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One  of  the  characters  in  a  play  that 
had  some  vogue  in  London  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  years  ago  declared,  nightly,  that 
he  was  at  his  37th  conspiracy.  The 
Empress-Dowager  Tze-hsi-tuan-yu  has 
not  yet  rivalled  that  record,  but  she  Is 
getting  on.  When  persons  have  at- 
tained to  the  position  of  Empress, 
moreover,  they  no  longer  conspire; 
they  malce  CQup%  d'itat.  The  Empress 
Tze-hsl  has  made  several.  The  first 
was  in  1861,  when  she  combined  with 
Prince  Kung  adid  her  sister  Empress, 
Tze  An,  to  seize  the  reins  of  power 
after  the  death  of  their  consort,  the 
Emperor  Hien  Fung.^  The  next  was 
in  1875.  Having  grasped  the  reins  in 
1861,  the  two  ladies  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing them  and  governing,  as  regents, 
during  the  long  minority  of  Hien 
Fung's  son  and  successor,  Tung  Che. 
They  had  to  retire  for  a  while  when 
the  latter  came  of  age,  in  1873;  but  his 
death,  two  years  later,  gave  them  an- 
other opportunity  which  they  were 
prompt  to  seize.  Tung  Che  died  child- 
less, but  leaving  a  widow,  Ah-lu-t6, 
who  might  hope  to  give  him  a  posthu- 
mous heir.  The  due  procedure,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  have  been 
to  await  the  course  of  events,  and  if 


these  failed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
Salic  Law,  to  select  for  posthumous 
adoption  to  the  deceased  Emperor  a 
child  during  whose  minority  the  wid- 
owed Empress  Ah-lu-t6  would  become 
regent  in  turn.  Such  women  as  Tze- 
hsi,  however— for  it  is  she  who  has  al- 
ways been  credited  with  the  initiative- 
rise  superior  to  rules.  The  possibilities 
connected  with  the  Empress  Ah-lu-t6 
were  ignored.  The  obligation  to  select 
as  heir  a  child  capable  of  adoption  to 
Tung  Che  was  ignored;  the  succession^ 
was  fixed,  on  the  contrary,  upon  one 
who  had  the  inestimable  qualification, 
in  the  Empress's  eyes,  of  being  a  minor, 
but  had  the  disqualification  of  being 
of  the  same  generation  as  his  predeces- 
sor and  incapable,  therefore,  of  per- 
forming the  ancestral  rites.  The  Em- 
press Ah-lu-t6's  claims  were  ignored, 
and  shortly  obliterated  by  death— de- 
clared to  be  suicidal,  but  so  convenient 
that  it  was  always  spoken  of  with  a 
shrug. 

The  selection  of  an  Emperor,  under 
such  circumstances,  devolves  really 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Imperial  Clan. 
Tsai  Tien,  as  the  present  Emperor 
Kwang  Su  was  originally  named, 
seemed   an   outside   chance.    He   is   a 


^  It  may  ooodaoe  to  loddlty  to  explain  at  the     was  not  orlglDally  an    empress  at  all.    but  was 
OQtaet  that  Tie-An  waa  the  Empress  proper,  bat      given  that  honorary  rank  as  the  mother  of  Hien 
childleM.     The  present   "Empress-Dowager"      Fung's  only  son,  Tung  Che. 
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son  of  Ylh  Owan,  Prince  of  Chun,  the 
seventh  son  of  the  Bmperor  Taokwang 
(who  was  reigning  at  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking),  and  brother 
of  Hien  Fung  (who  was  reigning 
at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin).  There  was  nothing  in 
his  birth  to  distinguish  him  above ' 
others;  while  he  labored  under  a 
defect  <whlch  we  may  estimate  by  re- 
calling the  supreme  importance,  in 
Chinese  eyes,  of  the  ancestral  rites. 
His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  Em- 
press TEe-hsi,  who  is  his  aunt,  there- 
fore, by  blood  as  well  as  by  marriage; 
but  considerations  other  than  those  of 
relationship  were  held  to  have  influ- 
enced the  choice.  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
upon  Tsai  Tien,  who  was  at  that  time 
only  three  and  a  half  years  old,  that 
the  choice  of  the  Imperial  Clan  Ck>urt 
fell.  The  death  of  the  Bmperor  Ttmir 
Che,  the  selection  of  a  successor  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Dowager-Em- 
presses as  regents,  are  described  in  a 
series  of  edicts  possessing  curious  in- 
terest, both  on  account  of  the  insight 
^  they  grive  into  the  customs  of  the  Court 
and  the  quaint  eloquence  of  the  lan- 
guage employed.  The  sequence  of 
thought  in  Europe  is.  It  roi  est  mort: 
Vive  le  roi;  but  the  practice,  at  any  rate, 
in  China  Is  diametrically  opposite.  The 
first  thing  is  to  proclaim  a  new  Em- 
peror; then  the  latter  announces  his 
predecessor's  death.  Tung  Che  died 
on  the  12th  January,  1875;  at  least,  that 
was  the  date  officially  giyen;  and  the 
Peking  Gazette  of  the  13th  contained 
a  series  of  edicts  announcing  the  fact 
and  the  choice  of  a  successor-or 
rather  the  succession  and  the  death. 
In  the  first,  eight  of  the  Imperial 
Princes  and  twenty-one  Ministers  and 
Magnates  of  the  Court  state  that  they 
have  received  the  benign  mandate  of 


their  Majesties  the  Empresses  Tse  Ad 
and  Tze-hsi,  in  the  following  terms:— 

Let  Tsai  Tien,  son  of  Ylh  Hwan,  the 
Prince  of  Chun,  become  adopted  as  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Wen  TSung  Sen 
(Hien  Fung),  and  enter  upon  the  in- 
heritance of  the  great  dynastic  line  as 
Emperor  by  successiouw 

The  second  edict  announces  the  re- 
ceipt of  another  mandate  from  the  Em- 
presses, as  follows:— 

Whereas  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor* 
has  ascended  upon  the  Dragon  to  be  a 
guest  on  high,  without  offspring  bom 
to  his  inheritance,  no  course  has  been 
open  but  that  of  causing  Tisal  Tien, 
son  of  Prince  (Tbun,  to  become  adopted 
as  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Wen  Tsung 
Hien,  and  to  enter  upon  the  Inheritance 
of  the  great  dynastic  line  as  Emperor 
by  succession.  When  a  Prince  shall 
have  been  born  to  the  Emperor,  he 
shall  be  adopted  as  inheritor  of  His 
Majesty  now  departed.' 

A  third  decree  appoints  certain  Mag- 
nates to  arrange  the  obsequial  rites.  A 
fourth  degrades  the  two  Imperial  physi- 
cians. The  fifth  purports  to  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment, by  the  child  Emperor, 
of  the  benign  mandate  of  the  Em- 
presses "commanding  him  to  enter 
upon  the  inheritance  of  the  great 
succession;"  grief,  eulogy  of  the 
late  Emperor's  character,  and  awe 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  trust 
bequeathed  are  expressed  in  pathetic 
language;  and  the  Ministers  and  ser- 
vants, high  and  low,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration,  are 
exhorted  to  "strive  in  uprightness  and 
loyalty  to  maintain  an  ever-improving 
rule."  The  sixth  purports  to  be  a  vale- 
dictory edict  by  the  deceased  monarch, 
penned  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 


*  To  perform  the  ancettnil  rite*  one  mait  be  a 
too;  bat  a  •on  moit  be  of  a  posterior  feneration. 
Ttai  Tien  oould,  therefore,  be  introduced  into  the 
•oooeMloo  only  bj  adoptioo  to  Hien  Fonf.     Am 


tblA  left  Tnng  Che  without  an  heir,  it  Is  promised 
that  Kwanc  Su's  first  son  shall  be  adopted  to 
Tang  Che. 
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for  some  dayjs  past  his  strength  had 
gradually  failed,  until  the  hope  of  re- 
covery had  passed  away;  "mindful  of 
the  graver  interests  of   the  dynastic 
line,  he  feels  that  it  behooves  him  to 
transmit  his  charge  to  worthy  hands," 
and  states  that  he  has  received  the  be- 
nign mandate  of  the  Bmpresses  ap- 
pointing Tsai  Tien  to  succeed  him;  the 
latter  is  exhorted  to  accept  with  rever- 
ence  the  trust  that  Is   bestowed;   to 
exert  himself  continually,  to  choose  his 
servants  wisely,  and  to  cherish  filial 
devotion  for  the  Empresses;  while  the 
Ministers  and  officials  are  to  unite  in 
upright  and  loyal  efforts  that  they  may 
"uphold  for  him  a  more  and  m<Mre  glo- 
rious rule." 

On  the  15th  January  the  Empresses 
formally    accept   the    Regency    which 
they  had  practically   assumed.      The 
formality  is  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  a  memorial  from  the  various 
magnates  of  the  Ck>urt,  which  the  Em- 
peror "reverently  presents  for  the  af- 
fectionate perusal  of  their  Majesties." 
The  latter  reply  that  it  has  made  them 
feel  with  added  poignancy  the  sorrow 
they  are  unable  to  dispel;  "the  institu- 
ti<m  of  a  Regency  from  behind  the  cur- 
tain is  essentially  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent; in  consideration,  however,  of  the 
fact  that  His  Majesty,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  Is  at  present  of 
a  tender  age;  and  moreover  that,  in 
times  so  filled  with  trouble,  the  Princes 
and  Ministers  cannot  be  left  without  a 
source  to  look  to  for  authority,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  yield  consent  to  their 
entreaty  until  His  Majesty  shall  have 
fulfilled  the  period  of  his  education." 
A  decree  of  the  16th  announced  that 
the  designation  "Kwang  Su"  had  been 
diosen  as  the  style  of  the  new  reign. 
Another,  of  the  21st,  relieved  Prince 
Chun  from  the  embarrassment  to  which 
he  was  subjected  as  being  father  to  an 
Emperor,  but  subject  to  a  son.    It  Is 
contrary  to  all  Chinese  notions  of  pro- 
priety that  the  father  should  perform 


acts  of  h<Mnage  to  his  own  child.  Prince 
Chun  was  excused,  therefore,  from  tak- 
ing his  place  in  the  ranks  of  attendance 
to  offer  homage  on  His  Majesty's  en- 
thronement, but  was  enjoined  still  to 
attend  to  the  ceremonial  at  the  various 
ancestral  temples  and  the  cumual  sac- 
rifices at  the  eastern  and  western  mau- 
solea,  and  was  made  a  Prince  of  the 
first  order  with  perpetual  hereditary 
succession. 

Waters  which  had  been  so  violently 
disturbed  were  not  likely  to  subside  at 
once.    It  was  felt  that    the     natural 
course  of  succession  had  been  diverted, 
to  serve  the  ambition  of  the  Dowagers; 
but  they  were  able  to  nmke  good  their 
position.    The  death  of  the  young  Em- 
press Ah-lu-t6,  two  months  after  her 
husband,   cleared  the  way.   A  distin- 
guished literate  was  found  with  cour- 
age  to  denounce   the   disturbance   of 
the  line  of  descent  which  left  Tung  Che 
without  a  son  to  perform  the  ancestral 
rites,  and  to  commit  suicide  by  way  of 
emphasizing  and  expiating  his  protest 
But  all  passed   without  external  dis- 
turbance;  and  the   august  ladies   en- 
tered upon  a  second   Regency  which 
lasted— in  the  case  of  Tze  An,  till  her 
death  In  1881,  and  In  the  case  of  her 
still  surviving  colleague,  till  Kwang  ttu 
came  of  age.  In  1889. 

Chinese  names  are  a  weariness  to 
the  European  fiesh,  and  the  interest  of 
Chinese  dynastic  episodes  to  the  Euro- 
pean reader  Is  In  Inverse  ratio  to  their 
Importance  at  Peking.  The  interests 
of  Great  Britain  In  the  Far  East  are, 
however,  considerable;  and  It  Is  be- 
cause these  may  be  considerably  af- 
fected by  ambitions  wnlch  disregard 
every  canon  of  Chinese  propriety  that 
I  have  ventured  to  recall  the  leading 
features  of  a  story  which  finds  Its  se- 
quel in  the  incidents  of  the  last  two 
months.  Some  may  have  been  puzzled 
by  the  stress  laid,  In  recent  telegrams 
from  China,  on  the  adoption  of  an  heir 
to  the  throne  who  is  to  rank  as  heir 
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to  Tung  Che.  Having  dtecovered  the 
kf.v  to  that  riddle,  we  shall  find  that 
we  have  obtained  the  key  to  much  else 
that  may  have  seemed  obscure  in  re- 
cent intrigues. 

The  Empress-Dowager  retired,  avow- 
edly, from  the  Regency  on  Kwang  Su's 
coming  of  age,  in  1880;  but  her  con- 
tinued influence  was  repeatedly  made 
manifest  in  edicts  which  the  Emperor 
admitted  having  received  her  instruc- 
tions to  issue  or  endorse.      Dowager- 
Empresses  are  traditionally  a   Power, 
in  Peking.    We  find,  for  instance,  the 
Emperor  Tao  Kwang,  who  was  by  no 
means  a  faineant,  paying  extraordinary 
respect  to  the  lady  who  occupied  that 
position  in  his  day;  and  the  tradition  of 
prolonged  tutelage  would  combine  with 
the  prestige  of  position  to  give  excep- 
tional  influence  to  an  able,  determined 
and  ambitious  woman  like  Tze-hsi.    It 
would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  at 
length  the  circumstances  of  the  Em- 
peror's- revolt  against  that   influence, 
and  practical  supersession,  in  18d8;  nor 
need  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise measure  of  his  Individual  ca^Micity 
and  force.    What  is  certain  is,  that  he 
stood  for  reform,  and  that  the  Empress- 
Dowager  stands  for  reaction.    He  had 
surrounded  himself  with  reforming  ad- 
visers, and  had   issued  a  number  of 
edicts  designed  to  get  the  State-carriage 
out  of  the  ancient  ruts  into  which  it 
had  sunk.    Such  attempts  have  excited 
antagonism  enough,  upon  occasion,  in 
the  comparatively  young  countries  of 
the    West     They    excited    something 
akin    to    horror    among    moss-grown 


scholars,  who  saw  their  venerable  cur- 
riculum in  danger  of  change;  among 
Palace  creatures  and   Placemen,   who 
saw  their  sinecures     in     danger;  and 
among  the  whole  host  of  Permanent 
Officials,  who  saw  their  perquisites  and 
the  stereotyped  routine  of  things  likely 
to  be  thrown,  into  the  crucible.      The 
Emperor  was  backed  by  thousands  of 
the    younger   literati,    mandarins    and 
merchants   in   the  provinces,    and   by 
some  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  Em- 
pire.   But  the  coup  d'etat  was  effected 
in    Peking,     where    the    reactionaries 
practically  held  the  fleld.    All  that  they 
wanted  was  a  leader;  and  ignorance  of 
the  forces     really  at  work    combined 
with  personal  fears  and  personal  am- 
bition to  throw  the  Empress-Dowager 
into  their  hands.    On  the  22nd  Septem- 
ber she  openly  seized  the  reins  of  power, 
in  pursuance  of  an  edict  issued  in  the 
Emperor's    name,    declaring    his   lack 
of  capacity  and  begging  her  to  resume 
the  guidance  of  affairs.      Six  of   the 
men   who  had  prominently  supported 
him  in  his  schemes  of  reform  were  put 
to  death  without  form  of  trial.    Kang 
Yu-wei,    the    most   prominent   of    all, 
escaped  to  Hong-Kong,  and  thence  to 
Japan;  leaving  behind  him,   however, 
an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  Foreign 
Ministers,  in  which  certain  unamlable 
characteristics  that  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  Empress  are  frankly  catalogued. 
She  is  compared,  nwre  ainicd,   to  the 
Empress  Wu,   who  also  succeeded  in 
keeping  her  son  in  tutelage,  and  keep- 
ing hold  of  power  during  a  long  and 
licentious  life.'     She   is   charged  with 


*  Tbe  Emprew  Wn  Tst-tien,  who  floarisbed  dar- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  seventh  century,  was 
originally  a  concubine  of  tbe  Emperor  Tal-tsung 
(A.  D.  627-00).  one  of  tbe  moat  famous  sorereigna 
In  Chinese  .history.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
the  Nestorlans  came  to  China,  and  were  allowed 
to  set  up  the  famous  monument  which  stands  to 
this  day  at  Slogan,  the  capital  of  Schense.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  son,  Kao-tsung.  whose  In- 
dolence and  Incapacity  were  more  remarkable  by 
oootrast  with  the  rigor  of  his  predecessor,  but 
whose  reign    derlred    notoriety  from    the  extra- 


ocdlnaiy  career  of  Wu  Tsl-tlen.  Wu,  who  had 
entered  the  harem  of  Tal-tsung  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  Is  said  to  have  retired  to  a  Buddblsh  ood- 
reat  at  his  death;  but  Kao-tsung.  who  had  seen 
and  been  fascinated  by  her,  brought  her  back  to 
the  Palace,  where  she  soon  succeeded  In  gaining 
absolute  control.  Aspiring  to  the  position  of 
Empress,  she  accomplished  her  purpose  by 
strangling  her  own  child  and  charging  the  crime 
against  the  actual  Empress,  who  was  tried,  de- 
graded, imprisoned,  and  eventually  died.  In- 
stalled in  her  stead,  Wu  gradually  engrossed  tbe 
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having  tried  to  corrupt  the  Emperor, 
and  with  having  poisoned  her  -former 
colleague,    the    Empresps-Dowager    of 
Hien  Fnng,   and  her  daughter-in-law, 
the   Empress-Dowager  of   Tung   Che. 
She   is   characterized  as   an   Usurper, 
having  deposed  an  Emperor  who  was 
full  of  brightness  and  promise;  and  is 
told  that  she  is,  after  all,  but  a  concu- 
bine-relict of  Hien  Fung,  "whom,  by 
her  acts,  she  made  die  of  spleen  and 
indignation."      Ghting  Yln-huan,   who 
had  been   in  England  twelve   months 
before  as  Special  Envoy  at  the  Queen's 
Jubilee,   was   banished    to   Turlcestan, 
having  been  hardly  saved  from  death, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  interposition  of 
H.B.M.  Minister.    High  provincial  offi- 
cials, guilty  of  progressive  tendencies, 
were  displaced  right  and  left,  and  their 
places  filled  by  Manchus  and  reaction- 
aries.   It  was  franicly  anticipated,  at 
the  time,  that  a  drama  which  opened 
with  «uch  amenities  would  be  consum- 
mated by  Kwang  Su*s  death;  but  an 
explosion   of   remonstrance    from    the 
Provinces  combined    with    representa- 
tions by  H.B.'M.   Minister  of   the  evil 
impression  that  would  be  produced  by 
such  an  event  to  arrest  the  design.  He 
was  allowed  to,  live,  under  close  tute- 
lage and  control,  and  the  Empress  Tze- 
hsi  has  ruled  openly  in  his  stead. 

Having  turned  the  tables  on  her  ad- 
versaries, and  recovered  the  power 
which  those  who  have  once  tasted  it 
are  reputed  to  love,  the  Empress  might 
have  been  content;  though  even  she 
might  grow  weary  of  combating  the 
hostility  to  her  rtgime  which  centres 
round  the  personality  of  Kwang  Su. 
But  the  reactionary  clique  was  not 
happy.  All  was  safe  for  the  moment; 
but  their  mistress  is  advanced  in  years. 


and  what  would  happen  at  her  death? 
If  the  Emperor  regained  power,  there 
would  be  a  fresh  era  of  reform;  and  not 
of  reform  only,  but  of  revenge,  perhaps, 
for  wrongs  suffered  and  indignities  im- 
posed. So  a  fresh  combination  was 
devised.  The  promise  of  adopting  a 
posthumous  son  to  Tung  Che  had  never 
been  fulfilled,  as  Kwang  Su  has  not 
fulfilled  his  share  by  providing  the 
child.  It  was  consistent,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  propose  that  one 
should  be  selected  from  amcmg  the 
younger  members  of  the  Imperial  Clan. 
A  son  (adopted  or  otherwise)  of  Tung 
Che  would  stand  out  as  heir  to  the 
Throne,  and  a  whole  vista  of  possibili- 
ties was  opened  up!  On  the  23rd 
January,  1900,  accordingly,  the  Pelting 
Gazette  contained  the  following  de- 
cree:— 

The  Grand  Secretariat  is  hereby  com- 
manded to  transmit  our  instructions  to 
the  following  persons:— Pu  Wei, 
Prince  of  Kung,  Ist  Order;  Princes 
Tsai  Lien  and  Tsal  Ying,  3rd  Order; 
and  Duke  Tsai  Lan;  also  the  mem1t)ers 
of  the  Grand  Secretariat,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, Ministers  of  the  Presence, 
Grand  GouncH,  Board  of  Comptrollers- 
General  of  the  Imperial  Household  De- 
partment, the  Manchu  and  Chinese 
Presidents  of  the  Six  Boards  and  Nine 
Ministries,  and  the  Heads  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  and  Library.  The 
above-named  are  hereby  commanded 
to  assemble  in  tlie  Palace  to  morrow 
morning,  and  await  further  instruc- 
tions. 

The  object  was  to  choose— or  sanc- 
tion the  predetermined  choice  of— a 
child,  ^"ho  should  be  given  as  heir  to 
Tung  Che;  and  it  is  part  of  the  irony 
of  things  that  the  result  was  announced 


nuLDagement  of  affairs,  which  ehe  succeeded  In  re- 
taining after  her  husband'*  death.  Kao-tsnng 
left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Chung-tsnng;  but  Wu 
displaced  him  in  favour  of  his  brother;  herself 
retaining  the  reins  of  power  till  she  was  dis- 
placed in  her  old  age  by  a  Palace  consplracyf 
dying  at  last  at  eighty-one.     A  bigoted  Buddhist, 


Hhe  allowed  ChrUtianity,  which  Tal-tsung  had 
tolerated,  to  be  slandered  and  persecuted.  Ac- 
cused of  murdering  all  who  opposed  her  will,  and 
of  gratifying  her  pride  by  assuming  semi-dlvlne 
titles,  the  example  of  her  reign  tyis  been  held 
up  as  striking  evidence  of  the  evil  of  allowing 
women  to  meddle  in  politics. 
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(as    follows)    In    the  Bmperor's  own 
name— 

While  yet  in  our  Infancy  we  were  by 
giace  of  the  Emperor  Tung  Ohe  chosen 
to  succeed  him  in  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  Head  of  the  whole  Efmpire, 
and  when  His  Majesty  died  we  sought 
day  and  night  to  be  deserving  of  such 
kindness  by  energy  and  faithfulness  In 
our  duties.  We  were  also  indebted  to 
the  Empress-Dowager,  wfho  taught  and 
cherished  us  assiduously,  and  to  her 
we  owe  our  safety  to  the  present  day. 
Now.  be  it  also  Imown,  tliat  when  we 
were  selected  to  the  Throne  it  was  then 
agreed  that  If  ever  we  should  have  a 
son  that  son  should  be  proclaimed  tieir 
to  the  Throne.  But  ever  since  last  year 
(1898)  we  have  been  constantly  lU,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that,  in  the  8th 
month  of  that  year  (the  date  of  the 
cotip  d'Hat\  the  Empress-Dowager  gra- 
ciously acceded  to  our  urgent  prayers, 
and  took  over  the  reins  of  government 
in  order  to  instruct  us  in  our  duties.  A 
year  has  now  passed,  and  still  we  find 
ourselves  an  invalid;  but  ever  keeping 
in  our  mind  that  we  do  not  belong  to 
the  direct  line  of  succession,  and  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  the  Em- 
pire of  our  ancestors,  a  legal  heir 
should  be  selected  to  the  Throne,  we 
again  prayed  the  Empress-Dowager  to 
carefully  choose  from  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Clan  such  an 
one;  and  this  she  has  done  in  the  per- 
son of  Pu  Chun,  son  of  Tsai  Yi,  Prince 
Tuan. 

We  hereby  command  accordingly  (he 
continues)  tOiat  Pu  Chun,*  the  son  of 
Tsai  Yi,  Prince  Tuan,  be  made  heir  to 
the  late  Emperor  Tung  Che. 

Now  the  bearing  of  these  utterances 
depends,  like  those  of  Captain  Bunsby, 
on  the  application  of  them.  The  mean- 
ing read  into  them  by  all  China  seems 


to  have  been  that  the  Empress  intended 
to  depose  Kwcmg  Su,  make  Pu  Chun 
Emperor,  and  constitute  herself  Regent 
during  the  new  minority.  The  antici- 
pation evoked  an  outburst  of  loyalty 
to  Kwang  Su  which  surprised  those 
who  had  doubted  the  existence  of  any 
public  opinion  among  the  Chinese.  Kin 
Lienshan,  district  manager  of  the  Im- 
perial Telegraphs— whose  name  seems 
destined  to  come  into  notoriety  along 
with  that  of  Kang»  Yu-wei— promptly 
despatched,  on  behalf  of  1,231  literati 
and  gentry  of  Shanghai  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, a  telegram  to  the  Princes 
and  Ministers  of  the  Tsungli-Yamen, 
in  the  following  terms:— 

When  we  received  the  edict  of  the 
24th  inst,  in  which  the  Emperor  pro- 
posed to  abdicate  on  account  of  illness, 
we  were  amazed;  and  the  mandarins, 
gentry  and  merchants  from  all  the 
provinces  residing  in  Shanghai  became 
full  of  anxiety,  and  discussed  the  mat- 
ter everywhere  in  the  streets.  We, 
therefore,  wire  to  you  to  beg  of  you  to 
be  loyal  and  faithful,  and,  on  behalf 
of  the  nation,  to  implore  the  Emperor 
not  to  think  of  abdicating,  even  though 
he  should  be  unwell;  so  that  the  Em- 
press-Dowager, at  her  advanced  age, 
may  not  have  the  extra  burden  of  rul- 
ing a  distracted  Empire,  and  so  that 
the  spirits  of  our  ancestors  may  be  at 
rest,  and  the  people  live  in  peace. 

It  was  said  that  a  number  of  the 
officials  and  gentry  of  Hupeh  had  taken 
similar  action;  and  that  the  chief  mili- 
tary officials  at  Nanking  had  protested 
to  the  Viceroy  tliat  they  acknowledged 
only  Kwang  Su.  and  offered  to  take 
active  measures  on  his  behalf.  It  is 
significant,  at  any  rate,  "that  a  procla- 


«  There  majr  be  a  certain  academic  Intereiit  in 
notlns  that  the  new  heir  is  a  freat-grandttMi 
of  the  Emperor  Tao  Kwang.  Prince  Tuan  la  a 
too  of  Prince  Tun,  who  woa  a  brother  of  the 
Bmperor  Uien  Funic  aiKl  of  Prince  Chun  (the 
flutber  of  Kwanc  So);  he  la  of  the  aame  genera- 
tloD.  therefore,  aa  Tung  Che  and  Kwang  Su,  and 
ABjr  too  of  his  would  be  eligible  for  adoption  to 
•Itber  of  the   two.     The  reigning  fiimilj  hare. 


howerer.  a  atill  clearer  method  of  exhibiting  the 
genealogloal  sequence.  The  children  of  a  given 
generation  have  all  the  same  appellative.  The  sons 
of  Kiaklng.  for  Inatance,  were  all  Mien;  the  aona 
of  Tao  Kwang  are  all  Yih;  the  aona  of  tbe«e  Yih 
are  all  Taal.  and  the  aona  of  the  Taai  are  all  Pu. 
Tung  Che  and  Kwang  Su  were  ttoth  Taal.  Anj 
Pa  ia,  therefore,  eligble  for  adoption  by  either 
M  aoo. 
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anation  purporting  to  emanate  from 
one  Hsu,  who  declares  himself  to  be 
.secretly  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
•Kwang  Sn  to  "call  on  patriotic  men  to 
exterminate  evil  people/'  was  widely 
•distributed  in  Hankow.  "The  Emperor 
had  (it  is  declared),  ever  since  he  held 
the  reins  of  government,  done  his  ut- 
most to  perform  his  duty,  and  the 
people  are  satisfied.  .  .  .  Recently  he 
was  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  by 
a  number  of  treasonable  men,  who  fas- 
cinated the  Empress-Dowager.  ...  On 
seeing  that  the  Empress-Dowager  is 
tyrannizing  over  the  people,  and  giving 
away  the  territory  to  Russia,  (Hsu) 
wished,  long  ago,  to  ask  the  Emperor's 
{permission  to  clear  off  the  evil  people 
near  him,  but  hesitated  to  do  so  lest 
the  matter  should  leak  out"  Now, 
bowever,  as  all  know  that  the  Empress 
really  intends  to  depose  him  without 
ground,  *'it  is  time  to  ewear  that  we  are 
not  standing  under  the  sun  with  her 
and  her  villains."  A  committee  repre- 
senting 80,000  Chinese  residents  in 
Siam  telegraphed  from  Bangkok:— 


We,  the  loyal  subjects  of  H.I.'M. 
Koang  Hsu  in  Slam,  learn  with  sor- 
rowful surprise  that  an  attempt  Is  be- 
ing made  by  certain  traitors  at  Peking 
to  destroy  by  poison  our  beloved  Sov- 
ereign, and  we  would  hereby  warn 
Your  Excellencies  [i.e.,  the  Ministers  of 
the  Tsung  11  Yamen],  that,  should  our 
Emperor  be  murdered  or  deposed,  an 
Army  of  Revenge  from  Siam  alone  will 
Immediately  return  to  Ohlna  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  serving  out  Justice  to 
the  two  arch  traitors.  Prince  Ching  and 
Kang  Yi,  whom  we  deem  the  chief  au- 
thors of  all  the  sorrows  and  troubles 
•of  our  beloved  Emperor.  We  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  inhabitants  of  the  length 
-and  breadth  of  the  homeland  will  re- 
joice   to    help  us  In  removing  these 

•  The  Gblnete  at  Singapore  telegraphed  to  the 
TmogU-Tamen:  "Urge  upon  the  Empreee- 
Dowager  the  abaolote  neceealty  of  sparing  the 
Emperor's  life,  or  else  the  Chinese  here  wiU 
-fladly  saerUkse  t|ielr  Vif^**\  and  to  the  British, 


traitors  and  their  imrtisans  forever 
from  the  Government 

It  is  less  surprising,  perhai»,  that  Chi* 
nese  residing  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments,* in  Australia  and  in  California 
should  have  protested  with  equal  em- 
phasis against  the  deposition  of  a  mon- 
arch whose  only  offence  had  been  the 
advocacy  of  reforms  which  they  had 
learned  to  appreciate  and  admire. 

Such  an  explosion  of  remonstrance 
seems  to  have  caused  astonishment,  as 
well  as  alarm  and  anger,  at  Peking. 
But  the  Empress  was  shrewd  enough 
to  perceive  reason  for  pause.  Instead 
of  deposing  the  Emperor,  she  requested 
the  Board  of  Ceremonies  to  decide  upon 
a  fitting  manner  of  observing  his  birth- 
day, and  acquiesced  in  a  demand  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
him  their  compliments  on  Chinese  New 
Year's  Day  (Feb.  19).  But  she  turned 
her  rage  against  the  Reform  Party, 
who  are  'held  responsible  for  the  op- 
position.  The  first  victim  selected  was 
Kin  Llen-shan,  whose  arrest  and  execu- 
tion were  ordered— whether  for  signing, 
or  only  for  forwarding,  the  Shanghai 
message,  is  not  clear.  Kin  got  warn- 
ing, and  fled  to  Macao.  The  instruc- 
tions were  passed  on,  therefore,  to 
Canton;  and  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  lost  no  time  in  formulating  a  re- 
quest for  his  extradition  on  a  charge 
of  embezzling  Tls.  38,000!  The  pretext 
is  ingenious,  as  a  political  accusation 
would  have  been  ignored,  whereas  the 
Portuguese  could  not  well  refuse  to 
detain  him  pending  the  oCTer  of  evi- 
dence on  a  civil  charge.  It  is  by  no 
means  unlikely,  even,  that  a  man  flying 
suddenly  for  his  life  may  have  left  his 
accounts  unsquared.  Proof,  however, 
not  only  of  a  deficit,  but  of  animu% 
furandi,   will,   doubtless,   be   required; 

American,  and  Japanese  Bflnlsters  at  Peking,  In- 
dlTlduaUj:  "All  Chinese  oommnnltles  bee  Toa  to 
use  yoar  Influence  to  protect  Kwanir  Su's  life." 
EV>rt7-«lx  protests  In  aU  are  said  to  hare  reached 
Peklnf  within  a  few  days.         , 
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there  is  a  general  conviction  in  China 
that  Kin  will  receive  short  shrift  if  he 
touches  Chinese  soil,  and  the  Portu- 
guese will  hardly  surrender  a  man  to 
death  on  a  charge  which  they  know  to 
be  merely  a  cloak. 

Close  upon  the  denunciation  of  Kin 
Lien-shan  came  a  fresh  exhortation  to 
the  great  provincial  officers  to  termi- 
nate, no  matter  how,  the  career  of  Kang 
Yu-wei. 

Ever  since  the  heinous  crimes  against 
the  dynasty  committed  by  Kang  Yu- 
wei  and  Liang  Chi-c4iao,  and  their  con- 
sequent proscription,  we  have  repeat- 
edly commanded  the  Viceroys  and  Gov- 
ernors of  the  nvaritime  provinces  to 
offer  rewards  for  the  capture  of  these 
two  men,  and  also  to  buy  the  services 
of  men  to  betray  them  to  the  author- 
ities; but,  so  far,  it  seems,  without  any 
success.  In  the  meanwhile  these  two 
have  been  inciting  the  Ohlnese  of  the 
sea  coast  and  islands  against  us  by 
their  writings,  and  have  even  pub-, 
lished  newspapers  to  propagate  their 
treason  for  the  success  of  their  nefari- 
ous designs.  Language  is  insufficient 
to  express  our  indignation  and  anger 
at  the  conduct  of  these  men.  We, 
therefore,  hereby  again  command  the 
Viceroys  and  Governors  of  all  our 
Provinces  to  issue  proclamations  giv- 
ing out  in  dear  and  plain  terms  that 
Hie  Imx)erial  €rovemment  guarantees 
a  reward  of  Tls.  100,000  (about  £15.000) 
to  anyone,  without  distinction  of  class 
or  social  standing,  who  shall  be  able 
to  hand  over  to  the  Authorities  the  ac- 

*  "The  ceremonj  of  the  13tb  IniitaDt  paMed  off 
•ztremely  well.  The  EmpreM-Dowa^r  made  a 
most  faYorable  Iropressloo  by  her  ooartefiy  and 
albibllitj.  Tboae  who  went  to  the  Palace  nnder 
the  idea  that  they  would  meet  a  oold  and  hanghty 
peiaon  of  ■trnog,  Imperioue  mannera.  were  agree- 
ably rarpriied  to  Ikid  Her  Imperial  Majesty  a  kind 
tad  courteous  hostesM.  who  displayed  both  the 
tact  and  softness  of  a  womanly  disposition.  The 
ladies  were  at  first  received  in  a  hall  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Palace,  where  they  found  the 
Bmpress-I>owager  and  the  B^mperor  seated  on  a 
dais.  A  short  speech  of  congratalatioa  was  read 
by  Lady  MacDonald  as  doyenne,  and  a  brief  reply 
made  by  the  Bmpress-Do^srager.  The  ladles  then 
Moended  the  dais,  and  the  Empress-Dowager 
spoke  a  few  words  to  each  in  turn,  embnced 
them,  and  placed  a  pearl    ring  oo  the  finger  of 


tual  persons  of  Kang  Yu-wei  and 
Liang  Chl-chao;  or  should  these  men  be 
slain,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  have 
their  bodies  identified  to  receive  the 
same  reward  now  offered.  To  show  the 
sincerity  of  the  Imp^al  Government 
in  its  offer  of  reward,  let  the  said 
amount  of  Tls.  100,000  be  sent  to  the 
<Slianghai  Taotai.  who  is  to  hold  the 
money  ready  for  immediate  handing 
over  to  the  successful  men  as  soon  as 
the  formality  of  identiflcation  be  over, 
in  order  that  there  may  ibe  no  unneces- 
sary delay  in  giviiog  the  rerward.  Should 
official  ranlc  be  desired  in  preference  to 
this  money,  we  will  give  high  sufbstan- 
tial  rank,  far  above  the  usual  habit  of 
granting  such,  which  will  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  most  ambitious.  [Even 
people  found  reading  their  writings  are 
to  be  punished,  and  the  writings  them- 
selves are  to  be  burnt],  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial 
dynasty  and  quiet  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Having  regard  to  the  theory  that  Chi- 
nese civilization  came  originally  from 
Babylon,  we  may  t)e  pardoned,  perhaps, 
for  recalling  how  Nebuchadnezzar,  in 
his  rage  and  fury,  commanded  to  bring 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  be- 
fore him  because  they  refused  to  wor- 
ship the  image  which  he  had  set  up; 
but  how  the  punishment  designed  for 
them  miscarried,  and  the  King  fell, 
soon  after,  on  evil  days.  The  ladies  of 
the  Legations  who  were  so  impressed, 
sixteen  months  ago,  by  the  Empress's 
affability*  may  be  surprised  by  the  con- 
each.  Her  Majesty  subsequently  sent  to  each 
lady  handsome  preseots  of  silk,  a  picture  painted 
by  herself,  Ac.  The  Emperor  shook  each  lady  by 
the  hand.  The  ladies  were  afterwards  entertained 
at  a  banquet  in  another  hall  by  the  ladies  of  ths 
Ooart.  The  Bmpresn-Dowagvr  agalA  appeared 
and  drank  a  loving  cup  of  tea  with  her  guests. 
A  letter  of  thanks  for  Her-  Majesty's  gracious 
reception  and  presents  was  afterwards  sent  by 
Lady  MacDonald  to  the  Bmpress-Dowager  on  be- 
half of  the  foreign  ladies  attending  the  audience. 
The  appreciation  of  the  Empn>sR-Dowager  of  this 
step  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  was  to-day  conveyed 
to  each  Legation  concerned  by  two  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  Tsungli-Yamen.  who  were  charged 
by  Prince  Chlng  to  communicate  Her  Imperial 
Majesty's  pleasure."— (China,  No.  1  of  1900,  p.  16.) 
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trast.  But  if  Hell  hold  no  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned,  what  may  we  not  ex- 
pect from  one  whose  position  of  power 
and  personal  liberty  have  been  men- 
aced, as  well  as  her  reputation  fl^trief 

These  major  proscriptions  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  decree  sentencing  three  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Hanlin  Col- 
lege (including  one  who  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  negotiating  the  Peking 
Syndicate  concessions)  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  ft  fourth  to  surveillance,  and 
handing  over  a  fifth  for  penalties  to  be 
subsequently  determined— avowedly  for 
"arrogant  and  boastful  speech,"  "trea- 
sonable   ideas,"     "extraordinary     and 
crazy  charges"  against  the  Empress's 
chief  advisers,  etc.,  but  really  for  pro- 
gressive tendencies.      Fifty  more  are 
said  to  have  been  since  impeached,  on 
a  hint  from  the  Empress  that  she  did 
not  believe  those  five  could  represent 
all  the  iniquity  in  such  a  nest    Orders 
were,  it  is  alleged,  received  by  the  local 
Authorities  to  arrest  certain  prominent 
Reformers  who  reside  in  the  Foreign 
Settlement  at  Shanghai;  but  the  Taotai 
was  more  than  unwilling  to  incur  the 
friction   whic*h   he  knew   the  attempt 
would  entail.    They  might  be  seized  on 
chance  opportunities,  or  obtained,  per- 
haps, on  trumped-up  charges,  but  the 
Foreign   Municipal   Authorities   would 
shield  them,  certainly,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power;  and  the  Viceroy  authorized 
him,  apparently,  to  stay  his  hand  pend- 
ing further  reference  to  Peking.    Gases 
might  be  cited,  also,  of  pressure  on  the 
families  and  kindred  of  men  who  are 
living  abroad.    There  has  been  a  gen- 
eral recrudescence   of  persecution.   In 
fact,  against  persons  suspected  of  lean- 
ings to  reform;  and  a  decree  published 
in  the  Peking  Gazette  of  the  20th  Feb- 
ruary orders  all  the  Provincial  Mag- 
nates throughout  the  Empire  "to  care- 
fully nourish  the  scholars  and  students 
within   their  Jurisdictions,   to  provide 


orthodox  books  and  classics  for  schools 
and  colleges,  to  promote  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Throne  really  deserving 
scholars,  but  to  summarily  suppress  all 
u:ho  try  to  become  boasting  demagogues 
after  the  manner  of  such  men  as  Kang 
Tu-U}ei  and  Liang  Chi-chao^ 

I  was  permitted,  last  year,^  to  depict 
in  these  pages  the  political  situation 
which  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
created  by  the  combined  effects  of  the 
Japanese  War,  of    foreign     encroach- 
ments and  pressure,  and  of  a  domestic 
policy    hostile    to    reform.  •  The  only 
change  I  would  now  make  in  that  pre- 
sentment  Is   to   deepen   the   shadows. 
The  Empress's  aslsurance  that  she  was 
not  antagonistic  to  reform,  but  desired 
to  carry  It  out  along  lines  more  con- 
sistent with  Chinese  thought,  has  been 
discredited.   The  Reactionary  policy  of 
the  clique  with  which  she  is  identified 
seems,  rather,  to  have  been  accentuated, 
and  the  spirit  of  enmity  towards  all 
who  were  associated  with  the  reform 
movement  embittered.    An  evident  con- 
sequence has  been  to  widen  the  rift  be- 
tween the  Capital  and  the  Provinces 
that  was  caused  by  the  Emperor's  su- 
persession.   The   Emprefes   thinks,   evi- 
dently, that  she  can  crush  opposition; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  move- 
ments of  the  kind  are  like  rivers— which 
may  be  guided,  as  Ytt  is  declared,  in 
Chinese   legend,    to   have   guided    the 
great  rivers  of  China,  by  removing  ob- 
stacles  and   deepening  their  channels 
"till  the  waters  flowed  peacefully  Into 
the  Eastern  sea;"  but  which  are  apt  to 
burst  through  injudiciously  constructed 
barriers  and  overwhelm  everything  in 
their   course.    The   pressure   to   which 
the   Imperial   Government     had    been 
subjected   from   without  is  somewhat 
relaxed.    Having  ear-marked  their  re- 
spective spheres   of   Interest,   and  ob- 
tained concessions  of  various  privileges, 
the  great  European  Powers  chiefly  in- 


"*  SpbcTM    of    iDterwt    and    the    Open    Door. 
By  R.    8.     OnndiT.     Fortnigtatly    Beyiew,   Joly* 


1809.       The  Tanctxe  Region. 
September,   1889. 
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terested  have  been  content  to  await 
developments  and  events.  But  the 
autonomy  of  the  eighteen  Provinces 
appears  to  be  in  less  danger  from  un- 
provoked aggression  than  from  the  ig- 
norance, corruption  and  incaiiacitj  <^ 
the  Chineae  Government  itself.  The 
nmoval  of  the  Emperor  from  power, 
the  reversal  of  his  decrees  and  the  en- 
venomed persecution  of  his  advisers 
have  caused  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion, which  is  only  restrained  from 
dangerous  expression  by  want  of  cohe- 
sion and  leadership.  There  is  unrest 
from  Shantung  in  the  north  to  the  great 
Kwang  Viceroyalty  in  the  south.  The 
risk  that  some  new  fveak  of  the  Reac- 
tionaries may  consolidate  this  fluent 
matter  is,  at  least,  not  negligible;  nor 
can  the  risk  that  certain  foreign  Pow- 
ers might  be  led  to  step  in  to  maintain 
order,  and  gradually,  perhaps,  to  as- 
sume administrative  responsibility  in 
certain  districts,  in  g^ven  contingencies, 
be  ignored. 

We  have  heard,  quite  recently,  for 
instance,  of  grave  warnings  addressed 
to  the  Imperial  Government  regarding 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  North, 
where  an  association,  calling  itself  I  Ho 
Ghuan  (lit  Righteous  Harmony  Fists), 
familiarly  known  as  The  Boxers,  has 
been  distinguishing  itself  by  assault- 
ing, pillaging  and  generally  persecuting 
Ghristian  converts.  I  have  endeavored, 
upon  former  occasions,*  to  explain  some 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  peren- 
nial antagonism  to  missionaries,  espe- 
cially Roman  missionaries  and  their 
converts  in  China.  The  remedy  may 
be  difficult  to  find,  byt  it  certainly  does 
not  lie  in  persecution;  and  it  has  always 
been  believed  that  the  trouble,  anxiety 
and  diplomatic  embarrassment  which 
riots  superinduce  must  render  the 
higher  authorities,  at  least,  unwilling 
to  see  them  occur.    The  tacit  complic- 

*  Ghftpten  X.  and  XI.,  China,  Present  and  Past. 
Ohapman  A  IlaU,  1806.  V.  alio,  Hlaaionarlea  in 
China,  bj  Ales.  Mlohle:  Stanford,  1891. 


ity  of  the  late  Governor  of  Shantung  la 
the  proceedings  of  The  Baiiers  seems, 
however,  beyond  doubt;  so  much  so 
that  when  tiieir  misdeeds  culminated 
\dMy  tn  t3ie  murder  of  an  Bnglish  mis- 
sionary, H.B.'M.  Minister  demanded 
and  obtained  his  recall.  Yet  the  Bm- 
press  has  bestowed  upon  him  the  char- 
acter Fti,  signifying  happiness— a  well- 
recognized  mark  of  favor,  which  wiui 
recorded  in  the  Court  Gazette— and  haa 
named  him  Oovernor  of  Bhanse,  where 
he  will  be  able  to  thwart  the  operations 
of  the  Peking  Syndicate  by  various 
methods,  overt  and  covert,  which  a 
Mandarin  in  high  position  can  always 
employ.  The  appointment  of  the  pres- 
ent Governor,  Yuan  Shikai,  was 
thought  to  herald  better  things;  for  he 
not  only  ranks  among  the  Empress's 
allies,  but  Is  credited  with  having  at 
his  disposal  the  most  efficient  body  of 
troops  in  the  north.  He  appears  ,to 
have  done  little,  however,  towards  sup- 
pressing the  movement;  and  popular 
report  explains  his  inaction  by  affirming 
that  the  Empress  told  him  he  would  be 
held  responsible  if  any  disturbance  en- 
sued. It  is  scarcely  surprising,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  tacit  sym- 
pathy, at  least,  of  the  Empress  and  her 
allies  should  be  claimed  for  a  Society 
whose  program  is  avowedly  anti-for- 
eign. Placards  frankly  claiming  this 
sympathy  are  said,  indeed,  to  have 
been  posted  at  Peking;  and,  though 
placards  be  ever  so  fallible,  placards 
claiming  to  express  the  sympathies  of 
the  Empress  are  strong  evidence,  at 
least,  of  popular  belief;  for  we  may 
guess  from  the  cases  of  Kang  Yu-wel 
and  Kin  Lien-shan  what  might  happen 
to  people  who  Interpreted  them  awry. 
Gentlemen  who  have  heard  the  Chi- 
nese Minister  descant  pleasantly  at  our 
great  industrial  centres,  on  the  enlight- 
ened purposes  of  his  government,  hardly 
conceived  it  possible,  no  doubt,  that  it 
should  be  so  strangely  engaged;  but 
it  is  as  well  to  realize  that  there  are 
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two  sides  to  the  picture.  I  have  laid 
myself  open,  I  fear,  to  the  charge  of 
^noting  somenirhat  freely  from  Imperial 
tteenes;  but  a  tone  of  thought  which  is 
altogether  pecoliar  can  be  best  exhib- 
ited, at  times,  in  the  thinker's  words. 
Bememberlng  how  directly  the  Bm- 
press  can  speak  when  she  wishes,  let 
the  reader  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  a  Governor,  and  try  to  draw  from 
the  following  edict  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  category  In  which  the  Society  that 
is  disturbing  Shantung  should  be  en- 
rolled. 

Becently  cases  of  robbery  and  vk>- 
leoice  have  been  becoming  daily  more 
frequent  In  various  provinces,  and  mis- 
sionary cases  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. These  are  all  regarded  as  the 
work  of  seddtious  societies,  and  it  Is  de- 
manded that  they  be  severely  pimished. 
But  there  is  a  distinction  in  these  so- 
cieties. Those  reckless  fellows  who' 
band  together  and  create  riots  are 
without  excuse  under  our  law.  But  If 
submissive  and  loyal  subjects  learn 
gymnastic  drill  for  the  protection  of 
their  families,  or  unite  the  villages  in 
tneir  districts  for  mutual  protection, 
their  object  is  merely  mutual  assist- 
ance, and  quite  right  But  the  local 
authorities  sometimes  make  no  distinc- 
tion, and,  mistakenly  listening  to 
groundless  rumors,  treat  them  all  as  se- 
ditious subjects,  and  recklessly  put 
them  to  death,  so  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  the  people  become  excited 
with  fear.  This  is  like  trying  to  stop 
a  pot  boiling  by  adding  more  fuel;  or 
making  a  pool  to  drive  out  fish.  It  is 
not  that  the  people  are  not  quiet,  but 
that  the  ofl^dals'  action  is  to  blame. 
The  government  of  Our  Dynasty  is 
known  to  be  kind  and  generous,  and 
has  cherished  the  people  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  The  food  of  the  people 
and  the  ground  on  which  they  tread 
are  the  gifts  of  Heaven.  How  can  they 
be  ready  to  turn  rebels  and  court  pun- 
ishment? It  depends  entirely  on  the 
Viceroys  and  €k)vemors  to  engage 
worthy  officials  to  govern  the  country 
rightly,  and  to  secure  the  people  rest 


When  they  have  law  cases  between  the 
ChrlstlBiui  and  the  people,  they  sboidd 
settle  them  Justly  and  wWhowt  any  par- 
tiality. If  at  ordinary  times  they  have 
the  people's  confidence,  when  unusual 
circom&tanoes  occur  they  wlU  natu- 
rally have  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
«■!  tnm  Croat  matters  Into  small  and 
deeds  Into  no  ^leedi.  Tlie  ■iiimii  ^ 
the  country  depends  upon  this,  and 
the  amicable  relations  of  all  rest  on 
this.  The  Viceroys'  and  Governors' 
.  .  .  Instructions  to  the  local  officials 
ehould  be  precise,  that  in  all  cases  of 
this  kind  they  should  only  inquire 
whether  the  men  are  rebels  or  not,  and 
whether  they  have  created  riots  or  not; 
and  not  consider  whether  they  bel<mg 
to  a  society  or  religious  sect  The 
people  also  ought  to  have  no  thought 
beyond  the  protection  of  their  villages, 
and  not  to  commence  hostilities  and 
create  a  disturbance,  or  be  agitated  by 
rumors.  They  should  not  presume  on 
their  Influence  to  oppress  their  nelgh- 
"bors.  We  trust  the  different  districts 
will  become  quiet  and  reUeve  our 
anxiety. 

A  later  edict  declared,  certainly  in 
less  ambiguous  terms,  the  illegality  of 
organizations  which  conduct  themselves 
as  The  Boxers  have  done,  and  author- 
lEed  the  Governors  of  Shantung  and 
Pechill  to  "issue  a  plain  proclamation 
and  give  clear  notice  of  prohibition," 
in  order  that  they  may  "cease  their 
habits  and  become  law^bidlng  and 
loyal." 

■ 

If  they  persist  In  their  foolish  ways 
without  reform  they  ought  to  be 
strictly  punished,  and  no  leniency 
should  be  shown  them.  In  regard  to 
the  divisions  between  the  converts  and 
common  people,  all  are  alike  Our  sub- 
Jects,  and  when  there  are  law  disputes 
the  local  authorities  should  adjust 
them  carefully,  and  Irrespective  of 
class  or  religion,  seeking  only  to  dis* 
cover  who  Is  really  in  the  wrong,  and 
showing  no  partiality,  in  order  that  the 
people  may  realize  the  fatherly  sym- 
pathy of  the  Throne. 
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But  either  the  words  have  failed  to 
carry  conviction,  or  the  movement  has 
gained  too  much  headway  to  be  easily 
stopped;  for  it  is  spreading,  evidently, 
in  Pechili,  and  we  hear  of  outrage  and 
massacre  within  fifty  miles  of  Peking. 

If  the  North  ha-s  its  own  form  of  un- 
rest, it  is  peculiar  only  in  that  respect 
The  Yangtze  Valley  Is  seething  with 
discontent,  born  partly  of  Imperial  ex- 
actions and  partly  of  loyalty  to  Kwang 
Su  and  antagonism  to  the  impress's 
regime.    The  Kwang  provinces,  always 
turbulent,  are  a     prey  to    brigandage 
ashore  and  piracy  afloat    The  dangers 
indicated   last  year  appear     to    have 
grown  greater,  therefore,  rather  than 
less.    The  anti-foreign  attitude,  which 
the    Empress    and    her    advisers    ^are 
adopting,  may  encourage  an  outbreak 
of  anti-foreign  feeling  that  would  occa- 
sion   intervention;    or   their    domestic 
policy  may  excite  ditsaCTection  leading 
to  insurrection  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  only  road  of  escape  from  the  two- 
fold danger  seems  to  lie  in  reverting  to 
a  policy  of  reform;  whereas  the  only 
thought  of  the  clique  which  has  usurped 
power,  at  Peking,  seems  to  be  to  accu- 
mulate soldiers  to  protect  itself  against 
the  consequences  of  the  dissatisfaction 
it  inspires.  One  consideration  might  in- 
duce the  Empress  to  desort  the  Reac- 
tionary cau«e  and  throw  her  influence 
into  the  opposite  scale.      It  has  been 
suggested  that  she  is  being  carried  far- 
ther than  she  Intended,  having  had  no 
conception  of  the  forces  that  are  at 
work.    The   last   thing   she  desires   is 
to  endanger  the  dynasty.    If  it  could 
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be  brought  home  to  her  that  the  present 
Reactionary  policy  constitutes  a  danger 
for  the  dynasty  and  the  Empire,  she 
might  be  induced,  yet,  to  change  her 
course  and  support  the  Emperor  in  a 
policy   of   Reform.    Her   halt   on    the 
threshold  of  what  was  intended,  clearly, 
to  be  a  fresh  coup  d*Hat,  two  months 
ago,  goes  to  prove  that  she  is  not  im- 
pervious to  manifestations  of  popular 
sentiment;  but  many  well  qualifled  to 
form  an  opinion  are  persuaded  that  she 
is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  import 
and     magnitude     of     the     crisis     by 
which   the   Empire   Is   assailed.       She 
is  impressed,  for  the  moment,  by  the 
volume  of  remonstrance  her  project  has 
evoked;  although  she  wreaks,  woman- 
like, her  spite  on  those  whom  she  sin- 
gles out  as  opposing  her  will.      The 
present  advice  of  the  Bmperor*«  friends 
^t   Peking   to   their    partizans    in   the 
Provinces  is  said  to  be  not  to  press 
her  too  hard,  but  to  let  her  escape,  if 
she   will,   by   the  loophole  <whlch   tl)e 
protests   have  left  her   In   laying   the 
blame  on   her  advisers.    The  primary 
object  is  to  save  Kwang  'Su.    The  great 
fear  of  the  Reform  party  is  that  he 
may  be  made  away  with.    -So  long  as 
he  is  alive  they  are  contending  for  their 
rightful  sovereign;  but  his  death  would 
undermine  that  standpoint  of  objection 
to  the  Empresses  regime.      To  oppose 
her  if  she  were  ruling  legally  as  Regent 
for  a  new  Emperor  would  be  to  rebel; 
and  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft; the  Chinese  have  It  in  supersti- 
tious dread. 

R.  8.  Qundry, 
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There  are  plentiful  maxiiiMs  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  scattered  broad- 
cast through  the  pages  of  the  moral- 
ists, and  dwelt  upon  constantly  in  the 
greatest  book  of  all.  In  every  form  of 
precept,  allegory  and  illustration  we 
have  all  learnt,  we  have  all  been  taught 
that  it  id  wicked  to  be  rich.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  we  all  believe  it. 
Judging  by  the  unflinching  determina- 
tion with  which  the  attainment  of  that 
supreme  wickedness  Is  set  before  us 
as  a  potent  factor  in  choosing  a  career, 
a  given  line  of  conduct  While  with 
one  tongue,  so  to  speak,  we  tell  our 
youths  >t  is  wicked  to  be  rich,  with  an- 
other we  dissuade  them  with  all  our 
might  from  the  callings,  the  marriage, 
which  might  prevent  them  from  being 
so.  On  one  day  in  the  seven  we  listen 
to  the  solemn  words  which  assure  us 
that  the  wealthy  will  eventually  be  vis- 
ited by  so  horrible  a  fate  that,  if  there 
were  any  listening  who  actually  and 
literally  believed  it,  it  Is  inconceivable 
that  they  should  ever  keep  a  spare  six- 
pence in  their  pockets  again.  And  yet, 
miracle  of  miracles  I  the  very  people 
who,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  ap- 
pear to  acquiesce  in  the  idea  that  the 
rich  nmn  shall  be  eternally  damned,  can 
forget  during  the  rest  of  it  their  con- 
ception of  what  those  tremendous 
words  may  mean,  and  go  on  gaily  qual- 
ifying themselves  during  five  and  a-half 
sevenths  of  their  lives  (I  am  assum- 
ing the  Saturday  half-holiday)  to  be 
forever  lost.  It  is  an  unnecessary  com- 
plication of  the  diflScult  problems  of 
existence,  to  have  to  solve  them  alter- 
nately by  two  diametrically  opposite 
codes.  It  is  as  though  on  one  day  in 
the  .week  we  committed  to  memory 
tables  of  arithmetic  that  inculcated  that 
twice  two  are  three,  and  three  times 
two  are  seven;  and  then,  having  those 


maxims  absolutely  by  rote,  we  had, 
when  it  came  to  practical  working,  to 
admit  that  twice  two  come  to  four 
and  three  times  two  to  six,  in  order 
to  square  them  with  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  Solomon  says  **A  good 
name  is  better  than  riches;'*  and  he 
almost  invariably  assumes,  influenced, 
perhaps,  by  his  nationality,  that  only 
one  of  these  two  alternatives  can  be 
adopted.  I  am  no  economist;  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  here  why  it  appears 
to  be  inevitable  that,  as  society  is  at 
present  constituted,  there  should  be 
inequalities  in  possession,  and  accumu- 
lations in  individual  hands.  Let  us 
simply  recognize  that  such  accumula- 
tions do  take  place,  and  admit  that  they 
are  not  generally,  strange  though  it 
may  seem  after  recalling  the  maxims 
we  have  been  considering,  in  the  bfindB 
of  the  criminal  classes.  There  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  there  are,  many  among 
the  wealthy  who  use  their  means  in  a 
way  unworthy  of  commendation,  but, 
on  the  whole.  I  should  imagine  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  whether  they 
have  inherited  their  riches  or  assembled 
them  themselves,  would— in  accordance 
with  the  aforesaid  weekday  moralists, 
that  is— not  deserve  to  be  lost  at  all, 
but  quite  the  contrary. 

What,  after  all,  does  money  mean? 
merely  golden  sovereigns?  do  we,  if  we 
<have  it,  sit  all  the  time  in  our  cellar 
running  our  skinny  hands  through  the 
glittering  pile?  No,  that  is  not  what 
money  means.  It  does  not,  to  be  sure, 
mean,  either,  the  biggest  things  in  life, 
for  only  inward  grace  can  give 
those;  but  it  can  supplement  the  big- 
gest, in  that  it  may  give  us  the  means 
of  using  them  to  the  beet  advantage. 
Money  cannot  give  the  gift  of  making 
the  friends  worth  having,  or  of  de- 
serving those  friends;  but     it    means 
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greater  and  more  agreeable  posslblli- 
tiea  of  frequenting  them.  It  cannot 
give  the  power  of  understanding  books; 
but  to  those  who  can  understand,  It 
gives  the  power  of  buying  books  to 
read,  without  stint  It  cannot  give  the 
heaven-sent  rapture  In  pictorial  or 
musical  art,  but  It  gives  the  possibility 
of  enjoying  It  more  often.  It  cannot 
give  us  good  and  gifted  children,  but  It 
may  help  us  to  train  them  to  advantage. 
The  best  Is  not  to  be  bought  with 
money,  but  the  setting  of  the  best  Is. 
For  this  reason  Is  the  possession  of  It 
a  crucial  test,  especially  when  newly 
acquired;  and  for  those  who  have  no 
gentle  tastes  to  gratify  a  dazzling  light 
suddenly  shed  on  their  barren  exist- 
ence, revealing  with  unsparing  con- 
spicuousness  the  vulgar  channels  In 
which  alone  It  occurs  to  them  that 
wealth  should  run.  It  Is,  no  doubt, 
good  that  wealth  should  be  spent  and 
aot  hoarded;  the  purpose  of  any  cur- 
rency Is  that  It  should  ultimately  be 
exchanged  for  something  that  it  will 
buy.  That  the  something  should  be 
worth  having  is,  of  course,  essential. 
But  what  people  spend  their  money  on 
generally  does,  at  the  moment,  appear 
to  themselves  to  be  worth  buying.  It 
is  other  people  who  feel  it  is  not.  What 
money  brings  us  should  add  to  the 
adornment,  the  beauty,  the  seemllness 
of  life,  whether  we  buy  with  It  things 
or  ideas.  That  Is  the  thing  to  grasp. 
Let  us  recognize  as  sanely  and  wisely 
as  we  can  that  the  defects  incidental  to 
the  possession  of  wealth  need  not  be 
Inevitable,  if  we  are  on  our  guard 
against  them.  The  limitations  of  taste 
and  character  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  wealth  so  unsparingly 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  displaying, 
are  not  caused  by  it,  any  more  than  a 
limelight  shed  on  to  an  unprepossessing 
object  creates  the  ugliness  it  reveals. 
Let  us  not  fear  to  say  that  in  itself  it 
'  Is  not  wicked  to  be  rich,  any  more  than 
It  is  estimable  to  be  poor;  but  let  us 


keep  unsparingly  before  our  eyes  the 
deterioration  of  character  that  may  be 
brought  about  by  either  the  lack  or 
the  excess  of  means,  and  be  on  our 
watch  against  it.  This  is  an  insidious 
and  a  great  danger.  For  there  are  two 
qualities  which  most  of  us  agree  are 
fine  and  good,  and  to  be  desired,  that 
are  liable  to  be  modified  and  distorted 
by  the  variations  in  our  means.  One 
Is  the  large-hearted  impulse  to.  part  with 
what  we  have,  not  for  our  own  good 
only,  but  for  that  of  the  community  or 
of  individuals;  the  other  Is  the  spirit 
of  a  sober  self-denial  opposed  to  self- 
indulgence.  This,  the  spirit  of  tem- 
perance; that,  the  spirit  of  magnifi- 
cence. But  we  cannot,  in  the  perfunc- 
tory teaching  of  morals,  which  Is  all 
we  have  time  for  in  these  days,  make  it 
clear  to  ourselves  and  to  others  how 
Important  it  is  that  these  finer  Impulses 
should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  our  vary- 
ing conditions.  We  are  apt,  in  the 
hurry  of  material  life,  to  lose  sight  of 
this  main  point  at  issue;  to  confuse  en- 
forced, distasteful  acts  of  economy 
with  a  noble  impulse  of  sober  simplic- 
ity; we  are  misled  into  attributing 
the  constant  and  cruel  necessity,  forced 
on  the  great  majority  of  manldnd,  of  ' 
spending  and  of  buying  less  than  they 
would  like  to  spend  or  to  buy,  to  a 
fine  spirit  of  self-denial,  and  we  gradu- 
ally grow  into  considering  the  mere 
act  of  saving  as  a  virtue  in  itself.  But 
it  is  not  there  that  virtue  lies. 

There  are  certain  qualities  necessary 
to  a  complicated  social  organization^ 
Thrift  is  one  of  them— which,  encour- 
aged at  first  entirely  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  become  through  the  ages 
so  indispensable  to  the  state  of  society 
which  calls  them  forth,  that  they  are 
erected  Into  virtues  necessary  to  the 
ideal  character,  and  taught  to  one  gen- 
eration after  another,  indelibly  Im- 
pressed on  them.  And  that  quite  In- 
discriminately; for  we  are  obliged  to 
embody  our  teaching  of  morals  1q  a 
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series   of   rongh-and-ready    uncompro- 
mising maxims,  that  we  impart  to  all 
alike,  whatever  the  circumstances  of 
the  learner.    There  is  no  leisure,  In  the 
evil  days  we  have  fallen  upon,  to  ex- 
pound with  care  to  reverent  disciples 
how  infinitely  varying  are  the  canons 
and  obligations  of  what  we  may  call 
the  lesser  virtues— to  point  out  and  to 
distinguish,  in  a  dignified,  exhaustive 
and  philosophical  fashion.     The  result 
is  that  we  attempt  to  guide  the  whole 
of  our  kind  by  precepts  fitted  for  one 
portion  of  them  and  absolutely  unfitted 
for  another.    The  terse  and  pithy  max- 
ims in  which  the  exi>erience  of  gener- 
ations finds  its  final   form,   although 
they  may  serve  crudely  enough  as  a 
working  basis  of  conduct,  are  unavoid- 
ably apt  to  lead  us  astray  by  not  pre- 
senting alternatives.    It  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  a  want  of  half-tones,  so 
to  speak,  about  such  definite  utterances; 
for  if  a  proverb  were  to  attempt  to 
qualify  its  own  authority  by  pointing 
out  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  modi- 
fied, it  would  cease  to  be  so  portable 
a  piece  of  wisdom,  and  would  more  re- 
semble a  speech  or  a  sermon.     We  a^, 
therefore,  driven  into  the  constant  and, 
immense  mistake  of  infiicting  the  same 
ordinances  on  every  one  alike.    And  in 
the  particular  subject  we  are  discuss- 
ing, we  commit  the  absurdity  of  laying 
down  for  rich  and  for  poor  the  same 
rule;   and   instead   of   admitting   that 
there  is  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  not 
wicked,   but   only   highly    inexpedient 
and   unadvisable   for  those    who   are 
poor,  and  entirely  allowable  in  those 
who  are  the    reverse,    we    lay   down 
the     same     precept     for     all     indis- 
criminately,   and     can    it    a    virtue. 
Since,     therefore,     there     are     more 
people,  unfortunately,  in  the  world  with 
little  money  than    with     much,  since 
there  are  more  who  are  under  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  for  their  necessaries 
only,  and  not  for  the  superfiuitles,  we 
must  need»-Hso  we  are  told— adopt  the 


maxim  which  should  govern  the  mar 
jority;  and  the  minority  must  hobble 
through  existence  cramped  by  the  or- 
dinances made  to  fit  the  narrowly  cir- 
cumstanced, until  the  minds  of  the  easy 
become  inevitably  crippled  and  nar- 
rowed, too.  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
gained"— "Take  care  of  the  pence,  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them* 
selves"— "Turn  a  penny  in  your  pocket 
before  you  take  it  out*'— such  are  some 
of  the  stultifying  maxims  we  learn  and 
repeat  until,  upon  my  soul,  they  can 
never  quite  be  unlearnt  again.  "Penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,"— one  of  the 
few  utterances  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question— sometimes  arises  to  stagger 
and  confuse  us  by  confronting  us  with 
an  admonition  entirely  opposite  to 
those  we  have  the  acquired  habit  of 
obeying. 

I  recall  a  saying  I  used  to  hear  In 
my  youth— we  were  expected  to  allow 
it  reverently  to  sink  into  our  minds 
until  It  became  part  of  our  code  of 
morals— "When  you  are  going  to  buy  a 
thing,  think  first  If  you  want  it,  and 
secondly.  If  you  can  do  without  it" 
Do  without  it?  Why,  all  the  beauUful 
and  most  of  the  agreeable  things  of  life 
can  be  "done  without"  in  the  sense  that 
we  do  not  die  of  renouncing  them— we 
only  become  stupidly  resigned  and  lim- 
ited human  beings  if  we  carry  that  prin- 
ciple to  Its  extreme  limit  and  never  get 
anything  we  can  do  without  Here, 
ngaln.  we  encounter  the  absurdity  of 
trying  to  make  such  a  proposition  of 
universal  application,  with  the  mon- 
strous result  that,  framed  for  those 
who  could  only  aCTord  to  buy  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
many  others  who  could  have  afforded 
very  much  more,  and  who  actually 
think  they  are  being  praiseworthy  in 
keeping  their  lives  as  barren  and  un- 
adorned as  possible.  There  are  char- 
acters with  regard  to  whom  such  a 
system  as  this  combines  the  evil  Infiu- 
ences  of  both  poverty  and  riches,  and 
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brings  out  tlic  finer  results  of  neither. 
It  is  impossible  to  advance  through  the 
world  In  a  stately  and  seemly  fasliion 
If  you  are  forever  stumbling  .'>ver  little 
wooden  precepts;  there  cannot  be  a 
noble  amplitude  of  moral  gesture  if 
every  time  the  hand  is  extended  the  ac- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
impulse  to  draw  it  back.  The  instinc- 
tive impulse  to  save  ungracefully,  on 
small  occasions,  when  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  make  a  deliberate  effort  to 
overcome  it,  may  exist  side  by  side 
with  an  impulse  towards  equally  un- 
graceful self-indulgence.  The  latter  is 
not  magnificence;  the  former  is  not 
temperance.  And  the  man  with  many 
pennies,  brought  up  on  the  maxims 
suitable  to  the  man  with  few,  will 
probably,  if  he  is  that  way  inclined, 
have  the  tendency  to  keep  a  penny  in 
his  pocket  when  he  had  better  take  it 
out.  But  let  us  call  things  by  their 
proper  names.  A  first-class  pas.senger 
giving  an  inadequate  tip  to  a  railway 
porter,  or  a  man  in  a  fur  coat  refusing 
a  penny  to  the  street  loafer  who  opens 
the  door  of  his  brougham,  is  not  exer- 
cising self-denial  or  practising  thrift, 
he  is  obeying  a  sedulously  implanted 
instinct  of  saving;  that  is  all.  Those 
ugly  little  economies  have  no  relation 
to  the  renunciation— tine,  if  exercised 
in  the  right  spirit— of  the  man  who  goes 
on  foot  because  he  cannot  aCTord  an 
omnibus,  or  without  his  newspaper  be- 
cause his  wife  and  children  want  the 
money  for  their  clothes.  There  is 
something  stern  and  noble  in  that  form 
of  saving;  but  there  is  none  when  the 
same  action  is  unnecessary,  and  is 
prompted,  not  by  Thrift,  but  by  that 
half-brother  of  Thrift  whose  name  is 
Stinginess. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a 
man  who  will  spend  a  thousand  pounds 
on  a  fine  picture— and  if  he  can  see 
with  his  own  eyes  that  it  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture, and  can  be  uplifted  by  living  In 
its  presence,  he  is  incalculably  right  so 


to  spend  it— will  think  twice  before  he 
buys  an  ^xtra  copy  of  the  Times  to  retd 
on  his  way  home,  or  before  he  gives  t 
cabman  an  extra  sixpence  on   a  cold 
day.    And  yet,  if  that  rich  man  wasted 
pennies  and  overpaid  cabmen  to  the  ex- 
tent of  even  a  shilling  a  day,  which  would 
seem  to  most  millionaires  very  extravt- 
gant,  the  net  result  would  only  amount 
to  18^  5«.  in  one  year,  the  price  of  one 
of  his  wife's  cheaper  gowns.      But  to 
effect  that  saving  in  a  lump   sum  by 
going  without  the  gown,  which  wobM 
be  much  better  than  going  without  the 
picture,  in  order  to  have  a  small  daily 
margin,    supposing   that  only    one  <^ 
these    alternative      courses     can     be 
adopted,  does  not  appear  often  to  occur  ^ 
to  the  minds  of  the  people  concerned. 
Why?    Because  we  had  persuaded  ou^ 
selves  that  we  had  better  take  care  of 
the  pence  than  the  pounds.      What  we 
buy  with  the  pounds,   what  ^n-e  save 
with  the  pennies,  is  not  really  the  pic- 
ture, is  not  the  satisfaction  of  obeying 
an  impulse  of  economy;  It  is  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  that  we  are  buying,  that 
we  are  intensifying,  every  time  we  con- 
solidate it  in  one  direction  or  another. 
For  this  is  a  terrible  danger  that  may 
await  us;  that  the  doors  closed  by  our 
own  action  against  fine  and  noble  poa- 
sibilities  become  more  and  more  IneTl- 
tably  sealed  by  the  action  of  time,  until 
at  last  we  forget  that  they  ever  were 
open.      There  are  always,   unhappily, 
under  all  conditions  of  life,  some  doon 
that   we   close,    some   possibilities  we 
stifle  forever.    And  it  may  happen  to 
us  as  well  in  poverty  as  in  riches,  only 
the   possibilities   stifled    will   be    of  a 
different  kind.    Terrible   snares   as  to 
the  directing  of  character   lie   in  the 
way  of  both.    By  poverty  I  do  not  here 
mean   that   absolute   poverty    of     the 
slums.    In    which   each   penny    lacked 
means  a  corresponding  deprivation  of 
actual  food  and  warmth,  or  shelter;  I 
mean  that  other  poverty,  hard  also  to 
bear,  whose  necessities  include  super-. 
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flnlties  which  have  to  be  renamiced  by 
an  endless  serlea  of  efforts  of  self- 
denial. 

There  should  be  different  names 
f<Nr  these  two  forms  of  lack  of 
means,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  the  different 
forms  of  suffering  they  Inflict— which. 
In  the  one  case.  Is  mainly  physical,  and 
the  other,  mental— for  It  becomes  con- 
fusing, blurring,  and  entirely  mislead- 
ing If  we  try  to  compare  them  on  actu- 
ally the  same  grounds  and  using  the 
same  words.  The  deprivations  and  re- 
nunciations which  may  fall  upon  us, 
going  up  through  the  different  layers 
iA  the  social  order,  not  Infrequently 
Include  people  of  a  station  and  posi- 
tion obliging  them  to  live,  in  a  measure, 
according  to  the  standards  of  the 
wealthy  and  distinguished.  This  Is 
Hie  thing  that  Is  difficult  to  bear  with 
simplicity  and  dignity,  and  in  those  who 
lack  those  qualities,  and  who,  whateyer 
their  social  posltiosi  or  their  absolute 
means,  conceive  they  have  not  enough, 
it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  most  curi- 
ous manifestations.  Is  not  this,  by  the 
way,  one  of  the  foxes  that  ought  to  be 
kept  under  one^s  cloak?  Not,  perhaps, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  financial 
equilibrium  of  society,  but  simply  from 
that  of  making  the  social  relations  of 
human  beings  with  one  another  seemly, 
agreeable  and  dignified.  The  person 
who,  in  a  smart  drawing-room,  laments 
aloud  over  'her  lack  of  means— I  say 
"her"  advisedly,  for  this  seems  to  be 
an  error  that  women  are  more  likely  to 
fall  into  than  meor-'ls  hardly  less  un- 
pleasant than  the  one  who,  on  the  same 
occasion,  loudly  proclaims  the  fact  of 
having  money  in  superfluity.  To  be 
sure,  we  tolerate  one  manifestation  more 
readily  than  the  other,  because  the  com- 
bination of  high  social  claims  with  in- 
adequate means  Is,  on  the  whole,  more 
likely  to  produce  a  bearable  result  than 
the  opposite  combination  of  too  ample 
means  with  inadequate  standards.  This 
is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  we  do  not 
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protest  more  loudly  against  the  neigh- 
bor who,  lying  necessarily  beyond  the 
reach  of  offers  of  help,  persists  in  ex- 
plaining hw  existence  in  the  terms  of 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and  so 
bringing  money,  in  words  aa  well  as  in 
deeds,  prominently  into  the  foreground 
as  almost  the  principal  factor  of  life. 
Such  conditions,  in  natures  which  axe 
not  noble,  are  apt  to  engender  a  con- 
centration upon  the  petty  details  of 
existence,  a  habit  of  sdection  not  gov- 
erned by  high  standards,  but  by  an  ad- 
justment to  possibilities.  This  is  a 
possible  danger  of  both  limited  and  un- 
limited meana.  In  the  former  case^ 
ideals  may  fade  and  standards  become 
blurred  by  the  interposition  of  Ignoble 
preoccupations;  in  the  latter,  from  its 
not  being  abscdutely  essential  that  a 
wise  reflection  and  weighing  of  alter- 
natives should  accompany  the  process 
of  selection,  the  capacity  to  select  is 
again  likely  to  suffer.  The  fln^  tastes 
and  discriminations  are  not  necessarily 
brought  to  their  greatest  perfection 
by  being  able  to  afford  to  get  the  sec- 
ond best  as  well  aa  the  best,  by  being 
able,  without  a  thought,  to  make  a 
trial  of  something  that  may  be  inade- 
quate, in  order  to  discard  it  afterwards, 
it  may  be,  for  something  not  more  de- 
sirable. 

There  is  a  danger  in  an  existence 
too  easy-going  and  prosperous  of  los- 
ing hold  on  the  finer,  stronger  aspirar 
tions,  on  the  virtues  of  sobriety  and 
temperance  in  the  widest  sense;  a  dan- 
ger of  being  gradually  overlaid  by  an 
abundance  of  detail  and  ornament.  In 
every  order  a  sign  of  decadence.  In 
the  noble  nature,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  succeeds  in  governing  its  fate 
instead  of  beii^r  governed  with  it,  in 
keeping  hold  of  the  ideal  in  the  face  of 
poverty,  the  finer,  stronger  virtues  are 
more  likely  to  be  engendered  than  in 
the  case  of  the  prosperous  who  hold  on 
their  satisfied  way  In  an  existence  sub- 
ject to  the  continued  encroachment  of 
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Belf-indalgence  both  of  the  body  and 
of  the  spirit 

I  am  not  pausing  to  discuss  here  the 
desirability  that  the    affluent    should 
enjoy  part  of  their  means  in  a  way 
which  appears  to  most  people  so  ob- 
viously "right,"  according  to  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  altruism,  that  It  Is 
needless  to  spend  time  In  discussing  it. 
I  am  not  going  to  repeat  a  thought  that 
occurs  in  so  many  wise  and  foolish 
forms  to  most  hitman  minds  at  either 
end  of  the  social  scale,  that  part  of  the 
means  of  the  rich  should  be  consecrated 
to  helping  those  who  deserve  help,  or 
even  those  who  simply  need  it      In 
both   oases  I  would  say  incidentally 
that  It  is  always  possible  to  find  out 
whether  they  do  either  one  or  the  other, 
though  this  means  a  great  deal  more 
trouble  than  enunciating  a  general  re- 
luctance to  "pauperise."     It  may  some- 
times be  allowable  to  act  for  the  legiti- 
mate advantage  of  the  individual  on 
lines  which  would  not  be  practicable 
If  applied  to  the  community.     But  the 
welfare  of  the  two  appear  at  first  eight 
so  inextricably  intertwined  that  it  Is, 
no  doubt  more  easy  to  say  that  the  one 
must  not  be  attempted  for  fear  of  en- 
dangering the  other,  than  carefully  and 
patiently  to  disentangle,   for  a  given 
contingency,  the  threads  that  bind  them 
together;   and   take   the    considerable 
trouble  tliat  It  means  to  arrive  at  dis- 
tinguishing. 

And  as  for  the  really,  absolutely 
poor,  those  in  whom  every  generous 
Impulse,  every  offer  of  help,  every  con- 
tribution towards  the  needs  of  another 
means,  as  the  French  say,  paying  with 
their  person,  depriving  themselves  of 
what  they  have  to  give  to  some  one 
else,  sitting  up  themselves  at  night  by 
a  neighbor's  sick  bed  and  thus  practi- 
cally taking  their  share  of  another's 
trouble,— I  would  almost  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  such  an  attitude  of  mind 
engenders  certain  high  virtues  which 
are  practically  unknown  among  those 


who,  under  similar  circumstances,  sim- 
ply draw  out  their  pui^,  ot  write  a  let- 
ter ..  .  and  send  somebody  else.    It  is 
probably  unavoidable.    These  acts  of 
daily  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  accom- 
plished as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  cost 
of  personal  fatigue,  suffering  and  iHiva^ 
tlon,  are  things  that  cannot  be  learnt 
in  theory,  and  are  likely  to  be  practised 
but  very  exceptionally  by  those  who 
can  exercise  them  by  proxy.    Is  it  true, 
then,  after  all— can  it  be?— that  there 
is  a  high  level  of  moral  achievement 
which  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  rich  to 
attain?  certain  qualities,  and  those  of 
the  finest  kind,  which  are  bound  to  lie 
dormant  if  circumstances  do  not  call 
them  forth?   If  so,  let  us  seek  for  the 
remedy  in  the  right  place.      Thrift  is 
not  the  virtue  we  need  here.    It  is  not 
so  simple  as  that    What  is  needed  is 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  the 
action  of  surroundings     and    circum- 
stances, lest  we  should  fall  a  helpless 
prey  to  them;  to  keep  alive  by  constant 
effort  the  conviction  that  it  is  necessary 
to  resist  them.   But  it  is  possible  that 
those  whose  lives  are  sunny  and  pros- 
perous may  mistake  the  content  and 
satisfaction  they  feel  for  a  condition  of 
moral  excellence   in   which   watchful- 
ness is  not  so  much  needed.      Plato 
tells  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  cheerful 
when  you  are  old  and  poor;  and  we 
may  presume,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
difficult  when  you  are  old  and  rich. 
But  even  granting  that  that  is  so,  which 
it  certainly  is  not  invariably— otherwise 
we  should  have  a  whole  class  of  cheer- 
ful old  rich  whose  existence  would  be 
of  the  greatest  gain'  to  the  community^ 
that  is  not  the  highest  form  of  excel- 
lence.   That  Is  the  sort  of  well-being 
that  comes  from  repletion;  you  have 
had  your  fill  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
and  can  sit  down  well  content    It  Is 
not  philosophical   and  spiritual ,  calm« 
arrived  at  by  effort  and  aspiration.  Tlie 
obvious  and  disheartening  condition  of 
the  people  who  have  had   enough  Is 
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that  they  do  not  want  more;  and,  tiiei<e- 
fore,  do  not  try  to  attain  lU  This  It  is 
that  may  stop  the  «trenuou8  imimlse, 
both  of  a  moral  and  mental  kind;  for 
the  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ter, may  mistake  the  satisfactory  devel- 
opment arrived  at  by  helpful  circnm- 
stance,  for  natural  endowment  But 
still  this  condition,  this  kind  of  "good- 
ness," which  is  what,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  favorably  situated  average  human 
being  may  hope  to  attain,  is  of  the  kind 
which  Is  the  second  best  For,  after 
admitting  the  value  of  money  in  pro- 
curing the  possession,  or  even  in  eking 
out  the  perception,  of  the  really  good 
things  In  this  world,  we  must  recognize 
that  these  are  still  but  Joys  of  the  sec- 
ond order.  The  chosen  know  some- 
thing else.  There  are,  happily,  some 
left  In  the  wcHrld,  who,  having  but  little 
means,  do  not  oare  about  having  more, 
all  their  desires  and  their  possibilities 
being  divinely  absorbed  In  the  posses- 
sion of  some  great  and  glorious  glf  t— 
or  even,  failing  the  gift  the  contempla- 
tion and  pursuit  of  some  lofty  ideal. 

The  glowing  spark  of  endeavor  stren- 
uously kept  alive  by  ceaseless  effort 
until  it  is  fanned  into  an  unquenchable 
flame;  the  passionate  concentration  of 

purpose  in  the  facing  of  privation;  the 

• 

unconscious  effort  at  readjustment  that 
may  inspire  the  genius  in  his  need 
with  a  fury  of  purpose  to  poise  his 
balance  with  destiny  more  evenly,— all 
this,  in  its  fulness,  is  inconsistent  with 
riches.  There  is  something  in  the  fact 
of  the  luxurious,  cushioned  existence, 
flooded  without  any  personal  effort  with 
light  and  warmth,  which  seems  in 
some  terrible  way  to  put  out  forever 
the  flame  from  within,  or,  at  best,  to 
prevent  it  from  burning  with  more  than 
a  pale  flicker.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
possession  of  ample  means  is  likely  to 
Induce  a  greater  variety  of  surround- 
ings, of  occupation,  of  intercourse,  and 
must  break  in  on  the  determination  to 
achieve    the    single-minded     purpose. 


kept  before  the  eyes  of  him  who  has 
nothing  else  to  lo<A  upon.  The  wealthy 
man  may  be  a  p&tron  of  the  arts,  a 
connoisseur,  an  amateur;  he  may  be 
supported  by  a  deluding  Inward  con- 
sciousness that  had  things  been  other- 
wise he  might  still  have  conquered 
fame  and  opulence  for  himself.  It  is 
better  that  it  should  be  so.  Or  ra/thmr« 
I  would  say,  that  since  it  is  Inevitable 
that  It  crhould  be  so,  let  him  think  that 
it  is  better.  For  It  is  not  given  to  us, 
happily,  to  determine  in  which  layer  of 
the  social  strata  we  should  like  our 
lives  to  be  cast— whether  with  those 
who  have  more,  or  have  less,  or  with 
those  who  are  between,  in  that  middle 
state  which  poets  and  thinkers  have 
assured  us  is  the  golden,  the  happy 
state  of  all.  Shall  we  dare,  in  the  face 
of  their  utterances,  to  hint  that  it  is 
not?  And  yet  .  .  .  why  is  it  golden? 
why  is  it  happiest?  Because,  presum- 
ably, it  is  the  state  which  makes  for  a 
selfish  well-being  without  responsibility 
as  without  incentive?  Let  us  say  boldly 
that  the  mind  that  can  dare,  endure, 
attempt  would  never  choose  to  be 
"seated  in  the  mean"  if  it  could  have 
something  else.  The  highest  achieve- 
ment is  not  being  contented  with  that 
seat,  the  highest  striving  Is  not  com- 
patible with  it  No!  in  my  heart  I  be- 
lieve that  mediocrity  is  not  golden.  It 
is  leaden— It  weighs  down  aspiration.  It 
hinders  accomplle^ment  it  deadens 
hope;  it  lacks  alike  the  spur  of  poverty 
and  the  encouragement  of  wealth.  It 
stagnates,  Instead  of  battling  or  rush- 
ing. There  lies  the  danger  of  the  mid- 
dle course,  different  it  may  be,  from 
that  which  menaces  either  riches  or 
poverty,  but  danger  still. 

But  since  these  different  strata  are 
governed  by  different  conditions,  and, 
as  applied  to  detail,  different  standards; 
since  for  some  who  are  within  the  iron 
grasp  of  necessity  the  alternatives  are 
few,  and  for  others  for  whom  proclivity 
and  not  necessity  may  decide,   more 
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nmnerous;  since  all  altematiyes  make 
demands  on  character  and  aptitudes, 
and  since  tiiose,  therefoce,  who  have 
many  alternatives  have  a  more  seardi- 
liig  test  applied  to  them  than  those  who 
have  fewer,  It  would  be  inestimably 
tielpfol  to  us  all  if  we  might  have  a 
code  of  life  varied  in  detail  according 
to  different  circumstances.  Such  a 
code  would  be  more  pliable,  more  prac- 
ticable, more  possible  than  the  crude. 
Inelastic  rule  intended  for  one  section 
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of  society  only,  by  which  all  the  others, 
nevertheless,  attempt  to  grope  their 
way.  It  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
face,  once  for  all,  the  fact  that  we  axe 
not  necessarily  wicked  if  we  are  rich* 
nor  good  if  we  are  poor;  and  that  it  is 
not  by  trying  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  money  that  are  desirable 
in  the  poor  that  the  rich  will  remove 
the  traditional  stain  attaching  to  their 
condition. 

Florence  Bett. 


THE  SWALLOWS. 

« 

In  ancient  days  when,  under  cloudless  skies. 
Spring's  earlie9t  swallows  touched  the  Italian  shore. 

Sad-hearted  mothers  gased  with  yearning  eyes. 
And  cried,  "Our  darlings  come  to  us  once  uk^." 

A  pretty  fancy  whAch  our  wiser  age 

Has  long  outgrown.    And  yet— for  Bngland  stands 
Watching  the  strife  in  which  her  sons  engage 

At  her  behest.  In  those  far  Southern  lands, 

A  thousand  sons  she  mourns,  untimely  slain. 
Like  early  flowers  that  fall  beneath  the  scythe. 

SwaUows  who  seek  your  Bnglish  home  again. 
Over  their  graves  your  song  was  loud  and  blithe 

A  few  short  weeks  ago.    Perhaps  a  gleam 
Lit  heavy  eyes  that  saw  you  swoop  and  dart, 

While  memories  of  some  willow-shaded  stream 
Or  windy  down  arose  within  the  heart 


Wherefore  to  us,  this  spring,  your  song  shall  be 
Fraught  with  a  deeper  meaning  than  of  yore, 

As  if,  across  the  leagues  of  sundering  sea, 
Some  whispered  message  from  our  dead  ye  bore. 

Th.  8p«cutor.  ^-  P^  Neuman. 
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THE  HEART  OF  DARKNESS.* 


BT  JOBKPH  COHRAD. 


IV. 


"One  evening,  as  I  was  lying  flat  on 
the  deck  of  my  steamboat,  I  heard 
▼oices  approaching— and  there  was  the 
nephew  and  the  nncle  strolling  along 
the  bank.  I  laid  my  head  on  my  arm 
again,  and  had  nearly  lost  myself  in  a 
doze,  when  somebody  said  in  my  ear, 
as  it  were:  'I  am  as  harmless  as  a 
littie  child,  but  I  don't  like  to  be  dic- 
tated to.  Am  I  a  manager— or  am  I 
not?  I  was  ordered  to  send  him  there. 
It's  incredible.'  ...  I  became  aware 
that  the  two  were  standing  on  the 
shore  alongside  the  forepart  of  the 
steamboat,  Jnst  below  my  head.  I  did 
not  move;  it  did  not  occnr  to  me  to 
move.  I  was  sleepy.  'It  is  unpleas- 
ant,' gmnted  the  uncle.  'He  has  asked 
the  administration  to  be  sent  there,' 
said  the  other,  'with  the  idea  of  showing 
what  he  could  do;  and  I  was  instructed 
accordingly.  Look  at  the  influence 
that  man  must  have.  Is  it  not  frigh- 
ful?*  They  both  agreed  it  was  fright- 
ful, then  made  several  bizarre  remarks: 
'Make  rain  and  fine  weather— one  man 
—the  council— by  the  nose'— bits  of  ab- 
surd sentences  that  got  the  better  of 
my  drowsiness,  so  that  I  had  pretty 
near  the  whole  of  my  wits  about  me 
when  the  uncle  said,  'The  climate  may 
do  away  with  this  difficulty  for  you. 
Is  he  alone  there?  'Yes,'  answered  the 
manager;  'he  sent  his  assistant  down 
the  river  with  a  note  to  me  in  these 
terms:  "Clear  this  poor  devil  out  of  the 
country,  and  don't  bother  sending  more 
of  that  sort  I  had  rather  be  alone  than 
have  the  kind  of  men  you  can  dispose 
of  with  me."  It  was  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Can  you  imagine  such  impu- 
*  Oopyright  by  B.  8.  Modiire  ft  Co. 


deuce ?  'Anything  since  then?  asked 
the  other,  hoarsely.  'Ivory,'  Jerked  the 
nephew;  'lots  of  it— prime  sort— lots— 
most  annoying,  from  him.'  'And  with 
that?  questioned  the  heavy  rumble. 
'Invoice,'  was  the  reply,  fired  out,  so 
to  speak.  Then  silence.  They  had 
been  talking  about  Kurtz. 

"I  was  broad  awake  by  this  time,  but 
lying  perfectly  at  ease,  remained  still, 
having  no  Inducement  to  change  my 
position.  'How  did  that  ivory  come  all 
this  way?  growled  the  elder  man,  w4io 
seemed  very  vexed.  The  other  ex- 
plained that  it  had  come  with  a  fieet  of 
canoes  in  charge  of  an  English  half- 
caste  clei^  Kurtz  had  with  him,  that 
Kurtz  had  apparently  intended  to  re- 
turn himself,  the  station  being  by  that 
time  bare  of  goods  and  stores;  but  after 
coming  300  miles  had  suddenly  decided 
to  go  back,  which  he  started  to  do  alone 
In  a  small  dugout  with  four  paddlers, 
leaving  the  half-caste  to  continue  down 
the  river  with  the  ivory.  The  two  fel- 
lows there  seemed  astounded  at  any- 
body attempting  such  a  things  They 
were  at  a  loss  for  an  adequate  motive. 
As  to  me,  I  seemed  to  see  Kurtz  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  a  distinct  glimpse. 
The  dugout,  four  paddling  savages  and 
the  lone  white  man  turning  his  bade 
suddenly  on  the  headquarters,  on  relief, 
on  thoughts  of  home— perhaps;  setting 
his  face  toward  the  depths  of  the  wil- 
derness, toward  his  empty  •  and  deso- 
late station.  I  did  not  know  the  mo- 
tive. Perhaps  he  was  Just  simply  a 
fine  fellow  who  stuck  to  his  work  for 
its  own  sake.  His  name,  you  under- 
stand, had  not  been  pronounced  once. 
He  was  'that  man.'  The  half-caste 
who,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  had  con- 
ducted a  difficult  trip  with  great  pm- 
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dence  and  pluck,  was  invariably  alluded 
to  as  'that  scoundrel.'  The  'scoundrel' 
had  said  the  'man'  had  been  ill— had 
recovered.  .  .  .  The  two  below  me 
moved  away  then  a  few  paces  and 
strolled  back  and  forth  at  some  little 
distance.  I  heard:  'Military  post— doc- 
tor—200  miles— quite  alone  now— un- 
avoidable delays— nine  months— no 
news— strange  rumors.'  They  ap- 
proached again  Just  as  the  manager 
was  saying,  'Nobody  unless  a  species  of 
wandering  trader— a  pestilential  fellow, 
snapping  ivory  from  the  natives.'  Who 
was  it  they  were  talking  about  now?  I 
gathered  in  snatches  that  this  was 
some  man  supposed  to  be  in  Kurtz's 
district,  and  of  whom  the  manager  did 
not  approve.  'We  will  not  be  free 
from  unfair  competition  until  one  of 
these  fellows  is  hanged  for  an  ex- 
ample,' he  said.  'Certainly,'  grunted  the 
other;  'get  him  hanged!  Why  not?  Any- 
thing—anything can  be  done  in  this 
country.  That's  what  I  say;  nobody 
here,  you  understand,  here,  can  en- 
danger your  position.  And  why?  You 
stand  the  climate— you  outlast  them  all. 
The  danger  is  in  Europe;  but  there  be- 
fore I  left  I  took  care  to—'  They  moved 
off  and  whispered,  then  their  voices 
rose  again.  The  extraordinary  series 
of  delays  is  not  my  fault  I  did  my  pos- 
sible.' The  fat  man  sighed,  'Very  sad.' 
•And  the  pestiferous  absurdity  of  his 
talk,'  continued  the  other;  'he  bothered 
me  enough  when  he  was  here.  Bach 
station  should  be  like  a  beacon  on  the 
road  towards  better  things,  a  centre 
for  trade,  of  course,  but  also  for  hu- 
manizing, improving,  instructing.  Con- 
ceive you— that  ass!  And  he  wants  to 
be  manager!  No,  its—'  Here  he  got 
choked  by  excessive  indignation,  and  I 
lifted  my  head  the  least  bit  I  was 
surprised  to  see  how  near  they  were— 
right  under  me;  I  could  have  spat  upon 
their  hats.  They  were  looking  on  the 
ground  absorbed  in  thought  The  man- 
ager was   switching   his   leg  with   a 


slender  twig.  His  sagacious  relative 
lifted  his  head.  'You  have  been  well 
since  you  came  out  this  time?'  he  asked. 
The  other  gave  a  start  'Who?  I?  O, 
like  a  charm— like  a  charm.  But  the 
rest— O,  my  goodness!  All  sick.  They 
die  so  quick,  too,  that  I  haven't  the 
time  to  send  them  out  of  the  country- 
it's  incredible!'  'H'h.  Just  so,'  grunted 
the  uncle.  'Aih,  my  boy,  trust  to  this— 
I  say  trust  to  this.'  I  saw  him  extend 
his  short  flipper  of  an  arm-  for  a  semi- 
circular gesture  that  took  in  the  forest, 
the  creek,  the  mud,  the  river,  seemed 
to  beckon  with  a  dishonoring  flourish 
before  the  sunlit  face  of  the  land  a 
treacherous  appeal  to  the  lurking  death, 
to  the  hidden  evil,  to  the  profound 
darlmess  of  its  heart  It  was  so  start- 
ling that  I  leaped  to  my  feet  and  looked 
back  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  as 
though  I  had  expected  an  answer  of 
some  sort  to  that  black  display  of  con- 
fidence. You  luiow  the  foolish  notions 
that  come  to  one  sometimes.  The  high 
stillness  confronted  these  two  figures 
with  its  ominous  patience,  waiting  for 
the  passing  away  of  a  fantastic  inva- 
sion. 

"They  swore  aloud  together— out  of 
sheer  fright,  I  believe— then,  pretending 
not  to  know  anything  of  my  existence, 
turned  back  to  the  station.  The  sun 
was  low,  and,  leaning  forward  side  by 
side,  they  seemed  to  be  tugging  pain- 
fully uphill  their  two  ridiculous  shad- 
ows of  unequal  length,  that  trailed  be- 
hind them  slowly  over  the  tall  grass 
without  bending  a  single  blade. 

"In  a  few  days  the  Eldorado  expedi- 
tion went  into  the  patient  wilderness, 
that  closed  upon  them  as  the  sea 
closes  over  a  diver.  Long  afterward 
the  news  came  that  all  the  donkeys 
were  dead.  I  know  nothing  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  less  valuable  animals.  They, 
no  doubt  like  the  rest  of  us,  found 
what  they  deserved.  I  did  not  inquire. 
I  was  then  rather  excited  at  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  Kurtz  very  soon.  When 
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I  say  very  soon,  I  mean  comiMuratiTely. 
It  was  Just  two  months  from  the  day 
we  left  the  creek  when  we  came  to  the 
bank  below  Kurtz's  station. 

"Going  up  that  river  was  like  trav- 
elling back  to  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  the  world,  when  vegetation  rioted 
on  the  earth,  and  the  big  trees  were 
kings.  An  empty  stream,  a  great  si- 
lence, an  impenetrable  forest  The  air 
was  warm,  thick,  heavy,  sluggish. 
There  was  no  Joy  in  the  brilliance  of 
sunshine.  The  long  stretches  of  the 
waterway  ran  on,  deserted,  into  the 
gloom  of  overshadowed  distances.  On 
silvery  sandbanks  hippos  and  4migators 
sunned  themselves  side  by  side;  the 
broadening  waters  flowed  through  a 
mob  of  wooSed  islands.  You  lost  your 
way  on  that  river  as  you  would  in  a 
desert,  and  butted  all  day  long  against 
shoals,  trying  to  find  the  channel,  till 
you  thought  yourself  bewitched  and  cut 
off  forever  from  everything  you  had 
known  once—somewhere— far  away— in 
another  existence,  perhaps.  There 
were  moments  when  one's  past  came 
back  to  one,  as  it  will  sometimes  when 
you  have  not  a  moment  to  spare  to 
yourself;  but  it  came  in  the  shape  of  an 
unrestf  ul  and  noisy  dream,  remembered 
with  wonder  among  the  overwhelming 
realities  of  this  strange  world  of  plants, 
water  and  silence.  And  this  stillness 
of  life  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  a 
peace.  It  was  the  stillness  of  an  im- 
placable force  brooding  over  an  inscru- 
table intention.  It  looked  at  you  with 
a  vengeful  aspect.  I  got  used  to  it 
afterward;  I  did  not  see  it  any  more; 
I  had  no  time.  I  had  to  keep  guessing 
at  the  channel;  I  had  to  discern,  mostly 
by  inspiration,  the  signs  of  hidden 
-banks;  I  watched  for  sunken  stones;  I 
was  learning  to  clap  my  teeth  smartly 
before  my  heart  flew  out,  when  I 
shaved,  by  a  fluke,  some  infernal  sly 
old  snag  that  would  have  ripped  the 
life  out  of  the  tinpot  steamboat  and 
drowned  all  the  pilgrims;  I  had  to  keep 


a  lookout  for  the  signs  of  dead  wood 
we  could  cut  up  in  the  night  for  next 
day's  steaming.  When  you  have  to 
attend  to  things  of  that  sort,  to  the 
mere  incidents  of  the  surface,  the  real* 
ity— the  reality,  I  tell  you— fades.  The 
inner  truth  is  hidden— luckily,  luckily. 
But  I  felt  it  all  the  same;  I  felt  often 
its  mysterious  stillness  watching  me  at 
my  monkey  tricks,  Just  as  it  watches 
you  fellows  performing  on  your  re- 
spective tight  ropes  for— what  is  it? 
Half  a  crown  a  tumble—" 

"Try  to  be  civil,  Marlow,"  growled  k 
voice,  and  I  knew  there  was  at  least 
one  listener  awake  beside  myself. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  forgot  the 
heartache  which  makes  up  the  rest  of  the 
price.  And,  indeed,  what  does  the  price 
matter  if  the  trick  l)e  well  done?  You 
do  your  tricks  very  well.  And  I  don't 
do  badly,  either,  since  I  managed  not 
to  sink  that  steaml)oat  on  my  first  trip. 
It's  a  wonder  to  me  yet  Imagine  a 
blindfolded  man  set  to  drive  a  van  over 
a  bad  road.  I  sweated  and  shivered 
over  that  business  considerably,  I  can 
tell  you.  After  all,  for  a  seaman  to 
scrape  the  bottom  of  the  thing  thaf  s 
supposed  to  float  all  the  time  under  his 
care,  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  No  one 
may  know  of  it  but  you  never  forget 
the  thump— eh?  A  blow  on  the  very 
heart  You  remember  it  you  dream  of 
it  you  wake  up  at  night  and  think  of 
it— years  after-^and  go  hot  and  cold  all 
over.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  steam- 
boat floated  all  the  time.  More  than 
once  she  had  to  wade  for  a  bit  with  20 
cannibals  splashing  around  and  push- 
ing. We  had  enlisted  these  chaps  on 
the  way  for  a  crew.  Fine  fellows— can- 
nibals—in  their  place.  They  were  men 
one  could  work  with,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  them.  And,  after  all,  they  did 
not  eat  each  other  before  my  face;  they 
had  brought  along  a  provision  of  hippo 
meat,  which  went  rotten  and  made  the 
mystery  of  the  wilderness  stink  in  my 
nostrils.   Phoo!     I  can  sniff  it  now.  I 
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bad  the  manftger  on  board  and  three  or 
four  pilgrims  with     their    staves— all 
complete.      Sometimes  we  oame  upon 
a  station  close  by  the  bank,  clinging  to 
the  skirts  of  the  unknown,   and  the 
white  men,  rushing  out  of  a  tumble- 
down hovel  with  great  gestures  of  Joy 
and    surprise   and   welcome,    seemed 
very  strange,  had  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing held  there  captive  by  a  spell.   The 
word  ivory  would  ring  in  the  air  for  a 
while-^and  on  we  went  again  into  the 
silence,  along  empty  reaches,  round  the 
still  bends,  between  the  high  walls  of 
our  winding  way,  reverberating  in  hol- 
low claps  the  ponderous  beat  of  the 
stern  wheel.    Trees,  trees,  millions  of 
trees,   massive,   immense,   running  up 
high;  and  at  their  foot,  hugging  the  bank 
against  the  stream,  •crept  the  little  be- 
grimed   steamboat,    like    a    sluggish 
beetle  crawling  on  the  floor  of  a  lofty 
portico.    It  made  you  feel  very  small, 
very  lost,  and  yet  it  was  not  altogether 
depressing  that  feeling.    After  all,   if 
you    were    small,    the    grimy    beetle 
crawled  on— which  was  Just  what  you 
wanted  it  to  do.    Where  the  pilgrims 
Imagined  it  crawled  to  I  don't  know. 
To  some  place  where  they  expected  to 
get  something,  I  bet!  For  me,  it  crsfwled 
towards  KurtsE— exclusively,  but  when 
the    steam-pipes    started    leaking .  we 
crawled  very  slow.  The  reaches  opened 
before  us  and  closed  behind,  as  if  the 
forest  had  stepped  leisurely  across  the 
water  to  bar  the  way  for  our  return. 
We  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  darkness.      It  was  very 
quiet  there.     At  night,  sometimes,  the 
roll  of  drums  behind  the  curtain  of 
trees  would  run  up  the  river  and  re- 
main sustained  faintly,  as  if  hovering 
In  the  air  high  over  our  lieads,  till  the 
first  break  of  day.    Whether  it  meant 
war,  peace  or  prayer  we  could  not  tell. 
The  dawns  were  heralded  by  the  de- 
scent of  a  chill  stillness.   The  wood- 
cutters slept,  their  Ares  burned  low. 
The  snapping  of  a  twig  would  make 


you  start  We  were  wanderers  on  a 
prehistoric  earth— on  an  earth  that  wore 
the  aspect  of  an  unknown  planet  We 
could  fancy  ourselves  the  first  of  men 
taking  possession  of  an  accursed  in- 
heritance to  be  subdued  at  the  cost  of 
profound  anguish  and  of  excessive  toiL 
But  suddenly,  as  we  struggled  round  a 
bend,  there  would  be  a  glimpse  of  rush 
walls,  of  peaked  grass  roofs,  a  burst  of 
yells,  a  whirl  of  black  limbs,  a  mass  (^ 
hands  clapping,  of  feet  stamping,  of 
bodies  swaying,  of  eyes  rolling,  under 
the  droop  of  heavy  and  motionless  foli- 
age. The  steamer  toiled  along  slowly 
on  the  edge  of  a  black  and  incompre- 
hensible frenzy.  The  prehistoric  man 
was  cursing  us,  praying  to  us,  welcom- 
ing us,  who  could  tell?  ^e  were  cut 
off  from  the  comprehension  of  our  sur- 
roundings; we  glided  past  like  phan- 
toms, wondering  and  secretly  appalled, 
as  sane  men  would  be  before  an  en- 
thusiastic outbreak  in  a  madhouse.  We 
could  not  understand,  because  we  were 
too  far,  and  could  not  remember,  be- 
cause we  were  travelling  in  the  night 
of  first  ages,  of  those  ages  that  are 
gone,  leaving  hardly  a  sign  and  no 
memories. 

"The  earth  seemed  unearthly.  We  are 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  shackled 
form  of  a  conquered  monster,  but  there 
—there  you  could  look  at  a  thing  mon* 
strous  and  free.  It  was  unearthly,  and 
the  men  were  .  .  .  No,  they  were  not 
inhuman.  Well,  you  know,  that  was 
the  worst  of  it  this  suspicion  of  their 
not  being  inhuman.  It  would  come 
slowly  to  one.  They  howled  and  leaped 
and  spun,  and  made  horrid  faces;  but 
what  thrilled  you  was  Just  the  thought 
of  their  humanity— like  yours— the 
thought  of  your  remote  kinship  with 
this  wild  and  passionate  uproar.  Ugly. 
Yes,  it  was  ugly  enough,  but  if  you 
were  man  enough  you  would  admit  to 
yourself  that  there  was  in  you  Just  the 
faintest  trace  of  a  response  to  the  ter- 
rible frankness  of  that  noise,  a  dim  sos- 
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plcion  of  there  being  a  meaning  In  it 
which  yon-— you  so  remote  from  the 
night  of  first  ages— could  comprehend. 
And  why  not?     The  mind  of  man  is 
capable   of  anything— because  eyery- 
thing  is  in  it--all  the  past  as  well  as  all 
tiie  future.    What  was  there,  after  all? 
Joy.  fear,  sorrow,  devotion,  valor,  rage 
—who      can      tell?— but     truth— 4ruth 
stripped  of  its  cloak  of  time.   Let  the 
fool  gape  and  shudder— the  man  knows 
and  can  look  on  without  a  wink.   But 
he  must,  at  least,  be  as  much  of  a  man 
as  these  on  the  shore.  He  must  meet  the 
truth  with  his  own  true  stuff— with  his 
own  inborn  strength.    Principles?  prin- 
ciples won't  do.    Acquisitions,  clothes, 
pretty  rags— rags  that  would  fly  off  at 
the  first  good  shake.  No  you  want  a  de- 
liberate belief.    An  appeal  to  me  in  this 
fiendish  row— is  there?   Very  well.     I 
have  a  voice,  too,  and  for  good  or  evil 
mine  is  the  speech  that  oannot  be  si- 
lenced.   Of  course  a  fool,  what  with 
sheer  fright  and  fine  sentiments,  is  al- 
ways safe.    Who's  that  grunting?   You 
wonder  I  didn't  go  ashore  for  a  howl 
and  a  dance?   Well,  no— I  didn't    Fine 
sentiments,  you  say?   Fine  sentiments 
be  hanged!  I  had  no  time.     I  had  to 
mess  about  with  white  lead  and  strips  of 
woollen  blanket  helping  to  put  ban- 
dages on  those  leaky  steampipes-^I  tell 
you.    I  had  to  watch  the  steering  and 
circui3vent  those  snags,  and  get  the 
tinpot  along  by  hook    or    by    crook. 
There    was   surface-truth    enough    in 
these  things  to  save  a  wiser  man.  And 
between  whiles,  I  had  to  look  after 
the  savage  who  was  fireman.  He  was 
an  improved  specimen.   He  could  fire 
up  a  vertical  boiler.    He  was  there  be- 
low me,  and,  upon  my  word,  to  look 
at  him  was  as  edifying  as  seeing  a  dog 
in  a  parody  of  breeches  and  a  feather 
hat,  walking  on  its  hind  legs.   A  few 
months  of  training  had  done  for  that 
really  fine  chap.   He  squinted  at  the 
steam  gauge  and  at  the  water  gauge 
witii  an  evident  effort  at  intrepidity— 


and  he  had  filed  teeth,  too.  the  poor 
devil,  and  the  wool  of  his  pate  shaved 
into  queer  patterns,  and  three  orna- 
mental weals  on  each  of  his  cheeks. 
He  ought  to  have  been  clapping  his 
hands  and  stamping  his  feet  on  the 
bank,  instead  of  which  he  was  bard  at 
work,  a  thrall  to  strange  witchcraft, 
full  of  improving  knowledge.  He  was 
useful  because  he  had  been  instructed; 
and  what  he  knew  was  this— that, 
should  the  water  in  that  transparent 
thing  disappear,  the  evil  spirit  inside  the 
boiler  would  get  angry  through  the 
greatness  of  his  thirst,  and  take  a  ter- 
rible vengeance.  So  he  sweated  and 
fired  up  and  watched  the  glass  fear^ 
fully  (with  an  impromptu  charm,  made 
of  rags,  tied  to  his  arm,  and  a  piece  of 
polished  bone,  as  big  as  a  watch,  stuck 
flatways  through  his  lower  Up),  while 
the  wooded  banks  slipped  past  us 
slowly,  the  short  noise  was  left  behind, 
the  Interminable  miles  of  silence— and 
we  crept  on,  toward  Kurtz.  But  the 
snags  were  thiclL,  the  water  was  treach- 
erous and  shallow,  the  boiler  seemed, 
indeed,  to  have  a  sulky  devil  in  it,  and 
thus  neither  fireman  nor  I  had  any 
spare  time  to  peer  into  our  creepy 
thoughts. 

"Some  50  miles  below  the  inner  sta- 
tion we  came  upon  a  hut  of  reeds,  an 
inclined  and  melancholy  pole,  with  the 
unrecognizable  tatters  of  what  had  been 
a  flag  of  some  sort  flying  from  it,  and 
a  neatly  stacked  woodpile.  This  was 
unexpected.  We  came  to  the  bank,  and 
on  the  stack  of  flrewood  found  a  flat 
piece  of  board  with  some  faded  pencil- 
writing  on  it  When  deciphered,  it 
said:  *Wood  for  you.  Hurry  up.  Ap- 
proach cautiously.'  There  was  a  sig- 
nature, but  it  was  illegible— not  Kurtz 
—a  much  longer  word.  Hurry  up. 
Where?  Up  the  river?  'Approach  cau- 
tiously.' We  liad  not  done  so.  But  the 
warning  could  not  have  been  meant  f ot 
the  place  where  it  could  be  only  found 
after  approach.    Something  was  wrong 
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above.  But  what-^nd  how  much? 
That  was  the  qaeation.  We  com- 
mented adversely  upon  the  Imbecility 
of  that  telegraphic  style.  The  bush 
around  said  nothing,  and  would  not  let 
us  look  very  far,  either.  A  torn  cur- 
tain of  red  twill  hung  in  the  doorway 
of  the  hut  and  flapped  sadly  in  our 
faces.  The  dwelling  was  dismantled; 
but  we  could  see  a  white  man  had  lived 
there  not  very  long  ago.  There  re- 
mained a  rude  table— a  plank  on  two 
posts;  a  heap  of  rubbish  reposed  in  a 
dark  comer,  and  by  the  door  I  picked 
up  a  book.  It  had  lost  Its  covers,  and 
the  pages  had  been  thumbed  into  a 
state  of  extremely  dirty  softness;  but 
the  back  had  been  lovingly  stitched 
afresh  with  white  cotton  thread,  which 
looked  clean  yet  It  was  an  extraordi- 
nary find.  Its  title  was  'An  Inquiry 
into  Some  Points  of  Seamanship,'  by  a 
man  Tower,  Towson— «ome  such  name 
—master  in  His  Majesty's  navy.  The 
matter  looked  dreary  reading  enough, 
with  illustrative  diagrams  and  repul- 
sive tables  of  figures,  and  the  copy  was 
60  years  old.  I  handled  this  amazing 
antiquity  with  the  greatest  possible  ten- 
derness, lest  it  should  dissolve  in  my 
hands.  Within,  Towson  or  Towser  was 
inquiring  earnestly  into  the  breaking 
strain  of  ships'  chains  and  tackle  and 
other  such  matters.  Not  a  very  en- 
thralling book;  but  at  the  first  glance 
you  could  see  there  a  singleness  of  in- 
tention, an  honest  concern  for  the  right 
way  of  going  to  work,  which  made 
these  humble  pages,  though  out  so 
many  years  ago,  luminous  with  another 
than  a  professional  light  The  simple 
old  sailor  with  his  talk  of  chains  and 
purchases  made  one  forget  the  Jungle 
and  the  pilgrims  in  a  delicious  sensa- 
tion of  having  come  upon  something 
unmistakably  real.  Such  a  book  being 
there  was  wonderful  enough,  but  still 
more  astounding  were  the  notes  pen- 
ciled in  the  margin  and  plainly  refer- 
ring to  the  text    I  couldn't  believe  my 


eyes.  They  were  in  cipher!  Yes,  it 
looked  like  cipiier.  Fancy  a  man  lug- 
ging with  him  a  book  of  that  descrip- 
tion into  this  nowhere,  and  studying  It 
—and  making  notes— in  cipher  at  that! 
It  was,  indeed,  an  extravagant  mys- 
tery. 

"I  had  been  dimly  aware  for  some 
time  of  a  worrying  noise,  and  when  I 
lifted  my  eyes  I  saw  the  woodpile  was 
gone,  and  the  manager,  aided  by  all  the 
pilgrims,  was  shouting  at  me  from  the 
riverside.  I  slipped  the  book  into  my 
pocket  I  assure  you  to  leave  off  read- 
ing was  like  tearing  myself  away  from 
the  shelter  of  an  old  and  solid  friend- 
ship. 

"I  started  the  lame  engine  ahead.  'It 
must  be  this  miserable  trader— this  in- 
truder,' exclaimed  the  manager,  look- 
ing back  malevolently  at  the  place  we 
had  left.  'He  must  be  Bnglish,'  I  said. 
'It  will  not  save  him  from  getting  Into 
trouble  if  he  is  not  careful,'  muttered 
the  manager,  darkly.  I  observed  with 
assumed  innocence  that  no  man  was 
safe  from  trouble  in  this  world. 

"The  current  was  more  rapfd  now, 
the  steamer  seemed  at  her  last  gasp, 
the  stem  wheel  flopped  languidly,  and 
I  caught  myself  listening  on  tiptoe  for 
the  next  beat  of  the  float  for,  in  aobw 
truth,  I  expected  the  wretched  thing  to 
give  up  every  moment.  It  was  like 
watching  the  last  flickers  of  a  life.  Bui 
still  we  crawled.  Sometimes  I  would 
pick  out  a  tree  a  little  way  ahead  to 
measure  our  progress  towards  Kurts 
by,  but  I  lost  it  invariably  before  we 
got  abreast.  To  keep  ihe  eyes  so  Icmg 
on  one  thing  was  too  much  for  human 
patience.  The  manager  displayed  a 
beautiful  resignation.  I  fretted  and 
fumed  and  took  to  arguing  with  mys^ 
whether  or  no  I  would  talk  openly  with 
Kurtz;  but  before  I  could  come  to  any 
conclusion  it  occurred  to  me  that  my 
speech  or  my  silence,  indeed  any  action 
of  mine,  would  be  a  mere  futility.  What 
did  it  matter  what  any  one  knew  or 
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Ignored?  What  did  it  matter  who  was  affair  lay  deep  under  the  surface,  be- 
manager?  One  gets  sometimes  such  a  yond  my  reach  and  beyond  my  power 
flash  of  insight.    The  essentials  of  this     of  meddling. 

Blackwood's  liagulBe. 

(To  50  efm^imktA:^ 


MIMICRY  AND  OTHER  HABITS  OF  CRABS. 


While  standing  recently  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  South  Kensington  Natural 
History  Museum,  in  presence  of  the 
statue  of  Darwin,  I  noticed  a  statement 
on  a  placard  to  the  effect  that  in  reality 
our  knowledge  of  the  actual  habits  and 
life  history  of  animals  in  a  state  of 
natur^  is  comparatively  meagre.  This 
Is  almost  inevitable,  since  such  knowl- 
edge can  be  secured  only  by  observa- 
tion, which  in  many  cases  is  necessarily 
deficient  and  almost  impossible.  Partic- 
ularly is  this  so  in  the  case  of  marine 
life;  and  even  more  when  the  special 
phase  of  that  life  is  predominantly  sub- 
marine. Here  observations  become  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  and  it  is  only  after 
much  patience  that  nature  is  made  to 
yield  even  a  scanty  portion  of  her 
secret. 

It  may  be  well  to  record  some  new 
phases  I  have  noted  of  mimicry  and 
other  activities  in  crabs.  '  For,  few 
though  they  be,  they  will  help,  never- 
theless, to  swell  the  mass  of  facts 
necessary  to  the  final  record  of  life  in 
the  sea,  which  at  present  seems  such 
-a  vast  realm  of  mystery. 

The  word  "mimicry"  I  shall  employ 
here  in  its  broadest  sense.  Messrs. 
Bate  and  Wallace  have  used  it  in  con- 
nection with  butterfiies  imitating  each 
other.  I  shall  use  it  of  crabs  simula- 
ting their  surroundings.  I  am  not  aware 
that  mimicry  in  any  of  the  higher  in- 
liabitants  of  the  sea  has  been  treated 
by  any  one  before.  Some  who  have 
glanced  at  the  subject  seem  to  favor 
the  idea  that  light,  acting  on  the  pig- 


ment cells  in  the  skin,  is  the  involuntary 
cause  of  most  of  the  varying  colors  in 
these  creatures.  But  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  this,  in  itself,  is  a  slow  proc- 
ess,  and  would  take  a  considerable 
time  to  develop  changes,  whereas  all 
the  cuttles  and  many  other  forms  of 
sea  life  can  instantly  change  from  one 
color  to  another;  and  I  can  scarcely  see 
how  this  can  be  done,  except  by  the 
eye,  through  the  nervous  system  acting 
on  the  will. 

Hence  the  question  may  be  asked: 
How  can  the  crab  show  these  changes, 
having  no  skin,  and  hence  no  active 
color  sacs,  like  the  cuttles,  wherewith 
to  distribute  this  coloring  matter? 

To  this  I  remark  that  the  carapace, 
or  shell  of  the  crab,  in  addition  to  being 
the  bones  and  framework  of  the  animal, 
is  also  its  true  skin;  a  thick,  massive 
armor,  certainly,  but  possessing  all 
necessary  conditions  of  the  skin.  Hence 
the  hairs  growing  on  various  parts  of 
the  body,  especially  near  the  head,  are 
in  touch  with  the  nervous  system;  and 
the  means  for  changing  color,  though 
much  slower,  are  provided  somewhat 
on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cuttles. 

The  carapace  is  mostly  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime;  and  the  coloring  of 
the  shell  depends  on  a  pigment  which 
pervades  different  parts  of  the  sub- 
stance. This  lime  and  earthy  matter 
is  drawn  from  the  sea  by  an  organized 
membrane,  and  is  at  the  will  of  the 
creature. 

My  first  difficulty  with  this  subject, 
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after  puzzling  over  the  remarks  of 
Pleper,  Poulton,  Simroth,  Cunningham, 
Newblgin  and  olhers,  with  their  nega- 
tion or  approval  of  protective  colora- 
tion, natural  selection,  mimicry  and 
color  In  nature,  has  been  whether  the 
acts  I  shall  describe  In  these  creatures 
are  voluntary  or  involuntary.  In  the 
mimetic  coloring  of  the  butterflies  given 
by  Wallace  it  would  seem  that  the 
latter  word  represents  their  case.  But, 
In  the  face  of  the  facts  I  shall  produce, 
there  will  appear  a  doubt  whether  this 
idea  can  be  applied  to  any  of  these 
marine  creatures. 

Hypothetlcally,  this  article  favors 
the  view  that  the  action  of  cr/tbs  in 
mimicking  their  surroundings  is  vc^un- 
tary;  but  the  questlpn  whether  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  is  for  future  de- 
cision, when  more  abundant  facts  have 
been  collected. 

My  first  remarks  will  be  on  Carcinua 
mcenaSf^  or  the  common 

Shobk  Cbab. 

It  was  long  thought  uiat  these  crea- 
tures, at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  left 
the  shallow  and  tidal  harbors  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall  and  went  into  the  deep 
sea;  but  it  has  been  discovered  that 
they  really  do  not  go  far  out,  but  sim- 
ply burrow  under  the  sands.  Just  out- 
side low  water  spring  tides.'  There 
they  exist  through  the  winter  in  a  semi- 
torpid  condition;  and  while  in  this  state 
such  of  the  females  as  have  spawn  in 
them  transfer  their  eggs  from  the  in- 
ternal shell  to  the  underpart  of  the 
flap  or  tail  by  a  beautiful  and  Involun- 
tary process.  It  would  seem  that  be- 
fore they  leave  this  sheltered  position 
in  May  the  eggs  are  cast  in  the  sand, 
and  are  alive  In  about  forty-eight  hours 
after  being  shed. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  their 


^  For  tht 
of  cuttles, 
Orattann. 

*  If  tlM  Mndi  aro  not  oooTenlMit,  th*  omte  will 


of  cntba  I  ■faaU  follow  BeU; 
of  flahM,  OMich;  of 


varied  existence;  for  most  of  the  fe- 
males which  have  not  spawned  in  the 
sands  have  to  pass  through  the  procesB 
of  exuviation.  At  a  later  date,  as  the 
summer  advances,  they  retire  to  the 
roughest  grounds  in  the  neighborhood* 
generally  at  extreme  low  water  spring 
tides;  and  on  the  sheltered  side,  away 
from  the  dash  of  the  sea,  under  the 
largest  stones,  they  scoop  out  for  them- 
selves homes,  where  they  pass  through 
this  difllcult  and  important  change. 
Here  in  a  few  days  they  sometimes 
double  their  size  and  develop  from 
puny  maidens  into  full-grown  crabs, 
when  they  are  followed  by  the  males, 
whose  first  act  is  to  enlarge  their 
dwelliiig,  seeing  they  are  about 
one-third  larger  than  the  females.  To 
the  best  of  their  ability  the  males  here 
protect  the  weaker  sex  from  their  ene- 
mies in  passing  through  this  plastic  and 
helpless  condition;  and,  on  the  parttal 
hardening  of  the  carapace,  continue  the 
final  act  of  congress  in  their  domestic 
retreats. 

Here,  also,  in  the  late  summer,  may 
be  found  females  spawning,  which  were 
not  ready  for  this  act,  in  the  sands, 
during  the  sirring.  How  far  into  the 
autumn  spawning  is  continued  it  is 
dlflacult  to  decide,  on  account  of  the 
tides,  but  young  crabs,  in  their  first 
forms,  may  be  found  on  the  coasts 
from  June  to  January. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  only  been  de- 
scribing the  shore  crabs  on  the  open 
coasts;  but  in  our  natural  deep-water 
harbors,  such  as  Plymouth  and  Fowey, 
where  they  are  sheltered  from  the  win- 
ter storms  which  beat  upon  the  shores 
their  practice  varies  very  much  from 
that  of  those  which  live  outside. 
There  they  never  take  up  the  hybema- 
ting  habit  and  have  a  winter's  rest  like 
their  congeners  in  the  open  sea,  but  sxe 

be  found  near  In  tbo  mott  Altered  poilt^n  wliem 
■tooea  are  plentiful,  Jnat  ootalde  low  water  ■prlns 
tidea. 
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forever  In  waking  hoon  on  ttie  alert, 
and  only  use  the  sands  or  mud  for 
rest,  protection  and  the  final  acta  of 
procreation. 

Let  us  consider  again  their  general 
habits  In  the  open  sea«  Beside  being 
scavengers  of  the  shore,  they  prey  upon 
every  living  organism  near  them;  and 
as  they  can  see  Just  as  well  out  of 
water  as  In  it,  they  will  sometimes 
orawl  short  distances  out  of  the  sea  to 
secure  some  dainty  food;  and  on  sea 
beaches,  when  hunger  presses  them 
hard,  they  will  even  come  above  the 
waves  at  high  water  and  hunt  after  the 
sand-hoppers  there. 

These  anxious  business  habits  are 
very  attractive  to  the  children  of  the 
coasts,  who  often  receive  their  first 
fishing  lesscms  In  the  capture  of  these 
little  sinners,*  with  thread  and  pin  hook. 
It  Is  said  that  rats  fish  for  them  in  the 
same  way,  using  their  own  tails  as 
lines  and  bait  Of  this,  I  think,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  the  great  hunting- 
ground  of  the  rats  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  being  the  coast-line 
of  the  sea,  and  their  quarry  chlefiy 
these  crabs.  'Mevaglssey  old  pier  was 
built  without  lime,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  rats,  between  high  and 
low  water,  hunting  through  this  struc- 
ture f<Mr  these  invertebrata.  On  one 
occasion  I  saw  a  rat  with  its  hinder 
parts  sodden  with  water,  while  the  tip 
of  its  tail  was  quite  white,  as  if  it  had 
Just  been  used  as  a  bait 

These  shore  crabs,  although  less  than 
three  ounces  in  weight  and  their  cara- 
pace seldom  stretching  to  three  inches, 
when  cornered  In  difficulties  will  face 
any  enemy,  however  large.  Possibly 
these  fighting  proclivities  may  have 
been  intensified  by  the  fact  that  from 
the  first  dawn  of  existence  they  have 
never  had  any  kind  of  maternal  or  pa- 
rental assistance,  having  had  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  alone.   The  grip  of  their 

*  On  many  parte  of  the  coast  they  are  called  \sf 
this  name. 


nippers  Is  powerful  I  have  known 
them  hold  on  to  the  lifting  of  over 
eighty  times  their  own  weight 

But  notwithstandiag  this  strength 
and  courage,  they  know  jrell  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  In  living  near  the  shore, 
with  the  sea-birds,  man  and  an  army 
of  rats  as  their  inveterate  enemies. 
Moreover,  In  the  great  light  of  our  shal- 
low seas,  their  chief  trouble  Is  In  get- 
ting any  kind  of  living  food.  Hence 
the  whole  race,  with  more  than  human 
tenacity,  ding  to  mimicry  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  life;  and  when  many  of  Its 
varied  forms  of  deception  fail,  they 
•have  no  hesitation  in  simulating  death, 
as  will  be  seen  as  I  proceed.  On  t^e 
coasts  of  Cornwall,  near  Mevaglssey, 
the  powdered  white  sea-shells  mixed 
with  the  broken  mica-schlst  rodu  give 
us  a  brown  sand.  These  are  often  Inter- 
spersed with  white  markings  from 
quartz  pebbles;  iience  the  first  act  of 
many  young  crabs  here  in  the  spring 
is  to  color  their  carapace  brown  with 
white  spots. 

On  Portmelon  beac^,  where  the  brown 
sands  and  the  white  shingle  mlr  freely 
together,  I  have  seen  crabs  up  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  across  the  back  with 
Ithese  white  markings  prominent  where- 
as the  same  sized  crabs  in  Mevaglssey 
pier  on  the  black  mud  assume  a  dark 
green,  approaching  an  almost  pitchy 
hue;  while  on  the  open  coasts  in  the 
summer  months,  between  high  and  or- 
dinary low  water,  the  principal  color  la 
green,  because  of  the  preponderance  of 
green  sea-weeds  there.  This,  however, 
is  modified  into  light  and  dark  hues  by 
the  presence  of  dark  mud  and  stones  or 
light  sands  and  shells.  In  all  these 
shades  the  crabs  imitate  their  environ- 
ments, even  to  giving  the  white  patch 
on  their  carapace  a  greenish  tinge, 
especially  in  the  pools,  where  it  either 
hides  them  from  their  enemies  or  gives 
them  better  opportunities  of  pouncing 
on  living  food;  whereas  at  extreme 
low  water.  In  their  chosen  retreats  un- 
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der  the  stones,  where  coral  and  worm 
life  give  a  red  hue  to  their  surround- 
ings, the  males  and  some  females  dress 
the  whole  of  their  exposed  parts  in  a 
red  color,  tj\^  even  the  brown  bacdc, 
which  is  mostly  hidden,  (has  a  red  tinge, 
l^eir  feigning  death  is  often  seen 
after  a  fight  or  a  straggle  for  life  in 
which  they  have  been  badly  worsted, 
l^is  often  happens  when,  after  being 
caught  in  a  shore  seine,  all  their  efforts 
to  escape  have  failed,  and  they  are 
drawn  in  on  the  beach.  Then  their  sim- 
ulation of  the  end  is  almost  perfect 
This  is  also  seen  when  they  are  fight- 
ing with  the  human  <hand  and  are  over- 
come. >Then  the  assumption  of  death 
is  their  final  act;  sometimes  it  takes  the 
form  of  rigidity  of  limbs,  as  if  they 
were  dying  in  a  fit,  and  at  other  times 
a  rag-like  limpness  as  if  life  were  gone. 
To  show  that  these  creatures  have 
an  innate  desire  for  this  kind  of  trick- 
ery, let  me  describe  half  an  hour  in 
the  life  of  one  of  them. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  waiting  for  the 
tide  to  come  into  a  neighboring  harbor, 
and  vplth  its  advances  I  noticed  that 
quantities  of  young  prawns  were  anx- 
ious to  explore  its  mud  and  sea-weed, 
and  that  in  the  long  furrow  made  by 
the  last  ship's  keel,  these  active  creatures 
oame  along  by  the  score.      Many  had 
not  passed  in  before  CarciniM  mcBnas 
came  to  the  front,  out  of  the  mud.  At 
once  he  showed  me  he  had  a  design 
on  the  life  of  these  prawns,   for  he 
quietly  crept  into  the  keel-mark  and 
stood  across  their  track  with  extended 
claws  and  open   nippers;  and  in   his 
green-gray  form,  covered  with  dirt  and 
mud,  he  could  scarcely  be  seen  on  the 
sea  bottom.    Here  he  waited  to  grapple 
with  the  first  comer.      But  wariness 
barely  expresses  the  watchful  care  of 
these  prawns,  for  the  crab  was  noted 


at  once,  and  they  oame  up  to  him  with 
extended  antennae,*  and  either  touched 
or  smelt  his  nippers,  and  quickly  passed 
by  on  the  other  side.  This  was  done 
again  and  again,  but  he  stood  like  a 
statue  under  their  scrutiny.  At  last 
one  of  the  prawns  seemed  to  come  a 
little  nearer  than  the  others,  and  the 
final  rush  and  nip  were  given,  but 
without  effect,  for  the  feelers  were 
quickly  withdrawn,  and  with  a  flip  o£ 
the  tail  the  creature  was  out  of  reaob. 
But  although  unsuccessful,  the  crab 
was  not  without  farther  resources.  BUe 
next  move  was  to  look  around  the  track 
a  little,  and  soon  he  found  some  green 
sea-weeds  near.  These  he  touched  up 
lightly,  and  after  moving  them  a  little 
more  to  the  centre,  he  quietly  got  into 
the  middle  of  them,  and  again  stood 
up  with  extended  claws  and  open  nip- 
pers. Here  the  green  crab,  in  these 
green  garments,  was  fairly  hidden. 

Quickly  but  cautiously  again  came  <m 
the  prawns.  Soon  their  antennse 
struck  his  open  nippers  in  the  weeds, 
and  again  in  cautious  haste  they  moved 
away. 

Patience  is  said  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
if  it  is  so,  this  little  crab  had  a  good 
share  of  it,  for  more  than  a  score  of 
these  prawns  touched  his  nippers  in  the 
weeds,  and  went  their  way  without 
coming  within  gripping  distance  of  the 
silent  watcher. 

At  last  his  virtuous  feelings  became 
exhausted,  and  he  rushed  with  violence 
on  his  wary  neighbors,  but  without  ef- 
fect, for,  with  a  swift  move  of  their 
tails,  they  were  out  of  danger.  But  the 
crab's  artifice  was  not  yet  ended.  After 
taking  a  little  rest  (for  now  his  arms 
must  have  been  as  weary  as  those  of 
the  disobedient  schoolboy  after  the 
punishment  of  holding  out  his  book) 
he  began  to  search  for  a  soft  place  on 


*  ProfeMor  Hilne  Edwards  regards  the  Inner 
pair  ci  antennae.  In  oraba  generally,  aa  organs  of 
smell,  and  the  outer  and  longer  pair  as  wgAta 
nf  bearing.     As  prawns  bays  three  pairs  of  an- 


tennae, we  are  led  to  belleye  from  the  acttoos 
of  these  creatures  that  the  thin!  and  longer  pair 
are  organs  of  feeling,  and,  to  some  oztent, 
tnswcr  the  purpose  of  the  human  hand. 
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tbe  bottom  away  from  the  WMds,  and, 
haying  succeeded,  ma<di  to  my  surprise, 
he  began  an  nneq^ected  caper.  Alter, 
working  his  daws  and  tail  violently 
for  some  time  we  saw  his  purpose,  for 
in  this  dear  water  he  made  a  thick 
mnd-clond  oyer  six  inches  high  and 
four  or  five  inches  wide.  Instantly  he 
got  into  the  middle  of  it»  and  there  he 
stood  with  outstretched  arms,  hoping 
and  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
prawns.  But  they  seemed  aware  of  his 
presence,  and  appeared  to  know  that 
tricks  like  this  had  been  played  before 
for  the  capture  of  prawns;  for  they  ap- 
proached cautiously  with  extended 
feelers,  and,  after  probing  the  doud 
for  a  time,  eyidently  found  their  enemy, 
and  quickly  passed  on  without  entering 
the  trap. 

Soon  the  doud  subsMed,  and  the  crab 
again  appeared,  cmd  dimly  seeing  the 
retreating  forms  of  the  prawns,  darted 
after  them,  but  again  without  success. 
These  efforts  seemed  to  be  too  much 
for  the  poor  hungry  one,  who  soon  re- 
treated to  his  old  coyer. 

We  may  next  consider  FwiwiyM 
puHber^  or  the 

Yblyct  SwiMMiNe  Cbab. 

These  live  in  the  sea,  dose  on  the 
outside  of  Oareinua  fncenas,  and,  being 
night  feeders,  commit  all  their  depre- 
dations on  their  neighbors  in  the  dark. 

Full-grown  specimens  are  seldom 
above  three  indies  across  the  back. 
They  are  rarely  found  inside  ordinary 
low  water  spring  tides  or  beyond  half 
a  mile  from  shore. 

They  are  the  most  fierce  and  cruel  of 
all  the  smaller  crabs;  and,  with  their 
red  eyes,  quick  sight  and  red  and  blue 
markings,  impress  most  of  the  young 
fisher-folk  with  the  fear  that  there  is 
poison  in  their  bite.  Hence  their  com- 
mon name  is  the  stinging  crab;  but 
their  nip  will  lacerate  delicate  hands 
only.  Yet  they  are  desperate  charac- 
ters, and  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  and 


kill  the  great  crab,  Cancer  pagwrus^  a 
creature  which  is  nearly  one  hundred 
times  their  own  weight,  and  which,  if 
it  could  get  hold  of  them,  would  grind 
them  to  powder;  but  theirs  is  only  an- 
other simile  of  Man  and  the  Whale,  as 
may  be  seen  at  any  time  under  certain 
conditions. 

It  is  customary,  when  fishing  for 
great  crabs,  for  the  fishermen  to  deliver 
them  to  buyers  about  once  in  the  week. 

During  the  interval  the  crabs  are 
generally  kept  in  a  large  wicker  store 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  If  it  is  sandy 
there,  they  are  safe  from  most  enemies; 
but  if  the  bottom  is  rough,  these  perti- 
nent rascals  are  sure  to  be  found  there, 
and  woe  betide  Cancer  pagurHSf  for, 
when  night  comes,  they  will  instantly 
attack  him  in  the  eyes,  and  so  active 
and  constant  are  they  that  the  great 
crab  has  no  chance  with  them;  finally, 
they  will  actually  eat  his  eyes  out,  and 
death  will  ensue.  What  follows  may 
be  easily  guessed.  A  dead  lion  is  not 
a  more  welcome  treat  to  the  jackal  of 
the  desert  than  a  large  crab  is  to  this 
fraternity. 

When  last  at  Polperro  I  noticed  that 
the  fishermen  were  forced  to  fioat  their 
crab  stores  in  the  surface  of  the  sea 
to  avoid  these  pests.  At  Mevagissey 
the  fishermen  are  obliged  to  do  the 
same. 

By  day  the  velvet  swimming  crabs 
live  in  the  shelter  of  the  rocks  and 
under  loose  stones,  but  with  night  they 
explore  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
when  the  occasion  offers,  they  are  vio- 
lent and  savage  huntera  If  food  is 
scarce  they  delight  in  the  crab  and 
lobster  pots  of  the  fishermen,  where 
they  can  have  abundance  of  rough  mat- 
ter for  the  effort  of  eating  it;  but  they 
are  sure  to  be  up  and  away  (escaping 
between  the  rods)  before  the  morning 
light,  ere  the  fisherman  comes  to  see 
the  night's  results,  for  they  are  equal 
to  almost  any  emergency  in  fighting 
life's  battle. 
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Oosse  kept  a  specimen  of  these  crea- 
tures in  his  aquarium;  and  describes 
him  as  "a  fit  representative  of  those 
giants  that  nursery  tradition  tells  of 
tas  infesting  Cambria  and  Cornwall  in 
Good  King  Arthur's  days.  '  Gloomy, 
grim,  strong,  ferocious,  crafty  and 
cruel,  he  would  squat  in  his  obscure 
lair  watching  for  the  unsuspecting  deni- 
aens  of  the  tank  to  stitiy  near;  or  would 
now  and  again  rush  out  and  seize  them 
with  fatal  precision.  As  the  Giant 
Grim  of  old  spared  not  ordinary-sised 
men  for  any  sympathy  of  race,  so  our 
giant  crab  had  no  respect  for  lesser 
crabs,  except  a  taste  for  their  flesh. 
This  was  torn  off  and  eaten  witn  gusto, 
while  the  rest  of  the  animal  was 
wrenched  limb  from  limb  with  savage 
wantonness,  and  the  fragments  scat- 
tered in  front  of  his  cave."* 

Their  enemies  are  probably  the  nurse- 
hound  of  Couch,  the  Great  Northern 
diver,  which  I  have  seen  feeding  on 
them  for  months  together,  and  also  the 
otter.  The  evidence  of  the  latter  being 
in  this  list  came  in  rather  an  indirect 
manner.  I  once  kept  two  young  otters, 
and  on  being  fed  with  ordinary  fresh 
flsh  they  gave  me  no  littie  anxiety, 
f<^  they  did  not  thrive  nor  relish  their 
food  satisfactorily.  In  considering  the 
habits  and  life  history  of  tbeir  parents, 
it  struck  me  that  they  must  certainly 
come  in  contact  with  our  shore  crabs, 
and  possibly  eat  them,  or  give  them  as 
food  to  their  young.  In  trying  the  ex- 
periment with  a  batch  (among  them 
was  the  FwiunuB)  which  I  presented 
to  these  youngsters,  the  sight  was  some- 
thing to  be  remembered,  for  they  al- 
most jumped  out  of  the  barrel  to  secure 
them  and  ate  them  in  a  few  seconds. 
With  this  change  of  food  I  had  no  more 
trouble  with  my  charge,  and  I  think 
this  is  fair  evidence  that  the  otter  is  an 
enemy  of  FortunuB  fmder. 

Their  mimicry  is  seen  in  many  forms, 

IW;  AlM  White's 


*  8m  0<MM'a  AqoMliim,  p. 
Britiib  CraUoea,  p.  48. 


and  is  used  more  as  a  mask  to  protect 
them  when  resting  by  day  than  as  a 
shield  in  the  darkness,  for  this  in  their 
working  hours  must  generally  cover 
them. 

Its  first  phase  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
younger  crabs,  which  sometimes  ven- 
ture a  Uttie  above  low  water  spring 
tides  in  company  with  Oardnw  moBnat. 
These  put  on  an  indefinite  brownish 
hue,  blending  well  with  the  color  of 
their  neighbors;  no  pink  or  blue  shades 
are  seen,  and  even  their  eyes  lade  the 
pertinent  red  lustre  seen  in  their  fel- 
lows of  the  same  size  lying  further  out; 
where  other  hues  preponderate. 

The  larger  forms,  found  under  the 
stones  at  extreme  low  water,  where 
zoophytes  and  other  life  give  a  pinkish 
hue  to  their  cover,  and  where  dailc 
pebbles  with  a  blue  shade  cover  tiie 
bottom,  color  all  their  Joints  and  inter- 
stices red,  and  their  claws  black  or 
blue. 

The  whole  body  has  a  plush  covering 
of  a  velvet  consistence  which  gives  the 
crab  its  name.  This,  to  suit  their  en- 
vironment, can  be  modified  into  light 
drab  or  brown,  and  v^hen  darker  colors 
are  still  wanting  the  plush  is  often 
rubbed  off  the  back  in  places,  showing 
their  dark  form  and  giving  them  a  color 
suitable  to  their  surroundings. 

But  their  greatest  mimicry  seems  to 
be  on  the  first  sight  of  the  human  form. 
No  doubt  they  are  much  frightened  at 
the  appearance  of  this  burly,  beak- 
faced,  glaring  animal,  a  creature  more 
than  a  thousand  times  tbeir  size  and 
with  incomprehensible  strength. 

A  malformed  giant  visiting  the  earth 
from  one  of  the  planets  could  not  be 
more  terrifying  to  us  than  man  seems 
to  be  to  these  creatures.  Their  first  act 
is  to  fight  him  or  feign  death  in  his 
presence.  I  have  more  than  once 
watched  their  actions  when  a  large 
stone  had  been  quietiy  lifted  off  their 
resting  place.  Instantiy  they  are  either 
glaring  at  the  intruder  with  their  nip- 
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pen  up  for  a  fight,  or  they  lie  aa  quiet 
as  the  pebbles  around  them  without 
moving  a  muscle.  If  taJ^en  in  the 
hand  they  will  sometimes  allow  their 
daws  to  be  placed  in  any  form  without 
resistance,  and  even  if  put  on  the 
beach  will  keep  their  claws  in  the  same 
f<Nrm,  for  a  considerable  time,  as 
If  they  were  really  dead  among 
the  weeds;  and  yet  all  the  while,  l^rom 
the  angle  of  their  eyes,  it  can  be  seen 
that  they  are  intently  watching  their 
visitor. 

The  females  in  this  species,  unlike 
most  other  crabs,  are  about  the  same 
size  as  the  males,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  race  Is  continued  much  on  the 
same  lines  as  that  of  the  shore  crab, 
only  in  a  little  deeper  water;  the  males 
visiting  the  females  In  their  sheltered 
homes  and  protecting  them  from  their 
enemies  when  passing  thfough  the 
weakness  and  utter  helplessness  of  ex- 
uviation. 

I  will  now  consider  the  habits  and 
mimicry  of  Cawxr  pagurus,  or  the 

Gbsat  GaAB. 

Although  this  creature  is  found  every- 
where on  the  rough  sea  bottom  near 
the  British  Isles,  it  is  a  question  if  such 
extremes  of  matured  life  can  be  found 
connected  with  any  animal  forms  with- 
out an  apparent  cause,  for  here  we  have 
dwarf  and  colossal  life  on  the  broadest 
lines  yearly  perpetuated  as  extremes 
of  the  race. 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
finest  crabs  exist  between  Dartmouth 
in  DevoA  and  the  Lizard  headland  In 
Cornwall,  where  males  are  often  known 
to  reacb  thirteen  and  fourteen  pounds 
weight,  and  where  they  are  only  called 
half-crabs  when  under  eight  inches 
across  the  back;  whereas  on  most  other 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  crabs  two  or 
three  i>ounds  weight  and  six  or  seven 
inches  across  the  back  are  considered 
large.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
why  this  is.    It  can  scarcely  be  from 
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climatic  causes,  as  the  Land's  End  and 
Scilly  Isles  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
shores  of  the  English  Ghannel  on  the 
other  ought  to  have  a  water  tempera- 
ture not  much  unlike  this  district  Nor 
can  it  be  from  the  nature  of  the  sea 
bottom,  for  rough  grounds  suitable  for 
these  creatures  exist  both  to  the  east 
and  the  west  of  this  Land  of  the 
iGiants. 

The  facts  point  to  some  kind  of  food 
as  being  the  cause  of  the  massive  size 
of  these  creatures;  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  some 
county  council,  or  even  the  Govern- 
ment, to  send  an  expert  to  look  up 
this  question.  If  the  real  tid-bits  can- 
not be  discovered,  there  is  the  crossing 
of  the  breeds  to  fall  back  on;  and  If 
results  come  out  as  some  other  mixing 
of  superior  with  inferior  races  has 
done,  an  incalculable  benefit  will  be 
conferred  on  the  crab  fisheries  of  Brit- 
ain. 

Like  crabs  generally,  the  great  crab 
is  fond  of  secrecy,  and,  being  a  night 
feeder,  it  usually  hides  in  caverns  and 
crevices  or  under  the  sands  by  day, 
and  hunts  or  lies  in  wait  for  its  prey 
by  night  Not  being  nimble  in  its  move- 
ments, its  captures  are  achieved  more 
by  feats  of  strategy  and  cunning  than 
by  activity.  Its  powers  of  smell  and 
eyesight  are  fairly  good,  and  it  prefers 
fresh,  red-colored  fish  as  food,  such  as 
the  red  gurnard,  red  mullets  and  bream, 
or  the  strongly  perfumed  fiesh  of  the 
whitehound  shark.  Evidently  one  of 
its  habits  when  on  the  war-path  is  to 
stand  quiet  in  the  night  with  extended 
arms  and  open  nippers,  in  the  shadow 
of  some  great  rock  or  group  of  tall 
sea-weeds,  and  then  grip  at  all  comers. 
If  this  scheme  fails,  it  seeks  the  sands 
and  buries  Itself  there,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  eyes  and  the  tips  of  its  nip- 
pers; here  It  awaits  the  moving  of  soles, 
plaice  and  other  sand-wandering  life. 
That  these  crabs  are  apt  at  this  work, 
may  be  seen  on  their  first  capture  by 
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man,  for  they  will  often  stand  in  this 
attitude  for  ten  minutes  together, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  human 
hand. 

After  they  have  revelled  in  the  food 
of  our  summer  seas,  in  the  autumn  a 
mass  of  red  matter  gathers  in  the 
carapace  of  the  females,  which  is  the 
material  for  a  new  shell,  or  the  sub- 
stance to  be  used  in  the  formation  of 
eggs  if  these  are  not  actually  in  exist- 
ence. With  the  first  autumn  storms 
the  whole  family  divides  into  two  parts; 
the  maternal  or  egg-bearing  section  re- 
tiring into  deep  water  where  they  again 
divide;  the  younger  forms,  when  some 
three  or  four  miles  from  land,  going 
deep  under  the  sands  and  hybemating 
there  until  the  spring;  while  the  older 
members  continue  the  Journey  to  a 
much  greater  distance,  until  they  find 
deep  water  out  of  reach  of  the  storms 
of  winter.  Here  they  rest  without 
burying  themselves  very  deep,  as  the 
trawler,  when  fishing  by  night,  often 
catches  numbers  of  them.  Through  the 
winter,  by  a  beautiful  process,  the 
eggs,  varying  from  one  to  two  millions 
in  number,  are  drawn  out  of  the  body 
by  means  of  a  pouch,  and  attached  to 
the  stems  and  filaments  under  the  fiap 
or  tail. 

How  long  they  remain  in  this  position 
it  is  difl3cult  to  say.  As  the  bulk  of  the 
crabs  return  unburthened  to  their  old 
haunts  in  May  and  June,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  their  eggs  must  have  been 
held  in  situ  by  the  parent  until  about 
this  date.  And  it  further  seems  prob- 
able that,  when  developed,  the  larva  is 
left  at  various  depths  in  the  sand,  as 
active  larval  forms  are  not  plentiful  in 
the  surface  of  the  sea  off  the  coasts 
until  July  and  August.  On  the  other 
hand  the  second  division  of  these  fe- 
males, which  have  red  matter  in  them 
for  a  new  carapace,  and  which  are  the 
younger  forms  of  the  race,  retire,  pro- 
tected and  guarded  by  the  males,  to 
the  rocks  and  vast  reefs,  which  abound 


off  the  coasts,  and  in  their  caverns 
and  crevices  in  the  spring  paas  through 
the  process  of  exuviation  and  often 
congress. 

It  is  from  this  section  that  the  fisher- 
men draw  their  early  supplies  ere  the 
older  females  return  from  the  deep  sea 
spawning  grounds. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark 
here  that  exuviation  is  not  absolutely 
a  yearly  act.  In  the  younger  forms  it 
is  passed  through  as  often  as  they  can 
find  food  to  supply  nature's  conditions, 
which,  in  some  cases,  may  be  several 
times  in  a  year;  neither  does  congress 
always  takes  place  at  the  time  of  exuvi- 
ation, as  it  is  often  seen  in  other  phases 
of  life.  Mimicry  in  these  creatures  Is 
an  interesting  study. 

Their  enemies  are  all  the  large  skates 
existing  on  the  coasts,  with  the  Octopus 
vulgaris  and  the  nursehound  sharks; 
while  the  sea  breams  and  wrasse  de- 
light in  feeding  on  the  remains  of  their 
slaughter. 

The  skates  hunt  them  with  great 
energy,  and  with  their  tough  snouts 
rout  them  out  of  the  crevices  of  tne 
rocks,  and  after  crushing  lUcm  devour 
them  whole.  I  have  seen  as  loany  as 
five  of  these  crabs  in  the  stomach  of 
one  skate. 

The  octopus  also  feeds  on  them  rav- 
enously, and,  but  for  their  sharp  nip- 
pers, would  scarcely  look  for  any  other 
food.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  such 
cuttles  with  their  arms  bitten  clean  off, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  the  result  of  bat- 
tling with  these  crabs.  The  nurse- 
hound  also  feeds  on  the  smaller  forms. 

To  fight  the  battle  of  life  unseen  by 
their  enemies  is  the  one  great  purpose 
of  these  creatures;  hence  mimicry  of 
rather  a  high  order  is  quickly  assumed 
by  them.  Thus  when  they  are  living 
among  the  dark  olive  laminarian  sea- 
weeds, a  dark  chocolate  color  is  put  on, 
which  so  quietly  blends  with  these 
weeds  that  their  forms  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished among  these  dark  olive  con- 
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dltions;  while  in  deeper  water  on  the 
low  rocks  and  brown  sands  they  cover 
themselves  with  brown  hues  so  that  it 
is  difficult  even  for  sharp  eyes  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  surroundings. 
Besides  this  they  have  another  protec- 
tion; being  night  feeders,  all  crabs  who, 
with  the  morning  light,  find  themselves 
on  the  sands,  instantly  bury  themselves. 
This  fact  is  known  to  the  shore  trawl- 
ers, who,  while  fishing  by  day  on  cer- 
tain grounds,  will  scarcely  find  a  crab; 
yet,  when  trawling  on  the  same  sands 
by  night,  will  catch  them  in  great  num- 
bers. 

Then  they  have  the  wonderful  trick 
of  assuming  death  in  difficulties.  Let 
man  or  their  other  enemies  come  upon 
them,  however  suddenly,  they  will  in- 
stantly either  fight,  or  mimic  the  de- 
parted; and  so  persistent  are  they  In 
this  mode  of  deception  that  if  condi- 
tions do  not  change  they  will  continue 
in  this  state  until  death  becomes  a 
reality. 

My  next  remarks  will  be  on  Homarus 
vulgaris,  or  the 

LOBSTSBS. 

These  exist  on  our  coasts  from  the 
lowest  spring  tides  out  to  thirty-five  and 
forty  fathoms  of  water,  which,  in  some 
instances,  may  be  five  or  more  miles 
from  land.  Their  home  is  always  in 
sheltered  positions.  Near  the  shore  by 
day  they  live  in  holes  or  caverns,  or 
under  large  stones  with  a  free  exit,  and 
are  most  plentiful  where  rocks  and 
sands  are  in  close  proximity;  when 
this  clear,  sandy  expanse  in  the  twi- 
light or  moonlight  can  be  used  as 
fencing  and  hunting  ground,  as  pleas- 
ure or  hunger  may  preponderate,  for 
they  are  the  most  active  and  warlike 
of  all  our  large  crabs. 

That  fencing  is  a  pastime  among  lob- 
sters I  have  no  doubt,  from  some  little 
experience  I  have  had  with  them.  Once 
I  found  a  lobster  near  low  water  in  a 
pool  some  nine  feet  long  by  six  wide. 


having  a  rough  bottom  and  eight  or 
ten  inches  of  water  on  it  with  a  cav- 
ern at  each  end.  Although  I  was 
larmed  with  a  crab-hook  or  iron  gaff 
about  three  feet  long,  the  extreme  dart- 
ing and  fencing  of  the  lobster  were  too 
much  for  me  to  grapple  with.  When 
in  the  deeper  cavern  I  found  It  could 
see  me  through  the  water  as  plainly 
as  I  could  see  it;  so  that  here  the  better 
constructed  eyes  of  the  Oenua  Homo  had 
no  advantage  over  the  rough,  hard, 
stalk  eyes  of  the  crustacean;  and  as  I 
could  not  get  to  gaff  across  it,  every 
effort  I  made  was  evaded;  at  last, 
however,  by  mere  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic gaffing,  I  made  the  cavern  so  un- 
comfortable for  the  lobster  that,  like 
a  lightning  fiash  it  darted  between  my 
legs  and  into  the  lesser  cavern.  Here 
the  same  game  went  on  and  with  like 
results;  for,  in  a  moment,  he  was  again 
between  my  legs  and  back  into  his  old 
haunt.  Finally,  becoming  tired  of  gaff- 
ing and  missing  (for  its  fencing  was 
perfect,  and  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  long  practice),  I  de- 
clined to  be  beaten  by  a  mere  crusta- 
cean, and  proceeded  to  bail  out  the 
pool.  It  was  only  by  this  effort  that 
I  eventually  conquered  it  And  here  I 
must  confess  that  throughout  the  battle 
so  deft,  crafty  and  subtle  were  its  ac- 
tions that  it  was  like  fighting  a  being 
endowed  with  human  intelligence. 

I  liave  further  proof  that  they  mani- 
fest a  severe  martial  spirit  in  the  sea 
when  hunting  for  food.  It  is  nothing 
uncommon  for  fishermen,  when  draw- 
ing up  their  traps  in  the  morning,  to 
find  the  large  claw  of  another  lobster 
in  the  i)ot  beside  the  prisoner;  and  there 
have  been  instances  when  three  large 
claws  have  been  found  together  under 
the  above  conditions,  and  a  lobster  with 
one  arm,  as  a  prisoner,  showing  that  in 
a  recent  fight  the  victor  had  lost  one, 
and  the  vanquished  both  its  arms.  But 
these  are  only  trifles  compared  with 
what  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  saw  on 
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the  reach  of  tiieir  claws;  "hence  I  have 
concluded  that  after  congress,  knowing 
their  unprotected  state,  the  male  had 
assisted  In  this  Important  and  needful 
act  When  the  males*  troubles  in  con- 
nection with  exuviation  come  on,  the 
fenMles  perform  the  same  kindness  to 
their  friends  in  danger.  The  weeds  are 
of  many  kinds;  among  them  I  noted 
the  Zostera  marina.  Chorda  filum,  Ulva 
latisHma,  Porphyra  vulgaris,  Entero- 
morpha  compressa  and  intestinalis;  and 
so  well  Is  this  transformation  accom- 
plished that  the  ordinary  eye  cannot 
distinguish  them  from  the  sea-bottom. 
To  the  youngsters  of  the  race  they 
must  be  the  veritable  Santa  Glaus  of 
the  sea. 

When  in  this  disguised  condition  they 
are  so  fearless  that  they  will  often  ven- 
ture far  out  on  the  gray  sands  In 
search  of  soft  and  suitable  food,  where 
they  are  often  caught  by  the  score  in 
ground  seines. 

But  when  the  carapace  has  hardened 
through  age,  these  decorations  are  gen- 
erally dispensed  with;  and  their  spines 
and  color-mimicry  are  again  trusted  to 
for  defence.  Thus  where  the  olive  sea- 
weed preponderates  and  its  dark  shades 
are  thrown  on  the  rocks,  the  creature 
assumes  a  reddish-brown  hue  which 
blends  well  with  its  surroundings;  but 
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in  deep  water  on  stony  grounds,  where 
a  lighter  color  prevails,  a  brownish- 
gray  color  is  assumed  throughout  on 
claws  and  carapace,  which  harmonizes 
well  with  its  environment 

Again,  I  have  reasons  for  believing 
that  all  the  species  of  spider  crabs  in 
British  waters  more  or  less  mimic  their 
surroundings. 

Hayes  araneus  is  so  fond  of  this  mi- 
metical  state  that  It  always  keeps 
Itself  fully  dressed  whatever  Its  per- 
sonal condition;  and  various  algse  are 
piled  on  its  legs  and  carapace  in  such 
quantities  as  to  make  It  difficult  to 
know  It  from  a  bouquet  of  weeds; 
while  Pisa  Oibhsii,  which  lives  in  deeper 
water,  manages  so  to  cover  itself  with 
sponges  and  corals  that  no  one  but  the 
initiated  would  think  a  crab  was  under- 
neath. 

Again,  in  the  West  Indian  seas  the 
spider  crab,  Macropodia  oocidentalis, 
also  acts  on  these  mimetic  lines,  and 
imitates  the  colors  and  conditions  of 
its  vicinity  by  disfiguring  itself  with 
sea- weeds  and  si>ong6s;  and  when  In 
this  form  watches  for  Its  prey.** 

In  closing  I  may  remark  that  I  have 
not  exhausted  the  subject  of  mimicry, 
having  reasons  for  thinking  that  all  the 
crabs  on  our  coast  delight  in  tricks,  and 
more  or  less  practice  deception. 

Matthias  Dunn. 


THE  MODERN  PARENT. 


In  the  old  times  it  was  taken  for 
granted  in  literature,  and  presumably 
also  in  life,  that  children  were  under  a 
considerable  obligation  to  their  parents 
for  the  bare  fact  of  existence.  Many 
affecting  appeals  in  drama  from  father 
to  child  resolve  themselves  simply  into 
the  following  inquiry:  But  for  me  wliere 

'  ^  See   Linn.    Tnint.,     xir.,    88S.     and   White'* 
BrltUh  CratUoea,  p.  18. 


would  you  have  been?  and  its  corollary. 
Since  you  owe  everything  to  me,  is  It 
not  reasonable  that  you  should  display 
your  gratitude  by  doing  what  I  ask  of 
you?  Undoubtedly  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  logic  in  the  plea,  though  I  can- 
not recollect  that  it  was  ever  success- 
ful. Still,  the  whole  scheme  of  filial 
duty  was  based  originally  on  the  belief 
that  it  was  very  good  of  parents  to 
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bring  their  children   Into   the   world; 
and  It  dates  back  to  an  age  when  people 
married    explicitly    In   order   to   have 
children,  and  when  every  man  owed 
It  to  hlB  family  not  to  die  without  lin- 
eage.   Gradually,  however,  that  change 
came  to  pass  which  makes  the  dividing 
line  between  the  modem   world  and 
the  ancient— the  change  In  the  relations 
between  woman  and   man.    The   unit 
of  society  was  no  longer  the  family, 
but  the  Individual,  who  songht  his  own 
good  €uid  his  own  completion,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  family  connections.      The 
bride   assumed  a   new   Importance,   a 
value  In  her  own  right,  since  man  no 
longer  demanded  In  marriage  a  woman, 
but  ih^  woman;  and,  as  romanticism 
strengthened,  the  thought  of  issue  in 
marriage  receded  further  and  further 
into  the  background.    And  so  it  has 
gone  on.    Shakespeare,  in  the  Sonnets, 
utters  his  magnificent  laudation  of  the 
"marriage  of  true  minds;"  but  you  also 
find  him  insisting  on  the  notion  that 
"of    fairest    creatures  we    desire    in- 
crease."   In    Browning,    who    is   your 
typical  modem  poet  of  love,  the  man 
thinks  of  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth 
but  the  woman,  the  woman  of  nothing 
but  the  man.    And  to  come  down  to 
prose,  I  would  assert  boldly  that  those 
of  us  who  marry  to  please  ourselves— 
wlilch  is,  ui>on  the  whole,  the  usual 
proceeding-desire  simply   the   society 
of  a  certain  person,  with  whom  to  live 
out  life,  and  accept  the  consequences, 
with   or  without  enthusiasm.    We  do 
not  feel  that  in  bringing  infants  Into 
the  world  we  are  fulfilling  a  sacred 
duty;  we  are  inclined,  perhaps,  to  look 
upon  them  as  the  inevitable  outcome 
of   an   arrangement   which    our   lives 
demand.    What  Is  more,  our  neighbors 
are  inclined  to  take  the  same  view  of 
the  matter.    We  know  exactly  the  area 
of  the  world's  surface,  and  the  statis- 
tics of  population  terrify  us;  we  all 
realize  how  few  places  there  are  and 
iiow  many  seek  them;  and,  by  a  nat- 


ural consequence,  we  deprecate  rather 
than  rejoice  in  what  Tennyson  called 
"the  torrent  of  babies." 

Still,  there  was  always  the  old  argu- 
ment to  fall  back  on:  If  we  did  good  to 
no  one  else,  at  least  our  children  would 
thank  us  for  the  original  benefit  of  ex- 
istence; and  till  this  century  the  argu- 
ment was  never  cfhallenged.     (Edipus, 
Job,   or   Swift,  the   famous   unhappy, 
might  curse  the  day  when  they  were 
born,  but  mankind  regarded  their  ut- 
terance as  a  startling  paradox,  a  final 
proof   of   their   exceptional    infelicity. 
Now,    pessimism    has    gradually    per- 
vaded the  air;  and  though   men  and 
women  cling  more  tenaciously  to  life 
than  ever  they  did,  and  in  order  to  go 
on  breathing  will  submit  to  the  per- 
petuity of  a  German  water-cure,  the 
world  at  large   is  ready   to  question 
whether  life  really  is  worth  living.     I 
believe  the  subject  has  been  discussed 
during  the  vacant  months  *of  one  au- 
tumn by  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  that 
clinches  the  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  pessimism.   That  being  so,  how  Is 
a  father  to  say  "My  son,  you  are  in- 
debted to  me  for  your  life."  when  he 
knows  that  his  son  may  retort,  "Sir, 
I  was  never  consulted  in  the  matter"? 
The  father  has  brought  the  child  Into 
the  world;  but  suppose  the  child  does 
not  like  the  world  when  it  gets  there, 
how  is  he  to  answer  for  it?     He  cannot 
say  that  he  married  in  order  to  confer 
the  blessing  of  existence  upon  other 
creatures;  he  cannot  say  that  duty  im- 
pelled him  to  do  so;  and  society  wlU 
not  even  applaud  him  for  having  given 
another  subject  to  Her  Majesty,  Her 
Majesty's  subjects^  being  already   too 
thick  upon  the  ground.    The  son's  re- 
tort, if  it  be  made,  seems  to  me  unan- 
swerable, and  the  father  can  only  con- 
fess that  he  has  taken  an  unpardonable 
liberty  with  another  human  being. 

Add  to  this  that  the  propensity  of 
the  human  mind  to  fatalism  has  fiung 
us  into  a  blind  belief  in  the  unlimited 
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consequences  of  heredity.  A  child's 
ancestry,  we  are  taught  to  believe  by 
our  modem  preachers,  the  dramatists 
and  novel  writers,  determines  abso- 
lutely not  only  the  child's  character, 
but  the  events  in  his  or  her  life.  Con- 
sequently, for  whatever  misfortunes 
befall  the  child,  for  whatever  misdeeds 
he  may  commit,  the  parents  are  respon- 
sible, who  brought  him  inconsiderately 
Into  the  world;  and  especially  the 
father,  since  with  him  the  business  of 
selection  is  still  held  chiefly  to  lie. 
Take  all  these  considerations  together 
—I  believe  they  exist,  though  obscurely 
and  half  realized,  at  the  back  of  many 
minds— and  can  you  wonder  at  the 
ai>ologetic  attitude  which  the  modem 
I>arent  assumes  to  the  modem  child?  It 
to  no  longer,  "My  son,  I  am  your 
father,  and  your  mother  is  your  mother, 
and  if  you  do  not  love,  honor  and  obey 
us  you  are -an  ungrateful  dog."  Rather 
the  poor  man  has  the  air  of  saying: 
'*My  dear  boy,  my  constitution  is  not 
all  it  ought  to  be,  and  my  great-grand- 
father committed  suicide;  what  can  I 
do  to  atone  for  the  gout  which  will 
certainly  be  your  portion,  and  the  he- 
reditary bias  which  may  probably  in- 
cline you  to  cut  your  throat?  Take  five 
shillings  a  week  pocket-money,  and  try 
to  bear  up.— My  dear  girl,your  mother's 
great-aunt  ran  away  with  the  footman; 
and  the  worst  is  that  I  knew  the  fact 
when  I  married.- Do  not,  I  beseech 
you,  let  me  have  to  reproach  myself 
more  than  I  already  do  for  having 
started  you  in  life  with  this  fatal  pre- 
disposition to  levity  of  conduct" 

Perhaps  the  state  of  mind  which  I 
have  described  is  rather  inculcated  than 
attained;  perhaps  not  even  doctors  in- 
quire with  any  accuracy  into  the  medi- 
cal pedigree  of  the  young  ladies  whom 
they  desire  to  marry;  and  perhaps  the 
world  in  general  would  still  approve 
rather  than  reprobate  the  action  of  a 
lady  who,  when  her  pinot  was  ordered 
to  South  Africa  with  lung  disease,  to 


all  appearance  a  doomed  man,  refused 
to  break  off  the  engagement,  married 
him  and,  in  a  few  years,  brought  him 
back  as  strong  as  the  rest  of  us.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  to-day  the 
morality  of  her  action,  as  well  as  Its 
wisdom,  would  be  questioned;  half  a 
century  ago  she  would  have  been  hailed 
as  a  heroine.  I  do  not  know  that  public 
opinion  on  this  matter  has  yet  become 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  affect  con- 
duct, though  I  believe  that  in  a  short 
time  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  man  or 
woman  with  insanity  in  the  family  to 
get  married.  But  I  am  sure  that  the 
sense  of  parental  responsibility  has 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
within  the  century  that  is  Just  closing. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  or  less,  if  parents 
saw  that  their  children  were  in  good 
health,  had  proper  food  and  dress,  and 
acquired,  in  addition  to  their  rudiments, 
the  accomplishments  necessary  to  their 
station— a  little  French,  music  and 
drawing  for  the  girls,  a  little  Latin  and 
Greek  for  the  boys— the  parents  were 
held  to  be  amply  fulfilling  their  duty. 
The  duty  of  children,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  equally  plain:  to  learn  their 
lessons,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their 
elders  when  they  were  not  wanted,  and 
to  be  cheerful,  and  not  noisy,  when 
they  were  encouraged  to  appear.  Con- 
sider, for  a  moment,  in  this  connection 
the  writings  of  Miss  Austen,  which  I 
maintain  to  be,  among  other  things,  a 
series  of  invaluable  documents  for  the 
social  history  of  her  time.  Miss  Aus- 
ten—I have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography"— 
loved  children,  and  they  loved  her.  But 
I  confess  I  should  never  have  guessed 
it  from  her  writings,  for  In  them  "boys'* 
always  rhymes  to  "Hoise,"  and  the  most 
frequent  object  of  her  satire  is  "the 
injudicious  mother,"  who  does  not  keep 
her  children  where  they  ought  to  be- 
in  the  nursery.  Nowadays  we  are  In  a 
lamentable  transition  period.  We  still 
think  our  children  a  nuisance— for  the 
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modern  parent  is  at  heart  deplorably 
unregenerate— but  we  do  not  think  oar- 
selves  entitled  to  think  so.  I  cannot 
illustrate  the  modern  mother's  frame 
of  mind  better  than  by  quoting  some 
verses  written  by  Mrs.  Dearmer,  a 
lady  whose  picture-books  are  one  of 
the  many  things  which  make  the  child 
of  to-day  much  luckier  than  his  fore- 
runners:— 

1  think  the  world  Is  really  sad, 
I  can  do  nothing  but  annoy; 

For  little  boys  are  all  bom  bad, 
And  I  am  bom  a  little  boy. 

It  doesn't  matter  what's  the  game, 
Whether  it's  Indians,  trains,  or  baU; 

I  always  know  I  am  to  blame 
If  I  amuse  myself  at  all. 

I  said  one  day  on  mother's  knee, 
''If  you  would  send  us  right  away 

1\>  foreign  lands  across  the  sea. 
You  wouldn't  see  ub  every  day. 

# 

**We  8(houldii^  worry  any  more 
In  those   strange   lands   with  queer 
new  toys; 
But  here  we  stamp  and  play  and  roar. 
And  wear  your  Ufe   out   with   our 
noise. 


'The  savages  would  never  m)nd. 
And  you'd  be  glad  to  have  us  go; 

There  nobody  would  be  unkind— 
For  you  dislike  your  children  so. 


»f 


Then  mother  turned,  and  looked  quite 
red— 

I  do  not  think  she  could  have  heard; 
She  put  me  off  her  knee  Instead 

Of  answering  one  single  word. 

She  went,  and  did  not  even  nod. 

What  had  I  said  that  could  annoy? 
Mathers  are  really  very  odd 

If  you  are  bom  a  little  boy. 

i 
The  mother's  contrition,  which  Mrs. 

Dearmer    indicates    in    this    delicate, 

roundabout  way,  is  quite  true  to  life 

nowadays;  but  the  average  matron  of 

the  early  Yictorlan  period  would  have 


known  nothing  of  such  heartburnings. 
Mrs.  Dearmer's  lady  finds  her  children 
troublesome  at  times— which  is  quite 
natural->but  she  is  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  very  wrong  of  her  to  be 
so  intolerant  Her  grandmother  would 
have  packed  the  infants  promptly  out 
of  the  room,  and  never  troubled  to 
Justify  herself  for  doing  so.  To  be  with 
their  elders  was  a  privilege  which  chil- 
dren had  to  merit  by  good  behavior, 
and  being  good  meant  being  quiet 
Even  Miss  Edge  worth,  who  in  many 
ways  anticipated  the  modem  theories, 
was  quite  clear  about  that.  To  her 
mind  the  duty  of  children  not  to  annoy 
their  parents  was  much  more  peremp- 
tory than  the  duty  of  parents  to  amuse 
their  children;  whereas  nowadays  we 
are  distinctly  taught  that  parents  have 
no  right  to  be  annoyed.  I  should  greatly 
like  to  call  up  Miss  Edgeworth  from 
the  shades  and  ask  her  to  comment  for 
instance,  on  Mrs.  Dearmer's  poem.  She 
would  explain,  I  think,  to  the  parent 
how,  by  a  Judicious  mixture  of  rewards 
and  punishment  even  a  person  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  born  a  little 
boy  can  be  induced  to  enjoy  hims^ 
quietly  in  a  comer;  and  to  the  little 
boy,  undoubtedly,  she  would  say,  that 
if  he  wishes  other  people  to  be  agree- 
able to  him  he  must  be  agreeable  to 
other  people,  and  consequently  must 
not  shake  the  table  when  his  mother  Is 
writing  (see  "Ldttle  Frank,"  /kimIiii). 
She  certainly  would  never  insist,  as  a 
good  many  people  do  nowadays,  that  It 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  little  boyi 
that  they  should  "stamp  and  play  and 
roar,"  and  consequently  that  grown-up 
people  have  Just  got  to  put  up  with  It 

The  case  of  the  Edgeworths  is  really 
instructive.  "It  was  the  lot  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,"  observes  Mrs.  Oliphant 
in  a  very  charming  chapter  of  the 
"Literary  History  of  England,"  "to  be 
trained  in  one  of  those  somewhat  ai>- 
palling  family  seminaries  of  all  the 
virtues,  where  nothing  escapes  the  sys- 
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tern  of  education,  and  everything  is 
made  subservient  to  the  moral  disci- 
pline of  the  house."  Mr.  Edgeworth 
was  a  gentleman  of  independent  means 
and  no  occupation,  who  had  a  turn  for 
natural  science  and  a  passion  for  lec- 
turing his  company;  and  this  passion 
he  indulged  for  the  benefit  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  moat  exacting  Froebelian 
could  not  expect  any  parent  to  take 
himself  more  seriously  as  a  parent  than 
did  Mr.  Eidgeworth,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  his  children  adored  him. 
Yet  I  do  not  feel  the  least  desire  to 
emulate  the  virtues  of  this  model  father. 
I  do  not  find  that  he  made  any  en- 
deavor to  enter  into  his  children's  pleas- 
ures; he  did  his  best  to  make  them  take 
up  his  own  whims,  and  to  become  little 
patterns  of  the  great  exemplar  who 
sat  daily  at  the  head  of  the  long  break- 
fast table.  The  model  parent,  in  short, 
in  this  instance,  was  a  prig  and  a 
maker  of  prigs;  and  that  is,  in  my 
humble  Judgment,  what  the  model  par- 
ent is  fatally  apt  to  become. 

"Come,  now,  let  us  live  for  our  chil- 
dren." SucAi,  it  appears,  was  the  mes- 
sage which  Froebel,  the  great  apostle 
of  modem  theories  on  education,  deliv- 
ered. Let  us  educate  them  so  that, 
I  suppose,  they  in  their  turn  may  live 
for  their  children,  and  the  world  be 
perpetually  full  of  parents  sacrificing 
their  own  lives  to  make  their  children 
so  moral  that  these  in  their  turn  will 
repeat  the  sacrifice,  and  so  on  ad  in/lit- 
iXum.  For  if  there  is  one  thing  about 
which  the  modem  theorist  is  more  clear 
than  another,  it  is  that  character,  not 
Instruction,  is  the  object  of  education. 
We  are  to  teach  our  children,  not  how 
to  be  good— for  the  assumption  is  that 
children  are  not  bad,  and  that  if  they 
do  what  they  ought  not  to,  it  is  the 
fault  of  their  education,  or  of  their  he- 
reditary tendencies— but  how  to  be  ob- 
servant, how  to  be  cheerful,  even  how 
to  play.  In  many  cases  the  adoption 
of  these  theories  has  an  ironical  result; 


the  modem  mother  is  so  profoundly 
convinced  that  this  business  of  edu*' 
cation  is  a  difficult  and  subtle  business, 
only  to  be  conducted  by  an  expert,  that 
she  packjs  her  children  out  of  the  house 
as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  and  salves 
her  conscience  by  paying  the  bill.  In 
Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  you  find 
innumerable  complaints  of  the  fashion- 
able lady  who  made  over  her  child  to 
a  foster-mother,  and  found  the  little 
creature  a  great  nuisance  when  it  re- 
turned to  her.  Nowadays  those  ladies 
would  have  no  trouble  in  the  matter; 
they  c^uld  commit  their  infants  to  a 
system,  and  explain  to  the  next  person 
who  took  them  into  dinner  how  essen- 
tial it  was  that  the  early  training  of  a 
human  creature  should  be  entrusted  to 
a  person  who  had  minutely  studied  the 
mental  processes  of  children  and  under- 
stood the  harmoniously  proportionate 
derelopment  of  body  and  mind.  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley  would  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Kinder- 
garten if  it  had  existed  in  her  time, 
and  if  she  could  have  found  some  one 
to  pay  the  fees  for  her.  Still,  the  peo- 
ple wlio  merely  find  in  modem  theories 
an  excuse  for  washing  their  hands  en- 
tirely of  parental  duties  are  rare;  the 
average  mother  desires  her  children's 
presence;  so  does  the  average  father- 
in  moderation.  But  the  parent  who  Is 
theory-bitten  is  apt  to  tum  a  pleasure 
into  a  duty  and  to  destroy  the  whole 
value  of  domestic  intercourse.  The 
other  day  a  friend  of  mind  was  talking 
to  a  proud  father  about  his  child— a 
delightful  little  girl,  fresh  and  dainty, 
as  charming  as  a  kitten.  "What  good 
company  she  must  be  for  you!"  said 
my  friend.  "Yes."  the  father  answered, 
"and  how  sad  to  think  there  will  be  an 
end  of  it  all  in  a  year!"  My  friend 
naturally  inquired  If  there  was  any 
reason  to  be  alarmed— any  impending 
separation.  It  was  not  that  In  a  year 
the  little  girl  would  reach  the  age  of 
three.    "And,  you  know,  it  is  recognized 
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that  when  a  child  comes  to  three  yoa 
must  never  say  anything  before  it  with- 
out thinking  of  the  effect  that  will  be 
produced  on  the  child's  character." 

This  is  a  true  story,  and  the  man  was 
an  intelligent  man,  and  quite  serious. 
Can  one  conceive  of  anything  more 
lamentable?  A  person  in  ordinary 
society  who  should  never  speak  or  act 
without  weighing  the  probable  moral 
effect  of  his  word  or  action  would  be 
simply  intolerable;  but  his  neighbors 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  never  find  him 
out;  they  would  simply  put  him  down 
as  a  bore.  Now,  one  of  the  facts  tiiat 
we  all  admit  is  the  perfectly  appalling 
insight  of  the  pupil  into  the  teacher's 
mind— an  insight  narrow  and  unjust, 
but  all  the  more  appalling  on  that  ac- 
count. If  a  parent  were  to  assume  this 
attitude  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
child,  the  child  would  find  him  out  in- 
stinctively before  it  was  five  years  old; 
It  would  know  that  it  was  being  con- 
sciously moulded,  and  it  would  resent 
the  fact,  as  it  ought  to.  And  if,  instead 
of  a  child,  there  were  children,  they 
would  talk  it  over  among  themselves 
and  laugh  at  the  inefficacyof  the  method. 
No  human  being  likes  to  be  "influ- 
enced," least  of  all  by  some  one  who 
is  trying  to  conceal  the  process;  and  the 
modem  theory  is,  I  imagine,  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  preached  to  or  ex- 
horted, but  that  they  should  be  uncon- 
sciously guided  in  a  desirable  direction. 
The  result  would  be  one  of  two  things: 
either  the  child  would  submit  know- 
ingly to  the  process,  and  would  thereby 
lose  much  of  its  natural  and  invaluable 
instinct  of  self-assertion— would  be 
trained,  in  short,  to  undervalue  and 
diminish  its  own  individuality;  or  else 
—and  this  would  be,  happily,  a  much 
more  frequent  occurrence— it  would  de- 
velop character  by  an  instinctive  rebel- 
lion against  the  directing  influence. 
Character  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
given  or  imposed  from  without;  it  can 
only  grow;  though  it  is  quite  possible 


to  produce  a  morbid     and    unhealthy 
growth,   like  that   of   a   flower   in   a 
greenhouse.      The    people     who    talk 
about  developing   character   are    like 
those  who  seek  to  create  health  by  ad- 
ministering a  succession  of  drugs;  for 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  both  char- 
acter and  health  are  best  promoted  by 
Judicious  letting  alone.    There  is  often 
■worse  mischief  done  by  parental  inter- 
ference than  by  parental  neglect;  I  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Greorge  Meredith  and  the 
example  of  Richard  Feverel.  The  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  boy  is  to 
be  brought  up  in  a  simple  and  natural 
way— living,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  early 
part  of  his  life  among  people  who  are 
kind    to    him,    but   whose  orders    he 
has  to  obey  without  questioning,  and 
who  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  with 
their  own  interests— who  live  their  own 
lives  and  let  him  live  his.    But  if  from 
the  moment  a  child  comes     into    the 
room  the  father  and  mother  have  to 
put  a  constraint  upon  themselves— to 
shape    their    conduct    and    conversa- 
tion    for     the     particul€U'      end      of 
his    moral     advantage  —  instantly  the 
conditions    become    forced     and     un- 
natural.    The  behavior    and    talk    of 
ordinary  decent  people    have  in  them 
nothing  that  can  hurt  a  child;  for  the 
most  part,  if  they  go  on  without  refer- 
ence to  him,  the  child  is  sublimely  un- 
conscious of   them,   engrossed   in   his 
own  concerns;  for  the  rest,  they  appeal 
to  his  curiosity,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
and  wakens  in  him  that  vague  specula- 
tion which  is  the  beginning  of  inde- 
pendent  thought      His    Character    is 
forming  itself,   both  by   obedience   to 
rules  and  by  collision  with  them,  and 
it  does  not  need  the  administration  of 
perpetual  moral  prescriptions— prescrip- 
tions of  which  no  doctor  can  foretell 
the  effect.    Nothing  can  compensate  to 
a  child  for  the  loss  of  a  country  bring- 
ing up;  not  because  in  the  country  he 
learns  to  observe  Nature  (one  of  the 
things  about  which  the  modern  theorist 
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Is  stark  mad)— for  the  same  child  who 
in  the  country  picks  up  the  names  of 
wild  flowers,  and  can  tell  you  the 
markings  of  every  bird's  ^%f^^  will  get 
by  heart  in  London  all  the  regimental 
facings  or  the  list  of  river  steamers, 
Information  quite  as  valuable  as  the 
other— but  because  in  the  country  he 
is  far  more  left  to  himself.  He  can 
run  about  and  associate  with  the  farm 
laborers,  learning  something  of  a  class 
whom  he  may  never  come  across  in 
after  life;  contract  friendships  with  un- 
washed and  ragged  little  boys'  and  in 
their  company  continually  get  his  feet 
wet— physically  and  morally,  too,  if 
you  like— without  the  least  apprehen- 
sion of  catching  cold.  In  town  he  is 
under  observation  all  the  time,  watched 
over  by  some  one  possessing  a  theory 
of  what  is  good  for  his  soul  and  body. 
It  is  in  town  chiefly  that  children  suffer 
from  that  physical  and  moral  coddling 
which  is  the  deadly  vice  of  the  modern 
parent.  A  lady  was  explaining  the  other 
day  that  a  certain  portrait  of  her  son 
had  been  completed  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty. At  every  sitting  the  child's  tem- 
perature went  up  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  almost  feared  that  the  portrait 
must  be  given  up;  it  was  too  strong  an 
excitement! 

Indeed  a  chief  objection  to  the  plan  of 
living  for  our  children  is  the  tendency 
of  anxious  parents  to  create  some  occu- 
pation for  their  anxiety.  An  old-fash- 
ioned mother  would  have  had  other 
things  to  do  than  to  run  about  taking 
her  little  boy's  temperature  at  odd 
times.  If  we  are  to  be  continually 
fussing  over  our  children's  health,  there 
results  a  formidable  demand  upon  our 
actual  time,  and  what  is  worse,  upon 
the  leisure  of  our  thoughts.  This  is  in 
Itself  undesirable;  but  the  worst  is  that 
we  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  bring  up  a 
race  of  valetudinarians.  The  little  boy 
wlio  Is  used  to  have  his  temperature 
taken  when  he  sits  for  his  picture,  will 
certainly   Injure   his   health   when   he 


comes  to  be  a  man  by  the  simple  fact 
of  thinking  too  much  about  it;  and  I 
should  greatly  fear  that  the  little  girl 
whose  father  sets  a  watch  upon  his  lips 
in  her  presence  from  the  time  she  is 
three  years  old,  will  grow  up  into  a 
moral  valetudinarian,  who  is  the  worst 
type  of  prig.  Happily  the  best  meant 
experiments  on  character  often  lead  to 
results  as  widely  different  from  those 
that  are  naturally  to  be  expected  as 
they  are  from  the  consummation  con- 
templated by  the  experimentalist 

Nature  is  too  hard  for  any  theory  or 
system.  It  is  quite  possible  that  (Aiil- 
dren  who  have  been  brought  up  to  ex- 
pect that  a  reason  shall  be  given  them 
for  whatever  they  are  told  to  do,  or 
even  children  who  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  obedience  is  not  necessary 
unless  they  approve  of  the  reasons 
given,  may  take  their  place  in  life  with- 
out friction  or  annoyance  to  themselves 
or  their  neighbors.  They  have  inher- 
ited instincts  of  self-adaptation,  which 
will  guide  them  a  great  deal  more 
surely  than  their  own  crude  reasonings. 
But  in  all  probability  they  will  have 
been  a  nuisance  to  themselves  while 
they  were  growing  up,  and  certainly 
will  have  been  a  nuisance  to  their  par- 
ents. I  believe  in  the  experience  of 
the  race  as  against  any  individual  the- 
ory, and  the  experience  of  the  race  ad- 
vises that  children  should  be  taught  to 
do  what  they  are  bid  without  asking 
for  reasons.  They  will  infallibly  rea- 
son for  themselves  on  the  injunctions; 
they  will  judge  their  parents,  and  If 
the  orders  are  unreasonable,  will  Judge 
them  adversely;  that  is  the  menace 
which  it  behooves  parents  to  bear  in 
mind.  But  a  child  does  not  expect  to 
be  considered  in  all  things;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  If  we  set  out  to  live  for  our 
children,  instead  of  living  for  our  own 
ideas  and  work  in  the  world,  we  shall 
be  putting  things  on  a  topsy-turvy 
basis,  and  sending  our  children  out  Into 
life  equipped   with  a   terribly   undue 
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sense  of  their  own   importance.    The 
adult  mind  has  other  work  to  do  than 
to  concentrate  itself  exclusively  upon 
the  interests  of  a  domestic  circle;  and 
I   think  the  best  plan  is  for  decent, 
dean-minded  people  to  go  their  own 
way  in  freedom,   not  constrained  by 
the  presence  of  their  children,  nor  con- 
tinually condescending  to  the  undevel- 
oped intelligence.    Depend  upon  it  (as 
the    Spectator    says),    this    continual 
stooping  of  the  back  is  good  neither 
for  the  one  who  stoops  nor  for  the  one 
who  is  stooped  to.  Mr.  Edgeworth  (to 
revert  to  our  great   example   of   the 
model  parent)  acquired  a  habit  of  im- 
parting instruction  which  made  him  in- 
tolerable in  all  societies,  and  while  he 
was   teaching   to   his    children    (there 
were  nineteen  or  twenty  of  them  by 
four  or  five     successive    spouses)  the 
theory   of   soap-bubbles   and   how   to 
make  a  model  of  a  water-mill,  he  left 
the  entire  management  of  his  estate 
to  his  eldest  daughter;  and  upon  his 
death  the  eldest  son,  imbued  with  all 
this   valuable   mechanical    knowledge, 
proved  i>erfectly  incompetent  to  deal 
with  troublesome  tenants,  and  directly 
a  land  crisis  came  handed  the  books 
of  the  estate  back  to  the  much-ov^- 
worked  Maria.      His  intelligence  had 
been  studiously  developed,  as  Froebel 
would  have  dictated,  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance;  he  had  not  been  taught 
the  lesson  of  doing  something  that  he 
imderstood  nothing  about.  Just  because 
he  had  got  to  do  it 

That  is  where  the  modem  theorists 
seem  to  me  hopelessly  in  error.  Both 
for  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  part 
they  adopt  a  system  of  spoon-feeding. 
They  do  not  trust  nature,  which  if  you 
provide  food,  will  generally  provide  the 
digestion.  And  the  modem  parent,  so 
far  as  I  can  ^ee,  gulps  down  wholesale 
what  one  may  call  the  mud-pie  theory 
of  education.  Education  used  to  begin 
with  the  A  B  G;  but  if  you  send  your 
children  to  a  Kindergarten,  the  children 


will  be  taught  to  regard  the  alphabet 
as  a  very  advanced  branch  of  knowl- 
edge. They  will  be  taught  educati6nal 
games;  a  whole  class  of  them  lie  down 
on  the  floor  and  crawl,  pretending  to  be 
caterpillars;  then  they  get  up  and  flap 
their  hands  about  because  they  have 
become  butterflies;  that  is  a  lesson  in 
the  life-history  of  the  insect  world. 
They  model  in  clay  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  that  a  pig  has  four  legs  and 
a  tail;  they  plait  rushes  in  order  that 
they  may  contribute  to  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  their  faculties  by  ac- 
quiring manual  dexterity;  they  build 
houses  with  bricks  that  they  may  learn 
how  to  carry  out  a  design.  I  have 
heard  of  an  instructress  of  Kindergar- 
ten teachers  who  made  her  pupils  de- 
vote an  hour  a  day  to  learning  how  to 
hop  like  frogs,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  impart  that  accomplishment  Even 
if  you  do  not  send  your  children  to  a 
Kindergarten,  its  theories  invade  your 
domestic  happiness.  People  give  you 
complicated  Kindergarten  toys,  and  the 
unfortunate  parent  has  flrst  to  learn 
how  to  work  the  toys,  and  then  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  work  them.  But  as 
for  reading,  that  is  considered  to  be  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  budding  intelli- 
gence. 

By  FroebePs  system  even  the  rudi- 
ments are  expressly  prohibited  till  a 
child  is  six,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  reading  is  discouraged  afterwards. 
A  very  clever  parent  was  explaining  to 
me  not  long  ago  that  his  very 
clever  little  son  was  not  taught  to  read 
because  little  boys  invariably  put  them- 
selves into  unhygienic  attitudes  over  a 
book.  They  read  doubled  up,  and  that 
is  bad  for  their  digestion;  or  they  read 
lying  on  their  stomachs,  and  that  is  bad 
for  their  eyes.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  risk  the  hygiene  for  the  sake  of 
the  education.  The  only  valuable 
knowledge  is  the  knowledge  which 
we  acquire  for  ourselves;  and  to 
teach    a    child    how    to    read    is    to 
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give  him  a  key  to  a  world  Inex- 
pressibly wider  than  that  In  which  he 
moves.  It  Is  rare  for  boys  to  go  to 
school  possessing  anything  that  can 
really  be  called  knowledge;  but  those 
who  do  have,  Invariably  got  their 
knowledge  by  miscellaneous  reading  In 
books  which  they  only  half  compre- 
hended. It  Is  not  a  habit  that  Is  ac- 
quired at  school,  where  every  hour  has 
Its  fixed  occupation;  that  Is  to  say,  that 
the  average  child  has  only  live  or  six 
years,  say  from  six  to  twelve,  In  which 
to  form  It  And  I  confess  that  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  postpone  the  chance  of 
acquiring  this  habit  even  to  the  most 
scientific  instruction  in  building  bricks 
or  in  making  mud-pies.  In  short  I 
would  teach  a  child  first  of  all  how  to 
read,  because  by  teaching  him  to  read 
you  put  him  in  possession  of  the  em- 
ployment whlcfh  of  all  others  Is  the 
most  delightful  to  many  children,  and 
those  the  most  intelligent;  because  you 
enable  him  to  amuse  himself  quietly, 
and  because  you  give  him  the  best 
chance  to  find  out  what  sort  of  things 
really  Interest  him  in  life.  You  open 
the  door  to  that  cultivation  of  his  own 
mind  by  himself  which  is  the  most 
Important  of  all. 

The  rest  of  education  stands  on  a 
different  footing.  It  is  not  an  amuse- 
ment, and  you  only  do  harm  by  pre- 
tending that  it  is.  The  young  teacher 
nearly  always  sets  out  with  a  theory 
that  his  or  her  business  is  to  teach 
boys  and  girls  how  to  think.  In  every 
public  school  you  will  find  young  mas- 
ters who  neglect  their  proper  business 
—with  the  best  Intentions— in  order  to 
pass  the  time  agreeably  by  discoursing 
on  subjects  in  which  they  wish  their 
pupils  to  take  an  intelligent  interest; 
and  other  masters,  to  whom  their  pu- 
pils pass  on,  have  with  much  bitterness 
to  teach  the  boys  what  they  ought  to 
have  been  made  to  learn  in  these  agree- 
able half-hours.  No  human  being  can 
teach  another  how  Xo  think,  any  more 


than  he  can  teach  him  how  to  digest; 
he  can,  at  the  most,  indicate  the  con- 
ditions of  healthy  digestion  and  clear 
thought.  But  he  can,  and  he  ought  to, 
teach  him  how  to  learn,  which  Is  a  de- 
liberate conscious  effort  of  the  will  and 
the  memory;  and  to  make  this  effort  Is 
not  an  easy  nor  a  comfortable  process. 
You  may  decoy  a  child  into  knowing 
all  the  names  and  the  counties  and 
rivers  of  England— and  he  will  not  be  a 
great  deal  the  better  for  the  knowledge 
—but  you  cannot  cajole  him  into  learn- 
ing how  to  learn.  I  see  lesson-books  en- 
titled ''French  without  Tears,"  and  so 
forth,  and  I  distrust  those  lesson-books. 
At  all  events,  in  the  school-room  of  the 
best  teacher  I  ever  knew  there  were 
enough  tears  shed  to  fill  many  buckets, 
and  the  pupils  were  the  teacher's  own 
children.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
they  learnt  In  that  schoolroom,  but 
they  learnt  how  to  learn,  and  they  even 
gained  a  taste  for  the  business.  If  they 
liked  what  they  had  to  do,  so  much  the 
better;  if  they  did  not  they  were  made 
to  do  it  all  the  same— at  what  a  cost 
of  energy  and  patience  only  those  who 
have  taught  can  realize.  I  read  in 
Child  Life,  which  is  understood  to  be 
the  official  organ  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened Froebelians,  the  rebuke  adminis- 
tered to  a  lecturer  when  she  took  ui>on 
herself  to  exhort  her  Kindergarten  stu- 
dents to  patience:  "There  was  a  look 
of  surprise  on  every  face,  and  at  laat 
one  student  spoke  up,  and  said,  *But 
how  can  one  feel  impatient  with  a  little 
child?* "  The  rest  of  us  are  not  so 
Froebellan  as  all  that,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  teacher  of  whose  success  I 
spoke  had  such  ample  cause  for  impa- 
tience as  no  animal  in  creation  but 
the  human  child  can  afford.  But  when 
noses  had  to  be  kept  to  the  grindstone, 
they  were  kept  there,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  the  end  the  reluctant  In- 
telligence made  the  effort  which  was 
demanded  of  it  and  learnt.  Morally, 
it  learnt  that  efforts  had  to  be  made; 
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Intellectually  it  learnt  how  to  make 
them.  That  is  the  double  lesson— the 
necessity  of  learning  and  the  way  to 
learn— which  ought  to  be  imparted  to 
every  child  before  it  goes  to  a  school, 
where  the  pupil  takes  his  or  her  place 
in  a  class  of  twenty.  In  such  a  class 
the  teacher's  business  is  to  teach  a 
definite  thing;  but  the  unfortunate 
pupil  who  has  not  learnt  how  to  learn 
cannot  receive  the  individual  attention 
necessary  to  get  him  over  this  first 
step.  Under  the  Kindergarten  sys- 
tem he  will  have  learnt  only  to  expect 
that  every  obstacle  will  be  smoothed 
away,  and  I  suspect  that  he  will  be 
very  like  a  creature  who  has  been 
taught  to  swim  on  dry  land  and  is 
pitched  into  the  water.  The  last  thing 
that  I  should  be  afraid  of  is  overstrain- 
ing a  child's  intelligence  in  the  initial 
stages.  Once  the  child  has  learnt  how 
to  learn  there  is  a  danger,  and  the  anx- 
ious parent  may  easily  do  a  mischief  by 
Impressing  unduly  upon  a  willing  boy 
the  transcendent  importance  of  passing 
a  particular  examination.  Even  if  his 
elders  are  convinced  that  a  child's 
whole  future  is  at  stake  upon  a  single 
success,  it  is  both  unfair  and  unwise 
to  make  the  child  share  this  tremendous 
anxiety,  too  heavy  a  strain  for  the 
young  nerves.  That  is  an  error  to 
which  the  modern  arrangements  pre- 
dispose all  of  us;  but  it  does  not  spring 
from  a  theory.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  here  is  the  theory  which  seeks  to 
confound  work  with  play,  and  to  find 
a  royal  road  to  learning  in  which  all 
the  labor  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
pupil  to  the  teacher.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  matter,  and  I 
am  told,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
pupils  come  from  a  good  Kindergarten 
knowing  what  they  ought  to  know,  and 
knowing  it  well.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  system  Is  deficient  in  the  most 
vital  point  of  all;  that  It  does  not  en- 
force the  lesson  of  personal  effort,  and 
that  in  laying  itself  out  to  make  things 


pleasant  for  the  learner  it  makes  them 
too  easy,  and  does  not  make  sufficient 
demand  upon  attention.  If  it  does  not 
call  forth  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
concentration  of  memory  or  reason  by 
an  exercise  of  will  in  the  learner,  it  fails 
in  its  function. 

The  teacher  of  whom  I  spoke  already 
had  naturally  her  views  upon  the  art 
she  practised— for  teaching,  with  all 
deference  to  Froebel,  is  an  art  and  not 
a  science— but,  like  all  artists,  she  could 
not  define  her  method.  The  Bible,  com- 
mon-sense and  good  English  poetry 
were  the  things  which  she  laid  down 
as  a  basis  for  elementary  education; 
but,  of  course,  the  word  "common- 
sense"  begs  the  whole  question.  Still, 
there  is  an  element  of  suggestion  In 
the  list  Good  English  poetry  was 
ruled  out  by  Mr.  Edgeworth,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  foolish  and  wrong 
for  children  to  learn  to  repeat  words 
of  which  they  did  not  know  the  precise 
meaning;  and  then  there  is  a  very  curi- 
ous passage,  in  which  poor  Rosamund 
is  reprimanded  when  she  wants  to  re- 
peat the  opening  of  Gray's  "Elegy," 
"because  the  lines  sound  so  very 
pretty."  Her  mother  tells  her  that  she 
does  not  know  what  "curfew"  means, 
nor  a  "knell;"  Rosamund  replies,  as 
one  would  say,  like  a  very  intelligent 
little  girl,  that  she  cannot  tell  the  mean- 
ing of  every  word,  but  she  knows  the 
general  meaning.  "It  means  that  the 
day  Is  going;  that  it  is  evening;  that  it 
is  growing  dark."  However,  this  avails 
nothing,  and  she  is  reduced  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  and  accepts  as  the  most 
appropriate  poetry  for  her  years,  a  de- 
scription in  rhymed  couplets  of  a  weav- 
ing machine— apparently  the  work  of 
her  condescending  father. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  many  ways  the 
type  of  the  modern  parent,  is  not  quite 
in  the  movement  on  this  point.  Every- 
body admits  nowadays  that  it  Is  well 
to  encourage  children  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  sound  of  beautiful  words,  and 
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in  the  Froebelian  system  great  Im- 
I>ortance  is  given  to  learning  verses  by 
heart  But  the  verses  are  verses  spe- 
cially composed,  written  down  to  the 
infant  intelligence,  and  for  that  reason 
scarcely  examples  of  good  English 
poetry.  It  is  again  the  method  of 
spoon-feeding  adopted,  instead  of  let- 
ting a  child  learn  by  heart,  as  children 
will  do  with  enthnsiasm,  the  ringing 
phrases  of  Macaulay*s  "Lays"  or  the 
songs  of  Shakespeare,  whicfh  they  re- 
peat for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  sound, 
training  their  ear  and  their  instinct  in- 
sensibly to  the  beauties  and  the  uses  of 
language,  which  is  the  instrument  of 
all  human  business  and  the  nmterial 
body  of  thought  In  education,  as  in 
life,  a  child  gains  continually  by  con- 
tact with  the  unfamiliar,  at  whose 
meaning  he  guesses.  It  is  from  the 
mind's  tendency  to  conjecture  that  we 
learn  to  think. 

All  modem  theorists  lay  great  stress, 
like  Mr.  Edgeworth,  on  the  importance 
in  elementary  education  of  physical  sci- 
ence. I  confess  to  a  prejudice  on  this 
matter.  The  worst  educated  men 
among  men  of  high  intelligence  that  I 
have  ever  met  were  mathematicians; 
and  next  to  them,  in  order  of  deficiency, 
I  should  put  men  of  science.  Nobody 
disputes  the  value  or  the  interest  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  it  seems  to 
be  an  indifferent  training  for  the  mind. 
I  can  never  forget  that  Darwin,  who  in 
his  young  days  loved  Shakespeare, 
when  old  lost  all  pleasure  in  him,  but 
continued  to  delight  in  the  common- 
place novel  with  a  happy  ending.  It 
seems  as  if  a  mind  dwelling  perpetually 
on  the  tangible  and  definite— on  the 
thing  that  can  be  absolutely  proved  or 
disproved— lost  Its  sense  of  the  mystery 
and  fascination  which  hang  about  the 
meaning  of  life.  I  think  that  by  early 
insistence  upon  physical  science  you 
may  develop  an  undue  bias  for  the 
material  fact,  a  contempt  or  distaste 
for  the  unascertainable;  and  the  busi- 


ness of  life  does  not  deal  with  fixed 
quantities.  Still  there  is  enough  in 
science  to  stimulate  the  imagination, 
heaven  luiows!  and  of  the  value  of  Its 
study  as  a  kind  of  gymnastics  for  the 
mind  I  have  no  experience.  Compara- 
tively few  people  have;  but  no  doubt 
it  will  be  tried.  It  is  an  age  of  science 
and  experiments,  and  since  people  have 
•made  up  their  minds  that  education  is 
a  science,  experiments  will  be  tried  in 
education. 

There  exists  in  London  a  club— the 
•Sesame— which  provides  sitting-roomSt 
dinners,   newspapers   in   the  ordinary 
way  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  it;  but  in  its  inception  it  was 
not  as  other  clubs.    It  began  with  an 
association  of  people  for  the  puriK>6e 
of  studying  and  spreading  knowledge 
on  (dl  matters  relating  to  educational 
reform;  it  was.  In  short,  and  still  is  in 
some  degree,  a  club  for  the  production 
of  the  educated  mother,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  educated  father  also.   The 
Sesame  Club,  as  I  understand,  issues 
Child  Life,  the  paper  of  which  I  have 
already  si>oken,  and  identifies  itself  In 
this  way  with  the  Kindergarten  sys- 
tem.     It  has  even  founded  an  ideal 
Kindergarten,  where  students  may  go 
to  practise  Froebelian   methods  upon 
children    who    receive    a    gratuitous 
schooling.    Young  ladles  may  go  there 
in  order  to  become  educated  mothers 
and  competent  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  "such  objects  as  child  develop- 
ment, natural  science,  hygiene  and  gen- 
eral household  management,"  as  well 
as  education.    If  you  ask  for  a  more 
precise  definition  of  the  ideals  to  which 
the  modern  parent,  as  represented  by 
this  club,  subscribes  (in  both  senses), 
one  Is  provided  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes; 
"The  great  work  of  the  Kindergarten 
is  to  help  the  child  to  integrate  his  per- 
sonal, material,  social     and    religions 
worlds/'      The  definition  may  not  be 
very   comprehensible,   but     it    sounds 
sufficiently    comprehensive— too     mudi 
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80  for  my  liking.  I  should  like  to  ftd* 
Jure  the  modem  parent  to  aak  a  little 
less  of  education  and  trust  a  little  more 
to  nature. 

It  seems  that  the  present  generation 
— 4ihe  people  (whose  children  are  grow- 
ing up— are  conyinced  that  they  them- 
selves were  extremely  ill-eduoated,  and 
are  determined,  at  all  events,  to  be 
wiser  than  their  parents.    Frankly,  I 
do  not  think  it  was  so  bad  as  all  that 
My  friends  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
agreeable  and    well-educated    people, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  be  discontented 
with  the  bringing-up  which  made  them 
what  they  are— if  indeed  the  system 
had  much  to  say  to  it    My  own  opinion 
is  that  in  any  case,  being  brought  up 
among  the  same  persons,  they  would 
have  turned  out  much  the  same  what- 
ever method  had  been  adopted.      The 
moral  part  of  education  is  a  thing  that 
can  be  delegated  to  no  Kindergarten  in 
the  world.    Our  conduct  izi  so  far  as 
it  does  not  proceed  dir«»ocly  from  our 
innate  qualities,  is  governed  by  imita- 
tion, conscious  and  unconscious.      The 
people  who  influence  us  first  are  oiir 
parents,  with  whom  we  must  live  in 
6(Mne  degree  of  intimacy;  afterwards 
we  are  chiefly  afPected  by  the  associ- 
ates  whom  we  choose  for  ourselves. 
Admiration  is  at  the  root  of  it  and  the 
natural  instinct  of  a  child  is  to  look  up 
to  the  grown-up  people  it  lives  with, 
and  to  adoivt  their  ideas,  but  only  on 
condition  that  the  elders  behave  natu- 
rally.   Boys  do  not  imitate  their  school- 
masters, for  they  know  perfectly  well 
that  their  masters  assume  a  behavior 
for  their  edification;  perfect    natural- 
ness is  hardly  possible  in  the  relation 
of  teacher  and  pupil,  and,  the  more  we 
think  about  infiuencing  our  own  chil- 
dren, the  less  likely  we  are  to  accom- 
plish it    Lady  Isabel  Margesson,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Women's  Oon- 
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gress  (reprinted  in  Child  Life),  declares 
that  we  ought  to  learn  how  to  "self- 
express  ourselves."  I  think  she  is 
needlesaly  disquieted  about  the  matter. 
Children  understand  their  parents  very 
well,  and  when  one  human  being  delib- 
erately tries  to  explain  himself  or  her- 
eelf  to  another,  the  result  is  nearly  al- 
ways misunderstanding;  this  is  the 
most  fruitful  aource  of  the  quarrels  of 
lovers.  The  one  thing  to  be  avoided  is 
fear^babitual  fear.  If  you  cow  a  ' 
puppy  you  can  do  nothing  with  it  and 
some  children  are  cowed— of  tenest  by 
a  stinging  tongue.  I  will  say  this  for 
the  modern  parent-^that  this  evil  is  far 
less  common  than  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  even  half  a  century  ago;  the 
father  is  not  that  awe-inspiring  person- 
age he  once  was.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  one  need  not  be  seriously 
afraid. of  his  becoming,  in  many  cases, 
a  sort  of  amateur  schoolmaster,  like 
Mr.  Bdgeworth,  or  the  model  Froebel- 
ian  parent 

As  for  the  intellectual  side  of  educa- 
tion, I  merely  wish  to  urge  that  the 
simpler  and  more  definite  our  aims  are, 
the  more  probable  will  be  their  attain- 
ment Exactly  what  children,  boys 
and  girls,  ought  to  learn  at  school  may 
be  matter  for  discussion,  though  I  can 
conceive  of  no  more  proper  basis  of 
study  than  language,  which  is  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  all  our  ideas  and  our 
means  of  communicating  with  our  fel- 
lows. But  the  essential  thing  is  that 
they  should  learn  what  they  are  set  to 
learn;  and  the  sooner  they  learn  that 
they  have  got  to  learn,  the  better.  I 
do  not  feel  convinced  that  this  simple 
but  invaluable  knowledge  will  be  ac- 
quired in  a  place  that  aims  at  integiat- 
ing  the  material,  moral,  social  and  re- 
ligious worlds  of  a  child,  and  teaching 
him  how  to  play. 

Stephen  Choynn. 
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One  scorching  afternoon,  in  the  days 
before  the  British  Government  had  beien 
roused  to  realize  that  its  Gallic  neigh- 
bors were  quietly  appropriating  the 
West  African  hinterland,  a  little  worn- 
out  French  gunboat  came  danlslngdown 
a  broad  reach  of  the  muddy  Niger. 
The  sky,  suffused  with  heat,  was  the 
color  of  brass  overhead,  and  the  yellow 
river  radiated  dazzling  light  as  H  broke 
apart  in  white  froth  at  the  rusty  bows, 
giving  up  a  curious  sour  smell.  Ashore, 
here  and  there  a  tall  palm  hung  its 
green  fronds  over  the  river,  then  giant 
ifseed  beds,  covering  festering  muds, 
melted  into  Jungly  thickets,  which  were 
lost  again  in  a  haze  of  heat  Black 
smoke  rolled  from  the  funnel  to  hang  in 
horizontal  strata  over  the  bubbling 
wake,  because  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  air  to  carry  it  away;  and  down  in 
the  stifling  depths  under-deck,  naked, 
plague-stricken  negroes  groaned  and 
sweated  before  the  sulky  flres.  The 
wreck  of  a  white  man,  half  frenzied 
with  fever,  alternately  encouraged  them 
and  abused  the  fate  which  had  sent 
him  there.  « 

Here  was  little  glory,  only  misery, 
heat  and  death,  while  he  knew  the  one 
hope  of  saving  the  last  of  the  company 
lay  in  hurrying  the  vessel  down  through 
the  reeking  delta  into  the  life-giving 
freshness  of  open  sea.  But  the  boilers 
were  foul  with  stone  and  mud,  the 
scaled  tubes  were  leaky,  and  It  was 
only  by  desperate  efforts  he  could  keep 
steam  at  all,  while  part  of  the  precious 
vapor  was  blowing  Into  stokehold  and 
engine-room.  The  engineer,  Marsaut, 
checked  a  burst  of  expletives  when  a 
dripping  black  man  flung  down  his 
shovel,  and  its  clatter  was  followed  by 
a  choking  cry.  Wiping  the  sweat  out 
of  his  eyes,  a  Senegal!  fireman  bent 
over  a  limp  black  object,  with  staring 


eyes  huddled  among  the  coal,  and  a 
hoarse  voice  said: 

"It  is  the  will  of  Allah!  Another  of  u« 
Is  dead.  How  can  any  nHUi  labor  without 
eating  in  this  heat  of  the  pit?  yet  until 
an  hour  ago  he  toiled  at  my  side.  So 
the  white  man  need  speak  no  m(M!« 
hard  words,  for  we  have  kept  our 
promise  of  service.  Where  are  all  the 
rest  who  came  with  me  from  Dakka?* 

As  Marsaut  afterwards  told  Fleming, 
the  English  trader,  he  could  find  noth- 
ing to  say,  and  mutely  watched  two 
men  fasten  a  firebar  to  the  black  an- 
kles. Then  the  tackles  creaked,  and  a 
shape,  with  limply  hanging  head,  rose 
slowly  towards  the  gratings,  while  as- 
cending after  it  he  heard  a  splaah  and 
saw  something  cleave  apart  the  muddy 
river.  Meantime  under  the  ragged 
bridge-Awnings,  which  fluttered  with 
the  hot  draught  the  steamer  made^ 
Commander  Girardl  lay  huddled  in  a 
canvas  chair,  the  perspiration  sealed 
up  in  his  burning  i^in,  and  the  soiled 
white  uniform  hanging  loosely  about 
his  wasted  limbs.  His  eyes  were  al- 
most blinded  by  the  reflected  glare,  and 
he  blinked  uselessly  at  the  shimmering 
water,  which,  to  his  disordered  vision, 
had  changed  itself  to  Are,  growing 
steadily  brighter  as  the  steamer  panted 
on.  That,  like  others  made  about  the 
time,  had  been  a  disastrous  expedition. 
It  was  true  sundry  agreements  with 
dusky  gentlemen,  who  represented 
themselves  as  persons  of  authority, 
written  In  fantastic  Arabic,  were  se- 
curely locked  in  a  chart-room  drawer, 
but  then  each  petty  Moslem  chieftain 
was  fond  of  making  treaties,  which  be- 
came a  source  of  revenue  to  him.  In 
return  for  sufllclent  presents  he  would 
accept  European  protection  from  every 
offerer,  and  leave  the  harrassed  frontier 
ofliclals  to  afterwards  settle  the  matter. 
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Also,  while  Olrardl  waited  for  the  de- 
tachment which  had  marched  inland  on 
secret  business,  Moslem  Senegal!  and 
white  Christian  died,  because  that  part 
of  Africa  is  deadly  in  a  bad  season 
even  to  colored  intruders,  and  when 
one  of  the  party  came  bacls  alone  with 
a  tale  of  sufFering  he  gladly  turned  the 
yessel's  head  towards  the  sea. 

But  the  pestilence  followed  her,  and 
by  glaring  sandbar  or  in  the  shadows 
of  the  dim  forest  little  crosses  marked 
the  last  resting-places  of  those  they  left 
behind,  while  those  who  lived  grew 
weaker  every  day.  Now  Girardi  was 
straining  his  eyes  to  find  a  buoy  he  had 
placed  at  lower  water  upon  a  sandy 
shoal,  not  knowing  that  the  tattooed 
tribesmen,  who  considered  the  big  iron 
cylinder,  which  might  be  forged  into 
spear  heads,  was  wasting  Its  utility  in 
the  river,  had  prudently  removed  it 

So  presently  the  ebony  Senegali,  who 
gripped  the  steering-wheel  in  answer 
to  a  question, said: 

"I  see  a  ripple  in  the  water,  but  there 
is  no  buoy.  This  Is  either  the  work  of 
magic  or  some  accursed  heathen  has 
stolen  it." 

Then  the  treacherous  current  which 
slid  seawards  smooth  as  oil  at  over 
four  knots  an  hour  wrinkled  ahead, 
and  the  wheel-chains  rattled,  while 
Girardi  stretched  out  a  shaking  hand 
towards  the  telegraph.  A  gong  clanged 
below,  but  there  was  no  slackening  of 
the  vibration,  perhaps  because  the  man 
who  should  have  heard  It  lay  laughing 
foolishly  upon  the  floor-plates  of  the 
engine-room.  So,  with  propeller  thrash- 
ing full-speed,  and  a  shouting  on  the 
bridge,  the  steamer  drove  on  until  a 
few  minutes  later  her  forefoot  struck 
something  with  a  sickening  crash. 
Over  she  rolled,  lifting  one  weedy  bilge 
in  the  air  and  grinding  the  other  Into 
the  sand,  while  the  current  drove  her 
sideways  across  the  shoal.  Muddy 
water  leapt  and  spouted  along  the  In- 
clined deck,  the  half-immersed  propel- 


ler commenced  a  horrible  upro&x  as  It 
whirred  round  in  free  air,  apd  sickly 
black  men  were  scrambling  every- 
where. Two  leapt  out  into  titue  rivec, 
and  were  probably  .  speared  by  tl^ 
tribesmen,  for  tl^ey  never  came  bac^ 
again.  Then  some  one  stopped  the  en- 
gines, and  a  pulsatory  roar  of  escaping 
steam  drowned  all  other  sound,  while 
a  bare-headed  ofllcer  shouted  himself 
hoarse  in  an  effort  to  restore  order. 

Presently  the  grinding  and  crashing 
ceased,  the  rush  of  steam  died  away, 
and  the  vessel  rose  more  upright  as  she 
settled  herself  in  the  sand,  and  lay  there 
hard  and  fast,  with  the  muddy  current 
gurgling  mockingly  as  it  raced  past 
her.  Then  the  sable  seamen  settled 
down  Into  the  fatalist's  apathy,  and 
their  leader,  gazing  at  the  pitiless 
heavens  and  flaming  river,  said: 

"While  there  was  hope  we  obeyed  the 
white  man  and  worked  on.  Now  the 
food  Is  spent,  and  all  are  sick,  so  it  is 
doubtless  written  that  we  shall  die." 

In  the  little  sweltering  chart-room 
two  haggard  white  men  took  counsel 
together,  and  the  Commander  watched 
them  stupidly,  trying  to  understand,  for 
the  throbbing  in  his  head  grew  louder 
and  almost  deafened  him,  so  he  lay 
still,  only  plucking  at  his  garments  with 

m 

claw-like  hands.  One  afterwards  went 
down  stream  to  bring  back  help  if  he 
could,  and  the  other  tried  to  set  the 
sickly  crew  to  work  heaving  the  vessel 
off,  but  some  lay  down  beside  the 
winches  from  utter  weariness,  and  the 
rest  dragged  themselves  about  despair- 
ingly, for,  as  they  said.  It  was  no  use 
fighting  against  destiny.  So  day  by 
day  the  little  vessel  lay  aground  under 
the  burning  heat,  and  the  striken 
wretches  crouched  gasping  beneath  the 
awnings,  looking  for  the  help  that 
never  came,  until  again  the  red  sun 
dipped  behind  the  forest,  and  with  the 
sudden  darkness  It  grew  hotter. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Fleming, 
the  trader,  lounged  one  night  under  the 
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roofed  veranda  of  his  lonely  factory, 
which  was  perched  on  piles  above  a 
muddy  creek.  The  air  was  hot  and 
heavy  with  the  smell  of  the  river  mud, 
and  below  him  white  trains  of  ghostly 
mist  wreathed  themselves  along  the 
edge  of  the  surrounding  forest  Some- 
times the  whine  of  a  crocodile  rose  up 
from  the  slimy  creek,  while  centipedes, 
snakes  and  scorpions  strove  together, 
rustling*  In  the  thatch  above  his  head. 
In  the  dimly  lighted  room  behind  him 
processions  of  big  brown  cockroaches 
crawled  across  the  mildewed  walls,  and 
an  odor  of  stale  tobacco,  rotten  wood 
and  kerosene  drifted  out  through  the 
window,  while  Its  temperature  would 
have  put  fear  Into  the  hearts  of  the  un- 
acclimatized. 

Fleming,  however,  was  used  to  all 
this,  for  he  was  a  big  bronzed  man 
who  defied  the  fever,  and  chiefly  by 
right  of  personal  valor,  acted  as  un- 
oflicial  ruler  of  a  turbulent  neighbor- 
hood. Other  white  agents  had  tried  It, 
and  either  received  their  dismissal  by 
the  malaria,  or  after  living  in  a  state 
of  fear  and  tension,  went  back  with 
appalling  stories  about  the  place.  Then 
Fleming  took  the  reins  and  held  them 
In  a  strong  hand,  and  enjoyed  peace  be- 
cause it  became  apparent  that  he  was 
a  dangerous  person  to  meddle  with. 
Presently  a  woolly-haired  Krooboy, 
wearing  a  red  tennis-Jacket  and  the 
primitive  waist-cloth,  laid  a  tray  on  the 
little  table,  and  the  young  assistant's 
eyes  glistened  at  the  sight  of  a  whisky 
bottle.  Then  Fleming,  who  owed  his 
safety  to  his  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, said,  quietly: 

"Benson,  in  a  hole  like  this,  that 
means  cutting  your  last  hope  adrift. 
No,  you  needn*t  explain;  I  haven't 
stewed  long  years  in  the  tropics  with- 
out learning  the  feeling,  and  I  also 
know  what  it  means  to  give  In.  Muddy 
claret  isn't  wholesome,  but  too  much 
of  that  other  is  deadly.  I  almost  think 
I'm  drifting  the  same  way  myself-  now 


there  is  nothing  to  do.  Oonfound  It,  why 
can't  they  settle  that  Inland  palaver? 
Idleness  In  this  heat  kills  more  men 
than  fever.  <So-«s  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution. Bad  DoUah,  you  bring  in 
more  of  them  bottle." 

There  was  a  swing  of  the  brawny 
shoulders,  and  a  bottle  swept  out  in  a 
parabola  across  the  creek,  to  crash  with 
a  sharp  tinkle  against  a  Cottonwood, 
while  the  next  spread  destruction 
among  the  scaly  things  which  crawled 
in  a  festering  pool,  and  a  third  burst 
Into  fragments  against  an  advancing 
canoe.  The  Krooboy  attendant  looked 
on  stolidly,  for  he  had  learned  not  to 
be  surprised  at  anything  his  master 
did,  while  Benson  made  no  comment, 
for  he  fancied  he  understood. 

"Rather  rough  on  the  firm,"  said 
Fleming,  with  a  laugh.  "Ah!  here's 
that  canoe  nigger.  I  thought  I  had 
settled  him  with  the  last  bottle,"  and  a 
big  river  man,  wearing  very  little  be- 
sides designs  In  blue  tattoo^  pompously 
*  climbed  the  veranda  stairway,  holding 
out  his  messenger's  credentials  in  the 
shape  of  an  old  umbrella  stick  which 
some  genius  had  embellished  with  rings 
of  gold  paint 

"Hallo!"  said  Fleming.  "Has  your 
master  sent  you  with  oil  to  pay  for  the 
cotton  piece,  or  to  'tief  something?  My 
word,  if  s  a  pity  I  didn't  catch  you  with 
that  bottle,"  and  the  negro  grinned  %^ 
provlngly,  ere,  being  proud  of  his  pal- 
aver English,  he  answered: 

"No,  sah,  headman  Shulane  not  dun 
'tief  enough  for  pay  for  them  cloth  yet, 
but  he  send  a  message— how  much 
them  low  trader  give  me  for  a  'team- 
boat?  'Teamboat  live  in  his  river  with 
white  man  too  much  sick,  be  them 
other  little  white  man  more  debbll  than 
you.  Shulane  say,  you  give  me  enough, 
I  dun  sell  him  yam  to  poison  him,  then 
you  come  and  'tief  him  'teamboat 
Black  man  and  white  man  they  all  dun 
die  too  much." 

"A    most    Ingenious    savage,"    said 
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Fleming  aside.  "You  can't  beat  tills 
brand  of  native  for  cold-blooded  dev- 
iltry. It's  one  of  the  French  treaty 
hunters  or  sounding  parties;  they've 
been  taking  an  unholy  interest  of  late 
in  this  river."  Then  with  a  brief  "Get 
out  you  sable  scoundrel,"  he  seized  the 
negro  by  the  shoulders  and  flung  him 
halfway  down  the  veranda  stairway, 
pitching  his  insignia  of  ofllce  after  him, 
with  the  answer,  "Tell  Shulane  if  he 
hurts  one  of  those  sick  men  I'll  turn 
out  my  Krooboys  with  matchet^  and 
come  up  and  bum  his  place,  and  he 
should  know  by  this  time  I  am  gener- 
ally as  good  as  my  word." 

Next  he  flung  himself  down  in  the 
canvas  chair,  stretched  out  one  hand 
towards  the  tray,  and  drew  it  back  with 
a  laugh,  saying: 

"I  forgot.  Of  course,  from  one  XK>int 
of  view,  they  deserve  to  come  to  grief, 
but  you  can't  let  white  men  die  o£F 
unhelped,  if  it's  only  for  the  credit  of 
one's  color.  Besides  I'm  sick  of  this 
killing  monotony.  Suppose  you  go 
down  and  muster  the  Krooboys." 

Presently  a  swarm  of  dusky  laborers, 
brawny,  good-humored  pagans  from 
the  distant  beaches  of  Liberia,  gath- 
ered shouting  and  laughing  in  the  dew- 
wet  compound,  and  Eleming,  leaning 
over  the  veranda  balustrade,  made  a 
iq>eech  to  them,  pointed  with  the  whim- 
sical sayings  which  appeal  to  the  negro 
mind. 

Next  he  called  up  the  big  head- 
man and  gave'  him  a  rifle,  with  Its 
striker  removed  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, because  the  West  African 
loves  firearms  rather  well  than  wisely, 
and  left  him  with  a  picked  few  in 
diarge  of  the  factory,  though  he  care- 
fully hid  the  keys  of  the  store  shed. 
Then  four  big  canoes  were  thrust  off 
from  the  miry  bank,  and,  at  a  short 
word  of  command,  the  long  paddles 
whirled  together.  Muddy  foam  flew 
up  behind  them,  the  "thud-thud"  grew 
akirper,  and  a  wildly  musical,  chanty 


ringing  far  across  the  misty  forest  kept 
time  to  each  sturdy  stroke. 

"I  suppose  I'm  a  fool,"  said  Fleming, 
"and  am  probably  bringing  the  river 
pirates  down  upon  our  heads.  Still, 
you  see,  one  must  do  something.  Hyah, 
you  Krooboy,  every  boy  In  them  canoe 
which  first  catch  them  'teamboat  get 
two  piece  of  cloth.  Now,  Benson,  I 
think  you'll  see  a  circus." 

He  did,  for  the  splash  and  swirl  of 
water  grew  yet  faster  as  the  canoes 
swept  forward,  gurgling  through  the 
shadows,  until  in  a  shallow  reach,  where 
the  channel  narrowed  in  and  none 
would  give  place,  they  drove  crashing 
into  each  other.  Then  the  sable  pad- 
dlers  smote  their  neighbors  with  blade 
and  shaft,  clawed  each  other's  woolly 
hair,  screamed  and  yelled  and  laughed, 
while  Fleming  lay  back  shaking  with 
merriment,  until  somehow  they  drew 
clear  again,  and  shot  out  into  a  broader 
river.  It  was  the  second  evening  when, 
spread  out  in  a  straggling  line,  they 
came  sliding  down  a  lake-like  reach. 
The  weary  men  swung  slowly  with  the 
glistening  blades,  and  the  two  Euro- 
peans ached  all  over  from  crouching 
many  hours  on  end  In  the  stern.  Ahead, 
the  fever-mist  rolled  slowly  across  the 
waters,  and  a  blue-gray  dimness,  which 
seemed  charged  with  heat,  hung  above, 
while  tall  palms  ashore  rose  up  like 
an  island  out  of  drifting  vapor.  The 
river  shimmering  olllly  was  lost  in  the 
hsTO  ahead;  no  sound  but  the  beat  of 
paddles  broke  the  curious  stillness,  and 
It  seemed  to  Benson  they  might  have 
been  translated  Into  some  forgotten  re- 
gion of  fairyland. 

Then  a  howl  rose  up  from  the  bows 
of  the  leading  canoe,  and,  dimly  seen 
through  the  vapor,  a  black  patch 
loomed  out  The  Krooboys  forgot  their 
weariness,  only  remembering  the  prom- 
ised pieces  of  cloth,  and,  with  a  deep- 
throated  roar  of  ciwUenge  to  each  other, 
the  canoet  surged  forward.  Hli^er  and 
higher  rose  the    bkuA    hulk    of   the 
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stranded  gunboat,  and  Fleming,  watch- 
ing ber  intently,  said: 

"What  are  they  doing  forward?" 
By  George,  that  looks  very  like  a  pivot- 
gun,"  and  with  a  wrench  of  his  shoul- 
ders he  swung  the  canoe  off  at  a  tan- 
gent with  the  steering  paddle.  It  was 
well  he  did  so,  for  a  long  red  flash 
blazed  over  the  steamer's  side,  a  cloud 
of  yellow  smoke  blotted  out  half  her 
length,  and  a  whirring  sometiiing 
hurled  up  a  fountain  of  water  where 
they  had  been. 

Then  Fleming  rose  in  the  stemsheets, 
shouting,  "Confound  you,  you  lunatics, 
are  you  trying  to  kill  your  friends?" 
and  a  hoarse  European  voice  made 
some  unintelligible  answer  from  the 
stranded  vessel.  There  was  a  rattle  of 
matchets  in  the  leading  canoe,  for  the 
Krooboy  generally  carries  with  him  the 
stout  blade  which  is  equally  useful  for 
domestic  service  and  as  a  weapon  of 
offence,  and  the  paddles  splashed  furi- 
ously. 

"Go  on  like  mad,"  he  shouted  to  his 
own  crew.  "Benson,  we  must  head 
them.  Those  are  Gavally  fighting  men, 
and  they  would  rather  enjoy  storming 
the  gunboat."  Then  shouting  mingled 
warnings  and  offers  of  goodwill  he 
stood  upright,  waving  his  sun  helmet, 
encouraging  the  paddlers  into  a  fierce 
race.  With  a  grinding  shock  the  ca- 
noes blundered  alongside,  wild  black 
men  climbing  like  monkeys  fell  over 
the  rail,  and  then  halted  in  wonder  as 
a  haggard  white  skeleton  who,  grimed 
by  powder-fouling,  stood  sponge  in 
tiahd  beside  the  gun,  flung  himself 
dramatically  Into  their  master's  arms, 
who  seemed  embarrassed  by  the  proc- 
ess. 

"Ces  diables  d'lndigtoes— how  you 
say?  furious  savages— have  threaten 
us,"  he  said.  "Solt  b(^ni!  how  you  come 
in  time!"  and  starving  black  wretches 
in  uniform  clustered  round  the  big, 
naked  Krooboys,  who  grinned  sym- 
pathetically  as.    following   their   mas- 


ter's example,  they  made  friends  with 
them.  Then  Fleming  was  led  into  the 
little  chart-room,  where  another  skele- 
ton in  white  uniform  lay  huddled  In  a 
chair,  and  looked  at  him  with  glazed 
and  sunken  eyes,  as  he  feebly  muttered 
something  which  ended  with  "mes 
pauvres  enfants." 

"He  thinks  all  times  of  the  men  we 
lose,"  the  other  explained,  "and  he 
not  comprehend  much  because  of  the 
fever,  while  of  the  cabin  store  he  give 
to  the  sick  Senegali,  and  so  he  has  nothr 
ing  to  eat" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Fleming.  "I 
have  been  nearly  starved  myself.  Here, 
Benson,  see  to  bringing  the  food  in,  and 
start  Bad  Dollar  cooking  a  banquet 
Now,  Lieutenant  I  am  going  to  help 
you  heave  this  vessel  off;  and  I  propose 
to  start  as  soon  as  you  have  eaten  a 
decent  meal."  So  presently,  when  a 
simple  feast  was  spread  out  in  the  oven- 
like saloon,  Commander  Girardi,  who 
was  Induced  to  eat  a  little,  seemed  to 
gather  his  wandering  senses,  with 
draughts  of  lukewarm  wine  which 
Fleming  had  brought  with  him  from 
his  private  stock.  Afterwards,  when 
the  latter,  growing  impatient  raised 
his  glass  aloft,  saying,  "To  the  honor 
of  France,"  he  lifted  himself  feebly. 
The  lined  face  twitched  as  he  answered, 
"I  thank  you  for  giving  life  back  to  my 
men,  and  the  nation  you  have  served 
will  never  forget."  Then  the  goblet 
fell  with  a  splinter  of  broken  glass, 
and  the  stricken  ofllcer  sank  forward, 
choking. 

"Benson,"  said  Fleming,  "the  poor 
man  Is  played  out.  You  and  Bad  Dol- 
lar do  your  best  for  him,  and  after- 
wards you  follow  me  on  deck.  "We're 
ready  to  begin  now,  Lieutenant"  All 
night  the  Krooboys  worked  like  flends 
in  the  red  light  of  the  smoky  lamps,  for 
the  Moslem  storekeeper  had  served  out 
to  them  sundry  bottles  of  forbidden 
liquor,  and  some  of  the  Senegalls  tried 
to  assist  flinging  coal  up  from  the  bunk- 
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era  and  into  the  canoes  which  carried 
It  ashore.  All  night  the  thnd  of  pad- 
dles echoed  across  the  river,  while  the 
clatter  of  shoTels  and  wild  bursts  of 
negro  melody  rose  from  the  stranded 
ship.  Blackened  all  over,  dripping  with 
sweat,  Fleming  encouraged  the  rest, 
working  himself  harder  than  any  of 
them,  and  when  morning  came,  under 
Marsauf  8  directions,  with  toll  incred- 
ible, they  carried  two  anchors  out  and 
dropped  them  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Then,  while  the  canoes  carried  every- 
thing movable  ashore,  he  descended 
into  the  engine-room,  and  the  clang 
and  clink  of  hammers  rose  up  through 
the  skyligbts.  Under  the  burning  heat 
of  noon  and  the  midnight  damp  they 
labored  on,  while  the  dawn  found 
Fleming  stripped  to  the  waist,  sweat 
and  coal  dust  streaming  from  him,  as 
he  toiled  before  the  roaring  furnaces. 
Now,  nearly  every  Niger  trader,  whose 
highway  is  always  a  river,  is  at  home 
among  the  engines  of  a  small  steamer; 
so,  when  the  pressure  gauges  climbed 
towards  the  danger  limit,  panting  and 
breathless  he  ascended  to  the  deck. 

'Marsaut  stood  beside  the  little  wind- 
lass forward,  and  a  line  of  brawny 
Krooboys  gripped  the  tackles  which  led 
to  the  cable  of  the  second  anchor, 
while,  in  reply  to  a  questioning  look, 
Fleming  said: 

"She'll  blow  up  unless  you  start  in 
the  next  five  minutes.  So  you  have 
got  to  heave  her  off  before  the  boiler 
comes  up  through  the  deck;  it's  death 
or  glory  now.  One  piece  of  cloth  each 
Krooboy  if  you  pull  harder  than  them 
winch." 

Marsaut  raised  one  hand  and  opened 
the  valve,  and  with  a  rush  of  steam 
the  windlass  began  to  clank,  hammered 
viciously  and  brought  up  again,  while 
Fleming  dropped  back  suddenly  into 
the  engine-room.  With  a  wheeze  of 
the  big  cylinders  the  propeller  began 
to  throb,  and,  after  sundry  tins  of 
kerosene  had  been  flung  into  the  fur- 


naces, a  sheet  of  yellow  flame  rushed 
from  the  funnel,  while  a  Jet  of  steam 
roared  aloft  from  the  escape  pipe. 
Then,  as  grimier  than  ever  the  big  man 
appeared  again,  the  whole  vessel  shook 
and  trembled  to  the  thudding  engine's 
stroke,  and  great  sheets  of  mud  and 
water  were  hurled  up  astern,  while  the 
smell  that  ascended  with  them  was  in- 
describable. An  African  river  bottom  is 
not  a  nice  thing  to  stir  up  unadvisedly. 
Then  Fleming  howled  to  the  Krooboys, 
and  the  Krooboys  howled  to  him  as 
they  bent  their  backs  to  the  rope,  and 
the  cable  of  the  second  anchor  came  in 
a  little,  for  that  mass  of  well-trained 
muscle  was  stronger  than  the  leaking 
windlass. 

"Fetch  her  home!  Sing,  oh,  con- 
found you,  sing!"  he  cried,  and  with  a 
shout  down  the  gratings,  "More  steam, 
Benson,  she's  moving,"  he  laid  his 
iiands  on  the  rope.  The  stout  hemp 
creaked  and  strained,  drawing  out  to 
half  its  size,  the  tackle  blocks  were 
screaming,  and  link  by  link  the  cable 
came  In,  while  above  the  groan  of  the 
windlass  the  roaring  chorus  of  a  Kroo- 
boy chanty  rang  far  out  across  forest 
and  river.  Then  the  iron  hull  shivered, 
stirring  In  its  sandy  bed,  the  grind  of 
the  screw  grew  faster  still,  and  there 
was  more  fiame  licking  about  the  funneL 
A  bumping,  scraping,  sucking  sound 
rose  up  from  somewhere  below,  and  a 
line  of  yelling  Krooboys  sat  down  with 
a  bang,  while  all  else  was  drowned  in 
the  mad  rattle  of  the  windlass  as  the 
little  steamer  slid  o£F  the  shoal. 

"Stop  her  before  she  runs  over  her 
anchors,"  Fleming  shouted  as,  after 
crawling  out  from  under  a  mass  of 
greasy,  black  humanity,  he  scrambled 
towards  the  gratings,  and  the  beat  of 
the  propeller  slackened  as  she  forged 
ahead  Into  deeper  water.  Then  a  wild 
roar  of  triumph  went  up  from  every 
throat.  Moslem  Senegall  and  pagan 
Krooboy,  friends  for  once,  clawed  each 
other,   and    Fleming,    saying   nothing 
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because  he  could  not  find  words  appro- 
priate, stood  with  his  hand  laid  on 
Marsaut's  shoulder,  while  the  Com- 
mander, who  had  somehow  dragged 
himself  there,  held  on  by  the  rails  of 
the  bridge  above. 

Early  next  morning,  when  the  coal 
and  sundries  had  been  brought  on 
board  again,  the  four  white  men  stood 
side  by  side  at  the  steamer's  gangway, 
the  Commander  leaning  on  Marsaut's 
arm  as  he  said,  '*The  nations  is  not 
good  friendly  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but 
what  you  have  done  in  saving  the  poor 
Senegali,  soldier  of  France  he  is,  she 
will  not  forget" 

"Yes,"  said  Fleming,  who  was  rash 
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in  speech,  "and  I'm  very  glad.  It  gave 
me  something  to  do.  If  the  nation  tries 
to  monoiK>lize  too  much  of  this  river, 
we'll  probably  meet  you  another  way; 
but  when  we  find  you  in  a  tight  place— 
pestilence,  poison  or  savagea— we'll  do 
our  very  best  for  you— quite  unofliclally 
and  beside  the  question,  you  know. 
Your  papers  sometimes  are  not  civil, 
but  we're  white  men  all  of  lib." 

Then  there  was  a  grasp  of  hands  all 
round,  and  Fleming  hurriedly  with- 
drew—for he  feared  an  embrace— the 
canoe  paddles  splashed,  and  the  little 
gunboat  steamed  away  down  river, 
while  the  traders  and  their  Krooboys 
turned  back  towards  tiie  lon^  factory. 

Harold  BindlosB. 


"O  YE  OP  LITTLE  FAITH." 

A  Sower  sowed  his  seed,  with  doubts  and  fears; 
"I  dare  not  hope,"  he  said,  "for  fruitful  ears: 
Poor  hath  the  Harvest  been  in  other  years." 
Yet  ere  the  August  moon  had  waxen  old 
Fair  stood  his  fields^  a  waving  sea  of  gold: 
He  reaped  a  thousand-fold! 

In  a  dark  place  one  dropt  a  kindly  word; 
"So  weak  my  voice,"  he  sigbed,  "perchance  none  heard, 
Or  if  they  did,  no  answering  impulse  stirred." 
Yet  in  an  hour  his  foitunei  were  at  stake: 
One  put  a  life  in  peril  for  his  sake. 
Because  that  word  he  spake! 


"Little  I  have  to  give,  O  Lord,"  one  cried, 
"A  wayward  heart  tiiat  oft  hath  Thee  denied; 
Couldst  Thou  with  such  a  gift  be  satisfied?" 
Yet  when  the  soul  had  ceased  its  mournful  plaint, 
God  took  the  k>ve  that  seemed  so  poor  and  faint. 
And  from  it  made  a  Saint! 

The  Sunday  Mfgnifnt  Ohfittion  Bwtht, 
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TINKERING  THE  BIBLE. 


There  has  been  a  notion  abroad  in 
recent  years  that  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  1611,  needs  to  be  modern- 
ized in  order  that  it  may  make  a  lively 
appeal   to   modem   minds.       But   the 
efforts  made  in  this  direction  have  not 
been  very  hopeful.    Bven  the  Revised 
Versicm  was,  for  most  people,  a  gigantic 
bubble,  which  burst  as  soon  as  bom; 
and  the  small  private  attempts  which 
have  been  made  since,  have  burst  as 
quietly  in  its  wake»   The  latest  prod- 
uct of   this   well-meaning   crusade   is 
Dr.   Henry   Hayman's   work,   entitled 
'^The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament: 
an  Attempt  to  Present  Them  in  Cur- 
rent and  Popular  Idiom."      (A.  &  C. 
Black.)      We  propose  to  examine  Dr. 
Hayman's    aim    and    execution    with 
some  care,  for  we  believe  that  such 
enterprises  as  his  are  at  least  useful 
in  demonstrating  the  impregnability  of 
a  work  of  literary  art  like  the  Author- 
ized  Version;   and    that   they   exhibit 
certain  fallacies  which   it  is   well   to 
dissipate.      Dr.     Hayman's    professed 
aim  in  re-wording  the  Epistles  has  been 
**to  present  them  in  current  and  xK>pu- 
lar  idiom."  That  he  presents  them  in  no 
such  garb  is  the  first  conviction  that' is 
forced  upon  the  reader.    Dr.  Hayman 
employs  neither  the  words  nor  the  con- 
stractions  of  everyday  life.    The  mere 
retention     of  "thou"   and   "thee,"    of 
"art"  and  ••^hast."  of  "couldest"  and 
"wouldest,"  is  a  dear  breach  of  the  de- 
sign, these  words  forming  no  part  of 
current   and   popular   idioms.       It   is 
quite  a  common  thing  for  Dr.  Hayman 
to  replace   dear  English  by   diflicult 
English,  and   a  familiar  construction 
by  a  rare  one.   Thus  Paul's  simple  sen- 
tence, '^or  he  that  is  dead  is  freed 
from  sin,*'  becomes,  in  Dr.  Hayman's 
version,  ^For  the  dead  to  sin  is  en- 


franchised from  its  power"— a  change 
surely,  in  the  very  opposite  direction 
to  that  proposed  in  the  author's  plan. 
Again,  the  words  in  Romans  x,  21: 
"All  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth 
my  hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gain- 
saying people,"  become:  "All  day  long  I 
stretch  forth  myhands  towards  a  people 
refractory  and  recusant"  Here,  again, 
the  change  seems  to  be  precisely  an- 
tagonistic to  the  aim  announced.  Two 
adjectives  are  latinized,  and  the  idiom 
which,  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
places  them  before  the  noun  they  qual- 
ify, is  exchanged  for  an  idiom,  cer- 
tainly less  current  and  certainly  less 
popular,  which  places  them  after  that 
noun.  Concerning  the  purely  literary 
efTect  of  the  changes  we  need  say  noth- 
ing. An  astonishing  example  of  Dr. 
Hayman's  work  is  afforded  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  versions  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Epistle  to  the  Phllippians, 
which  every  one  luiows  by  heart: 

AUTHOBJZBD    TSBBIOH. 

Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
wliatsoever  things  are  Just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue, and  If  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things. 

DB.  HATMAV. 

FinaUy,  brethren,  let  every  principle 
of  tmth,  reverence,  rectitude,  purity; 
all  that  is  endearing,  an  that  is  auspi- 
cious; whatever  there  be  fbzt  is  excel- 
lent and  i^aiseworthy  dwell  In  your 
thoughts. 

Here  Dr.  Hayman  substitutes  long 
words  for  short,  and  a  faulty  constrac- 
tion  for  a  good;  and  he  simply  under- 
pins and  brings  down  the  rhetorical 
sdieme  of  the  passage  which  he  pro- 
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tawes  to  improve.  For  that  Dr.  Hay- 
man  hopes  to  Improve  every  sentence 
he  alters  seems  clear.  Otherwise  he 
would  not  expressly  declare  in  his  Pre- 
face that  some  phrases  In  the  Author- 
ized Version  cannot  be  improved  upon, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  retained  unal- 
tered in  his  own  version.  However, 
this  admission  prepares  the  reader  to 
witness  Dr.  Hayman's  courage  rather 
than  his  discretion,  for  there  are  few 
passages  on  which  he  does  not  exercise 
his  skill.  Even  Paul's  entreaty  to  the 
believers  at  Corinth,  "Greet  one  an- 
other with  an  holy  kiss,"  becomes,  "Ex- 
change a  kiss  of  sanctity  with  one  an- 
other," leaving  us  astonished  by  the 
moderation  which  did  not  impel  him  to 
write:  "Exchange  osculations  of  sanc- 
tity with  one  another."  Dr.  Hayman's 
handling  of  the  Authorized  Version  is 
seen  at  its  boldest  when  he  alters  the 
words  "encompassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses"  into  "en- 
circled with  so  vast  a  cloud  of 
attesting  spectators."  "Encompassed" 
Is  not  necessarily  "encircled,"  and  "wit- 
nesses" means  (precisely)  "attesting 
spectators,"  with  the  obvious  advantage 
that  it  is  a  comely  English  word  instead 
of  two  words  of  Latin  complexion  and 
little  charm.  The  sacrifice  of  charm 
is  the  unvarying  feature  of  modernized 
versions  of  the  Bible.  Take  this  ex- 
ample: 

AUTHOBIZKD     YBBSIOV. 

Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind; 
charity  envleth  not;  charity  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up. 

Doth  not  behave  Itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thlnketh  no  evil; 

Rejoiceth  not  in  InSquity,  but  re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth; 

Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things. 

DB.  HATMAK. 

Charity  is  long  suffering.  Is  kindly,  is 
void  of  envy,  is  no  braggart,  is  not  in- 


flated, preserves  decorum,  avoids  self- 
seeking,  is  not  irritable,  imputes  not 
the  evil  done,  has  no  Joy  at  evil  doing, 
but  rejoices  on  the  side  of  the  truth; 
puts  up  with  all  things,  gives  credit 
for  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  endures 
all  things. 

Sometimes  the  flight  is  nearly  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.     Thus: 

AUTHOBIZBD    YBBSION. 

SO  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air: 

But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring 
It  into  subjection;  lest  that  by'  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  should  be  a  castaway. 

DB.  HATM AH. 

I  accordingly  so  run  as  If  I  meant  to 
win;  and  so  plant  my  hits  not  as  idly 
sparring;  but  I  hit  home  at  my  own 
fieshly  frame,  and  tame  it  inito  subser- 
viency; for  fear  I,  wiio  proclaim  the 
contest  to  others,  should  come  to  be  re- 
jected myself. 

These  examples  of  an  effort  to  mod- 
ernize the  Bible  language  are  so  sur- 
prising, that  it  may  be  well  to  seek 
further  light  on  Dr.  Hayman's  actual 
intentions.  The  most  significant  sen- 
tence in  his  Preface  is  this:  "I  have 
striven  to  answer  to  myself  the  ques- 
tion. How  would  these  fathers  of  our 
faith  have  expressed  themselves,  if 
the  vernacular  English  of  our  cfwn  day 
had  been  their  medium  of  expression  r" 
This  calls  for  thought  The  vernacular 
should  mean  the  whole  vernacular,  or 
it  is  nothing.  To  credit  Paul,  Peter  and 
James,  in  Imagination,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  only  those  English  words  of  to- 
day which  approximately  reproduce 
the  meanings  of  their  own  words, 
will  be  to  beg  the  question.  It  would 
be  to  raise  the  question  of  correct  trans- 
lation, whereas  the  question  raised  by 
Dr.  Hayman  is  clearly  that  of  expres- 
sion in  its  largest  sense.    If  we  really 
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are  lo  inquire  how  Paul  would  have 
expressed  himself  in  the  English  Ter- 
nacular  of  to-day,  we  must  begin  by 
imagining  that  he  possessed  as  full  a 
knowledge  of  that  vernacular  as  our- 
selves—his  readers.    We  must  also— it 
is  inevitable— impute  to  him  a  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  all  our  words,  but  of 
all  they -stand  for;  in  a  word,  we  must 
credit  him  with  the  same  heritage  of 
knowledge  as  we  ourselves  enjoy,  in- 
cluding (oh,  confusion!)  our  knowledge 
of  himself  derived  from  the  Authorized 
Version.    We  might  then— pace  all  ab- 
surdities—receive Paul's  Epistles  from 
his  hand  in  the  English  vernacular  of 
to-day,  and  hear  him  draw  his  illustra- 
tions from  such  vernacular  fiicts  as  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy,    forbidden    incense    and     the 
proselytizing  zeal  of  Mr.  Mallock.  And 
a  daring  writer  might  conceivably  en- 
deavor to  personate  this  modem   St. 
Paul,   end   re-think   and   re-write   his 
Epistles  for  men  and  women  of  to-day. 
This  would  be,  at  any  rate,  a  logical  at- 
tempt to  show— what  Dr.  Hayman  pro- 
poses to  show,  but  does  not— how  Paul 
of  Tarsus  would  have  expressed  him- 
self "if  the  vernacular  English  of  to- 
day had  been  his  medium  of  expres- 
sion."    But  the  result  would  not  be  the 
Bible.   The  Bible  was  written  in  cer- 
tain periods  and  in  certain  languages, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  translate 
a  given  portion  from  the  language  in 
which  it  was  first  written  into  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be 
-read,  taking  verbal  equivalents  as  we 
find  them,  and  submitting  to  the  disad- 
vantages arising  from  differences  in  the 
knowledge,   tastes  and  ideals   of  the 
two  periods.    The  Authorized  Version 
was  a  supremely  good     example    of 
,  translation,  because  it  not  only  did  this 
task  work,  but  took  on  a  rare  beauty 
and  energy  of  its  own.      Moreover,  it 
carried  out  Dr.  Hayman's  own  plan; 
It  presented  the  Bible  in  "current  and 
popular   idioms."    That   the   need   for 


such  presentation  was  infinitely  greater 
in  1611  than  it  is  in  1900  does  not  need 
to  be  demonstrated   to  any   one  ac- 
quainted, however  slightly,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the     English    language. 
Since   1611   the   language   has   grown 
enormously,  but  has  altered  little;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Shakespeare,  in  the 
Elysian   Libraries,    reads    '*The   Ring 
and  the  Book"  with  far  greater  ease 
than  he  reads  "The  ROmaunt  of  the 
Rose."    But  granting  that  the  Author- 
ized Version  presents  the  Bible  in  an 
English  form  which  has  been  devital- 
ized by  the  changes  that  have  come 
over  the  language  in  the  interval  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  and  that  these 
changes  justify  an  attempt  to  present 
the  Bible  In  the  "current  and  popular 
idioms"  of  to-day,  still  the  mere  sub- 
stitution of  new  idioms  for  old  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  matter.      Lan- 
guage is  inseparable  from  thought,  and 
the  thought  of  the  few  is  warmed  and 
colored  by  the  thoughts  of  the  many, 
and  things  possible  in  one  age  are  im- 
possible in  another.    In  1611  English 
faith   was  at'  Its  strongest    The  lan- 
guage had  passed  triumphantly  out  of 
its  old  infiectional  stages,  and  'had  ful- 
filled itself  in  Shakespeare's  Plays.     It 
had  reached,  as  far  as  we  know,  its 
utmost    serviceableness    to  literature, 
and  literature  had  reached  its  utmost 
power  to  employ  the  language.      The 
beauty  of  words  was  felt,  and  verbal 
melody  was  a  habit  rather    than    a 
secret    As  the  child  of  his  age,  Shake- 
speare wrote  his  plays.    As  children  of 
their  age,  the  translators  of  the  Bible 
produced  the  Authorized  Version.  They 
had  the  perceptions    and    immunitiea 
which  belong  to  a  great  literary  epoch. 
We  cannot  wholly  account  for  their 
success;   the   wind   bloweth   where   it 
llsteth.    But  it  is  as  unwise  to  tamper 
with  a  Bible  which  our  age  could  not 
have  produced  as  It  is  to  meddle  with 
cathedrals   which   our   age   could   not 
have  built.    The  value  of  a  Version  is 
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not  flo  madi  a  question  of  idioms  as 
of  idiosyncrasy,  and  we  must  not 
change  the  one  until  we  can  match  the 
other.  In  a  new  fervor  of  the  race 
we  may  build  a  new  York  Minster  or 
a  new  Bible;  but—the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth.  This  lesson  is  suffi- 
ciently enforced  by  Dr.  Hayman's 
book,  in  which,  side  by  side,  we  may 
read: 

The  Academy. 


For  we  know  in  part,  and  we 
proi)ftie9y  in  pairt 

But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall 
be  done  jiway. 

For  partial  now  is  our  field  of  knowl- 
edge, and  partial  our  scope  of  InspHra- 
tion.  But  when  our  full  development 
shall  be  reached,  all  that  is  partial 
shall  be  superseded  then. 


WAGGON  HILL. 

(Ladysmith,  January  6th,  1900.) 

Drake  in  the  North  fiea  grimly  prowling. 
Treading  his  dear  "Revenge's"  deck, 
Watched,  with  the  sea-dogs  round  him  growling, 
Galleons  drifting  wreck  by  wreck. 
"Fetter  and  Faith  for  England's  neck. 
Faggot  and  Father,  Saint  and  chain,— 
Yonder  the  Devil  and  all  go  howling^ 
Devon,  O  Devon,  in  wind  and  rain!" 

Drake  at  the  last  off  Nombre  lying. 

Knowing  the  night  that  toward  bim  crept. 
Gave  to  the  sea-dogs  round  him  crying 
This  for  a  sign  before  he  slept:— 
"Pride  of  the  West!    What  Devon  hath  kept 
Devon  shall  keep  on  tide  or  main; 
Call  to  the  storm  and  drive  them  flying, 
Devon,  O  Devon,  in  wind  and  rainH' 
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Valor  of  England  gaunt  and  whitening. 
Far  in  a  South  land  brought  to  bay. 
Locked  in  a  death-grip  all  day  tightening, 
Waited  the  end  in  twilight  gray. 
Battle  and  storm  and  the  sea-dog's  way! 
Drake  from  hki  long  rest  turned  again. 
Victory  Ut  thy  steel  with  lightning, 
Devon,  O  Devon,  in  wind  and  rain! 


The  Living  Age.— Supplement. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


QUITS.* 


ti"^ 


'You  have  come  here  to-day  on  pur- 
pose to  tell  me  this?"  said  Selma. 

"I  thought  you  would  be  interested 
to  hear  that  my  cousins  had  recognized 
me  at  last  I  remember,  you  thought 
it  strange  that  they  should  take  so  little 
notice  of  me."  Flossy's  festive  manner 
had  disappeared  before  the  tart  recep- 
tion of  her  confidences,  and  her  keen 
wits,  baffled  in  their  search  for  flattery, 
recalled  the  suspicions  which  were  only 
slumbering.  She  realized  that  Selma 
was  seriously  ofFended  with  her,  and 
though  she  did  not  choose  to  acknowl- 
edge to  herself  that  she  knew  the 
cause,  she  had  already  guessed  it  An 
encounter  at  repartee  had  no  terrors  for 
her,  if  necessary,  and  the  occasion 
seemed  to  her  opportune  for  probing 
the  accumulating  mysteries  of  Selma's 
hostile  demeanor.  Yet  without  wait- 
ing for  a  res];K>nse  to  her  last  remark, 
she  changed  the  subject  and  said,  volu- 
bly, '*I  hear  your  husband  has  refused 
to  build  the  new  Parsons  house  because 
Mrs.  Parsons  insisted  on  drawing  the 
plans." 

Selma's  pale,  tense  face  flushed.  She 
thought  for  a  moment  that  she  was 
being  taunted. 

*'That  was  Mr.  Littleton's  decision, 
not  mine." 

"I  admire  his  Independence.  He  was 
quite  right    What  do  Mrs.  Parsons  or 

^UnlMTened  Bread.  B7  Bobert  Grant.  Oopy- 
rlfht  1000,  b7  OharlM  Sorlbner'i  Sons.  Price, 
11.80. 


her  daughter  know  about  architecture? 
Every  body  is  laughing  at  them.  You 
know  I  consider  your  husband  a  friend 
of  mine,  Selma." 

**And  we  are  friends,  too,  I  believe?" 
Selma  exclaimed,  after  a  moment  of 
stem  silence. 

"Naturally,"  responded  Flossy,  with 
a  slightly  sardonic  air,  prompted  by  the 
acerbity  with  which  the  question  was 
put, 

"Then,  if  we  were  friends— are 
friends — why  have  you  ceased  to  asso- 
ciate with  us,  simply  because  you  live 
in  another  street  and  a  finer  house?" 

Flossy  gave  a  gasp. 

"Oh."  she  said  to  herself,  "it's  true. 
She  is  Jealous.  Why  didn't  I  appre- 
ciate it  before?" 

"Am  I  not  associating  with  you  now 
by  calling  on  you,  Selma?"  she  said 
aloud.  "I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean." 

"You  are  calling  on  me,  and  you 
asked  us  to  dinner  to  meet— to  meet 
Just  the  people  we  knew  already,  and 
didn't  care  to  meet;  but  you  have  never 
asked  me  to  meet  your  new  friends, 
and  you  left  us  out  when  you  gave 
your  dancing  party." 

"You  do  not  dance." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I  have  never  associated  you  with 
dancing.  I  assumed  that  you  did  not 
dance." 

"What  grounds  had  you  for  such  an 
assumption?" 
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'^Really,  Selma,  your  oatecbism  is 
most  eztraardlnary.  Excuse  my  smil- 
ing. And  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
yonr  questions— your  fierce  questions— 
any  better.  I  didn't  ask  you  to  my 
party  because  I  supposed  you  and  your 
busband  were  not  Interested  in  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  would  not  know  any 
of  the  people.  You  have  often  told  me 
that  you  thought  they  were  frivolous." 
"I  <x»isider  them  so  still." 
"Then  why  do  you  complain?" 
"Because— because  you  have  not  acted 
like  a  friend.  Your  idea  of  a  friend- 
ship has  been  to  pour  into  my  ears, 
day  after  day,  how  you  had  been  asked 
to  dinner  by  this  person  and  taken  up 
by  that  person,  until  I  was  weary  of 
the  very  sound  of  your  voice,  but  it 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  you,  as 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  my  husband,  to  introduce  us 
to  people  whom  you  were  eager  to 
know,  and  who  might  have  helped  him 
in  his  profession.  And  now,  after 
turning  the  cold  shoulder  on  us,  and 
omitting  us  from  your  party,  because 
you  assumed  I  didn't  dance,  you  have 
come  here  this  morning,  in  the  name  of 
friendship,  to  tell  me  that  your  cousins, 
at  last,  have  invited  you  to  dinner.  And 
yet  you  think  it  strange  that  I'm  not 
interested.  That's  the  only  reason  you 
came— to  let  me  know  that  you  are 
a  somebody  now;  and  you  expected  me, 
as  a  friend  and  a  nobody,  to  tell  you 
how  glad  I  am." 

Flossy's  eyes  opened  wide.  Free  as 
she  was  accustomed  to  be  In  her  own 
utterances,  this  flow  of  bitter  speech 
delivered  with  seer-like  intensity,  was 
a  new  experience  to  her.  She  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  angry  or  amused 
by  the  indictment,  which  caused  her  to 
wince,  notwithstanding  that  she 
deemed  it  slander.  Moreover  the  insin- 
uation that  she  had  been  a  bore  was 
humiliating.     ' 

"I  shall  not  weary  you  soon  again 
with  my  confidences,"   she  answered. 


"So  it  appears  that  you  were  envious  of 
me  all  the  time— that  while  you  were 
preaching  to  me  that  fashionable  soci- 
ety was  hollow  and  un-American,  you 
were  secretly  unhappy  because  you 
couldn't  do  what  I  was  doing— because 
you  weren't  invited,  too.  Oh,  I  see  it 
all  now;  It's  clear  as  daylight  I've 
suspected  the  truth  for  some  time,  but 
I've  refused  to  credit  it.  Now  every- 
thing is  explained.  I  took  you  at  your 
word;  I  believed  in  you  and  your  hus- 
band and  looked  up  to  you  as  literary 
people— people  who  were  interested  in 
fine  and  ennobling  things.  I  admired 
you  for  the  very  reason  that  I  thought 
you  didn't  care,  and  that  you  didn't 
need  to  care,  about  society  and  fashion- 
able position.  I  kept  saying  to  you  that 
I  envied  you  your  tastes,  and  let  you 
say  that  I  considered  myself  your  real 
inferior  in  my  determination  to  attract 
attention  and  oblige  society  to  notice 
us.  I  was  guileless,  and  simpleton 
enough  to  tell  you  of  my  progress- 
things  I  would  have  blushed  to  tell  an- 
other woman  like  myself— because  I 
considered  you  the  embodiment  of  high 
aims  and  spiritual  ideas,  as  far  supe- 
rior to  mine  as  the  poetic  star  is  supe- 
rior to  the  garish  electric  light  I 
thought  it  might  amuse  you  to  listen  to 
my  vanities.  Instead,  it  seems  you 
were  maisquerading  and  were  eating 
your  heart  out  with  envy  of  me— poor 
me.      You  were  ambitious  to  be  like 
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'I  wouldn't  be  like  you  for  anything 
In  the  world." 

"You  couldn't  if  you  tried.  That's 
one  of  the  things  which  this  extraordi- 
nary interview  has  made  plain  beyond 
the  shadofw  of  a  doubt  You  are 
aching  to  be  a  social  success.  You  are 
not  fit  to  be.  I  have  found  that  out 
for  certain  to-day." 

"It  is  false,"  exclaimed  Selma,  with 
tragic  intonation.  "You  do  not  under- 
stand. I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  social 
success.    I  should  abhor  to  spend  my 
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life  after  the  maimer  of  you  and  your 
associates.  What  I  object  to,  what  I 
complain  of,  is,  that  in  spite  of  yoiir 
fine  words  and  pretended  admiration 
of  me,  you  !haye  preferred  these  pe(q;>le 
who  are  exclusive  without  a  shadow  of 
right,  to  me  who  was  your  friend,  and 
that  you  have  chosen  to  ignore  me  for 
the  sake  of  them,  and  behaved  as  if 
you  thought  I  was  not  their  equal  or 
your  equal.  That  is  not  friendship,  it  is 
snobbishness— un-American  snobbish- 
ness." 

She  rose,  and  stood  confronting  her 
visitor  as  though  to  banish  her  from 
the  house. 

"I'm  going,'  said  Flossy.  *'If  s  none 
of  my  concern,  of  course,  and  I'm 
aware  that  I  appear  very  rude.  I'm 
anxious  though,  not  to  lose  faith  in 
your  husband,  and  now  that  I've  begun 
to  understand  you  my  wits  are  being 
flooded  with  light  I  was  saying  that 
you  were  not  fit  to  be  a  social  success, 
and  I'm  going  to  tell  you  why.  No  one 
else  is  likely  to,  and  I'm  Just  mischiev- 
ous and  frank  enough.  You're  one  of 
those  American  women— I've  always 
been  curious  to  meet  one  in  all  her 
glory— who  believe  that  they  are  bom 
in  the  complete  panoply  of  flawless 
womanhood;  that  they  are  by  birthriglit 
consummate  'housewives,  leaders  of  the 
world's  thought  and  ethics,  and  peer- 
less society  queens.  All  this  by  in- 
stinct, by  heritage  and  without  educa- 
tion. Thaf  s  what  you  believe,  isn't  it? 
And  now  you  are  ofTended  because  you 
haven't  been  invited  to  become  a  leader 
of  New  York  society.  You  don't  un- 
derstand, and  I  don't  suppose  you  ever 
will  understand,   that  a  true  lady— a 


genuine  society  queen— represents  mod- 
esty and  sweetness  and  self-controU 
and  gentle  thoughts  and  feelings;  that 
she  is  evolved  by  gradual  processes 
from  generation  to  generation,  not 
ready  made.  Oh,  you  needn't  look  at 
me  like  that  I'm  quite  aware  that  if 
I  were  the  genuine  article  I  shouldn't 
be  tallying  to  you  in  this  fashion.  But 
there's  hope  for  me  because  I'm  con- 
scious of  my  shortcomings  and  am  try- 
ing to  correct  them;  whereas  you  are 
satisfied,  and  fail  to  see  the  difference 
between  yourself  and  the  well-bred 
women  whom  you  envy  and  sneer  at 
You're  pretty  and  smart  and  super- 
ficial, and— er^-common,  and  you  don't 
know  it  I'm  rather  dreadful,  but  I'm 
learning.  I  don't  believe  you  will  ever 
learn.   There!    Now  I'm  going!" 

"Go!"  cried  Selma,  with  a  wave  of 
her  arm.  "Yes,  I  am  one  of  those 
women.  I  am  proud  to  be,  and  you 
have  insulted  by  your  aspersions,  not 
only  me,  but  the  sphrit  of  independent 
and  aspiring  American  womanhood. 
You  don't  understand  us ;  you  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  us.  You  think  to  keep 
us  down  by  your  barriers  of  caste  bor- 
rowed from  effete  European  courts, 
but  we— I— the  American  people,  -defy 
you.  The  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  rise  in  our  might  and  teach  you 
your  place.  Go!  Envy  you?  I  would 
not  become  one  of  your  frivolous  and 
purposeless  set  if  you  were  all  on  your 
bended  knees  before  me." 

"Oh,  yes  you  would,"  exclaimed  Flos- 
sy, glancing  back  over  her  shoulder. 
"And  it's  because  you've  not  been  given 
the  chance  that  we     have    quarrelled 
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In  the  Columbarium • 


IN  THE  COLUMBARIUM.* 


In  the  brickwork  there  was  a  rent  of 
no  great  magnitnde,  concealed  by  the 
branches,  yet  allowing  a  narrow 
glimpse  into  the  Interior  of  the  ruin.  I 
coold  loolc,  without  being  detected,  at 
the  curious  sight  within. 

I  called  the  place  a  ruin.  But  though 
its  walls  had  lost  many  yards,  here  and 
there,  of  brick  or  travertine,  it  still 
kept  its  lofty  roof;  there  was  a 
staircase  inside  all  but  perfect,  nearly 
opposite  us,  and  a  stout  column  in  the 
centre  supported  the  square  edift^. 
More  than  half  of  it  was  sunk  in  the 
ground  beneath  the  accumulated  d6bris 
of  centuries.  But  as  I  viewed  it,  with 
the  mocmlight  making  checkers  on  the 
floor,  and  the  grayish-white  walls  ex- 
hibiting tier  upon  tier  of  loculi  or 
pigeon-holes,  many  of  which  held  dusty 
patena  somewhat  resembling  fruit- 
plates,  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in 
a  museum.  Such,  in  truth,  it  was;  but 
a  museum  of  the  dead,  where  literal 
ashes,  taken  from  the  funeral  pyre, 
tad  been  stowed  away  in  classic  urns, 
with  epitaphs,  often  consisting  of  the 
name  only,  and  now  for  the  most  part 
effaced,  to  indicate  the  noble  Roman 
family,  whose  slaves  or  f reedmen  these 
tenants  of  the  shelves  had  been.  It 
was  an  immense  columbarium  or  dove- 
cote, one  of  several  which  stood  in 
close  neighborhood  among  the  vines 
and  fig-trees  skirting  the  road  to  the 
Porta  San  Sebastiano. 

All  that  I  took  in  at  a  glance,  the 
moon  serving  yet  to  enlighten  this  un- 
derground hall  of  burial.  But  into  one 
comer  I  could  peer  more  distinctly,  for 
a  rude  lamp  was  burning  there,  of  the 
kind  which  abounds  at  Pompeii,  and  in 
the  circle  of  its  illumination  stood  a 
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couple  of  men,  cloaked  and  hatted,  so 
bent  upon  their  own  doings  that  they 
never  once  looked  up  from  the  loeulus 
or  sideboard,  on  which  one  was  laying 
out  papers*  and  the  other  counting  them 
carefully.  My  guide's  h<M  became  a 
grip.  He,  too,  could  see  and  be  aston- 
ished. 

The  cloaked  person  smoothing  out; 
with  visible  reluctance,  his  small  thin 
papers  on  the  funeral  slab,  I  had  never 
beheld.  The  other,  as  I  expected,  was 
Tiberio.  They  spoke  hardly  at  all;  the 
operation  went  forward  as  by  dock- 
worlc,  save  only  that  the  wheels  of  the 
clock  seemed  rusty,  and  gave  an  occa- 
sional  creak  or  jerk,  while  the  papers 
mounted  into  heaps.  I  had  plenty  of 
leisure  to  scan  the  countenances,  and 
form  my  judgment  of  the  character  of 
Sforza's  vis-ft-vis.  There  was  little  fear 
that  we  outside  should  be  detected. 
Certain  friendly  owls  occupied  the 
topmost  ledges  of  the  columbarium, 
and  now,  troubled  by  the  moon  or  the 
lamp,  feeble  as  they  were  becoming, 
they  flew  wildly  about,  making  a  wel- 
come  diversion.  Garluccio,  embold- 
ened, put  a  hand  before  'his  mouth  and 
whispered  in  my  ear,  "Santa  Flora!" 

I  made  the  motion  with  my  lips 
which  would  have  articulated  "Brig- 
and?" The  answer  was  plain  in  his 
eyes. 

Santa  Flora  did  not  correspond  to  his 
sanctified  name.  If  a  flower  at  all,  he 
was  a  flower  of  evil,  wickedness  stamp- 
ing itself  legibly  on  every  one  of  his 
petals,  as  the  hyacinth  bore  a  lament 
for  beauty  on  its  tender  leaves.  Thin, 
wiry  and  willowy,  the  apparition  would 
have  served  well  instead  of  the  painted 
snake  which  Romans  set  up  to  warn 
intruders  away  from ^ tombs  and  sacred 
enclosures.  His  long,  lean  jaws  had  a 
venomous  snap  in  them;  his  distorted 
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nose  and  a  squinting  eye  gave  one  the 
impression  of  some  unsightly  fowl  that 
had  met  with  an  accident;  his  forehead, 
of  which  he  had  a  good  deal,  went  up 
to  a  narrow  crown,  resembling  a  sugar- 
loaf;  and  on  neck  «ind  shoulders  fell 
ringletted  black  hair,  which  finished  off 
the  illusion  of  a  human  serpent    Over 
against  him  Tiberio  was  fascinating,  in 
spite  of  his  fixed  pallor.    This  malig- 
nant weed  struck  one  as  unclean— a 
toadstool,  or  other  slimy  fungus,  that 
dare  not  be  touched,  impregnable  in  its 
pollution.      The  thing  did   not  speak 
much,   but  occasionally   it  winced  or 
frowned,  as  smitten  with  sudden  an- 
guish.     Still  it  laid  out  of  long  fin- 
gers the  pile  of  notes;  evidently  money 
was  changing  hands.    And  still  Tiberio 
counted,  cool  and  imperturbable. 

A  scene  like  that  which  we  were  con- 
templating, if  it  excites  the  nerves,  has 
also  in  it  a  power  to  stir  the  imaginiEi- 
tion;  the  spectator  may  be  conscious  of 
a  vision  within,  while  losing  not  a 
movement  of  the  actors  before  his  eyes. 
To  me,  standing  silent  there,  came  the 
vivid  reflection  of  a  world  all  dust  and 
shadow— pulvis  et  umbra  sumus— fallen 
80  low  from  its  golden  glories.  Rome 
Imperial,  that  built  magnificently,  even 
for  its  dead  slaves;  built  on  the  royal 
Appian  Way,  nor  spared  its  marble 
entablatures,  its  delicate  paintings, 
remnants  of  which  I  could  trace  under 
the  setting  moon,  its  yearly  returning 
festivals  and  libations,  with  flowers 
laid  on  tombs,  and  all  the  graceful  hom- 
age which  was  paid  to  phantoms, 
feared,  yet  still  beloved— was  it  come 
to  this? 

Here,  in  the  place  of  the  Manes,  in- 
violate and  holy,  did  wretches  steeped 
in  murder  balance  their  accounts,  ex- 
changing blood-money,  €uid  only  the 
owl  shrieked,  no  shape  arose  from  the 
under-world  to  scourge  them  hence 
with  scorpions,  or  terrify  them  with 
apparitions  into  madness.  An  impotent 
dead,  forgotten  universe,  over  the  de- 
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caying   heaps    of    which   this    putres- 
cence crawled  and  multiplied! 

My  vision  did  not  hinder  me  from  re- 
marking that  the  action  of  the  scene 
had  paused  abruptly.  Santa  Flora 
counted  no  more  notes  on  the  slab;  Ti- 
berio pointed  down  as  if  requirin^L  a 
larger  tribute.  Their  voices  rose;  troy 
were  in  hot  dispute  over  the  business. 
But  they  spat  out  at  one  another  a  Jar- 
gon, brief  and  horrible,  which  to  me 
was  €ui  unknown  tongue.  The  human 
serpent  hissed;  the  tiger  answered  with 
formidable  movements,  and  a  low  and 
thunderous  roar.  From  thieves'  slang 
they  broke  into  sentences  of  demand 
am  refusal. 

"Why  no  more  to  you?"  whistled 
Santa  Flora,  in  a  cracked  tenor.  "I 
pay  down  forty  thousand  lire  out  of  the 
sixty  we  got,  and  your  palm  itches.  Ma 
barone"— which  is,  being  interpreted, 
"Look  here,  my  lord  I"— "you  will  leave 
the  boys  without  a  baiocco.  It  cannot 
be,  I  tell  you."  His  hand  clutched  the 
remaining  notes. 

"Five  thousand  more,  Santa  Flora,*'' 
said  Tiberio,  not  heeding  the  argument, 
"then  I  will  take  myself  off.  The  boys 
are  doing  well.  They  know  it  Is  for 
the  cause  they  are  laying  up  this  money. 
What  do  I  spend  on  my  own  amuse- 
ment? Why,  not  enough  to  buy  sweet 
parsley." 

"Managgia!"  whined  the  human  ser- 
pent, "Devil  be  good  to  me!  A  wise 
man  does  not  flay  his  own  skin.  Leave 
the  bees  a  little  honey.  What  would 
you  have  got  by  the  fat  old  borgese, 
had  our  piciotti,  our  bravoni,  not 
thrown  a  rope  round  his  horns?" 

"Eh,  blood  of  San  Pantaleone!"  an- 
swered Tiberio,  with  his  gay  and  face- 
tious accent,  "and  when  would  the 
piciotti  have  caught  him,  if  some  one 
else  had  not  watched  where  he  was 
feeding?  Quick,  the  five  thousand! 
Remember,  it  is  the  cause." 

"Oh,  the  cause,  the  cause,  Liverno 
mio!    What  care  I  for  la  politica?     I 
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love  the  good  old  trade.  Did  Gasperone 
meddle  with  State  affairs?  Yet,  who 
like  Gasperone?  Send  us  plenty  on  the 
roads  that  we  can  skin,  and  let  politics 
go  to  the  great  deTil!" 

"The  five  thousand!"  repeated  Tl- 
beklo.  "See,  the  moon  is  down;  why 
dAwe  stand  prating?  Eh,  mio  cuore, 
know  you  not  the  house  dog  must  be 
fed?    Feed  me— if  not—" 

This  sudden  aposiopesis,  or  rhetorical 
pause,  seemed  to  have  in  it  the  weight 
of  a  cavalry  charge.  Santa  Flora 
groaned  like  a  man  whose  throat  is  get- 
ting cut;  and  the  reckoning  began 
again.  Carluccio,  motionless  and  at- 
tentive hitherto,  signed  that  we  n^t 
creep  further  away,  which  we  did  with 
infinite  precautions.  There  was  a 
choking  sense  of  malaria  in  my  mouth, 
a  nausea  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
down.  Our  clothes  were  wet  with  the 
night  dews,  our  limbs  benumbed  and 
heavy.  The  sky  was  opening  out  in 
small  gleams  of  dawn,  spectral  above 
this  melancholy  region,  where  masses 
of  irregular  and  fantastic  outline  began 
to  appear  more  solidly  through  the 
accursed  air.  We  crouched  and  waited. 
In  half  an  hour  we  saw,  leaping  out  of 
the  ruined  columbarium,  on  the  side 
nearest  us,   Santa   Flora,   alone.      He 


seemed  to  carry  no  weapon,  but  as  he 
strode  within  a  yard  of  our  hiding-place 
I  could  see  a  brace  of  pistols  showing 
their  noses  from  under  his  dark-blue 
vest  He  kept  a  sharp  lookout  in  front* 
and  soon  vanished  in  the  direction  of 
Cecila  Metalla's  round  tomb. 

"Where  does  he  prowl  mostly?"  I 
inquired  of  Garluccia. '  To  which  the 
lad  answered,  "Anywhere  between 
Rome  and  the  Montagna  del  Mattese" 
—above  Cassino— "but  when  there  Is 
nothing  doing,  the'  lads  stanno  a  casa; 
they  wait  till  they  get  a  signal  from 
the  capobanda.  It  is  not  as  in  the  old 
days,  when  once  a  brigand,  always  a 
brigand.  Then  they  lived  in  the  open 
and  enjoyed  themselves.  Now  they 
mu«t  expect  the  manutengolo  to  send 
them  business." 

"And  Tlberio— Livemo,  as  you  call 
him— is  the  manutengolo?" 

"But  surely!  who  else?  Without  him 
Santa  Flora  could  do  no  stroke.  He 
says  true.  Have  you  seen  how  we 
catch  birds  with  a  looking-glass  and  a 
net  in  the  fields?  Livemo  is  the  man 
that  holds  glass  and  net  So  he 
takes  the  fat  breasts  of  the  birds,  and 
we  eat  their  thin  legs.  Ma  pazienza! 
Will  he  always  have  the  breasts?" 
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One  day,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
announcement  of  the  strike  in  Mr. 
Watson's  shops,  Jeanie  Casey  came  to 
Agnes,  and  said: 

"I  have  been  grieving  to  tell  you,  and 
the  sinful  pride  would  not  let  me  speak. 
But  now  I  will.  But  you  mustn't  be 
thinking  how  that  I  wouldn't  do  the  same 
to  morrow  if  it  was  to  do— for  I  would. 
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There  is  no  repentance  in  me.  But  I 
must  be  telling  somebody.     I  must" 

Agnes  put  her  into  an  easy  chair  and 
took  away  her  hat  and  jacket  and 
kissed  her.  Jeanie  had  grown  thin; 
the  large  simplicity  of  her  gaze  was 
gone;  she  looked  at  Agnes  straight  and 
square,  but  with  sternness,  and  there 
was  a  curious  rigidity  about  her  mouth. 

"She  is  like  the  pictures  of  the  old 
covenanters,"  thought  Agnes,  "and 
perhaps  I  am  to  blame."     Aloud,  she 
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said:  "I've  tried  to  see  yon,  Jeanle, 
eyer  since  the  strike  began,  bnt  you 
were  always  In  town,  or  away  some- 
where getting  money;  and  this  week 
we  thongfat  Christopher  was  going  to 
have  the  measles,  but  he  didn't" 

'*I  left  little  Jean  with  him  in  the 
garden,"  said  Jeanie;  and  then  she 
folded  her  hands  and  sat  still  in  the 
great  chair,  and  lost  herself  in  her 
thoughts. 

"Tell  me  'how  you  ever  persuaded 
them  to  organize,"  said  Agnes,  after  a 
few  seconds  of  silence.  "It  seemed 
duch  an  impossible  task." 

"For  a  long  time  I'd  no  hope,"  Jeanle 
replied.  "They  were  but  staring  loons 
in  the  beginning;  but- there  were  some 
with  husbands,  and  these  got  into  the 
way  of  talking  with  them,  and  of  a 
sudden,  whether  I  would  have  it  or 
no,  the  thing  spread;  and  after  a  bit 
it  rolled  up  like  a  snowball,  verra  fast 
—too  fast  And  out  of  my  hand  it  was; 
and  I,  there,  feeling  It  to  slip  and  could 
not  stop  it  Here  in  Kenyon  a  woman 
will  have  a  bit  time  of  her  own  for  the 
thinking— but  there!— And  If  there's  no 
thinking  there'll  be  no  doing;- or  there- 
'll be  Just  blind,  crazy  doing.." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  said  Agnes,  un- 
easily; "don't  you  approve  of  this 
strike?" 

"Ay!— of  this  strike;  but  that's  a 
verra  different  matter." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"There  was  a  cut-down;  and  the 
stitchers  were  fierce  to  go  out  for  a 
rise.  The  terrible  thing  it  is,  Mrs.  Ken- 
yon, to  feel  the  people  slip  out  from  the 
power  of  you,  and  take  their  own  way. 
To  hold  your  hand  out  in  a  torrent 
and  think  to  hold  the  water  back,  and 
feel  it  over-slip  the  grasp  of  you,  and 
never  stop  for  you,  nor  take  notice  of 
you  that  your  hand  is  there.  That  is 
it!  But  the  Lord  had  an  eye  to  His 
poor.  He  turned  the  torrent  another 
way.  And  to  me  He  showed  a  mercy 
that  I  Am  not  deserving;  for  it  is  a  verra 


sinful   woman  that  I  am— verra  sin- 
ful." 

She  fell  into  a  reverie  again,  and  said 
nothing  for  a  long  while.  At  last  Ag- 
nes touched  her  hand. 

"Tou  said  you  were  going  to  tell  me, 
Jeanie."  ^. 

"Yes!— I  must  l)e  telling  somebody." 

The  voices  of  the  children  came  up 
from  the  garden.  There  was  shouting, 
and  then:— 

"Stop,  Chrissie!— you  hurt!      Stop!" 

Agnes  went  to  the  window  and  threw^ 
it  open.  Her  son  was  hauling  an  un- 
willing little  maiden  across  the  un- 
trodden snow. 

^Ohris!- Chris!— What  are  you  doing? 
Don't  be  rude!  Remember  she  is  a 
little  giri." 

"We're  playing  strike,  mother,  and 
she's  a  scab,  and  I'm  Just  giving  it  to 
her.  Come  away,  you  mean,  old  traitor 
you,  I'll  teach  you  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  my  children's  mouths!" 

"Don't  you  think  you  would  better 
play  something  that  isn't  quite  so 
rough?"  suggested  Agnes. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  'cab  all  the 
time,"  protested  little  Jeanie;  "it's  your 
turn  now." 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  a  scab  ever,  even 
playing,"  Christopher  cried;  and  Agnes 
closed  the  window  and  left  them  to 
settle  the  matter  as  best  they  could. 

Jeanie  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  the 
controversy,  but  when  their  hostess 
came  and  sat  down  beside  her,  she 
gathered  her  thoughts  together  with  an 
evident  effort,  and  began:- 

"If  s  neither  here  nor  there  with  this 
strike,  what  I'm  telling  you  now;  it 
can  mak'  no  difference  one  way  or  an- 
other to  that.  It's  Just  for  my  own 
self^  and  that  I'm  sore  wanting  a 
friend." 

Agnes  felt  a  sense  of  relief,  for  which 
she  reproached  herself.  She  had  been 
dreading  some  revelation  which  should 
prejudice  the  public  against  the 
strikers. 
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"Tell    me,     dear!"     she    whispered, 
stroking  Jeanie's  hand. 

"There  was  a  day,  some  while  back, 
—and  the  forewoman  that  had  left  the 
6hop  cam'  in  again  to  work.    The  week 
before  that  there  was  the  cut-down. 
The  woman  was  a  meddling  body,  but 
she*  meant  it  for  her  duty.    She  was  a 
cruel  woman,  but  Ood-fearing.      Far 
be  it  fra'  such  a  weak  vessel  as  I  to 
detract  fra'  her.     They  lie  in  that  shop, 
Mrs.  Kenyon,  and  they  tak'  what  does 
not  belong  to  them,  and  they're  aye  at 
strife  one  with  another.    A  heart-break- 
ing place  it  is.    The  forewoman  took 
notice  of  me  that  day  for  my  good, 
quick  work,  and  so  shd  saw  the  otb^ 
women,  how  they  cam'  talking  to  me, 
for  they  were  ^ngry  with  the  cut-down 
-^and  she  did  but  rub  them  on  the  raw 
places,  so  they  were  mad  against  her, 
and  crazy  for  the  strike.     There  was 
not  a  woman  cam'  by  my  chair  but 
did  not  stop  to  complain,  railing  against 
Annie  Curry,  the  forewoman,  and  de- 
manding the  strike.    Then  Annie  Curry 
cam'  beside  me  and  said,  'Where  is  it 
that  I've  seen  you?'  and  I  said,  'I  don't 
know;*— it  was  true— I     didn't    know. 
Then  she  said  to  me,  'Have  you  ever 
worked  in  the  Kenyon  shops?*  and  I 
said,  *No,  I  never  have.' " 
"Jeanle!" 

The  Scotchwoman  lifted  her  head 
and  looked  sternly  for  a  while  at  her 
friend. 

"For  four  months  I  had  worked 
among  these  women,  Mrs.  Kenyon, 
early  and  late,  to  lead  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  to  learn  them  the  only 
way  to  stand  out  for  their  bit  bread,— 
when  the  master  cuts  and  cuts  and 
cuts  into  the  wages.  And  they  were 
beginning  to  understand.  If  I'd  left 
them  then,— all  that  Td  been  at  would 
have  gone  for  naught  They'd  have 
rioted  a  bit,  and  been  brought  low, 
and  crowded  under  to  worse  blackness 
and  worse  hunger.  They  weren't  fit  to 
stand    alone,— and    do    you    think    I'd 


leave  them  then.  Just  to  the  saving  of 
my  one  soul?  I'm  thinking  any  way 
the  Lord  wouldn't  have  great  need  of 
a  soul  that  could  desert  his  poor,  down- 
trodden ones  in  their  straits.  I'm  think- 
ing the  Lord  will  not  be  hard  on  me  for 
that  lie,  Mrs.  Kenyon." 

Agnes  realized  what  a  pale,  untried 
morality  was  hers,  in  her  sheltered  life. 
To  remonstrate  with  this  burdened  sis- 
ter semed  impertinence. 

"But  if  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
help  this  strike  should  find  that  the 
strikers  were— did— that  sometimes  they 
said  what  wasn't  quite  straight,"  she 
faltered,  "I  am  afraid  they  might  lose 
sympathy." 

"And  how  many  times,  tell  me,  Mrs. 
Kenyon,  has  that  old  man  lied  to  his 
workers,  or  made  his  superintendent 
lie  to  them,  or  made  Annie  Curry  lie  to 
them?  Ah,  if  the  people  beilnt  brought 
up  on  lies  by  the  ones  that  pretend  to 
be  standing  for  a  model  to  them,  do 
you  think  they  wouldn't  be  ashamed  to 
lie?  But  it's  give  a  lie  and  tak'  a  lie, 
till  the  truth's  overlaid  so  deep,  there's 
no  man  can  come  at  it  even  with  a 
pickaxe." 

"I  know,  it  is  our  fault,"  said  Agnes, 
sadly. 

"But  don't  go  to  fash  yourself  about 
this  lie,  now,  Mrs.  Kenyon.  It  has  not 
a  thing  to  do  with  the  strike.  The  L<M:d 
turned  the  torrent  These  women  with 
their  overweaning  recklessness  made 
Annie  Curry  suspicious  of  trade  union 
talk;  and  you'll  be  knowing  as  how 
that  Mr.  Watson  boasts  him  that  he 
always  had  a  free  shop.  And  he  put 
up  the  notices,— and  we  all  cam'  out 
The  women  are  doing  bravely.  They'll 
stick  to  it  better  than  the  men,  now 
they  have  come  to  It" 

"You  think,  then,  that  a  lie  is  jusU- 
fiable,  sometimes?"  questioned  Agnes. 
She  was  troubled. 

"I  don't  know  that.  But  this  I  know, 
that  the  Lord  will  be  waiting  to  the 
Judgment  Day  to  say  to  me,  'Jeanie,' 
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will  He  say,  ' Jeanle,  I  thank  yon  vena 
kindly  for  that  lie.' " 

Agnes  gasped. 

Her  friend's  eyes  blazed. 

"If  that  woman  bad  cam'  to  you/' 
she  cried,  "and  asked  of  you  in  my 
place  the  questlon,-^nd  all  those  poor 
things  with  but  you  to  look  to,  and 
only  half  way  to  knowing  how  to  get 
out  from  their  slavery,  would  you  have 
said  yee,  and  let  them  turn  you  out? 
Ck>uld  you?" 

"No,"  said  Agnes,  slowly.  **No,— I— 
oh,  I  know  I  should  have  told  the  He. 
But  it's  wrong.  We  don't  know  the 
ways  of  God,  Jeanle;  they  are  not  our 
ways.  He  could  bring  success,  you 
know,  even  If  we  could  not  see  how  it 
was  to  come." 

"But  if  it's  a  mistake  I've  made,  oh, 
Mrs.   Kenyon!    The   Lord   could  have 


showed  me  another  way,  if  it  had  been 
His  will  so  to  do.  And  if  it  was  all  to 
be  done  over  again,  I'd  be  saying  the 
same  words.     There's  no  helping  it" 

"I  know— I  understand,"  Agnes  whis- 
pered soothingly. 

"I  couldn't  tell  Jimmie,  Mrs.  Ken- 
yon. And  the  nights  I  lie  awake  with 
thinking  on  It,  till  my  thoughts  go 
a-ring-around  dizzy.  And  It's  sickened  I 
am  to  the  sight  of  food.  I  had  to 
come  to  speak  with  you,  to  share  it 
But  don't  be  troubled  for  the  strike— 
this  strike— there  is  nothing  the  lie 
would  have  to  do  with  that." 

"I  hope  not,"  Agnes  said.  But  she 
thought  of  her  father,  with  his  passion 
for  accuracy,  for  moral  purity,  his  in- 
stinctive distrust  of  the  workingman, 
and  her  heart  sank. 
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Twelve-«nd-sizpence  a  page  was  all 
that  Thackeray  received  for  his  con- 
tributions to  Fraser's  Magazine. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Academy 
puts  memoirs  in  three  categories:  Bi- 
ographies: Autobiographies:  Ought-not- 
to-be-ographies. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  certainty  that 
the  Tennyson  manuscripts  recently  dis- 
covered at  Sheffield  will  be  published. 
The  early  drafts  of  "The  Lotus  Eaters" 
and  **The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  which  are 
among  them,  show  many  variations 
from  the  published  text 

The  Century  Company  is  introduc- 
ing to  American  readers  a  son  of 
Dr.  George  MacDonald,  whose  novels 
were  once  so  popular,  before  the  "kail- 
yard" school  of  Scotch  novelists  arose. 


Young  Mr.  MacDonald's  first  book  Is 
an  adventure  story  of  the  days  of 
James  II,  and  is  called  "The  Sword  of 
the  King.' 


» 


The  industrious  press  agents  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  heralding  the  works  of 
that  modest  author.  Miss  Marie  Corelll, 
by  a  great  variety  of  seductive  per- 
sonal  paragraphs,  are  doing  their  work 
with  more  than  usual  energy  Just  now, 
possibly  because  Miss  Corelli  has  two 
books  in  preparation.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  take  up  an  English  literary 
Journal  which  does  not  contain  one  or 
more  paragraphs  relating  to  Miss  Cor- 
elli. . 

A  love  of  gems  for  their  own  sake — 
not  as  mere  ornaments— Is  the  domi- 
nant passion  of  Lady  Caryll  Knox, 
the  London  beauty  who  figures  as  the 
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iieroine  of  Robert  HichenB'  lattot  ro- 
mance, **Tbe  Slave/'  The  mysterious 
Influence  exercised  over  her  by  an 
emerald  of  fabulous  value  is  described 
with  a  variety  of  incident  and  a  bril- 
liancy of  style  which  leave  it  to  each 
reader  to  determine  whether  the  book 
is  a  sensational  novel  or  a  psychologi- 
cal study.  The  sympathetic  delineation 
of  life  among  the  young  acrobats  of 
the  Liondon  stage  forms  a  striking  con- 
tiiast  to  the  rest  of  the  story,  and  is 
perhaps  its  most  notable  feature.  Her- 
bert 8.  Stone  &.  Co. 

•  The  volume  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  origi- 
nally announced  as  ''Herbert  Spencer's 
Ufe  and  Works,"  has  been  changed  to 
''Spencer  and  Spencerism."  This  was 
at  Mr.  Spencer's  wish,  as  be  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  book  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  biography.  The  book, 
however,  has  Mr.   Spencer*s  sanction. 

According  to  the  London  Publishers' 
Circular,  nothing  has  recently  been 
more  remarkable  than  the  public  ne- 
glect of  war-books.  The  production 
lias  far  outrun  the  demand.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  extravagant  cal- 
culations were  made.  This  volume  of 
reprinted  letters  was  said  to  be  worth 
so  many  thousands  sterling,  and  others 
80  many  thousands  more,  but  in  most 
cases  the  profits  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
even  in  hundreds  sterling.  Scores  of 
bright  young  correspondents,  who  have 
counted  on  a  revenue  from  this  source, 
are  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  pub- 
lishers are  receiving  with  coldness 
their  propositions. 

The  anxiety  felt  by  grown-up  sons 
and  daughters  for  the  seemly  walk  and 
conversation  of  their  parents  is  enter- 
tainingly set  forth  in  Katharine  Tynan 
Hinkson's  "Oh,  What  a  Plague  is 
•LoTe,"  which  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
publish.  The  story  is  saved  from  being 
pure  farce  by  unexpected  touches  of 


sympathy  in  the  character  drawing, 
and  the  elderly  gentleman  who  is  the 
cause  of  solicitude  in  his  matrimonial 
quests  proves  himself  after  all  to  be 
not  only  more  courtly  and  winning,  but 
more  deeply  kind  and  simple-hearted 
than  his  guardian  children.  There  are 
several  pretty  love  stcnries  in  the  book, 
and  it  is  full  of  brightness  and  fun. 

The  three  young  Hungarian  noblemen 
who  are  the  heroes  of  Maums  Jokai's 
"The  Baron's  Sons,"  are  men  of  strik- 
ingly unlike  temperaments,  and  their 
experiences  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  are  followed  with  Interest. 
But  it  is  the  mother  of  these  sons,  the 
dauntless  woman  who  dares  to  brave 
her  husband's  dying  wishes,  and  who 
bends  all  her  noble  energy  toward 
making  her  boys  the  diametrical  op- 
posites  of  what  their  "stony-hearted" 
father  planned,  who  is  the  most  absorb- 
ingly Interesting  person  in  the  book. 
The  story  is  crowded  with  incident  and 
adventure,  is  vigorous  in  style,  and 
gives  an  exciting  account  of  life  at  6t 
Petersburg  and  Vienna.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co. 

An  intensely  exciting  novel,  based 
upon  a  Mexican  uprising  of  fifty  years 
ago,  is  "A  Dream  of  a  Throne,"  by 
Charles  Fleming  Embree,  which  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  publish.  The  leader  of 
the  rising  is  the  last  representative  of 
a  royal  house,  and  a  young  American 
soldier  in  the  employ  of  the  Mexican 
government  is  the  man  who  hunts  him 
down.  Excellent  foils  as  these  two 
men  are  for  each  other,  quite  as  strik- 
ing a  pair  are  the  two  girls,  Pepa  and 
Clarita,  who  give  unlike  allegiance  to 
the  two  men.  It  is  the  equally  ardent 
loyalty  or  treachery  of  one  of  these 
heroines  which  harrowlngly  compli- 
cates an  already  dramatic  plot  The 
descriptions  of  a  manner  of  life  wbony 
foreign  to  us,  the  realness  of  the  mhuHr 
characters,  a  vigorous  plcturesquenesab 
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and,  withal,  a  flue  portrayal  of  two  con- 
trasting race  types,  make  the  book  a 
notable  one. 

To  make  a  bridge  between  the  phil- 
osophies of  Garlyle  and  Tolstoi  is  the 
aim  of  Mrs.  May  Alden  Ward's 
"Prophets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
It  contains  eympathetic  and  discern- 
ing sketches  of  three  lives,  Carlyle*s, 
Buskin's  and  Tolstoi's,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  message,  the  influence  of 
one  man  upon  another  being  interest- 
,  ingly  set  forth.  Crisp  and  compact, 
with  a  pleasant  narrative  style  and  in 
a  convenient  pocket  size,  the  timely 
little  volume  will  flnd  acceptance. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

A  book  to  be  devoured  by  the  aver- 
age girl  is  "Memory  Street,"  by  Martha 
Baker  Dunn,  which  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
publish.  The  heroine,  who  telle  the 
tale  herself,  flrst  appears  as  an  enter- 
taining and  weirdly  intelligent  child, 
with  the  determination  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  matrimony,  but  her  progress  is 
marked  by  acquaintance  with  a  number 
of  young  men  who  in  flction  or  out  of 
it  would  be  considered  decidedly  pleas- 
ant fellows,  and  her  original  intentions 
undergo  a  change.  An  old  mansion 
house,  one  hero  who  vibrates  between 
England  and  America,  picnics  and  par- 
ties, a  delightful  fairy  godmother  and 
a  whole  company  of  well-bred  people, 
make  the  boo^  a  pleasant  one;  but 
there  is  also  an  earnest  note  under  all 
the  sprightliness  which  gives  it  addi- 
tional worth. 

A  narrative  that  was  new  and  excit- 
ing three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
and  will  be  almost  as  new  and  decid- 
edly as  fascinating  to  its  present-day 
readers,  is  the  "Historical  Memoirs  of 
Alexander  I  and  the  Court  of  Bussia," 
by  the  Comtesse  de  Choiseul-Gouffler. 
It  is  fact  rendered  more  entertaining 
than  flction.  The  Comtesse,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor,  and 


whose  book  is  the  source  from  which 
many  historians  have  drawn  their  per- 
sonal sketches,  wrote  with  a  vivid 
admiration  for  the  man  whom  she 
makeft  a  hero,  and  with  a  charm 
that  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  Many 
people  of  note,  Russian,  Polish  or 
French,  flgure  in  these  captivating 
pages,  which  are  interesting  In  their 
unconscious  revelation  of  the  writer 
herself  as  in  their  deliberate  and  some- 
times even  amusing  hero-worship.  The 
translation,  by  Mary  Berenice  Patter- 
son, is  excellent.  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. 

The  following  graphic  description  of 
Tolstoi's  literary  habits  is  given  by  the 
German  Journal,  Die  Woche:— 

Tolstoi  takes  the  utmost  pains  .with 
bis  work.  His  manuscripts  are  writ- 
ten flve  or  six  times,  and  sometimes  he 
writes  single  chapters  ten  times  over 
before  he  is  satisfled  with  them.  His 
corrections  are  a  torture  for  comiKwi- 
tors,  since  >he  fl-llB  page  after  page  with 
new  words  and  sentences,  and  also 
makes  numerous  erasures  and  other  al- 
terations. The  last  proof  ehows  as 
much  evidence  of  careful  study  as  the 
flrst  one,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  line  which  he  writes  is 
rather  wrung  fi^om  him  than  voluntar- 
ily given  to  the  printer.  Countess 
Sophie  ki  the  most  severe  critic  of  his 
works,  and  her  Judgment  has  much 
weight  with  him.  He  has  thrown  aside 
a  completed  romance  because  she  did 
not  like  it,  and  nothing  will  induce  him 
to  publish  it.  He  also  likes  to  read  hi« 
new  works,  before  .they  are  published, 
to  a  few  intimate  friends,  and  the  sug- 
gestions which  he  receives  on  such  oc- 
casions cause  him  to  make  several  al- 
terations. Thus,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing some  useful  suggestions,  he  read 
"The  Power  of  Darkness"  to  a  group 
of  peasants,  but  he  was  most  painfully 
surprised  to  discover  that  the  most 
startling  scenes  in  the  book,  scenes 
which  he  tidmself  could  not  read  with- 
out tears,  only  evoked  loud  laughter 
from  them. 
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THE  COMING  AFGHAN  CRISIS. 


Our  heavy  task  in  South  Africa  must 
not  render  us  blind  to  the  coming  crisis 
in  Afghanistan,  and  we  ought  to  feel 
grateful  to  the  Ameer  Alnlurrahman  for 
publicly  reminding  us  that  it  is  "a  time 
for  action  and  not  for  mere  talk."  The 
proximity  of  Russian  troops  to  Herat, 
however,  is  not  a  more  pressing  cause 
of  anxiety  than  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering some  solid  basis  for  complete 
confidence  and  harmonious  action  be- 
tween the  Afghan  ruler  and  ourselves. 
The  Ameer  is  very  keenly  alive  to  the 
I)eril8  of  the  hour.  No  one  can  say  that 
be  underrates  them,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  suggestions  made  to  him  by  the 
government  of  India,  with  the  object 
of  providing  against  possible  contin- 
gencies, are  not  acceptable  to  him,  be- 
cause  they  hurt  his  susceptibilities,  and 
seem  to  detract  from  the  security  of 
his  sovereign  position.  Lord  Gurzon 
has,  throughout  the  correspondence, 
been  most  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
Ameer;  yet  there  is  no  question  that 
our  neighbor  is  at  this  moment  some- 
what sore  with  u«.  or,  to  say  the  least, 
in  an  irritable  mood.  It  is  not  that  he 
has  any  sympathy  with  Russia,  but  the 
first  object  of  his  policy  throughout  his 
rule  has  been  the  maintenance  of  his 
independent  sovereignty,  and  that 
seems  to  him  sometimes  to  be  threat- 
ened as  much  by  English  requests  as 
Russian  menaces. 


The  present  situation  is  one  when 
these  views  are  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  our  ally.  He  has  been  very  much 
disturbed  by  Russian  movements  on 
his  frontier.  He  has  had  fears  that 
Russia  might  make  a  swoop  on  Herat 
during  the  winter,  when  it  would  be 
difficult  to  send  reinforcements  to  that 
quarter.  He  has  several  times  asked 
the  Indian  Government  what  he  should 
do  to  meet  the  danger  he  anticipates,  and 
the  only  reply  accorded  him  is  to  advise 
him  to  sit  tight  and  do  nothing.  That 
this  counsel  is  not  to  his  fancy  is  well 
known.  He  is  convinced  that  Russia 
means  to  advance,  and  he  holds  that 
the  only  way  to  check  her  progress  is 
to  roll  her  back  along  the  track  she  has 
traversed.  We  probably  all  share  his 
opinion  about  Russia's  Intentions,  but 
we  have  not  yet  brought  ourselves  to 
the  mood  to  adopt  what  he  considers 
the  only  true  remedy.  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  there  are  several  pre- 
liminary matters  in  regard  to  which 
the  Ameer  might  do  very  useful  work 
if  he  would  only  listen  to  our  advice 
and  our  demands.  We  have  suggested 
to  him  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  al- 
low the  continuation  of  our  railway 
to  Candahar,  and  the  construction  of 
a  telegraph  to  Herat  and  other  places 
in  his  territory.  The  Ameer's  reply  to 
these  proposals  ia  a  flat  refusal,  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "his  people  (which 
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means  himself)  look  opon  railways  and 
telegraphs  as  a  source  of  ruin."  His 
irritation  does  not  stop  here,  for  he  in- 
sinuates that  the  suggestion  should 
never  have  been  made,  and  he  pro- 
nounces it  most  impolitic.  It  must  t>e 
admitted  that  in  all  this  the  Ameer  has 
been  quite  consistent  with  his  past  dec- 
larations. In  his  "Na«ab-i-Namsheh." 
published  in  1886,  he  said  railways 
were  not  wanted  in  Afghanistan,  and 
in  replying  to  the  Russians  when  they 
suggested  continuing  the  Kushk  rail- 
way to  Herat,  he  declared  that  "our 
camels  and  pack-horses  suffice  for  our 
trade."  On  the  other  hand,  how  is  Af- 
ghanistan to  remain  outside  the  World's 
movement  by  adhering  to  an  exclusive 
policy  which  even  Ohina  has  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon?  The  Ameer  is  a 
very  clever  man,  and  there  must  surely 
be  some  way  of  inducing  him  to  sanc- 
tion measures  that  ore  intended  to 
benefit  his  country  quite  as  much  as 
ourselves.  The  common  ground  be- 
tween us  must  be  sought  for  an  iden- 
tity of  interest  He  has  a  dynasty  to 
perpetuate;  we  have  an  Empire  to  pre- 
serve. 

The  pressing  and  immediate  matter 
which  we  have  to  decide  is,  what  policy 
do  we  intend  to  carry  out  in  Afghanis- 
tan? Everything  hinges  on  that  ques- 
tion. We  cannot  expect  the  Ameer  to 
make  sacrifices  for  us  while  he  is  un- 
certain as  to  whether  we  mean  to  up- 
hold the  unity  of  his  kingdom  for  him- 
self and  his  successors.  At  present  the 
only  assurance  he  holds  is,  that  we 
*'will  help  Afghanistan  to  resist  un- 
provoked aggression."  But  the  Ameer 
is  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
because  he  sees  that  Russia  is  acquir- 
ing, by  means  of  military  camps  on  his 
frontier  in  railway  communication  with 
their  base  on  the  Caspian,  a  position 
which,  at  the  given  moment,  will  enable 
her  to  invade  his  country  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  success,  unless  England  ar- 
rests the  Russian  advance  with  a  clear 


and  timely  intimation  that  it  will  be 
treated  as  a  oobub  UXli,  We  have  not 
done  this  because,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  phrase,  we  have  no  fixed  Afghan 
policy  in  our  Imperial  program.  We 
have  constructed,  by  agreement  with 
Russia,  a  frontier  for  Afghanistan  on 
parchment,  but  the  Ameer  knows  as 
well  as  the  man  in  the  street  that  we 
have  never  told  Russia  that  its  infrac- 
tion would  be  instantly  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment is  aware  of  the  probability  of 
our  doing  so,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances under  which  it  might  be  willing 
■to  incur  the  risk,  and  the  result  might 
Justify  its  belief  that  England  would 
not  fight  for  the  possession  of  Herat 
Certainly  the  only  way  to  prevent  Rus- 
sia falling  into  the  error,  if  it  proved 
one,  would  be  to  make  her  realize  be- 
forehand that  we  will  oppose  with  all 
our  power  an  attack  upon  that  famous 
fortress. 

Practically  speaking,  we  have  the 
choice  between  only  two  policies  in 
Afghanistan.  One  is  the  maintenance 
of  its  Integrity— even  without  unity. 
The  other,  after  some  preliminary 
stages,  would  result  in  the  division  of 
the  country  between  Russia  and  our- 
selves. It  is  high  time  for  us  to  make 
a  choice  between  these  two  courses, 
and  to  begin  to  apply  the  measures 
necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
policy  that  we  decide  to  adopt  I  hope 
to  make  it  clear,  before  the  end  of  this 
article,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  Afghanistan  is  a  far  safer 
and  more  honorable  policy  than  that  of 
its  partition. 

If  we  decide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Af- 
ghanistan under  the  present  Ameer,  his 
heir  Habibullah  and  their  successors, 
a  clear  and  unequivocal  notification  of 
the  fact  should  be  published.  The  new 
convention  should  not  be  pigeon-holed 
in  a  Secret  and  Political  Department, 
but  announced  in  the  light  of  day  as 
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tbe  principle  by  which  our  conduct 
would  be  guided,  and  with  which  we 
should  exi)ect  Russia  to  conform.  In 
place  of  the  vague  and  unmeaning 
promise  of  ''support  against  unprovcAed 
foreign  aggreasion/'  which  is  all  he  has 
at  present,  the  Ameer  would  receive  a 
definite  guarantee  of  the  preseryation 
of  his  sovereignty,  and  of  its  continu- 
ance in  his  dynasty.  The  ambiguity  as 
to  our  future  policy  wx>uld  be  removed 
in  a  sense  favorable  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  Afghan  ruler,  and  on  our  taking 
a  step  from  which  there  could  be  no  go- 
ing back,  the  suggestions  now  made 
only  to  be  rejected  would  wear  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  in  hie  eyes.  Having  taken 
this  decided  step  in  the  direction  of  per- 
manently attaching  the  Interests  of  the 
two  countries  together,  several  conces- 
sions of  a  minor  character,  but  much 
desired  by  Abdurrahman,  could  be 
made  to  him.  Among  these  I  will  only 
specify  the  gratification  of  his  long- 
expressed  desire  to  have  a  diplomatic 
agent  in  London.  In  view  of  the 
greater  objects  to  be  attained,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  might  well  waive  Its 
old  opposition  to  the  scheme  on  the 
ground  that  it  enabled  the  Ameer  to  go 
over  the  head  or  behind  the  back  of  the 
Viceroy. 

The  advantages  of  the  policy  of  main- 
tenance are  clear.  It  concilla/tes  the 
Ameer  and  removes  (his  doubts.  It 
convinces  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
that  we  have  no  designs  on  their  coun- 
try, and  that  we  are  ready  to  assist 
them  against  any  Russian  invasion. 
From  our  own  point  of  view  it  has 
the  two  immense  advantages  of  arrest- 
ing the  Russian  advance  at  the  farthest 
possible  points  from  the  Indian  frontier 
and  of  uniting  all  the  tribes  and  races 
of  Afghanistan  in  opposition  to  it.  The 
stimulating  effect  of  such  a  decision 
on  the  courage  and  confidence  of  the 
Princes  and  all  the  Imiierial  armies  of 
India  would  be  incalculable,  and  the  in- 
evitable loss  of  prestige  by  a  tame  and 


unopposed  cession  of  Herat  and  Balkh 
would  be  averted. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  drawbacks  of  the  new  ar> 
rangement  would  chiefly  consist  in  our 
being  compelled  to  face  the  facts  of  th« 
situation,  and  to  announce  to  the  world 
beforehand  that  we  were  prepared  to 
oppose  the  realisation  of  Russia's  de- 
signs on  Afghanistan  as  threatening 
the  security  and  peace  of  India.  In 
reality,  this  plain  speaking  would  not 
add  to  the  general  information  except 
by  showing  that  Instead  of  postponing 
our  measures  until  the  crisis  was  upon 
us,  we  had  anticipated  it  by  preparing 
beforehand  a  plan  of  combined  action 
with  our  allies.  There  would  be  no 
risk  of  Russia  resenting  it,  because  she 
is  not  ready  for  war;  and  there  would 
be  no  legitimate  ground  of  offence  in 
Bngland  and  the  Ameer  Investing  with 
greater  precision  their  already  existing 
agreements  of  1881,  1886  and  18d3.  If 
Russia  did  resent  it,  we  should  only 
learn  the  truth  a  little  sooner  and  have 
to  face  what  we  must  some  day,  vis., 
a  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  India. 
To  take  Afghanistan  under  our  protec- 
tion In  the  form  of  a  dual  alliance, 
which  will  be  alone  agreeable  to  the 
Ameer,  requires  that  moral  courage 
which  was  lacking  after  Majuba  HiU, 
and  for  which  the  country  has  since 
had  to  pay  such  an  enormous  penalty 
in  blood  and  treasure. 

For  the  alternative  policy  of  dividing 
Afghanistan  there  is  not  an  argument 
to  be  advanced  of  which  the  writer 
would  not  feel  secretly  ashamed.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  show  that  it  would 
be  disadvantageous  as  well  as  despic- 
able, for  the  Imperial  spirit  aroused  by 
events  in  South  Africa  may  again  be- 
come sluggish  and  Induce  our  rulers  to 
acquiesce  in  injuries  and  affronts  as 
some  of  them  have  done  before.  The 
ever-growing  burden  of  "the  weary 
Titan"  will  always  provide  Llttle-Shig- 
landers  with  an  argument  in  favor  of 
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timidity  and  flelf-effacement  The  pol- 
icy of  dividlDg  Afghanistan  with  Rus- 
sia is  to  be  opposed  on  grounds  of  prin- 
ciple, as  a  proceeding  unworthy  of  our 
power  and  reputation;  but  if  it  is  to 
te  discredited  among  our  politicians  of 
%U  shades  of  opinion,  it  must  be  shown 
that  far  from  strengthening  our  posi- 
tion, it  would  weaken  it  and  that  our 
•anxieties  and  responsibilities  would  be 
Immensely  increased  by  its  adoption. 
A  brief  examination  of  the  question 
will  suffice  to  show  that  such  would 
be  the  case.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place  to  consider  what  the  dirision  of 
Afghanistan  would  exactly  mean  in 
the  form  In  which  it  would  present  it- 
self for  solution.  No  one  supposes  that 
there  would  be  a  definite  arrangement 
beforehand  betwe«i  the  British  and 
Russian  Goyemments  for  the  partition 
of  Afghanistan  Into  prorinces  or 
spheres.  The  probable  form  In  which 
It  would  be  effected  would  be  by  a 
series  of  moTes  and  counter-moves,  and 
either  Empire  might  be  the  first  to  be- 
gin the  game. 

But  the  habit  of  regarding  Afghan- 
istan as  an  empty  chess-board,  on  which 
we  and  Russia  can  move  our  pieces  as 
we  wish,  is  fraught  with  danger,  and 
for  us  more  so  than  for  Russia.  Af- 
ghanistan is  a  difficult  country  for 
military  operations,  and  much  of  it  is 
quite  impracticable.  The  Afghans  are 
a  brave  and  warlike  people,  not  to  be 
despised  when  armed  with  inferior 
#weapons,  and  now  well  equipped  with 
modern  rifles  and  artillery.  Their  value 
as  an  enemy  or  as  an  ally,  is 
not  to  be  treated  slightingly.  They 
are  stalwart,  energetic  and  active 
warriors,  animated  by  a  love  of 
independence  and  a  religious  fanati- 
cism that  render  them  doubly  formid- 
able when  fighting  on  their  own  terri- 
tory. The  Ameer  typifies  the  national 
character,  and  under  his  iron  rule  of 
twenty  years  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
ferocity,  while  it  has  acquired  greater 


confidence  through  increased  union  and 
military  efficiency  in  the  ability  of  the 
country  to  maintain  its  national  exist- 
ence. It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  on 
our  part,  when  natural  causes  have 
produced  the  very  union  and  solidity 
we  most  desired,  to  turn  round  and 
assist  those  who  wish  to  see  Afghanis- 
tan break  in  pieces.  Abdurrahman 
has  shown  that  a  united  pacific  Af" 
ghanistan  is  possible.  British  support 
is  alone  wanting  to  make  it  prove  en- 
during, yet  those  who  urge  us  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  Russia  for  the 
division  of  Afghanistan  would  have  us 
wantonly  destroy  the  work  to  some 
extent  of  our  own  making,  and  cer- 
tainly one  conducive  to  <nir  own  secu- 
rity. 

The  most  general  assumption  is  that 
when  Russia  comes,  with  or  without  a 
prior  understanding,  to  Herat  Eng- 
land should  at  once  occupy  Candahar, 
and  many  persons  add  Gabul  as  well. 
This  would  be  an  irregular  commence- 
ment for  the  formal  partition  of  the 
State  between  England  and  Russia. 
But  has  any  English  statesman  or  pub- 
lic writer  faced  tiie  consequences  of 
those  steps?  Are  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  two  annexations 
realized  by  those  who  represent  they 
could  be  so  dovetailed  together  as  to 
result  in  a  common  Anglo- Russian  fron- 
tier, that  would  be  a  guarantee  of  peace 
instead  of  a  provocation  to  war?  But 
what  are  the  hard  facts  with  which 
we  should  have  to  deal?  Russia's  con- 
quest of  Herat  would  be  essentially  a 
military  achievement  difficult  or  easy 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  Afghan 
defence,  and  the  strength  of  the  Af- 
ghan garrison,  but  once  accomplished, 
no  serious  difficulties  would  remain  for 
the  new  rulers  in  the  Heri  Rud  valley. 
The  population  is  too  sparse,  the  tribes 
are  too  mixed  with  Persian  and  Turko- 
man races,  and  the  country  is  too  open 
and  accessible,  for  any  formidable  op- 
position   to  be   aroused    or  organised 
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against  the  Rossiana  after  the  capture 
of  the  fortress  which  dominates  the 
entire  district  In  plain  words,  a  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  Herat,  if  unopposed 
by  England,  would  carry  with  it  no 
penalty,  and  would  add  but  little  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Russian  ad- 
Hiinlstration  across  the  Caspian.  The 
most  admirable  base  for  military  oper- 
ations in  the  direction  of  India  could 
thus  be  obtained  without  any  corre- 
sponding disadvantages  or  drawbacks. 
Far  different  would  be  the  experi- 
ence of  England  when  she  attempted 
to  appropriate  the  portions  of  the  coun- 
try Intended  to  compensate  her  for  the 
Russian  seizure  of  Herat  The  sever- 
ance of  that  fortress  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  would  be  a  blow  for  the 
Ameer  personally,  and  also  for  the 
prestige  of  the  English  in  Inula,  but  It 
would  leave  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Afghans  intact,  and  also  their  capacity 
to  fight  for  their  independence.  The 
(English  advancing  on  Gandahar,  and 
perhaps  on  Cabul  as  well,  without  the 
Ameer's  permission  and  most  probably 
in  face  of  his  opposition,  would  appear 
once  more  in  the  guise  of  enemies.  The 
Afghans  would  be  certain  to  regard 
with  hostile  eyes  any  advance  that  did 
not  partake  of  a  combined  offensive 
move  in  formal  alliance  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Russians  from  Herat  Our 
march  on  Candahar  might  not  be 
openly  opposed,  but  it  would  embroil 
us  with  a  hostile  population  and  with 
the  Durani  tribes  in  one  direction  and 
the  Ohilzais  in  another.  That  on  Cabul 
would  be  attended  with  greater  diffi- 
culties and  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  fighting.  In  both  directions 
we  should  appear  to  the  Afghans  In 
the  light  of  Invaders  and  enemies,  and 
they  would  welcome  any  assistance  in 
expelling  us  from  their  country.  A 
false  political  move  would  thus  undo 
the  advantages  of  twenty  years'  peace 
and  transfer  all  the  moral  weight  to 
the  side  of  Russia,  who,  by  our  own 


act,  would  be  turned  from  a  foe  into 
the  friend  of  Afghan  independence. 
The  position  may  be  thus  expressed  in 
a  form  that  every  one  can  understand 
for  himself.  A  Russian  seizure  of 
Herat  does  not  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Afghans,  threaten,  for  the  moment, 
their  independence;  but  a  British  occu- 
pation of  Candahar  and  Cabul  destroys 
it 

Nor  does  the  comparative  disadvan- 
tage In  which  we  should  be  placed  by 
a  policy  of  partition  stop  there.  Russia 
would  be  secure  in  her  sphere  by  the 
absence  of  any  deep  national  or  racial 
sentiment,  and  also  by  the  absence  of 
inhabitants.  We  should  be  embroiled 
with  a  warlike,  fanatical  and  numerous 
population,  every  man  of  which  is 
taught  to  use  a  gun  and  a  sword  from 
his  childhood.  Our  communications 
would  have  to  be  maintained  through 
the  difficult  country  that  every  one  has 
■heard  described,  and  the  battles  would 
have  to  be  fought  in  regions  presenting 
far  greater  natural  obstacles  than  those 
encountered  in  Natal.  We  have  done 
it  before  successfully,  some  will  say, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  do  it  all  over  again.  But  the  argu- 
ment is  doubly  fallacious.  We  have 
never  done  it  with  a  Russia  ready  on  our 
fiank  to  take  advantage  of  our  errors 
and  to  profit  by  our  embarrassments. 
But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  ad(9tion  of  a  policy  of  par- 
tition in  Afghanistan.  The  Afghan 
people  and  ruler,  notwithstanding  his 
passing  fits  of  irritability  at  our  easy- 
going way  of  taking  matters  that  seem 
to  him  exceedingly  grave,  are  at  pres- 
ent far  more  fa>vorably  disposed  to- 
wards us  than  they  are  to  Russia.  They 
are  prepared  to  make  a  good  fight,  and 
perhaps  a  better  one  than  is  generally 
supposed,  for  Herat,  and  after  it  is  lost, 
if  the  Russians  should  prove  success- 
ful, to  go  on  opposing  them  wherever 
they  could  as  a  national  enemy.  But 
If  we  step  into  their  territory  with  the 
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int^itiaii  of  grabbing  it,  however  we 
may  try  to  disguise  the  fact,  they  will 
deem  us  as  black  as  the  Russians,  and 
transfer  all  their  hatred  for  both  aA 
Christians  to  us.  The  Afghan  problem 
will  thus  be  rendered  more  difficult 
from  our  point  of  view,  and  in  a  wilful 
and  shortsighted  manner  we  shall  our- 
selves have  turned  allies,  that  might  be 
invaluable  in  baffling  Russia  whenever 
she  advances,  into  formidable  and  im- 
placable enemies. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  question 
that  must  not  be  omitted  if  the  picture 
is  to  be  complete.  The  creation  of  a 
feeling  of  enmity  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Afghans  would  have  enduring  conse- 
quences. It  is  not  only  that  they 
would  become  willing  to  accept  the 
Russians  as  deliverers  and  as  the  less 
of  two  evils,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
foreigners  on  Afghan  territory.  But 
their  thoughts  cmd  ambition  would  in- 
evitably revert  to  what  their  ancestors 
accomplished  in  successive  invasions 
of  India  from  time  immemorial  down  to 
Nadir  Shah  and  their  own  great  chief 
Ahmed,  of  the  Durani  family.  The 
Afghans  have  been  for  Turk,  Mogul 
and  Persian,  the  advanced  guard  in  the 
invasion  of  Hindostan,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  discharge 
the  same  duties  for  the  Russians,  if  a 
bungling  policy  on  our  part  led  them 
to  see  in  our  opponents  the  deliverers 
from  the  authority  we  had  too  thought- 
lessly sought  to  impose  upon  them.  An 
occupation  of  Afghan  territory  as  the 
reply  to  a  Russian  seizure  of  Herat 
would  be  a  grave  and,  perhaps,  a  fatal 
mistake.  It  would  alienate  the  Af- 
ghans, assist  the  plans  of  the  Russians 
and  land  us  in  many  difficulties  from 
which  we  might  not  succeed  in  extri- 
cating ourselves.  Under  those  circum- 
stances our  only  prudent  course  would 
be  to  keep  within  our  present  frontier, 
to  leave  the  Russians  to  advance 
through  a  hostile  Afghanistan,  and  to 
Inform  its  ruler  that  we  would  second 


his  efforts  to  defend  his  country,  but 
leave  it  to  him  to  decide  when  it  would 
be  the  right  moment  for  the  Anglo-In- 
dian army  to  advance  to  his  support 
Twenty  years  ago  the  conquest  of  Af- 
ghanistan was  possible,  or  we  might 
have  broken  it  up  into  three  or  four 
dependent  principalities,  but  it  would 
be  madness  to  make  the  same  attempt 
to-day.    We  have  been  in  the  interval 
an  important  contributing  party  to  the 
establishment  of  Abdurrahman's  king- 
dom by  our  subsidies  and  moral  sup- 
port   It  would  be  exceedingly  foolish 
to  hasten,  at  Russia's  first  move  within 
the  Afghan  frontier,  to  undo  the  work 
of  our  own  hands.    The  policy  of  divid- 
ing Afghanistan  with  Russia  is  not  one 
that  will  bear  examination.    I  will  say 
nothing   about  its   Inherent  baseness, 
but  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  it 
would  be  entirely  in  Russia's  favor,  and 
that  it  would  place  us  at  a  very  consid- 
erable disadvantage. 

Rather  than  enter  upon  so  risky  a 
partnership,  it  would  be  safer  to  allow 
Russia  to  occupy  Herat  and  the  region 
north  of  the  Hindu  Kush  without  any 
open  opposition,  and  to  wait  before  deal- 
ing our  blow  until  her  forces  had  come 
within  our  reach,  and  the  Afghans  had 
had  time  to  operate  on  their  lines  of 
communication.  The  effect  on  the  In- 
dian public  opinion  of  inaction  in  face 
of  any  fresh  advance  on  the  part  of 
Russia  must  be  bad;  but  to  place  our 
armies  in  a  false  and  perilous  positicm 
in  Afghanistan,  from  a  blind  and  reck- 
less desire  not  to  leave  Russia  alone 
in  the  nefarious  project  of  breaking  up 
Afghanistan,  would  be  to  invite  a  more 
serious  peril  and  a  graver  shock  to  our 
reputation  and  position. 

The  superior  advantages  of  the  policy 
based  on  the  maintenance  of  the  integ- 
rity of  Afghanistan  are  established  by 
a  consideration  of  its  only  possible  al- 
ternatives. To  say  to  Russia,  frankly 
and  plainly,  that  we  will  make  any  in- 
fraction by  her  of  the  Afghan  frontier 
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a  casus  Mli,  is  to  raise  a  clear  and  hon- 
orable issue.    Sneh  a  step  would  not 
only     satisfy     the     Ameer    and     his 
people  as  to  the  integrity  of  our  pur- 
pose towards  them,  but  it  would  Inspire 
the  whole  of  India  with  a  conviction 
that  we  were  in  earnest,  and  that  we 
felt  ourselves  to  be  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  Russia.    No  doubt  the  objec- 
tion will  be  raised  that  it  would  be 
offering  provocation  to  Russia;  but  is 
there  provocation  in  notifying  to  an- 
other party  that  you  expect  them  to  ob- 
serve an  agreement  concluded  between 
them  and  yourself?    This  is  precisely 
what  the  British  Government  did  in 
1870  with  regard  to  Belgium,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  will  have  to 
take  the  same  steps  on  its  behalf  again. 
Russia  would  have  no  more  ground  for 
taking  offence  now  than  Germany  and 
France  had  or  would  have  in  the  in- 
stance cited.    She  delimited  the  Afghan 
frontier  In  conjunction  with  us,  and  she 
has  repeatedly   declared  that  she  re- 
gards Afghanistan  as  lying  outside  her 
sphere  of  influence.    The  only  omission 
that  has  to  be  supplied  is  to  acquaint 
Russia  with  our  Intention  that  she  shall 
keep  her  word  on  this  occasion,  and  not 
treat  us  as  she  did  in  the  matters  of 
Samarcand,  Khiva     and    Merv.      The 
necessity  to  take  this  step  is  increased 
by  the  hold  Russia  is  acquiring  over 
Persia,  which  renders  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  there  should  be  no  un- 
certainty about  our  rights  in  Afghanis- 
tan. 

Having  clearly  informed  the  Russian 
Government  aa  to  the  position  we  took 
up  in  regard  to  Afghanistan,  our  next 
etep  should  be  to  put  our  house  in  order 
with  the  Ameer.  Having  made  his 
country  and  his  dynasty  secure,  we 
should  have  far  stronger  claims  on  his 
consideration  and  gratitude  than  we 
possess  at  pres^trt,  when,  as  he  well 
knows,  we  are  hesitating  as  to  the 
course  we  should  pursue,  and  even 
dubious  as  to  his  loyalty,  because  on  all 


matters  he  does  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
ourselves.    Under  those  circumstances 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  aak  him  to  do 
things  that  he  would  not  think  of  sanc- 
tioning under  the  existing  vague  and 
uncertain  arrangement.  The  concession 
of  an  Afghan  agent  in  London,  and 
other  favors   to  which   Abdurrahman 
attaches  importance,   would  obviously 
Justify  our  asking  something  in  return; 
but  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  defer 
the  suggestion  for  a  railway  to  Can- 
dahar  until  the  Ameer  began  to  see  for 
himself  that  camels  and  pack-horses 
did   not   provide  sufficient   means   of 
transport  for  the  increasing  trade  of 
his  country.    Telegraphs  are  not  open 
to  the  same  objection,  and  a  request  for 
permanen^t    or    tem];)orary    agents    at 
specified  points  along  the  frontier  we 
had  undertaken  to  defend  could  not  be 
deemed  unreasonable.      At  the  same 
time,  the  defence  of  that  frontier  should 
be  left  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the 
Afghans  themselves,  and  our  part  on 
the  spot  should  be  regulated  by  the 
wishes  and   Judgment   of   the   Ameer 
himself.    Our  policy  would  have  com- 
mitted us  to  a  war  all  over  the  world 
with  our  rival,   and   there   would   be 
many    more   advantageous    scenes    of 
combat  for  us   than   the  passes   and 
plateaux  of  Afghanistan.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  such  a  war  would  be  of 
Russia's  own  making.      She    has    re- 
peatedly admitted  that  she  has  no  in- 
terests in  Afghanistan,  and  it  is  quite 
true.    Her  only  possible  interest  there 
is  to  work  us  an  injury,  and  that  we 
are  within  our  rights  in  sparing  no  ef- 
fort to  prevent 

Having  decided  on  the  principle  of 
the  policy  we  shall  pursue,  our  rela- 
tions with  Abdurrahman  should  be 
placed  on  a  clear  footing,  and  the  anxi- 
ety he  has  sometimes  occasioned  the 
Government  of  India  under  the  hither- 
to uncertain  arrangement,  affords  no 
precedent   for  the   attitude   he   would 
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take  up  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  we 
had  confronted  Russia  on  behalf  of  his 
country  and  his  family.  He  is  a  man 
not  to  be  duped  by  make-beliefs,  and 
one  who  only  respects  strength  and  the 
manifest  consciousness  of  strength.  He 
knows  as  well  as  our  officials  the  hol- 
lowness  of  our  past  intentions  with  re- 
gard to  his  country,  and  of  how  so 
many  of  our  reputed  statesmen  would 
veer  round  at  a  given  moment  and  ad- 
vocate sharing  his  territory  with  Rus- 
sia. Is  it  surprising  if,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  have  his  doubts 
about  our  friendship,  and  incline  to 
think  that  the  only  course  of  salvation 
lies  in  excluding  Christians  and  all 
their  works,  such  as  railways,  from  his 
State?  The  way  to  win  his  loyal  and 
lasting  attachment  is  to  prove  to  him 
that  we  have  as  tender  a  regard  for  the 
continued  independence  of  Afghanistan 
and  for  the  security  of  his  house  as  he 
could  desire;  and  when  it  is  realized  at 
Cabul  that  the  British  Government  has 
finally  abandoned  all  intention  of  tak- 
ing part  in  any  division  or  breaking  up 
of  Afghanistan,  and  has  pinned  its  in- 
terest to  the  maintenance  of  its  integ- 
rity and  to  the  recognition  of  Abdurrah- 
man's heirs,  there  is  no  foretelling  how 
this  candor  and  certitude  may  influ- 
ence the  Afghan  Court  and  people  in 
favor  of  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy. 

My  object  is  attained  if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  attention  to  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Afghanistan,  where, 
at  any  moment  a  crisis  may  be  sprung 
upon  us,  unless  the  wisdom,  prudence 
and  promptness  of  our  rulers  succeed 
by  well-timed  and  Judicious  action  in 
averting  it.  The  defence  of  India  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  question,  and  the 
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assured  safety  of  India  is  both  more 
necessary  and  more  difficult  in  a  time 
of  internal  trouble  for  her,  aneh  as  is 
the  present  moment.  There  are  some 
critics  of  our  Indian  rule  who  declare 
that  the  present  Famine  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  our  system  of  Government^ 
and  of  the  drain  an  Bnglish  civil  serv- 
ice and  army  impose  on  the  country. 
But  these  same  critics  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  cause  of  that  drain  is  the  Rna- 
«ian  menace,  which  has  compelled  us  to 
increase  our  military  expenditure,  and 
with  it  the  remittances  home  to  an 
enormous  extent  The  Russian  men- 
ace should  be  warded  off  by  "the  strong 
right  arm"  of  England  supporting  a 
clear  and  simple  policy  maintaining  the 
complete  integrity  of  Afghanistan  un- 
der all  the  possibly  varying  conditions 
of  its  internal  domestic  history.  For 
the  success  of  that  policy  without  an 
undue  strain  on  our  resources,  the  co> 
operation  of  the  Afghans  themselves 
and  their  present  able  ruler  is  desirable 
and  even  essential.  Their  resisting 
power  is  not  to  be  despised,  and,  as- 
sisted by  a  few  engineers  and  artiller- 
ists, they  would  give  Russian  troops  a 
good  deal  of  employment  while  ade- 
quate forces  were  being  collected  to 
deal  with  them.  The  co-operation  of 
this  brave  and  war-like  people  would 
mean  a  certain  and  complete  triumph 
in  the  event  of  war;  but  it  would  meaa 
something  else,  and  that  is  the  refusal 
of  Russia  to  embark  upon  a  war  in 
which  the  odds  would  be  seriously 
against  her.  A  policy  based  on  the 
maintenance  of  Afghan  integrity  and 
independence  would,  consequently,  be 
one  calculated  to  promote  peace  and  to 
postpone  to  some  remote  date  any  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  India  through  Afghan* 
istan. 

Demetrius  C,  Boulffer. 
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The  great  moantain  called  Aconca- 
gua/ the  first  ascent  of  which  is  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  FitzGerald's  recently 
published  bo<^  **The  Highest  Andes,"' 
is  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  about  ninety 
miles  to  the  east  of  Valparaiso,  and  700 
miles  to  the  west  of  Buenos  Aires,  only 
a  few  miles  away  from  and  to  the  north 
of  the  pass  over  the  Andes  called  the 
Cumbre,'  which  is  commonly  used  by 
persons  passing  between  those  two 
cities.  Even  its  name  is  not  found  in 
geographical  books  published  in  the 
earlf  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  measured 
first  by  officers  who  were  engaged  in 
the  celebrated  sunreying  expedition 
under  Admiral  Fitzroy.  Darwin  says 
in  Chapter  XH  of  his  "Journal."  "the 
volcano  of  Aconcagua  is  particularly 
magnificent  This  huge  and  irregularly 
conical  mass  has  an  elevation  greater 
than  that  of  Chimborazo;  for,  from 
measurements  made  by  officers  of  the 
Beagle,  its  height  is  no  less  than  23,000 
feet!"  And  In  a  subsequent  passage  he 
speaks  of  witnessing  a  considerable 
eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Osomo  (near 
the  Bay  of  San  Carlos  in  Chiloe),  on 
January  19,  1835,  and  says  that  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  Aconcagua,  480 
miles  morth wards,  was  In  action  on  the 
same  night  It  is  now  said  that  Acon- 
cagua is  fioi  a  volcano!  Darwin,  it 
will  be  remarked,  only  quotes  a  rumor 


and  does  not  speak  from  personal 
knowledge.  Since  the  time  of  Fitzr 
roy*s  voyage,  all  sorts  of  elevations 
from  15,000  to  25,000  feet  have  been 
assigned  to  Aconcagua,  most  of  them» 
no  doubt  mere  guesses,  not  derived 
from  observations;  but  the  result  of 
the  survey  of  the  FltzGerald  Expedi- 
tion shows  that  the  officers  of  the 
Beagle  were  right  for  the  finally  de- 
duced altitude  comes  out  Just  a  little 
over  23,000  feet*  This  appears  to  be 
the  greatest  height  that  any  one  has 
hitherto  reached  upon  a  mountain. 

Mr.  FitzGerald,  the  leader  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, was  bom  at  Connecticut 
U.S.A.,  on  May  10,  1871,  and  is  known 
from  the  Journey  that  he  made  In  New 
Zealand  in  1895,  upon  which  he  ex- 
plored, almost  single-handed,  some  por- 
tions of  the  snowy  mountains  In  the 
south  island,  and  made  several  ascents.** 
Upon  the  Journey  in  the  Andes,  he  was 
accompanied  by  three  Englishmen, 
Messrs.  de  Trafford,  Vines  and  Gosse; 
and  took  out  six  Swiss  and  Italians  as 
assistants,  namely,  Mattias  Zurbriggen, 
the  two  brothers  PoUinger,  Jos.  Loch- 
matter,  Nicolas  Lanti  and  Fritz  Weibet 
Zurbrlggen,  who  led  the  rest  is  a  roll- 
ing  stone.  From  a  sort  of  biography 
of  him,*  that  was  published  nearly 
simultaneously  with  Mr.  FitzGerald's 
volume,  one  learns  that  before  he  got 
to  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  acted  as 
herd-boy,  carpenter's  boy,  stable-help. 


>  Th«  oftine  to  a  Spanlak  one,  mud  !•  proooanced 
■omeCblng  like  Ar-kon-kAr-goo-wboo-ar. 

>  '-Tbc  Hlfhett  Andea,"  by  B.  A.  FitxO«nild. 
Metlnieii  k,  Oo.,  London,  1899. 

*  ^r  tb«  Cambre  Paaa  aae  the  "Leirare  Hoar" 
flpr  1896,  p.  518. 

«  Thla  reanlt  differ*  materially  from  the  height 
telegiBpiMd  to  the  "Dally  Ohnmlcle,"  and  pidH 
IMiedin  that  paper  on  Jannaiy  18  and  Febraaiy 
17,  1897.  *'Tbe  moantain  la  orer  34,000  feet 
high."     "The  barometer  at  the  top  fell  to  IS 


inohei."  If  the  barometer  bad  been  a  mercarlal 
and  in  proper  order,  a  fall  to  12  inches  would 
bar*  indicated  an  altitude,  not  of  24,000,  but  of 
aboat  2S,000  feet.  It  now  appeara  that  "the 
barometer**  waa  an  aneroid. 

*  See  the  work  entitled  "Climbs  in  the  New 
Zealand  Alps.'* 

•  "From  the  Alps  to  the  Andes,"  bein/;  th» 
autobiography  of  a  Mouotain-Ouide,  by  Mattais 
Zurbrlggen.     T.  Fisher  Unwin,  lioodoo,   181)9. 
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miner's  laborer,  miner,  railway  navvy, 
tassel-maker,  diligence-driver  or  smith. 
He  can  shoea<horseor  mendaboot  Since 
1886  he  has  been  a  Mountain  Guide, 
«nd  In  that  capacity  has  been  twice  In 
New  Zealand,  and  twice  in  the  Hima- 
layas, besides  the  Andes.  He  made  his 
4^}mt  under  Sir  Martin  (then  Mr.)  Con- 
way in  the  Karakoram  Mountains,  and 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  him,  for,  up  to  that  time,  he 
was'  an  unknown  man.  Unlike  many 
Alpine  Guides,  he  has  a  taste  for  for- 
eign travel,  and  becomes  less  homesick 
than  the  generality  of  his  fellows. 

The  party  left  Southampton  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  1896,  Buenos  Aires  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  and.  after  travelling  over  the 
Argentine  Great  Western  and  Trans- 
andine  Railways,  descended  on  Decem- 
ber 7  at  the  terminus  of  the  latter  line, 
at  Punta  de  las  Vacas  (7,858  feet).  This 
station  is  only  twenty  miles  from  the 
summit  of  Aconcagua,  and  one  can  ride 
up  in  a  vehicle  ^n  the  route  to  the 
Cumbre  Pass,  until  one  is  within  ihir- 
teen  miles  of  it,  at  Puente  del  Inca 
<8.948  feet).  The  way  taken  after  this 
was  up  a  valley  called  Horcones,  which 
led  round  the  western  side  of  the  moun- 
tain for  about  fourteen  miles;  and  when 
quadrupeds  could  go  no  farther,  an  en- 
campment was  made  at  the  height  of 
14.000  feet,  almost  due  west  of  the  sum- 
mit, and  distant  from  it  about  two  and 
a  half  miles.  Direct  approach  was  im- 
possible—the intervening  cllflPs  were 
much  too  steep— and  a  course  was 
shaped  to  the  northeast,  and  an  upper 
encampment  was  made  on  a  ridge  to 
the  northwest  of  the  summit,  at  a 
height  which  was  estimated  at  18.700 
feet.^  From  this  highest  camp  the  sum- 
mit was  ultimately  gained,  but  only  at 
the  sixth  attempt 

Mules  were  employed  between  Puente 

T  The  height  1«  apparrntlj  obtained  from  simple 
luapection  of  nn  anorold.  Tbla  appears  to  be 
the  case  from  the  two  foUofiinff  pa  ■■&<«>•  "The 
aoerold  gare  the  heljrht  ns  19.000  English  fe*)t.*' 
^FltxOerald's  "Ifigbent  Andes.*'  p.  60.     "Look- 


del  Inca  and  the  camp  at  about  14.000 
feet,  and  the  experiences  of  the  pentj 
with  their  animals  and  the  drivers  were 
of  the  usual  cOiaracter.  Mules  are 
mulish,  and  South  American  arrieros 
are  almost  beyond  description.  Many 
of  the  stories  that  are  related  resemble 
what  one  has  heard  before,  but  this  one 
la  quite  new.  Through  scarcity  of  food 
the  mules  got  so  hungry  that  ''they  con- 
sumed that  morning  two  wicker-chairs 
and  a  large  quantity  of  the  roof  of  one 
the  rooms,  which  was  composed  of 
bamboo  overlaid  with  mud"  (p.  245). 
That  was  towards  the  end  of  the  Jour- 
ney; and  from  the  beginning  they  found 
that  the  sure-footed  mule  stumbles  and 
slides  like  other  quadrupeds,  and  can 
survive  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about 
When  some  of  the  party  were  crossing 
a  ravine,  a  mule  slipped  and  fell  back 
on  its  haunches.  "I  was  behind."  says 
Mr.  Vines,  "but  the  way  being  too  nar- 
row for  me  to  get  at  its  head  I  shouted 
to  the  arrlero,  who  seized  the  halter 
and  tried  to  get  it  up.  But  he  could 
not  do  it,  and 

then  with  a  plunge  or  two  it  rolled 
over  on  its  side,  fortunately  by  this 
movement  unhooking  the  packs,  which 
I  was  Just  able  to  seize  and  keep  from 
following  the  mule,  as  it  went  bound- 
ing and  rolling  down  the  steep  incline. 
Then,  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
the  poor  beast  made  a  desperate  strug- 
gle to  regain  a  footing,  while  anxious 
faces  watched  him  from  above.  With 
a  tremendous  plunge,  however,  he  fell 
backwards  and  disappeared  from 
view.  I  sent  I>antl  down  to  secure  the 
harness,  and  shoot  the  animal  if  not 
already  dead.  Mingled  cries  of  exhor- 
tation reached  us  from  below,  and 
soon,  to  our  surprise,  Lanti  appeared 
leading  the  mule.  It  was  a  sorry  look- 
ing beast  by  this  time,  cut  and  bruised 
in  every  part  of  its  body;  but  it 
seemed  to  have  sustained  no  serious 

Ing  at  my  aneroid,  I  foand  it  reglatored  an  elera- 
tloo  of  19,000  feet."— Zttrt>rlgg«n*s  **Aatobioff- 
npfay.'*  P-  206.  The  eleratlon  adopted  la  prob- 
ably much  too  high. 
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Injury,  and,  lightly  loaded,  continaed 
to  work  for  the  rest  of  the  day.(  Pp. 
161,  162.) 

Both  in  the  Himalayas  and  in  the 
Andes,  Zarbriggen  has  exhibited  con- 
siderable ability  in  tumbling  off  the 
animals  he  rode,  <Hr  in  getting  into 
trouble  with  them.  He  has  a  fixed 
idea,  it  !s  said,  that  he  will  die  by 
drowning,  and  he  came  pretty  nearly  to 
an  end  in  that  way  when  crossing  a 
stream  in  the  Horcones  Valley. 

He  started  well,  mounted  on  one  of 
our  most  powerful  mules,  but  when  he 
got  to  the  middle  of  the  river  I  was 
startled  and  horrified  to  see  him  turn 
his  mule*s  head  down  stream.  This 
was  fatal;  the  animal  at  once  lost  its 
balance,  and  rolled  oyer,  precipitating 
him  into  the  raging  water.  In  cross- 
ing these  streams  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  horses'  heads  well  up  against 
the  current,  for  should  they  get  side- 
ways, and  the  water  strike  tliem  with 
full  force,  they  invariably  lose  their 
footing.  Poor  Zurbriggen,  the  instant 
his  mule  rolled  over  with  Mm,  was 
swept  rapidly  down  the  stream,  turn- 
ing over  and  over  with  the  animal,  so 
that  at  times  he  and  at  times  the  mule 
was  uppermost.  He  could  not  swim, 
but  even  had  he  been  able  to,  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  availed  him 
much,  the  force  of  the  water  being  so 
great.  In  another  moment  they  both 
struck  on  a  great  boulder,  Zurbriggen 
underneath.  The  force  of  the  water 
held  the  mule  tightly  Jammed  against 
the  rock,  effectually  pinndng  his  rider 
underneath.  In  a  moment  I  was  along- 
side of  him,  the  arrlero  close  behind, 
invoking  all  the  saints  to  our  assist- 
ance. I  noticed  that  he  was  engrossed 
solely  with  the  welfare  of  his  animal; 
the  fact  that  a  man  was  rapidly 
drowning  before  his  eyes  was  an  un- 
important detail  to  him.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  move  the  mule  first  before  we 
could  help  Zurbriggen;  so  we  plunged 
into  the  torrent,  and  tried  to  dislodge 
the  unwieldy  beast.  Tomas  wanted  to 
haul  him  towards  the  bank;  I,  on  the 
contrary,  wished  to  rtiove  him  into 
midstream  again,  as  I  saw  it  was 
easier  to  accomplish  and  would  there- 
fore   release    Zurbriggen    sooner.      I 


seized  him  by  the  head,  and  tried  to 
press  him  away,  while  Tomas  in  a 
wild  frenzy  of  excitement  clung  to  his 
talL    (Pp.  68,  68.) 

He  was  ultimately  flahed  out,  with  a 
damaged  shoulder,  and  prudently  ab- 
stained for  a  time  from  riding;  but  he 
at  length  remounted,  saying  to  Mr. 
FitzGerald,  '*  'I  know  I  do  get  killed  to- 
day,' and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile  when 
he  and  his  mule  quietly  rolled  over  the 
edge  of  a  rock  precipice.  The  mule 
was  not  hurt,  but  Zurbriggen  had  fallen 
on  his  bad  shoulder.  This  was  a  fin- 
ishing blow  to  his  nerves.  When  I  ran 
and  picked  him  up  he  turned  to  me 
and  said,  slowly,  'You  see,  I  do  get 
killed  to-day.' "  However  he  revived; 
and  made  the  first  ascent  of  Aconcagua 
twelve  days  afterwards. 

It  would  appear  that  previously  to 
Mr.  FitzGerald's  expedition  only  one 
attempt  had  been  made  to  ascend  Acon- 
cagua, namely,  by  Dr.  Paul  Guessfeldt, 
of  Berlin,  who  approached  the  moun- 
tain from  the  Chilian  side,  in  1883.  Dr. 
Guessfeldt  is  known  to  be  energetic  and 
daring,  but  his  dash  at  Aconcagua  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  seriously;  for,  in 
starting  from  Europe  with  only  a  single 
assistant  (who  failed  him  before  he  got 
on  the  spot),  he  evidently  did  not  grasp 
the  necessities  of  the  problem  which  he 
proposed  to  solve.  Beyond  knowing 
that  Dr.  Guessfeldt  had  made  his  at- 
tempt somewhere  from  the  North,  Mr. 
FitzGerald's  party  had  no  clue  as  to 
how  the  flummit  was  likely  to  be 
reached;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Zur- 
briggen that  he  seems  to  have  quickly 
selected  a  practicable,  and  perhaps  the 
only  feasible,  route.  So  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  waa  concerned,  the 
ascent  was  an  easy  one.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  perform  gymnastic  feats 
on  rocks,  or  to  cut  for  hours  up  riven 
Ice.  If  such  things  had  been  Inevitable, 
It  Is  highly  probable  that  not  one  of  the 
party  would  have  reached  the  summit. 
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The  mules,  it  has  been  said,  went  to 
tbe  bead  of  the  Horcones  Valley.  From 
that  point  everything  bad  to  be  trans- 
ported by  men;  and  they  started  at 
once  to  mount  tbe  northwest  slopes  of 
tbe  peak,  bat  only  got  np  about  a  couple 
of  thousand  feet  when  night  came  on. 
Although  they  bad  a  tent,  it  is  said 
that  they  simply  crawled  into  their 
sleeping-bags. 

No  one  had  tbe  energy  even  to  make 
for  himself  a  smooth  place  to  He  down 
on.  We  sought  shelter  under  a  friendly 
overhanging  rock,  where  we  huddled 
as  close  to  one  another  as  possible  for 
tbe  sake  of  warmth,  and  tried  to  get 
what  rest  we  could.  During  the  night, 
one  of  my  Swiss  porters,  a  tall,  power- 
fully buiU  man,  Lochmatter  by  name, 
fell  ill.  He  suffered  terribly  from 
nausea  and  faintness,  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  check. 

This  is  referred  to  on  p.  80  as  "a  ter- 
rible night"  The  next  morning  they 
went  on,  and  towards  mid-day 

I  saw,  from  my  own  condition  and 
from  that  of  the  men  with  me,  that  it 
would  be  unwise— if  not  impossible — to 
think  of  climbing  higher  that  night. 
Lochmatter  was  growing  pale  and  ill 
again,  so  I  was  obliged  to  send  him 
down  with  another  man  to  our  lower 
camp,  telling  him  to  remain  there  ui>- 
til  he  had  perfectly  recovered. 

Tbe  faintness  and  want  of  energy 
was  not  the  result  of  ordinary  fatigue. 
Mr.  FitxGerald  does  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise that  it  was  due  to  the  diminution 
in  atmospheric  pressure.  "We  were  all 
feeling  weak  and  ill  in  the  morning," 
be  says,  "and  I  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  impossible  that 
day  to  reach  tbe  saddle  which  Zur- 
brlggen  had  recommended  as  a  camp- 
ing-ground" (p.  55).  On  December  26 
ttaey  got  up  to  this  place,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  18,700  feet  high; 
and,  after  one  night  there,  linding  that 
life  was  unpleasant  at  such  an  elevated 


position,  descended  to  the  lower  camp 
in  the  valley. 

Though  the  temperatures  which  were 
experienced  were  not  extraordinarily 
severe,  and  not  at  all  lower  than  might 
have  been  expected— the  minimum  re- 
corded being  1  degree  F.,  which  is  a 
degree  of  cold  that  multitudes  of  people 
sustain  without  inconvenience — Mr. 
FitzGerald  «ays  that  he  saw  the  men 
actually  sit  down  and  cry  like  children, 
"so  discouraged  were  they  by  tbe  in- 
tense cold;"  and  later  in  the  volume  it 
is  related  that  tbe  cold  felt  "so  intense 
that  the  men  sat  down  and  absolutely 
cried,  great  tears  rolling  down  their 
faces,  simply  because  of  the  cold, 
which  they  were  powerless  to  resist" 
(p.  151). 

On  December  30  (Midsummer  in  these 
parts)  they  went  up  again  to  the  high 
camp,  and  on  the  following  morning 
started  with  tbe  view  of  reaching  the 
summit,  which  looked  so  very  near  that 
they  thought  it  could  be  got  at  in  five 
or  six  hours.  An  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed  wlien  Zurbriggen  was  found  to 
be  in  difficulties.  Tne  morning  was 
cold. 

Seeing  that  his  face  was  very  white, 
I  asked  him  if  he  felt  quite  well.  He 
answered  that  he  felt  perfectly  well, 
but  that  he  was  so  cold  he  bad  no  sen- 
sation whatever  left  in  his  feet;  for  a 
few  moments  he  tried  dancing  about, 
and  kicking  his  feet  against  the  rocks 
to  get  back  his  circulation.  I  began  to 
net  alarmed,  for  frozen  feet  are  one  of 
tbe  greatest  dangers  one  has  to  con- 
tend against  in  Alpine  climbing.  The 
porters  who  had  been  lagging  behind 
now  came  up  to  us:  I  at  once  tx>ld  Zur- 
briggen to  take  bis  boots  off,  and  we 
all  set  to  work  to  rub  bis  feet.  To  my 
horror  I  discovered  that  tbe  circula- 
tion had  practically  stopped.  We  con- 
tinued working  bard  upon  him,  but  he 
said  that  be  felt  nothing.  We  took  off 
bis  stockings,  and  tried  rubbing  first 
with  snow,  and  then  with  brandy;  we 
wore  getting  more  and  more  alarmed, 
and  were  even  beginning  to  fear  that 
tbe  caee  might  be  hopeless,  and  might 
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eyen  necessitate  amputation.  At  last 
we  obsenred  that  his  face  was  become 
ing  pallid,  and  slowlj  and  gradually 
he  began  to  ftel  \%,  Uttle.  pain.  ^We 
hailed  this  sign  with  J07,  for  K  meant 
of  course  that  vitality  was  returning  to 
the  injured  parts,  and  we  renewed  our 
efforts;  the  pain  now  came  on  more 
and  more  seyerely;  he  writhed  and 
shrieked  and  begged  us  to  stop,  as  he 
was  well-nigh  maddened  by  suffering. 
Knowing,  however,"  that  this  treat- 
ment was  the  one  hope  for  him,  we 
continued  to  rub,  in  spite  of  his  cries, 
literally  hol<Ung  him  down,  for  the 
pain  was  getting  sa  great  that  he 
could  no  longer  control  himself,  and 
tried  to  fight  us  off .  .  .  We  slipped 
on  his  boots  witliout  lacing  them,  and, 
supporting  him  between  two  of  us,  we 
began  slowly  to  get  him  down  the 
mountBin  side.  M  intervals  we  sftxipped 
to  repeat  the  rubbing  operaftion,  he  ex- 
postulating with  us  vainly  the  while. 
After  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  him  back  to  our 
tent,  where  he  threw  himself  dovnn 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  g^  to 
sleep.  We  would  not  permit  this,  how- 
ever, and  taking  off  his  boots  again, 
we  continued  the  rubbing  operation, 
during  which  he  shtouted  in  agony. 
(Pp.  61.  62.) 

There  ended  the  second  attempt  to 
ascend  Aconcagua. 

The  next  day  (January  1),  Zurbrig- 
gen,  Mr.  Fitz€^erald  and  Louis  PoUinger 
started  again,  and  got  to  a  greater 
height  This  time  PoUinger  was  the 
first  to  go  wrong.  He  turned  "a  sickly, 
greenish  hue."  All  the  color  left  his 
lips,  and  he  began  to  complain  of  sick- 
ness and  dizziness.  They  progressed 
upwards  until  2  P.M.,  when  all  were 
done  up,  and  "obliged  to  stop  and  lie 
down  from  sheer  exhaustion."  The 
condition  of  the  three  seems  to  have 
been  similar.  Even  Zurbriggen  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  think  he  would 
be  capable  of  reaching  the  summit. 

Coming  down  was  almost  worse 
than  going  up.  Fatigued  and  numbed 
as  we  were,  we  constantly  fell  down. 

.    .    a  terrible  and  stunning  depres- 


sion had  taken  hold  upon  us  all,  and 
none  of  us  cared  even  to  speak  .  .  . 
all  ambition  to  accomplish  anything 
)iad  left  us,  and  our  one  desire  was  to 
get  down  to  our  lower  camp,  and 
breathe  once  more  like  human  beings. 
(Pp.  66.  67.) 

They  went  down  10,000  feet,  and  re- 
vived themselves  at  Puente  del  Inca, 
and  on  January  12  another  effort  was 
made  from  the  high  camp;  but  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Mr.  Fits€rerald 
says,  "I  knew  that  the  attempt  would 
be  fruitless."  Though  he  persevered, 
he  had  barely  reached  the  height  of 
20.000  feet,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
throw  himself  on  the  ground, 

overcome  by  acute  pains  and  nausea 
...  I  remained  thus  for  some  time, 
but  as  I  did  not  improve  I  was  reluc* 
tanHy  forced  to  turn  back  .  .  About 
noon  I  crawled  down  to  the  camp,  and 
sart  waiting  there  in  a  helpless  and 
hopeless  state,  half  unconscious  .  .  . 
About  two  o'clock  the  sun  had  gone 
round  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  shadow, 
while  the  wind  cOianged  and  blew  upon 
me  with  full  force.  So  feeble  was  I, 
both  in  brain  and  body,  that  I  had 
not  the  wit  or  energy  to  move  some 
twenty  yards  away,  though  I  could 
thus  have  escaped  from  the  wind,  and 
received  what  little  warmth  the  sun- 
light afforded. 

Zurbriggen  did  not  turn  back  vrith 
the  others,  but  he  stopped  far  short  of 
the  summit,  and  returned  after  sunset, 
quite  exhausted  and  "speechless  with 
thirst  and  fatigue."  On  the  following 
morning  (January  13),  the  result  of  a 
further  attempt  was  even  more  disap- 
pointing, for  the  day  was  the  finest 
they  had  had;  there  was  little  wind 
and  the  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
After  going  up  some  distance,  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald  says.  "I  was  again  desperately 
sick.  I  rested  for  over  an  hour,  but  It 
was  no  use,"  and  so  they  all  went 
down. 

We  now  come  to  the  sixth  and  sue- 
cessful  eflTort  to  ascend  Aconcagua,  on 
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January  14.  The  party  on  this  occaelon 
was  composed  of  Znrbriggen,  Mr.  Fits- 
Qerald,  Joseph  Pollinger  and  Lanti— 
who  is  said  to  be  a  miner.  They  started 
at  7  A.M.,  '*all  in  excellent  spirits,  yet 
by  one  o'clock  Mr.  FltzGterald  found 
that  "he  felt  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  go  any  fartlier." 

Zurbriggen  was  sent  forward,  while 
the  others  descended. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  descent  that 
followed.  I  was  so  weak  that  my  legs 
seemed  to  fold  up  under  me  at  every 
step,  and  I  kept  falling  forward  and 
cutting  myself  on  the  Shattered  stones 
that  covered  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  1  crawled  in 
this  miserable  plight,  steering  for  a  big 
patch  of  snow  that  lay  In  a  sheltered 
spot,  but  I  should  imagine  that  it  was 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  reaching 
the  snow  I  lay  down,  and  finally  rolled 
down  a  great  portion  of  the  mountain 
side.  As  I  got  lower  my  strength  re- 
vived, and  the  nausea  that  I  had  been 
suffering  from  so  acutely  disappeared, 
leaving  me  with  a  splitting  headache. 
Soon  after  five  o'clock  I  reached  our 
tent.  My  headache  was  now  so  bad 
that  it  was  with  great  difBculty  I  could 
see  at  all. 

Zurbriggen  arrived  at  the  tent  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  later.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  summit  and  had 
planted  an  ice-axe  there;  but  he  was 
so  weak  and  tired  that  he  could 
scarcely  talk,  and  lay  almost  stupefied 
by  fatigue.  Though  naturally  and 
Justifiably  elated  by  his  triumph,  at 
that  moment  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
what  happened  to  him.    (Pp.  82,  83.) 

A  month  later  (on  February  13),  Mr. 

FitzGerald  had  another  try,  along  with 
his    companion,    Mr.    Vines,    and    the 


miner,  Lanti.  They  left  the  upper  camp> 
at  8.30  A.M.,  on  a  fine  day,  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  later  the  leader  "was  compelled 
to  give  in,  in  a  state  of  complete  col- 
lapse," and  he  went  back  (p.  103).  Mr. 
Vines  and  Lanti  proceeded.  The  latter 
had  been  selected,  it  is  said,  because  he 
had  "felt  less  the  effects  of  the  altitude* 
than  the  other  iK>rters."  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  big-boned  man,  slightly^ 
above  medium  height,  spare  almost  to 
emaciation,  and  is  spoken  of  favorably^ 
in  several  places  in  the  course  of  the- 
volume.  Lanti's  opinion  was  that  his 
constitution  had  been  permanently 
shattered  by  living  at  the  upper  camp, 
and,  although  he  was,  at  the  moment, 
in  good  condition,  took  the  opportunity 
to  express  his  views  to  Mr.  Vines  in 
the  following  way.  "Sir,  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe  are  healthy;  these 
mountains  are  very  unhealthy.  Why 
do  we  climb  these  mountains,  and  why 
encamp  and  sleep  at  these  great 
heights?  We  who  have  done  so  wllF 
find  our  lives  wrecked  by  it"  (p.  109), 
and  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  persoui 
who  has  entertained  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Vines  and  Lanti  continued  up- 
wards, and  ultimately  got  to  the  sum- 
mit During  the  first  hour  the  former 
said,  they  did  not  appear  to  make  much 
progress,  and  he  got  anxious  about  their - 
rate,  as  it  could  not  be  Imagined  that 
that  they  would  go  faster  as  they  got 
higher;  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
every  reason  to  expect  that  their  pace- 
would  decrease.*  I  have  been  curious 
to  work  out  and  compare  the  respective 


*  Thli  %%  an  expremion  Is  quite  wmnff.  Alti- 
tude In  Itself  prodaces  no  effect.  It  Is  the  dim- 
InntVm  In  atmospheric  pressare,  which  becomes 
grcster  the  higher  one  ascends,  that  affects  the 
system. 

•  What  Mr.  Vices  says  la  nnqaestiooably  tme. 
The  pace  of  any  glTcn  Indiridiiala  has  n  con- 
stant tendency  to  diminish  the  hlirher  they  ns- 
oend;  and  It  Is  this  fact  amongst  others,  which 
renders  It  certain  that  the  highest  summits  of 
the  earth  will  only  be  reached  (if  th^  are  ever 
reached)  with  rery  great  dKDcnlty  and  :it  very 
freat  oott. 


On   each   groand    as   has   to  be   trsTersed   in- 
moantlng  the  prinlclpal  peaks  of  the  Alps,   as* 
cents  are  often  made  at  the  rate  of,  or  about, 
1,000     feet    per    boor;    and    apoo    still  lower 
groand  a  much  more  rapid  rate  can  be  attained. 

One  of  the  fastest  performances  on  lower 
groand  was  accomplished  In  August  1808  by 
Edooard  Payot,  of  Chamoniz,  aged  26.  He 
started  from  Chamoniz,  8,445  feet,  and' 
ascended  the  neighboring  mountain  called  the 
Brerent,  8.284  feet,  in  89  minutes;  and* 
descended  the  4,889  feet  In  81  minutes.  This 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of ' 
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rates  of  Zurbrlggen  on  the  first  ascent, 
and  of  Mr.  Vines  and  Lanti  on  the  sec- 
ond ascent  of  Aconcagua.  I  find  that 
(including  halts)  Zurbrlggen  went  up 
at  the  rate  of  449  feet  per  hour  from 
the  upper  camp  to  the  summit,  and  that 
the  others  ascended  at  the  rate  of  513 
feet  per  hour.  Either  of  these  rates 
must  be  considered  good,  considering 
the  great  elevation  at  which  they  were 
attained. 

They  reached  the  top  at  5  P.M., 
having  taken  eight  hours  and  a  half  to 
ascend  from  the  camp.  Mr.  Vines 
states  that  of  the  two  he  was  himself 
the  more  done  up.  When  they  were 
above  21,000  feet  they  were  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  slightest  rebuCF 
damped  their  spirits,  and  forced  them 
to  stop  and  rest    * 

Our  patience  and  endurance  were 
tried  to  the  utmost.  We  seemed  to 
stop  every  ten  yards,  and;,  in  fact, 
spent  more  time  in  resting  than  in  ad- 
vancing; and  yet  we  found  it  Invpos- 
sible  to  sit,  or  lie  down,  as  inclination 
dictated.  The  relaxing  of  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  on  assuming  a  reclining  po- 
sition acted  disastrously  as  soon  as  we 
resumed  the  ascent,  for  the  lower 
lim<bs  seemed  first  to  have  lost  power, 
and  then,  after  a  step  or  two,  were 
racked  with  a  dull  aching.  .  .  Ex- 
perience soon  taught  us  that  there  Vas 
only  one  position  for  rest,— to  stand 
with  the  legs  wide  apart,  the  body 
thrown  forward,  the  hands  grasping 
the  head  of  the  ice-axe,  and  the  fore- 
head resting  on  the  hands. 

Mr.  FitzGerald,  who  watched  them 
from  below,  reports  that  they  seemed 
excessively  fatigued,  and  that  he  no- 
ticed that  it  caused  them  great  efforts 
to  go  on,  pausing  every  few  moments, 
leaning  on  their  ice-axes,  and  that  at 
times  they  slipped  and  fell.  Yet,  upon 
getting  to  the  summit,  Mr.  Vines  says 
he  felt  stronger— "so  soon  as  we  ceased 


ascending  the  trouble  seemed  to  leave'* 
—which,  fls  the  barometer  must  have- 
stood  a  little  lower  than  13  Lnches» 
shows  that  he  is  remai^cably  well  fitted 
to  live  at  low  pressures.  They  found 
an  ice-axe  planted  within  a  cairn  which 
Zurbrlggen  had  erected,  and  saw  that,, 
beyond  doubt,  he  had  actually  reached 
the  top.  On  the  descent  their  troubles 
recommenced  directly  they  got  into> 
movement— "the  breathlessness  and 
weariness  continued  to  the  end." 

Although  some  felt  it  more  and  others 
less,  the  universal  experience  of  those 
who  reached  the  greater  heights  which 
were  attained  upon  this  expedltiooi 
was  that  low  atmospheric  pressures 
produce  very  great  inconveniences  and 
acute  pains,  and  that  life  at  hl^h  alti- 
tudes, at  least  temporarily,  has  a 
weakening  effect  Upon  their  attempts  to^ 
ascend  Tupungato,  the  height  of  which' 
is  put  at  21,550  feet  one  after  another 
collapsed.  Zurbriggan  was  the  first  to- 
be  affected,  nd  "began  to  be  very  sick.. 
He  had,  no  doubt  been  feeling  ill  for 
some  time"  [during  the  ascent],  "but 
had  said  nothing  about  it  His  voice 
was  full  of  chagrin  as  he  confessed  hi»- 
condltlon.  He  could  not  uudcrsiaad  It. 
He  had  never  felt  like  this  before.  .  .  . 
He  looked  very  bod  and  groaned  at 
every  step.  Certainly  he  was  In  no  con- 
dition to  continue  the  ascent."  How- 
ever, he  went  on  slowly,  and  then  an- 
other mishap  occurred. 

We  missed  Lochmatter!  But  look- 
ing back  we  saw  him  shuffling  up  the- 
gentle  sloping  debris  so  slowly  that  he 
seemed  almost  motionless.  We  shouted 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  He  an- 
swered feebly,  and  as  if  asliamed  to- 
confess  it:  "Nothing's  the  matter;  it's 
my  legs,  I  can't  make  it  out;  they 
won't  work  any  more."  It  was  a  ridic- 
ulous situation.  Here  was  a  power- 
ful young  feilow.  with  a  splendid  phy- 
sique,   carrying   but    the    lightest   or 


■pectaton.     Bdonaxd   Fftyot    wa«   promptly   ab-         means  certain  that  be  would  have  shown  to  ad-^ 
■Ofbcd   In    the   French    Army.       Althongh    this        rantace  on  the  sammlt  of  Aooncagua. 
yoons  man  Is  ezoeptlonally  nimble,  it  is  by  no 
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loads,  and  saying  that  nothing  was 
die  matter,  but  that  his  legs  had  given 
out    (P.  183.) 

Upoin  a  fourth  and  successful  attempt 
to  ascend  Tupungato.  Joseph  PollUiger 
(a  very  active  young  man  and  an  ex- 
cellent mountaineer)  broke  down.  Mr. 
Vines  says: 

> 
Zurbriggen  and  I  turned  round  and 
looked  at  PoUinger,  who  was  lying 
flat  on  bis  face  and  groaning.  He  was 
suffering  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
and  he  declared  between  his  gasps  that 
he  felt  very  siclc  and  ill,  and  could  not 
go  another  step  higher.  We  were 
anxious  to  take  him  with  us,  so  I  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  "he  would  be  all 
right  after  a  short  rest,  and  proposed 
that  Zurbriggen  and  I  should  divide 
his  pack  between  us,  so  as  to  make 
things  as  easy  as  possible  for  him.  But 
as  be  still  insisted  that  he  feK  far  too 
111  to  go  on,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
great  desire  to  descend  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, we  gave  up  trying  to  persuade 
him.  "I^et  me  get  down  lower!  For 
God*s  sake  let  me  descend;  I  shall  die 
if  I  stop  here!"  was  his  only  answer 
to  us.  .  .  .  The  only  remedy  for  his 
illness  was  to  descend  with  all  speed 
to  a  lower  altitude;  he  would  be  well 
If  only  he  could  get  down  a  thousand 
feet  or  more.    (Pp.  197.  198.) 

So  .Joseph  turned  back,  and  the  two 
others  continued  upwards.  Mr.  Vines 
remarks  that  he  himself  was  not  in  a 
good  state,  although  the  conditions  were 
favorable— it  was  a  fine  day  with  a 
cloudless  sky.  The  air  seemed  flat  to 
his  thirsty  lungs.  "Yet  slowly,  and 
with  short  steps,  we  tramped  on,  our 
eyes  turned  towards  the  summit,  when 
suddenly,  without  a  moment's  warning, 
Zurbriggen  sat  down  on  the  ground  and 
exclaimed.  *I*m  finished— I  go  no  far- 
ther!* ...  In  the  greatest  anxiety  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  his  symptoms. 
'It's  my  legs!*  he  answered,  *they  will 
not  carry  me  a  step  farther' "  (p.  200). 
This  was  no  great  distance  below  the 
top.    Mr.    Vines   courageously   pressed 


on  alone,  and  reached  the  summit  in 
9  1-4  hours  from  their  camp,  having 
mounted  at  the  rate  of  492  feet  per 
hour,  which  was  a  shade  slower  than 
his  pace  upon  Aconcagua.  Zurbriggen 
Joined  him  some  time  afterwards. 

In  the  Andean  cegions  of  South 
America  everybody  has  heard  of  tbe 
troubles  which  occur  to  respiration 
when  one  is  at  great  elevations  and 
various  specifics  are  freely  recom- 
mended to  correct  them.  Acting  under 
advice,  the  members  of  the  FitxGerald 
expedition  tried  eating  raw  onions  and 
a  decoction  of  a  herb  (cJbodki  wma). 
which  had  been  praised  as  "a  most 
wonderful  remedy"  apparently,  with 
the  usual— that  is  to  say,  with  no— re- 
sult Of  the  herb,  Mr.  Vines  says  that 
he  considered  that  it  would  be  as  well 
to  get  the  whole  party  used  to  it  by 
making  a  brew  several  times  a  day. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  a  drled-up 
bramble,  bright  yeilow  in  color,  with  a 
yellow,  white  flower,  son^what  resem- 
bling edelweiss.  Sticks  and  leaves 
were  put  each  morning  Into  a  sauce- 
pan, boiling  water  poured  on,  and  the 
wliole  left  to  soak  a  minute  or  two. 
Sugar  was  used  according  to  taste. 
Then  calling  up  the  porters,  I  served 
half  a  cup  all  round.  Each  one  would 
drink,  thank  me,  and  say  it  was  very 
good.  But  they  never  asked  for  more. 
.  .  .  Doctors  say  that  a  great  many 
patients  think  nothing  of  a  remedy  un- 
less it  has  either  a  striking  color,  a 
nasty  taste,  or  a  strong  smell.  If  the 
last  two  qualities  are  proof  of  a  medi- 
cine's value,  then  chacha  coma  must  be 
an  excellent  remedy.  (P.  179.) 

When  the  expedition  came  to  an  end, 
most  of  the  staff  returned  to  Europe 
via  the  Transandine  Railway  and  Bu- 
enos Aires,  and  some  of  the  others 
crossed  the  Cumbre  Pass  into  Chili. 
There  does  not  apear  to  be  much  in- 
ducement to  reside  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Transandine  Railway  in  Argentina. 
The  town  which  might  be  expected  to 
be  found  at  the  terminal  station  of  a 
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Trans-Continental  line  is  scarcely   in 
embryo. 

The  only  building  in  the  place  be- 
sides the  station,  a  small,  low,  wooden 
shanty,  is  a  Uttle  inn  or  lK>a8e  known 
as  the  "posada."  There  were  also,  it 
is  true,  a  few  sheds  belonging  to  the 
Villa  Longa  Express  Oompany,  who 
run  the  coach  service  across  the  Andes. 
The  posada  Itself  is  formed  of  mod 
hots  round  a  courtyard,  the  doors  of 
an  the  rooms  opening  into  the  open 
air.  In  the  wet  weather  daring  the 
winter  there  is  about  six  incOies  of 
water  in  most  of  the  rooms,  and  I  tiaye 
seen  the  bar  and  dining-room  with  as 
much  as  two  feet  of  water  in  it  For 
sleeping  there  are  a  few  straw  truckle- 
beds  with  blankets  thrown  oyer  them. 
The  only  provision  of  which  a  large 
stock  is  kept  in  the  place  is  Worcester 
Sauce. 

There  is  a  carriage  road  of  a  rough 
kind  over  the  Cumbre,  and  not  a  few 
people  cross  this  pass  (12,800  feet)  in 
the  summer.  Traffic  is  almost  sus- 
pended in  the  winter,  as  the  summit  is 
snow-covered  and  storms  are  frequent. 
The  manner  of  descending  into  Chili 
during  the  winter  is  rather  original, 
and  the  description  of  the  way  in  which 
goods  are  handled  will  not  encourage 
exporters  to  send  freight  to  Valparaiso 
by  that  route. 

The  way  the  natiyes  conduct  the  de- 
scent Is  as  follows.  Slacfh  traveller  is 
provided  with  a  large  and  stout  apron 
made  of  sheepskin,  wliich  is  fastened 
on  behind,  the  wool  next  to  his  body. 
He  then  sits  down  upon  it,  gathers  his 
legs  together,  and  pushes  himself  off. 
Protected  thus  against  the  roughness 
of  the  snow,  he  descends  rapidly,  guid- 
ing himself  with  a  pointed  staff,  and 
steering  in  aitd  out  among  the  great 
and  dangerous  boidders  studding  the 
mountain  side.  This  way  of  sliding 
down  the  snow-slopes  is  speedy  and 
not  unpleasing,  but  It  is  Impossible  to 
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take  tt>e  luggage  down  in  one's  lap, 
and  it  therefore  suffers  a  £rreat  deal  be- 
fore the  bottom  is  reached.  The  men 
content  themselves  with  rolling  the 
panniers  over  from  the  top  of  the 
sk)pe,  and,  in  their  downward  course, 
they  strike  against  projecting  rocks,  or 
occasionally  land  in  a  deep  drift,  from 
which  they  have  to  be  rescued.  Fi- 
nally, when  they  are  gathered  to- 
gether, it  is  plain  they  have  not  been 
improved  in  strength  or  shape  by  the 
rough  usage  they  have  undergone.  (Pp. 
286,  287.) 

There  are  many  points  of  Interest  in 
Mr.  FitzGerald's  volume  which  cannot 
be  touched  upon   here;   but  its   chief 
attraction  lies  in  the  frank  and  clear 
description  of  the  loftiest  ascent  which 
has  hitherto  been  made,  and  in  the  can- 
did  avowal  of   the  difficulties   which 
were  encountered.    He  indicates  very 
clearly  the  troubles  which  will  occur 
to  those  who  try  to  reach  great  eleva- 
tions.     There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  those  who  may  endeavor  to  scale 
the  highest  mountains  will  'have  similar 
experiences  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  world.    Some  men,  however, 
suffer  more  and  earlier  than   others. 
Mr.  Vines  and  Zurbrlggen  have  shown 
themselves  exceptionally  able  to  with- 
stand large  reductions  in  atmospheric 
pressure;  while  the  contrary  is  mani- 
fest in  Mr.  FitzGerald,  who  speaks  re- 
peatedly of  being  overcome  by  nausea, 
indigestion  and  other  nmtters.      At  a 
comparatively  low  elevation  the  rate  of 
his  pulse  was  130  to  140.    He  spealcs 
even  of  spitting  blood.    It  is  certainly 
to  be  regretted  that  his  enterprise  did 
not  meet  with  better  success,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  knowledge  which 
he  has  gained  will  serve  him  on  future 
occasions  in  other  mountainous  regions 
equally    interesting,    though,    perhaps, 
less  lofty  than  the  Highest  Andes. 

Edward  Whimper, 
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Toward  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  we  Judged  ourselves  about  eight 
miles  from  Kurtz's  station.  I  wanted 
to  push  on,  but  the  manager  looked 
grave,  and  told  me  the  navigation  up 
there  was  so  dangerous  that  It  would 
be  advisable,  the  sun  being  very  low 
already,  to  wait  where  w:e  were  till 
next  morning.  Moreover,  he  pointed 
out,  that  if  the  warning  to  approach 
cautiously  was  to  be  followed,  we  must 
approach  in  daylight^not  at  dusk,  or 
in  the  dark.  This  was  sensible  enough. 
Eight  miles  meant  nearly  three  hours' 
steaming  for  us,  and  I  could  also  see 
suspicious  ripples  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  reach.  Nevertheless,  I  was  annoyed 
beyond  expression  at  the  delay,  and 
most  unreasonably,  too,  since  one  night 
more  could  not  matter  much  after  so 
many  months.  As  we  had  plenty  of 
wood,  and  caution  was  the  word,  I 
brought  up  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
The  reach  was  narrow,  straight,  with 
high  sides  like  a  railway  cutting.  The 
dusk  came  gliding  into  it  long  before 
the  sun  had  set  The  current  ran 
smooth  and  swift,  but  a  dumb  Immobil- 
ity sat  on  the  banks.  The  living  trees, 
lashed  together  by  the  creepers,  and 
every  living  bush  of  the  undergrowth, 
might  have  been  changed  into  stone, 
even  to  the  slenderest  twig,  to  the 
lightest  leaf.  It  was  not  sleep— it 
seemed  unnatural,  like  a  state  of  trance. 
Not  the  faintest  sound  of  any  kind 
could  be  heard.  You  looked  on  amazed, 
and  began  to  suspect  yourself  of  being 
deaf— then  the  niglit  came  suddenly, 
and  struck  you  blind  as  well.  About 
three  in  the  morning  some  large  fish 
*  Copyright  by  8.  8.  McClare  &  Co. 


leaped  and  the  loud  splash  made  me 
jump  as  though  a  gun  had  been  fired. 
When  the  sun  rose  there  was  a  white 
fog,  very  warm  and  clammy,  and  more 
blinding  than  the  night  It  did  not  shift 
or  drive;  it  was  Just  there,  standing  all 
round  you,  like  something  solid.  At  8 
or  9,  perhaps,  it  lifted  as  a  shutter  lifts. 
We  had  a  glimpse  of  the  towering  mul- 
titude of  trees,  of  the  immense  matted 
Jungle,  with  the  blazing  little  ball  of 
the  sun  hanging  over  it— iiU  perfectly 
still  and  then  the  white  shutter  came 
down  again,  smoothly,  as  if  sliding  in 
greased  grooves.  I  ordered  the  chain, 
which  we  had  begun  to  heave  in,  to  be 
paid  out  again.  It  ran  with  a  mufiled 
rattle,  and  then  a  cry,  a  very  loud  cry, 
as  of  infinite  desolation,  soared  slowly 
in  the  opaque  air.  It  ceased.  A  com- 
plaining clamor,  modulated  in  savage 
discord,  filled  our  ears.  The  sheer  un- 
expectedness of  it  made  my  hair  stir 
under  my  cap.  I  don't  know  how  it 
struck  the  others;  to  me  it  seemed  as 
though  the  mist  itself  had  screamed, 
so  suddenly,  and  apparently  from  all 
sides  at  once  did  this  tumultuous  and 
mournful  uproar  arise.  'It  culminated 
in  a  hurried  outbreak  of  almost  intol- 
erably excessive  shrining,  which 
stopped  short  leaving  us  stiffened  in  a 
variety  of  attitudes,  and  obstinately 
listening  to  the  nearly  as  appalling  and 
excessive  silence.  'Gk)od  God!  What 
is  the  meaning—?'  stammered  at  my 
elbow  one  of  the  pilgrims,  a  little,  fat 
man,  with  sandy  hair  and  red  whiskers, 
who  wore  side-spring  boots  and  pink 
pajamas  tucked  into  his  socks.  Two 
others  remained  open-mouthed  a  whole 
minute,  then  dashed  Into  the  little 
cabin,  to  rush  out  incontinently  and 
stand    darting    scared    glances,    with 
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Winchesters  at  'ready'  in  their  hands. 
What  we  could  see  was  just  the 
steamer  we  were  on,  and  that  blurred 
as  if  on  the  point  of  dissolving,  and  a 
misty  strip  of  water,  perhaps  two  feet 
broad,  around  lier--and  that  was  all. 
The  rest  of  the  world  was  nowUero,  as 
far  as  our  eyes  and  ears  were  con- 
cerned. Just  nowhere.  Gone,  disap- 
peared; swept  oCF  without  leaving  a 
whisper  or  a  shadow  behind. 

"I  went  forward  and  ordered  the 
chain  to  be  hauled  in  short,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  trip  the  anchor  and  move  the 
steamboat  at  once  if  neccissary.  'Will 
they  attack?'  wliispered  an  awed  voice. 
'We  will  be  all  butchered  in  this  fog,' 
murmured  another.  The  faces  twitched 
with  the  strain,  the  hands  trembled 
slightly,  the  eyes  forgot  to  wink.  It 
was  very  curious  to  see  the  contrast  of 
expressions  of  the  white  men  and  of 
the  black  fellows  of  our  crew,  who 
were  as  much  strangers  to  that  part 
of  the  river  as  we,  though  their  homes 
were  only  800  miles  away.  The  whites, 
of  course,  greatly  discomposed,  had  be- 
sides a  curious  look  of  being  painfully 
shocked  by  such  an  outrageous  row. 
The  others  had  an  alert,  naturally  in- 
terested ^pression;  but  their  faces 
were  essentially  quiet,  even  those  of^ 
the  one  or  two  who  grinned  as  they 
hauled  at  the  chain.  Several  exchanged 
short,  grunting  phrases,  which  seemed 
to  settle  the  matter  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. Their  headman,  a  young,  broad-- 
chested  black,  severely  draped  in  dark- 
blue  fringed  cloths,  with  fierce  nostrils 
and  his  hair  all  done  up  artfully  in  oily 
ringlets,  stood  near  me.  'Aha!'  I  said, 
just  for  -good  fellowship's  sake.  'Catch 
'im,'  he  snapped,  with  a  bloodshot  wid- 
ening of  his  eyes,  and  a  fiash  of  sharp 
teeth— 'catch  'im.  Give  'im  to  us.'  'To 
you,  eh?'  I  asked;  'what  would  you  do 
with  them?'  'Eat  'im!'  he  said,  curtly, 
and,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  rail, 
looked  out  into  the  fog  in  a  dignified 
and  profoundly    pensive    attitude.      I 


would,  no  doubt,  have  been  properly 
horrified,  had  it  not  occurred  to  me 
that  he  and  his  cfhaps  must  be  very 
hungry;  that  they  must  have  been 
growing  increasingly  hungry  for  at 
least  this  month  past  They  had  been 
engaged  for  six  months  (I  don't  think 
a  single  one  of  them  had  any  clear  idea 
of  time  as  we,  at  the  end  of  countless 
ages,  have.  They  still  belonged  to  the 
beginnings  of  time— had  no  inherited 
experience  to  teach  them,  as  it  were), 
and  of  course  as  long  as  there  was  a 
piece  of  paper  written  over  in  accord- 
ance with  some  farcical  law  or  other 
made  down  the  river,  it  didn't  enter 
anybody's  head  to  trouble  how  they 
would  live.  Certainly  they  had  brought 
with  them  some  rotten  hippo  meat 
which  couldn't  have  lasted  very  long, 
anyway,  even  if  the  pilgrims  hadn't, 
in  the  midst  of  a  shocking  hullabaloo, 
thrown  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
overboard.  It  looked  like  a  high-handed 
proceeding;  but  it  was  really  a  case  of 
legitimate  self-defence.  You  can't 
breathe  dead  hippo  waking,  sleeping 
and  eating,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
your  precarious  grip  on  existence.  Be- 
sides they  had  given  them  every  week 
three  pieces  of  brass  wire,  each  about 
nine  inches  long;  and  the  theory  was 
they  were  to  buy  their  provisions  with 
that  currency  in  riverside  villages.  You 
can  see  how  that  worked.  There  were 
either  no  villages  or  the  people  were 
hostile,  or  the  director,  who,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  fed  out  of  tins,  with  an  occa- 
sional old  he-goat  thrown  in,  didn't 
want  to  stop  the  steamer  for  some  more 
or  less  recondite  reason.  So,  unless 
they  swallowed  the  wire  itself,  or  made 
loops  of  it  to  snare  the  fishes  with,  I 
don't  see  what  good  their  extravagant 
•salary  could  be  to  them.  I  must  say  it 
was  paid  with  a  regularity  worthy  of 
a  large  and  honorable  trading  com- 
pany. For  the  rest,  the  only  things  to 
eat— though  It  didn't  look  eatable  in  the 
least— I  saw  In  their  possession  were  a 
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few  lumps  of  some  stuCF  like  half- 
cooked  dough,  of  a  dirty  lavender  color, 
they  kept  wrapped  in  leaves,  and  now 
and  then  swallowed  a  piece  of,  but  so 
small  that  it  seemed  done  more  for  the 
looks  of  the  thing  than  for  any  serious 
purpose  of  sustenance.  Why,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  gnawing  devils  of  hun- 
ger, they  didn't  go  for  us— they  were  30 
to  5--and  have  a  good  tuck  in  for  once, 
amazes  me  now  when  I  think  of  it 
They  were  big,  powerful  men,  with  not 
much  capacity  to  weigh  the  conse- 
quences, with  courage,  with  strength 
even  yet,  though  their  skins  were  no 
longer  glossy  and  their  muscles  no 
longer  hard.  And  I  saw  that  some- 
thing restraining,  one  of  those  human 
secrets  that  baffle  probability,  had  come 
into  play  there.  I  looked  at  them  with 
a  swift  quickening  of  interest.  Not  be- 
cause it  occurred  to  me  I  might  be 
eaten  by  them  before  very  long,  though 
I  own  to  you  that  Ju&t  then  I  perceived 
—in  a  new  light,  as  it  were— how  un- 
wholesome the  pilgrims  looked,  and  I 
hoped,  yes,  I  positively  hoped,  that  my 
aspect  was  not  so— what  shall  I  say- 
so— unappetizing;  a  touch  of  fantastic 
vanity  which  fitted  well  with  the  dream 
sensation  that  pervaded  all  my  days  at 
that  time.  Perhaps  I  had  a  little  fever, 
too.  One  can't  live  with  one*s  finger 
everlastingly  on  one's  pulse.  I  had 
often  *a  little  fever,*  or  a  little  touch 
of  other  things— the  playful  paw-strokes 
of  the  wilderness,  the  preliminary 
trifling  before  the  more  serious  on- 
slaught which  came  in  due  course.  Yes; 
I  looked  at  them  as  you  would  on  any 
human  being,  with  a  curiosity,  of  their 
impulses,  motives,  capacities,  weak- 
nesses, when  brought  to  the  test  of  an 
inexorable  physical  necessity.  Re- 
straint. What  possible  restraint?  Was 
it  superstition,  disgust,  patience,  fear— 
or  some  kind  of  primitive  honor?  No 
fear  can  stand  up  to  hunger,  no  pa- 
tience can  wear  it  out,  disgust  simply 
does  not  exist  where  hunger  Is;  and 


as  to  superstition,  beliefs  and  what  you 
may  call  principles,  they  are  less  than 
chaff  In  a  breeze.  Don't  you  know  the 
deviltry  of  lingering  starvation,  its  ex- 
asperating torment,  its  black  thoughts, 
Its  sombre  and  brooding  ferocity?  Well, 
I  do.  It  takes  a  man  all  his  inborn 
strength  to  fight  hunger  properly.  It's 
really  easier  to  face  bereavement,  dis- 
honor and  the  perdition  of  one's  soul— 
than  this  kind  of  prolonged  hunger.  Sad 
but  true.  And  these  chaps,  too,  had  no 
earthly  reason  for  any  kind  of  scruple. 
Restraint!  I  would  Just  ais  soon  have 
expected  restraint  from  a  hyena  prowl- 
Ing  amongst  the  corpses  of  a  battle- 
field. But  there  was  the  fact  facing 
me— the  fact  dazzling,  to  be  seen,  like 
the  foam  on  the  depths  of  the  sea,  like 
a  ripple  on  an  unfathomable  enigma,  a 
mystery  greater— when  I  thought  of  It 
—than  the  curious,  inexplicable  note  of 
desperate  grief  in  this  savage  clamor 
that  had  swept  by  us  on  the  river  bank, 
behind  the  blind  whiteness  of  the  fog. 
*'Two  pilgrims  were  quarreling  in 
hurried  whispers  as  to  whldi  bank. 
'Left'  *No,  no;  how  can  you?*  'Right 
right  of  course.'  *It  is  very  serious,' 
said  the  manager's  voice  behind  me;  'I 
would  be  desolated  if  anything  should 
happen  to  Mr.  Kurtz  before  we  came 
up.'  I  looked  at  him,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  he  was  sincere.  He 
was  Just  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
wish  to  preserve  appearances.  That 
was  his  restraint.  But  when  he  mut- 
tered something  about  going  on  at  once 
I  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  an- 
•swer  him.  I  knew,  and  he  knew,  that 
it  was  impossible.  Were  we  to  let  go 
our  hold  of  the  bottom  we  would  be  ab- 
solutely in  the  air— in  space.  We 
wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  where  we  were 
going  to— whether  up  or  down  stream 
or  across— till  we  fetched  against  one 
bank  or  the  other— and  then  we 
wouldn't  know  at  first  which  it  was. 
Of  course  I  made  no  move.  I  had  no 
mind  for  a  smash-up.     Yon    couldn't 
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imagine  a  more  deadly  place  for  a  ahip- 
wreck.  Whether  drowned  at  once  or 
not,  we  were  sure  to  perish  speedily  in 
one  way  or  another.  *I  authorize  you 
to  take  all  the  risks,'  he  said,  after  a 
short  silence.  'I  refuse  to  take  any,' 
I  said,  shortly,  which  was  just  the  an- 
swer he  expected,  though  its  tone  might 
have  surprised  him.  *Well,  I  must  de- 
fer to  your  judgment  You  are  cap- 
tain,' he  said,  with  marked  ciyility.  I 
turned  my  shoulder  to  him  in  sign  of 
my  appreciation,  and  looked  into  the 
fog.  How /long  would  It  last?  It  was 
the  most  hopeless  lookout  The  ap- 
proach to  this  Kurtz  grubbing  for  ivory 
in  the  wretched  bush  was  beset  by  as 
many  dangers  as  though  he  had  been 
an  enchanted  princess  sleeping  in  a 
fabulous  castle.  *Will  they  attack,  do 
you  think?'  asked  the  manager,  in  a 
confidential  tone. 

"I  did  not  think  they  would  attack, 
for  several  obvious  reasons.  The  thick 
fog  was  one.  If  they  left  the  bank  in 
their  canoes  they  would  get  lost  in  it, 
as  we  would  be  If  we  attempted  to 
move.  Still,  I  had  also  judged  the 
Jungle  on  both  banks  quite  impene- 
trable--and  yet  eyes  were  in  it,  eyes 
that  had  seen  us.  The  riverside  bushes 
were  certainly  very  thick;  but  the  un- 
dergrowth behind  was  evidently  pene- 
trable. However,  during  the  short  lift 
I  had  seen  no  canoes  anywhere  in  the 
reach— certainly  not  abreart  of  the 
steamer.  But  what  made  the  idea  of 
attack  inconceivable  to  me  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  noise— of  the  cries  we  had 
heard.  They  had  not  the  fierce  char- 
acter boding  an  immediate  hostile  in- 
tention. Unexpected,  wild  and  violent 
as  they  had  been,  they  had  given  me 
an  irresistible  impression  of  sorrow. 
The  glimpse  of  the  steamboat  had,  for 
some  reason,  filled  those  savages  with 
unrestrained  grief.  The  danger,  if  any, 
I  ex];>ounded,  was  from  our  proximity 
to  a  great  human  passion  let  loose. 
Even  extreme  grief     may    ultimately 


vent  itself  in  violence— but  more  gen- 
erally takes  the  form  of  apathy.' 

"You  should  have  seen  the  pilgrims 
stare!  They  had  no  heart  to  grin  or 
even  to  revile  me;  but  I  believe  they 
thought  me  gone  mad— with  fright, 
maybe.  I  delivered  a  regular  lecture. 
My  dear  boys,  it  was  no  good  bother- 
ing. Keep  a  lookout?  Well,  you  may 
guess  I  watched  the  fog  for  the  signs 
of  lifting  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse; 
but  f«r  anything  else  our  eyes  were  of 
<no  more  use  to  us  than  if  we  had  been 
buried  miles  deep  in  a  heap  of  cotton 
wool.  It  felt  like  it  too— choking,  warm, 
stifiing.  Besides,  all  I  aaid,  though  it 
sounded  extravagant  was  absolutely 
true  to  fact.  What  we  afterwards  al- 
luded to  as  an  attack  was  really  an 
attempt  at  repulse.  The  action  was 
very  far  from  being  aggressive— it  was 
not  even  defensive,  in  the  usual  sense; 
it  was  undertaken  under  the  stress  of 
desperation,  and  in  its  essence  was 
purely  protective. 

*'It  developed  itself,  I  should  say, 
two  hours  after  the  fog  lifted,  and  Its 
commencement  was  at  a  spot  roughly 
speaking,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  be- 
low Kurtz's  station.  We  had  Just 
floundered  and  flopped  round  a  bend, 
when  I  saw  an  islet  a  mere  grassy 
hummock  of  bright  green,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream.  It  was  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind;  but  as  we  opened  the 
reach  more,  I  perceived  it  was  the 
head  of  a  long  sandbank,  or  rather  of 
shallow  patches  stretching  In  a  chain 
down  the  middle  of  the  river.  They 
were  discolored.  Just  awash,  and  the 
whole  lot  was  seen  Just  under  the  wa- 
ter, exactly  as  a  man's  backbone  is 
seen  running  down  the  middle  of  his 
back  under  the  skin.  Now,  as  far  as 
I  did  see,  I  could  go  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  of  this.  I  didn't  know  either 
channel,  of  course.  The  banks  looked 
pretty  well  alike,  the  depth  appeared 
the  same,  but  as  I  had  been  informed 
the  station  was  on  the  west  side,  I  natu- 
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rally  headed  for  the  western  passage. 

"No  sooner  had  we  fairly  entered  It 
than  I  became  aware  It  was  much 
narrower  than  I  had  supposed.  To  the 
left  of  us  there  waa  the  long  uninter- 
rupted shoal,  and  to  the  right  a  steep 
bank  heavily  overg^'own  with  bushes. 
Above  the  bush  the  trees  stood  in  ser- 
ried ranks.  The  twigs  overhung  the 
current  thickly,  and  from  distance  to 
distance  a  large  limb  of  some  tree 
projected  rigidly  over  the  stream.  It 
was  then  well  on  in  the  afternoon, 
the  face  of  the  forest  was  gloomy,  and 
a  broad  strip  of  shadow  had  already 
fallen  on  the  water.  In  this  shadow 
we  steamed  up— very  slowly,  as  you 
may  imagine.  I  sheered  her  well  in- 
shore—the water  being  deepest  near 
the  bank,  as  the  sounding-pole  informed 
me. 

"One  of  my  hungry  and  forbearing 
friends  was  sounding  in  the  bows  Just 
below  me.  This  steamboat  was  exactly 
liked  a  decked  scow.  On  the  deck  there 
were  two  little  teakwood  houses,  with 
doors  and  windows.  The  boiler  was  in 
the  fore  end,  and  the  machinery  right 
astern.  Over  the  whole  there  was  a 
light  roof  supported  by  stanchions. 
The  funnel  projected  through  that  roof, 
and  in  front  of  the  funnel  a  small 
cabin  built  of  light  planks  served  for  a 
pilot  house.  It  contained  a  couch,  two 
camp  stools,  a  loaded  Martini-Henry 
leaning  in  one  corner,  a  tiny  table,  and 
the  steering-wheel.  It  had  a  wide  door 
in  front  and  a  broad  shutter  at  each 
sid^.  All  these  wore  always  thrown 
open,  of  course.  I  spent  my  days 
perched  up  there  on  the  extreme  fore 
end  of  that  roof,  before  the  door.  At 
night  I  slept,  or  tried  to,  on  the  couch. 
An  athletic  black  belonging  to  some 
coast  tribe,  and  educated  by  my  poor 
predecessor,  was  the  helmsman.  He 
sported  a  pair  of  brass  earrings,  wore 
a  blue  cloth  wrapper  from  the  waist 
to  the  ankles,  and  thought  all  the  world 
of  himself.    He  was  the  most  unstable 


kind  of  fool  I  had  ever  seen.  He  steered 
with  no  end  of  a  swagger  while  you 
were  by;  but  if  he  lost  sight  of  you  he 
became  instantly  the  prey  of  an  abject 
funk,  and  would  let  that  cripple  of  a 
steamboat  get  the  upper  hand  of  him 
in  a  minute. 

"I  was  looking  down  at  the  sounding- 
pole,  and  feeling  much  annoyed  to  see 
at  each  try  a  little  more  of  it  stick  out 
of  that  river,  when  I  saw  my  poleman 
give  up  the  business  suddenly,  and 
stretch  himself  flat  on  the  deck,  with- 
out even  taking  the  trouble  to  haul  his 
pole  in.  He  kept  hold  on  it,  though, 
and  it  trailed  in  the  water.  At  the 
same  time  the  fireman,  whom  I  could 
also  see  below  me,  sat  down  abruptly 
before  his  furnace  and  ducked  hla 
head.  I  was  amazed.  Then  I  had  to 
look  at  the  river  mighty  quick,  because 
there  was  a  snag  in  the  faIrway«^Sticks, 
little  sticks,  were  flying  about— thick; 
they  were  whizzing  before  my  nose, 
•dropping  below  me,  striking  behind  me 
against  my  pilot-house.  All  this  time 
the  river,  the  shore,  the  woods,  were 
very  quiet— perfectly  quiet  I  could 
only  hear  the  heavy  splashing  thump 
of  the  stern- wheel  and  the  patter  of 
these  things.  We  cleared  the  snag 
clumsily.  Arrows,  by  Jove!  We  were 
being  shot  at.  I  stepped  in  quickly  to 
close  the  shutter  on  the  land  side.  That 
fool-helmsman,  his  hands  on  the  spokes, 
was  lifting  his  knees  high,  stamping 
his  feet,  champing  his  mouth,  like  a 
relned-In  horse.  Confound  him.  And 
we  were  staggering  within  10  feet  of 
the  bank.  I  had  to  lean  right  out  to 
swing  the  heavy  shutter,  and  I  saw  a 
face  amongst  the  leaves  on  a  level  with 
my  own.  looking  at  me  very  fierce  and 
steady;  and  then  suddenly,  as  though 
a  veil  had  been  removed  from  my  eyes, 
I  made  out  deep  in  the  tangled  gloom, 
naked  breasts,  arms,  legs,  glaring  eyes 
—the  bush  was  swarming  with  human 
limbs  In  movement,  glistening,  of 
bronze  color.    The  twigs  shook,  swayed 
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and  rustled,  the  arrows  flew  out  of 
them,  and  then  the  shutter  came  to. 
'Steer  her  straight,'  I  said  to  the  helms- 
man. He  held  his  head  rigid,  face  for- 
ward; but  his  eyes  rolled,  he  kept  lift- 
ing and  setting  down  his  feet  gently, 
his  mouth  foamed  a  little.  'Keep  quiet,' 
I  said,  in  a  fury.  I  might  Just  as  well 
have  ordered  a  tree  not  to  sway  in  the 
•  wind.  \  darted  out  Below  me  there 
was  a  great  scuflle  of  feet  on  the  iron 
deck,  exclamations;  a  voice  screamed, 
'Can  you  turn  back?'  I  caught  sight  of 
a  V-shaped  ripple  on  the  water  ahead. 
What?  Another  snag!  A  fusilade  burst 
out  under  my  feet  The  pilgrims  had 
opened  fire  with  their  Winchesters,  and 
were  simply  squirting  lead  into  that 
bush  at  a  g^'eat  rate.  A  deuce  of  a 
lot  of  smoke  came  up  and  drove  slowly 
forward.  I  swore  at  It  Now,  I  couldn't 
see  the  ripple  or  the  snag  either.  I 
stood  in  the  doorway  peering,  and  the 
arrows  came  in  swarms.  They  might 
have  been  poisoned,  but  they  looked  as 
though  they  wouldn't  kill  a  cat  The 
bush  began  to  howl.  Our  woodcutters 
raised  a  warlike  whoop;  the  report  of  a 
rifle  Just  at  my  back  deafened  me.  '  I 
glanced  over  my  shoulder,  and  the 
pilot-house  was  yet  full  of  noise  and 
smoke  when  I  made  a  dash  at  the 
wheel.  The  fool  nigger  had  dropped 
everything  to  throw  the  shutter  open 
and  let  off  that  Martini-Henry.  He 
stood  before  the  wide  opening,  glaring, 
and  I  yelled  at  him  to  come  back  while 
I  straightened  the  sudden  twist  out  of 
that  steamboat.  There  was  no  room 
to  turn,  even  if  I  had  wanted  to.  The 
snag  was  somewhere  very  near  ahead 
in  that  confounded  smoke;  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  so  I  Just  crowded  her  Into 
the  bank— right  into  the  bank,  where  I 
knew  the  water  was  deep. 

"We  tore  slowly  along  the  overhang- 
ing bushes  in  a  whirl  of  broken  twigs 
and  flying  leaves.  The  fusilade  below 
stopped  s)iort,  as  I  had  foreseen  it 
wduld  when  the  squirts  got  empty.    I 


threw  my  head  back  to.  a  glinting 
whizz  that  traversed  the  pilot-house,  in 
at  one  shutter-hole  and  out  at  the  other. 
Looking  past  that  mad  helmsman 
who  was  shaking  the  empty  rifle  and 
yelling  at  the  shore,  I  saw  vague  forms 
of  men  running  bent  double,  leaping, 
gliding,  distinct,  incomplete,  evanes- 
cent Something  big  appeared  in  the 
air  before  the  shutter,  the  rifle  went 
overboard,  and  the  man  stepped  back 
swiftly,  looked  at  me  over  his  shoulder 
in  an  extraordinary,  profound,  famil- 
iar manner,  and  fell  upon  my  feet  The 
side  of  his  head  hit  the  wheel  twice 
and  the  end  of  what  appeared  a  long 
cane  clattered  round  and  knocked  over 
a  little  campstool.  It  looked  as  though' 
after  wrenching  that  thing  from  some- 
body  ai^hore,  he  had  lost  his  balance  in 
the  effort  The  thin  smoke  had  blown 
away,  we  were  clear  of  the  snag,  and 
looking  ahead  I  could  see  that  in  an- 
other 100  yards  or  so  I  would  be  free  to 
sheer  off,  away  from  the  bank;  but  my 
feet  felt  so  very  warm  and  wet  that  I 
had  to  look  down.  The  man  had  rolled 
on  his  back  and  stared  straight  up  at 
me;  both  his  hands  clutched  that  cane. 
It  was  the  shaft  of  a  spear  that,  either 
thrown  or  lunged  through  the  opening, 
had  caught  him  in  the  side  just  below 
the  ribs;  the  blade  had  gone  In  out  of 
sight,  after  making  a  frightful  gash; 
my  shoes  were  full;  a  pool  of  blood  lay 
very  still,  gleaming  dark  red  under  the 
wheel;  his  eyes  shone  with  an  amazing 
lustre.  The  fusilade  burst  out  again. 
He  looked  at  me  anxiously,  g^'ipping 
the  spear  like  something  precious,  with 
an  air  of  being  afraid  I  would  try  to 
take  it  away  from  him.  I  had  to  make 
an  effort  to  free  my  eyes  from  his  gaze 
and  attend  to  the  steering.  With  one 
hand  I  felt  above  my  head  for  the  line 
of  the  steam  whistle  and  Jerked  out 
screech  after  screech  hurriedly.  The 
tumult  of  angry  and  warlike  yells  was 
checked  Instantly,  and  then  from  the 
depths  of  the  woods  went  out  such  a 
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tremulous  and  prolonged  wail  of 
mournful  fear  and  utter  despair  as 
may  be  imagined  to  follow  the  flight 
of  the  last  hope  from  the  earth.  There 
was  a  great  commotion  in  the  bush; 
the  shower  of  arrows  stopped,  a  few 
dropping  shots  rang  out  sharply— then 
silence,  in  which  the  languid  beat  of 
the  stern-wheel  came  plainly  to  my 
ears.  I  put  the  helm  hard  a-starboard 
at  the  moment  when  the  pilgrim  in 
pink  pajamas,  very  hot  and  agitated, 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  *The  man- 
ager sends  me—'  he  began  in  an  ofllcial 
tone,  and  stopped  short  'Good  God!' 
lie  said,  glaring  at  the  wounded  man. 

**We  two  whites  stood  over  him,  and 
^is  lustrous  and  inquiring  glance  en- 
^  Teloped  us  both.  I  declare  it  loolced 
as  though  he  would  presently  put  to  us 
some  question  in  an  understandable 
language;  but  he  died  without  uttering 
a  sound,  without  moving  a  limb,  with- 
out twitching  a  muscle^  Only  in  the 
Tery  last  moment,  as  though  in  re- 
sponse to  some  sign  we  could  not  see, 
to  some  whisper  we  could  not  hear,  he 
frowned  heavily,  and  that  frown  gave 
to  his  black  deathmask  an  inconceiv- 
ably sombre,  brooding  and  menacing 
expression.  The  lustre  of  inquiring 
glance  faded  swiftly  into  vacant  glassi- 
ness.  'Can  you  steer?'  I  asked  the 
agent  eagerly.  He  looked  very  dubi- 
ous; but  I  made  a  g^'ab  at  his  arm,  and 
he  understood  at  once  I  meant  him  to 
steer  whether  or  no.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  was  morbidly  anxious  to 
change  my  shoes  and  socks.  'He  is 
dead/  murmured  the  fellow,  immensely 
impressed.  'No  doubt  about  it,'  said  I, 
tugging  like  mad  at  the  slfoelaces. 
'And,  by  the  way,  I  suppose  Mr.  Kurtz 
is  dead  as  well  by  this  time.' 

"For  the  moment  that  was  the  domi- 
nant thought  There  was  a  sense  of 
extreme  disappointment,  as  though  I 
had  foun4  out  I  had  been  striving  after 
something  altogether  without  a  sub- 
stance.   I  couldn't  have  been  more  dis- 


gusted if  I  had  travelled  all  this  way 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  talking  with  Mr. 
Kurtz.  Talking  with  ...  I  flung  one 
shoe  overboard,  and  became  aware  that 
that  was  exactly  what  I  had  been  looking 
forward  to— a  talk  with  Kurtz.  I  made 
the  strange  discovery  that  I  had  never 
imagined  him  as  doing,  you  know,  but 
as  discoursing.  I  didn't  say  to  myself, 
'Now,  I  will  never  see  him,'  or  "Now, 
I  will  never  shake  him  by  the  hand,' 
but  'Now,  I  will  never  hear  him.'  The 
man  presented  himself  as  a  voice.  Not, 
of  course,  that  I  did  not  connect  him 
with  some  sort  of  action.  Hadn't  I 
been  told  in  all  the  tones  of  jealousy 
and  admiration  that  he  had  collected, 
bartered,  swindled  or  stolen  more  ivory 
than  all  the  other  agents  together? 
That  was  not  the  point  The  point  was 
in  his  being  a  gifted  creature,  and  that 
of  all  his  gifts  the  one  that  stood  out 
pre-eminently,  that  carried  with  it  a 
sense  of  real  presence,  was  his  ability 
to  talk,  his  words->the  gift  of  expres- 
sion, the  bewildering,  the  illuminating, 
the  most  exalted  and  the  most  contemp- 
tible, the  pulsating  stream  of  light,  or 
the  deceitful  flow  from  the  heart  of  an 
impenetrable  darkness. 

"The  other  shoe  went  flying  unto  the 
devil-god  of  that  river.  1  thought,  'By 
Jove!  it's  all  over.  We  are  too  late, 
he  has  vanished— the  gift  has  vanished, 
by  means  of  some  spear,  arrow  or  club. 
I  will  never  hear  that  chap  speak  after 
all,'  and  my  sorrow  had  a  startling 
extravagance  of  emotion,  even  such  as  I 
had  noticed  in  the  howling  sorrow  of 
these  savages  in  the  bush.  I  couldn't  have 
felt  more  of  lonely  desolation,  some- 
how, had  I  been  robbed  of  a  belief  or 
had  missed  my  destiny  in  life.  .  .  . 
Why  do  you  sigh  in  this  beastly  way, 
somebody?  Absurd?  Well,  absurd. 
Good  Lord,  mustn't  a  man  ever— 
Here,  give  me  some  tobacco."  .  .  . 

There  was  a  pause  of  profound  stlD- 
ness,  then  a  match  flared,  and  Jdarlow's 
lean  face  appeared,  worn,  hollow,  with 
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downward  folds  and  dropped  eyelids, 
with  an  aspect  of  concentrated  atten- 
tion, and  as  >he  took  Tigorons  draws  at 
his  pipe,  it  seemed  to  retreat  and  ad- 
Tance  out  of  the  night  in  the  regular 
flicker  of  the  tiny  flame.  The  match 
went  out 

"Absurd."  he  cried.  "This  is  the 
worst  of  trying  to  tell.  .  .  .  Here  you 
all  are,  each  moored  with  two  good  ad- 
dresses, like  a  hulk  with  two  anchors, 
a  butcher  round  one  comer,  a  police- 
man round  another,  excellent  appetites 
and  temperature  normal— you  hear— 
normal  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
And  you  say  absurd!  Absurd  be— 
exploded!  Absurd!  My  dear  boys, 
what  can  you  expect  from  a  man  who, 
out  of  eheer  nervousness,  has  just  flung 
overboard  a  pair  of  new  shoes.   Now  I 
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think  of  it,  it  is  amazing  I  did  not  shed 
tears.  I  am,  upon  the  whole,  proud  of 
my  fortitude.  I  was  cut  up  to  the 
quick  at  the  idea  of  having  lost  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  listening  to  the 
gifted  Kurtz.  Of  course  I  was  wrong. 
The  privilege  was  waiting  for  me.  O, 
yes,  I  heard  more  than  enough.  And  I 
was  right,  too.  A  voice.  He  was  little 
more  than  a  voice.  And  I  heard  him— 
it— this  voice— other  voices— all  of  them 
were  so  little  more  than  voicea— and 
the  memory  of  that  time  itself  lingers 
around  me,  impalpable,  like  a  dying 
vibration  of  one  immense  jabber,  silly, 
atrocious,  aordid,  savage,  or  simply 
mean,  without  apy  kind  of  sense. 
Voices,  voices— even  the  girl  herself— 
now—" 
He  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 


{To  5e  wKiinu9d.) 


MAKING  HASTE. 


"Soon!"  says  the  Snowdrop,  and  smiles  at  the  motherly  earth, 
"Soon!— for  the  Spring  with  her  languors  comes  stealthily  on. 

Snow  was  my  cradle,  and  chilly  winds  sang  at  my  birth; 
Winter  is  over,— and  I  must  make  haste  to  be  gone!" 


"Soon!"  says  the  Swallow,  and  dips  to  the  wind-ruffled  stream, 
"Grain  is  all  garnered— the  summer  is  over  and  done; 

Bleak  to  the  EEastward  the  icy  battalions  gleam. 
Summer  is  over— and  I  must  make  haerte  to  be  gone!" 


"Soon— ah,  too  soon!"  says  the  Soul,  with  a  desperate  gaze, 
"Soon!— for  I  rose  like  a  star,  and  for  aye  would  have  shone, 

See  the  pale  shuddering  dawn,  that  must  wither  my  rays. 
Leaps  from  the  mountain— and  I  must  make  haste    to  be 
gone!" 

^    „ ,  ^  Arthur  C.  Benson. 
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THE  CURRENT  COIN  OF  POLITICIANS. 


It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
trace  the  origin  of  our  party  nomencla- 
ture and  of  those  efTective  and  pictu- 
resque phrases  and  familiar  colloquial 
expressions  which  are  the  common 
property,  or  the  current  coin,  of  all 
politicians.  Most  of  these  striking  say- 
ings are  asociated  with  the  names  of 
eminent  statesmen.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  ironies  of  parliamentary  history 
that  the  memory  of  many  a  politician, 
distinguished  and  powerful  in  his  day, 
lives  mainly  in  his  phrases.  In  some 
instances  the  sayings,  or  catch-words, 
were  really  coined  by  the  spealcers 
who  first  contributed  them  to  our 
political  currency;  but  in  other  cases 
they  were  not  so  much  original  expres- 
sions, as  apt  quotations,  from  obscure 
sources,  so  strilcingly  applied  as  to  fire 
the  popular  imagination.  Take,  for 
example,  the  phrase  "a  leap  in  the 
dark,"  so  finely  us^d  by  Lord  Derby  in 
reference  to  the  bill  which,  in  1867,  es- 
tablished household  suffrage  in  bor- 
oughs. When  Lord  Derby  was  Premier 
of  a  Conservative  Government  for  the 
third  and  last  time,  this  measure  was 
introduced  by  his  own  Administration, 
but  he  gave  it  only  a  half-hearted  sup- 
port "No  doubt,"  said  he.  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  "no  doubt  we  are  making  a  grreat 
experiment  and  taking  a  leap  in  the 
dark,  but  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  sound  sense  of  my  countrymen." 
The  phrase  was  used  eight  years  before 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  private  letter 
to  Lord  John  Russell  under,  curiously 
enough,  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances. Lord  John  had  in  contempla- 
tion certain  proposals  for  electoral  re- 
form which  included  a  £10  county  fran- 
chise. "As  to  our  county  franchise," 
wrote  Lord  Palmerston,  "we  seem  to 


be  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark."  But  we 
hear  of  the  phrase  having  been  used 
two  hundred  years  earlier.  Thomas 
Hobbes,  the  political  writer  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  is  reported  to  have 
said  on  his  death-bed,  "I  am  taking  a 
frightful  leap  in  the  dark."  "Meddle 
and  Muddle,"  one  of  the  most  expres- 
sive terms  in  our  political  currency, 
which  is  also  associated  with  the  name 
of  Lord  Derby,  was  really  coined  by 
that  statesman.  In  1865  Lord  John 
Russell  (or  rather  Earl  Russell,  for  he 
was  then  a  peer)  was  Premier  and  For- 
eign Secretary.  He  claimed  that  the 
policy  of  the  Liberal  Government  In 
foreign  affairs  was  a  policy  of  non- 
intervention. "The  foreign  policy  of 
the  noble  Earl,  so  far  as  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  is  concerned,  may 
be  summed  up,"  said  Lord  Derby,  "In 
two  short,  homely,  but  expressive 
words,— ^neddle  and  muddle.** 

"Cave,"  the  designation  of  a  discon- 
tented section  of  a  party  which  breaks 
away  from  its  allegiance,  arose  out  of 
a  humorous  sally  made  by  Mr.  Johi^ 
Bright  during  the  debates  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's abortive  Reform  Bill  of  1866. 
The  measure  was  opposed  by  a  strong 
party  of  Liberals,  including  Mr.  Hors- 
man.  "The  Right  Honorable  gentle- 
man," said  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  coarse 
of  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"is  the  first  of  a  new  party  who  has 
expressed  his  great  grief,  who  has 
retired  into  what  may  be  called  his 
political  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  he  has 
called  about  him  every  one  who  is  in 
distress,  and  every  one  who  is  discon- 
tented." The  phrase  caught  the  popu- 
lar fancy  and  was  accepted  by  the 
malcontents.  "No  improper  motive," 
said  Lord  Elcho  (now  Lord  Wemyss), 
"has  driven  us  into  this  cave,  where 
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we  are  a  most  happy  family,  dally— I 
may  say  hourly— increasing  in  number 
and  strength,  where  we  shall  remain 
until  we  go  forth  to  deliver  Israel  from 
oppression."  The  bill  was  defeated 
and  the  Government  resigned,  only  to 
be  replaced  by  Lord  Derby's  Adminis- 
tration, which  pased  the  Household 
Suffrage  Act.  "The  Ministry,"  said 
Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
referring  to  that  Administration,  "have 
dished  the  Whigs,"  thereby  making 
an  important  contribution  to  our  polit- 
ical phraseology;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe  (subsequently  Lord  Sherbrooke), 
who  had  joined  Mr.  Horsman  in  the 
Cave  of  Adullam,  invented  the  happy 
phrase,  "We  must  now,  at  least,  edu- 
cate our  Masters"  {dpropos  of  the  new 
electorate)  in  a  speech  expressive  of  his 
amazement  at  this  surrender  of  the 
Conservative  Government  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform. 

"The  greatest  'happiness  of  the  great- 
est number"  first  appeared  (according 
to  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  his  "Liberty  of 
the  People")  in  one  of  the  innumerable 
pamphlets  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, in  reply  to  Edmund  Burke's  "Re- 
flections on  the  French  Revolution." 
"He  rose  like  a  rocket  and  fell  like  the 
stick,"  was  first  used  by  Tom  Paine, 
the  notorious  Republican  writer,  in  ref- 
erence to  Burke.  "One  half  the  world 
knows  not  how  the  other  lives" 
will  be  found  in  "Holy  Observations," 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  of  Norwich,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  **The  Majesty  of  the  people" 
was  coined  by  ChArles  Fox.  In  1798  a 
political  dinner  was  given  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern,  in  celebration  of 
Fox's  birthday,  with  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk in  the  chair.  Concluding  his 
speech  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his 
health,  the  great  Whig  leader  said: 
"Give  me  leave,  before  I  sit  down,  to 
call  on  you  to  drink  our  Sovereign's 
health,— the  Majesty  of  the  people." 
For  this  sentiment  Fox  was  deprived 


of  two  offices  he  held  under  the  Crown, 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire  and  the  command  of 
a  Militia  regiment,  and  was  also  struck 
off  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council.  Car- 
lyle,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  the 
people  were  "mostly  fools."  It  has 
been  stated  that  this  declaration  occurs 
in  Carlyle's  appeal  (printed  in  The 
Spectator)  to  Lord  John  Russell,  then 
Premier,  to  do  something  for  the  indus- 
trial improvement  of  Ireland.  In  that 
appeal,  Carlyle  merely  speaks  of  his 
countrymen  as  "twenty-seven  millions, 
many  of  whom  are  fools;"  but  in  the 
"Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Parltoment,  he  says: 

Consider  in  fact,  a  body  of  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  miscellaneous  per- 
sons set  to  consult  about  business,  with 
twenty-seven  millions,  mostly  fools, 
assiduously  listening  to  them,  and 
clkecldng  and  criticising  them,— was 
there  ever  since  the  world  began,  will 
there  ever  be  till  the  world  ends,  any 
business  accomplished  in  these  circum- 
stances? 

It  Is  plain  that  it  was  from  the  latter, 
and  not  from  the  former,  passage  that 
the  celebrated  phrase  came  into  p<H>n- 
lar  use. 

Among  the  political  sayings,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Disraeli  are— 
"Reaction  is  the  consequence  of  a  na- 
tion waking  from  its  illusions"  (1848),— 
"A  tu  quoque  should  always  be  good- 
humored,  for  it  has  nothing  else  to  rec- 
ommend it"  (1855),— "Finality  is  not  the 
language  of  politics"  (1859),— "To  assist 
progress  to  resist  revolution  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Conservative  party"  (1859),— 
"Party  is  organized  opinion"  (1864). 
"England  does  not  love  coalitions"  is 
another  saying  of  that  great  political 
phrase-maker.  On  that  night,  in  1862, 
when  Lord  Derby's  first  Ministry,  in 
which  Disraeli  filled  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  was  defeated 
on  an  amendment  by  Gladstone  to  the 
Budget,— an  amendment  which  united 
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Whigfi,  Radicals  and  Peelites— Disraeli, 
in  a  defiant  speech  before  the  fatal  di- 
vision, said:  "I  know  that  I  have  to 
face  a  coalition.  The  combination  may 
be  successful,— combination  has  before 
this  been  successful— but  coalitions, 
though  they  may  be  successful,  have 
always  found  that  their  triumphs  have 
been  brief.  This  I  Isnow,  that  England 
does  not  love  coalitions."  That  particu- 
lar coalition  under  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Lord  John  Russell  was  certainly  not 
successful.  "There  is  one  indisputable 
element  of  a  Coalition  Government," 
said  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  "and 
that  it  is  that  its  members  should  coa- 
lesce." In  this  case  they  drifted  widely 
apart 

But  Disraeli's  most  popular  phrase 
was  "Peace  with  Honor."  The  occa- 
sion on  which  the  words  were  used  is 
well  known.  On  the  return  of  the  two 
British  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  in  1878,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception was  given  them  In  London;  and 
speaking,  on  July  16,  the  former  said; 
"Lord  Salisbury  and  myself  have 
brought  you  back  peace,  but  peace,  I 
hope,  with  honor,  which  may  satisfy 
our  Sovereign  and  tend  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country."  The  phrase,  however, 
like  so  many  of  his  epign'^^mmatic  ut- 
terances, was  not  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
own  invention.  It  had  been  used  before 
by  two  eminent  statesmen,  but  it  was 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  fine  and  apt  appli- 
cation of  it  on  a  dramatic  occasion  that 
fixed  it  forever  on  the  public  memory 
and  made  it  a  current  coin  of  everyday 
political  speech  and  writing.  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
at  Dundee  in  1865,  said,  "As  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  it  has  been  my  ob- 
ject to  preserve  peace  with  honor."  The 
phrase  is  also  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
best  known  of  Burke's  speeches,— that 
imperishable  oration  on  Conciliation 
with  America,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  March  22nd,  1775.  "Great 


and  acknowledged  force,"  he  said,  "i» 
not  impaired  either  in  effect  or  in  opin- 
ion by  an  unwillingness  to  exert  itself. 
The  superior  force  may  offer  peace 
with  honor  and  with  safety,"  Yet  it 
is  to  poetry  and  not  to  politics  that  w& 
are  really  indebted  for  the  phrase. 
Shakespeare  uses  it  in  "Coriolanos," 
iii,  2: 

If  it  be  honor  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  which,  for  your 

best  ends, 
You  adopt  your  policy,  tK>w  Is  it  less, 

or  worse, 
That  it  shall   hold    companionship   In 

peace 
With  honor,  as  in  war,  since  that  to 

both 
It  stands  In  like  request? 

An  amusing  story  is  told  in  connec- 
tion with  the  phrase.  In  the  course  of 
a  political  lecture,  illustrated  with  a 
magic-lantern,  in  a  country  village,  por- 
traits of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  with  the  words  Fea4s&  %M\ 
Honor  were  thrown  upon  the  screen. 
An  old  lady  among  the  audience,  whose- 
head  was  full  of  recollections  of  a  no- 
torious criminal,  innocently  inquired, 
amid  great  laughter,  "Which  is  peace  T**^ 

"Every  man  has  his  price;"  this  cyni- 
cal saying  is  generally  ascribed  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole;  "yet,"  writes  Mr.  John 
•Morley,  "he  never  delivered  himself 
of  that  famous  slander  on  mfuikind." 
One  night  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  insisted  that  self-interest,  or  family- 
interest,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  fine 
and  virtuous  declamation  of  the  Op- 
position: "All  these  men,"  he  said, 
"have  their  price."  It  was,  therefore, 
not  a  general,  but  a  political  proposi- 
tion. "Mend  it  or  end  it,"  was  used 
•  by  Mr.  John  Morley  in  reference  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  a  speech  made  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  on  July  30th,  1884. 
«Mr.  Morley  was  much  praised  by  the 
Radical  newspapers  for  his  happy 
Jingle.  They  did  not  know,  though  we 
may  be  sure  so  staunch  a  lover  of  good 
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literature  as  Mr.  Morley  did  not  forget, 
that  the  speaker  was  only  borrowing  a 
phrase  from  Sir  Walter.  "My  fate  calls 
me  elsewhere,"  says  Halbert  Olenden- 
ning.  In  The  Monastery,  "to  scenes 
where  I  shall  end  it  or  mend  it" 
"Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,"  first  appeared  in  a  public  letter 
addressed  by  Thomas  Drummond,  Un- 
der Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  Mel- 
bourne Administration,  to  the  Tipper- 
ary  landlords  in  1838,  in  reply  to  their 
application  to  the  Government  for  the 
aid  of  the  military  in  the  collection  of 
their  rents.  One  of  the  most  quoted  of 
all  sayings,  "The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad,"  we  owe  to  Brougham.  In  a 
speech  on  education,  delivered  in  1820, 
he  used  the  following  eloquent  passage: 
"Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will; 
he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There 
is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person 
less  imposing,  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
perhaps  insignificant.  The  schoolmas- 
ter Is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him, 
armed  with  his  primer,  against  the 
soldier  in  full  military  array."  Broug- 
ham was  also  the  originator  of  the 
phrase,  "The  pursuit  of  knowledge  un- 
der dlflaculties."  "A  revolution  by  due 
course  of  law"  was  Wellington's  happy 
description  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
"I'll  un-Whig  that  gentleman"  Is  one 
of  Pitf  s  sayings.  During  the  mental 
incapacity  of  Grcorge  the  Third  the 
Whigs  maintained  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  the  absolute  right  to  assume 
the  Regency,  having  every  reason  to 
believe  that  one  of  his  earliest  actions 
in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
would  be  the  substitution  of  a  Whig 
for  a  Tory  Administration.  When  Fox 
propounded  in  the  House  of  Commons 
this  theory  which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
not  quite  in  accord  with  Whig  prin- 
ciples, Pitt  slapped  his  thigh  trium- 
phantly, and,  turning  to  a  colleague 
who  sat  beside  him  on  the  Treasury 
Bencfti,  he  exclaimed,  "I'll  un-Whig  the 
gentleman  for  the  rest  of  his  life."  In 


recent  years,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
used  the  phrase  in  the  H!ouse  of  Com- 
mons In  reference  to  a  prominent  Lib- 
eral Unionist.  He  was  comically 
made,  by  one  reporter,  to  say,  "I'll  un- 
wig  the  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  his 
life."  Sir  Francis  Burdett  began  his 
fifty  years  of  Parliamentary  life  as  a 
Radical  and  ended  it  as  a  Conservative. 
In  the  course  of  an  attack  which  he 
made  on  a  bill  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment in  his  Conservative  days,  he  stig- 
matized "the  cant  of  patriotism;"  the 
phrase  was  happy,  but  it  left  its  author, 
the  whilom  patriot,  open  to  as  clever  a 
retort  as  the  House  of  Commons  has 
ever  heard.  "There  is  something  worse 
than  the  cant  of  patriotism,"  said  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  reply,  "and  that  is  the 
recant  of  patriotism."  The  readiness 
of  the  retort,  and  its  personal  apposlte- 
ness  gn'eatly  excited  the  House,  which 
rang  with  cheers  and  laughter  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  no  cleverer  retort 
than  this  was  ever  made. 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  enriched 
our  political  colloquialisms  with  such 
useful  and  striking  phrases  as  "The 
flowing  tide  is  with  us,"  "Political  econ- 
omy is  banished  to  Saturn,"  "It  ad- 
vances by  leaps  and  bounds,"  "Within 
measurable  distance,"  "Within  the 
range  of  practical  politics,"  "Our 
friends  across  the  seas,"  "The  ringing 
of  the  Chapel  bell"  (a  rather  unfortu- 
nate reference  to  the  attempt  of  the 
Fenians  to  blow  up  Clerkenwell  prison), 
and  "a  Nation  rightly  struggling  to  be 
free"  (applied,  strange  to  say,  to  the 
Mahdlsts).  His  also  was  the  happy 
phrase,  "Greater  freedom  and  less  re- 
sponsibility." On  being  called  to  ac- 
count In  the  Parliament  of  1880-85  for 
some  uncomplimentary  expressions  he 
had  used  towards  Austria  before  he 
came  into  office,  he  pleaded  In  extenu- 
ation that  when  he  uttered  the  words 
he  occupied  "a  position  of  greater  free- 
dom and  less  responsibility."    The  fa- 
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mous  watchword,  "the  Masses  against 
the  Classes,"  was  ^st  uttered  by  Glad- 
stone in  a  speech  at  Liverpool,  on  Jnne 
28th.  1896.  "I  will  venture  to  say."  he 
cried,  "that  upon  one  great  class  of 
subjects,  the  largest  and  most  weighty 
of  all.  when  the  determining  considera- 
tions that  ought  to  lead  to  a  conclusion 
are  truth,  justice  and  humanity.— upon 
these,  gentlemen,  all  the  world  over.  I 
will  back  the  Masses  against  the 
Classes."  The  celebrated  phrase  "an 
old  Parliamentary  Hand"  was  happily 
applied  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  January  22nd, 
1886.  on  the  opening  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment "I  stand  here."  he  said,  "as  a 
member  of  the  House  where  there  are 
many  who  have  taken  their  seats  for 
the  first  time  upon  these  benches,  and 
where  there  may  be  some  to  whom. 
];>ossibly.  I  may  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege  of  old  age  to  offer  a  recom- 
mendation. I  would  tell  them  of  my 
ovm  intention  to  keep  my  counsel  and 
reserve  my  own  freedom,  until  I  see 
the  occasion  when  there  may  be  a 
prospect  of  public  benefit  In  endeavor- 
ing to  make  a  movement  forward,  and 
I  will  venture  to  recommend  them,  as 
an  old  Parliamentary  hand,  to  do  the 
same."  The  authorship  of  "bag  and 
baggage"  has  also  been  imputed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  But  with  him.  in  this  case, 
it  was  simply  the  apt  application  of  an 
old  phrase,  expressing  what  his  follow- 
ers wanted  to  express,  with  the  utmost 
force  and  in  a  way  that  everybody 
could  understand.  He  called  for  the 
expulsion  from  Europe  of  the  official 
Turk  "bag  and  baggage."  thus  giving 
the  phrase  an  extensive  currency  in 
the  world  of  politics.  The  phrase  has. 
however,  been  in  existence  for  ages. 
Touchstone,  for  instance,  says  to  Corin 
("As  You  Like  It,"  iii,  2):  "Come,  shep- 
herd, let  us  make  an  honorable  re- 
treat; though  not  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage, yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage." 
The  description  of  Turkey  as  the  Sick 


Man  was  first  used  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Russia,  when  discussing 
Turkish  affairs  in  January,  18^,  with 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  English  am- 
bassador. "We  have  on  our  hands," 
said  Nicholas,  "a  sick  man,  a  very  sick 
man;  it  will  be,  I  tell  you  frankly,  a 
great  misfortune  if,  one  of  these  days, 
he  should  slip  away  from  us,  especially 
before  all  necessary  arrangements  are 
made."  But  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing phrase  coined  in  this  connection  is 
Carlyle's  "unspeakable  Turk." 

"I  may  say  that  I  have  myself  been 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the 
phrase  'Home-Rule,'"  writes  the  Hon. 
.George  Brodrick  (Warden  of  Merton 
College)  in  his  "Memories  and  Impres- 
sions:" "nor  is  it  easy  to  find  author- 
ity for  it  earlier  than  an  article  of  mine 
speaking  of  a  'Home-Rule  Party,'  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  on  February 
9th,  1871,  and  another  article  of  mine 
on  the  past  and  future  relations  of  Ire- 
land to  Great  Britain,  which  appeared 
in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  the  fol- 
lowing May."  Mr.  Brodrick,  however, 
does  not  believe  that  he  coined  the 
phrase,  the  context  of  the  aforesaid 
articles  showing,  indeed,  that  he  was 
using  a  term  "almost  current"  at  the 
time.  The  phrase  has  also  been  attrib- 
uted to  Isaac  Butt  It  really  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Reverend  Joseph  Allen 
Galbraith,  a  distinguished  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Professor  in  tiie 
University  of  Dublin,  who  was,  with 
Butt,  onejof  the  founders  of  the  Irish 
Home  Government  association  in  1871. 
Mr.  Galbraith  used  the  words  at  a 
meeting  of  that  association  in  Wicklow 
Street,  Dublin,  for  the  first  time  in 
1870.  Butt,  in  a  speech  at  the  Home 
Rule  Conference  in  Dublin,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  referred  to  the  expression  in 
terms  which  show  that  he  had  no  claim 
to  be  its  inventor.  "Over  a  torn  and 
distracted  country."  he  said,  "a  coun- 
try agitated  with  dissension,  weak- 
ened by  distrust,  is  raised  the  banner 
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on  'Which  were  emblazoned  the  magic 
words  Hame-Rule.  Wherever  the  legend 
we  had  emblazoned  in  its  folds  was 
seen  the  heart  of  the  people  moved  to 
its  words,  and  the  sonl  of  the  nation 
felt  their  power  and  their  spell."     It  is 
cnrions  that  the  phrase  has  now  be- 
come the  accepted  description  of  auton- 
omy all  over  the  world.  "Found  salva- 
tion" was  used  by  Sir  Henry  Camp1)ell- 
Bannerman  as  a  humorous  explanation 
0l   his   adoption    of    Mr.    Gladstone's 
Home-Rule    policy   in  1885,  on    being 
olTered  the  post  of  Secretary  for  War. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  the  happy 
term  Ulsteria  as  a  description  of  the 
Orange  demcmstrations  against  Home- 
Bule  in  the  North  of  Ireland.      The 
term  "Nonconformist  Conscience"  was 
first  used  in  the  letter  of  "A  Wesleyan 
Minister"  to  The  Times,  on  November 
28th,  1890,    demanding     the    uncondi- 
tional abdication  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
his  immediate  retirement  from  Parlia- 
mentary life.    "Nothing  less  will  satisfy 
the   Nonconformist   Conscience   now," 
said  the  writer.    The  Times  in  the  same 
issue  referred  in  its  leading  columns  to 
"what  a  correspondent  calls  the  Non- 
conformist   Conscience,"     and     after- 
'wards  repeated  the  phrase  on  many  oc- 
casions.     Other  papers  followed  suit, 
and  the  expression  soon  passM  into  the 
list  of  current  political  colloquialisms. 
Another  useful  phrase,  arising  out  of 
the  Irish  Controversy,  is  the  "Killing 
Home-Rule  by  Icindness"  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour.      Daniel  O'Connell     used    to 
boast  that  he  would  "drive  a  coach  and 
six  through  any  Act  of  Parliament" 
The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  in  the  "Me- 
moirs of  Ireland,"     published    anony- 
mously in  1718,  but  commonly  attrib- 
uted to   Oldmixon.      In   speaking   of 
Stephen   Rice,   who  was   made   Chief 
Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  by  James 
the  Second  in  1686,  and  was  removed 
by  William   in   1690,   Oldmixon  says: 
"He  distinguished  himself  by  his  invet- 
eracy against  the  Protestant  interest 


and  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  having 
been  often  heard  to  say,  before  he  was 
judge,  that  he  would  drive  a  coach  and 
six  horses  through  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment." Popular  agitation  which  was 
happily  described  by  Peel— the  first 
English  statesman  to  yield  to  its  pres- 
sure—as "the  marshalling  of  the  con- 
science of  a  nation  to  mould  Its  laws," 
was  the  invention  of  O'Oonnell;  and 
here  are  three  sayings  of  the  great 
Irish  tribune,  which  contain  practically 
his  whole  political  philosophy  as  a 
constitutional  agitator:  "Nothing  is  po- 
litically right  which  is  morally  wrong," 
"He  who  commits  a  crime  gives 
strength  to  the  enemy,"  "No  political 
reform  is  worth  a  drop  of  human 
blood."  "Repeal  the  Union!  Restore 
the  Heptarchy  as  soon!"  exclaimed 
George  Canning  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1812,  during  a  speech  support- 
ing Catholic  Emancipation. 

The  evolution  of  the  word  Jingoism, 
to  express  strong,  warlike  feelings  or 
ultra-patriotic  sentiments,  for  which 
Chauvinism  does  duty  in  France,  is 
in  these  times  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  popular  derivation,  of  course,  is 
from  a  couplet  in  a  song  which  was 
a  great  favorite  at  the  muslc-'halls  in 
1877,  when  some  trouble  seemed  likely 
to  arise  with  Russia  over  her  war  with 
Turkey. 

We  dont  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo, 

if  we  do, 
We  have  the  men,  we  have  the  ships, 

we  have  the  money  too. 

But  according  to  an  explanation  in 
The  Times,  which  appeared  while  this 
song  was  in  vogue.  Jingo  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Persian  Jatifft  mean- 
ing tear,  and  the  phrase  "By  Jingo"  an 
equivalent  for  "By  Mars."  According 
to  that  erudite  poet,  Thomas  Ingoldsby, 
Jingo  Is  no  more  than  a  popular  corrup- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  worthy  saint 
Gengulphus;  but  I  have  also  seen  it 
explained  as  the  Basuto  for  evil.     The 
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first  political  use  of  the  phrase,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  letter,  with  the  heading 
"The  Jingoes  in  the  Park,"  written  by 
Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  and  pub- 
lished in  The  Daily  News  of  March' 
13th,  1878,  wtiile  the  word  Jingoism 
figured  in  a  leading  article  in  the  same 
journal  in  1879. 

It  was  George  Canning,   of  course, 
who,  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Liver- 
pool Administration  by  recognizing  the 
South  American  republics,   "called  in 
the  New  World  to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  Old,"  and  likewise,  of  course,— 
though  the  conjunction     may    appear 
strange— "three  acres  and  a  cow,"  the 
Radical  panacea  for  the  labor  difficulty 
in  agn'icultural  districts,  belongs  to  Mr. 
Jesse  CoUings.    But  the  origin  of  "De- 
fence not  Defiance"  is     not    so    well 
known.    It  was  first  suggested  as  the 
motto  of  the  Manchester  Volunteers  in 
1860  by  Mr.  John  Marsh,  a  local  jour- 
nalist, and  a  member  of  the  corps.     At 
this  time  there  was  much  jealousy  in 
France  at  the  existence  of  the  Volun- 
teers in  England,  but  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon in  a  speech  on  military  questions 
soon  afterwards,  said:  "We  cannot  find 
fault  with  a  nation  which  has  enrolled 
her  citizens  for  defence,  not  defiance." 
The  National  Rifie  Association  after- 
wards adopted  the  motto.    "Peace,  Re- 
trenchment and  Reform"  is  the  motto 
of  the  Cobden  Club.    "Peace  and  Re- 
form" was  the  old  Liberal  watchword, 
and  to  it  Joseph  Hume,  the  celebrated 
economist,   added   the     middle    word, 
retrenchment.    It  was  Mr.  John  Bright 
who  used  the  expression,  "The  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  do  not  live  in  man- 
sions,   they    live    in    cottages."       The 
phrase    "masterly   inactivity,"    expres- 
sive of  so  much  prudence  and  caution 
and  advantageous  inertness  in  politi- 
cal affairs,  was  coined  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.      "It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Opposition  to  oppose,"  said  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  some  twenty  years  ago; 
but  sixty  years  before  Lord  Randolph, 


Tierney,  the  Whig  leader  had  said: 
"The  duty  of  all  Opposition  is 
threefold,  never  to  oppose,  never 
to  propose,  and  to  turn  out  the  Gov- 
ernment"—an  excellent  piece  of  ad- 
vice, indeed,  for  the  political  party 
which  finds  itself  on  the  left  of  Mr. 
Speaker. 

"Red  Tape,"  as  a  description  of  De- 
partmental pedantry  and  delay,   was 
brought  into  circulation  by  Dickens.    It 
was  suggested  to  him,  of  course,  by  the 
red  tape  used  In  tying  up  packages  In 
Government  offices.    In  "Little  Dorrlt," 
published  In   1855,   Dickens  refers   to 
the  "form-filling,  corresponding,  minut- 
ing,     memorandum-making,     signing, 
counter-signing,     counter-counter-sign- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  and  re- 
ferring sideways,   crosswise   and  zig- 
zag" business  done  by  the  Circumlocu- 
tion Office.    As  a  result  of  this  "an  in- 
genious gentleman  connected  with  the 
Department"  made  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  "the  sheets  of  foolscap  it 
had  devoted  to  the  public  service  would 
pave  the  footways  on  both  sides  of  Ox- 
ford Street  from  end  to  end,  and  leave 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  spare  for 
the  Park  (immense  cheering  and  laugh- 
ter),  while  of   tape— red  tape— It  had 
used  enough  to  stretch  in  graceful  fes- 
toons from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the 
General  Post-Office."   This  mention  of 
red  tape  at  the  time  of  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  mismanagement  of 
the    Crimean    War    immortalized    the 
phrase.    Carlyle's  description  of  Gov- 
ernment officials,  as  "doleful  creatures 
in  a  Jungle  of  red  tape,  deaf  or  nearly 
so  to  human  reason,"  is  well-known. 
"Iron-bound  in  red  tape"  was  an  Irish 
member's  description  of  the  condition 
of  the  Chief  Secretary,      "Platform," 
as  a  description  of  the  prog^^am  of  a 
party  or  of  a  candidate.  Is  often  thought 
to  be  American,  but  it  is  really  of  very 
ancient  and  highly  respectable  English 
origin.    It  is  a  revival  of  the  old  verb, 
platformed,  meaning  to  lay  down  prin- 
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dplef.  Milton,  in  his  controversial 
worl£,  "Reason  of  Churcb  Govern- 
ment," says  that  some  people  "Do  not 
think  it  for  the  ease  of  their  inconse- 
quent opinions  to  grant  that  Church 
Discipline  is  platformed  in  the  Bible." 

"The  policy  of  pin-priclis"  is  the  most 
expressive  and  useful  phrase  that  has, 
for  a  long  time,  been  added  to  our  po- 
litical currency.  It  arose  out  of  the  re- 
cent dilTerence  between  France  and 
England,  and  had  a  French  origin.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  first  drew  attention  to  it 
In  this  country  in  a  speech  at  Manches- 
ter, on  November  10th,  1898.  He  said: 
"Let  me  read  you  one  short  extract 
from  Le  Matin,  a  French  paper  pub- 
lished in  Paris.  They  say:  *We  [the 
French]  have  inaugurated  the  policy  of 
playing  triclcs  on  Great  Britain-^a  pol- 
icy which  had  no  definite  object,  and 
which  was  bound  to  turn  out  badly. 
We  now  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a 
people  who  have  at  last  been  exasper- 
ated by  the  continual  pin-pricks  which 
we  have  given  them.'  I  venture  to 
say  that  that  is  absolutely  true."  The 
article  in  Le  Matin,  which  was  un- 
signed, appeared  on  November  8th. 
"The  policy  of  pin-pricks"  has  since 
been  frequently  used  in  the  newspapers 
and  by  speakers  on  public  platforms, 
and  is,  indeed,  a  striking  contribution 
to  the  common  stock  of  our  political 
phrases. 

Coming  to  party  names,  we  find  that 
most  of  them  were  originally  terms  of 
derision  or  abuse.  "Whig"  and  "Tory," 
which  for  generations  have  been  proudly 
borne  by  the  two  great  and  permanent 
political  parties  in  the  State,  were  at 
first  contempioous  nicknames.  "Tory" 
was  first  applied,  according  to  Macau- 
lay,  to  those  who  "refused  to  concur  in 
excluding  James  the  Second  from  the 
throne."  It  was  the  most  approbrlous 
term  which  Titus  Gates  could  apply 
to  the  disbelievers  in  his  Popish  Plot 
But  there  had  been  an  earlier  applica- 
tion of  it  as  a  description  of  the  Irish 
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who  remained  faithful  to  the  Stuarts 
during  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  Gaelic  words,  Tar  a  Ri^ 
meaning,  "Come,  oh  King!"  and  was 
constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  Irish 
Loyalists;  but  in  the  years  following 
the  Revolution,  bands  of  outlaws  who 
had  fought  for  James,  and  were  at 
large  among  the  mountains,  were  called 
Rapparees  or  Tories,  and  ihence  the 
term  was  imported  to  England  as  a 
nickname  for  the  adherents  of  the 
Stuarts.  To  return  the  compliment, 
the  Tories  borrowed  another  Gaelic 
word,  "Whig,"  used  in  Scotland  to  de- 
scribe, first,  horse  and  cattle  thieves, 
secondly,  the  adherents  of  the  Presby- 
terian cause  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  bestowed  it  upon 
their  opponents.  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  the  Whig  politician  and 
historian,  writing  of  the  period  after 
the  Revolution,  says,  in  reference  to 
the  term:  "From  Scotland  the  word 
was  brought  into  England,  where  it  is 
now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  dis- 
union;" and  Swift,  in  1725,  wrote: 
'*There  is  hardly  a  Whig  in  Ireland 
who  would  allow  a  potato  and  butter- 
milk to  a  reputed  Tory,"  which  could 
hardly  be  exceeded  as  a  description  of 
strong  partizan  feeling. 

Some  years  ago  a  controversy  rose 
In  the  newspapers  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "Whig,"  and  other  ingenious  deriva- 
tions were  suggested.  One  was  that  it 
was  a  Scottish  term  equivalent  to  our 
"whey,"  and  implied  a  taunt  against 
the  "sour-milk  faces"  of  the  Western 
lowlanders.  Another  writer  derived  it 
from  the  initials  of  the  motto  of  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  "We  hope  in 
God;"  but  dealing  with  the  latter  sug- 
gestion, a  Tory  paper  unkindly  asserted 
that  the  motto  of  the  Whig  party  was, 
"We  believe  in  gold."  According  to 
Gilbert  Burnet  it  was  derived  from  a 
cant  word,  vMggam,  used  by  the  Scotch 
peasants  in  driving  their  horses. 

During  the  negotiations  in  1852  be- 
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tween  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  mod- 
erate Whigs  and  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
the  Peelites  for  the  formation  of  a  Go- 
alition  administration— that  coalition 
which  Disraeli  prophesied  England 
would  not  love— interesting  letters 
passed  between  the  negotiators  on  the 
subject  of  the  name  by  which  the  new 
party  was  to  be  known.  Lord  John 
Russell  thought  the  word  Whig  would 
best  convey  the  principles  of  the  word  co- 
alition; but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a 
supporter  of  Aberdeen,  insisted  that 
Whig  was  impossible,  and  must  be  dis- 
carded. Lord  Aberdeen  then  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell: 

Haddo  House,  16th  Sept,  1852. 
My  dear  Lord  John, 

It  was  no  doubt  rather  a  strong 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  suggest  to  you,  of  all 
men,  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
sinking  the  title  Whig.  It  is  true  that 
neither  he  nor  I  have  the  least  desire 
or  Intentioii  of  aflsuming  the  appelkir 
tlon;  but  I  presume  that  you  would 
never  tSiink  of  acting  with  us  unless 
you  were  persuaded  that  our  views 
were  Liberal;  and  assuredly  in  any 
connection  with  you  we  leAiould  not  be 
prepared  to  abandon  a  Conservative 
policy.  Although  the  term  may  appear 
a  little  contradictory,  I  lielieve  that 
"Conservative  progress"  best  describes 
the  principles  which  ought  practically 
to  Influence  the  conduct  of  any  €k>v- 
emment  of  the  present  day.  This  was 
Peel's  policy  and  I  think,  will  continue 
thait  of  all  hds  friends.  For  one,  looking 
at  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  I  have 
no  objection  that  the  progress  should 
be  somewhat  more  rapid  than  perhaps 
he  ever  intended. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

Aberdeen. 

Lord  John  Russell,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined, stood  up  for  that  blessed  word 
Whig.  "The  term  Whig."  he  wrote, 
"has  the  convenience  of  expressing  in 
one  syllable  what  Conservative  Liberal 
expresses  in  seven,  and  Whiggism  in 
two  syllables  means  what  Conservative 


Progress  means  in  another  six."  The 
Coalition  Administration  was  formed* 
and  was  soon  too  engrossed  in  the  man- 
agement or  mismanagement  of  the 
Crimean  War  to  trouble  itself  about  a 
suitable  political  designation. 

There   is   no   longer,    as   we   know, 
either  a  Whig  party  or  a  Tory  party; 
but  undoubtedly  there  are  still  Whigs 
and  Tories,  for  the  political  principles 
expressed  by  these  terms  survive  In 
individuals  who  diminish  in  number  as 
time    progresses.     Conservative     was 
first  suggested  by  Croker  in  an  article 
in  The  Quarterly     Review,    January* 
1830,  as  a  more  appropriate  party  name 
than  Tory.  "Conservative,"  said  0*Con- 
nell  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832* 
"that  is  the  fashionable  term,  the  new- 
fangled phrase  now  used  in  polite  so- 
ciety to  designate  Tory  ascendancy." 
The  term  was  disliked  by  Disraeli,  who 
fought  hard  for  the  retention  of  the 
older  name,  and  to  the  last  called  him- 
self a  Tory.      In   "Coningsby,"   pub- 
lished in   1844,  occurs   this   sentence: 
"  *A  sound  Conservative  Government,* 
said  Taper,  musingly.    'I  understand— 
Tory  men  and  Whig  measures.' "  But 
the  designation  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
bulk  of  the  party,  and  in  time  Tory 
came  to  be  used  only  in  its  original 
sense,  as  a  contemptuous  nidcname  by 
the  party's  opponents.      Whig  shared 
the  same   fate.      Liberal,   which  like 
Conservative,  is  broad  and  vague,  and 
at  the  same  time  catching,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  Anally  adopted  by  the 
Whigs   when    Mr.    Gladstone   became 
leader.    "One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
powerful   words   in   the   English   lan- 
guage," is  Lord  Rosebery's  description 
of   it    Lil>eral  and    Conservative    are 
certainly  happy  and  expressive  terms; 
but.  unlike  Whig  and  Tory,  they  are 
not  exclusively  applicable  as  party  de- 
nominations. 

Constitutionalist  was  at  one  time  sug- 
gested as  an  appropriate  name  f<^  the 
Tory  party;  but  it  did  not  find  favor. 
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Beformer,  once  a  favorite  term  with  a 
wing:  of  the  Whig  i>arty,  has  long  gone 
out  of  fashion.  But  Radical,  which 
was  first  applied  about  1818  to  Major 
Oartwright,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Henry 
Hunt  and  others,  who  advocated  a  radical 
reform  of  Parliament,  has  still  a  strong 
hold  on  the  advanced  Liberals.  Tory 
Democrat— an  invention  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph GhurchiU— is  heard  of  no  more. 
Peellte  and  Gladstonian  we  have 
known;  but  of  course  personal  names 
for  parties,  such  as  these,  cannot  hold 
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a  place  for  long.  Nationalist,  whicdi 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Pamell, 
was  substituted  for  Home-Ruler,  seems 
likely  to  be  more  enduring;  so  also 
perhaps  Is  Liberal  Unionist— the  desig- 
nation, of  course,  of  those  Liberals  who 
ceded  from  Gladstone  on  the  question 
of  Home-Bule— and  it  would  now  eeem 
as  if  the  rival  party  names.  Imperialist 
and  Little  Englander,  which  have  been 
waxing  and  waning  in  popular  use  for 
some  time,  will  take  a  permanent  place 
In  political  controversy. 

UU^hatl  MaeDonagh, 
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Little  golden  son,  the  rain  Is  coming,  coming- 
Little  golden  daughter,  the  sun  has  set; 

Birds  stop  singing  now  and  wheels  begin  their  humming. 
Flowers  fold  softly  up  from  the  dark  and  wet— 
Strawberry  flowers  and  blackberry  and  wild  mignonette. 

Little  golden  son,  your  bed  Is  spread  and  ready 
All  with  snowy  blankets  soft  as  silk  may  be; 

'Tls  a  fairy  boat  that  shall  sail  you  straight  and  steady 
To  the  shores  of  Dreamtown,  o'er  a  shining  sea. 

To  the  ieaK>ree  of  Dreamtown,  little  golden  daughter, 
Bail  away  and  sail  away  tni  the  dawn  is  red; 

Pleasant  be  your  voyage  over  golden  water, 
TBI  you  wake  by  Marko  in  your  own  white  bed. 


Sail  away  to  Dreamtown  where  dream-folk  are  keeping 

Orowns  seit  thick  wtth  rubies  for  gold  heads  of  you; 
Would  that  I  might  also  once  again  while  sleeping 
Leave  the  weary  spinning  as  your  father  left  his  reaping, 
And  sail  away  to  Dreamtown  where  the  skies  are  blue. 

lb.  L1.II*  Hoar.  ^^  ^W«r. 
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This  happened  years  ago,  when  West 
Australia  was  etill  a  penal  colony.  And 
in  those  days— as  in  other  penal  colo- 
nies—grim things  happened  there  some- 
times. 

Lethbridge— Lieutenant  Lethbridge  he 
was  then— was  stationed  at  Fremantle, 
a  man  under  authority,  having  sol- 
diers, that  is  to  say,  a  detachment  of 
the  mounted  police,  under  him.  He 
hated  the  place,  and  no  wonder,  if  you 
knew  all  about  it;  but  eince  he  was 
there,  and  couldn't  help  himself,  he 
did  his  duty  as  well  as  he  knew  how, 
and  generally  made  the  best  of  things. 
He  was  not  a  genius,  nor  in  any  way 
remarkable,  only  an  honest,  kindly 
Bnglishman,  who  hated  with  his  whole 
soul  whatever  was  base,  or  cruel,  or 
unclean,  and  had  learnt  from  Arnold- 
he  was  an  old  Rugby  boy— to  believe 
In  God,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  say  so. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  man  escaped 
from  the  chain-gang  at  Rockingham, 
and  had  to  be  tracked  down  and 
caught  They  had  nearly  captured 
him  once  already  in  the  bush  on  the 
Upper  Avon  River;  but  he  fought  like 
a  madman,  killed  two  men  outright, 
wounded  the  sergeant  in  command  of 
the  party,  and  got  away  at  last  And 
Lethbridge  found  himself  detailed  to 
take  command  of  a  fresh  party— a  ser- 
geant, six  troopers  and  a  native  tracker 
—and  follow  up  the  poor,  desperate 
wretch  till  they  found  him. 

They  did  not  succeed.  They  marched 
many  a  weary  mile  through  bush  and 
swamp,  and  at  last  into  the  open  scrub 
which  is  the  thirst  country.  The 
tracker  ran  away,  tired  of  a  prolonged 
and  apparently  unprofitable  job,  and 
not  one  of  the  party  had  the  slightest 
idea  where  they  were.  The  ground  was 
loose  sand,  the  weird,  gray,  shadeless 


clumps  of  thorns  and  cactus-like 
growths  that  dotted  it  here  and  there 
were  one  exactly  like  the  other.  A  man 
might  wander  there  till  Doomsday,  if 
his  strength  lasted.  Lethbridge  gave 
up,  for  the  moment,  all  hope  of  the 
game  they  were  stalking,  and  only 
tried  to  find  water.  None  of  them  knew 
in  what  direction  to  look;  there  might 
be  none  for  miles  and  miles,  their  only 
chance  was  to  go  back  the  way  they 
had  come,  or,  failing  that,  to  keep  to 
the  westward,  which  must,  in  the  end, 
bring,  them  back  to  the  forest-country. 
They  camped  ait  night  in  the  scrub. 
The  supply  in  their  water  skins  had 
been  exhausted  long  before.  Their 
horses  were  suffering  cruelly,  and  three 
could  be  got  no  farther.  Lethbridge 
saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
shoot  the  poor  brutes.  And  then  they 
went  on— struggling  along  as  well  as 
they  could,  between  an  iron  earth  and 
a  brazen  sky.  About  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  the  sergeant,  Waite, 
dropped  in  his  tracks;  he  had  grumbled 
continuously  from  the  time  that  the 
tracker's  desertion  had  been  discovered; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  recklessly 
drunk  up  his  water  while  It  lasted.  He 
was  a  coarse,  brutal  man,  ^whom  Leth- 
bridge had  never  liked,  but  one  could 
not  have  been  human  and  not  pity  him 
now.  But  it  was  not  all  pity  that  sent 
a  chill  to  Lethbridge's  heart,  as  he 
knelt  beside  him  and  found  that  he 
could  not  rise;  it  was  the  feeling  that 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But 
it  would  not  do  to  give  in;  and,  at  any 
rate,  he  would  not  be  the  man  to  do  it 

"Two  of  you  try  to  carry  him,"  he 
said. 

But  the  sergeant  was  a  heavy  man, 
and  already  it  was  as  much  as  the* 
could  do  to  keep  on  their  feet   TOey 
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relieyed  each  other  every  few  minntes; 
but  even  so  it  was  desperately  slow 
work. 

"I'll  tell  yon  what,  men,  this  won't 
do.  Two  of  ns  had  better  stay  with 
him,  and  the  rest  mnst  push  on  and 
get  help.  We  can't  leave  him  alone, 
and  yon  see  there's  no  cSiance  for  ns 
if  we  all  keep  together." 

He  did  not  say,  "I  will  go  on,"  and 
they  noticed  it  He  was  the  sort  of  a 
captain  who  always  said,  "Come;" 
never  "Go." 

They  looked  at  each  other  In  silence. 

"Shall  we  draw  lots?" 

One  of  the  men  stepped  forward. 

"I'll  stay  with  the  sergeant,  please, 
sir." 

Lethbrldge  nodded.  There  was  a 
panse,  and  another  man  took  his  place 
beside  the  first 

"Very  good— It's  a  risk,  you  know; 
but  then,  so  It  Is  for  the  rest  of  ns. 
We'll  blaze  trees  as  we  go  along,  and 
then,  if  it  should  be  all  over  before  we 
come  back  to  you,  you  fellows  can  fol- 
low." But  It  was  little  hope  either 
side  had  of  ever  meeting  again. 

None  of  them  quite  knew  how  the 
rest  of  that  day  passed.  It  was  near 
sunset  when  Lethbrldge,  staggering, 
rather  than  walking,  at  the  head  of 
the  little  column,  with  his  horse's  bridle 
over  his  arm,  began  to  think  that  his 
brain  was  wandering,  for  he  seemed  to 
see,  moving  among  the  lengthening 
shadows  of  the  bushes  far  ahead,  the 
shadowy  figure  of  a  man. 

He  was  straining  his  eyesight  to  see 
whether  it  were  indeed  an  illusion, 
wlien  the  man  behind  him  saw  It  too, 
and  uttered  a  cry.  Then  they  sent  up 
a  feeble  shout  all  together.  There  was 
no  mistake,  the  man  was  coming  to- 
wards them.  He  was  bareheaded  and 
bare-footed,  dressed  partly  in  rags  and 
partly  in  a  mmdescript  garment  of 
skins.  His  face  was  burnt  to  a  ruddy 
cqnMT  eokxr*  and  hto  hair  bleached  to  a 
wlittef<4innni  \gf  wobbl  and  wind;  bnt  hs 


looked  at  them  out  of  gray,  kindly 
Irish  eyes,  and  smiled,  with  the  strange 
calm  of  those  who  are  much  alone  in 
the  wilderness. 

A  ragged  white  man— alone  in  the 
bush^was,  as  a  rule,  a  suspicious  char- 
acter in  those  parts.  But  Lethbrldge 
was  in  no  mood  for  asking  questions. 
He  had  even  an  uncanny  feeling  about 
this  man— a  reluctance  to  address  him. 
There  seemed  a  sort  of  incongruity  in 
speaking  to  him  in  Bnglish,  or  indeed 
any  known  human  language. 

But  presently  the  man  opened  his 
lips,  and  there  issued  from  them  in  un- 
mistakable brogue: 

"Is  It  lost  yez  are?" 

"We  are."  said  Lethbrldge,  "and  If 
you  know  where  there's  any  water 
within  reach  of  this  place—" 

"It's  over  there.  I'll  take  ye  there 
before  the  sun  goes  down.  'TIs  not  a 
great  deal,  but  maybe  'twill  do  yez." 
His  eye  ran  rather  doubtfully  over  the 
five  men  and  three  horses. 

"There  are  three  men  behind— we 
had  to  leave  them  this  morning.  I  said 
we'd  go  ba(^  for  them  If  we  found 
water." 

Hope  seemed  to  put  fresh  life  into  the 
aching  limbs  and  leaden  feet  Bven  the 
horses  seemed  to  understand,  and 
pricked  up  their  languid  ears  as  they 
eagerly  sniffed  the  air.  The  sunburnt 
man  walked  silently  by  Lethbridge's 
side. 

"Do  you  know  the  way  to—" 

"I  could  put  yez  into  the  track  by  to 
morrow  evening,  if  ye  camped  to-night 
and  started  In  the  morning." 

"But  we  must  go  back  f<Hr  those  men, 
and  take  them  water.  Will  it  last,  do 
you  think?" 

"I  couldn't  say."  And  he  relapsed 
Into  silence. 

The  sun  had  just  dipped  when  they 
stood  beside  the  muddy  pool  that  was 
just  then  the  moat  predooa  tlntag  In  the- 
world  to  them.   Three  of -die  nen  flmi^ 
themaelTee  down  and  dranlc  irrirBfiMijt 
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the  other  two  waited  to  fill  their  panni- 
kins, and  one— the  youngest  of  the 
troop,  who  had  borne  up  bravely  all 
day,  and  followed  at  Lethbridge's  heels 
like  a  dog— came  up  and  offered  his  to 
his  leader  before  touching  a  drop  him- 
self. 

**Thank  you,  lad."  Lethbridge  drained 
it  at  a  draught  '*Make  haste  and  get 
some  for  yourself.  But  don't  drink  too 
fast,  whatever  you  do.  And  I  say— 
you— Davies— Miller— stop  the  horses  a 
-bit,  the  i>oor  beasts  will  kill  them- 
selves." 

Soon  the  camp  fire  was  blazing,  and 
preparations  for  the  night  were  being 
made.  The  stranger  stepped  aside  into 
the  bush,  and  soon  returned  with  an 
opossum— which  he  had  killed  and 
•hidden  not  long  before,  and  handed  it 
to  the  men.  Lethbridge  stood  apart, 
looking  uneasily  at  the  climbing  moon 
and  Jaded  horses,  and  thinking  of  the 
men  left  behind.  Suddenly  a  voice  at 
•his  elbow  seemed  to  echo  his  thoughts. 
'  "Where  was  it  you'd  be  after  leaving 
those  three?" 

Lethbridge     explained,     adding,     "I 

■don't  see  what  we're  to  do.    Not  one  of 

•the  men's  fit  to  go  another  step,  and  the 

borses  are  worse,  if  anything;  and  if 

we  wait  till  to  morrow.  ...  It  may  be 

too  late,  even  now." 

"I'll  go."  said  the  man,  quietiy.  "If 
ye'll  lend  me  one  or  two  of  them  water- 
skins—" 

;    "Nonsense!"  said  Lethbridge,  sharply. 
.But  he  looked  into  the  man's  face,  and 
saw  that  he  meant  it.    And  then  they 
.argued  it  out.    He  knew  the  bush,  he 
ruaid,  and  could  get  on  best  alone,  un- 
encumbered by  any  wearied  men,  who 
;  would  need  to  be  shown  the  way.  Some- 
how it  never  entered  Lethbridge's  head 
•.to  mistrust  him.    I  suppose  it  would 
:iiave  made  little  difference.    He  was 
'their  only  chance.    Lethbridge  decided 
;to  let  him  go,  and  the  lad  Mason  volun- 
;teered,  and  even*  entreated  to  go,  too. 
He  was  fresher  than  the  rest,  perhaps 


because,  being  a  trained  athlete,  he  had 
been  better  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions of  thirst;  he  had  had  less  walk- 
ing, too,  as  his  horse  had  held  out 
longer,  and  he  declared  that  he  felt 
quite  equal  to  the  effort  So  the  two 
took  up  the  two  freshly-filled  water- 
skins,  and  started. 

Lethbridge  and  the  rest  slept  dream- 
ily till  dawn.  Then  they  rekindled  the 
fire  and  hung  the  billy  on  It  and  waited 
—but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  absent 
The  sun  climbed  higher,  and  still  they 
waited.  Already  the  despondency  of 
inaction  was  beginning  to  show  itself, 
when  a  faint  s^out  was  heard,  and 
presently  there  appeared  Mason  and 
the  two  troopers,  dragging,  rather  than 
leading,  a  worn-out  horse  between 
them. 

They  told  their  story  incoherently, 
bit  by  bit.  Waite  had  strayed  away 
from  them— had  begun  to  go  off  his 
head,  they  thought— and  they  had  ut- 
terly failed  to  find  him.  The  stranger 
had  come  to  them  with  the  water  before 
moonset  had  put  them  on  the  right 
track  by  means  of  the  blazed  trees, 
and  other  marks  which  he  had  himself 
made  while  coming  along,  and  he 
had  remained  behind  to  look  for 
Waite. 

The  hours  wore  on,  and  they  did  not 
come.  It  seemed  only  too  likely  that 
both  had  perished,  and  Lethbridge 
found  his  thoughts  dwelling  with  a 
great  fascination  on  that  calm  face 
with  the  kindly  gray  eyes.  Miller's 
voice  awoke  him  from  a  reverie. 

"He's  murdered  Waite,  that's  what 
it  is.  That  fellow's  an  old  lag,  take 
my  word  for  it  What  else  does  he  go 
wandering  about  the  bush  for  in  that 
way?" 

"It  would  have  given  him  less  trouble 
if  he  hadn't  shown  us  the  water,"  said 
Lethbridge,  with  some  contempt 

"I  reckon  it's  Waite  he  wants,"  said 
iMiller.  "Waite  osed  to  be  a  warder  at 
the  convict  depot  before  he  Joined  the 
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force.      My  word!  they  did  love  him 
there!" 

"I  don't  see  why  the  man  should  be 
an  escaped  convict  at  all,"  said  Leth- 
bridge— and  even  as  he  spoke  one  part 
of  his  mind  was  wondering  why  Mil- 
ler's words  irritated  him  so.  "He  might 
be— Hark!    Isn't  that  a  shout?" 

They  listened,  and  thought  they  heard 
it  again,  faint  and  wavering. 

"Answer  now— all  together.  .  .  .  No, 
it's  no  use  going  out  to  meet  them.  We 
don't  know  which  way  they're  coming, 
and  the  sun  will  be  down  presently. 
Our  best  chance  is  to  stay  here  and 
keep  together.  .  .  .  Now,  shout  again!" 

They  kept  on  fiftiouting  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  answering  voice  came 
slowly  nearer.  The  darkness  was  on 
them  before  they  saw  a  man,  bending 
under  a  heavy  burden,  pass  out  of  the 
black  shadows  into  the  open  space 
about  the  fire.  Davies  and  Miller  ran 
up  to  him,  lifted  the  sergeant's  helpless 
body  from  his  back,  and  lowered  it 
gently  to  the  ground. 

"He's  not  dead!"  the  man  panted— "at 
least  I  think  not  The  other  horse— is 
done  for!" 

"Why,  my  man,"  said  Lethbridge, 
kindly,  "you've  nearly  killed  yourself  I" 
He  passed  his  arm  around  the  bush- 
man,  who  swayed  on  his  feet,  and 
leaned  heavily  against  him  (or  a  mo- 
ment, then  looked  apologetically  in  his 
face  and  tried  to  speak— thickly  and 
heavily  like  a  drunken  man. 

"Don't  worry  yourself!"  said  Leth- 
bridge. "Now— lie  down  on  this  blank- 
et—let me  get  the  saddle  under  your 
liead— so!"  Then  he  turned  a«ide  to 
the  other  men,  who  were  busying  them- 
selves with  Waite. 

"How  is  her 

"Coming  to,  I  think,  sir." 

"That's  right  60  on  bathing  his 
head  and  face,  and  pour  a  little  brandy 
down  his  throat,  if  you  can."  He  filled 
a  pannikin  with  water,  and  poured 
some  spirit  into  it    out   of    his    own 


pocket-flask,  before  handing  the  latter 
to  Davies. 

"Try  and  drink  this,"  he  said,  com- 
ing back  to  the  man  he  had  left  He 
slipped  his  arm  gently  under  the 
shoulders  and  raised  the  head,  so  that 
he  could  hold  the  draught  to  the 
pardhed  lips.    "Here,  my  poor  fellow!" 

The  man  drank- with  some  mur- 
mured words  of  thanks,  so  faint  and 
broken  that  they  went  to  Lethbridge's 
heart  He  raised  him  in  his  arms  and 
bent  over  him,  so  close  that  his  burn- 
ing cheek  almost  touched  the  haggard 
face,  and  said,  in  a  fierce,  shamefaced 
wliisper: 

"You  .  .  .  you've  saved  us  all  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  God  bless  you!" 

The  sergeant  came  to  in  due  course — 
was  dosed  with  brandy  and  extract  of 
beef,  then  fed  on  more  solid  victuals, 
and  finally  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  and 
left  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  Just.  The 
other  man,  too,  dropped  off  to  sleep  after 
a  while,  holding  Lethbridge's  hand,  and 
Lethbridge  sat  and  watched  him  with 
a  strange  tumult  surging  through  his 
brain.  He  dozed  now  and  then  ana 
dreamed  strange  dreams,  and  then 
roused  himself  with  a  start,  and  re- 
mained awake  for  what  seemed  weary 
hours  and  hours.  Then,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, as  he  thought  he  looked  up,  and 
saw,  by  the  dying  firelight  the  ser- 
geant bending  over  the  sleeping  man 
beside  him. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  asked,  in  a 
sharp  whisper. 

Waite  raised  himself  noiselessly,  and 
came  closer  to  Lethbridge. 

"Captain,"  he  said,  In  a  low  voice 
trembling  with  excitement— "We  may 
get  it  yet!" 

"Get  what?" 

"We've  lost  the  other  one— but— if 
this  Is  the  man  I  think,  there's  two 
hundred  pounds  reward  out  for  him. 
I've  got  the  description  here,  but  it 
isn't  light  enough." 
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He  had  laid  bis  band  on  bis  captain's 
arm  in  bis  agitation,  but  Letbbridge 
sbook  it  off,  and  recoiled  from  bim  in 
disgust 

"Hang  it,  man!  don't  yon  know  be 
sayed  your  life?" 

"Didn't  you  guess  %Dho  be  was,  sir? 
I  did,  tbe  minute  I  set  eyes  on  bim." 

Letbbridge  seldom  swore,  but  be  did 
it  tben. 

"I  don't  want  to  know  wbo  be  is. 
He's  not  tbe  man  we're  after,  and 
that's  enough  for  me.  Why,  there  isn't 
one  of  us  would  have  tbe  chance  of 
getting  back  alive  but  for  him.  And  as 
for  you/  Do  you  know  it's  nearly  cost 
him  bis  own  life?  Do  you  think  you're 
worth  ihatr 

Waite  shrank  away  in  silence.  He 
could  not  see  Lethbridge's  face  clearly, 
but  the  tone  cowed  bim.  In  the  heat 
of  pa«sion  the  young  man  bad  spoken 
louder  than  be  meant  He  felt  a  hand 
touch  his— tbe  man  was  sitting  up  and 
looking  at  bim. 

"Do  you  know—?"  came  a  faint 
whisper  in  the  stillness. 

"Hush!  Don't  tell  me  anything.  I 
don't  iranf  to  know." 

There  was  a  low  sob  in  the  dark,  and 
Letbbridge  felt  his  band  lifted  and 
pressed  to  tbe  man's  lips. 

"Come,  now!"  be  said,  gently— 
"don't!"  Then  after  a  pause,  "Who- 
ever you  may  be,  you're  a  noble  fellow. 
I'll  never  forget  Do  you  feel  better 
now?  Go  to  sleep  again.  That'«  what 
I'm  going  to  do." 

And  be  did,  after  strolling  over  to 
inspect  Waite,  wbo  had  coiled  himself 
np  once  more,  and  was  snoring— per- 
haps dreaming  of  the  £200  reward. 

He  kept  his  word,  and  marched  with 
them  aU  next  day,  leaving  them  within 
6aiy  reach  of  a  lumber-camp,  whence 
tbcy  conld  get  gnidee  to  the  neenat 
tovniiriUp.  He  walked  Iqr  LetUirklge's 
•timip,  and  they  talked  now  and  tben 
things  which  concerned  neither  the 


captain  of  police  nor  tbe  escaped  politi- 
cal prisoner  as  such- but  both  of  them 
as  human  souls  wbo  found  the  world 
beautiful.  And,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
tbe  time  came  to  part  They  were 
ahead  of  tbe  rest  in  the  winding  bush 
trail— out  of  sight  of  all  but  one,  and 
he  was  Mason,  wbo  never  wondered  at 
anything  bis  captain  said  or  did. 

Tbe  sunburnt  man  stood  still  and 
raised  his  hand. 

"You  can  find  your  way  from  here," 
be  said.  "If  you  go  as  far  as  that  dead 
tree  you'll  see  a  stream;  and  if  yt>a 
follow  that  stream  dovni  you'll  find 
the  camp."  He  stopped— and  then, 
without  looking  up  at  Letbbridge,  he 
laid  bis  band  a  little  timidly  on  the 
horse's  mane,  and  said,  "Good-bye!" 

Letbbridge  slipped  tbe  reins  over  hie 
arm,  and  put  his  two  hands  on  the 
man's  shoulders  and  looked  into  his 
face. 

"Good-bye.  I  can't  say  what  I  want 
.  .  .  God  bless  you!" 

"Amen!  and  that  same  to  you!  Til 
never  see  you  again." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  believe  we 
shall  meet— somewhere." 

"Ah!  God  grant  it!  Where  you'll  not 
be  police  captain,  nor  I—" 

"Never  mind.     Good-bye— till  then!" 

And  so  the  forest  swallowed  him  up 
without  a  trace,  save  a  prbit  or  two  of 
his  bare'  feet  on  the  leaf  mould.  And 
Letbbridge  rode  on  like  one  in  a  dream. 
When,  later  on,  Waite  approached  the 
subject  he  fiercely  bade  him  hold  his 
tongue. 

Tbe  same  advice,  hi  substance,  was 
given  some  months  later,  by  a  certain 
officer  to  whom  tbe  sergeant  tentatively 
revealed  tbe  story  in  the  hope  of  work- 
ing injury  to  a  man  he  had  never 
loved.  That  offlcer  said  he  didn't  want 
to  hear  anything  alKmt  it;  bnt  eoppoe- 
Ing  a  man  had  acted  as  Waite  repre- 
sented Lethbridge  to  have  done— why, 
it  was  the  only  way  a  gentlenuui  could 
act  under  the  cirenmataiieee.  And  If 
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he.  Walte,  knew  what  was  good  for  Which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  Waite 
him,  he  had  better  make  up  his  mind  did,  for  nothing  more  wat  erer  heard 
that  he  had  dreamed  the  whole  thing,     of  the  matter. 

TlM  QcBtleman*!  Itagaslne. 


LES  LAVEUSES  DE  NXHT. 

(An  old  French  author  records  a  superstition  which  long  pre- 
vailed among  peasants,  that  ait  certain  seasons  Nlghtrspirits 
could  be  seen  and  heard,  waKhlng  in  running  water  the 
shrouds,  and  Planting  the  death-songs,  of  those  destined  to 
die  within  the  year.) 

The  clouds  are  llitting,  the  sky  ie  dim. 

Though  brightened  with  splashes  of  light. 
The  birds  are  ceasing  its  surface  to  skim. 

The  hush  is  upon  us  of  Night; 
Yet  hark!  oh,  hark!— from  mortal  throat 
Come  not  the  sounds  that  towards  us  float- 
Beat  and  beat,  and'  the  white  folds  wring: 
The  dirge  of  the  Winding^heets  we  sing. 

The  shrouds  of  the  Elders  first  we  laye. 

Who've  bravely  their  long  race  run. 
Dip  in  the  stream's  translucent  wave, 

Lay  them  out  one  by  one; 
Spread  them  abroad  in  the  grass  to  lie, 
Waiting  the  call  of  the  By-and-by. 

Beat  and  beat,  and  the  white  folds  wring: 
The  dirge  of  the  Patriarchs  we  sing. 

The  cerements  take  of  the  Way-worn  next. 

With  whom  Life  has  sternly  dealt. 
Whom  sorrow  has  tried,  and  storms  have  vezt. 

Who  sunshine  have  scantly  felt; 
Ught  be  the  texture  of  fine  web  spun 
That  coyer  the  Toilers,  their  hard  course  done; 
Beat  and  beat,  and  the  white  folds  wring: 
The  dirge  of  the  Lalbor-spent  we  sing. 

Gather  the  plaits  in  a  gentle  hand, 

Their  masses  with  soft  touch  bathe. 
Ere  the  rounded  limbs  of  the  Infant  Band 

In  their  draperies  we  swathe. 
While  memories  sore  and  lost  hopes  crowd 
ne  snowy  depths  of  pure  CRiildhood's  shroud; 
Tenderly  beat  and  sflently  wring: 
The  dirge  in  a  moth^s  heart  none  may  sing. 

Pan   yi^n   MSflHlML  vOfw. 
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THE  GERMAN  PRESS  AND  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 


Prince  Bismarck,  who  understood  how 
to  use  the  press  to  advance  his  own 
affairs  more  frequently  and  skilfully 
than  any  statesman  of  modern  times, 
repeatedly  expressed  himself  in  a  very 
disapproving  manner  concerning  the 
political  activity  of  what  we  will  call 
its  excitable  portion.  True,  there  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  his  "We'll  let 
them  shriek  without  troubling  ourselves 
about  it,"  and,  **We  must  pay  for  the 
windows  our  press  break."  While  the 
former  remark  was  made  to  a  diplomat 
who  was  complaining  of  the  violent  at- 
tacks of  the  German  press,  which  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  reaching  a 
friendly  understanding,  the  second  ad- 
mits the  fact  that,  though  individuals 
may  ignore  the  attitude  of  the  press, 
the  community  must  be  always  more 
or  less  affected  by  it,  and,  during  the 
progress  of  negotiations  between  the 
governments  of  various  Powers,  this 
may  easily  exert  a  baneful  influence, 
nay,  even  be  capable  of  compromising 
the  safety  of  a  country. 

By  this  acknowledgment  the  im- 
portance of  the  press  as  an  organ  of 
public  opinion  is  recognized,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  line  is  drawn,  which 
should  not  be  passed  by  a  sagacious 
press  in  its  discussion  of  foreign  affairs. 
True,  this  does  not  settle  the  question 
whether  it  is  the  office  of  the  press  to 
record  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  that 
is,  literally  to  act  as  its  organ,  or  to 
suggest  to  the  majority  the  opinions 
which  it— the  press— believes  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  is,  to  serve  as  an  educator. 
The  separation  of  these  two  functions 
is  rendered  especially  difficult  at  the 
present  time,  because  the  individual 
press  organs  sometimes  serve  a  party, 
sometimes  personal  interests,  and  it  is 
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impossible  for  the  great  majority  of 
readers  to  know  whether  the  views 
presented  are  in  behalf  of  such  interests 
or  have  their  source  and  foundation 
in  what  seems,  to  impartial  editors, 
most  beneficial  to  the  majority.  In 
estimating  the  influence  of  the  press 
upon  relations  to  foreign  countries.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  results  of  its  atti- 
tude than  to  the  reasons  for  it  To  do 
the  former  thoroughly  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, because,  in  recent  years,  the  G(er- 
man  press  appears  to  have  lost  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  which  is  and  must  be 
associated  with  expressions  of  opinion, 
if  they  are  to  have  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  humoring  and  inciting  the 
passions  of  the  moment 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  the  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
man press  toward  England,  though  not 
unfriendly,  was  animated  by  the  idea 
that  Germany  must  not  only  expect  no 
encouragement  from  England  in  her  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  colonial  devel- 
opment but  must  even  be  prepared  to 
encounter  in  her  a  determined  rlvaL 
The  maritime  superiority  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  making  itself  felt  disagreeably, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  could 
not  fail  to  awaken  in  all  who  Judged 
the  situation  correctly— and  this  was 
probably,  in  this  case,  the  majority  of 
Germans— the  feeling  tiiat  any  lij^t- 
ening  of  the  pressure  thus  exerted  could 
only  prove  advantageous  to  German  in- 
terests. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  have  been 
more  natural  than  that  the  German 
press,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
should  have  been,  if  not  friendly,  at 
least  neutral  toward  the  United  States, 
but  precisely  the  reverse  occurred. 
While  in  England,  where  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population  thooght  and 
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felt  precisely  the  same  as  in  Germany, 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  United 
States,  the  press,  with  admirable  rec- 
ognition of  the  situation  and  enviable 
discipline,  wheeled  about,  and  accom- 
plished the  result  that  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  beheld,  in  the  for- 
merly  hated   rival,   the   friend   whose 
attitude  had  preserved  America  from 
European  complications  and  aided  the 
successful  completion  of  the  war.    The 
German  press,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  the  absolutely  correct,  neutral 
and  friendly  course  of     the    German 
Ctovernment,   managed  to  arouse,   not 
only  in  Washington,     but   throughout 
the  entire  country,  the  belief  that,  dur- 
ing the  war,  Germany  had  been  hostile 
to   the   United   States,   and   was   only 
prevented  by   England   from   actively 
interfering  in  favor  of  Spain.    It  re- 
quired the  utmost  exercise  of  concilia- 
tory and  prudent  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Empire, 
which    received  wholly    unintentional 
assistance  from  the  boundless  vituper- 
ation  of   the   English   and    American 
yellow  press,  to  dispel  this  suspicion  In 
some  degree  and  make  good  the  mis- 
chief  wrought  by   the   press.    Yet   it 
must  be  established  as  a  result  of  the 
German   press    campaign    during   the 
American  war  with  Spain  that,  instead 
of  lessening  by  supporting  England's 
rival,  the  English     oppression    which 
burdened  us,  the     press  managed    to 
make  them  friends,  and  thus  loaded  us 
with   two   opponents   instead   of   one. 
The   retorn    for   the    attitude   of   the 
English  press,  during  the  Spanish  war, 
Is  the  attitude  which     the    American 
press  maintains  during  England's  con- 
flict with  the  South  African  republics. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  American  press, 
aside  from  the  Irish  and  ultra  demo- 
cratic organs  which  are  without  appre- 
ciable importance  to  the  whole  body, 
has  taken  the  right  path,  while  in  Ger- 
many the  press  again,  by  its  course,  not 
only  rendered  the  tasjc  of  its  own  gov- 


ernment more  difficult,  but  caused  a 
great  and,  in  some  instances,  not  wholly 
unjustifiable  excitement  in  England. 
The  result  of  this  procedure,  apart  from 
a  vehement  press  controversy,  has  been 
the  attempt  of  prominent  daily  papers 
and  magazines  to  effect  an  understand- 
ing, at  the  cost  of  Germany,  between 
England  and  France.  And,  if  we  seek 
for  the  motive  of  the  attitude  of  the 
German  press  in  both  wars,  it  can 
scarcely  be  found  except  in  an  unsea- 
sonable sentimentality  and  the  total 
misconception  of  the  growth  and  mean- 
ing of  imperialistic  tendencies  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  German  press  in 
two  critical  situations  has  been  sub- 
jected to  examination,  but  the  picture 
l)ecomes  still  more  gloomy  when  we 
consider  the  extreme  agrarian  and  the 
anti-Semitic  press.  Not  only  in  their 
polemics  against  the  United  States  and 
England  have  they  seemed  to  try  "to 
out-Herod  Herod,"  but  they  have  also 
done  their  best  to  embroil  us  in  the  in- 
ternal political  department  with  Austro- 
Hungary,  and,  in  our  commercial  re- 
lations with  that  country,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  the  United  States,  and  it 
may  be  boldly  added,  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  there  is  method  in  this  mad- 
ness, it  can  only  be  found  in  the  hope 
that,  by  barricading  the  German  fron- 
tiers by  means  of  a  customs  war,  even- 
tually an  actual  war  with  one  or  sev- 
eral of  the  maritime  powers  may  cause 
an  increase  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  and  a  return  of  the  laborers 
from  manufactures  to  farming,  thus 
fulfilling  the  agrarian  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture, to  which  must  be  sacrificed  the 
trade,  manufactures,  prosperity  and 
position  of  Germany  among  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  world.  Already  voices  are 
being  raised  in  the  United  States  and 
Italy,  which  not  only  show  the  results 
of  such  an  attitude  in  questions  of 
business  and  commerce,  but  also  seek 
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to  transfer  their  consequences  to  the 
political  domain.  If  the  correct  atti- 
tude of  the  German  Government,  and 
the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  ruler  of 
Austro-Hungary,  have  hitherto  blunted 
the  point  of  the  agitation  of  the  "all- 
deutschen**  imrty  organs  in  fayor  of  the 
German  opposition  in  Austria,  this  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  from 
other  directions,  for  instance,  not  only 
from  French,  but  also  from  internal 
Austrian  sources,  the  alleged  desires  of 
Germany— in  case  of  the  opening  of  a 
question  of  succession  in  Austria— may 
be  drawn  into  the  circle  of  discussion 
and  made  the  cause  of  suspicion.  That 
this  is  possible,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  any  real  foundation  for  it,  Germany 
owes  to  the  foolish  course  of  some  of 
her  press  organs,  which,  though  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  assailing  their  own 
government  Just  as  vehemently  as 
they  attack  foreign  countries,  are  repre- 
sented by  English  and  French  publica- 
tions as  official  or  semi-official  govern- 
ment organs. 

The  seventh  great  Power,  for  as  such 
we  must  probably  estimate  the  press 
since  Italy  has  taken  the  sixth  place, 
has  this  one  thing  in  common  with  the 
ruler  of  a  constitutional  government, 
that  both,  in  theory,  can  do  no  wrong. 
But  in  one  respect  it  is  more  fortunate 
than  such  a  ruler  by  the  grace  of  God; 
its  ministers  and  councillors,  the  edi- 
tors and  publishers,  are  not  responsible 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  history, 
though  they  may  often  fall  into  Wi'^ 
hands  of  other  and  lower  courts  of  jus- 
tice. Charles  X,  Louis  Philippe,  Napo- 
leon III,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  were 
obliged  to  atone,  by  dethronement  and 
exile,  for  the  stupidity  of  the  press  of 
their  times  and  countries,  while  the 
journalists  who  worked  diligently  at 
the  causes  of  the  various  down- 
falls, died  quietly  in  their  beds, 
and     works     of     history     make     no 
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mention  of  their  articles  and  their 
names.  We,  too,  shall  soon  forget  the 
names  and  articles  of  the  men  who 
were  and  are  now  in  the  act  of  caus- 
ing us  serious  international  difficulties, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  grass  will  have 
grown  over  their  printers*  ink;  but  who 
knows  whether  the  son  of  many  a 
mother  will  not  have  to  suffer  for  the 
mischief  they  have  wrought,  and 
which,  perhaps,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  more  sensible  portion  of 
the  press  had  exerted  its  influence  more 
energetically  and  permanently?  True, 
this  requires  that  it  shall  clearly  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  the  policy  it 
advocates,  and  take  the  trouble  to  re- 
flect upon  the  thoughts  which  dally 
events  inspire,  instead  of  merely  letr 
ting  them  effervesce.  That  the  latter 
occurs  far  too  often,  the  events  of  the 
last  year  or  two  have  furnished  striking 
proof. 

The  press,  too,  has  a  right  to  demand 
something,  and  that  is,  that  competent 
authority  shall  give  it  the  necessary 
suggestions  for  what  appears  to  be 
requisite  in  the  interests  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  and  tills 
is  not  restricted  to  political  questions. 
That  this  is  done  to  a  certain  extent  is 
probably  undeniable,  but  we  need  only 
turn  the  pages  of  one  of  the  larger  po- 
litical papers  for  the  last  year,  to  con- 
vince ourselves  how  contradictory  is 
the  information  received  at  different 
times  from  one  or  another  official 
source.  Baron  Louis,  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  used  to  say:  "Give 
good  politics  and  I  will  give  yon  good 
flnances,"  and  an  impertinent  journal- 
ist—there  are  such  fellows— might  par- 
ody the  phrase  by  the  statement  that  a 
plainly  understood  system  of  politics 
was  the  flrst  condition  of  a  good  politi- 
cal press.  But  even  this  beantifal 
world  of  ours  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  chaos. 
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Ever  since  I  can  remember  anything 
old  people— very  old  people— their  ways 
and  their  talk,  have  exercised  a  strong 
fascination  over  me.  Of  late  years  I 
find  that  diildren— if  they  are  good- 
have  begun  to  master  my  heart  as  they 
never  did  in  my  younger  time.  But 
this  is  partly  because  children  are  so 
much  better  and  sweeter  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  partly  because  there  are  so 
many  fewer  old  people  nowadays  than 
when  I  was  in  my  prime.  For  when 
men  and  women  are  only  ten  or  twenty 
years  older  than  you  are  they  are  not 
nearly  as  interesting  as  they  must 
needs  be  when  they  are  twice  or  thrice 
or  four  times  your  own  age. 

I  used  to  be  a  good  deal  laughed  at 
and  teased  in  my  <*hildhood  and  my 
boyhood  for  this  taste  for  old  people, 
and  a  wiclced  young  uncle,  who  never 
lived  to  grow  old  himself,  prophesied 
that  I  should  end  by  marrying  my 
great-grandmother.  "You  know,  boy," 
he  used  to  say,  "there's  nothing  against 
it;  for  a  great-grandmother  is  not 
among  the  prohibited  degrees!"  That 
uncle  was  a  bad  man,  and  when  I 
gravely  replied  that  it  did  not  follow 
because  you  were  very  fond  of  a  dear 
old  lady  that  therefore  you  should 
marry  her,  that  bad  uncle  only  laughed 
the  more  at  me,  and  made  other  people 
laugh,  too. 

Never  spend  your  cheap  derision  upon 
a  child,  my  masters!  You  never  can 
tell  how  much  bitter  pain  you  give  by 
ridiculing  a  little  boy  or  a  little  girl. 

As  I  grew  older  myself  I  provoked 
my  friends— especially  those  of  them 
who  were  in  the  9pooning  stage— by 
frequently  insisting  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
woman  of  forty  was  a  great  deal  more 
beautiful  and  wiser,  and  generally  a 
great  deal  more  worth  marrying,  than 
any  chit  of  a  girl;  and  I  held  to  that 


opinion  firmly  and  obstinately  until, 
until— until  in  fact  I  gave  it  up— under 
compulsion. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  I  ever 
knew  of  what  I  may  call  cumulative 
longevity  was  that  of  a  friend  of  mine 
in  Norwich,  who  died,  I  think,  at  sev- 
enty-five, and  who  used  to  tell  me  that 
his  grandfather,  when  a  child,  had 
been  held  up  to  look  at  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond at  the  King's  restoration  in  1660. 
My  friend  was  a  highly  respected  and 
influential  solicitor  in  Norwich,  Free- 
stone by  name,  and  at  his  death  in,  I 
think,  1865  or  thereabouts,  he  left  an 
estate  in  Norfolk  to  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Justice  Lindley,  now  Master  of  the 
Kolls. 

John  Freestone,  the  grandfather, 
lived  as  a  bachelor  till  his  seventy-sec- 
ond year,  and  then  he  married  and  had 
a  eon,  John  the  Second.  This  gentle- 
man did  as  his  father  did;  he  lived  a 
Jovial  life  till  he  was  seventy- two,  and 
then  he  married  and  had  a  son,  John 
the  Third,  my  friend,  who,  living  till 
seventy^ve,  died  218  years  after  his 
grandfather  was  bom,  and  some  205 
after  that  grandfather  was  held  up  to 
stare  at  Charles  the  Second:  That  is, 
the  grandfather  must  then  have  been 
a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve! 

It  would  be  hard  to  beat  that  record. 

And  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think 
about  it,  John  the  Third  could  never 
have  known  much  about  his  father. 
None  of  the  race,  I  believe,  lived  to 
eighty,  and  one  generation  had  no  rem- 
iniscences of  the  previous  generation 
to  hand  down  to  the  succeeding  one.  It 
has  been  very  different  with  me.  The 
first  man  that  called  on  me  here  twenty 
years  ago  was  an  old  gentleman  of 
ninety-two,  who  had  lived  within  three 
miles  of  this  door  all  his  life,  and  was 
born  in  the  parish.    There  never  was 
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a  more  gifted  master  of  delightful  gos- 
sip, as  distinguished  from  scandal,  than 
Mr.  Barry  Girling.  No,  never!  He 
distinctly  remembered  the  poet  Cow- 
per's  burial  at  Dereham,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1800,  and  had  a  story  to  tell  of 
every  house  in  the  town  of  Dereham, 
and  of  every  family,  high  or  low,  within 
ten  miles  of  his  own  birth-place.  More- 
over, he  was  a  bom  antiquary  and  col- 
lector, and  he  began  to  write  a  minute 
history  of  the  Seaming  School  as  far 
back  as  1819,  and  continued  to  make 
additions  to  it  from  time  to  time  till 
his  death  in  1881.  Seaming  School  has 
a  history.  For  well-nigh  200  years  it 
was  a  flourishing  and  famous  County 
Grammar  School,  at  which  the  sons  of 
the  Norfolk  gentry  received  their  edu- 
cation, and  that  a  very  good  education, 
too,  under  a  succession  of  Masters  of 
some  eminence  in  their  day.  Mr.  Gir- 
ling fished  up  a  register  of  the  scholars 
admitted  betwen  the  years  1733  and 
1750,  and  a  very  curious  register  it  is. 
In  those  seventeen  years  no  fewer  than 
six  boys  were  admitted  to  the  school 
who  afterwards  became  High  Sheriffs 
of  Norfolk,  and  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1743,  Edward  Thurlow,  afterwards 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  was 
entered  at  the  school,  he  being  then 
eleven  years  of  age. 

Lord  Thurlow'8  biographers  agree  in 
saying  that  he  was  a  violent  and  un- 
govemable  boy,  and  that  he  had  a  life- 
long hatred  of  Brett,  his  Seaming 
schoolmaster;  for  Brett  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts, a  very  fierce  and  cruel  peda- 
gogue. Among  Thurlow's  schoolfel- 
lows, though  two  years  his  junior*  was 
Thomas  Elwin,  of  Booton  Hall— grand- 
father of  the  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin, 
for  seven  years  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  who  died  a  few  months  ago  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven.  Mr.  El- 
win told  me  that  his  grandfather  was 
present  one  day  when  Brett  threw  a 
mler  at  a  small  boy  named  Buck,  with 
such  force  that  it  knocked  him  down 


senseless.  There  was  a  great  alarm, 
and  Brett  called  for  water  and  rushed 
out  to  fetcfh  some  himself.  Another 
boy  named  North  came  in  first,  bring- 
ing a  cup  of  water,  and  Thurlow 
bawled  out  to  North,  "Let  him  alone! 
let  him  alone!  you  young  fool.  Let 
him  die,  and  then  old  Brett  will  be 
hanged.  Let  him  die!*'  This  Charles 
North  was  the  eldest  grandson  of 
Roger  North  of  Rougham;  he  was  bom 
in  1735,  and  wafi  alive  in  1760;  but 
what  became  of  him  I  cannot  tell,  but 
tradition  says  that  he  twice  deliberately 
set  fire  to  Seaming  School.  But  Mr. 
Elwin'fl  story,  which  he  heard  from  hla 
grandfather,  exactly  corroborates  the 
other  story  of  Tburlow's  life-long  ha- 
tred of  his  first  schoolmaster. 

A   few    weeks   after   I   became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Girling,  I  was  hon- 
ored by  a  call  from  the  Rev.  Bartle 
Edwards,  who  died  nine  days  short  of 
100  in  1889.     Elsewhere  I  have  called 
him   Nestor.      He  held  the  living  of 
AshiU  for  seventy-seven  years,  and  he 
told  me  once  that  not  a  man,  woman  or 
child  had  been   XmrieA  in   the   parish 
during  the  whole  of  his  incumbency  by 
any  one  but  himself.    "I  have  buried 
three  generations  of  them,"  he  said.  He 
actually  continued  to  irrWc  frw*  ««r- 
nwM  till  within  a  year  of  his  death, 
and  I  believe  he  preached  in  a  black 
gown  till  the  end.    I  had  the  honor  of 
wearing  that  gown  at  his  funeral;  it 
must  have  been  quite  fifty  years  old, 
and  I  shall  never  cease  regretting  that 
I  did  not  steal  that  gown  and  nm  away 
with  it,  as  I  might  have  done  so  easily. 
Nestor  was,  in  his  whole  cast  of  mind, 
as  different  a  man  as  could  well  be 
imagined    from    Mr.    Barry    Girling. 
I    never    knew    any    one    wfho    was 
less   of    a    gossip   or   who    lived  less' 
in    the    i>ast     He    was    not    only  a 
faithful  parish   priest  first  and   fore- 
most; it  might  almost  be  said  of  him 
that  he  was  a  parish  priest  first  and  last 
I  went  to  see  him  once  by  appointment. 
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to  get,  if  it  were  possible,   some  in- 
formation from  him  as  'to  the  way  in 
which  his  tithes  were  collected  in  the 
days  when   they  were  paid   in   Icind. 
He  had  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to 
tell  me.    '*I  h&ve  been   trying  to  re- 
member something  for  you,"  he  said, 
*'bnt  if  a  90  long  ago  that  I  can't  recol- 
lect.'*  He  never  thought  of  anything 
so  far  back.    His  memory  began  at  a 
point  where  the  reminiscences  of  men 
of  fifty  begin.    All  before  that  was  a 
blank;  but  of  the  lest  fifty  years  of 
his  life  he  could  talk  as  simply  and  as 
accurately  as  I  could,  so  much  and  no 
more.      There   seemed   to   have   been 
only  two  incidents  in  his  boyhood  that 
he  habitually  recurred  to.  The  first  was 
when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old. 
He  had  somehow  played  truant,  an^  he 
found  himself  at  Bpsom  on  the  Derby 
day  [?].  There  was  a  great  crowd  and 
the  lad  was  very  nearly  ridden  over  by 
the  Prince   Regent    *'I   got  somehow 
between  the  horse's  front  legs,  and  I 
looked  up  and  saw  his  Royal  Highness 
towering  over  me."   This  must  have 
been  in  1804,  for  Mr.   Bdwards  was 
bora  in  1789. 

The  other  incident  which  had  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  him  was 
when  he  was  a  pupil  with  Forby,  the 
author  of  the  valuable  "Vocabulary  of 
Sast  Anglia,"  at  Fincham,  of  which 
place  Forby  became  rector  in  180L 
Here,  again,  he  had  nothing  to  tell  me 
of  Forby,  except  that  "he  was  a  rare 
flogger  and  gave  Pillans  a  cruel  fiog- 
glng  the  very  day  he  vras  going  to 
leave  him."  Who  "Pillans"  was  I  did 
not  ask  and  I  do  not  know.  "Do  you 
remember  William  Girling,  sir,  who 
was  at  Forby's  with  you?"  "Was  he? 
No,  I  don't  remember  that— If  a  so  Umg 
ago.  Of  course  I  knew  Mr.  Girling 
very  well  when  he  lived  at  Scarning." 
That  is  after  Mr.  Bdwards  had  become 
rector  of  Ashill.  Bverything  before 
that  had  passed  from  his  memory. 
As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Bdwards  died 


nine  days  before  completing  his  100th 
year.    But  I  number  among  my  friends 
who  are  still  alive  an  old  worthy  who 
Is  some  months  over  100.    I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  him  about  three 
years  ago,  when  he  used  to  be  up  to  a 
five   miles   walk   without  fatigue;   he 
was  then  in  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, except  that  he  was  a  little  deaf, 
and  he  more  than  once  asured  me  that 
if  he  survived  until  1900  he  should  be 
able  to  boast  that  he  had  lived  in  three 
centuries.    Recently,  however,  they  had 
found  that  he  was  baptized  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1800,  and  he  now  calls 
that  his  birthday,  though  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  he  was  right  at  first  when 
he  assumed  or  asserted  that  he  was 
born  in  1709.    Mr.  Lewis  Barton,  for 
that  is  the  old  man's  name,  was  a  shoe- 
maker at  Dereham  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  and  saved  a  modest  competency 
by  his  own  industry  and  thrift      In 
early  life  he  used  to  travel  on  his  own 
account  for  orders,  and  he  bad  Journey- 
men working  for  him  in  the  village 
round.    When  the  railroad  came  he  saw 
that  this  peripatetic  looking  about  for 
customers  would  not  pay,  and  he  stayed 
at  home  and  his  old  customers  came 
to  him  instead  of  his  going  to  them, 
and  he  was  the  gainer.    All  through 
life  he  has  been  a  most  pronounced  and 
loyal  Churchman,  and,  when  both  eye- 
sight and  hearing  failed  him,  he  wor- 
ried himself  a  good  deal  because,  as 
he  said  to  me,  "I  find  it  hard,  air,  that 
I  can't  make  my  early  Communion  now, 
as  I  used  to  do!"     The  worthy  Vicar 
of  Dereham  met  that  difficulty  easily, 
and  on  his  birthday  (or  it  may  be  only 
his  baptismal  day)  he  administered  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  old  gentle- 
man and  a  small  congregation  of  his 
friends  in  the  room  where  now  almost 
all  his  time  is  passed.     Old  Barton  is 
wonderfully    vigorous   in    mind    even 
now;  he  used  to  be  a  great  reader,  and 
as  long  as  he  could  he  read  the  Psalms 
daily.      The  loss  of  his  sight,  which 
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came  on  quite  suddenly,  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  him.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  him 
wave  his  hand  to  the  bookshelves  be- 
hind his  chair,  saying,  "Ah,  I  shall 
never  read  them  any  more.  They're 
all  dumb  or  asleep  to  me  now,  sir.  But 
yet,  you  see,  they're  not  all  dead  and 
forgotten.  There's  old  Shakespeare 
still  comes  back  upon  me.  I  used  to 
iread  old  Shakespeare  almost  every 
week  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 
Don't  you  think  he  was  a  wonder,  sir?" 
One  day,  not  so  very  long  ago,  he  be- 
gan abruptly  to  recite  the  famous  so- 
liloquy of  Hamlet: 

To  be,  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the  ques- 
tion; 

He  got  as  far  as 

There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  00  long  life. 

Then  he  paused  with  a  curious  fixed 
set  in  the  blind  eyes,  turned  my  way. 
"Ah!  sir,  I  do  pray  God  to  de- 
liver me  from  that  — that  tempta- 
tion of  getting  tired  of  this  life 
now.  .  .  ."  What  more  he  added  1 
may  not  and  I  will  not  repeat  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  I  had  known  old  Bar- 
ton a  year  or  two  before  his  deafness 
had  become  a  bar  to  any  continuous 
conversation,  I  should  have  gathered 
a  volume  of  curious  and  interesting 
reminiscences,  which  now  have  passed 
away  and  can  never  be  recovered. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  miss  our  chances, 
and  once  missed,  they  never  return. 

I  cannot,  however,  reproach  myself 
for  neglecting  any  opportunities  of 
picking  up  those  fragmentary  recoTi% 
of  the  past  which  the  elders  of  Arcady 
have  handed  down  to  me  from  their 
sometimes  well-stored  memories.  The 
older  I  grow  the  more  do  I  believe  in 
traditions.  Old  people  never  invent, 
they  do  not  much  exaggerate,  and  the 
more  ignorant  they  are,  the  more  accu- 
rately do  they  tell   their  old   stories. 


This  is  my  experience  of  life  among  the 
elders  of  Arcady. 

To  the  honor  of  the  guardians  of  this 
Poor  Law  Union  be  it  written  that 
they  have  more  than  once  been  cen- 
sured by  the  officials  in  high  places 
for  not  too  rigidly  forcing  the  aged  poor 
among  us  into  "the  house."  The  result 
is  that  in  this  parish  there  have  been 
for  some  time  past  an  extraordinary 
number  of  aged  folk  who  have  been 
allowed  to  live  on  undisturbed  in 
their  birthplace  for  eighty  or  ninety 
years,  some  of  them  subsisting  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years  on  the  niggardly  plt^ 
tance  allowed  them  a.s  "out-door  relief." 
Of  course,  when  a  lonely  old  man  has 
no  one  to  look  after  him  and  begins  to 
mumble  querulously  and  to  get  Into 
dirty  habits,  such  a  one  is  best  sent  to 
the  workhouse,  where  he  gets  fidrly 
well  attended  to,  and  he  usually  ends 
by  growing  silly.  He  is  friendless  and 
has  nothing  to  live  for,  and  forgets  all 
that  is  worth  remembering.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  different  with  the  old  people 
who  have  never  been  uprooted  from 
the  old  belongings.  On  a  single  page 
of  our  parish  register,  which  covers  a 
period  of  less  than  thirteen  months,  <.e., 
from  the  25th  of  March,  1877,  to  tiie 
20th  of  April,  1878,  I  find  that  five 
persons  were  buried  whose  united  ages 
amounted  to  425  years.  The  youngest 
of  them  died  at  eighty-two,  the  eldest 
at  ninety-two.  Now,  I  have  never  but 
twice  In  my  Arcadian  experience 
known  of  an  aged  man  or  woman  who 
"lost  theit  memory,"  as  the  phrase  Is. 
They  can  always  tell  you  something 
About  the  long  past  They  can  do 
more  than  that;  they  love  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  talk  of  what  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  did  and  said.  This 
is  to  me  the  most  precious  kind  of  folh- 
lore.  But  how  few  people  have  ever 
considered  how  far  back  the  "living 
memory"  of  a  man  can  carry  us.  Let 
me  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 
Joseph  Barker  died  in  April,  1883,  in 
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his  nloetleth  year.    He  oftep  used  to 
speak  of  his  father  and  grandfMher. 
They  were  neither  of  them  apparently 
estimable  characters,  and  I  believe  that 
the  grandfather  was  about  fifty  when 
the  grandson  was  bom,  and  he  lived 
to  a  good  old  age.   That  means  that  Joe 
Barlcer's  reminiscences,  including  such 
stories  as  he  heard  from  his  grand- 
father, covered  a  period  of,  at  least,  140 
years;  In  other  words,  they  went  back 
to,  say,  1743.    But  it  seems  that  the 
grandfather   was  as   fond   of  talking 
about  his  young  scrapes  and  prowess 
as  the  grandson  was,  and  **he'd  used 
to  say  as  he  learnt  all  his  devilment 
from  an  old  chap  as  my  father  used  to 
talk   about   too,    sometimes— old   Billy 
Barlow,  as  broke  a  chap*s  nose  with 
his  fist,  fair  fighting,  too.    They  said 
that  chap  was  a  highwayman  and  was 
a-looking  out  for  a  po-shay    as    was 
a-comlng  on  the  road.    But  he  didn't 
stop  no  po-shays  that  night,  you  may 
depend  on  it!"      I  listened  patiently 
till  a  pause  came,  then  I  Interposed. 
"But  who  was  Billy  Barlow?"  "Oh,  he 
was  dead  afore  I  was  much  more  nor 
bom.      My  toes  though  I—grandfather 
used  to  say  as  he  was  a  owdacious  one. 
Why,  when  he  was  a  boy  he  locked 
Parson   Tapps   into    Seaming   Church 
when  he  came  to  be  conatitootionedr 
It  took  me  some  time  to  interpret  that 
obscure  word,  until  a  happy  thought 
flashed  upon  me  that  he  meant  insti- 
tuted, and  I  inferred  that  even  in  those 
remote  ages  beneficed  clergy  were  in- 
stituted   with   the  old   forms   Just   as 
they   are   now.    "But,   Joe,"    I    asked, 
"who   was    Parson    Tapps?    No    man 
named  Tapps  was  ever  rector  of  Seam- 
ing.   I  know  all  their  names  for  three 
hundred  years."  Hereupon  came  along 
discussion,  and  old  Joe  grew  more  and 
more  positive.    At  last  it  came  to  this: 
There  tens  a   certain   Richard  Tapps, 
who  was  (xmstitootioned  rector  of  Seam- 
ing in  1741,  as  I  afterwards  discovered, 
and  he  held  the  living  with  the  perpet- 
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ual  curacy  of  St  Saviour's,  Norwich, 
till  1785.  After  being  conatitootUmed 
he  never  put  in  an  appearance  here  again 
for  the  rest  of  ^his  life.  "He  was 
that  scared  by  Billy  Barlow  he  wouldn't 
come  here  no  more,  not  even  to  be 
buried."  And  this  is  how  it  came  to 
pass:  Billy  Barlow,  apparently,  was 
then  a  big,  hulking,  "owdacious"  lad. 
"And  when  Parson  Tapps  came  over 
the  bridge,  and  the  tother  gentle  folks 
as  was  with  him,  the  sexton  he  un- 
locked the  Church  door  and  they  all 
went  in,  and  they  left  the  key  in  the 
door.  And  there  was  old  Billy  a-look- 
Ing  on,  and  when  they  was  all  Inside 
Billy  shut  the  door  and  locked  it,  and 
pulled  out  the  key  and  he  hulled  it  Into 
the  moat,  and  there  it  is  now,  I  sup- 
pose; and  Billy  he  made  hisself  scarce, 
and  he  never  split  on  hisself,  you  may 
assure  yourself!" 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  did  actually  happen  In  the  year 
1741,  when  Richard  Tapps  was  insti- 
tuted, as  appears  by  the  Episcopal  Rec- 
ords, and  though  he  died  in  1789,  during 
all  these  forty-eight  years  his  name 
never  once  appears  In  our  parish  books, 
'though  these  have  been  kept  with 
rather  unusual  care  and  precision  for 
the  last  200  years. 

"But  how  about  the  bridge  and  the 
moatr 

"Well!  that's  what  my  old  grand- 
father  used  to  say.  When  he  used  to 
tell  that  tale  he'd  always  talk  about  the 
bridge  and  the  moat,  and  I  don't  know 
what  he  meant!"  No!  Joe  Barker  did 
not  know  about  those  things,  for  bridge 
and  moat  probably  had  disappeared 
long  before  he  was  bom.  But  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  to  my 
friends  where  the  old  rectory  stood 
less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
which  Mr.  Barry  Girling  distinctly  re- 
membered. It  was  an  old  moated 
house,  and  you  may  easily  trace  the* 
moat,  which  must  have  been  filled 
up  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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wben  an  important  alteration  was  made 
in  the  highroad,  which  then,  apparently, 
was  carried  between  the  church  and 
the  parsonage,  the  new  road  actually 
passing  over  the  bed  of  the  moat  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  which  I  doubt 
not  in  those  days  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge  communicating  with  the  church- 
yard. I  have  set  down  all  these  things 
because  they  afford  an  illustration  of 
an  incident.  In  itself  trifling  and  unim- 
portant, and  occurring  nearly  160 
years  ago,  coming  to  my  knowledge 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had  never 
read  a  boolc  in  his  life,  and  whose 
father  and  grandfather  "did  not  know  a 
great  A  from  a  buirs  foot,**  as  the  wise 
and  learned  say. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration  of 
the  value  of  these  local  traditions. 

The  parish  of  Little  Fransham  pos- 
sesses a  church  which  is  still  beautiful 
in  its  sore  decay.  The  oak  roof, which 
dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  still 
remains,  though  the  angels  with  ex- 
panded wings,  which  once  added  to  the 
splendor  of  the  place,  the  rood  screen 
which,  some  fifty  years  ago,  divided 
the  chancel  from  the  nave,  the  backa 
of  the  oak  seats  (themselves  still  in 
9itu),  and  a  great  deal  else  that  con- 
tributed to  make  the  interior  of  the 
sacred  building  ^'exceeding  magnifl- 
cal,**  have  been  swept  away  in  the 
memory  of  man.  The  angels  in  the 
roof  went  first,  about  fifty  years  ago; 
they  were  sawn  off  because  the  Vandal 
who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  rector 
of  the  parish  thought  they  were  danger- 
ous. Then  the  backs  of  the  seats  were 
sawn  off,  because  the  aforesaid  Vandal 
declared  that  they  encouraged  the  people 
to  go  to  sleep  when  he  was  preaching— 
as  though  any  human  being  could  pos- 
sibly have  kept  awake  while  that  Phil- 
istine was  droning  out  his  platitudes. 
Then  the  rood  screen  went  the  way  of 
so  many  rood  screens— and  that  Van- 
dal was  happy.  He  had  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  everything  that  could  remind 


his  people  of  ages  which,  in  his  opinion* 
knew  nothing  and  were  best  forgotten. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  went  to 
Fransham  to  have  a  talk  with  Harry 
Pestell  and  his  wife— two  dear  old 
people  that  had  lived  all  their  lives  in 
the  parish  and  were  fond  of  talking 
about  all  that  concerned  the  place.  Old 
Harry  Pestell  must  have  been  some 
inches  higher  than  six  feet  in  his  youth, 
and  even  when  I  saw  him  he  was  a 
grand  specimen  of  an  old  man.  He 
talked  freely,  not  to  say  volubly.  Of 
course  he  had  known  the  VandaL 
"Why!  he  right  down  scrome  when  he 
heard  tell  that  that  bit  off  the  angel  had 
dropt  off.  'Have'm  daywnl*  he  says. 
*Have*m  daywn!'  Lor*,  as  Mas*r  Alpe 
used  to  say,  'he  needn't  a-been  afraid 
as  any  good  angels  were  a-goin  to 
fetch  him  afore  his  time;  he  wam't 
such  good  company  for  the  likes  of 
they!'  Anyhow,  he  had  *em  daywn,  and 
then  he  sawed  off  the  backs  o'  the 
seats.  He'd  used  to  do  what  he  liked,  he 
did.  Them  seats  had  been  there,  I'm 
told,  hundreds  and  hundreds  o*  years 
before  him,  and  we  boys  we  used  to  sit 
in  'em,  and  many's  the  time  as  I's  sot 
in  they  seats  and  uxUohed  the  images.** 

"You  mean  the  angels,  I  supi>ose?" 

"No!  I  don't  mean  the  angels.  S'pose 
I  dunno  a  angel  from  a  image?" 

"But  where  were  the  images?  What 
were  they?" 

[N.B.  When  you  are  questioning  an 
old  man,  or,  for  that  matter,  when 
you're  cross-examining  any  man,  never 
ask  two  questions  at  once.] 

"Well,  you're  a  lamed  gent,  you  are, 
and  maybe  you  can  tell  me  what  they 
was,  for  I  never  heerd  no  one  say  what 
they  was.  But  d'ye  think  I  don't  gnaw 
a  angel  from  a  image?  There  was  four 
on  'em,  and  we  boys  used  to  look  at 
'em  all  sermon  time.  Angels!— they 
warn't  no  angels!" 

"Well,  but,  my  good  friend,  what  is 
the  difference  between  an  angel  and  an 
image?" 
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By  which  very  foolish  question  yon 
will  observe  I  showed  my  weakness, 
and,  thereby,  I  very  nearly  lost  the  ex- 
tremely valuable  piece  of  information 
which  came  out  of  this  interview. 
Happily,  however,  old  Pestell  was  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"What's  the  difference?  Why,  a 
angel's  got  wings  and  a  image  has  got 
his  close  on.  And  a  angel  ain't  painted 
all  manner  o'  colors,  and  they  images 
they  was  dressed  in  red  and  green,  and 
two  on  'em  was  men,  and  two  on  'em 
was  women.  D'ye  s'pose  I  dunno  what 
a  image  is?" 

Old  Pestell  was  getting  quite  angry 
at  my  incredulity.  So  I  dropt  the  sub- 
ject for  a  few  minutes  to  give  him  time 
to  recover  "his  equanimity. 

"Where  were  those  images  you  spoke 
of  Just  now?" 

"Where!  Why,  atop  of  tlie  screen,  o' 
courst.  There  was  a  kind  of  balcony 
in  front  of  'em  and  they  stood  behind  it; 
and  we  boys  we'd  used  to  watch  'em, 
cause  lots  on  'em  used  to  say  they'd 
seen  'em  move,  and  I've  watched  'em 
scores  o'  times  to  see  if  /  could  see 
'em  move.  But  they  never  did  as  I 
saw  for  all  my  watching  of  'em!" 

"Were  they  on  the  top  of  the  screen 
when  the  Vandal  took  it  down?" 

"Lor'  no.  That  was  long  afore  his 
time.  That  was  Parson  Swatman  as 
sawed  them  off.  I  was  a  grown  man 
by  that  time,  and  I  heerd  tell  as  one  of 
the  boys  took  his  oath  as  he'd  seen  one 
of  the  images  move  a  goodish  way  and 
nodded  his  head,  and  he  stood  to  it  that 
hard  that  Parson  Swatman  said  he'd 
seen  double;  and  then  some  on  'em 
laughed  a  goodish  deal,  and  then  Par- 
son Swatman  said  he'd  have  no  more 
images,  and  he  sawed  'em  off." 

Now,  the  inference  from  all  this  is 
plain  enough.  When  the  roods  were 
removed  by  authority  from  the  chancel 
screens  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
spoilers  almost  invariably  tore  down, 
not  only  the  central  crucifix,  but  the 


"images"  which  were  fixed  in  sockets 
on  the  rood  beam.  There  were  for  the 
most  part  four  such  "images,"  two  of 
them  being  always  those  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John.  As  an  in- 
stance, I  may  mention  that  on  the  rood 
beam  of  Seaming  Church  there  are  five- 
such  sockets  distinctly  traceable.  The- 
socket  for  the  rood  or  crucifix  being, 
considerably  larger  than  those  for  tlie 
images.  At  Fransham  I  conjecture, 
with  some  hesitation,  that  the  rood  was 
not  fixed  into  the  beam,  but  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  so  the  images  were 
left  undisturbed.  Anyhow.  I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  we  have  here  an  Instance- 
of  the  aforesaid  images  having  re- 
mained in  situ  in  a  small  village  church, 
till  the  second  decade  of  this  century^, 
and  were  actually  remembered  by  a 
man  still  living  ten  years  ago.  Old 
Pestell  died  at  Fransham  in  January^ 
1891,  in  his  ninety-third  year. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunities  which  a  long 
chat  in  the  lowly  cottages  of  the  aged 
poor  affords  us  that  we  get  some  of  the 
most  instructive  reminiscences  of  the 
daily  life  and  social  habits,  and  ways 
of  thinking  and  religious  sentiments,  of 
our  rustics  in  days  when  there  were 
no  railroads,  and  no  newspapers  and  no 
large  farms,  and  when  the  roads  were, 
for  thousands  of  miles  in  England,  al- 
most incredibly  bad.  It  was  only  In 
1827  that  ^IcAdam  was  appointed  Gen- 
eral Surveyor  of  Roads,  and  received  a 
grant  of  10,000^.  from  Parliament  as  a 
recognition  of  his  great  services  in 
bringing  about  the  improvement  of  the 
highways  in  various  parts  of  England. 
Even  as  late  as  1830  (and  I  believe 
after  that)  the  parish  roads  within  four 
or  five  miles  of  Norwich  were  so  nearly 
impassable  that  Mr.  Micklethwaite, 
owner  of  Taverham  Hall— a  consider- 
able squire  and  High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk 
in  1810— used  habitually  to  drive  into 
Norwich  with  four  horses,  as  his  son 
informed  me  some  twenty  years  ago» 
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adding,  as  if  it  were  within  his  own 
recollection:  "He  couldn't  help  himself; 
the  roads  were  all  mcks."  The  "old 
Lady  Suffleld/'  as  she  is  still  called  by 
those  who  remember  her  ladyship,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  her  death  in  1860, 
never  drove  out  from  Blickling  Park 
with  less  than  four  horses.  "It  was 
not  from  any  love  of  display.  She  had 
never  done  anything  else  all  her  life, 
and  she  would  go  and  stop  the  carriage 
at  some  of  the  cottages,  and  talk  to  the 
old  people."  That  was  the  report  I  re- 
ceived from  the  lips  of  one  who  knows, 
<and  to  whom  all  my  homage  ts  due  "on 
this  side  idolatry." 

When  Carlyle  made  so  great  a  point 
of  the  incident  at  Thurtell's  trial,  where 
a  witness  explained  wliat  he  meant  by 
a  gentleman  by  saying  that  he  kept  a  gig, 
Carlyle  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  in  1824  only  the  leisure  classes 
kept  gigs.  Once  off  the  "king's  high- 
way" and  you  were  among  the  "rucks." 
"Farmers  never  drove  to  market  in 
they  days,"  said  one  of  our  elders  to 
me.  "They  rode  o*  horseback  and 
they'd  used  to  race  halfway  home- 
more  particular  when  they  was  tight" 

It  is  extremely  difDcult  to  realize 
what  the  country  was  like  before  the 
open  fields  and  "waste  lands"  were 
inclosed.  In  this  part  of  Norfolk  the 
old  byeways,  as  a  rule,  followed  the 
course  of  the  little  runnels  or  brooks 
which  served  as  the  boundaries  of  the 
old  manors.  Wherever  you  see  a  par- 
ish road  which  is  quite  straight  for 
balf  a  mile,  there  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
a  new  road  laid  down  when  some  en- 
closure was  carried  out.  I  think  the 
last  inclosure  in  this  parish  was  made 
in  1803.  One  of  my  old  gossips,  who 
died  at  about  eighty,  and  whom  I  con- 
stantly visited  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
more  than  once  l>oasted  that  his  father 
had  turned  the  first  furrow  when  the 
common  at  Daffy  Oreen  was  enclosed. 
Why  he  should  have  been  proud  of  this 
achievement  I  know  not,  but  he  was. 


Of  course  the  road  that  was  carried 
through  the  old  heath  is  as  straight  as 
a  ruler.  On  the  heath  there  was  a 
tumble-down  house,  which  has  only 
fallen  into  ruins  of  late  years— it  has 
not  been  pulled  down— and  here  poach- 
ers, and  thieves,  and  gipsies,  and  other 
rogues  used  to  drop  in  all  night  long— 
"lying  about  anywhere."  I  infer  they 
used  to  have  as  much  beer  as  they 
could  pay  for,  and  that  eometimes  the 
coin  was  "an  old  hare,"  and  sometimes 
a  share  of  other  plunder.  "But  no  one 
know'd  nothing  about  licensing  in  those 
days."  The  area  of  heath  and  scrub 
and  waste  land  in  some  parishes 
amounted  to  almost  as  much  as  was 
under  cultivation.  Running  along  the 
north  bank  of  a  watercourse,  which 
separates  the  parish  of  Seaming  from 
Wendling,  lies  a  tract  of  land  on  which 
the  Abbey  of  Wendling  stood  for  some 
four  centuries.  The  Wendling  canons 
made  the  most  of  it;  they  sldlfuUy 
manipulated  the  stream  and  utilized  it 
for  turning  a  mill,  at  which  all  the 
tenants  of  tiieir  Wendling  manor  were 
bound  to  bring  their  corn  to  be  ground. 
Skirting  the  millstream  there  was  a 
long  tract  of  rough,  waste  land  over- 
grown with  gorse  and  scrub;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  it  was  reckoned 
as  no  man's  land,  and  had  become 
worthless  for  purposes  of  tillage.  But 
one  of  the  elders  of  our  parish,  being  a 
far-sighted  and  resourceful  young  fel- 
low, managed  to  set  himself  up  with  a 
donkey  and  cart  some  eighty  years  ago, 
and  began  to  cut  down  the  scrub  and 
make  merchandise  of  it  He  sold  the 
stuff  for  kindling  fuel  and  for  oven 
wood,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  and 
was  left  so  unmolested  that  he  saved 
quite  a  pretty  little  sum  of  money, 
whic'h  became  the  nucleus  of  the  con- 
siderable fortune  that  he  left  behind 
him  twenty  years  ago.  The  mill  con- 
tinued to  be  used  till  1878  [?],  when  a 
flood  wrought  much  damage  to  the  an- 
cient waterways  and  to  the  mill  itself. 
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end  the  landlords  (Christ  Ghnrcfti)  de- 
clined to  carry  out  the  repairs.  "I  re- 
member when  I  was  a  boy,"  said  one 
of  my  informants,  "there  nsed  to  be 
an  old  paved  tvad  of  great  round  stones 
to  the  mill  from  the  turnpike.  But 
they  took  'em  all  up  and  sold  'em  tw 
the  tmmpike  road."  I  infer  that  this 
*^form"  was  carried  out  when  the 
macadamizing  of  the  main  road  began, 
and  the  boulders  were  utilised  for  this 
purpose  while,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
ployment was  found  for  men  out  of 
work  by  setting  them  *to  break  stones 
on  the  high  road.' 


>f 


I  think  that  I  have  elsewhere  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  parish 
contains  nearly  3,500  acres  of  very  good 
land.  It  has  never  had  a  great  squire's 
house  in  it.  That  is,  it  has  always  been 
an  "open  parish,"  with  a  number  of 
small  estates,  the  owners  of  which,  in 
many  cases,  were  non-resident. 

Until  the  beginning  of  this  century 
no  justice  of  the  peace  had  ever  lived 
in  the  place,  and  the  outlying  hamlets 
must  have  been  very  "shy  neighbor- 
dioods,"  Inhabited  by  a  more  or  less 
lawless  set,  who  lived  in  a  strangely 
free  and  unmolested  way.  There  was 
a  cage  just  outside  Seaming,  but  lying 
in  the  pariE^b  of  Dereham,  and  the 
stocks  and  pillory,  or  whipping-post, 
stood  outside  our  churchyard.  One  of 
my  Elders  remembered  a  dissolute  old 
roisterer  named  Marshall  being  put  in 
the  stocks  (he  does  not  remember  by 
what  authority),  and  kept  there  for 
three  or  four  hours.  "He  was  a  won- 
der for  roaring  and  hollering  was  thai} 
there  Marshall.  They  put  him  in  the 
cage  at  Dereham  one  night  and 
he  roared  like  a  bull  and  called  for 
beer  and  said  he  was  going  to  die  of 
cold.  So  some  of  his  mates  they 
brought  him  a  quart  of  beer.  But  they 
couldn't  get  it  through  the  bars  of  the 
cage;  so  they  brought  him  a  long  old 
tobacco  pipe,   and  he   sucked  up  his 


beer  through  that  'You  give  all  that's 
left  to  the  constable,  mates,  and  tell 
him  he's  welcome  to  it  with  my  love/ 
says  he.  But  there  wam't  a  drop  left 
for  the  constable  nor  no  one  else!" 

It  goes  without  saying  that  reminis- 
cences like  these  indicate  a  certain  low- 
ness  of  morale  as  generally  prevalent 
among  the  rustics,  and  yet  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  so  far  from  our 
people  being  any  worse  than  their 
neighbors,  they  bore  rather  a  better 
character  than  the  average  Norfolk 
laborer  three  generations  ago. 

The  influence  of  the  school  in  the 
parish  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this,  and  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  always  a  resident  clergyman, 
whose  presence  must  have  been  for  the 
advantage  of  his  parishioners  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  no  traditions  which  point  to  any  one 
of  these  gentlemen  having  been  a  man 
of  conspicuous  earnestness,  or  energy, 
or  pulpit  gifto.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  bad  stories  or  anything  to 
the  discredit  of  any  one  of  them  cur- 
rent among  the  people.  They  are  al- 
ways spoken  of  with  a  certain  measure 
of  respect  and  esteem.  One  of  them, 
who  has  long  since  passed  away  and 
left  no  representatives,  is  remembered 
chiefly  for  a  song  that  he  used  to  sing 
at  the  tithe  dinner  every  year,  when 
such  gatherings  appear  to  have  been 
characterized  by  a  dangerous  amount 
of  boisterous  joviality  likely  to  end  in 
unseemly  talk  and  conduct.  Mr.  Au- 
frere  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  par- 
ish at  the  beginning  of  this  century;  he 
Invariably  took  the  chair  at  the  tithe 
dinner,  which  seems  to  have  been  held 
in,  or  near,  the  Black  Horse.  The  two 
Rectors  (for  there  are  two,  one  being 
the  Lay  Rector,  who  was  never  present 
at  these  festivities)  shared  the  expense 
of  the  entertainment  and  when  the 
tithepayers  had  eaten  and  drunk 
enough  to  be  quite  good  for  them— that 
is,  when  they  had  come  to  the  end  of 
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their  liberal  aHotrance— some  one  was 
deputed  to  call  upon  the  Rector  for  a 
eong.  The  song  was  invariably  the 
same,  and  was  called  "The  Tithe  Pig." 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  song,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  what 
the  story  was.  When  it  was  ended, 
with  vociferous  applause  every  man 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  the  Bector,  tossing 
a  guinea  upon  the  table,  retired  from 
the  assembly  of  roisterers,  leaving  them 
to  spend  the  guinea  as  they  pleased 
under  another  chairman.  "He  wasn't 
half  a  bad  little  gentleman  wasn't  Mr. 
Aufrere,  and  he  and  the  lady  would  do 
a  kindness  to  any  one— that  they  would. 
Preach?  I  don't  recollect  as  any  one 
made  much  o'  the  preaching  in  those 
days.    We  mostly  did  w'rout  it" 

Did  the  people  attend  the  church? 
The  impression  left  upon  me  by  all 
that  I  can  pick  up  from  tradition  is 
that,  at  least  as  far  down  as  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  century,  eofBrybady 
attended  the  parish  church  on  Sunday 
mornings.  Afternoon  services  appear 
to  have  been  rare  and  evening  services 
were  unheard  of.  Working  in  their 
little  gardens  on  Sunday  afternoons 
appears  to  have  been  the  universal 
practice;  partly  because  the  laborers' 
bours  were  much  longer  then  than  now, 
and  partly  because  on  Sunday  after- 
noons the  men  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  dig  in  their  little  allotments. 

Seaming  had  a  Sunday  school  many 
years  before  those  valuable  institutions 
were  generally  adopted  in  England. 
Here  it  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
What  we  should  now  call  an  infant 
school,  which  was  started  by  the  Rec- 
tor's wife  and  Mrs.  Girling  about  1810. 

"My  grandmother  used  to  keep  a 
school  for  the  little  uns  as  was  too 
young  to  go  to  the  free  school.  And 
grandmother  used  to  teach  'em  right 
well!  She  was  a  wonderful  good 
scholar.  Mrs.  Aufrere  used  to  pay  for 
them,  and  Mrs.  Girling  she  used  to 
give  'em  straw  bonnets  with  a  bit  of 


ribbon  round  'em  and  little  shawls  to 
keep  'em  warm  and  make  'em  all  look 
alike,  and  very  pretty  they  looked^  too, 
when  they  came  to  church— for  they  all 
had  to  go  to  church,  you  know!"  But 
even  then  It  is  significant  that  there 
were,  at  least,  two  opposition  dame 
schools  going  on  at  the  same  time 
within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  first.  One 
of  these  was  started  about  eighty  years 
ago  by  a  Mrs.  Skayce»  Just  outside  the 
bounds  of  our  parish.  <She,  too,  "was 
a  wonderful  great  scholar,"  and  she 
taught  her  small  pupils  not  only  their 
letters,  but  reading  and  writing  and 
other  polite  arts.  Mrs.  Skayce  was, 
I  gather,  a  very  rigid  and  terrible  old 
lady.  She  charged  twopence  a  week 
for  every  child.  She  was  a  very  strict 
and  uncompromising  dissenter,  and  she 
made  it  a  condition  that  every  one  of 
the  little  mites,  from  three  to  six  years 
old,  i^ould  accompany  her  to  the  Dis- 
senting chapel  at  Dereham  every  Sun- 
day morning,  walking  two  and  two, 
hand  in  hand.  Think  of  that  proces- 
sion of  little  toddlers  marching  solemnly 
along  those  two  miles  of  dirty  road, 
with  Mrs.  Skayce  and  a  neighbor  or  two 
like-minded  with  herself  bringing  up 
the  rear,  and  marching  home  another 
two  miles  when  the  ceremony  ended 
with  "a  lltUe  prayer"! 
"How  many  of  them  were  there?" 
"Mostly  about  thirty  of  us.  You  re- 
member, don't  you,  John?" 

"O'  course  I  do!  We  stretched  a 
goodish  way  across  Dereham  market- 
place. Some  on  us  used  to  carry  the 
little  ones  for  a  bit  when  they  was 
tired.  But  when  we  got  near  to  Dere- 
ham old  mother  Skayce  used  to  say, 
*Git  on,  children!— git  on!  Two  and 
two— two  and  two!'  and  sometimes  the  . 
gentlefolks  would  stop  and  take  notice 
of  us,  but  old  mother  Skayce  wouldn't 
put  up  with  it  She  fared  as  if  she 
was  a-defying  the  gentlefolks  with  her 
stem  *two  and  two,  children— two  and 
two!' " 
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The  youngest  of  the  Interiocntors  in 
this  little  dialogue  is  Just  eighty. 

Our  ancient  hostel,  the  Black  Hwse, 
which  is  now  as  well  conducted  a 
roadside  inn  as  well  could  be,  has  had 
a  good  character,  I  think,  for  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  But  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  century  it  was  fa- 
mous for  the  continual  pugilistic  en- 
counters that  were  going  on  then.  The 
old  stories  are  almost  incredible.  One 
old  woman  assured  me  that  she  had 
known— and  my  impression  is  she  told 
me  she  had  aeeyi— "as  many  as  five 
couples  mauling  one  another"  in  a 
single  week. 

Occasionally  these  fights  were  carried 
on  with  the  most  brutal  ferocity,  and 
kicking  was  very  frequently  part  of 
the  game.  I  have  often  suspected  that 
the  dreadful  cases  of  had  legs,  which 
were  so  much  more  common  formerly 
among  the  old  men  than  they  are  now, 
were  the  results  of  kicks  on  the  shins 
given  freely  in  the  old  days.  Some  men 
seem  to  have  had  quite  a  horrible  liking 
for  this  "sport."  "Why,  old  X.  who 
was  dead  afore  you  came,  sir.  He'd 
fight  for  a  tater.  But  he  found  his 
master  at  last!  There  was  a  stranger 
came  in  one  night;  nobody  knew  who 
he  was;  and  he  sat  down  and  said 
nothing,  and  they  looked  at  him  and 
some  one  said  as  he  looked  like  a  pow- 
erful strong  sort  of  man,  though  he 
wasn't  so  very  tall  neither— and  X.  he 
got  near  him  and  pickt  a  quarrel  with 
bim.  And  no  one  knowed  how  it  began; 
but  before  they  could  get  into  the  yard 
that  travelling-man  was  too  quick  for 
X.,  and  he  gripped  him  in  his  arms  and 
fiung  him  over  the  table  where  they 
was  drinking,  and  he  a'most  broke  his 
back.  He  never  was  a  man  no  more. 
And  while  they  was  picking  him  up 
that  stranger  made  off  and  no  one  knew 
what  became  of  him,  and  no  one  asked, 
as  I  ever  heard.  But  X.  was  a  cripple 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Lost  the  use  of 
Ills  legs.  I  mean.    But  It  took  him  all 


ten  years,  though,  for  him  to  die  of  his 
hurt" 

There  is  something  not  only  sad  and 
horrible  about  this  kind  of  thing,  but 
something  even  disgusting  and  revolt- 
ing in  the  hideous  callousness  that  fol- 
lowed upon  familiarity  with  all  these 
fierce  encounters.  Happily  they  have 
all  passed  away  from  among  us  during 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  And 
no  wise  man  can  be  other  than  thank- 
ful that  it  is  so. 

But  while  the  fear  of  the  law  has 
done  its  work  in  making  our  people 
incomparably  more  respectable  and  or- 
derly than  their  sires,  they  have  lost 
something,  too.  They  have  lost  all  that 
spontaneity  which,  while  it  led  now 
and  then  to  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
and  practical  Joking,  yet  gave  scope  to 
the  development  of  eccentricities  of 
character  and  to  the  free  play  of  such 
rollicking  fun  and  riotous  mirth  as 
were  the  natural  outcome  of  mere  high 
spirits.  Many  of  our  elders  had  a  few 
old  songs  which  they  sang  over  and 
over  again  at  the  rough  merry-makings 
and  harvest  sui^[>er8.  Old  Harry  Judd 
had  a  very  favorite  song  entitled  "The 
Blues."  which  the  old  folks  are  never 
tired  of  talking  of.  When  he  was  long 
past  seventy  It  was  a  sight  to  see  the 
roguish  twinkle  of  his  sly  old  eyes 
when  you  mentioned  his  famous  song. 
But  for  all  my  trying  I  never  could  get 
him  to  sing  it  to  me— not  a  verse  of  it! 
He  went  so  far  as  to  chuckle  at  the 
mention  of  his  vocal  powers.  But  he 
had  got  ashamed  of  it,  too;  though 
from  all  I  have  heard,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of  in  his  song.  Only 
the  time  for  singing  had  passed  away, 
and  it  is  and  must  be  hard  to  sing  with 
real  effect  a  roaring  old  ballad  in  cold 
blood  to  an  audience  of  one,  and  that 
one  the  parson. 

Dancing  has  almost  become  a  dead 
art  in  our  Norfolk  villages,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  has  been 
a  loss  and  not  a  gain  among  the  people. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
in  1887,  some  one— I  fcwrget  who— in- 
sisted on  our  having  a  dance  in  the 
meadow  where  the  feasting  was  car- 
ried on.  Only  two  oldish  women  and 
the  son  of  one  of  them  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  show  off.  But  the  figures 
and  the  turn-abouts  and  the  Terpsi- 
chorean  **fandangles/*  which  they  went 
through,  were  wonderful  to  see,  and  as 
tiiey  warmed  up  to  their  work  the  dear 
old  women  seemed  to  throw  themselves 
back  into  the  merry  days  of  their  youth 
and  to  forget  the  years  that  had  passed 
since  hornpipes  and  reels  and  rough 
minuets  were  the  fashion. 

As  matters  stand  now  among 
our  country  folk  everybody  is  like 
everybody "  else,  and  everything  that 
approaches  eccentricity  of  character  is 
frowned  upon  as  something  not  quite 
proper.  The  tremendous  forces  of  re- 
pression which  have  been  steadily  at 
work  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years 
have  reduced  the  pleasures  of  the 
countryfolk  to  a  minimum,  and  ban- 
ished from  our  midst  those  more  or 
less  harmless  diversions— from  skittles 
upwards— which  gave  some  outlet  for 
the  exuberant  vitality  of  their  grand- 
fathers. As  one  growled  out  to  me  in 
his  indignation  at  not  being  allowed  to 
make  a  short  cut  across  the  railroad 
on  his  way  home  from  his  work:  *'You 
nrayn't  do  this,  and  you  mayn't  do  that, 
and  you  mayn't  do  the  other  now;  till 
you  don't  know  what  you  may  do. 
Them  ten  commandments  was  bad 
enough,  but  there  was  only  ten  on  'em. 
Who's  a-going  to  say  what  you  may 
do  now?  Lawk  a  mussy!  they  won't 
let  you  die  quiet  In  your  bed  soon, 
w'rout  calling  in  the  parish  doctor  to 
say  whether  your  time's  come!  Why, 
they'd  a  shut  up  old  Bright  Trollop  in 
the  asylum  if  he'd  been  alive  now. 
They'd  ha'  said  he  wasn't  fit  to  take 
care  of  his-self,  that  they  would!" 

I  pricked  up  my  ears. 

"Who  was  Bright  Trollop?' 
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"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Ton  must  go  to 
Betsy  Upton.  She'll  tell  you  all  about 
him." 

So  to  Betsy  Upton  I  repaired,  and  a 
highly  interesting  account  she  gave  me 
of  Bright  Trollop,  which  I  hope  my 
readers  will  forgive  me  for  introduc- 
ing in  this  connection. 

"Who  was  Bright  Trollop.  Betsy?" 

"Who?  He  was  my  great-grand- 
father, and  you  may  see  his  stone  in  the 
churchyard.  You've  heard  talk  of 
'Trollop's  Folly'— you  must  ha*  done!" 

On  my  expressing  my  absolute  igno- 
rance of  Mr.  Bright  Trollop  and  of  his 
sayings  or  doings,  I  was  favored  with 
the  following  story. 

Before  I  tell  It,  however,  I  must  needs 
express  my  belief  that  Charles  Dickens 
can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  some 
of  the  talk  about  Trollop's  eccentrici- 
ties when  he  described  the  "Castle"  in 
"Great  Expectations,"  which  Wemmick 
had  constructed  for  himself  with  his 
own  hands  at  Walworth. 

Probably  Dickens  heard  the  gossip 
about  our  Seaming  mansion  in  one  of 
his  East  Anglian  pilgrimages.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  The  following  is  a  narrative 
of  facts. 

Brightmore  Trollop  began  life  as  a 
carver  in  wood,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  attained 
such  fame  for  his  skill  that  he  managed 
to  scrape  together  quite  a  little  fortune. 
"There  used  to  be  lots  o'  things  as 
Bright  Trollop  carved  in  the  gentle- 
folks' houses  at  one  time.  I've  heerd 
my  mother  talk  of  'em  often— sich  as 
chairs  and  great  bedsteads.  There  was 
one  beautiful  great  carved  bedstead  as 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  girl, 
but  I  can't  tell  what  came  of  it." 

Having  made  his  pile.  Bright  Trollop 
gave  up  his  carving  and  settled  in 
Skeorn's  Inga,  about  the  year  1750, 
taking  a  farm  of  about  a  hundred  acres, 
with  a  farmhouse  that  is  all  but  tne 
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most  plctaresqoe  little  dwelling  in  the 
parish  to  this  day.  He  took  it  into  his 
-head  to  lay  out  a  garden,  not  on  his 
own  farm  but  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off;  and  I  suspect  he  must  have  bought 
the  little  patch  of  ground  from  one  of 
the  small  owners,  of  whom  there  were 
so  many  in  those  days.  The  farming 
business  did  not  give  sufficient  employ- 
ment to  his  active  mind,  and  he  spent 
all  his  spare  time  upon  his  garden.  In 
process  of  time  he  had  surrounded  his 
IRtle  freeihold  [?]  with  a  very  thick 
hedge  "such  as  no  one  couldn't  see 
through;"  and  being  a  very  ingenious 
personage  he  contrived  a  kind  of  laby- 
rinth "and  gravel  walks  going  all  sorts 
of  ways;*'  and  he  dug  what  he'd  call  a 
lake— "that  wasn't  no  better  nor  a  pit" 
.  .  .  "Yes  It  were!  That  were  a  pond! 
I've  often  heerd  tell  of  the  pond.  That 
weren't  no  pit  Why,  that  weren't  no 
more  nor  a  yard  deep,  and  folks  said 
as  he  puddled  it  wi'  clay  his-self ." 

The  subtle  distinction  between  a  pond 
and  a  pit  must  be  left  "Bright,  he'd 
used  to  call  it  his  lake.  Why,  they  wtis 
always  a-talking  of  Trollop's  Folly 
when  we  was  young." 

In  the  midst  of  this  earthly  Para- 
dise there  was  a  little  round  house 
which  Mr.  Trollop  had  built  with  his 
own  hands.  It  had  a  door  and  a  win- 
dow and  was  full  of  "all  sorts  of  curi- 
ous things  as  Bright  had  got  together, 
and  that  got  to  be  so  heavy  at  last  that 
when  he  was  an  old  man  he  coulMX 
move  it  as  he  used." 

Move  it?  Was  It  on  wheels?  No; 
this  palace  of  delights  was  fixed  in  some 
miraculous  way  on  a  table  and  it  turned 
upon  a  swivel.*  "Nobody  never  could 
make  out  how  he  did  it  He  was  that 
crafty  as  he  kind  o'  puzzled  'em  all!" 
Having  exercised  his  genius  for  many 
years  upon   this   splendid  palace  and 


park  of  his,  he  acquired  a  very  wide 
renown.  People  used  to  come  for  miles 
to  pay  Mr.  Trollop  a  visit  **The  gentle 
folk  they  was  proud  of  him,  I've  heerd 
say,  and  they'd  do  anything  for  old 
Bright  as  they  called  him."  Sometimes 
the  old  man,  when  he  saw  them  com- 
ing, would  give  his  house  a  turn.  Lot 
There  was  no  door  and  no  window  to 
be  seen,  for  "there  was  a  kind  of  a 
wooden  wall,  as  you  may  say,  that 
fitted  all  round  that  Inside  chamber- 
like  a  great  overcoat  of  boards,  as  you 
may  say."  The  would-be  visitors,  after 
knocking  at  the  overcoat  for  a  while, 
would  be  greeted  by  the  voice  of  old 
Bright  bidding  them  to  go  round  to  the 
door,  which  they  never  found  until  he 
was  pleased  to  give  his  revolving  house 
a  turn,  then  the  door  came  into  sights 
and  old  Bright  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window  laughing  at  the  gentlefolks. 
Mr.  Trollop  prided  himself  greatly  upon 
his  gooseberries  and  his  apples.  There 
never  were  such  gooseberries.  But 
when  a  dish  of  these  ^ants  was 
brought  upon  the  table  it  was  as  likely 
as  not  to  disappear  suddenly.  How, 
no  one  could  imagine.  Also 
there  were  occasions  when  the  palace 
smelt  very  strong,  indeed,  of  apples, 
and  Bright  would  assure  bis  callers 
that  there  were  sacks  of  them,  and 
any  one  who  could  find  them  should 
'have  the  very  best  of  them  to  take 
away.  Of  course  nobody  ever  did  find 
them  till  Bright  showed  them  how. 
That  was  part  of  the  game.  One  device 
of  the  old  man  he  was  exquisitely 
pleased  with  putting  in  practice.  A 
visitor  would  declare  that  it  was  time 
to  go  home  now.  Then  there  came  a 
creaking  sound  "of  that  there  swivel."^ 
The  party  rose  to  go.  They  opened  the 
door— the  only  door— and  to  their  horror 
they     found     themselves     facing     the 


>  A»  finr  aa  I  can  make  oat  from  mj  inform- 
anta  tb«  little  tKmae  waa  mored  about  In  the 
eame  waj  aa  tlie  aaUa  of  a  windmill  were  swung 
roood   to   oateta   ereiy   change   of   wind.       The 


mechanism  which  Titdlop  inrent^d,  tiowerer, 
was  in  some  way  concealed  frcun  view  by  the- 
screeo  which  the  overcoat  aftorded. 
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lake/'  whose  wide  expanse  and  fath- 
omless depth  appalled  them.  They 
were  actually  at  Its  very  edge.  "Oh! 
Mr.  Trollop,  we  can't  get  out  that  way. 
It  is  the  wrong  door.  What  shall  we 
do?"  etc.,  etc.  Whereupon  the  creak- 
ing "of  that  there  swiyer*  began  again; 
and  the  gentlefolks  departed,  having 
by  some  other  miraculous  process  been 
provided  with  an  apple  a-piece  and  in 
blgh  spirits  at  their  escape  from  the 
uncanny  devices  of  the  wizard  and  all 
the  perils  of  The  Folly. 

*'Ah!  But  that  was  a  wonderful 
place!  I've  heerd  the  old  people  tell 
all  sorts  of  wonderful  stories  about 
Trollop's  Folly.  And  that  was  a  rare 
pity  as  that  wasn't  kept  up.  But  you 
see  as  the  last  of  they  Trollops,  he 
went  on  bad  and  he  had  to  go.  It 
was  just  as  old  Bright  kind  o'  propfhe- 
sied,  for  he'd  carved  in  big  letters  on 
The  Folly— 

When  I'm  dead  and  come  no  more 
This  place  will  be  as  'twas  afore. 


Brightmore  Trollop  died  on  the  27th 
of  March,  and  was  buried  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1802.    He  is  described  in  the 
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Register  as  "an  aged  farmer."  Some 
of  his  handiwork  and  many  of  the 
trees  iie  had  planted,  appear  to  have 
remained  for  people  to  stare  at  and 
talk  about  till  the  railway  ran  through 
or  near  The  Folly,  and  though  the  place 
is  not  and  never  will  be,  "as  'twas 
afore,"  yet  the  new  has,  perhaps,  im- 
proved upon  the  old. 

What  a  very  dull  world  it  will  be 
when  there  remains  no  more  folly  in  it 
What  a  dreary  life  it  will  be  when  all 
picturesqueness  has  become  eliminated; 
when  a  horrible  monotony  of  universal 
conformity  makes  it  unlawful  and  im- 
possible for  men  and  women  to  differ 
from  one  another  in  anything;  when 
there  are  no  more  queer  characters  out- 
side the  lunatic  asylums;  when  all  the 
birds  sing  tlie  same  songs  and  dress 
alike  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer; 
when  all  the  men  and  women  speak 
the  same  language,  and  all  the  dear 
quaint  varieties  of  dialect  have  become 
eliminated,  when  all  the  dogs  wag  the 
same  tails,  and— saddest  consummation 
of  all— when  all  the  elders  tell  the  same 
stories,  and  none  of  these  stories  have 
any  point  or  interest  in  them. ' 

Augustus  Jessopp, 
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Friend,  call  me  what  you  wfll:  no  jot  care  I; 
I  that  shaU  stand  for  England  till  I  die. 
England!    The  England  that  rejoiced  to  see 
Hellas  unbound,  Italy  one  and  free; 
The  England  that  had  tears  for  Poland's  doom. 
And  in  her  heart  for  all  the  world  made  room; 
The  England  from  whose  side  I  have  not  swerved; 
The  immortal  England  Wbom  I  too  have  served. 
Accounting  her  all  living  lands  above. 
In  Justice  and  in  mercy  and  in  love. 

William  Watson. 


The  Speaker. 


Shakes f  ear e  and  the  Sea, 
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Quite  recently  it  was  suggested  by 
the  writer  of  an  article  In  the  Spectator 
that  Shakespeare  was  now  but  little 
read,— that  while  his  works  were 
quoted  from  as  much  as  ever,  the  quo- 
tations were  obtained  at  second  hand, 
and  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  to-day 
any  reader  who  had  waded  through  all 
that  wonderful  collection  of  plays  and 
XK>ems.  This  is  surely  not  a  carefully 
made  statement  If  there  were  any 
amount  of  truth  in  it,  we  might  well 
regard  such  a  state  of  things  as  only 
one  degree  less  deplorable  than  that 
people  should  have  ceased  to  read  the 
Bible.  For  next  to  the  Bible  there  can 
be  no  such  collection  of  writings  avail- 
able wherein  may  be  found  food  for 
every  mind.  Even  the  sailor,  critical 
as  he  always  is  of  allusions  to  the  tech- 
nicalities of  his  calling  that  appear  in 
literature,  is  arrested  by  the  truth  of 
Shakespeare's  references  to  the  sea  and 
seafaring,  while  he  cannot  but  wonder 
at  their  copiousness  in  the  work  of  a 
thorough  landsman.  Of  course,  in  this 
respect  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  Elizabethan  England  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  was  far  more  frequently 
studded  with  sea-terms  than  that  which 
we  speak  ashore  to-day.  vVith  all  our 
vast  commerce  and  our  utter  depen- 
dence upon  the  sea  for  our  very  life;  its 
romance,  its  expressions  take  little  hold 
of  the  immense  majority  of  the  people. 
Therein  we  differ  widely  from  Ameri- 
cans. In  every  vralk  of  life  from  Maine 
to  Mexico,  from  Philadelphia  to  San 
Francisco,  the  American  people  salt 
their  speech  with  terms  borrowed  from 
the  sailor,  as  they  do  also  with  other 
terms  used  by  Shakespeare,  and  often 
considered  by  Shakespeare's  country- 
men of  the  present  day,  quite  wrongly, 
to  be  slang. 

In  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  splen- 


didly picturesque  effort  of  Shake- 
speare's genius,  "The  Tempest,"  he 
hurls  us  at  the  outset  into  the  hurly- 
burly  of  a  storm  at  sea,  with  all  the 
terror-striking  details  attendant  upon 
the  embaying  of  a  ship  in  such  weather. 
She  is  a  passenger  ship,  too,  and  the 
passengers  behave  as  landsmen  might 
be  expected  to  do  in  such  a  situation. 
The  Master  (not  Captain  be  it  noted, 
for  there  are  no  Captains  in  the  mer- 
chant service)  calls  the  boatswain. 
Here  arises  a  difDculty  for  a  modem 
sailor.  Where  was  the  mate?  We  can 
not  say  that  the  ofDce  was  not  known, 
although  Shakespeare  nowhere  alludes 
to  such  an  officer,  but  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  for  one  person  who  would 
understand  who  was  meant  by  the 
mate,  ten  would  appreciate  the  mention 
of  the  boatswain's  name,  and  that  alone 
would  Justify  its  use  in  poetry.  In 
this  short  colloquy  between  the  Master 
and  the  boatswain  we  have  the  very 
spirit  of  sea-service.  An  immediate 
reply  to  the  Master's  hail,  and  an  in- 
quiry in  a  phrase  now  only  used  by 
the  vulgar,  bring  the  assurance  "Good;" 
but  it  is  at  once  followed  by  "Speak  to 
the  mariners,  fall  to't  yarely,  or  we 
run  ourselves  aground;  bestir,  bestir." 
Having  given  his  orders  the  Master 
goes— he  has  other  matters  to  attend 
to— and  the  boatswain  heartens  up  his 
crew  in  true  nautical  fashion,  his  lan- 
guage being  almost  identical  with  that 
used  to-day.  His  "aside"  is  true  sailor, 
—"Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if 
[we  have]  room  enough."  This  essen- 
tially nautical  feeling  that  given  a  good 
ship  and  plenty  of  sea-room  there  is 
nothing  to  fear,  is  alluded  to  again  and 
again  in  Shakespeare.  He  has  the  very 
spirit  of  it  Then  come  the  meddlesome 
passengers,  hampering  the  hard-pressed 
officer  with  their  questioning  and  ad- 
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vice!— UDtil,  exasperated  beyond  cour- 
tesy, he  bursts  out:  "You  mar  our  labor. 
Keep  your  cabins.  You  do  assist  the 
storm."  Bidden  to  remember  whom 
he  has  on  board,  he  gives  them  more  of 
his  mind,  winding  up  by  again  addres- 
sing his  crew  with  "cheerly  good 
hearts,"  and,  as  a  parting  shot  to  his 
hinderers,  *'Out  of  our  way,  I  say." 

But  the  weather  grows  worse;  they 
must  needs   strike   the   topmast   and 
heave-to  under  the  main-course  (main- 
sail), a  manoeuvre  which,  usual  enough 
with  Elizabethan  ships,   would   never 
be  attempted  now.      Under  the  same 
circumstances   the   lower   main-topsail 
would  be  used,  the  mainsail  having 
been  furled  long  before  because  of  its 
unwieldy   size.       Still    the   passengers 
annoy,  now  with  abuse,  which  is  an- 
swered by  an  appeal  to  their  reason 
and  an  invitation  for  them  to  take  hold 
and  work.    For  the  need  presses.    She 
is  on  a  lee  shore,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fury   of   the  gale  sail  must  be  made. 
'*Set  her   two   courses    [mainsail  and 
foresail]  off  to  sea  again,  lay  her  off." 
And  now  the  sailors  despair  and  speak 
of  prayer,   their  cries   met  scornfully 
by  the  valiant  boatswain  with  "What, 
must  our  mouths  be  cold?"    Then  fol- 
lows that  wonderful  sea-picture  begin- 
ning  Scene   II,   which   remains   unap- 
proachable for  vigor  and  truth.    A  little 
farther  on  comes  the  old  sea-supersti- 
tion of  the  rats  quitting  a  foredoomed 
ship,  and  in  ArieFs  report  a  spirited 
account  of  what  must  have  been  sug- 
gested to  Shakespeare  by  stories  of  the 
appearance    of     "corposants"     or     St 
Elmo's   fire,   usually   accompanying   a 
storm  of  this  kind,  and  in  answer  to 
Prosper©' 8    question,     "Who    was    so 
firm?"     etc.,     Ariel     bears     incidental 
tribute  to  the  mariners,— "All  but  mari- 
ners plunged  in  the  foaming  brine  and 
quit  the  vessel,"  those  same  mariners 
who  are  afterwards  found,  their  ves- 
sel    safely     anchored,     asleep    under 
hatches,  their  dangerous  toil  at  an  end. 


In  the  "Twelfth  Night"  there  are 
many  salt-water  allusions  no  less 
happy,  beginning  with  the  bright  pic- 
ture of  Antonio  presented  by  the  Cap- 
tain (of  a  war  ship?)  breasting  the  sea 
upon  a  floating  mast  Again,  In  Act  I, 
Scene  6,  Viola  answers  Malvolio*s  un- 
called for  rudeness,  "Will  you  hoist 
sail.  Sir?"  with  the  ready  idiom,  "No, 
good  9voatiber^  I  am  to  hull  [to  heave-to] 
here  a  little  longer."  In  Act  V,  Scene 
1,  the  Duke  speaks  of  Antonio  as  Cap- 
tain of  a  "bawbling  vessel— for  shallow 
draught  and  bulk,  unprizable;"  in  mod- 
ern terms  a  small  privateer  that  played 
such  havoc  with  the  enemy's  fleet  that 
"very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss  cried 
fame  and  honor  on  him."  Surely  Shake- 
speare must  have  had  Drake  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  this. 

Who  does  not  remember  Shylock's 
contemptuous  summing  up  of  Antonio's 
means  and  their  probable  loss?— "Ships 
are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men,  there 
be  land  rats  and  water  rats,  water 
thieves  and  land  thieves— I  mean  pi- 
rates; then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters, 
winds  and  rocks."— Act  I,  Scene  3. 
In  this  same  play,  too,  we  have  those 
terrible  quicksands,  the  GkMxlwins, 
sketched  for  us  in  half  a  dozen  lines: 
"Where  the  carcasses  of  many  a  tall 
ship  lie  buried."  Act  III,  Scene  1;  and 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  Antonio 
says  his  "ships  are  safely  come  to 
road,"  an  expression  briny  as  the  sea 
itoelf. 

In  the  '"Comedy  of  Errors,"  Act  I, 
Scene  1,  we  have  a  phrase  that  should 
have  been  coined  by  an  ancient  Greek 
sailor-poet:  "The  always-wind-obeying 
deep,"  and  a  little  lower  down  the  page 
a  touch  of  sea-lore  that  would  of  itself 
suffice  to  stamp  the  writer  as  a  man  of 
intimate  knowledge  of  nautical  ways: 
"A  small  spare  mast  such  as  seafaring 
men  provide  for  storms."  Who  told 
Shakespeare  of  the  custom  of  sailors 
to  carry  spare  spars  for  Jury  masts? 
In  "Macbeth,"  the  first  witch  sings 
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of  the  winds  and  the  compass  card,  and 
promises  that  her  enemy's  husband 
shall  suffer  all  the  tormetits  of  the  tem- 
pest-tossed sailor  without  actual  ship- 
wreck. She  also  shows  a  pilot's  thumb 
"wrack'd  as  homeward  he  did  come." 
Who,  in  these  days  of  universal  read- 
ing, needs  reminding  of  the  allusicm 
to  the  ship-boy's  sleep  in  Act  III,  Scene 
1,  of  "Henry  IV,"  a  contrast  of  the  most 
powerful  and  convincing  kind,  power- 
ful alike  in  its  poetry  and  its  truth  to 
the  facts  of  Nature?  Especially  notice- 
able is  the  line  where  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  the  spindrift:  "And  in  the  vis- 
itation of  the  winds  Who  take  the  ruf- 
fian billows  by  the  top.  Curling  their 
monstrous  heads  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf'ning  clamors  in  the  slippery 
clouds." 

"King  Henry  VI,"  Act  V,  Scene  1,  has 
this  line  full  of  knowledge  of  sea  usage: 
'*Than  bear  so  low  a  sail  to  strike  to 
thee."  Here  is  a  plain  allusion  to  the 
ancient  custom  wliereby  all  ships  of 
any  other  nation,  as  weU  as  all  mer- 
chant ships,  were  compelled  to  lower 
their  sails  in  courtesy  to  British  ships 
of  war.  The  picture  given  in  "Richard 
III,"  Act  I,  Scene  4,  of  the  sea-bed  does 
not  call  for  so  much  wonder,  for  the 
condition  of  that  secret  place  of  the  sea 
must  have  had  peculiar  fascination  for 
such  a  mind  as  Shakespeare's.  Set  in 
those  few  lines  he  has  given  us  a  vision 
of  the  deeps  of  the  sea  that  is  final. 

A  wonderful  passage  is  to  be  found 
in  "Cymbeline,"  Act  III,  Scene  1,  that 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  neglected, 
where  the  Queen  tells  Cymbeline  to 
remember— 

The    natural    bravery    of    your    Isle, 

which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With    rocks  unscaleable  and   roaring 

waters; 
With  sands  that  wUl   not   bear   your 

enemies'  boats. 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast 

And  again  in  the  same  scene,  Cloten 


speaks  of  the  Romans  finding  us  in 
our  "salt-water  girdle." 

But  no  play  of  "Shakespeare's,  except 
"The  Tempest,"  smacks  so  smartly  of 
the  brine  as  "Pericles,"  the  story  of 
that  much  enduring  Prince  of  Tyre, 
whose  nautical  mishaps  are  made  to 
have  such  a  miraculously  happy  end- 
ing. In  Act  II,  Scene  1,  enter  Pericles, 
wet,  invoking  heaven  that  the  sea,  hav- 
ing manifested  its  sovereignty  over 
man,  may  grant  him  one  last  boon,— a 
peaceful  death.  To  him  appear  three 
fishermen  characteristically  engaged  in 
handling  their  nets,  bullying  one  an- 
other and  discussing  the  latest  wreck. 
And  here  we  get  a  bit  of  sea-lore  that 
all  sailors  deeply  appreciate.  "5rtf  Jfi»h, 
Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much,  when 
I  saw  the  porpus  how  lie  bounced  and 
tumbled?  they  say,  they  are  half  fish, 
half  fiesh;  a  plague  on  them!  they  ne'er 
come  but  I  looked  to  be  wash'd."  Few 
indeed  are  the  sailors,  even  in  these 
steamship  days  who  have  not  heard 
that  the  excited  leaping  of  porpoises 
presages  a  storm.  The  whole  scene 
well  deserves  quotation,  especially  the 
true  description  of  the  whale  (rorqual) 
"driving  the  poor  fry  before  him  and 
at  last  swallows  them  all  at  a  mouth- 
ful." Space  presses,  however,  and  It 
will  be  much  better  for  those  interested 
to  read  for  themselves.  Act  III,  Scene 
1,  brings  before  us  a  companion  picture 
to  that  in  the  opening  of  "The  Tem- 
pest," perhaps  even  more  vivid;  where 
the  terrible  travail  of  the  elements  is 
agonizingly  contrasted  with  the  birth- 
wail  of  an  infant,  and  the  passing  of 
the  hapless  Princess.  Beautiful  indeed 
is  the  rough  but  honest  heartening  of- 
fered by  the  laboring  sailors,  broken 
off  by  the  sea-command  to — 

Ut  Sailor,   <S]ack  the  bolins  there;  thou 

wilt  not,  wilt  thou? 
Blow  and  split  thyself. 

2nd  Sailor,    But     sea-room,     an'     the 

brine  and  cloudy  billow 
kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not 
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Bolins,  modem  ''bowlines,"  were  an- 
ciently need  mnch  more  than  now.  At 
present  they  are  slight  ropes  which  lead 
from  forward  to  keep  the  weather 
edges  (leaches)  of  the  courses  rigid  in 
light  winds  when  steering  full  and  bye. 
But  in  olden  days  even  topgallant  sails 
had  their  bolins,  and  they  were  among 
the  most  important  ropes  in  the  ship. 

TiM  SpMtAtor. 


Then  we  have  the  sea-superstition 
creating  the  deepest  prejudice  against 
carrying  a  corpse.  And,  sympathetic 
as  the  mariners  are,  the  dead  woman 
must  "overboard  straight"  Reluc- 
tantly we  must  leave  this  all  too  brief 
sketch  of  Shakespeare's  true  British 
sea-sympathies,  for  space  is  already 
overrun. 


THE  CUCKOO. 


Not  a  few  people  beside  William 
Wordsworth  have  found  the  charm  of 
mystery  in  the  cuckoo.  *'Shall  I  call 
thee  bird  or  but  a  wandering  voice?" 
he  asked,  and  as  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy,  the  sentiment  made 
a  profound  impression  on  John  Bright. 
In  fact,  the  cuckoo  is  a  poetical  and 
metaphysical  puzzle,  eluding  the  obser- 
vation of  the  naturalist  and  defying  the 
analysis  of  the  philosopher.  Though 
comparatively  seldom  seen,  he  is  al- 
ways very  much  In  evidence.  The  mo- 
ment he  lands  on  our  shores,  he  is 
clamorously  announcing  his  arrival,  and 
he  goes  on  reminding  us  that  he  is 
always  there,  till  his  chaunt  breaks 
away  In  the  hot  flush  of  summer.  **The 
harbinger  of  spring"  is  his  popular 
designation,  and  he  figures  conspicu- 
ously in  the  poetry  of  the  seasons. 
Other  bards  besides  Wordsworth  and 
Logan— the  author  of  "The  Braes  of 
Yarrow"— have  sung  his  praises  in 
immortal  verse,  and  wben  Gilbert 
White,  once  in  a  way,  dropped  into 
poetry,  he  sang  of  the  vagrant  cuckoo's 
tale.  The  reckless  and  erratic  habits 
of  the  light-hearted  rover  have  always 
enveloped  him  in  an  atmosphere  of 
romance.  There  is  nothing  more  pic- 
turesque in  "Lavengro,"  than  Jasper 
Petulengro's  apothegm,  where  he  com- 
paies  the  vagrant  cuckoo  to  the  gypsy. 


Even  phlegmatic  rustics  have  always 
appreciated  him.  In  the  olden  time,, 
that  is  to  say  about  a  couple  of  gener- 
ations ago,  he  was  honored  as  the  in- 
carnate spirit  of  song  among  the  Pe- 
nates of  each  rural  homestead  and 
self-respecting  cottage.  The  cuckoo- 
clock  with  its  eternal  and  monotonous 
chime  stood  enshrined  in  the  passage 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  No 
sooner  had  he  made  his  April  appear- 
ance than  all  the  village  urchins  were 
imitating  his  note,  which.  Indeed,  needs 
nothing  of  the  vocal  versatility  of  the 
mocking-bird.  For,  as  Paganinl  made 
his  reputation  on  a  single  string,  so  the 
character  of  the  cuckoo's  performance 
is  severe  simplicity.  That  he  is  the 
most  self-satisfied  of  all  musicians  i» 
self-evident  But  the  strange  thing  is^ 
that  as  he  pleases  himself,  so  he  always 
holds  his  audience  spellbound.  We 
have  been  listening  to  an  enchanting 
silvan  concert.  Blackbird  and  thrush 
have  been  singing  in  touch,  and  the 
swelling  spirit  of  emulation  has  only 
enriched  the  blend  of  the  harmony;  by 
way  of  interlude  the  nightingale  has 
been  trilling  out  solos  in  Italian  rou- 
lades, and  from  the  distance,  as  from 
a  bassoon  in  the  orchestra,  comes  the 
softened  bass  of  the  ringdove,  abruptly 
broken  off  and  as  abruptly  recommenc- 
ing.   All  of  a  sudden  the  cuckoo  cuts 
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in,  and  nothing  can  seem  in  worse  taste 
or  less  in  sympathy.  The  Impulse  is  to 
excfaUm,  "Turn  him  out,"  but  as  the 
venerable  Abbot  in  Ardtonish  Halls 
was  impelled  to  bless  when  he  arose 
to  curse,  we  are  compelled  to  change 
our  note—which  the  cuckoo  does  not-— 
and  the  call  for  ejection  dies  away  in 
an  "en<H>re." 

The  truth  is,  there  is  a  deal  of  senti- 
mental association  in  it  all,  and  there 
is  much  in  that  stock  phrase,  the  herald 
of  the  spring.  We  have  been  shivering 
through  a  dreary  winter,  between 
leaden  skies  and  reeking  meadows,  and 
with  the  searching  2darch  winds,  that 
curdle  the  marrow,  despondency  is 
passing  into  despair.  We  waken  one 
fine  week  to  a  wonderful  transformct- 
tion  scene,  with  bursting  leaves  and 
blowing  apple  blossoms.  Beneath  a 
heaven  of  blue  at  last,  we  cast  our 
ulsters  with  our  Jaeger  underwear,  and 
again  the  blood  is  coursing  through 
the  veins.  The  sense  of  exhilaration  is 
the  stronger  for  the  sharp  reaction,  as 
we  take  our  walks  by  the  country  lanes 
and  field  paths.  The  yellow  green  of 
the  swelling  foliage  takes  a  subdued 
glow  in  the  sunblaze;  the  wild  flowers 
are  breaking  out  in  the  vernal  fiush; 
banks  watered  by  the  land  springs  are 
gemmed  with  the  primrose  tufts;  beds 
of  hyacinths  show  blue  in  the  coppices; 
cowslips  and  even  orchids  are  already 
showing  their  heads  in  the  meads;  and 
the  brackens  breaking  through  the  car- 
pets of  fir  needles  are  already  unrolling 
their  silvery  fronds.  With  the  enjoy- 
ment springs  up  a  craving  for  some  ex- 
pression of  sympathy,  and  there  the 
hilarious  cuckoo  chimes  in.  Was  it 
fancy  or  only  a  vocal  allusion?  You 
pause  and  listen  again  for  "the  two- 
fold shout"  Yes,  there  it  is  again, 
this  time  there  is  no  doubt,  for  the 
herald  of  the  spring  sounds  his  Joyous 
trumpet  with  a  breezy  vigor  of  Jubila- 
tion, unimpaired  by  the  Channel  pas- 
sage.   While  you  stand  in  a  futile  at- 


tempt to  locate  him,  he  has  boxed  the 
compass  and  crossed  the  vale. 

Truly  he  is  a  wandering  voice  and 
also  a  mystery.  Like  other  erratic  ana 
adventurous  characters,  he  has  been 
the  subject  of  wild  fables  and  strange 
fancies.  Indeed,  there  is  no  knowing 
where  to  have  him  or  how  to  study 
him.  Other  birds  are  monogamous,  or 
the  matrons  at  least  are  domestic  in 
their  habits  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  After  confinement,  or  when  the 
cares  of  a  young  family  need  attention, 
Madame  Thrush  and  the  more  roving 
pheasant  hen  are  always  to  be  found 
at  home.  Their  mates,  forever  forag- 
ing for  food,  might  be  models  of  the 
most  overworked  pdre  de  famille.  The 
cuckoos  of  both  sexes  cast  family  anxi- 
eties to  the  winds.  The  male  leads  the 
life  of  a  roving  libertine,  and  though 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  Is  faithless 
to  a  wife,  to  say  the  least  he  is  open  ta 
suspicion  as  a  gay  Lothario.  Skimming 
(hedges  and  copses,  keeping  instinc- 
tively out  of  sight,  he  can  indulge  in 
Indiscretions  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  compromising  himself  or  a  lady. 
Nor  is  his  light-minded  love  likely  to  re- 
proach him.  No  smart  mother  on  the 
outskirts  of  Belgravia  has  a  more  pro- 
found detestation  of  the  nuisances  of 
maternity.  Her  habit,  by  the  way,  of 
dropping  her  eggs  promiscuous  shows- 
how  much  of  a  mystery  the  cuckoo  has- 
been,  even  to  such  close  observers  of 
Nature  as  Gilbert  White.  He  assumes, 
as  matter  of  course,  that  his  correspon- 
dent, Daines  Barrlngton,  wonders  how 
the  hedgesimrrow  can  l>e  induced  to- 
sit  on  "the  supposititious  ^%%  with- 
out being  scandalized  at  the  vast,  dis- 
proportionate size."  As  matter  of  fact, 
by  a  provision  pandering  to  follies, 
which  we  should  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected of  Providence,  the  one  ^%%  is 
little  bigger  than  the  other.  But  that 
beneficent  arrangement  having  been 
made  in  her  favor,  the  next  puzzle  is 
horw  she  managed  to  lay  the  q%%  in  a 
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nest  wibich  would  be  a  tight  fit  for  a 
bird  of  half  her  size.  White  vouch- 
safes no  explanation.  But  Mr.  Dixon 
tells  us  in  his  "Bird  Life*'  that  the 
cuckoo  drops  the  egg  on  the  ground 
and  then  traiisports  it  to  its  destina- 
tion with  beak  or  claiw.  Whereupon 
two  other  questions  suggest  themselves, 
and  they  can  never  be  satisfactorily 
solved.  First,  Does  the  careless  mother 
look  out  for  a  nest,  before  or  after 
dropping  the  ^^fs!^  Secondly,  How 
many  eggs  does  she  lay?  For  all  we 
can  tell  it  may  be  but  a  single  one,  or 
she  may  be  prolific  as  a  hen  pheasant, 
though  the  fact  that  cuckoos  are  com- 
paratively scarce  seems  to  tell  against 
the  latter  theory.  Yet,  if  thiey 
are  somewhat  scarce  in  England, 
they  are  more  common  elsewhere, 
and  whereas  they  are  solitaries 
with  us,  in  other  lands  they  are  gre- 
garious. We  can  speak,  at  least,  as  to 
what  we  have  seen,  and  we  have  seen 
them  flitting  about  in  coveys  of  eight 
or  ten  on  the  heath  of  Garhaix,  and 
among  the  standing  stones  of  Caruac. 
And  very  harmonious  seemed  their 
somewhat  sombre  plumage  and  their 
swift  but  uncanny  flight  with  the  gloom 
of  those  superstition-haunted  wastes, 
the  gray  memorials  of  Pagan  worship. 
To  hear  the  cuckoo's  cheery  note,  you 
might  think  he  had  the  clearest  con- 
science in  the  world.  He  can  have 
neither  memory  nor  moral  sense,  or  he 
would  not  carry  it  off  so  gaily.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  "raptores"  who  are 
a  race  apart,  but  the  most  disreputable 
of  birds  as  a  rule  are  guilty  of  nothing 
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(worse  than  peccadillos.  The  jackdaw 
will  steal  for  the  meore  f nn  of  the  thing, 
for  he  can  make  no  possible  use  of  plate 
or  Jewelry,  and  sometimes  under 
temptation  may  make  a  snatch  at  a 
pheasant  chick;  sparrows  are,  of  course, 
notorious  thieves,  but  they  rank  no 
higher  in  crime  than  the  sneaking  pick- 
pockets. But  the  cuckoo,  so  to  speak, 
is  a  murderer  from  liis  cradle;  he  vio- 
lates the  sanctity  of  a  hospitable  hearth, 
his  first  victims  are  his  own  foster- 
brotiiers,  find  before  he  tries  his  wings 
on  the  first  flight  he  Is  imbrued  in 
fraternal  blood,  like  any  Amurath  or 
Bazajet  We  are  aware  that  some 
latter-day  naturalists  have  denied  that 
he  tosses  his  fellow-nurslings  oat  of 
the  nest— we  know  that  Lucrezia  Bor- 
gia and  Bichard  Orookback  have  found 
ardent  apologists— but  we  defy  these 
ingenious  gentlemen  to  prove  their 
negative,  and  all  presumptions  are 
against  them.  In  any  case.  In  the 
young  cuckoo's  portentous  voracity  we 
see  the  germs  of  the  gay  selfishness 
which  characterizes  him  in  later  years. 
The  gaping  maw,  expanding  wider  and 
wider  day  by  day,  swallows  the  food 
that  should  have  sufDced  for  a  whole 
happy  family,  and  for  choice  we  should 
rather  be  killed  offhand  than  doomed 
to  a  lingering  death  of  hunger.  Lastly, 
(there  is  an  obvious  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fond  and  foolish  parents  who 
are  ever  on  the  wing,  to  satisfy  the  in- 
satiate cravings  of  a  nursling  who  only 
waits  for  his  wings  to  show  his  in- 
gratitude. 
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The  refusal  of  the  Taotai  of  Shanghai 
to  permit  foreign  steamers  to  trade  be- 
tween Shanghai  and  Ohnsan,  and  the 
attacks  on  the  English  surveying  imrty 
at  Weihaiwel,  are  two  among  many  in- 
dications  that   the   present   mlers   at 
Peking,    having   scotched   the   leaders 
and  principal  objects  of    the    reform 
party,  are  now  descending  to  details, 
end  to  the  infliction  of  pin-pricks  on  all 
outer  barbarians  who  are  presumably 
alders  and  abettors  of  the  unfortunate 
K'ang  Yu-wei  and  his  followers.      In 
pursuance  of   these   objects   they   are 
evincing  a  fixed  determination  to  put 
beyond  the  pale  everything  that  calls 
itself    foreign,     and    more    especially 
every  means  of  advancement  towards 
enlightenment  which  may  have  gained 
the     advocacy     of     the     unfortunate 
K'ang.    This  policy  is  not  a  wise  one. 
It  reflects  the  feminine  instinct  of  re- 
venge, and  displays  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance of  the  forces  they  are  combating 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
light  of  their  preceding  blunders  in  the 
same  direction.      For  the  moment  we 
may  set  aside  the  foreign  difficulties 
of  the  Empire.    They  are  such  as  those 
who  run  may  read,  and  will,  we  may 
hope,  be  set  right  by  the  exercise  of 
firmness  and  discretion.    The  opponents 
which  the  Empress  and  her  Ministers 
are  arraying  against  themselves  within 


the  Empire  are,  however,  not  so  easily 
observable.  At  prefient  the  strength  of 
those  who  cherlish  the  teactiing  of 
K'ang  is  to  sit  still,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  overtook  the  signatories 
to  the  protest  against  the  deposition  of 
the  Emperor  are  object  lessons  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  them. 
But,  though  wrapped  in  an  enforced 
silence  they  are  there,  and  are  every 
day  gaining  recruits  and  improving 
their  stock  of  knowledge. 

Physicians  recognize  that  in  some 
forms  of  disease  the  cessation  of  pain 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  symptoms, 
and  an  analogous  state  of  affairs  exists 
at  the  present  moment  in  China,  where 
the  action  of  the  Government  is  so  en- 
tirely divorced  from  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  that,  oblivious  of  the  unrest 
in  their  midst,  the  rulers  cry  Peace, 
Peace,  while  war  and  revolution  are 
threatening.  With  blind  obstinacy  the 
Manchu  rulers  of  the  Empire  are  prov- 
ing themselves  to  be  as  much  opposed 
to  reason  and  as  much  wedded  to  their 
fossilized  system  of  government  as 
they  have  ever  been,  while  their  imme- 
diate actions  have  shown  that  the  only 
reply  they  were  willing  to  vouchsafe 
to  reformers  is  the  old-world  formula 
of  the  executioner's  sword. 

But  this  weapon,  though  formidable 
enough  when   wielded   with  the  wide 
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sweep  commoD  in  Eastern  countries, 
can,  after  all,  only  terrorize  a  compara- 
tive few.  -The  leaders  are  sent  to  tne 
execution  ground,  as  was  lately  ^^ 
case  with  the  six  reformers  at  Peking, 
or  are  compelled  to  fly  the  'country  like 
K'ang  Yu-wei  and  Sun  Yatsen,  but 
the  seed  sown  remains  in  the  land,  and 
having  fallen  on  a  congenial  soil  is 
probably  destined  to  bring  forth  fruit 
at  no  very  distant  date.  The  rulers 
and  the  ruled  are  thus  pulling  in  two 
different  directions.  The  authorities  at 
Peking,  uninfluenced  by  the  opinions 
of  tlhe  outer  world,  and  supremely  igno- 
rant of  everything  beyond  their  imme- 
diate ken,  pursue  their  traditional 
course,  and  attempt  to  force  on  a  now 
inquiring  and  expanding  nation  a  Pro- 
crustean system  of  government  which 
duly  suited  the  people  in  days  gone  by, 
but  which  is  rapidly  becoming  impos- 
sible now  that  light  is  beginning  to 
shine  in  the  provinces  and  knowledge 
to  spread.  Under  the  teachings  of 
K'ang  Yu-wei  and  the  influence  of  for- 
eign literature  it  is  beginning  to  dawn 
on  the  people  that  wisdom  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  writings  of  Confucius  and 
his  followers;  that  there  are  other  and 
better  methods  of  advancement  in 
knowledge  and  in  material  prosperity 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy; 
and  that  If  the  enemy  is  to  be  kept 
from  the  gates,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  they  should  adopt  other  war- 
like methods  than  those  which  satisfied 
all  requirements  when  the  world  was 
young. 

One  potent  agency  in  bringing  about 
this  change  in  the  popular  mind  has 
been  the  "Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Christian  and  General  Knowledge 
among  the  Chinese,"  which,  by  circu- 
lating translations  of  European  works 
on  religion,  science  and  general  sub- 
jects, has,  during  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  its  existence,  done  a  great  and 
increasingly  great  work. 

The  primary  object  with  which  the 


Society  was  established   was  to  gain 
by  some  means  or  other  the  ear  of  the 
intellectual  ctaases.    The  founders  felt 
that  in  a  country  such  as  China  the 
motive  pow«r  for  the  effectual  working 
of  a  change  should  come  from  above 
and  not  from  below,  and  that  so  long 
as    the    mandarins    and    literati    were 
banded  together  in  a  league  of  igno- 
rance,   reforms   would   be   impossible,, 
except  by  the  drastic  method  of  revolu- 
tion.   Their  first  efforts  were  directed^ 
therefore,    to   supplying   the   educated 
classes  with  a  literature  which  should 
enlighten     their     understandings,    and 
show  them  a  more    perfect    way    of 
knowledge  than  their  native  books  were 
able  to  point  out.    This  was  a  wise  step. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries     established    them- 
selves In  the  good  graces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  gained  a  wide  influence 
at  Peking  by  publishing  translations  of 
religious   and   scientific   works   in   the 
pure    literary     style     which     Chinese 
scholars  affect,  and  which  Is  the  only 
guise  under  which  they  are  willing  to 
acquaint  themselves  with   new   facts. 
Following  this  example  the  Society  set 
to  work,  and,  according  to  the  Eleventh 
Report   It  has   already    issued    rather 
more  than  120  works  on  religious,  sci- 
entific and  historical  subjects.    The  re- 
sult  has  been   a   triumphant   success* 
The  books  have  circulated     far    and 
wide  through  the  provinces  and  have 
met  with   a  ready  sale.      That   they 
would  have  gained  an  audience  in  any 
circumstances    there    cannot    be   any 
doubt,  but  unquestionably  events  have 
fought  In  their  favor.    The  war  with 
Japan  produced  a  deep  and  widespread 
impression.      The  ruin  of  the  native 
armies  and   the   destruction   of    thehr 
fleets  brought  home  to  the  people  for 
the  flrst  time  the  fact  that  they  were  be- 
hind the  age;  and  they  eagerly  turned 
for     Instruction     towards     the     same 
sources    which    had    so    successfully 
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armed  Japan  In  the  da^r  of  battle.  A 
strong  Impetna  waa  thus  given  to  tbe 
study  of  Wettem  learning,  and  tlie  ex- 
tent of  this  Impetna  can  best  be  gauged 
by  a  compariflon  of  tbe  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  Society's  books  In  the 
two  years  1893,  before  the  war,  and 
18G6,  after  it  In  the  first  period  817 
dollars*  worth  were  sold,  while  in  the 
second  period  the  sum  of  18,457  dollars 
was  realised.  Thebooksthus  disposed  of 
treat  all  branches  of  Western  learning, 
such,  for  example,  as  geography,  his- 
tory, sciences  and  travel,  besides  the 
Bible.  As  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  those  of  their  books  which  metthe 
public  requirement  were  caught  up,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  when  a  popular 
edition  of  Mackenzie's  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury was  brought  out,  4,000  copies  out 
of  an  edition  of  5,000  were  sold  within 
a  fortnight  So  unprecedented  was 
such  a  rapid  sale,  and  so  continuous 
was  the  demand  for  this  and  other 
works  that  the  printing  trade  at  Shang- 
hai was  completely  nonplussed.  The 
older  houses  could  not  meet  the  de- 
mand on  their  resources,  and  new  print- 
ing establishments  sprang  up  on  all 
sides.  The  price  of  paper  went  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  binders  were 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  work 
thus  suddenly  demanded  of  them. 

In  China  tbe  law  of  copyright  is 
practically  unknown,  and  the  tempta- 
tion, therefore,  to  reprint  works  which 
have  justified  their  appearance  by  their 
popularity  is  often  too  much  for  the 
somewhat  weak  morality  of  Chinese 
publishers.  These  literary  pirates,  like 
their  congeners  further  West  are  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  any  works 
which  are  likely  to  repay  the  question- 
able enterprise  of  reprinting,  and  the 
unwonted  success  of  the  Society's  pub- 
lications instantly  marked  them  down 
as  fitting  and  profitable  spoil.  A  num- 
ber of  these  books  have  been  reprinted 
in  the  province  of  Ssu-ch'uan,  and  In 
most  provinces  the  process  Is  In  full 


swing.  However  disturbing  this  may 
be  to  the  Society's  assets,  it  Is  a  marked 
acknowledgment  of  the  success  of  the 
works  they  publish,  and  they  may  find 
some  satisfaction  in  placing  against 
their  diminished  profits  the  conscious^ 
nesa  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  are^ 
being  served. 

Not  content  with  the  ordinary  system 
of  publication,  the  Society  seeks  to  cir- 
culate l>ooks  and  pamphlets  among  the 
students  at  each  of  the  200  centres  of 
examination.  Success  has  crowned 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  also.  It: 
is  notorious  that  a  great  amount  of  lit- 
erature, not  always  of  the  most  elevat- 
ing character,  is  disseminated  in  this, 
way,  the  students  too  often  carrying^ 
back  to  their  villages  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  restaurants  and  singing: 
rooms.  If  the  Society  can  succeed  i]» 
substituting  their  publications  for  the 
trashy,  and  worse  than  trashy,  books 
which  represent  to  the  bucolic  Chang 
the  fascinating  glitter  of  the  city,  they 
will  do  a  great  work.       "^  •••p  — »'tti«i^ 

But  above  and  beyond  the  efforts  of 
this  Society  the  people  are  trying  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  are 
seeking  for  light  with  an  ardor  which 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible 
before  the  Japanese  war.  Not  only  are 
they  publishing  on  their  own  account 
translations  of  foreign  works  which 
they  deem  likely  to  be  useful,  but  they 
are  multiplying  native  newspapers  at 
such  a  rate  that  if  there  existed  a  Chi- 
nese Imperial  Library,  that  establish- 
ment would  before  long  be  reduced  to 
the  present  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  British  Museum.  In  1805  only 
nineteen  native  newspapers  enlightened 
the  dark  minds  of  the  people.  In  1808 
•this  number  was  quadrupled,  and  the 
stream  has  since  been  pouring  out  with 
Increased  volume  and  without  a  check 
until  the  Dowager  Empress  threw  cold 
water  In  a  strongly  worded  edict  on  all 
such  enterprises.  The  same  chilling  in- 
fluence has  lately  been  used  for  the 
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gappression  of  the  soihoolB  and  colleges 
which  were  springing  into  life,  and  the 
promoters  of  these  establishments  have 
in  many  cases  had  to  yield.  But  though 
for  the  time  being  some  of  the  outward 
symptoms  of  the  agitation  may  be 
checked,  the  movement  is  going  steadily 
on.  The  greed  with  which  Western 
literature  is  being  devoured  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  only  10  per  cent 
t>f  the  entire  population  are  able  to 
read,  and  it  is  by  this  small  proportion 
t>f  the  people  that  the  numerous  editions 
of  the  imi)orted  books  are  devoured. 
On  all  sides  evidences  of  the  spread  of 
knowledge  are  observable,  and  travel- 
lers have  of  late  been  amazed  to  find 
•ofQcials  in  distant  provinces  who  can 
talk  glibly  on  new  scientific  discoveries, 
and  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  constitutional  histories  of  Western 
nations.  Matters  must  have  gone  far 
when  even  so  staunch  an  upholder  of 
the  doctrine  of  China  for  the  Chinese 
as  the  Viceroy  Chang  Ohih-t'ung  him- 
self advocates  the  cause  of  Western 
learning.  In  a  recent  State  paper  he 
recommends  the  addition  of  *'mathe- 
matics,  map-drawing  and  the  elements 
of  science"  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
native  schools,  and  "a  wide  grasp  of 
history,  the  science  of  government  and 
the  study  of  foreign  languages*'  to  that 
of  the  colleges.  The  means  by  which 
he  proposes  to  provide  buildings  for 
those  educational  establishments  have 
a  touch  of  Oriental  absolutism  about 
them  which  is,  at  least,  thorough.  "If 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,"  he  says, 
'*seize  the  Buddhist  and  Taoist  monas- 
teries. China  possesses  several  my- 
riads of  them;  all  have  lands  attached 
to  them,  which  have  been  given  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  if  these  were 
secured  we  should  have  enough  for  all 
our  needs." 

Throughout  the   Empire  numberless 
native  schools  are  doing  good  work  in 
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spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Ooort; 
and  there  is,  speaking  generally,  a 
seething  mass  of  intellectual  discontent 
which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is  as  futile  to  attempt  to  cmah  such 
a  movement  by  the  issuing  of  edicts 
and  the  persecution  of  individuals  as 
it  would  be  to  try  to  check  the  course 
of  the  Yellow  Biver  by  a  barrier  of 
bulrushes,  and  the  government  is  mak- 
ing a  fatal  mistake  in  endeavoring  to 
•trample  on  the  agitation  instead  of 
guiding  it 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  people  the  educated  classes  have 
become  aware  of  their  ignorance,  and 
of  their  consequent  impotence  as  a 
nation,  and  are  holding  out  their  hands 
for  help.  From  their  government  they 
asked  for  bread,  and  they  were  given 
a  stone,  and  it  now  only  remains  for 
them  to  work  out  their  own  enlighten- 
ment with  such  help  as  they  can  get 
from  the  outside.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  the  Chinese  colonists  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Straits  Settlements  and 
elsewhere,  are  forming  organizations 
and  collecting  money  for  the  educatiou 
of  their  stay-at-home  countrymen  in 
Western  knowledge,  while  the  foreign 
Society,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  other  independent  agencies 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  foster  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  native  workers. 
Like  all  large  bodies,  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple are  slow  in  moving,  but  the  time 
win  inevitably  come  when  there  will 
be  an  impetus  from  within  which  will 
compel  them  to  push  forward,  and 
when  that  psychological  movement  ar- 
rives the  Dowager  Empress's  govern- 
ment will  have  either  to  bend  or  to 
break  before  the  national  will;  unless, 
indeed.  It  shall  have  been  already  dis- 
missed by  the  action  of  the  revolution- 
ary forces  which  are  always  in  being 
within  the  Chinese  borders. 

Rohcrt  K.  Doufflas. 
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For  that  prevalent  epidemic,  decrepi- 
tude of  faith,  France  tbafl  shown  herself 
inroUfic  in  physicians  and  prescriptions. 
If  optimism  breaks  down,  it  seems  but 
fair  to  the  versatile  intelle<^  of  Ganl 
to  give  pessimism  a  chance;  if  positiv- 
ism fails,  why  not  try  negativism  or 
nihilism?  Not  the  political  doctrine.  Men 
entendu.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  we  should  restrict  the  term  "nihil- 
ism*' to  a  political  creed  of  which  we 
know  extremely  little,  cuad  which  we 
can  with  difficulty  distinguisfti  from 
anarchism.  It  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  remarkably  well  suited  to  a  form 
of  literary  scepticism  which  submits 
the  most  imi)ortant  operations  of  life 
to  contemptuous  analysis,  and  which 
laughs  at  the  assumed  dignity  of  an 
animal  swayed  by  the  ridiculous  im- 
pulses, the  grotesque  beliefs  and  the 
hopeless  desires  of  mankind,  while  as- 
suring the  individuals  of  the  species 
that  the  worst  possible  mistake  they 
can  make  is  to  take  themselves  seri- 
ously. 

Your  ordinary  propagandist,  of  posi- 
tivist  tendencies,  intent  upon  making 
converts,  is  wont  to  subordinate  liter- 
ary to  practical  effect;  but  a  vehement 
nihilist  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
futility  of  human  effort  is  not  a  theme 
for  the  ponderous  strokes  of  the  polem- 
ical craftsman,  but  for  the  delicate 
handling  of  the  true  literary  artist;  and 
seldom  has  a  creed  of  any  kind  found 
an  expositor  of  such  exquisite  literary 
art  as  the  new  nihilism  has  found  in 
M.  Anatole  France. 

Born  in  the  same  year  with  Mun- 
kacsy,  in  that  1844  in  which  King  Louis 
Philippe  returned  the  visit  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Chateau  d'Bu,  M. 
France  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller  on 
the  Quai  Malaquais.  H^  speaks  with 
an  urbanity  that  would  have  been  cred- 


itable to  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  **incom- 
parable  paysage"  of  the  quais  of  Paris, 
and  truly,  as  lapidary  landscapes  go, 
it  would  be  hard  to  beat  that  which 
greets  the  eye  of  the  pilgrim  as  he 
crosses  the  historic  river  by  the  Pont 
des  Arts  that  Balzac  loved.  "Bom  in 
a  library,"  like  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Anatole  France  exhibits  even  more  un- 
equivocal traces  of  his  origin  in  every 
fragment  that  he  has  penned.  The  dry- 
est  book  upon  the  top  shelf  of  a  chapter 
library  has  a  secret  to  impart  to  him; 
like  Washington  Irving,  he  understands 
the  little  language  of  ancient  yellow 
quartos,  and  can  translate  their  con- 
fidences into  a  tongue  intelligible  to 
the  vulgar.  Many  will  share  his  ear- 
liest bibliographical  recollection,  that 
of  an  early  «Jghteenth^fi^tUJ7  Bible, 
with  the  Amsterdam  landscapes  of  S 
Dutch  artist,  and  God  in  a  white  beard. 
"How  sincerely  I  believed  in  him— al- 
though, between  ourselves,  I  considered 
Him  inclined  to  be  whimsical,  violent 
and  wrathful;  but  I  did  not  ask  Him 
to  render  an  account  of  His  actions.  I 
was  accustomed  to  see  great  person- 
ages behaving  in  an  incomprehensible 
manner."  Tet,  he  adds,  "how  delight- 
ful to  believe  the  secret  of  the  universe 
in  an  old  book,  and  to  find  in  one's 
Noah's  Ark  a  great  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures." 

The  horizon  of  his  childhood  was 
strictly  limited  to  two  bends  of  the 
Seine  valley  and  the  obscure  old  shops 
between  St  Sulpice  and  the  Institut. 
But  in  the  early  days  of  the  Second 
Empire  he  went  to  the  College  Stan- 
islas, where  he  "had  the  best  of 
masters  and  was  the  worst  of  scholars." 
The  college  was  "very  different  then" 
—from  most  schools,  past  or  present 
How  is  it  that  men  of  genius  invariably 
go  to  schools  in  which  every  recognized 
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scholastic    principle    appears    to      be 
openly  defied? 

The  scholars  In  M.  France's  time  were 
few»  and  the  discipline  to  match.  We 
were  given  a  little  liberty  and  took 
more,  and  life  was  very  tolerable.  "The 
Abb6  Lalanne,  our  master,  was  vener- 
able, yet  the  smiles  that  he  provoked 
were  not  few.  He  was  a  poet  who 
took  much  more  pleasure  in  versifica- 
tion than  Lamartine,  but  who  met  with 
less  success."  Here  it  was,  however, 
that  the  youth,  whose  French  style 
''lacked  distinction,"  felt  the  "blossom- 
ing newness  of  thingrs"  and  was  inun- 
dated by  the  divine  Homer.  "At  the 
first  lesson  I  saw  Thetis  rising  like  a 
white  cloud  above  the  waves."  The 
Hellenic  charm  operated  sensibly  upon 
his  artistic  soul.  He  cultivated  the  so- 
ciety of  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  the  "im- 
passibility olympienne"  of  the  Parnas- 
siens  of  1865.  But  he  scarcely  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  Pamasae,  he  never 
became  the  disciple  of  a  school,  and  his 
own  brief  excursions  into  poetry,  such 
as  the  "Noces  Corinthlennes,"  owe  their 
direction  more  to  Alfred  de  Yigny  than 
to  Leconte  de  Lisle,  aad  much  more  to 
Andr6  Ch^nier  than  to  either.  Leav- 
ing college,  he  sauntered  with  an 
amount  of  conscience  which  Stevenson 
blmself  could  not  but  have  approved. 
"I  led  a  solitary  and  <»>ntemplative  life, 
and  as  I  was  studying  nothing,  I 
learned  much."  As  a  child  he  had 
0tudied  art  in  its  noblest  manifestation, 
as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  For  the 
pfhilosophy  of  life,  he  now  turned  to 
tiie  best  available,  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire  and 
Hume.  Nor  was  M.  France's  develop- 
ment to  lack  a  scientific  phase.  The 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  formerly  the  sym- 
bol of  Eden,  became  his  biological  mu- 
seum. He  burrowed  in  Darwin,  and 
glided  over  the  whole  surface  of  Talne. 
"I  should  have  been  provoked  to  anger 
then,  bad  I  been  told  that  the  system  of 
Taine,  like  any  oUier,  was  a  mere  piece 


of  furniture.    It  was  a  glorious  time, 
that    in    which    we    lacked    common 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  neg- 
lected what  we  may  call  the  three 
R's  of  every  Frenchman  of  sensibility: 
Racine,  Rousseau  and  Renan.  In  his 
minute  knowledge  of  religious  archaeol- 
ogy, M.  France  is  pre-eminently  apr^t 
Renan.  So  he  is  in  his  love  of  hagiol- 
ogy.  A  good  nihilist  loves  the  com- 
munion of  saints.  In  order  to  make  a 
saint,  says  M.  France,  in  what  may  be 
a  partial  explanation,  a  foundation  of 
thumping  big  sins  would  seem  to  be 
essential. 

As  in  physiognomy  (you  may,  if  you 
have  an  exuberant  fancy,  trace  a  re- 
mote likeness  to  the  Imperial  effigy  on 
the  French  coins  anterior  to  1870)  so 
in  mental  constitution,  M.  France  is 
typically  French.  Of  his  many  critics 
(and  they  are  all  enthusiasts),  one  has 
written,  "11  eat  I'extr^me  fleur  du  g6nie 
latin."  Among  English  writers  it  Is 
difficult  to  name  any  whom  he  resem- 
bles with  any  degree  of  distinctness. 
Oenerically  spenking,  as  a  master  of 
Irony  and  a  humorist  of  Gervantic  de- 
scent, he  has  not  a  little  in  common 
with  Fielding  and  with  Disraeli;  but  in 
subtlety  he  suggests  a  much  closer 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Meredith,  while  in 
sentiment  he  Is  a  good  deal  nearer  than 
either  to  Dickens.  As  a  practitioner  of 
fiction  he  takes,  perhaps,  a  greater 
license  than  any  of  the  masters  named« 
for  he  is  less  a  novelist  than  a  thinker 
in  novelistic  Uxm,  As  regards  style  it 
is  still  more  difficult  for  us  to  match 
him;  but  by  combining  some  of  the 
features  of  Chesterfield,  of  Sterne  and 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  we  may  get  some 
idea  of  the  pellucid  clearness,  the  happy 
glint  of  fancy  and  the  felicity  in  phrase 
that  go  to  make  up  a  style  absoluMy 
free  from  any  etraining  after  effect.  With 
all  great  artists  it  is  the  same,  their 
talent  seems  to  ignore  labor.  Yet  the 
best  writers  have  worked  their  hardest 
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llike  Cowper)  to  attain  this  sovereign 
appearance  of  ease.  Few  have,  per- 
iiaps,  got  nearer  perfection  in  the  at- 
tempt than  the.  author  of  "ColomtMi" 
(the  "Premier  Prose"  of  Victor  Hugo's 
anagram),  between  whom  and  the 
writer  of  "Pierre  Noziftre''  we  should 
like  well  enough,  if  we  dared,  to  sug- 
jfest  a  comparison.  For  the  wonderful 
^'relief*  and  "atmosphere"  that  M. 
France  is  able  to  concentrate  upon  a 
amall  surface,  a  good  deal  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  long  vijtils  of  Flaubert 
and  Maupassant  A  distinctive  feature 
of  the  style  as  thus  elaborated  is  the 
combination  of  color  with  concision. 
One  marvels  at  the  skill  with  which  the 
author  records  the  impression  received 
not  so  much  (as  it  appears)  by  himself, 
as  by  his  characters.  M.  France  sel- 
dom describes  a  scene  impersonally. 
What  he  excels  in,  is  in  giving  his 
reader  the  reflection  of  external  circum- 
stance upon  the  minds  of  his  actors— 
the  landscape,  or  other  setting,  l)eing 
reflected  or  suggested,  as  it  were,  by 
a  few  exquisite  touches,  while  the 
reader  escapes  the  least  infliction  of 
word  paintin^r  or  topographical  expla- 
nation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  very  complexity 
and  richness  of  M.  France's  style  mul- 
tiplies the  points  of  comparison,  and 
It  would  be  possible  to    name    many 
other  authors,  both  stylists  and  philos- 
ophers, whose  influence  is  clearly  dis- 
<>emible  in  his  writings.    Of  his  debt  to 
Benan  he  makes  no  secret,  and  with- 
out "Candide"  it  may  be  possible  to 
doubt  if  "J^rOme  Ooignard"  could  have 
assumed   its  present  form.    One  fact, 
at  least,  is  abundantly  clear,  that  M. 
France  has  always  been  a  diligent  in- 
•quirer— not  into  the  geography  of  the 
known  merely,  but  also  into  the  selen- 
ography of  the  unknown— and  It  has 
certainly  not  been  from  want  of  due 
investigation  that  he  has  developed  Into 
the  type  of  man    so   comprehensively 
anathematised    pj  Thomas    Edwards, 


some  two  hundred  years  before  our 
nihilist  was  born,  "as  a  very  subtile 
man,  a  seeker,  a  questionist,  a  sceptick 
and,  I  fear  me,  an  atheist." 

But  though  he  is  an  excellent  scholar 
and  ihas  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  anti- 
quary, M.  France  Is  never  a  pedant  or 
a  copyist,  for  he  knows  how  to  subor- 
dinate the  labors  of  research  to  the 
creation  of  an  original  literary  impres- 
sion, and  he  has  gone  as  near  as  any 
one  to  solving  the  problem  of  making 
the  scholar  work  for  the  artist. 

As  a  writer  he  has  two  other  suffi- 
ciently rare  characteristics.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  there  are  few 
minds  which  have  accomplished  much 
that  to  observant  eyes  at  one  time  have 
not  promised  more.  One  may  go  a 
good  deal  further  and  say  that  the 
numl)er  of  writers  wlio  have  sustained 
their  early  promise— or,  still  more, 
made  any  steadyprogress  in  literary  ex- 
cellence—is  exceedingly  small.  Of  this 
chosen  few  Anatole  France  Is  unques- 
tionably one:  His  work  has  not  only 
matured,  but  has  ripened  uniformly 
while  preserving  the  best  qualities  of 
his  youth.  In  the  second  place,  he  is 
seldom  imitative,  and  Is  never  content 
to  Imitate  himself.  In  his  solitary 
novel  of  regulation  pattern,  "Le  Lys 
Rouge,"  M.  France  has  shown  that 
upon  their  own  ground  he  might  prove 
a  very  formidable  rival  of  such  writers 
as  Marcel  Pr6vost  and  Paul  Hervleu. 
But  he  has  shown  a  wise  discretion  in 
refusing  to  liarp  upon  the  study  of  a 
little  corner  of  Parisian  life  and  the 
curious  manner  in  which  the  art  of  love 
is  practiced  there.  Even  Maupassant's 
work  grew  infected  with  this  monoto- 
nous topic,  to  deal  with  which  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  repetition  would 
hardly  seem  possible. 

The  writer  with  whom  Anatole 
France  has  the  most  striking  afl!nlty 
Is  not  one  of  those  that  we  have  named, 
and  not  Heine,  but  Lucia n,  that  strange 
contemporary     of     Marcus     Aurellus, 
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whose  playful  satire  has  still  so  much 
that  Is  of  modem  application  about  it 
In  his  fondness  for  the  dialogue  form, 
in  his  calm  abstention  from  needless 
explanations,  in  his  admirable  blend- 
ing of  comedy  and  philosophy,  and  in 
the  delightful  waywardness  of  his  nar- 
rative, by  which  the  tedious  por- 
tions of  the  tale  proposed  seem,  as  if 
by  magic,  evaded,  M.  France  is  contin- 
ually suggestive  of  Lucian;  and  in  his 
"Histoire  Gontemporaine"  he  has 
erected  for  himself  a  much  better  claim 
to  the  title  of  "Lucian  Bedivivus"  than 
even  Baspe  can  be  said  to  have  done 
by  his  immortal  fantasia  in  the  key  of 
the  "Vera  Historia"  (to  wit,  "Baron 
Munchausen").  As  regards  the  char- 
acters in  the  dialogue,  again,  we  have 
the  same  clearness  of  intention  and  the 
same  perfect  appropriateness  between 
the  personages  and  the  parts  they  have 
to  sustain  in  the  conversation.  There 
is  no  imitation,  of  course,  but  there  is 
a  remarkable  affinity  and  a  common 
attainment  of  that  most  difficult  liter- 
ary aim— the  gift  of  making  us  think 
without  being  a  bore. 

It  Is  significant  that  M.  France  should 
have  christened  the  protagonist  of  his 
great  satire  "Lucien"  (M.  Luden  Ber- 
geret),  and  it  recalls  the  fact  that  in 
his  first  work  of  prose  fiction  "Jo- 
caste,"  the  story  of  a  woman's  remorse, 
leading  to  her  suicide  by  hanging  her- 
self, he  could  not  resist  the  pleasure 
of  applying  to  his  heroine  the  name  of 
the  Theban  Jocasta,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  "pendues."  Before  the 
production  of  "Jocaste"  in  1879,  M. 
France  had  subordinated  his  imagina- 
tion rather  strictly  to  the  pursuit  of 
erudition.  The  taste  is  sufficiently  rare 
among  men  of  high  imaginative  endow- 
ment to  excite  some  amount  of  sur- 
prise. Not  many  imaginative  writers 
have  served  a. literal  apprenticeship  in 
a  library  (M.  France  was  attached  to 
the  library  of  the  Senate  in  1876)  and 
devoted  their  leisure  to  the  editing  of 


the  great  writers  of  past  time.  But 
the  real  complexity  of  Anatole  France's 
genius  was  first  revealed  by  bis  suc- 
cessful story  of  1881  (he  was  now 
thirty-seven),  "Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard."  Irony  and  pathos,  learning 
and  fancy,  love  of  the  past  and  insight 
into  the  present  were  promptly  recog- 
nized to  form  in  the  new  novelist  a 
combination  of  faculties  such  as  are 
very  rarely  seen  in  conjunction. 

The  fable  is  slight,  one  might  even 
say  conventionaL  In  English  fiction, 
at  any  rate,  the  antiquary  and  scholar 
has  been  depicted  more  than  once  with 
a  fund  of  sympathy  or  of  knowledge, 
as  the  case  may  be,  that  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  Dr.  Casaubon  may  be 
deemed  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
delightful  figure  of  Monkbarns,  while, 
between  the  two,  the  portwine-loving 
Dr.  Middleton  symbolizes  a  type  of 
scholar  which,  in  a  countryman  of  the 
convivial  Person,  it  would  be  unbefit- 
ting to  ignore.  Tet  the  portrait  of  M. 
Sylvestre  Bonnard,  of  the  Quai  Mala- 
quais,  member  of  the  Instltut,  is  per- 
fectiy  original  and  perfectiy  new,  for 
it  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  of 
these.  The  delicate  intuition  which  has 
gone  to  make  up  M.  France's  intimate 
portrayal  of  the  mind  of  an  old  recluse 
can  only  be  described  as  one  which 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  himself  might 
have  envied.  The  contrast  between  the 
solemn  pedantry  of  this  modern  Dug- 
dale,  the  self-critical  wisdom  of  his 
soliloquies  and  the  burden  of  pathetic 
lament  that  forms  an  undertone  to  his 
reverie— the  need  of  a  being  to  love, 
of  a  fresh  young  face  to  reflect  and 
concentrate  the  beauty  that  he  felt 
around  him  each  recurring  springtide— 
this  supplies  the  light  and  shade  of  a 
picture  full  of  delicacy  and  charm.  The 
fondness  of  the  complex  mind  for  that 
which  is  simple  and  primitive  Is 
strongly  asserted  in  Bonnard.  He  suc- 
ceeds at  length  In  adopting  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  woman  he  had  loved  years 
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aso,  and  the  fearful  Joys  of  mannscript 
hunting  and  archaeological  diacovery 
are  completely  swallowed  up  by  tue 
prospect  of  becoming  cua  adoptive 
grandfather.  Jeanne  is  to  be  married 
to  a  rather  promising  young  student  of 
the  Ecole  des  Chartes.  "Her  dowry," 
murmurs  Sylvestre,  "there  it  is,  in 
front  of  me!  It  is  my  library.  Henri 
and  Jeanne  have  not  cue  faintest  sus- 
picion of  my  plan;  and  the  fact  is,  I 
am  commonly  believed  to  be  much 
richer  than  I  am.  I  have  the  face  of 
an  old  miser.  It  is  certainly  a  lying 
face;  but  its  untruthfulness  has  often 
won  for  me  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion. There  is  nobody  in  this  world 
respected  so  much  as  a  stingy  rich 
man."  He  keeps  to  his  stem  resolve 
to  sell  his  library,  but  he  has  not  the 
he>art  to  sell  quite  all  of  it.  He  d^ 
termines  to  respite  just  a  few  of  his 
folios,  and  the  number  of  the  reprieved 
shows  a  tendency  to  grow  rapidly  and 
mysteriously.  The  perpetration  of  this 
"crime"  affords  the  material  for  a  char- 
acteristic vignette.  "Each  time  I  come 
across  a  volume  that  has  ever  afflicted 
me  with  false  dates,  omissions,  lies  and 
other  plagues  of  the  archaeologist,  I  say 
to  it  with  bitter  joy:  Qio^  Impostor, 
traitor  and  false  witness^-iHule  retro.*' 
The  distinction  about  the  portrait  of 
Bonnard  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  por- 
trait from  within,  it  depicts  the  inner 
working  of  the  scholar's  mind;  the 
reader  is  initiated  into  what  are  the 
genuine  preoccupations  of  a  student's 
life,  nor  are  the  limitations  and  the 
doubts,  by  which  such  a  man  is  beset, 
concealed  from  view.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  narrow  though  refined 
egotism  of  the  scholar,  absorbed  in  his 
own  special  study,  is  tempered  by  his 
recognition  of  the  relative  futility  of  all 
scholarship,  and  by  the  deeper  and 
more  pathetic  sentiment  of  the  fragil- 
ity of  all  human  destiny. 

The  inclination  of  the  author  to  irony 
is  qualified  by  a  feeling  of  profound 


compassion  for  human  wretchedness. 
Against  the  sceptic's  tendency  to  cold- 
ness and  dryness,  which  seemed  to  be 
gaining  so  terribly  upon  Flaubert's 
work  in  his  later  years,  M.  France  is 
happily  preserved  by  a  delicate  imag- 
ination and  a  very  profound  sensibility. 
Scepticism  has  never  gadned  o^or  his 
heart  He  enjoys  feeling  even  more 
than  apprehending.  "Truths  discov- 
ered by  the  intelligence  remain  sterile^ 
The  heart  alone  is  capable  of  fertilizing 
its  dreams."  So  he  upholds  sentiment 
against  refiection,  and  he  dwells  with 
a  constant  delight  upon  the  vanity  of 
intelligence,  the  inutility  of  science^ 
the  incurable  conceit  of  human  reason. 
Ignorance,  he  says,  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition, not  merely  of  happiness,  but  of 
existence.  It  is  one  of  our  delusions  to 
suppose  that  scientific  truth  differs 
essentially  from  vulgar  error;  is  It  not» 
indeed,  a  complete  mistake  to  endeavor 
to  learn  so  much,  when  we  shall  never 
really  know  cmything? 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is 
merely  the  pleasbig  aide  of  the  life  of 
a  savant,  at  peace  with  the  world,  that 
M.  France  develops  for  us  here.  Bon- 
nard is  a  c4liba$aire,  as  abstracted  as 
Adrian  Sizte,  as  benevolent  and  tender 
at  heart  as  "L'aml  Fritz!"  and  if  he  is 
not  quite  so  plastic  in  the  hands  of  his 
gauvemantea  as  either  Cousin  Pons  or 
the  Abbd  Birotteau,  there  is  a  geniality 
about  his  domestic  relations  not  un- 
worthy of  my  Uncle  Toby.  In  him, 
however,  the  gentleness  of  "my  uncle'* 
is  combined  with  the  scholarly  apti- 
tudes and  the  ironic  humors  of  that 
wise  youth,  Adrian,  in  "Richard  Fev- 
erel."  The  best  of  men  are  famous  for 
making  confidants  of  their  domestic 
pets,  but  few  of  the  latter  have  been 
apostrophised  with  such  exquisite  lit- 
erary discrimination  as  M.  Bonnard's 
cat,  Hamilcar.  "Hamilcar,  somnolent 
prince  of  the  city  of  books,  nocturnal 
guardian  of  my  library— uniting  in  your 
person  the  formidable  appearance  of  a 
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Tartar  warrior  with  the  drooping 
graces  of  an  Eastern  beauty.  Here» 
sleep,  in  a  library  protected  by  your 
military  virtues,  sleep,  my  Hainilcar» 
with  the  luxury  of  a  sultana.  Sleep, 
heroic  and  voluptuous  Hamilcar,  and 
wait  for  the  hour  when  the  mice  will 
dance  In  the  moonlight  before  the  *Acta 
Sanctorum'  of  the  learned  Bollandlats." 

The  antiquary  was  not  insensible  to 
the  rebuff  Implied  to  learning  by  the 
fact  that  Hamilcar  was  more  impressed 
by  the  lightest  word  of  the  housekeeper 
than  by  all  his  honeyed  compliments. 
The  knowledge  made  ihim  Inclined  to  be 
apologetic.  In  his  excitement  one  day 
at  the  discovery  of  a  manuscript,  he 
knocked  a  volume  of  the  ponderous 
Mor6ri  over  noisily  with  his  elbow. 
""Hamilcar,  who  was  waehlng  himself, 
suddenly  stopped  and  looked  angrily  at 
me.  Was  this  the  tumultuous  existence 
he  must  expect  under  my  roof?  'My 
poor,  dear  comrade,'  I  made  answer, 
''I  am  the  victim  of  a  violent  passion,'  '* 
and  he  proceeded  to  expatiate  at  con- 
siderable length  to  his  cat  upon  the 
theory  of  the  passions. 

The  ordinary  lack  of  sympathy  be- 
tween successive  generations  of  ex- 
perts in  matters  of  erudition  is  illus- 
trated in  Bonnard  with  a  rare  power 
of  insight  into  such  topics,  but  upon 
the  whole,  as  will  already  have  ap- 
peared, it  is  the  favorable  side  of  the 
scholarly  life  that  Is  turned  to  us  al- 
most exclusively  in  this  delightful  book; 
the  reader  maintains  a  steadily  opti- 
mistic frame  of  mind,  and  with  diffl- 
•culty  (if  at  all)  restrains  a  sentimental 
tear  when  Bonnard  finds  the  long-de- 
sired manuscript  or  laments  the  prema- 
ture death  of  his  little  godson. 

M.  France  has  retained  a  predilection 
for  the  type  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
scholar,  but  since  he  wrote  "Le  Crime 
de  Sylvestre  Bonnard"  he  has  discov- 
ered a  very  different  kind  of  model, 
and  he  has  mixed  his  colors  upon  a 
Tery     different     plan.    In     "I^      Lys 


Rouge"  we  are  afforded  a  glimpse  of 
the  furious  hatreds  and  the  hurricanes 
of  jealousy  that  subsist  but  too  often 
in  the  relations  between  scholars  of  a 
world-wide  celebrity.  Schmoll,  the 
great  latlnlst,  and  '*af  ter  Mommsen  the 
first  eplgraphist  in  the  world,"  has  re- 
proached his  colleague  at  the  Institute 
M.  Marmet,  the  great  Btruscan  scholar, 
with  combining  a  suspicious  fiuency 
In  Btruscan  with  a  dangerous  ignorance 
of  Latin.  Mounting  the  stairway  at 
the  Institut  one  day,  in  company  with 
Renan  and  Oppert,  Schmoll  met  Mar- 
met  and  offered  him  his  hand.  Marmet 
ignored  the  proffered  courtesy,  and 
said,  "I  don't  know  you."  "WhatI" 
retorted  Schmoll,  "do  you  take  me  for 
a  Latin  Inscription?" 

The  bigoted  self-absorption    of     the 
typical  specialist  is  depicted  with  an 
exquisite  raillery,  and  with  a  seeming 
extravagance  that   is   yet   very   little 
removed  from  the  perfect  truth  In  the 
highly  condensed  portrait  of  M.  Pigon- 
neau.    "I  have  consecrated  my  entire 
life,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  study  of 
Bgyptian    archseology,    nor    have    my 
labors  been  sterile.    I  can  say  without 
self -flattery,  that  my  *  Memoir  upon  the 
handle  of  an  Bgypticm  mirror  in  the 
Louvre  Museum'  may  still  be  consulted 
with  advantage,  though  it  was  one  of 
my   earliest  productions.  .  .  .  Bncour- 
aged   by  the   flattering   reception    ac- 
corded to  my  studies  by  colleagues  at 
the  Institut,  I  was  tempted  for  a  mo- 
ment to  embark  upon  a  work  of  a  very 
much  wider  scope— no  less  than  a  broad 
survey  of  the  weights  and  measures  in 
use  at  Alexandria  under  the  reigu  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  (80-52  B.C.).    But    I 
recognized  very  soon  that  a  subject  so 
general  cuad  so  vast  is  not  in  any  way 
adapted  for  treatment  by  a  genuine 
man  of  science,  and  that  serious  schol- 
arship could  undertake  it  only  at  the 
risk  of  flnding  itself  compromised  amid 
all  kinds  of  adventures.    I  felt  that  in 
considering  several  subjects  at  one  and 
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the  fsame  time  I  was  abandoning  tbe 
fnndamfiotal  pvino^le  of  an  arcbaeoli- 
ogiBt  If  to-day  I  confess  my  error.  If 
I  avow  tbe  incoAoelyable  enthusiasm 
which  launched  me  upon  a  project  so 
extravagant  I  do  H  in  the  interest  of 
the  young  stiident,  who  will  learn  from 
my  example  to  subdue  his  imagituUlon. 
It  is  likely  to  be  his  most  cruel  enemy; 
for  the  scholar  who  has  not  succeeded 
in  stifling  the  imagination  within  him 
is  forever  lost  to  science.  I  shudder 
still  when  I  think  of  the  chasms  over 
which  1  was  dangled  in  my  adventu- 
rous spirit  in  this  (happily)  transitory 
ardor  for  general  ideas.  I  was  within 
an  ace  of  what  is  called  History!  What 
an  abysm!  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
falling  Into  Art  For  History  is  really 
no  more,  or,  at  best  only  a  specious 
and  false  science.  Is  it  not  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  toniay,  that  the 
historian  has  preceded  the  archaeologist 
Just  as  the  astrologer  has  preceded  the 
astronomer,  the  alchemist  the  chemist- 
nay,  as  the  ape  has  preceded  the  man? 
But  thank  heaven!  I  got  off  with  a 
fright" 

Another  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
erudite  mind  as  conceived  by  Anatole 
France  is  marked  by  the  character  of 
M.  J^rOme  Goignard,  a  theological 
student  of  the  greatest  punctilio  in  re- 
gard to  all  matters  of  ritualistic  tradi- 
tion and  doctrinal  accuracy,  but  a 
thoroughgoing  sensualist  and  a  liber- 
tine, not  only  In  action,  but  also  In  his 
whole  philosophy  of  life.  For  an  ex- 
ample of  his  ethical  doctrine,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  subject  of  feminine  pride, 
we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  story 
of  St.  Mary  the  Egsrptlan,  as  inter- 
preted by  Goignard  to  his  scholar, 
Jacques  Toumebroche,  in  "La  ROtls- 
serle  de  la  Relne  Pddauque."  A  scarce- 
ly less  fascinating  example  of  the  soph- 
istries of  this  silver-tongued  old  scoun- 
drel may  be  found  in  his  unflattering 
portrait  of  the  father  of  his  Ghurch. 
The  example  of  Boswell  will  help  us  to 


understand  tbe  subtle     pleasure    that 
certain   minds   derive    from   detecting 
their  own  foibles  in  the  character  of  a 
great  "exemplar  vitse  morumque."  We 
must  never  for  a  moment  he  insists, 
regret  that  disgraceful   denial   of   St 
Peter's.    Think  of  the  prophecies  that 
had  to  be  fulfilled.     "Et  si  ce  Pierre  ou 
G6phas  u'avalt  pas  fait  cette  nuit-lit 
la  demldre  des  Infamies,  II  ne  serait 
pas  aujourd'hul  le  plus  grand  saint  du 
paradls  et  la  plerre  angulaire  de  notre 
salute   Eglise,   pour  la  confusion   des 
honn^tes  gens  selon  le  monde  qui  volent 
les  clefs  de  leur  f61Icit6  ^ternelle  tenues 
par  un  Iftche  coquln.    O  salutaire  ex- 
emple  qui,  tlrant  Thomme  hors  des  fal- 
iacieuses  inspirations  de  Thonneur  hu- 
main,  ie  conduit  dans  les  voles  du  salut! 
O  savante  Economic  de  la  religion!    O 
sagesse  divine,  qui  exalte  les  humbles 
et  les  mis6rables  pour  abalsser  les  su- 
perbes!    O  Mervellle!     O  Mystftre!     A 
la  honte  ^ternelle  des  pharisiens  et  des 
gens  de  Justice,  un  grossler  marlnier 
du   lac  de  Tib^riade,   devenu   par   sa 
lftchet6  6pal8se  la  ris6e  des   fllles  de 
cuisine  qui  se  chauffalent  avec  Inl  dans 
la  cour  du  grana  pr^tre,  un  rustre  et  un 
couard  qui  renon^a  son  mattre  et  sa  foi 
devant  des  maritomes  bien  moins  Jolies, 
sans  doute,  que  la  femme  de  chambre 
de  madame  la  baiilive  de  S^z,  porte 
au  front  la  triple  couronne,  au  doigt 
I'anneau  pontifical,  est  6tabli  au-dessus 
des   prlnces-^v^ues,    des   rols,    et  de 
Tempereur,  est  InvestI  du  droit  de  Her 
et  de  duller;  le  plus  respectable  homme, 
la  plus  honndte  dame  n'entreront  au 
del  que  sMl  leur  en  donne  Tacc^s." 

Full  of  these  racy,  semi-blasphemous 
tirades,  iwe  have  in  Goignard  a  rich 
type  of  the  clerical  mendicant  of  a 
former  age,  In  whom  familiarity  with 
theological  mysteries  had  bred  a  well- 
nigh  atheistical  contempt  for  sacred 
subjects  and  inspired  texts. 

Peace  upon  earth,  it  Is  GoIgnard*s 
conclusion,  can  only  be  attained  by 
mutual  contempt  between     man    and 
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man.  **If  men  only  despised  them- 
selves and  each  other  sincerely,  they 
wonid  no  longer  do  evil,  and  would 
live  together  in  an  amiable  tranquillity. 
All  the  evils  of  polite  society  are  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  citizens 
thereof  think  too  highly  of  themselves, 
raising  honor,  like  a  monster,  upon  an 
altar  of  misery,  both  mental  and  cor- 
poreal. Of  all  the  things  that  I  detest, 
I  hate  worst  this  spirit  which  renders 
men  proud  and  cruel,  this  pride  which 
requires  them  to  honor  themselves  and 
to  honor  their  neighbors.  As  if  any 
one  of  the  race  of  Adam  could  be 
worthy  of  honor!  What  a  detestable 
idolatry!  No,  no!  To  assure  to  human 
beings  an  existence  which  may  have 
something  pleasant  about  it,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  recall  them  to 
their  native  humility." 

But  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  Ana- 
tole  France's  later  woric,  entitled  "His- 
toire  Ocmtempoxtthie^'  (the  series  of 
three  volumes,  appearing  1807-0,  en- 
tiUed  respectively  "L'Orme  du  Mail." 
*'Le  Mannequin  d'Osier"  and  "L'An- 
neau  d*Am6thyste"),  that  we  feel  the 
full  force  of  hia  pessimistic  philosophy. 
The  protagonist,  M.  Lucien  Bergeret, 
is  by  far  the  most  carefully  finished 
portrait  in  the  gallery  of  scholars  from 
which  we  have  already  selected  some 
examples.  In  him  the  playful  irony  of 
Bonnard  is  almost  wholly  replaced  by 
a  cynicism  that  is  full  of  a  profound  bit- 
terness. He  is  Latin  professor  and 
"maltre  de  <Jonf6rences"  to  the  faculty 
of  letters  in  a  city  of  northern  France; 
and  he  takes  the  part  of  a  generally 
dispassionate  and  always  very  satirical 
observer  of  the  byplay  of  scholastic 
life,  and  of  the  numerous  clerical  and 
social  intrigues  which  make  up  the 
life  of  an  important  provincial  town, 
with  its  archbishop,  Its  prefect  and  its 
general  of  division.  The  portraits  of 
these  worthies  and  of  other  local  celeb- 
rities are  all  most  carefully  drawn. 
There  is  Chariot,  the    cardinal     arch- 


bishop, an  elderly  man  of  an  extreme 
fine99e  and  an  unctuously  affectionate 
manner,  but  perfectly  insincere  and  in- 
different to  everything  but  his  own 
dignity  and  freedom  of  action;  and 
Worms-Clavelin,  the  prefect,  a  coarse 
man,  who  "listened  with  his  mouth" 
and  whose  face  betrayed  a  mind  wholly 
impervious  to  moral  delicacy.  At  the 
country  house  which  he  honors  with  bis 
presence  be  is  brutally  anticlerical  and 
cynically  vulgar  in  his  familiarities 
with  the  fair  but  frail  Mme.  de  Gro- 
mance.  His  wife,  like  himself,  has 
much  of  the  Teuton  and  the  Semite  in 
her  composition,  but  she  sends  her 
daughter  to  a  convent  school,  and  is  a 
connoisseur  of  church  ornaments  and 
embroidery.  As  'her  agent  in  procuring 
these  rarities  she  employs  the  astute 
Abb6  Guitrel,  an  aboriginal  of  purest 
French  blood,  from  whom  she  hopes  to 
derive  the  benefits  of  a  pumice-stone 
"to  remove  the  stains  of  Germany  and 
of  Asia."  Guitrel  is  ultimately  adopted 
as  her  candidate  for  a  vacant  bishopric 
in  opposition  to  Bergeret*s  friend, 
Lantalgne,  the  great  preacher  of  St 
Bxupdre,  and  the  only  dialectician  and 
man  of  general  ideas  in  the  place  that 
he  cares  to  measure  his  mind  against. 
Then  there  is  General  Gartier  de 
Ohalmot,  with  an  intelligence  exces- 
sively respectful  of  symbols,  and  a 
voice  that  betrays,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  timidity  of  the  man  and  the 
infaUibiUty  of  the  chief;  and  M.  Ter- 
remondre,  president  of  the  local  arch- 
8e<rfogical  and  agricultural  societies, 
who  got  up  the  local  statue  to  Joan  of 
Arc  and  designs  the  costumes  for  the 
historical  cavalcades.  He  is  a  strong 
anti-Semite  in  the  country  among  the 
game  preservers,  but  his  principles  are 
insensibly  relaxed  at  Paris,  especially 
during  the  financial  dinner-party  sea- 
son. Among  the  minor  characters  are 
Fornerol,  the  skilful  but  unimaginative 
doctor;  M.  le  Premier  President  Cas- 
signol,  a  perfect  picture  of  the  old  man 
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hardened  and  withered,  with  hie  inter* 
eats  exclusively  in  the  past;  Paillot  the 
discreet  bookseller,  wbo  cultivates  the 
reputadon  of  a  learned  and  academic 
hospitality. 

With  none  of  these  personages  has 
Bergeret  much  sympathy,  though  we 
are  continually  startled  by  the  pene- 
tration with  which  he  divines  their  se- 
cret motives  and  lays  bare  their  ideas 
in  all  their  native  crudity.  Nor  has 
he  much  more  fellow-feeling  for  any 
of  his  colleagues.  In  the  small  suc- 
cesses and  triumphs  of  the  pedagogic 
profession  he  can  scarcely  affect  to 
take  an  interest  With  the  simplicity 
of  the  scholastic  mind  he  delights 
rather  to  contrast  the  splendors  of  the 
rich;  to  the  long  trances  of  study,  which 
have  destroyed  their  sense  of  action, 
be  Is  fond  of  opposing  the  rapid  opera- 
tion of  the  man  of  affairs;  with  their 
innocent  and  erudite  senility  he  com- 
pares with  malicious  detail  and  innu- 
endo the  significant  graces  of  the  soci- 
ety lady,  by  whom  their  clumsy  ad- 
vances are  repelled  with  such  a  grand 
disdain.  'His  cjrnical  frankness  out- 
rages the  few  prominent  fellow-towns- 
men whom  his  cleverness  had,  perhaps, 
attracted.  The  local  patriots  are  scan- 
dalized by  his  theory  that  Jeanne  d'Arc 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mas- 
cotte.  The  magistrates  are  displeased 
by  his  humorous  tirade  against  their 
admirable  criminal  procedure,  and  he 
deeply  shocks  M.  Terremondre  by  his 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  disaster 
at  the  Charity  Bazar:  '*Un  des  chefs  du 
parti  cathollque  dans  le  ddpartement, 
rous  devez  savoir  que  votre  DIeu  mon- 
trait  jadis  aux  ftges  bibliques  un  gofit 
assez  vif  pour  les  sacrifices  humalns. 
...  En  ce  temps-Id,  Jehovah  ressem- 
bla!t  it  son  rival  Ghamos;  c'6tait  un 
etre  f6roce,  injuste  et  cruel.  II  se  mon- 
tralt  surtout  friand  de  chair  fralche.^' 
It  needed  something  more  after  this 
than  his  bare  assertion  to  convince  the 
worthy  virtuoso  that  M.  Bergeret  was 


not  "un  grand  enneml  de  notre  re- 
ligion."  It  is  Impossible,  however,  to 
give  a  brief  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the- most  Tenereted  creeds  * 'and 
opinions  crumble  under  the  professor's 
learned  persiflage. 

It  was  natural  that  Mme.  Bergeret 
should  utterly  fail  to  understand  her 
husband:  "Je  ne  te  comprends  pas, 
Lucien.  Tu  rls  de  ce  qui  n'est  pas  risi- 
ble, et  Ton  nesait  Jamais  si  tu  plalsantes 
ou  si  tu  es  sdrieux."  She  goes  on  to 
entreat  Bi.  Boux,  her  husband's  favor- 
ite pupil  (a  young  man  of  sanguine 
disposition,  who  alleviates  his  term  of 
military  service  by  systematic  bribery, 
and  explains  that  what  renders  mili- 
tary life  tolerable  is  the  stupor  result- 
ing from  physical  fatigue  which  acts 
as  a  kind  of  cotton-wool  padding),  to 
instruct  Lucien  in  the  art  of  conciliat- 
ing people  who  are  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  his  career.  But  Bergeret's 
mask  of  irony  places  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  him  and  those  of  his 
academic  chiefs  with  whom  he  was 
most  nearly  allied  by  professional  or 
political  sympathy.  In  the  typical  pro- 
vincial city  of  150,000  souls,  but  five 
Dreyfusards  were  found,  among  them 
Bergeret  and  his  colleague  at  the  Fac- 
ulty, M.  Leterrler.  The  latter  comes 
to  encourage  the  Latin  professor  in  his 
unpopular  opinions  with  the  sentiment 
that  the  truth  embodies  a  force  which 
renders  it  irresistible  and  ensures  its 
ultimate  triumph.  But  such  a  proposi- 
tion was  hardly  likely  to  command  the 
assent  of  M.  Bergeret.  Truth,  he  as- 
sures M.  Leterrler,  does  not  prevail; 
on  the  contrary,  it  generally  perishes 
obscurely  under  public  contempt  and 
insult.  As  to  the  action  of  the  mob 
which  hurls  abuse  and  stones  at  the 
Dreyfusards,  he  points  out  that  there 
is  much  to  explain.  If  not  to  excuse 
their  conduct. 

"Reflect,"  he  says.  **that  truth  has 
many  evident  points  of  inferiority  as 
compared    with    the    He,    which    must 
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eventnally  lead  truth  to  disappear.  The 
lie,  for  instance,  la  multiple,  and  truth 
has  against  it  numbers.  This  is  not  its 
only  defect  Truth  is  inert;  it  is  not 
susceptible  to  modification,  it  does  not 
lend  itself  to  combinations  which  en- 
able it  easily  to  enter  either  into  the  in- 
telllgence  or  into  the  passions  of  men. 
The  lie,  on  the  other  hand,  has  marvel- 
lous resource.  It  is  ductile,  it  is  plas- 
tic. More  than  this,  it  is  natural  and 
even  moral,  insomuch  as  it  corresponds 
with  the  habits  of  man,  who  has  based 
his  ideaa  of  good  and  evil  upon  the 
most  holy  and  the  most  absurd  of  lies. 
The  lie,  therefore,  becomes  the  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  and  beauty  in  man,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  lie  in  the  search  for 
truth  can  only  be  inspired  by  the  cul- 
pable rashness  of  men  of  intellect.  So 
slow,  however,  is  the  substitution  of 
truth  for  falsehood,  that  a  few  simple 
lies  will,  for  ages  to  come,  continue  to 
gild  millions  of  existences."  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  posterity  will  talce 
a  view  essentially  different  or  more 
enlightened  than  that  of  the  present 
hour.  Posterity  is  impartial  only  when 
it  is  indifferent;  that  which  no  longer 
interests  it,  it  promptly  and  irrevocably 
forgets.  The  discourse  that  follows  is, 
in  effect,  a  beautifully  written  supple- 
ment to  the  pessimistic  demonstration 
in  Flaubert's  •*Bouvard  et  P^cuchet" 
of  the  extreme  slenderness  of  the  i)oint 
of  contact  between  erudition  or  scien- 
tific truth  and  the  great  struggling 
mass  of  humanity.  In  his  peaceable 
disdain  of  manlcind,  Bergeret  attains, 
perhaps,  as  near  as  possible  \d  the  su- 
perb resignation  contained  in  that 
notable  sentence  with  which  t^a  Bruy- 
^re  opens  his  **earact6re  de  I'homme:" 

**>>  nous  emportons  point  contre  les 
houmies,  en  voyant  leur  duret^,  leur 
ingratitude,  leur  injustice,  leur  fiertfi, 
Tamour  d'euxmOmes  et  Toubli  des  au- 
tres.  lis  sont  ainsi  faits,  c*est  leur  na- 
ture."' 

It    is   not    merely,    however,    as    the 


theory  of  a  recluse  that  Bergeret's  ni- 
hilism is  exhibited,  for  it  reaches  ita 
transcendent  climax  in  connection  with 
the  one  definite  incident  (apart  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  various  candidates  for 
the  see  of  Turcoing)  round  which  the 
whole  *'Histoire  Gontemx)oraine"  re- 
volves. Every  lover  of  Anatole  Prance 
is  familiar  with  the  details  of  a  ecene 
which  it  were  impossible,  after  him,  to 
describe.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
conjugal  mishap  of  M.  Bergeret  i» 
treated  with  an  originality  which  ex- 
'hibits  the  writer's  ironical  powers  at 
their  very  highest 

The  reflections  with  which  M.  Ber- 
geret reclaims  his  normal  imperturba- 
bility of  spirit  afford  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  his  whole  attitude  of  mind.  In 
words  not  at  all  dissimilar  to  those 
which  J6rOme  Goignard  might  have 
used,  he  fortifies  himself  with  the 
thought  that  our  pride  is  the  primary 
cause  of  our  miseries,  that  we  are 
dressed-up  apes,  who  have  gravely  ap- 
plied ideas  of  iionor  and  virtue  to  situ- 
ations to  which  they  are  wholly  inap- 
propriate, that  the  world  (as  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII  rightly  hald)  makes  a  great 
fuss  of  a  very  small  matter,  and  that 
Mme.  Bergeret  and  M.  Roux  were  in 
reality  as  unworthy  of  nicely  calculated 
praise  or  blame  as  a  couple  of  chim- 
panzees. His  sense  of  humor  was  too 
strong  for  him  to  disguise  the  close  re- 
lationship which  existed  between  him- 
self and  this  pair  of  primates,  but 
he  differentiated  himself  as  being  a 
meditative  chimpanzee,  and  from  this 
distinction  it  may  not  be  denied  that 
'he  derived  a  considerable  amount  of 
satisfaction. 

After  all,  he  concludes,  the  greatest 
service  that  one  can  render  one's  fel- 
low-mortals is  to  recall  to  them  their 
native  ignominy,  to  humiliate  them,  to 
show  the  ephemeral  character  of  their 
work,  the  futile  imbecility  of  their 
pride.  Brought  back  to  the  true  senti- 
ment of  their  condition,  their  existence 
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might,  perhaps,  be  rendered  happy 
enough.  But  they  must  alwaye  bear 
In  mind  that  they  are  no  more  than  a 
kind  of  leprosy,  a  morbid  growth,  a  race 
of  yermln  upon  the  mouldy  8urfa<*e  of 
a  little  ball  which  turns  awkwardly 
round  a  yellow  sun  already  half  gone 
out 

In  the  Ideas  of  Colgnard  and  Ber- 
geret  we  probably  get  the  closest  view 
attainable  of  the  deliberate  conclusions 
of  the  subtlest  and  most  refined  artist 
and  thinker  of  our  time.  As  a  sceptic, 
M.  France  doubts  everything,  and  in 
all  things  discovers  the  secret  defect; 
as  a  dilettante  he  amuses  himself  by 
the  constant  change  and  succession  of 
forms  which  men  are  so  curiously  apt 
to  denominate  progress.  But,  starting 
from  the  pessimistic  conviction  of  the 
Incurable  badnees  and  weakness  of 
humanity,  he  is  finally  touched  by  the 
wretchedness  and  instability  of  human 
destiny,  and  ends  by  demanding  that 
men  should  judge  one  another  with  a 
*'Bcettlcismo  caritatevole."  * 

Sceptical  and  even  cynical  though  the 
majority  of  his  later  work  is,  M. 
France's  judgments  are  never  unchari- 
table, and  the  element  of  compassion  is 
rarely  absent  Few  passages  in  the 
'"Histolre"  are  more  delightful  than 
those  in  which  he  dwells  ui)on  the  hum- 
blest aspects  of  life.  One  of  the  pleas- 
antest  glimpses  that  we  have  of  Ber- 
geret  is  the  scene  in  which,  while  re- 
posing under  his  favorite  ormea  du  mail 
and  meditating  in  his  usual  deprecia- 
tory manner  upon  the  rhetorical  mill- 
tarism  of  the  eighth  book  of  Virgil  and 
the  grotesque  manner  in  which  certain 
Latin  poets  have  been  overrated,  he 
encounters  the  c?iemineau,  or  tramp, 
named  "Pled  d'Alouette."  He  has  a 
ready  sympathy  with  the  poor  jail-bird, 
who  has  nothing  dangerous  about  him, 
unless  it  be  his  rooted  belief  in  happi- 
ness. "Where,  then,"  says  the  professor, 

^Tlttoclo  Pica,   Letteratara  d'ecceslooe,   1800, 
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**are  the  happy  ones  to  be  found?"  "In 
the  farmhouses,"  is  the  prompt  reply» 
Bergeret  got  up  and  placed  a  half-frane 
in  Pled  d'Alouette's  hand.  "You  think. 
Pied  d'Alouette,  that  happiness  is  to 
be  found  under  a  roof,  in  a  chimney 
comer,  or  a  feather  bed.  I  thought 
you  bad  more  good  sense."  The  poor 
chetnineau  takes  the  place  of  the  cob- 
bler in  Lucian's  famous  dialogue  upoa 
the  vanity  of  riches,  while  Bergeret^ 
ruminating  upon  the  dry  scraps  of 
learning  in  his  "Vergillus  Nauticus,"  is. 
left  wondering  where  the  happiness  of 
erudition  comes  In.  Oharming,  again^ 
as  a  pendant  to  the  vignette  of  Bonnard. 
and  his  cat  is  Bergeret's  meditationi 
over  a  canine  foundling  which  he 
adopts  and  befriends  with  an  unaf- 
fected sympathy: 

'II  est  jolir  dit  la  servante. 
Non,  11  n'est  pas  joli,'  dit  M.  Ber^ 
geret  'Mais  11  est  sympathique,  et  ill 
a  de  beaux  yeuz.  G*est  ce  qu'on  disait 
de  moi,'  ajouta  le  professeur,  'quand. 
j*avais  le  triple  de  son  Age  et  pas  encore- 
la  moiti6  de  son  intelligence.  Sans, 
doute,  j'ai  depuis  lors  jet6  sur  Tunivers. 
une  vue  qu'il  ne  jettera  jamais.  Mais 
au  regard  de  la  v6rit6  absolue,  on  pent 
dire  que  ma  connaissance  ^gale  laj 
sienne  par  sa  petitesse.  C'est  comme- 
la  sienne,  un  point  gdom^trique  dans 
nnfini  .  .  .' 

"  'II  faut  iui  donner  un  nom.' 

"La  servante  r^pondit  en  riant,  les 
mains  sur  le  ventre,  que  ce  n'^talt  pas. 
difflcUe. 

"Sur  quoi  M.  Bergeret  fit  int^rieure- 
ment  cette  r6fiexIon,  que  tout  est  slm-^ 
pie  anx  simples,  mals  que  les  esprits 
avisos,  qui  con8id(^rent  les  choses  sous- 
des  aspects  divers  et  multiples,  invis- 
ibles au  vulgalre.  Cprouvent  une  grande 
difficult^  a  se  decider  m^me  dans  les 
moindres  affaires." 

It  will  be  seen  that,  far  as  M.  France 
has  travelled  in  other  respects  since 
he  achieved  his  first  great  triumph  with 
'*Bonnard,"   his   Ironic   temper   is   stilL 
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qualified  by  the  same  deep  compassion 
for  the  weak  and  the  humble.  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  qualities  Is 
elevated  Into  an  article  of  faith  by  the 
writer  in  his  admirable  book  of  Pen- 
ates ('*Le  Jardin  d'Epieure,"  1896). 

"Plus  je  songe  ft  la  vie  humaine,  plus 
Je  crois  qu'il  faut  lul  donner  pour  t6- 
moins  et  pour  Juges  Tlronie  et  la  Pltld 
...  L'Ironie  et  la  Pitl6  sont  deux 
bonnes  conseilldres;  Tune  en  souriant 
nous  rend  la  vie  aimable;  Tautre  qui 
pleure,  nous  la  rend  sacrde." 

To  avoid  a  weak  compliance  with  the 
vulgar  practice  of  eulogy  was,  in  Lu- 
cian*s  opinion,  the  first  and  most  im- 
perative duty  of  the  historian.    In  his 
"Hietoire  Contemporaine"   M.   France 
has  most  emphatically  not  fallen  into 
this  pitfall.    He  has  nowhere  recklessly 
flattered    his    contemporaries;    he    is 
never  the  sychophant  of  his  own  gen- 
eration.     The  publicists  of  the  hour 
seem,  in  fact,  to  have     irritated    M. 
France    by    their    blatant    optimism, 
much  as  the  charlatans  and  the  thauma- 
turges of  Syria  and  Greece,  with  the 
metallic  timbre  of  their  voices  and  the 
majesty  of  their  long  beards,  afilicted 
the    satirist    of    Samosata    seventeen 
hundred  years  ago.    In  England,  where 
we  are  often  abused  by  a  foreign  press, 
but  have  not,  like  our  neighbors,  the 
advantage   of   being   persistently    and 
solemnly  lectured  upon  our  delinquen- 
<?ie8,  the  need  for  a  contemporary  his- 
torian would  seem  to  be  even  greater 
than  in  France.    As  a  correcdre  to  the 
monotony  of  those  rhapsodies  upon  our 
noble  selves,  with  which  every  paper 
and  platform  In  the  land  is  forever  re- 
dounding, the  value  of  an  English  sat- 
irist, of     the  calibre    of  M.    Anatole 
France,  could  hardly  be  overrated. 

His  tableau  of  modern  French  soci- 
ety Is  a  satire  of  the  most  uncompro- 
mising severity;  but  is  its  severity 
greater  than  its  substantial  truth?  M. 
France's  credibility  gains  enormously 
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from  the  fact  that  he  is  in  no  possible 
sense  a  critic  who  has  failed.    In  Eng- 
land we  are,  of  course,  far  from  un- 
familiar with  the  pess|iK|istic  tc^e  that 
he  most  naturally  adopts.    It  is  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  author  of  the 
"Whirlpool,"  and  it  reaches     a    very 
poignant  note  In  Amy  Levy's  "Minor 
Poet"      One  is,   perhaps,    rather   In- 
clined to  associate  this  heartfelt  dis- 
dain of  an  unappreclative  world  with 
the  mental  processes  of  the  minor  poet, 
though  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  of 
men  the  conjunction  of  bitterness  and 
failure  is  sufllciently   common.      The 
bittemesa  of  Swift  was,  in  part  at  least, 
due  to  this  cause,  and  the  philosophic 
despair  of     BoUngbroke  was,   in    the 
main   perhaps,    the   despair   of   office. 
But  Anatole  France  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  failure— he,  a  man  of  humble  birth, 
a  native  of  the  Quai  Malaquais,  who 
has  by  the  sheer  force  of  wit  scaled 
the  barriers  of  exclusiveness  and  en- 
tered (the  most  aristocratic  coterie  of 
the  Academic.    From  his  youth  he  was 
tri8  livresque,  and  his  early  books  are 
characterized    by  an    erudition    from 
which  he  distils  a  honey  that  has  al- 
ways a  certain  acridity  of  flavor.    But 
it  is  in  his  latest  series  of  volumes, 
upon  every  page  of  which  is  impressed 
his  profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture,   that    the    doctrine  of    Nihilism 
stands  out  so  boldly  as  the  fruit  of  his 
mature  reflections  not  only  upon  books, 
but  also  upon  men  and  women.    The 
commerce  of  books  and  the  habit  of  in- 
tense reflection  and  self-analysis  have 
fitted    him    in    a    degree    that    has 
never  been  excelled  to  fulfil  the  func- 
tion of  an  author  as  he  has  specially 
conceived  it— as  that  of     an    ironical 
critic,  namely,  who  from  a  quiet  and 
sheltered  nook  of  observation  can  medi- 
tate at  his  ease  upon  the  clamor  and 
the    folly— occasionally    pathetic,    but 
more   often   purely   ridiculous— of   his 
fellows  in  the  dusty  market-place. 
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'I  laid  the  ghost  of  his  gifts  at  last 
with  a  lie/'  he  began  suddenly.  "Girl. 
What?  Did  I  mention  a  girl?  O,  she 
Is  out  of  it— completely.  They—the 
women,  I  mean— are  out  of  itn-should 
be  out  of  It  We  must  help  them  to  stay 
in  that  beautiful  world  of  their  own, 
lest  ours  gets  worse.  O,  she  had  to  be 
out  of  it.  Tou  should  have  heard  the 
disinterred  body  of  Mr.  Kurtz  saying, 
'My  intended.'  Tou  would  have  per- 
ceired  directly  then  how  completely  she 
was  out  of  it  And  the  lofty  frontal 
bone  of  Mr.  Kurtz!  They  say  the  hair 
goes  on  growing  sometimes,  but  this— 
ah— specimen  was  Impressively  bald. 
The  wilderness  had  patted  him  on  the 
head,  and  behold,  it  was  like  a  ball— 
an  ivory  ball;  it  had  caressed  him,  and 
— lo!— he  had  withered;  it  had  taken 
him,  loved  him,  embraced  him,  got  Into 
his  veins,  consumed  his  flesh  and  sealed 
his  soul  to  its  own  by  the  Inconceivable 
ceremonies  of  some  devilish  initiation. 
He  was  Its  spoiled  and  pampered  favor- 
ite. Ivory?  I  should  think  so.  Heaps 
of  it  stacks  of  it  The  old  mud  shanty 
was  bursting  with  It  You  would  think 
there  was  not  a  single  tusk  left  either 
above  or  below  the  ground  in  the  whole 
country.  'Mostly  fossil,'  the  manager 
bad  remarked.  It  was  no  more  fossil 
than  I  am;  but  they  call  It  fossil  when 
It  is  dug  up.  It  appears  these  niggers 
do  bury  the  tusks  sometimes— but  evi- 
dently they  couldn't  bury  this  parcel 
deep  enough  to  save  the  gifted  Mr. 
Kurtz  from  his  fate.  We  filled  the 
steamboat  with  it  and  had  to  pile  a  lot 
on  the  deck.  Thus  he  could  see  and 
enjoy  as  long  as  he  could  see,  because 
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the  appreciation  of  this  favor  had  re^ 
mained  with  him  to  the  last.  Yon 
sihould  have  heard  him  say,  'My  ivory.' 
O,  yes,  I  heard  him.  'My  intended, 
my  ivory,  my  station,  my  river,  my—' 
everything  belonged  to  him.  It  made 
me  hold  my  breath  In  expectation  of 
hearing  the  wilderness  burst  into  a  pro^ 
dlgious  peal  of  laughter  that  would 
shake  the  fixed  stars  In  their  places. 
Everything  belonged  to  him— but  that 
was  a  trifle.  The  thing  was  to  know 
what  he  belonged  to,  how  many  powers 
of  darkness  claimed  him  for  their  own. 
That  was  the  reflection  that  made  you 
creepy  all  over.  It  was  impossible— it 
was  not  good  for  one,  either— k>  try  and 
Imagine.  He  had  taken  a  high  seat 
amongrst  the  devils  of  the  land— I  mean 
literally.  You  can't  understand.  How 
could  you— with  solid  pavement  under 
your  feet  surrounded  by  kind  neigh- 
bors ready  to  cheer  you  or  fall  on  you, 
stepping  delicately  between  the  butch- 
er and  the  policeman.  In  the  holy  terror 
of  scandal  and  gallows  and  lunatio 
asylums;  how  can  you  Imagine  what 
particular  region  of  the  first  ages  a 
man's  untrammeled  feet  may  take  him 
into  by  the  way  of  solitude— utter  soil- 
tude  without  a  policeman— by  the  way 
of  silence— utter  silence,  where  no 
warning  voice  of  a  kind  neighbor  can 
be  heard  whispering  of  public  opinion. 
These  little  things  make  all  the  great 
difference.  When  they  are  gone  you 
must  fall  back  upon  your  own  innate 
strength,  upon  your  own  capacity  for 
faithfulness.  Of  course  you  may  be 
too  much  of  a  fool  to  go  wrong— too 
dull  even  to  know  you  are  being  as- 
saulted by  the  powers  of  darkness.  I 
take  it  no  fool  ever  made  a  bargain  for 
his  soul  with  the  devil.    The  fool  is 
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too  much  of  a  fool,  or  the  devil  too 
much  of  a  devil— I  don't  know  which. 
Or  you  may  be  such  a  thunderingly  ex- 
alted creature  as  to  be  altogether  deaf 
and  blind  to  anything  but  heavenly 
sights  and  sounds.  Then  the  earth  for 
you  is  only  a  standing  place--and 
whether  to  be  like  this  is  your  loss  or 
^our  gain  I  won't  pretend  to  say.  But 
-most  of  us  are  neither  one  nor  the 
't>ther.  The  earth  for  us  is  a  place  to 
live  in,  where  we  must  put  up  with 
sights,  with  sounds,  with  smells,  too, 
by  Jove  — breathe  dead  hippo,  so 
to  speak,  and  not  be  contaminated.  And 
ttere,  don*t  you  see,  your  strength 
<;omes  in,  the  faith  In  your  ability  of 
*«dlgging  unostentatious  holes  to  bury 
ithe  stuff  in— your  power  of  devotion, 
not  to  yourself,  but  to  an  obscure,  back- 
breaking  business.  And  that's  difficult 
enough.  Mind,  I  am  not  trying  to  ex- 
cuse or  even  explain— I  am  trying  to 
account  to  myself  for— for— Mr.  Kurtz 
—for  the  shade  of  Mr.  Kurtz.  Thi«  in- 
itiated wraith  from  the  back  of  No- 
where honored  me  with  its  amazing 
confidence  before  it  vanished  alto- 
gether. This  was  because  it  could 
speak  English  to  me.  The  original 
Kurtz  had  been  educated  partly  in 
England,  and— as  he  wa«  good  enough 
to  say  himself— his  sympathies  were  in 
the  right  place.  His  mother  was  half 
English,  his  father  was  half  French. 
All  Europe  contributed  to  the  making 
of  Kurtz,  and  by  and  by  I  learned 
that,  most  appropriately,  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Savage  Customs  had  intrusted  him 
with  the  making  of  a  report  for  their 
future  guidance.  And  he  had  written 
it,  too.  I've  seen  it  I've  read  it  It 
was  eloquent  vibrating  with  eloquence, 
but  too  high-strung,  I  think.  Seventeen 
pages  of  close  writing  he  had  found 
time  for!  But  this  must  have  been 
before  his— let  us  say— nerves  went 
wrong,  and  caused  him  to  preside  at 
certain  midnight  dances,  ending  with 


unspeakable  rites,  which— as  far  as  I 
reluctantly  gathered  from  what  I  heard 
at  various  times— were  offered  up  to 
him— do  you  understand?— to  Mr.  Kurtz 
himself.  But  it  was  a  beautiful  piece 
of  writing.  The  opening  paragraph, 
however,  in  the  light  of  later  informa- 
tion, strikes  me  now  4is  ominous.  He 
began  with  the  argument  that  we 
whites,  from  the  point  of  development 
we  had  arrived  at  must  necessarily 
appear  to  them  (savages)  in  the  nature 
of  supernatural  beings— we  approach 
them  with  the  might  as  of  deity,  and 
so  on,  and  so  on.  *By  the  simple  exer- 
cise of  our  will  we  can  exert  a  power 
for  good  practically  unbounded,'  etc., 
etc.  From  that  point  he  soared  and 
took  me  with  'him.  The  peroration  was 
magnificent  though  difficult  to  remem- 
ber, you  know.  It  gave  me  the  notion 
of  an  exotic  immensity  ruled  by  an  au- 
gust benevolence.  It  made  me  tingle 
with  enthusiasm.  This  was  the  un- 
bounded power  of  eloquence— of  words 
—of  burning,  noble  words.  There  were 
no  practical  hints  to  Interrupt  the  magic 
current  of  phrases,  unless  a  kind  of 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page, 
scrawled  evidently  much  later,  in  an 
unsteady  hand,  may  be  regarded  a£ 
the  exposition  of  a  method.  It  was 
very  simple,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
moving  appeal  to  every  altruistic  senti- 
ment it  blazed  at  you  luminous  and  ter- 
rifying, like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a 
serene  sky:  'Exterminate  all  the  brutes!' 
The  curious  part  was  that  he  had  ap- 
parently forgotten  all  about  that  valu- 
able postcriptum,  because,  later  on, 
when  he  in  a  sense  came  to  himself, 
he  repeatedly  entreated  me  to  take 
good  care  of  *my  pamphlet'  (as  he 
called  it),  as  it  was  sure  to  have  in  the 
future  a  good  influence  upon  his  career. 
I  had  full  information  about  all  these 
things,  and,  as  it  turned  out  I  was  to 
have  the  care  of  his  memory.  I've 
done  enough  for  it  to  give  me  the  indis- 
putable right  to  lay  it  if  I  choose,  for 
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an  everlasting  rest  in  the  dust  bin  of 
progress,  among  all  the  sweepings,  and, 
figuratively  speaking,  all  the  dead  cats 
of  civilization.  But  then,  you  see,  I 
cant  choose.  He  won't  l>e  forgotten. 
Whatever  ne  was,  he  was  not  common. 
He  had  the  power  to  charm  or  frighten 
rudimentary  souls  into  an  aggravated 
witch  dance  in  his  honor;  he  could  also 
fill  the  small  souls  of  the  pilgrims  with 
misgivings;  he  had  one  devoted  friend 
at  least,  and  he  had  conquered  one  soul 
in  the  world  that  was  neither  rudimen- 
tary nor  tainted  with  self-seeking.  No, 
I  can*t  forget  him;  though  I  am  not 
prepared  to  afllrm  the  fellow  was  ex- 
actly worth  the  life  we  lost  in  getting 
to  him.  I  missed  my  late  helmsman 
awfully;  I  missed  him  even  while  his 
body  was  still  lying  in  the  pilot  house. 
Perhaps  you  will  think  It  passing 
atrange,  this  regret  for  a  savage  who 
was  no  more  account  than  a  grain  of 
lumd  in  a  black  Sahara.  Well,  don't 
you  see,  he  had  done  something,  he 
iiad  steered;  for  months  I  had  him  at 
my  back— a  help— an  instrument  It 
was  a  kind  of  partnership.  He  steered 
for  me— I  had  to  look  after  him.  I 
worried  about  his  deficiencies,  and  thus 
a  subtle  bond  had  been  created,  of 
which  I  only  became  aware  when  it 
^as  suddenly  broken.  And  the  inti- 
mate profundity  of  that  look  he  gave 
me,  when  he  received  his  hurt,  remains 
to  this  day  in  my  memory— like  a  claim 
of  distant  kinship  affirmed  In  a  su- 
preme moment. 

"Poor  fool!  If  he  had  only  left  that 
shutter  alone.  He  had  no  restraint— no 
restraint— just  like  Kurtz— a  tree 
awayed  by  the  wind.  As  soon  as  I 
had  put  on  a  dry  pair  of  slippers,  I 
dragged  him  out,  after  first  jerking  the 
6p«ar  out  of  his  side,  which  operation 
X  performed  with  my  eyes  shut  tight. 
His  heels  leaped  together  over  the  little 
doorstep;  his  shoulders  were  pressed  to 
my  breast;  I  hugged  him  from  behind 
desperately.    O,  he  was  heavy,  heavy; 


heavier  than  any  man  on  earth,  I  should 
Imagine.  Then,  without  more  ado,  I 
tipped  him  overboard.  The  current 
snatched  him  as  though  he  had  been  a 
wisp  of  grass,  and  I  saw  the  body  roll 
over  twice  before  I  lost  sight  of  it  for- 
ever. All  the  pilgrims  and  the  mana- 
ger were  then  congregated  on  the  awn- 
lug  deck  about  the  pilot  house,  chatter- 
ing at  each  other  like  a  flock  of  excited 
magpies,  and  there  was  a  scandalized 
murmur  at  my  heartless  promptitude. 
What  they  wanted  to  keep  that  body 
hanging  about  for  I  can*  t  guess.  Embalm 
It,  maybe.  But  I  had  also  heard  another 
and  a  very  ominous  murmur  on  the 
deck  below.  My  friends,  the  woodcut- 
ters, were  likewise  scandalized,  and  with 
a  better  show  of  reason— though  I  ad- 
mit that  the  reason  itself  was  quite  in- 
admissible. O,  quite!  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  if  my  late  helmsman  was 
to  be  eaten,  the  fishes  alone  should  have 
him.  He  had  been  a  very  second-rate 
helmsn>an  while  alive,  but  now  he  was 
dead  he  might  become  a  first-class 
temptation,  and  possibly  cause  some 
startling  trouble;  besides  I  was  anxious 
to  take  the  wl>eel,  the  man  in  pink 
pajamas  showing  himself  a  helpless 
duffer  at  the  business. 

"This  I  did  directly  the  simple  funeral 
was  over.  We  were  going  half-speed, 
keeping  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  I  listened  to  the  talk  about 
me.  They  had  given  up  Kurtz,  they 
had  given  up  the  station;  Kurtz  was 
dead,  and  the  station  had  been  burned 
—and  so  on— and  so  on.  The  red-haii«d 
pilgrim  was  beside  himself  with  the 
thought  that  at  least  this  poor  Kurtz 
had  been  properly  revenged.  *Say! 
We  must  have  made  a  glorious  slaugh- 
ter of  them  in  the  bush.  Eh?  What 
do  you  think?  Say?'  He  positively 
danced,  the  bloodthirsty  little  gingery 
beggar.  And  he  had  nearly  fainted 
when  he  saw  the  wounded  man!  I 
could  not  help  saying,  *You  made  a  glo- 
rious lot  of   smoke,   anyhow.*    I   had 
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seen,  from  the  way  the  tops  of  the 
bushes  rustled  and  flew,  that  almost  all 
the  shots  had  gone  too  high.  You  can't 
hit  anything  unless  you  take  aim  and 
fire  from  the  shoulder;  but  these  chaps 
fired  from  the  hip  with  their  eyes  shut. 
The  retreat,  I  maintained— and  I  was 
right— was  caused  by  the  screeching  of 
the  steam  whistle.  Upon  this  they  for- 
got Kurtz  and  began  to  howl  at  me 
with  indignant  protests. 

"The  manager  stood  by  the  wheel 
murmuring  confidentially  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  well  away  down  the 
river  before  dark  at  all  events,  when 
I  saw  in  the  distance  a  clearing  on  the 
river  side  and  the  outlines  of  some  sort 
of  building.  *  What's  this?  I  asked. 
He  clapped  his  hands  in  wonder.  'The 
station!'  he  cried.  I  edged  in  at  once, 
still  going  half-speed. 

''Through  my  glasses  I  saw  the  slope 
of  a  hill  interspersed  with  rare  trees 
and  perfectly  free  from  undergrowth. 
A  long  decaying  building  on  the  sum- 
mit was  half  buried  in  the  high  grass; 
the  large  holes  in  the  peaked  roof  gaped 
black  from  afar;  the  jungle  and  the 
woods  made  a  background.  There  was 
no  enclosure  or  fence  of  any  kind;  but 
there  had  been  one  apparently,  for 
near  the  house  half  a  dozen  slim  posts 
remained  in  a  row,  roughly  trimmed, 
and  with  their  upper  ends  ornamented 
with  round,  carved  balls.  The  rails,  or 
whatever  there  had  been  between,  had 
disappeared.  Of  course  the  forest  sur- 
rounded all  that.  The  river  bank  was 
clear,  and  on  the  water  side  I  saw  a 
white  man  under  a  hat  like  a  cart 
wheel  beckoning  persistently  with  his 
whole  arm.  Examining  the  edge  of 
the  forest  above  and  below,  I  was  al- 
most certain  that  I  could  see  move- 
ments; human  forms  gliding  here  and 
there.  I  steamed  past  prudently,  then 
stopped  the  engines  and  let  her  drift 
down.  The  man  on  the  shore  began  to 
shout,  urging  us  to  land.  'We  have 
been  attacked,'  screamed  the  manager. 


'I  know— I  know.  If  s  all  right,'  yelled 
back  the  other,  cheerful  as  you  please. 
'Gome  along.  It's  all  right    I  am  glad.' 

"His  aspect  reminded  me  of  something 
I  had  seen— something  funny  I  had 
seen  somewhere.  As  I  manoeuvred  to 
get  alongside,  I  was  asidng  myself, 
'What  does  this  feUow  look  like?'  Sud- 
denly I  got  it  He  looked  like  a  harle- 
quin. His  clothes  had  been  made  of 
some  stnfl^  that  was  brown  hoUand,  prob- 
ably, but  it  was  covered  with  patches 
all  over,  with  bright  patches,  blue,  red 
and  yellow  patches  on  the  back,  patches 
on  front,  patches  on  elbows,  on  knees; 
colored  binding  round  his  jacket,  scarlet 
edging  at  the  bottom  of  his  trousers; 
and  the  sunshine  made  him  look  ex- 
tremely gay  and  wonderfully  neat 
withal,  because  you  could  see  how 
beautifully  all  this  patching  had  been 
done.  A  beardless,  boyish  face,  very 
fair,  no  features  to  speak  of,  nose  peel- 
ing, little  blue  eyes,  smiles  and  frowns 
chasing  each  other  over  that  open  coun- 
tenance like  sunshine  and  shadow  on 
a  wind-swept  plain.  'Look  out,  cap- 
tain!' he  cried;  'there's  a  snag  lodged 
In  here  last  night'  What!  Another 
snag?  I  confess  I  swore  shamefully. 
I  had  nearly  holed  my  cripple,  to  finish 
ofl^  that  charming  trip.  The  harlequin 
on  the  bank  turned  his  little  pug  nosa 
up  to  me.  'You  English?'  he  asked,  all 
smiles.  'Are  you?'  I  shouted  from  the 
wheel.  The  smiles  vanished  and  he 
shook  his  head  as  if  sorry  for  my  dis- 
appointment. Then  he  brightened  up. 
'Never  mind!'  he  cried,  encouragingly. 
'Are  we  in  time?'  I  asked.  'He  is  up 
there,'  he  replied,  with  a  toss  of  the 
head  up  the  hill,  and  becoming  gloomy 
all  of  a  sudden.  His  face  was  like  the 
autumn  sky,  overcast  one  moment  and 
bright  the  next 

"When  the  manager,  escorted  by  the 
pilgrims,  all  of  them  armed  to  the 
teeth,  had  gone  to  the  house,  this  chap 
came  on  board.  'I  say,  I  don't  like  this. 
These  natives  are  in  the  bush,'  I  said. 
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He  assured   me  earnestly   it  was   all 
right      'They  are  simple  people/   he 
added;  'well,    I  am   glad    you    came. 
It    took    me    all    my    time    to    keep 
them    off/     'But    you    said    it    was 
all  right,*  I  cried.    *0,  they  meant  no 
harm/  he  said;  and,  as  I  stared,  he 
corrected  himself,  'Not  exactly.*    Then, 
vivaciously,  'My  faith,  your  pilot  house 
wants  a  clean-up!*     In  the  next  breath 
he  advised  me  to  keep  enough  steam 
on  the  boiler  to  blow  the  whistle  in 
case  of  any  trouble.    'One  good  screech 
will  do  more  for  you  than  all  your  rifles. 
They  are  a  simple  people,'  he  repeated. 
He  rattled  away  at  such  a  rate  he  quite 
overwhelmed  me.      He  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  make  up  for  lots  of  silence, 
and  actually  liinted,  laughing,  that  such 
was  the  case.      'Don't  you  talk  with 
Mr.  Kurtz?'  I  said.      'You  don't  talk 
with  that  man— you  listen  to  him,'  he 
exclaimed,  with  severe  exaltation.  'But 
now—*    He  waved  his  arm,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  was  in  the  utter- 
most depths  of  despondency.    In  a  mo- 
ment he  came  up  again  with  a  jump, 
possessed  himself  of  both  my  hands, 
shook  them  continuously,  while  he  gab- 
bled: 'Brother  sailor— honor— pleasure— 
delight— introduce    myself  —  Russian  — 
son    of  an  archpriest— government  of 
Tambov— what?   Tobacco!  English  to- 
bacco; the  excellent  English  tobacco! 
Now,  that's  brotherly.  Smoke?  Where's 
the  sailor  that  does  not  smoke?' 

"The  pipe  soothed  him,  and  gradually 
I  made  out  that  he  had  run  away  from 
school,  had  gone  to  sea  in  a  Russian 
ship;  ran  way  again;  served  some  time 
in  English  ships;  was  now  reconciled 
with  the  archpriest.  He  made  a  point 
of  that  'But  when  one  is  young,  one 
must  see  things,  gather  experi- 
ence, ideas,  enlarge  the  mind.'  'Here!' 
I  interrupted.  'You  can  never  tell. 
Here  I  have  met  Mr.  Kurtz,*  he  said, 
youthfully  solemn  and  reproachful.  I 
held  my  tongue  after  that.  It  appears 
he  had  persuaded     a    Dutch    trading 
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house  on  the  coast  to  fit  him  out  with 
stores  and  goods,  and  had  started  for 
the  interior  with  a  light  heart  and  no 
more  idea  of  what  would  happen  to 
him  than  a  baby.  He  had  been  wan- 
dering about  that  river  for  nearly  two 
years  alone,  cut  off  from  everybody  and 
everything.  'I  am  not  eo  young  as  I 
look.  I  am  25,*  he  said.  'At  first  old 
Van  Shuyten  would  tell  me  to  go  to 
the  devil,'  he  narrated  with  keen  en- 
joyment, 'but  I  stuck  to  him  and  talked 
and  talked,  till  at  last  he  got  afraid  I 
would  take  the  hind  leg  off  his  favorite 
dog,  60  he  gave  me  some  cheap  things 
and  a  few  guns,  and  told  me  he  hoped 
'he  would  never  see  my  face  again. 
Oood  old  Dutchman,  Van  Shuyten.  I've 
sent  him  one  small  lot  of  ivory  a  year 
ago— so  that  he  can't  call  me  a  little 
thief  when  I  get  back.  I  hope  he  got 
it  And  for  the  rest  I  don't  care.  I 
had  some  wood  stacked  for  you.  That 
was  my  old  house.    Did  you  see?' 

"I  gave  him  Towson's  book.  He  made 
as  though  he  would  kiss  me,  but  re- 
strained himself.  'The  only  book  I  had 
left  and  I  thought  I  had  lost  it'  he 
said,  looking  at  it  ecstatically.  'So 
many  accidents  happen  to  a  man  going 
about  alone,  you  know.  Canoes  get 
upset  sometimes— and  sometimes  you've 
got  to  clear  out  so  quick  when  the 
people  get  angry.'  He  thumbed  the 
pages.  'You  made  notes  in  Russian?' 
I  asked.  He  nodded.  'I  thought  they 
were  written  in  cipher,'  I  said.  He 
laughed,  then  became  serious.  'I  had 
lots  of  trouble  to  keep  those  people  off,' 
he  said.  'Did  they  want  to  kill  you? 
I  asked.  'Oh,  no!'  he  cried,  and  checked 
himself.  'Why  did  they  attack  us?'  I 
pursued.  He  hesitated,  then  said, 
shamefacedly,  'They  don't  want  him 
to  go.'  'Don't  they?'  I  said,  curiously. 
He  nodded  a  nod  full  of  mystery  and 
wisdom.  *I  tell  you,'  he  cried,  'this 
man  has  enlarged  my  mind.'  He  opened 
his  arms  wide,  sU^rlug  at  me  round- 
eyed. 
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COWPER'S  OUSE. 


The  Great  Ouse  is  undistingnishetl 
among  western  waters;  hie  Tery  title 
is  disputed  by  the  channel  in  which  the 
anited  rivers  of  Yorkshire  find  their 
way  to  the  Hnmber;  and  yet  he  is  the 
fifth  largest  English  rlTer. 

His  is  no  impetuous  stream,  tearing 
down  to  the  sea  in  a  bed  that  is  some- 
times water,  sometimes  heaps  of  stones; 
he  pursues  a  temperate  career,  never 
runs  dry,  and  is  seldom  overfull.  The 
fortresses  of  more  troubled  days  are 
no  longer  reflected  in  his  waves;  no 
legends  of  hard  riding  Diclc  or  other 
heroic  robber  linger  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  dwell  on  his  sedgy  banlcs; 
not  even  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  could 
weave  romances  in  which  the  Ouse 
would  play  a  part  He  has  never  been 
a  border  river  since  the  days  of  the 
Danelagh;  he  belongs  to  the  Midlands, 
and  has  had  no  occasion  for  those 
strings  of  castles  which  once  defended 
and  now  adorn  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne, 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye. 

In  the  region  of  Newport  Pagnell  the 
Great  Ouse  first  begins  to  be  a  notice- 
able river;  here  is  the  head  on  which 
are  set  his  two  horns.  From  the  south- 
east comes  the  Little  Ouse,  Ousel,  or 
Lovat,  thus  variously  named,  after  col- 
lecting half  the  waters  of  the  Chiltern 
Hills  and  draining  the  eastern  region 
of  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury;  the  Ousel  is 
still  little  better  than  a  large  brooic, 
but  has  already  travelled  some  score 
of  miles.  The  other  horn,  the  Ouse 
proper,  has  gathered  his  peaceful  fiood 
in  the  wosti'rn  uplands  of  Northampton- 
shire. His  longest  tributary  may  be 
traced  beyond  Bracicley  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Banbury,  and,  being  fed 
by  numerous  winding  brooics,  takes 
the  shape  of  a  river  not  many  miles  to 

the  west  of  Buckingham.    Eight  miles 

Ih»1ow  the  little  borough  which  gives 


its  name  to  a  county,  the  Ouse  receives 
at  Wolverton  the  waters  of  the  Tone. 
Here  in  the  early  days  of  railways, 
trains  stopped  half-way  between  Lou- 
don and  Birmingham  to  give  weary 
travellers  the  opportunity  of  rest  and 
refreshment;  and  here  the  valley  is 
crossed  by  a  viaduct,  which  was  once 
considered  an  imposing  triumph  of  en- 
gineering. From  Wolverton  to  New- 
port Pagnell  is  by  road  four  miles,  by 
river  nearer  ten,  and  there  the  larger 
stream  takes  up  his  little  brother  for 
the  rest  of  their  winding  ramble  to  the 
German  Ocean. 

Nobody  ever  set  out  to  reach  a  given 
destination  with  less  anxiety  about 
eventually  arriving  there  than  the  Ouse,. 
when  he  decided  that,  after  leafing 
Newport  Pagnell,  it  was  as  well  to  go- 
to Bedford.  Being  a  river-god  he  may 
be  credited  with  wisdom  superior  ta 
that  of  mortals;  and  perhaps  he  was 
right  in  expatiating  in  his  meadows, 
listening  to  the  clatter  of  his  poplar 
leaves,  taking  his  pastime  In  broad 
deeps,  and  ever  and  anon  losing  his  way 
among  beds  of  reeds.  The  upshot  of  it 
all  is  that,  whereas  mere  men  make  it 
a  thirteen-mile  walk,  our  river  travels 
forty,  and  is  eventually  so  reluctant  to 
pass  under  the  graceful  bridge  by  the 
Swan  hotel,  that  the  Midland  Railway 
crosses  him  seven  times  in  the  seven 
miles  between  Bedford  and  Sham- 
brook. 

This  sort  of  conduct  might  be  par- 
donable in  a  nymph  or  other  light- 
hearted  feminine  divinity,  but  In  a 
sober  old  river  calls  for  reprobation. 
Father  Thames  shakes  his  head  over  it, 
pointing  to  his  own  noble  curves,  and 
even  the  twisting  Tees  thinks  there 
should   be  a   limit   to   capriclousness, 

though  his  conscience  Is  a  little  uneasy 
about  his  performances  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  Darlington.  He,  however,  can 
plead  mountains  at  his  source,  moun- 
tains without  lakes,  always  trying  to 
a  river  that  wishes  to  be  respectable. 
But  the  Ouse  knew  what  was  to  happen 
to  him;  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
caught  up  by  Dutch  engineers  at  Ear- 
ith,  and  that  the  better  part  of  him, 
hemmed  between  earth-works,  would 
have  to  run  in  two  parallel  straight 
lines  across  the  Fens  to  enter  the  Wash 
at  Lynn  through  an  ungraceful  cut; 
and  thus  he  made  his  playground  in 
the  broad  meadows  above  'Bedford  be- 
fore departing  for  those  regions  where 
unlovely  science  was  to  prevail  over 
bis  artless  whims. 

The  valley  between  Newport  Pagnell 
and  Bedford  is  Cowper's  country.  It 
is  here  that  the  Ouse  gives  us  a  scenery 
all  his  own,  as  he  travels  in  his  leis- 
urely way  around  three  sides  of  a 
quadrilateral  tableland,  whose  greatest 
elevation  is  nowhere  more  than  four 
hundred  feet,  but  whose  flanks  descend 
to  the  meadows  with  some  suddenness 
in  places,  and  yet  with  no  precipitous 
rudenecis.  The  floor  of  the  valley  is 
flat,  sometimes  a  mile  across,  some- 
times a  few  hundred  yards,  and  the 
river  shifts  from  side  to  side  as  his 
fancy  leads;  but  wherever  he  hugs  the 
slopes,  his  stream  is  deep  and  broad 
and  clear.  It  is  the  reproach  of  slug- 
gish rivers  that  they  are  muddy,  but 
not  so  the  Ouse.  A  narrow  fringe  of 
water  lilies  on  either  shore  marks  the 
limit  of  earthiness;  between  those  the 
channel,  twenty  to  forty  yards  in 
breadth,  is  apparently  paved  with 
stone,  for  a  twelve-foot  punti;>ole 
grates  along  the  rocky  bottom.  As  our 
river  never  discloses  the  dark  secrets 
of  his  bed  like  the  shameless  Tees, 
we  can  only  guess  at  the  causes  of 
this  absence  of  sediment  in  hie  still 
deeps,  and  may  conjecture  springs 
breaking  into  his  channel  from  below, 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  carry  away, 
even  in  summer-time,  the  light  depos- 


its of  a  stream  not  subject  to  the  vio- 
lent incursions  of  mountain  torrents. 

The  Ouse  has  never  been  a  highway 
of  any  importance;  he  cannot  boast  of 
a  romantic  population  of  bargees  like 
the  Thames,  or  his  own  tributary,  tlie 
Gam,  which  brings  him  much  mud  and 
no  less  learning,  let  us  hope,  from 
Cambridge.  Commerce  does  not  trouble 
a  river  that  has  no  commodity  to  send 
seawards,  except  such  fruits  of  the 
earth  as,  in  the  present  decay  of  Eng- 
lish agriculture,  we  are  more  apt  to 
receive  from  beyond  the  German  Ocean 
than  to  transmit  to  our  neighbors.  As 
far  up  as  Bedford  there  are  locks,  but 
above  Bedford  not  only  have  we  those 
sevenfold  windings  which  rival  Styx 
"nine  times  interfused,"  but  the  river, 
in  so  much  of  his  course  a  natural 
canal,  deliberately  places  a  well-con- 
sidered impediment  In  the  way  of  sucb 
as  might  be  tempted  to  burden  him 
with  the  vulgarities  of  trade,  for  when 
he  elects  to  leave  the  slopes  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  his  valley,  and 
cross  the  meadows,  he  straightway 
breaks  up  into  two,  or  even  three,  nar- 
row and  frequently  shallow  streams, 
and  thus  continuing  for  a  mile  or  so, 
defies  any  but  the  smallest  boats  to 
travel  on  his  current;  whence  It  has 
happened  that  a  river  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  long,  running 
through  fertile  land  in  a  populous 
country,  has  only  one  town  of  any 
great  importance  on  its  banks.  Buck- 
ingham, Bedford,  Huntingdon,  are,  in- 
deed, county  towns,  but  the  first  of  the 
three  Is  little  better  than  a  village; 
Bedford  owes  Its  recent  expansion,  nol 
to  trade,  but  to  John  Harpur,  the  bene- 
factor of  its  schools;  Huntingdon  Is  at 
most  a  couple  of  sizes  bigger  than 
Buckingham;  even  Ely,  the  largest  of 
the  Ouse  towns  before  we  reach  the 
sea,  was  made  by  monks,  not  by  mer- 
chants, and  is  indebted  to  Its  cathedral, 
not  to  its  trade,  for  such  fame  as  it 
enjoys.      At  King's  Lynn  alone  does 
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commerce  fairly  lay  her  band  upon  the 
river,  King's  Lynn,  from  whence  started 
80  early  as  1330  A.D.,  the  first  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  the  North  Pole;  it 
was  conducted  by  one  Nicholas,  a  Car- 
melite Friar,  who  set  out  for  the  Arc- 
tic regions  relying  on  his  astrolabe, 
and,  so  the  chronicles  of  Lynn  inform 
us,  was  reckoned  to  have  got  there. 

Action  and  the  Ouse  are  out  of  har- 
mony; from  the  time  when  Canute 
paused  upon  his  waters  to  listen  to  the 
singing  of  the  monks  of  Ely,  his  heroes 
have  been  men  of  religion  rather  than 
of  war.  True,  there  is  one  notable  ex- 
ception; Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  son 
of  the  Ouse,  but  a  large  part  of  him 
was  in  the  traditions  of  his  native 
stream.  Oliver,  the  saint,  had  mused 
for  many  years  among  the  meadows 
between  Huntingdon  and  Ely,  before 
be  became  Oliver,  the  man  of  war;  and 
the  warrior  was  not  content  with  beat- 
ing the  Scots  in  the  field  of  Dunbar; 
he  set  his  heart  no  less  on  achieving  a 
controversial  victory  over  the  Presby- 
terians at  Edinburgh,  where,  indeed, 
he  was  confronted  with  greater  stub- 
bornness. 

In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Olney  and 
Emberton  witnessed  the  return  of  the 
King-maker,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
northern  forces  under  Sir  John  Con- 
yers  and  Robin  of  Redesdale;  but  these 
events  have  left  no  local  record. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  rest- 
less  Catesby  had  a  house  at  Hard  mead 
In  the  hills,  four  miles  from  Olney; 
Grayhurst,  the  home  of  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  a  house  well  known  to  Cowper, 
Is  not  far  off,  and  the  young  knight  was 
entangled  in  Catesby's  madcap  scheme 
by  the  agency  of  Father  Garnett; 
whence  came  local  traditions  of  under- 
gi'ound  passages  at  Gayhurst,  of  Dig- 
by*s  hole,  a  secret  way  to  the  river. 
Sir  Kenelm  DIgby  also  lived  at  Gay- 
hurst,  and  left  a  trace  of  himself  in  a 
breed  of  edible  snails,  which  he  im- 
ported for  the  benefit  of  the  Incompar- 


able VenetIa;  they  were  held  by  the 
faculty  of  those  days  to  be  good  food 
for  consumptive  persons.  The  villagers 
of  Gayhurst  have  not  IcMig  ceased  to 
look  for  "Digby's  hoddies." 

And  <Bunyan,  too.  Is  of  the  Ouse;  was 
not  the  greater  part  of  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  written  in  Bedford  Gaol? 
There  are  records  of  his  preaching  at 
Olney  and  other  places  along  the 
river. 

Legh  Richmond,  the  well-known 
writer  of  Evangelical  stories,  was  rec- 
tor of  Turvey  fw  thirty  years;  in  fact, 
the  theological  attitude  of  the  river 
has  always  been  in  the  Evangelical  di- 
rection. There  were  monasteries  near 
his  banks,  but  they  did  not  fiourish; 
the  religious  liouses  at  Bradwell,  Tick- 
ford,  Ravenstone,  Lavendon,  Turvey, 
were  already  far  gone  in  decay  at  the 
DissolutiiHi,  and  were  never  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Cistercian  establish- 
ments of  the  north.  It  was  the  Evan- 
gelical element  at  Olney  that  brought 
to  the  Ouse  its  inspired  worshipper, 
who  was  to  give  the  river  such  fame 
as  it  might  otherwise  have  missed. 
Cowper's  connection  with  the  Ouse  be- 
gan at  Huntingdon  in  1765,  and  ended 
at  Weston  Underwood  in  17d5;  for  the 
whole  of  those  thirty  years  he  never 
left  its  banks  except  for  one  visit  of  six 
weeks  to  Hayley's  home  in  Sussex, 
towards  the  end  of  the  period. 

Olney  in  itself  is  not  a  particularly 
attractive  little  town;  it  can  boast  a 
noble  church,  but  there  is  little  else  in 
it  to  excite  the  attention  of  a  visitor, 
tt  was  not  Olney,  but  Olney's  curate, 
that  caused  the  place  to  be  selected 
as  the  poet's  residence;  but  though 
Olney  is  not  itself  beautiful,  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  beautiful  in- 
deed, and  the  more  romantic  splendors 
of  the  lakes  have  failed  to  inspire  prose 
or  verse  more  delightful  than  the  let- 
ters and  poems  of  William  Cowper. 

The  second  Earl  of  Dartmouth  mar- 
ried the   heiress   of   one    Sir   Charles 
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Kicholl,  an  extensive  landowner  In 
Olney  and  the  district.  In  his  youth 
the  Earl  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  famous  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
and  was,  like  her,  a  leader  in  the  Evan- 
gelical world,  in  the  world  of  White- 
field  and  Wesley.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  resided  in  his  wife's  house  at 
Olney,  but  he  was  much  interested  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  little  place; 
by  his  recommendation  the  Reverend 
John  Newton  was  appointed  curate  at 
Olney,  nor  did  he  withhold  his  counte- 
nance from  Sutdifl^e,  the  great  Baptist 
preacher,  from  whose  seminary  at  Ol- 
ney went  Carey,  the  missionary  and 
orientalist  Five  miles  off,  at  New- 
port Pagnell,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Congregational  churches;  on  the  hill 
at  Clifton  Reynes  the  rector  was  a 
noted  Evangelical,  Mr.  Jones,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Lady  Austen.  In 
those  days  the  line  4)etween  Noncon- 
formist Evangelicals  and  Church  of 
England  Evangelicals  was  not  rigidly 
drawn;  wliat  they  had  in  common  was 
more  than  that  in  which  they  differed; 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  were  at  all  earnest,  had  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  Baptist  Sutcliffe  and  the 
Congregational  Bull  than  with  fox- 
hunting country  parsons  or  the  prel- 
ates of  the  court  Thus  the  Methodist 
movement  was  stronger  then  in  coun- 
try districts  than  it  is  now;  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  wealthy  and  refined,  as 
well  as  by  small  tradesmen  and  arti- 
sans. Not  only  Lord  Dartmouth,  but 
other  country  gentlemen  and  ladies  in 
the  Olney  neighborhood  favored  the 
Methodists.  The  result  was  the  soci- 
ety to  which  Mrs.  Unwin  brought  Cow- 
per. 

The  virtues  of  Mrs.  Unwin  have  be- 
come an  article  of  faith  with  many 
lovers  of  Cowper.  The  poet's  exquisite 
expression  of  his  attachment  to  her; 
the  high  value  wliich  he  set  upon  her 
literary  Judgment;  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  waited  on  her  decline;  the 


beautiful  pictures  which  he  has  drawn 
of  their  domestic  life;  her  own  long  pa- 
tience under  ^e  anxieties  of  his  weak 
mental  health,— all  these  combine  to 
form  a  picture  of  human  relations  so 
full  of  charm,  that  those  who  have  once 
realized  it  resent  any  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  lights  and  shadows. 
If,  however,  we  are  to  do  Justice  to  our 
poet  it  is  due  to  him  to  pursue  some 
inquiry  into  the  features  in  his  intel- 
lectual history,  in  his  artistic  life, 
which  were  introduced  or,  at  any  rate 
developed,  by  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Unwin.  We  may  grant  as  a  defect  in 
the  poet's  organization  that  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who  cannot  walk  of  them- 
selves, who  are  by  the  law  of  their  na- 
ture dependent  upon  the  Judgment  of 
some  other  i>erson,  whose  affection  im- 
poses upon  them  a  loss  of  liberty.  It 
was  necessary  that  Cowper  should  rely 
upon  somebody;  but  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  rely  upon  Mrs. 
Unwin.  Many  a  woman  has  laid  upon 
the  object  of  her  devotion  a  yoke  which 
was  never  f^lt,  and  never  consciously 
attached.  The  truest  affection,  result- 
ing in  mutual  self-sacriflce,  may  exist 
l)etween  husband  and  wife,  and  yet  the 
partner  who  is  apparently  the  gainer, 
may  really  be  the  loser  in  the  partner- 
ship; this  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the 
case  when  one  of  the  partners  is  an 
artist  and  the  other  a  very  loving,  but 
only  an  ordinarily  well-informed  hu- 
man being. 

Cowper  was  by  birth  and  education 
a  member  of  the  English  aristocracy; 
he  was  a  classical  scholar  of  consider- 
able attainments;  he  was  exceptionally 
well  read  in  English  literature;  he  was 
no  milksop;  as  a  schoolboy  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  athletics;  he  was  humor- 
ous, witty,  merry  and  affectionate, 
with  an  unusual  power  of  attracting 
friendship,  especially  the  friendship 
of  women  and  young  men,  and  this 
power  he  retained  to  the  last  years  of 
his  life.    It  is  exceptional  for  a  man  of 
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woman  desire  more  than  this?  Appar- 
ently Mrs.  Unwin  was  not  satisfied,  for 
Bhe  allowed  Cowper  to  write  as  follows 
to  her  son  after  Lady  Austen  had  left 
Olney: 

You  are  going  to  Bristol.  A  lady, 
not  long  since  oar  nearest  neighbor,  is 
probably  there,  she  was  there  very 
lately.  If  you  should  chance  to  fdll 
Into  her  company,  remember,  If  you 
please,  that  we  found  the  connection  In 
some  respects  an  Inconvenient  one; 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  renew  It;  and 
conduct  yourself  accordingly.  A  char- 
acter with  which  we  spend  all  our 
time  should  be  made  on  purpose  for  us; 
too  much  or  too  little  of  any  Ingredi- 
ent spoils  all.  In  the  instance  in  ques- 
tion the  dissimilitude  was  too  great  not 
to  be  felt  continually,  and  conse- 
quently made  our  intercourse  unpleas- 
ant We  have  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  she  has  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  a  return  to  Olney. 

It  took  Cowper  three  years  to  find 
out  the  unpleasantness  of  this  painful 
dissimilitude.  He  writes  in  his  own 
name  and  Mrs.  Unwln's,  who  might 
surely  have  written  to  her  son  herself, 
and  spared  Cowper  the  humiliation  of 
this  disingenuous  and  ungenerous  epis- 
tle. Cowper  had  satisfied  all  that  Mrs. 
Unwin  could  possibly  demand;  he  had 
sent  Lady  Austen  away;  he  had  prac- 
tically, if  not  actually,  said  that  he 
felt  himself  so  bound  to  Mrs.  Unwin 
that  he  could  marry  no  one  else;  could 
she  not  have  let  the  matter  be?  Cow- 
per could  have  had  no  fear  that  Lady 
Austen  would  attempt  to  renew  the  In- 
tercourse by  tlie  mediation  of  young 
Unwin;  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  Lady 
Austen  was  a  lady;  in  fact,  Mrs.  Un- 
win. lik«»  many  other  beneficent  men 
and  women,  was  over-tenacious  of  her 
power,  over-apprehensive  of  Its  loss. 
She  had  made  Cowper  quarrel  with 
Lady  Austen  once  before,  and  there  had 
been  a  n»conclliatlon:  this  time  she  was 
determined  not  to  risk  the  fruits  of  vic- 


tory by  any  possible  oversight.  She 
was  not,  however,  permanently  cured 
of  her  Jealousy;  a  little  postscript  to 
a  letter  of  Cowper,  addressed  to  Lady 
Hesketh,  written  and  signed  by  Mrs. 
Unwin  at  a  later  time,  shows  that 
there  were  still  occasional  quarrels  with 
Oowper's  friends. 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Unwin  was  not  of  Cow- 
per's  world;  she  was  not  of  his  intel- 
lectual world  any  more  than  she  wa$  of 
his  social  world.  Under  Newton*s  In- 
fluence Cowper  could  only  write  hymns; 
under  Mrs.  Unwin's,  rather  common- 
place satire  or  mild  preaching;  it  was 
Lady  Austen  who  showed  him  what  he 
could  do  with  the  incidents  of  everyday 
life,  and  who  elicited  from  him  the 
matchless  descriptions  in  *'The  Task." 
Mrs.  Unwin  restricted  his  reading  to 
the  Bible,  the  newspaper  and  devo- 
tional works;  under  Mrs.  Unwin's  in- 
fluence he  pours  contempt  on  ge<^ogy 
and  astronomy,  and  gives  advice  about 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  which  would 
inevitably  lead  us  to  the  abysmal  igno- 
rance of  the  Boers.  Mrs.  Unwin  toler- 
ated his  humorous  side,  his  powers  of 
dramatic  description;  Lady  Austen  and 
Lady  Hesketh  enjoyed  them.  It  Is  to 
Mrs.  Unwin  that  we  owe  the  popular 
conception  of  Cowper  as  a  mild,  mad 
man,  who  kept  tame  hares  and  wore 
a  white  cap.  But  the  real  Cowper  was 
a  finished  gentleman,  running  over  with 
fun  and  laughter,  particular  about  his 
personal  appearance,  able  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  his  own  terms  by  the  Wrights 
of  Gayhurst,  the  Chesters  of  Chicheley 
and,  above  all,  by  his  delightful  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  EYog,"  the  Throgmortons  of 
Weston  Underwood. 

The  excitements  of  society  were  too 
much  for  Oowper's  delicate  nerves, 
nor  had  he  any  sympathy  with  sport; 
he  preferred  taming  hares  to  chasing 
them,  watching  birds  to  shooting  them; 
but  he  also  loved  the  intimate  com- 
panionship of  a  few  chosen  friends,  and 
he  could  always  find  them.    Sufeh  inter- 
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course  was  good  for  him,  better  for 
him  even  than  visiting  the  sick  in  their 
homes,  and  other  active  charities  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Ckrwper  was 
no  respecter  of  persons;  he  made 
friends  in  all  classes  of  society;  he  is 
as  proud  of  the  affection  of  his  man 
Sam  as  of  that  of  Mrs.  Gourtenay, 
"my  lady  of  the  Ink-bottle,'*  and  when 
living  at  Olney  he  would  run  across  the 
road  with  his  last  copy  of  verses  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  barber,  a  genial  tonsor, 
who  is  still  remembered  by  old  resi- 
dents in  Olney,  and  whose  shop  was 
the  informal  club  of  the  little  town. 

We  may  give  Mrs.  Unwln  her  due; 
devoting  herself  to  Gowper  as  few 
would  have  done,  she  nursed  and  cared 
for  him  in  every  way;  we  may  respect 
her  devotion,  and  yet  we  must  regret 
her  limitations.  She  went  the  wrong 
way  to  work  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  and  who  knows  what  he 
might  have  done  had  'he  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  with  a  woman  of 
more  profound  literary  accomplish- 
ments? 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  restrictions, 
Gowper  remains  one  of  the  few  con- 
summate masters  of  the  Bnglish  lan- 
guage. His  letters  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  incomparable,  the  high- 
water  mark  of  pure,  light,  easy  English 
prose;  the  words  and  the  ideas  fit  like 
a  glove;  both  are  alike  graceful  and 
delicate.  Not  that  Gowper  could  not 
be  stem  upon  occasion;  he  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  contem- 
poraries who  could  pass  an  unfavorable 
criticism  upon  him  with  no  sense  of 
temerity.  There  are  strong  bits  of  sa- 
tire in  his  poetry,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  weak,  and  even  when  his  religios- 
ity offends  us  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  what  he  says  is  fre- 
quently worth  saying,  though  the 
form  in  which  it  is  said  has 
gone  out  of  fashion;  nor  is  he 
deficient  in  shrewdness  and  strong 
common  sense.    As  a  descriptive  poet 


he  has  never  been  surpassed;  be  is  mi- 
nute in  his  observation  and  yet  has  the- 
gift  of  selection;  he  loved  the  scenes 
in  which  his  innocent  life  was  spent^ 
perhaps  more  than  Dr.  Johnson  loved 
Fleet  Street 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  best-known 
portraits  of  Gowper,  those  which  have 
been  most  frequently  reproduced,  rep- 
resent him  in  a  strange  white  cap,  and 
have  thus  contributed  to  make  us  think 
of  him  solely  or  chiefly  as  eccentric. 
The  children    of  Weston    Underwood^ 
during  the  last  years  of  the  poet's  resi- 
dence on  the  Ouse,  when  his  suicidal 
mania  was  talked  about  in  the  locality. 
Were  much  terrifled  by  this  cap;  but 
we  are  not  children,  and  even  though 
Gowper  was  sometimes  insane,  have  no 
right  to  despise  his  teaching  on  that  ac- 
count     Dr.  Johnson   was  subject  to 
melancholy,  though   in   a  less   degree 
than  Gowper,  but  we  do  not  consider 
him  effeminate;     both  were    devoutly 
pious.    The  cap  in  question  was  wori> 
by  all  gentlemen  in  the  time  of  perukes^ 
who  did  not  wish  to  spend  the  whole 
of  their  day  magnlflcently   bewigged. 
Gowper's    was    a  particularly     smart 
affair,  made  for  him  by  Lady  Hesketh, 
and  adorned  with  a  ribbon  and  a  bow. 
Hogarth  has  represented  himself  in  a 
similar  cap;  but  we  do  not  suspect  hln> 
of  too  much  mildness. 

The  best  picture  of  Gowper  is  prob- 
ably that  in  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery; it  was  painted  by  Romney  at  the 
same  time  as  the  better-known  one.  In 
which  a  stagey  effect  Is  produced  by 
the  position  of  the  eyes,  as  of  one  lis- 
tening for  inspiration.  The  less-knowa 
portrait  represents  the  poet  with  a  silk 
handkerchief  thrown  over  the  back  of 
his  head,  which  Is  Inclined  forward; 
full  Justice  Is  done  to  the  delicate  lips 
and  the  earnest  eyes.  Romney  seems  to 
have  kept  this  more  natural  study,  and 
it  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  his  effects. 

At  Weston  Underwood,  Gowper  was 
well  above  the  Ouse,  and  could  look 
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from  the  upper  windows  of  his  house 
across  the  river,  and  beyond  the  high 
irround  of  Filgrave  to  the  Brickhills, 
And  even  down  the  valley  of  the  Ousel 
to  the  distant  Chiltems,  a  smiling  but 
almost  mountainous  prospect;  for  it  Is 
one  of  Ouse's  tricks  to  veil  his  gentle 
slopes  in  such  a  gauzy  haze  as  gives 
the  effect  of  steep  ihills  and  mighty  dis- 
tances. Behind  Weston  is  Yardley 
Ohase,  with  the  great  oaks  that  Cow- 
per  worshipped.  The  tree  to  which  he 
addressed  an  unfinished  poem  is  pol- 
larded; the  real  monarchs  of  the  forest 
are  two,  a  little  further  from  Weston, 
which  he  used  often  to  visit,  and  some- 
times known  as  Gog  and  Magog.  One 
of  them,  however,  is  also  known  as 
Judith,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  it 
was  planted  by,  or  in  honor  of,  the 
Countess  Judith,  half-sister  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  surrounding  country  was 
given  by  her  brother.  The  trees  are 
•certainly  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
the  fact  that  they  alone,  among  the  an- 
<cient  oaks  of  the  forest,  have  been  left 
unpollarded,  indicates  some  special  as- 
sociation. 

The  last  years  of  the  poet's  life  at 
Weston  are  painful  to  think  of.  Mrs. 
Unwin  was  breaking  down,  and  Gow- 
per,  from  having  been  patient,  had  be- 
<;ome  nurse;  insanity  gained  upon  him, 
and  took  a  new  form,  whioh  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  foolish  ministra- 
tions of  a  foolish  schoolmaster  at  Ol- 
ney.  Still,  there  were  lucid  intervals, 
and  not  unfrequent  flashes  of  the  old 
bright  wit.  In  17d5  his  cousin  Johnson 
removed  the  invalids  to  Norfolk.  Mrs. 
Unwin  died  the  following  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  April,  1800,  Gowper's  tor- 
tured clay  found  rest. 

A  century  has  passed  since  Cowper 
rambled  by  the  Ouse— a  century  of  un- 
paralleled movement  in  all  that  ad- 
vances the  material  resources  of  man- 
kind—and yet  how  little  we  are 
changed!      The  Frenchman  still  hates 


an  Englii^man  as  he  did  when  '*The 
Task"  was  written;  England  is  again 
at  war  in  one  of  her  colonies;  the  Evan- 
gelical movement  has  done  its  work, 
and  quieted  down;  but  is  Gowper*s  call 
to  greater  earnestness  any  less  neces- 
sary  to-day  than   it   was   a   hundred 
years  ago?   Amusement  still  takes  the 
first  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  many; 
the  drunkard  still     staggers   in    our 
streets;  behind  the  noble  frontages  of 
our  expanded  towns  there  is  still  the 
squalid     heap    of    derelict    humanity. 
Cowper  does  not  bid  us  to  be  gloomy; 
his  call  Is  not  to  asceticism,  but  to  a 
recognition  that  there     is    something 
more  to  be  lived  for  than  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  own  desires.      Particular 
forms  of  recreation  were  needlessly  of- 
fensive to  the  society  with  which  he 
lived.    We   smile   w^en   we   find   him 
dealing  no  less  severely  with  a  clergy- 
man who  played  the  violin  after  service 
on  Sundays,  than  with     his    sporting 
neighbor.      His  detestation     of    card- 
playing  appears  to  us  out  of  proportion; 
but  then  we  have  forgotten  what  card- 
playing  meant  in  those  days— what  an 
endless  waste  of  time,   of  health,  of 
money.    Whenever  we  are  disposed  to 
be  annoyed  with  Gowper's  dispropor- 
tionate  censures   we   must   recall   the 
circumstances  In  which  he  lived,   the 
dependence  upon  others  Imposed  by  his 
malady,  and  the  not  altogether  happy 
fate     which    determined    those     who 
should  control  his  destinies  at  a  critical 
period  of  his  life.    Surely  there  must, 
after  all,  have  been  an  enormous  vital- 
ity in  the  man  to  write  as  much  as  he 
did,  and  as  well  as  he  did,  placed  as 
he  was. 

Of  all  our  teachers  Gowper  is  the 
most  sincere;  he  lived  as  he  preached, 
brightening  the  common  things  of  life 
with  humor,  sanctifying  them  with 
love;  and  this  is  why  the  gentle  Ouse 
has  its  votaries.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
sociate his  water-lilies  and  his  reeds, 
his  poplars  and  his  willows,  his  broad 
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meadows  and  wooded  slopes,  from  the 
memory  of  the  man  of  whom  it  was 
said:  **If  there  is  a  good  man  living,  It 
is  William  Cowper." 

The  country  has  but  little  changed  in 
the  course  of  a  century.  The  ruins  of 
Capability  Brown's  exploits  are  still 
traceable  at  Weston;  the  square  tower 
of  Clifton  still  looks  down  upon  the 
spire  of  Olney;  there  Is  still  a  clump 
of  poplars  at  Layendon  Mill;  there  is 
still  a  wealth  of  flowering  rushes  with 
their  cherry-scented  blossoms,  of  broad- 
leaved  plants  varying  the  monotony  of 
the  reeds,  of  purple  loose-strife,  of  blue 
forget-me-not  An  adventurous  holi- 
day-maker who  could,  for  a  couple  of 
days,  forego  the  delights  of  dusty  roads 
and  the  rushing  wheel  might  find  a  less 
agreeable  pastime  than  a  voyage  in  a 
canoe  from  Newport  Pagnell  down  to 
Turvey.    Thus  he  might  bathe  himself 
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in  the  atmosphere  which  was  breathed 
by  no  mean  English  poet,  gliding  be- 
neath hills  clothed  with  trees, 
or  between  wide  meadows;  but  he 
would  do  well  not  to  surrender  himself 
unguardedly  to  the  calm  pleasure  of 
plain  sailing,  lest  he  should  rue  his 
error  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a  reed-bed. 
Failing  this  adventure  his  events  will 
be  the  scream  and  flash  of  a  kingfisher, 
or  the  sulky  croak  of  a  heron  disturbed 
in  his  meal  of  freshwater  mussels. 

From  Turvey  to  Bedford  the  Journey 
is  well  enough  for  a  while,  but  he 
must,  indeed,  be  fond  of  water-ways 
who  does  not  weary  of  those  seven-fold 
wanderings  of  the  river  below  Bham- 
brook;  and  yet  these  also  are  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  a  poet  It  was  here 
that  Edward  Fitzgerald  used  to  dream 
and  flsh.  Omar  Khayyam  and  Cow- 
per  meet  upon  the  Ouse. 

J,  C.  Tarver. 


THE  NORTH. 

Other  skies  of  stainless  blue, 
Stranger  seas  and  olive  heights 
Rival  not  the  master  hue 
Of  the  shore  where  rainbow  lights 
Drift  in  heaven,  and  seaward  sink 
Down  the  gray  horizon's  brink. 

Therefore  when  the  hours  are  told 
And  the  shredded  wracks  are  pale; 
And  wide  shafts  of  dusty  gold 
Roof  the  memories  of  the  gale— 
Moulded  waves  that  vastly  ride 
Through  the  lull  of  eventide— 


I  will  praise  the  gusty  thrill 

And  the  tingle  of  the  North; 

Through  the  unsubstantial  chill 

It  is  mine  to  hazard  forth. 

Straining  for  the  western  gleam 
In  the  likeness  of  my  dream! 


Tbe  Speaker. 


E,  s.  P.  n. 
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A  new  curate  was  coming  to  the  par- 
ish church,  and  there  was  a  flutter  of 
interest,  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  exclu- 
sively spiritual. 

The  marriage-garden  of  Kirkholm  re- 
lied for  a  good  deal  of  its  husbandry 
upon  young  clergymen  and  young  doc- 
tors, and  perhaps  the  solid  influence  of 
Archdeacon  Whittaker  owed  more  than 
he  knew  to  the  eligibility  of  his  cu- 
rates. For  many  years  past  he  had 
given  no  title  to  a  candidate  without 
sufficient  social  claims,  and  the  falling- 
in  of  little  livings  kept  happy  time  with 
the  engagements  of  his  staff.  Only  one 
of  the  parish  clergy  had  married  out 
of  the  congregation— and  he  was,  ex- 
emplarily,  a  curate  still.  Consequently 
people  spoke  with  more  than  titular  re- 
spect of  "our  Venerable  Archdeacon," 
and  little  oddities  as  a  preacher— such 
as  a  tendency  to  lose  his  place  and  to 
give  the  same  sermon  on  two  succes- 
sive Sundays— were  treated  with  smil- 
ing toleration. 

"Preaching,  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Whit- 
worth,  whose  daughter  Lilian  was  very 
nearly  engaged  to  one  of  the  four  cu- 
rates; **it  is  practice  that  tells.  Look 
at  that  Pollock  person!"  (Mr.  Pollock 
was  the  vicar  of  St  Ann's).  "You'd 
think  from  his  sermons  the  man  was 
really  in  earnest,  and  yet  when  he 
comes  down  from  the  pulpit  how  does 
he  behave?  'Bear  one  another's  bur- 
dens,' Indeed— and  three  married  cu- 
rates running!" 

"But  he  is  a  very  hard  worker,"  Lil- 
ian remarked.  "He  has  done  a  great 
deal  among  the  poor." 

"Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt,"  answered 
her  mother;  "we  hear  far  too  much 
about  the  slums.  The  lower  classes  are 
very  well  off.  It's  we  that  are  the  poor. 
I  don't  pity  your  mill-hands  at  all— who 
minds  what  class  they  travel?    It's  the 


comfortably  off  that  must  go  some- 
where for  a  holiday,  and  wear  decent 
gloves  and  have  hot  Joints  for  dinner, 
that  I  am  sorry  for.  The  poor!  Rub- 
bish!" 

"He  is  coming  on  Friday,"  said  Dora, 
the  youngest  daughter,  when  this  ir- 
relevance showed  symptoms  of  subsid- 
ing, "and  he  preaches  at  the  iron  church 
on  Sunday  evening. 

"Then  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Whitworth,. 
"they  will  have  the  seats  cleaned.  I 
really  don't  know  what  they  want  with. 
a  chapel  of  ease  at  that  dirty  end  of  the 
itown.  Ease,  indeed!  Ease  ought  to 
begin  with  an  f  and  another  letter.  We 
must  ask  him  to  supper,  poor,  lonely 
young  man." 

"Mr.  How  should  be  told  to  bring 
liim,"  said  Dora.  "Had  not  you  better 
write,  LU?" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Lilian;  "why  should: 
I  write?"  Mr.  How  was  her  particular 
curate. 

Sunday  came  and  there  was  a  large 
congregation  at  the  chapel  of  ease.  Mrs. 
Whitworth,  after  a  hasty  conference- 
with  the  verger  and  a  little  flapping  of 
his  gown,  sat  down  in  a  front  seat,  sup- 
ported by  Mrs.  Bagwell  and  Miss  Amy 
Finch.    The  two  Whitworth  girls  hadi 
declined  to  be  thrust  into  such  extreme 
prominence.      A    modesty    iil-requited 
by  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  for  she  beckoned  up' 
her  own  young  ladies,  after  the  service 
had  begun,  knowing  that  Emma  looked 
almost  pretty  when  she  blushed.  There 
was  a  little  coolness  between  the  heads 
of  the  Whitworth  and  Sedgwick  house- 
hold, consequent  upon  that,  but  happily 
it  did  not  Involve  the  girls,   who  re- 
spected one  another's  love  of  fair  play. 
"I  am  so  sorry,  Dora,"  Julia  Sedgwick 
said,  when  the  service  was  over,  and* 
the  young  people  were  walking  home 
in   a   cluster.    "Mother   meant   kindly,. 
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of    course,  but  I  hope  you   don't    be- 
lieve—'' 

"Of  course  not."  said  Dora.  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  him?'' 

"Oh,  when  he  falls  over  his  surplice 
rather  less,  and  can  find  his  way  a  little 
in  the  prayers  and  does  not  drop  his 
voice  so  much,  and  gives  out  some  of 
the  right  hymns,  we  shall  be  able  to 
Judge  better." 

"He's  nothing  to  Mr.  Richardson," 
Lilian  said.  "Don't  you  remember  we 
heard  him  muttering  to  himself  *0h, 
dear  me,  dear  me!'  and  he  ran  his  poor 
hair  up  into  positive  spikes.  This  one 
—Mr.  Danby— was  not  so  bad  as  that." 
"But  how  unlucky  that  he  could  not 
discover  how  to  get  into  the  pulpit  I 
really  thought  he  would  have  to  climb 
up,  hand  over— Oh!" 

There  was  a  voice  in  Julia's  ear.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,"  it  said.  "I  believe  I 
-er— " 

All  the  girls  turned  round  and  there 
was  the  new  curate  bowing  and  smil- 
ing. 

"How  has  been  called  to  a  sick  case," 
he  said;  "may  I  introduce  myself?" 

He  shook  hands  ail  round  with  the 
disconcerted  girls.  Then  he  turned  to 
Julia. 

:  "There  ought  to  be  a  finger-post,"  he 
sfiid,  "glancing  towards  the  pulpit." 

"Oh,  pray  forgive  me,"  said  Julia, 
"but  of  course—" 

."Why,  what  is  there  to  forgive?  You 
were  very  kind,  I  am  sure." 

"On  the  whole  we  really  were  com- 
plimentary." 

."Oh,  were  you?— I  think  that  must 
have  been  before  I  came  up.  Your 
kindness  seemed  to  me  of  the  castigat- 
ing kind." 

"Oh,  that  is  ungrateful.      Why,  we 
said  you  did  not—" 
J  "I  can  claim  no  credit  for  that    My 
fafiir  won't  go  into  spikes." 

At  the  corner. the  Sedgwicks  said 
good-bye,  and  the  Whitworths  carried 
h^jpie  their  prize. 

Lnme  Aes.       vol.  yiii.       408 


By  comparison  he  really  was  rather 
a  prize.  At  any  rate,  he  was  not  a 
blank.  His  manners  were  perfectly 
easy,  and  his  conversational  powers 
above  the  modest  Klrkholm  average. 
The  only  thing  that  went  at  all  against 
the  grain  of  approval  was  his  silence 
concerning  his  family.  Little  half- 
querries  elicited  no  InformaticMi,  and  to 
direct  interrogation  even  Mrs.  Whit- 
worth  would  not  at  once  proceed. 
There  was  time  enough  for  that. 
Prima  fade  a  gentleman,  with  an  Ox- 
ford degree,  and  a  name  pleasantly  sug- 
gestive of  noble  connections— the  young 
man  deserved  every  encouragement. 

"Now  come  often,"  said  Mrs.  Whit- 
worth,  when  he  rose  to  say  good-bye. 
"Come  whenever  you  feel  inclined— 
whenever  you  feel  lonely.  You  are 
sure  to  find  some  of  us  in,  and  there's 
always  enough  for  supper." 

"How  could  you  say  that,  mother?" 
Lilian  asked,  when  the  young  man  had 
gone.  "Bread  and  cheese,  and  the  cold 
ends  of  pudding." 

"There  are  tins  in  the  cupboard," 
said  Mrs.  Whltworth,  loftily.  "Besides, 
he'll  have  the  sense  to  go  in  time.  I 
hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  his 
connections." 

"Why,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Dora, 
"look  at  Uncle  Joe." 

"No,  Dora,"  answered  her  mother.  "I 
will  not  look  at  Uncle  Joe.  I  prefer  to 
look  at  Aunt  Basset  and  Cousin  Cath- 
erine. Your  Cousin  Catherine  might 
have  been  Lady  Mudge." 

At  the  sound  of  that  dreaded  name 
the  girls  took  their  candles.  Mrs.  Whlt- 
wortli  mounted  upon  the  possible  Lady 
Mudge  was  too  high  for  anything. 

"I  like  him,  Lil,"  said  Dora  when  the 
girls  were  In  their  own  room. 

"Strange,"  Lilian  answered,  "when 
he  showed  such  a  marked  antipathy  to 

3'OU." 

Young  Mr.  Danby  was  soon  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  notable  among  the 
Archdeacon's    successes.       Having    at 
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length  overcome  those  initial  difficulties 
enumerated  by  Miss  Sedgewick,  he  won 
much  favor  in  the  pulpit  It  was  a 
long  time  since  the  parish  church  had 
been  blessed  with  an  extempore 
preacher.  Though  a  few  people  com- 
plained that  Mr.  Danby's  arguments 
had  a  tendency  to  fade  imperceptibly 
away,  and  that,  while  some  of  his  sen- 
tences terminated  with  singular  abrupt- 
ness, others  did  not  terminate  at  all, 
the  mass  of  the  congregation  congratu- 
lated itself  on  having  got  one  of  the 
right  sort.  It  was  felt  that  while  he 
wanted  to  say  something  and  couldn't, 
the  average  curate  wanted  to  say  noth- 
ing and  could.  "Ay,"  chuckled  the  old 
Illiterates,  **but  it's  nice  to  hear  a  bit  of 
talk."  That  was,  indeed,  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  young  man's  pulpit 
style.  It  was  pervaded  by  an  earnest 
familiarity.  It  had  no  eloquence,  no 
brilliancy,  no  distinction.  It  lacked  the 
ozone  of  Intellectuality,  the  delicate  airs 
of  suggestion.  It  touched  a  few  prob- 
lems, and  it  yielded  many  stories.  It 
left  the  imagination  unfed,  but  it  bat- 
ton-holed  the  conscience.  "He  gives  it 
you,"  remarked  a  toper,  who  had  come 
to  hear  him,  **as  straight  as  the  missus 
on  Saturday  night."  In  a  little  while 
It  became  evident  that  the  people  looked 
out  for  the  new  curate's  turn.  The 
church  was  always  full  when  it  was 
known  that  he  was  going  to  preach. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  this  popu- 
larity excited  no  bitterness  in  the  cleri- 
cal bosom.  The  senior  curate  reluc- 
tanUy  admitted  his  disgust  "Hitherto," 
he  said,  "the  parish  church  has  not  been 
sensational.  We  have  left  that  sort  of 
thing  to  St.  Ann's  and  the  Bethels;  I 
wonder  the  dear  Archdeacon  stands 
it" 

"Come!"  said  How;  "Danby  is  a  really 
good  fellow.  He  is  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest." 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  the  senior,  lifting 
a  refined  hand  and  pushing  vulgarity 
gently  away,  "your  bull  of  Bashan  al- 


ways is,  but  a  man  can  be  in  earnest 
without  letting  himself  down.  I'd 
rather  see  the  church  empty  than  tell 
anecdotes  about  little  boys  being  run 
over  and  saved  by  Bibles  in  their 
breast-pockets,  and  soldiers  converted 
by  screws  of  tobacco  done  up  in  leaves 
of  'Songs  and  Solos.'  " 

"It's  a  matter  of  taste,"  said  How. 

"Yes,  and  I  can't  get  the  taste  out  of 
my  mouth.  He  makes  the  better  sort 
horribly  uncomfortable." 

"But  we  make  them  a  great  deal  too 
comfortable.  I,  for  example,  as  is  only 
too  evident,  am  a  powerful  sc^oriflc." 

"Better  send  them  to  sleep  with  sound 
dogma  than  make  them  blubber  witb 
Moody's  stories.  I  wish  Danby  well— 
and  well  out  of  the  parish  church." 

And  something  of  that  sort  really 
did  eventuate. 

Danby  was  told  off  more  and  more 
for  chapel-of-ease  duty,  until  his  work 
amounted  to  a  sole  charge  of  Back  Bnd. 
Back  End  might  have  smelt  no  sweeter 
under  a  rosier  name,  but  it  certainly 
fell  short  of  fragrance  under  its  own. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  entered  into 
the  husbandry  of  that  neglected  vine- 
yard that  the  young  man's  quality 
came  out  He  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work.  The  little  chapel 
was  crowded  to  the  doors.  His  best 
sermons  were  preached  out  of  church. 
In  a  little  while  there  was  not  a  child 
whose  name  and  character  he  did  not 
know,  nor  a  man  for  whose  wages  he 
could  not  account  He  invaded  public- 
houses  at  the  cost  (not  entirely  to  him- 
self) of  beautiful  black  eyes.  He  in- 
stituted or  vitalized  clothing  clubs» 
night  schools,  mothers'  meetings,  cot- 
tage lectures,  a  cr^he,  a  boys*  brigade* 
a  cricket  club,  a  gymnasium,  a  library. 
He  walked  arm  In  arm  with  oily  men» 
not  in  condescension,  but  in  natural 
goodfellowship.  His  pockets  bulged 
with  half-pounds  of  tea.  And  when  the 
present  was  made  he  asked  to  have  a 
cup  with  the  happy  old  lady,  and  he 
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drank  it  conscientiously  out  of  his 
saucer.  (That  was  a  piece  of  serpen- 
tine begullement)  Often  for  a  week 
together  he  was  hardly  out  of  his 
clothes. 

The  Archdeacon  rubbed  his  chin  and 
wondered,  the  senior  curate  lifted  his 
hands  and  clucked.  "There  is  one  com- 
fort, anyhow,"  he  said.  "We  have  iso- 
lated him.    He  won't  spread." 

It  was  hardly  likely  that  Danby'B 
crusade  would  enlist  feminine  enthusi- 
asts. The  two  Whitworth  girls  (Mr. 
How,  now  engaged  to  Lilian,  gener- 
ously devoted  her  to  the  work)  were 
among  the  best  and  stoutest  of  his  re- 
cruits. It  was  quite  true  that  Mrs. 
Whitworth  was  only  a  lukewarm  con- 
vert to  Mr.  Danby's  methods,  and  her 
distrust  of  the  chapel  seats  became 
more  deeply  grounded  than  ever.  She 
began,  however,  to  hear  rumors  that 
authorized  a  wide  toleration.  Back 
end  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  made  a 
separate  district 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Danby  had  not  "said 
anything"  to  Dora,  and  mystery  still 
enshrouded  his  family. 

One  evening,  when  the  young  man 
had  found  time  to  play  a  game  of  ten- 
nis, and  even  to  indulge  in  a  subsequent 
cigarette,  Mra  Whitworth  took  him  in 
hand.  It  happened  that  there  had  late- 
ly settled  in  Kirkholm,  a  certain  Mr. 
Rigby,  fair,  forty  and  not  fat,  and  more 
than  well  enough  to  do.  Mr.  Rigby 
had  asked  with  some  significance,  to 
be  introduced  to  Dora. 

"Mr.  Danby,"  the  matron  began,  "I 
don't  know  what  witchcraft  you  use. 
Think  of  my  girls  going  slumming  as 
they  do!  and  Dora  such  a  little  aristo- 
crat and  all!" 
"Is  she  that?"  the  curate  asked. 
"I  wonder  you  have  not  found  it  out 
Even  from  a  child  she  shrank  from 
anything  that  was  not—what  shall  I 
say?— unexceptionable.  She  never  had 
any  patience  with  parvenus.  Wrong, 
of     course,"   Mrs.   Whitworth    added. 


with  a  splendid  smile,  "but  perhaps  she 
learned  that  from  her  mother." 

"After  all,"  the  curate  said,  "so  long 
as  people  are  decently  bred—" 

"Oh,  that  is  not  everything,  Mr  Dan- 
by; there  is  a  great  deal  in  nice  con* 
nections.  I  think,  by  the  way,  your 
family  came  from—?" 

There  was  no  irruption  of  informa- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Whitworth  added  "Nor- 
folk?" 

"No,"  he  answered.  "I  don't  think 
I  have  any  relations  there." 

"Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Whitworth. 
"Whenever  you  feel  disposed  to  talk  a 
little  about  your  people  we  should  oe- 
so  much  interested." 

"I  hardly  think  so,"  he  said;  "we  are- 
not,  except  to  ourselves,  a  very  inter- 
esting, or  a  very—"  At  that  moment 
Lilian  came  up  and  led  the  curate- 
awav. 

When  Danby  reached  home  that 
night  he  found  a  letter  that  had  arrived 
by  the  evening's  post 

"From  mother,"  he  said,  as  he  opened 
it;  "it  is  not  often  that  she  writes." 
The  letter  ran  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Son,— Your  poor  father  died 
last  night  The  clergyman  was  with 
him,  and  he  had  not  much  pain.  He 
sent  his  duty  to  you  and  was  sorry  to 
be  such  an  expense.  He  blamed  the 
drink  for  all  this  trouble.  My  dear 
son,  I  have  what  will  do  me  for  the 
funeral,  and  when  I  have  him  buried 
I  would  dearly  like  to  come  and  man- 
age for  you.  Them  landladies  is  great 
old  rogues,  and  I  have  nobody  but 
you  now  the  old  man  is  gone.  He  used 
me  very  bad,  but  I  will  be  lonesome  all 
the  same.  The  Lord  forg^ive  him!— he 
was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  and  a  clever 
tradesman  too,  but  he  would  not  mind 
himself. 

I  remain,  your  affectionate  mother, 

Norah  Danby. 

Oh,  it  is  the  empty  house  and  heart 
that  I  will  have  when  they  takes  him 
sway.    It  is  a  lovely  coffin  entirely. 

The  tears  gathered  in  the  young 
man's  eyes.    "Poor  dear  old  mother," 
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lie  said.  *'0f  course  you  shall  come  to 
me.  Perhaps  if  I  had  done  my  duty 
»  .  .  but  no!  there  was  no  chance  for 
father.  Only  a  miracle  could  have 
saved  him.  God  grant  his  end  was 
peace." 

He  sat  down  and  wrote     a    warm- 
hearted reply. 

"Mother,"  he  said.  "I  have  a  Uttie 
house  all  to  myself,  and  we  will  be 
happy  together.  There  are  still  fifty 
pounds  of  Uncle  Robert's  legacy  left, 
and  I  have  saved  a  little  besides.  We 
shall  be  able  to  get  along  very  nicely, 
and  the  old  time  shall  come  back,  and 
nobody  shall  worry  you  any  more.  I 
long  to  see  your  sweet  old  face  again, 
which  I  have  not  beheld  for  four— near- 
ly five— years.  Mother,  I  could  not 
ilelp  spealcing  to  father  if  I  came,  and 
you  know  how  mad  it  made  him  if  I 
did.  It  was  best  then  that  we  should 
be  apart,  but  now  we  must  never  part 
again." 

He  concluded  with  an  offer  to  come 
over  and  help  the  winding  up  of  his 
mother's  small  affairs,  if  his  presence 
seemed  at  all  needful;  only  Just  hinting 
that  any  saving  that  could  be  effected 
was  not  to  be  despised. 

"Well,  that's  done,"  said  Danby  to 
himself,  as  he  sealed  the  letter.  The 
fliiitum  est  covered  more  than  that 
epistle.  In  the  step  which  he  had 
taken  Danby  saw  the  end  of  a  dream— 
a  dream  that  had  grown  very  dear. 

He  was  in  love  with  Dora  Whitworth, 
and,  but  for  the  need  of  summoning 
his  mother,  he  would  have  cherished  a 
good  hope  of  winning  his  way  at  last. 
Hope,  as  things  were  shaping  them- 
selves, must  be  kicked  out  of  doors. 

Danby  lit  his  pipe  and  paced  slowly 
to  and  fro,  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter 
thoughts. 

**Ui>on  my  word,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"the  worst  turn  you  can  do  a  young 
fellow  is  to  give  him  a  lift  in  life. 
You're  sure  to  lift  him  a  step  higher 
than  ever  he  can  safely  stand.  Good  old 


Uncle  Willie!  If  you  had  not  made  me 
a  most  unlucky  pars<Hi,  I  might  have 
been  a  happy— 'well,  what  should  I  have 
been?— a  shoemaker?  Tes«  say  a  shoe* 
maker.  Cobbling  is  rather  a  nice  trade, 
I'  fancy,  and  the  core  of  soles  for  which 
I  was  intended.  I  might  -have  been 
a  gentleman  wltiiout  my  h's  instead  of 
a  cad  with  tiiem.  Oh,  Uncle  Willie,  I 
wish  you  had  never  seen  that  chandlery 
store  in  Johannesburg.  The  candle  was 
not  worth  the  game." 
-  So  the  young  man  mused,  growing 
fifarcastic  and  cynical,  in  the  sharpness 
of  his  hurt  But  that  was  not  his  natu- 
ral vein.  He  was  at  least  and  at  worst 
a  sweet-hearted  fellow,  and  then  he 
loved  his  work. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  would  not  have  lost 
my  chance  here  for  all  other  chances. 
I  must  make  the  best  of  things.  Who 
knows?  .  .  .  perhaps  she  might  .  .  ." 
and  then  he  stopped  again.  "No!  it's 
all  over  there.  She  has  looks  and  a 
little  fortune,  and  the  might-have-been 
of  Lady  Mudge.  It  is  expecting  too 
much.  She  could  never  bear  up  against 
her  mother.  Better  have  your  tooth 
out  when  you  know  It  is  bound  to  ache. 
To  morrow  I'll— well,  I'll— yes,  I'll  see; 
and  thenr 

He  got  no  farther  than  that,  and  It 
was  not  quite  a  terminus.  Still,  to  have 
resolved  that  he  would  resolve  was 
some  kind  of  comfort 

Danby  went  to  bed,  and.  finally,  to 
sleep— that  sort  of  sleep  wherein 
the  mind,  harrassed  and  ham- 
pered, toils  fruitlessly  through  all 
the  worries  of  the  day,  rearranging 
things  with  endless  ineffectual  shifts, 
weaving  laborious  webs  that  drop 
apart,  and  reviewing  its  own  efforts 
all  the  while  In  paralyzed  despair. 

He  got  up  and  had  his  first  experience 
of  nerves.  Hitherto  he  had  regarded 
them  as  an  idle  invention  of  idle  wom- 
en. 

But  bath  and  breakfast  and  a  bright 
sun  put  in  a  little  word;  and  there  was 
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something  in  it  He  went  out  and 
talked  to  Teddy  Thwaites,  while  bis 
poor  leg  was  being  dressed;  then  he 
gave  his  lesson  at  the  school,  and  after 
that  he  called  on  Molly  Dawson.  Molly 
was  an  old  woman  o^  eighty-four,  who 
could  sometimes  see  a  little  out  of  one 
of  her  eyes,  but  had  few  other  corpo- 
real accomplishments.  She  lived  on 
four  shillings  a  week  and  a  cheerful 
heart  Danby  always  went  to  Molly 
when  he  wanted  a  tonic. 

Just  as  he  was  fe^ng  for  his  hat 
the  door  opened,  and  there  entered 
Dora.  Dora,  with  morning  blushes  on 
her  cheeks,  and  half  a  pound  of  tea  in 
her  basket 

*'If  I  don't  have  it  out  to-day,"  Dan- 
by tfaid,  reverting  to  that  dental  resolu- 
tion, "I'll  loosen  it  a  bit" 

"Oood-bye,  Molly,"  said  the  two 
young  people  together. 

'That  I  may  live  to  see  it!"  was  Mrs. 
Dawson's  response,  as  she  grasped  a 
hand  of  each.  "Oh,  then,  that  I  may 
live  to  see  it!" 

The  meaning  of  the  old  woman's 
words  was  not  ignored  without  an  em- 
barrassing effort  Dora  was  more  suc- 
cessfully unconscious  than  Danby; 
perhaps  because  he  could  not  help  de- 
tecting a  kind  of  opening  in  the  speech. 

"May  I  walk  with  you?"  he  said  to 
Dora.  "Let  me  take  your  basket."  So 
they  went  on  together. 

How  is  it  that,  in  deprecation  of  the 
meditated  stroke,  there  come«  so  often 
some  appeal,  as  poignant  as  uncon- 
scious? Why  does  the  doomed  horse 
whinny  at  one's  voice,  and  the  doomed 
dog  crawl  to  lick  one's  hands?  How 
comes  that  look  on  Duncan's  sleeping 
face?  Why  is  Desdemona's  prattle  so 
innocent  and  sweet? 

Has  Heaven  decreed  that  none  shall 
ever  reach  another's  heart  but  through 
his  own? 

Never  had  Dora  been  so  kind,  so 
prone  to  little  confidences,  so  sure  of 
sympathy,  as  on  that  ruthless  walk. 


Danby  groaned  within  himself.  It 
was  going  to  be  worse  than  he  thought. 
He  could  not  begin.  Opening  aftc;- 
opening  crumbled  and  slipped  away. 
He  was  too  nervous  to  make  a  hand  of 
the  thing.  Still,  finely  or  clumsily,  the 
thing  could  be  done.  It  is  not  hard  to 
hurt  those  who  care  for  us.  Any  word 
will  do  it.  Nay,  it  does  not  need  a 
word  at  all.  A  look— a  silence— is 
enough.  Sympathy  is  sensitive  as  a 
mirror.    An  atmosphere  will  cloud  it 

Danby  said— something.  He  did  not 
know  what  But  it  went  home.  He 
saw  tlie  start  as  it  struck,  the  flush  of 
incredulous  surprise;  the  tears  that 
came  and  went  back.  And  then  Dora 
had  herself  in  hand,  and  was  no  more 
a  woman,  but  a  young  lady. 

But  Danby  could  not  stand  it. 

"Dora,"  he  said,  **I  am  so  unhappy." 

She  turned  round  so  swe^y,  and 
looked  at  him  with  such  a  tender  anxi- 
ety, while  she  rested  her  hand  for  a 
moment  on  his  arm,  that  the  end,  for 
good  or  evil,  was  very  nearly  coming. 

It  was  only  by  a  violent  effort  that 
he  constrained  himself,  and  did  not  tell 
her^well,  many  things.  As  it  was,  he 
apologized  for  bis  bad  temper,  pressed 
her  hand— and  carried  off  the  basket. 

He  would  have  liked  to  tell  her  all 
about  himself— his  humble  birth,  hid 
drunken  old  father,  his  dear  old  peasant 
mother,  his  dubious  old  Uncle  Willie, 
and  his  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds 
invested  in  an  Oxford  degree.  But  to- 
day he  felt  that  he  could  not  disclose  so 
much  without  disclosing  n  good  deal 
more.  And  for  that  he  believed  the 
time  had  not  come.  Knowing  Mrs. 
Whitworth,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  fair 
to  expose  his  love  to  what  must  cer- 
tainly ensue.  She  would  be  re- 
proached, worried,  made  unhappy.  Even 
if  she  heartily  desired  the  match,  Mrs. 
Whitworth  would  obstruct  it— so  far  as 
she  safely  could.  Gentility  and  the 
Mudge  possibilities  demanded  so  much 
of  her.    With  that  well-to-do  stranger 
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offering  attentions  to  Dora,  she  would 
seriously  oppose  any  definite  under- 
standing between  her  daughter  and 
iilmself.  He  must  wait  till— in  silence 
or  thunder— the  stranger  had  rolled  by. 
Knowing  Dora's  feelings  on  that  head 
(that  slightly  bald  head)  he  was  not 
afraid  to  abide  the  issue. 

The  next  day  he  went  out  resolved  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  It,  so  far  as  his 
mother  was  concerned.  But  he  came 
back  without  that  interior  ablution.  It 
was  of  no  use.  Dora  was  too  delight- 
ful. Her  mood  was  so  aunny  that  he 
bad  to  make  hay  in  it  There  would 
not  be  many  more  days  like  that,  for, 
take  it  as  she  might,  his  revelation 
would  cost  her  something.  It  would 
be  a  serious  trouble  at  the  first  So  he 
Bald  nothing— nothing,  at  least  that 
requires  repetition.  Haymaking  does 
not  favor  intellectual  talk. 

The  next  day— prematurely— right  on 
the  heels  of  her  telegram— Mrs.  Danby 
came.  Since  his  absorption  In  the  Back 
End  work  had  become  complete,  Dan- 
by, as  has  been  mentioned,  had  had  a 
little  house  to  himself. 

The  Archdeacon  having  furnished  It 
William  had  found  an  old  woman  who 
could  cook  chops  (about  half-way 
through)  and  hew  potatoes  into  many- 
angled  shapes,  and  even,  when  polite- 
ness required,  halloa  from  above  or 
below— not  apparently  from  the  level— 
"Well,  what  is  it  now?" 

This  old  woman,  as  it  happened, 
only  that  very  afternoon  had  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  being  mar- 
ried, and  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
io  look  after  her  bridegroom,  lest  he 
should  be  backing  out  of  it  Danby 
liad  told  another  old  woman  to  come 
in  and  take  occasional  exercise  in  pat- 
tens, but  now,  moved  by  what  feeling 
be  hardly  knew,  he  paid  ten  shillings 
forfeit-money,  and  broke  the  bargain 
off. 

"Mother  would  hate  to  have  anybody 
al>out"  he  said  to  himself:  but  he  re- 


ceived the  explanation  with  some  dis- 
trust 

It  was  late  when  the  train  came  in, 
€md  there  were  few  people  on  the  ill-lit 
platform.  William  was  glad  that  the 
meeting  would  have  hardly  any  wit- 
nesses—and was  ashamed  of  his  glad- 
ness. What  would  his  mother  be  like? 
It  was  five  years  since  he  had  seen  her. 
Older,  of  course,  she  would  be— but— ? 
Ah,  the  train  was  in.  He  was  going 
to  see  her  now,  €md  to  have  the  answer 
to  that  question  which  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  ask. 

Yes,  there  she  was— getting  out;  that 
was  the  figure— stouter,  much  stouter 
than  of  yore— and  that  oh!  that  was 
her  voice. 

"Young  man,  1*11  trouble  you  to  hand 
me  out  this  trunk,  and— come  here  to 
me  now— where  would  I  find  tiie  Rever- 
end William  Danby?* 

'Nothing  about  "my  son*'— yes,  he 
recognized  the  relief  in  that  forbear- 
ance. It  was  of  no  use.  She  was  worse 
than  he  had  expected.  He  was 
ashamed  of  his  mother. 

He  hung  in  the  shadows  and  let  the 
porter  attend  to  her. 

When  she  was  safely  shut  into  a  fiy, 
he  started  after  it  taking  a  short  back 
way.  But  he  overheard  one  porter  say 
to  another,  "Mr.  Danby's  new  house- 
keeper, I  suppose.  A  liberal  old  Irish 
body.    Gkive  me  a  shilling,  she  did.** 

Stinging  tears  came  into  William 
Danby*s  eyes.  He  knew  the  meaning 
of  that  shilling.  She  was  acting  up  to 
the  dignity  of  being  his  mother. 

His  little  house  stood  In  happy  isola- 
tion. A  high  wall  and  a  three-cornered 
bit  of  garden  stood  between  it  and 
prying  eyes.  William,  arriving  first 
saw  the  luggage  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  fiy-man  and  a  man  whom  he  had 
signalled  by  the  way,  €md  the  fiy  driven 
off,  before  he  entered  to  daim  his 
mother. 

At  last  sick  with  shame  at  the  effort 
that  It  cost  him,  he  fiounced  Into  the 
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.tittle  hall,  and  crying  "Welcome,  mother! 
welcome  to  our  little  house!*'  clasped 
her  in  his  arms. 

She  was  so  glad  to  see  him— so  happy 
and  proud  and  fond— that  for  a  little 
while  he  forgot  all  but  her  tears  and  the 
tender  effusion  of  her  speech. 

But  that  was  soon  over.  He  led  her 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  turned  up  the 
lamp,  and  then  .  .  • 

Oh,  it  was  worse  than  his  worst 
fears.  Face,  figure,  speech— what  had 
the  five  years  made  of  them? 

He  put  himself  in  Dora's  place,  and 
came  to  his  mother  fresh  and  unpre- 
pared. 

The  coarse  black-country  twang, 
grafted  upon  a  deadly  Limerick  brogue, 
the  towsled  hair,  the  more  than  dubious 
hands,  the  excited  manner,  the  loose, 
draggled  smartness— oh,  it  was  all  ter- 
rible, terrible.  Bvery  exaggerative 
phrase,  every  effusive  gesture,  stung 
like  a  lash. 

Once,  in  the  stress  of  suffering,  he 
groaned  aloud.  And  then  his  mother's 
coarseness  fell  away  like  a  vulgar  cloak 
flung  aside.  The  point  of  view  was 
changed.  He  was  a  boy  again,  lying 
sick  in  bed,  listless  and  weary,  and  she 
was  bending  over  him,  all  tenderness, 
all  knowledge  and  comfort  and  patient 
ministration;  a  sympathetic  extension 
of  his  own  frets  and  cumbered  long- 
ings, divining  the  drift  of  needs  that  he 
could  only  feel  in  foiled  confusion.  In 
those  days  he  always  thought  of  angels 
as  stout,  and  breathing  visibly  through 
blue  and  white  aprons;  not  quite  com- 
pletely hooked  at  every  point,  and  apt 
to  lose  a  slipper  as  they  hovered  round 
In  ministration. 

"Willie,  avlck!"  It  all  came  back 
upon  the  breath  of  those  two  words,  as 
his  mother  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
brow,  and  asked  "if  the  poor  head  was 
very  sore  with  him?' 

So  for  the  rest  of  that  night  they 
were  happy  together. 

But  \s^  the  morning  all  was  wrong 


again.  Danby  found  his  mother,  mar- 
vellously  girt  about,  with  a  face  that 
seemed  to  be  keeping  Ash  Wednesday, 
preparing  breakfast,  amid  extraordi- 
nary havoc  and  dismay.  She  was  more 
vulgar  than  ever  in  the  daylight  Oh, 
this  was  w^at  he  never  could  have  be- 
lieved. But  he  forced  himself,  and 
kissed  her  with  what  seemed  to  him 
expansion,  and  was,  he  verily  believed, 
kind  and  warm. 

At  breakfast  he  spoke  about  getting 
a  servant,  but  Mrs.  Danby  would  not 
hear  of  that  She  had  no  opinion  at 
all  of  girls,  and,  indeed,  she  was  well 
able  to  do  for  her  son's  house. 

William  deferred  to  her  views.  In 
truth,  they  fell  in  with  his  own  secret 
desire.  If  a  maid  came  in  the  news 
went  out;  and,  for  the  present  the  news 
was  best  indoors. 

He  must  prepare  Dora.  He  must 
break  his  mother  gently. 

When  he  had  unpacked  the  large 
brown  trunk  and  had  undertaken  to 
send  in  the  little  things  that  would  be 
needed  for  the  day,  Danby  wished  his 
mother  good-bye,  and  set  forth  upon  his 
visiting.  Suddenly,  however,  he  reap- 
peared. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  he  said,  standing 
with  his  back  to  Mrs.  Danby,  and  star- 
ing out  of  the  window,  "in  case  any- 
body comes,  there  might  be  no  harm- 
in  fact  I  think  I  wouldn't— you  see, 
nobody  has  had  a  hint  of  it  and  it 
would  be  taking  the  town  rather  short 
...  no,  I  wouldn't  say  anything  at 
present" 

"I  wouldn't  understand  you,  darling," 
said  Mrs.  Danby;  "sure,  I'm  no  way 
given  to  gossip,  and  what  acquaintance 
would  I  have  in  this  strange  place?" 

"Exactly.  I  wouldn't  make  any 
friends  at  first- not  till  you  know  who 
they  are;  and  I  wouldn't  tell  them 
who  you  are." 

"Indeed,  Willie,  I  never  make  no 
freedom  with  the  people  ...  but  I 
must  be  very  stupid  entirely  this  more- 
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ing,  for  I  wouldn't  see  the  meaning  of 
this  at  all,  saving  Just  to  mention 
my—" 

**I  wouldn't  even  mention  that— I 
would  leave  people  to  think  just  what 
they  like." 

"Very  well,  Willie— whatever  you 
please." 

"Yes,  I  would  leave  them  to  guess  for 
themselvefl.  Unless  you  liked  to  say"— 
Danby  had  moved  towards  the  door, 
and  the  last  words  were  flung  out  care- 
lessly from  the  stei>— "you  had  come  to 
keep  my  house." 

"Quite  right.  Willie.    I'll  say  that  to 
be  sure.    I'll  give  it  out  that  I'm  your 
'  housekeeper." 

She  spoke  with  an  even  intonation, 
more  quietly  than  usual.  Danby  feel- 
ing that  the  matter  was  a  little  delicate, 
heard  her  answer  with  relief. 

"Well,  just  for  the  present,  he  said, 
carelessly,  "till  we  have  had  time  to 
look  round  us.  Good-bye,  mother;  take 
care  of  yourself." 

"No  fear,  darling,"  she  answered,  "no 
fear,"  and  Danby  walked  away,  whist- 
ling. 

As  soon  as  the  sound  of  his  steps 
had  passed,  Mrs.  Danby  flung  out  her 
hands  and  cast  her  eyes  upward,  in  a 
gesture  of  adjuration,  almost  of  impre- 
cation. 

"He  is  ashamed  of  me,"  she  said; 
"my  Willie  is  ashamed  of  me;"  and 
sank  into  a  chair,  sobbing  aloud.  Then 
she  pressed  her  forehead  hard,  and  said, 
with  slow,  deliberate  articulation,  as 
though  to  convince  herself  by  testi- 
mony from  without  of  something  hard 
to  be  received  or  grasped,  "My  Willie- 
is  ashamed— of  his  mother." 

The  words  died  away;  her  hands 
sank  upon  her  lap;  and  for  many  min- 
utes she  sat  with  fixed  eyes  that  saw 
nothing,  motionless  as  a  stone. 

Alas,  how  easy  some  shameful  deeds 
are  made  to  us!  What  gentle  slopes 
lead  our  deceptions  on?  Often,  ere  we 
lift  a  finger  or  breathe  a   word,  our 


very  wish  rides  forth,  crying  before  U8» 
"Prepare  the  way;  make  sin's  rough 
places  smooth." 

Before  William  had  walked  a  hun- 
dred yards  he  chanced  upon  Amy 
Finch,  high  placed  by  many  as  Kirk- 
holm's  chief  authority  on  other  p^ple's 
business. 

"Why,  Mr.  Danby,"  Amy  said,  "I 
hear  you  have  a  new  housekeeper 
come." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  taken  at  una- 
wares, "and  I  think  she  will  do  very 
well." 

No  further  announcement  was  need- 
ed. Six  consecutive  adverti>?ement8 
rwould  have  secured  a  less  piercing  pub- 
licity. 

Danby's  intention  was,  as  soon  tfs 
his  morning  round  had  been  performed^ 
to  call  at  Mrs.  Whitworth's  and  begin 
his  revelation.  By  easy  degrees  be 
would  prepare  his  love  for  the  recep- 
tion, first  moral,  then  physi<!al,  of  Mrs. 
Danby. 

Confused  and  unhappy,  compassed 
by  uneasy  visions  of  rocks  and  shoals 
ahead,  William  worked  through  his 
■heavy  morning  duties,  and  then,  in  ful- 
filment of  his  purpose,  set  his  face  to- 
wards Whitethorn  Lodge. 

But  before  half  the  way  was  accom- 
plished, behold!  a  voice  behind  him!  He 
turned,  flushing  with  pleasure,  for  It 
was  t)ie  voice. 

"Well,  Mr.  Danby."  said  Dora,  "what 
dark. secret  are  you  revolving  now?" 

"Secret?"  he  answered,  quickly;  "why 
do  you  say  that?" 

"Dear  me!"  she  said,  "we  are  very 
literal  to-day.  Pray  don't  scowl  at  me. 
Really,  I  have  not  discovered  any  guilty 
secret— it's  only  the  new  Irish  house- 
keeper." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "is  that  all?  How  do 
you  know  she  is— Irish?'* 

"Bedad,"  she  answered,  ""tls  alsy 
knowing  that  same.  Isn't  meself  Just 
afther  shpaking  to  her?  Oh.  ^fr.  Dan- 
by, can't  I  do  Irish  gloriously?'" 
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"Yes,"  he  answered.  "Better  than 
the  Irish." 

So  the  feet  of  William  sank  deep  and 
deeper  into  the  slough.  In  a  little 
while  the  sucking  lips  had  risen  so  high 
that  struggling  seemed  hopeless.  Self- 
extrication  was  impossible.  He  must 
wait  for  Luck's  kind  hand.  He  was 
very  miserable.  His  work  suffered. 
His  health  suffered.  He  grew  peevish 
and  hypochondriac  He  thought  about 
little  but  himself  and  his  love,  and  the 
unworthy  behavior  of  Fate. 

He  did  not  notice  anything  about  his 
mother— except  her  untidiness  and  her 
vulgarity.  And  yet  other  things  were 
noticeable  enough--as,  for  example,  her 
paleness,  her  loss  of  appetite,  her 
drawn  mouth  and  weary,  sleepless 
eyes.  She  never  left  the  house.  She 
spoke  to  nobody  but  her  son;  and  that 
in  his  present  mood  was  not  an  all-sat- 
isfying exception. 

One  afternoon  in  March— a  day  of 
rushing  clouds  and  gusty  flutterings— 
William  ran  hastily  into  his  house.  All 
that  day,  as  it  happened,  he  had  not 
seen  his  mother.  Except  for  their  un- 
punctual  punctuality  his  meals  had 
been  prepared  as  usual.  But  Mrs. 
Danby  had  remained  invisible.  There 
was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this. 
She  had  come  to  recognise,  William 
fancied,  his  dislike  of  slipshod,  for  of 
late  she  had  Isolated  more  or  less  her 
extremest  deshabilles,  taking  her  meals 
at  these  times  somewhere  out  of  sight. 

Dashing  in  now  he  looked  around  for 
Mrs.  Danby.  She  was  not  where  that 
hour  usually  found  her,  blending  be- 
lated washing-up  with  premature 
schemes  for  tea.  William  ran  up  to 
her  little  room  and  knocked. 

*'Mother,"  he  said.  In  much  excite- 
ment '"there  are  three  ladles  coming  to 
tea:  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  and  Miss  Amy 
Finch,  and  Miss  Dora  Whitworth.  Do 
have  things  all  right.  Tve  brought 
three  cakes  and  two  dozen  mufUns,  and 
biscuits  and—" 


"Oh,  the  poor  fellow!"  Interrupted  hts 
mother*8  voice.  '*He  has  enough  for  a 
beseiged  city." 

"You  will  have  things  nice,  won't 
you,  mother?" 

"And  wouldn't  I  do  credit  to  my  own 
son?  But  I  doubt  ihe  fire  went  out  on 
me.  No  matter— no  matter.  Wait  till 
I  have  the  boots  on  to  my  feet,  for  I 
was  very  sick  all  this  day." 

"Yes,  and  your  voice  sounds  queer. 
I  wouldn't  have  asked  them  If  I  liad 
thought;  but  you  will  manage  some- 
how, won't  you?" 

"I  will  then.  I  will.  Only  leave  me 
free,  for  I'd  be  nervous  being 
watched." 

William  ran  down,  blew  up  the  lan- 
guishing kitchen  fire,  and  set  forth  upon 
the  tray  of  elegance  his  afternoon  ser- 
vice. It  consisted  of  a  brown- ware  tea- 
pot, two  breakfast  cups  (one  of  them 
with  a  handle),  two  solid  tea-cups,  pre- 
sented severally  to  "James"  and  "A 
good  girl,"  a  really  generous  slop-basin 
and  a  blue-paper  bag  of  sugar. 

A  good  fire  was  burning  in  the  little 
study,  and  fortunately  some  of  the 
smoke  was  going  up  the  chimney.  De- 
sparing  of  accomplishing  anythlng^ 
amid  the  complex  litter  of  the  table, 
William  cleared  a  little  space  upon  the 
harmonium  where  the  tray  might  safely 
repose,  whipped  his  old  coat  and  slip- 
pers into  the  magazine  (and  general) 
heap  In  the  corner,  cbvering  them  de- 
cenUy  with  yesterday's  Kirkholm 
Times,  collected  the  straggling  pipes 
and  dropped  them  behind  the  books  on 
his  big  shelf,  and  then  he  was  ready  to 
receive. 

It  was  well,  for  a  minute  later  there 
were  steps  on  the  ash-path.  Ho  went 
to  the  door  and  led  the  ladies  ho.si)ltably 
in. 

"I  am  afraid  it  Is  rather  rough."  he 
said,  complacently,  as  he  set  chairs  and 
a  box.    "But  I  know  you  won't  mind."^ 

"It  Is  delightful,"  said  Mrs.  Sedg- 
wick,   drawing   her   skirts    very    tight,. 
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yet  managing  to  keep  her  gaze  upon 
the  angle  above  the  heap. 

"Dear  me!"  said  William.  "How 
quick  you  are!  I  never  saw  that  spider 
before." 

"He  has  come  to  do  the  honors  to  us/' 
said  Dora.  "How  interesting  a  bach- 
elor's room  is." 

"Very,"  assented  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  as 
with  a  glance  she  unearthed  the  sleeve 
of  William's  coat  "Might  I  Just  touch 
that  picture— now  It  Is  straight." 

After  a  little  while  Dora's  eye  was 
caught  by  William's  garden  borders. 

"How  beautiful  they  are,"  she  said. 
"There  is  no  flower  dresses  so  well  as 
a  wallflower.  There  Is  such  a  re- 
strained sumptuousness  in  that  red- 
brown  velvet" 

"Come  and  pick  some,"  William  an- 
swered. 

"May  I?"  she  said,  blushing  exquis- 
itely. 

He  clapped  on  his  college  cap  and 
led  the  way  out 

"I  mw«^"  remarked  Mrs.  Sedgwick, 
as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned; 
"meddling  or  not  I  simply  must  And 
rising  she  swooped  upon  the  mantel- 
erhelf.  "Look  here.  Amy,  crumbs  and 
tobacco  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt" 

"Not  frogs?"  inquired  Amy. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Sedg- 
wick, scrubbing  with  an  old  glove  and 
a  paper-knife.  "No,  they  like  water; 
more  likely  pigs." 

Meanwhile  William  and  Dora  at- 
tended to  their  branch  of  the  business. 
It  was  a  pleasant  department  and  Its 
affairs  were  conducted  In  an  old-fash- 
ioned, leisurely  way. 

"Are  they  not  sweet?"  said  Dora,  as 
she  fastened  some  flowers  In  her  pretty 
dress. 

"Yes,"  said  William,  following  the 
movements  of  her  hands.      "They  are 
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"Now  I   should   not  wonder,"   Dora 

answered.  "If  that  were  a  compliment" 

Again    her    color   came,    and— really 


there  was  no  need;  it  was  a  becoming 
color— she  stooped  to  hide  It 

He,  too,  stooped,  and,  aa  she  bent  her 
neck,  with  a  little  innocent  frisk  of 
hair  curling  over  it— 4i  little  tendril 
lighter  than  all  the  rest  a  shining 
straggler  from  the  dark-brown,  bronzy 
coils— lay  right  under  Danby's  eyes. 

It  was  irresistible.  At  least  he  did 
not  resist  it 

"My  darling,"  he  said,  as  he  steadied 
the  tremulous  cori  with  his  lips. 

Dora  rose  swiftly  to  her  height  "Mr. 
Danby,"  she  said,  "there  is  nothing  be- 
tween us  yet  .  •  .  and  I  don't  think 
...  at  least  I  don't  know.  There  are 
many  things  to  think  of  first" 

"Dcra,"  he  answered,  "you  are  not 
mercenary,  and  yon  would  not  be 
afraid  of  a  long  engagement" 

"It  is  not  I,"  she  said;  "I  am  afraid 
of  nothing.    But—" 

"Dora,"  lie  broke  in,  catching  her 
hand,  "you  love  me  then;  you  do  love 
me?" 

"Oh,  pray  question  me  no  more,"  she 
said.  "My  mother  .  .  .  you  know  her 
views  about  family  and  connections. 
...  If  you  could  .  .  .  until  .  .  .  hark! 
Amy  is  calling  ns." 
Indeed  she  was. 

"Coming,"  cried  Danby.  "The  stalks 
were  dreadfully  wiry.  Now  we  have 
got  enough." 

William's  mind  was  tossing  among 
tumultuous  thoughts.  He  knew  that 
Dora  loved  him,  and  there  was  Joy  in 
that  He  knew  that  without  her 
mother's  consent  she  would  never  be 
his— and  there  was  dejection  there. 
Would  Mrs.  Whitworth  ever  give  her 
daughter  to  the  son  of  the  Widow 
Danby? 

Plans  shot  through  his  brain  like  a 
shuttle.  He  must  get  his  mother  out 
of  the  way  while  the  secret  still  held 
firm.  He  must  invent  a  family  history. 
He  must  marry  Dora,  and  then  .  .  . 
why,  then  let  things  take  their  chance. 
Was   middle-class  provincial  pride   to 
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put  asunder  two  lives  that  GcmI  had 
Joined  together? 

"I  am  afraid  we  must  say  good-bye." 
said  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  as  the  truants  re- 
entered the  study. 

"Without  tea?"  said  Danby.  "Non- 
sense; I'H  hurry  it  up." 

He  stepped  across  to  the  Icitchen.  "Do 
be  quick,"  he  said;  the  ladies  declare 
they  must  go." 

"In  one  minute,"  answered  his 
mother.  Her  back  was  towards  him, 
but  again  he  noticed  that  strangeness 
in  her  voice.  She  is  not  well,"  he 
thought,  with  no  keenness  of  feeling, 
as  he  returned  to  his  three  lady 
invests. 

"Bachelor's  ten,"  he  said,  "does  not 
come   quite   so   naturally    as   blue   to 
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skies  and  rose  to  ladies*  cheeks.  Hal- 
loa! who's  been  deranging  my  tea-table? 
That's  the  harmonium,  don't  you 
know?" 

He  turned  to  put  away  some  music 
that  had  been  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
Instrument,  and  at  that  moment  his 
mother  entered. 

"Set  it  here,  please,"  he  said,  and 
turned  to  face  Mrs.  Danby. 

Ah,  what  was  wrong?  The  tray  clat- 
tered like  some  mock  orchestra  of  chil- 
dren; yes,  and  the  steps  of  the  bearer 
swayed  and  her  face  ...  Oh!  her 
face.  It  was  flushed— Inflamed— and 
the  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  steeped  in 
a  kind  of  haze. 

"She  is  very  ill,"  Danby  thought,  as 
he  rose  to  take  the  wavering  tray  from 
his  mother's  hands.  And  then  he  felt 
something  strange  In  the  gaze  of  the 
visitors— the  gaze  that  converged  upon 
the  advancing  face. 

And  then  a  sickly  waft  passed 
through  the  room,  and  William  under- 
stood. 

At  that  instant  the  tray  fell  with  a 
crash,  and  Mrs.  Danby  staggered 
against  the  table. 

"Shocking."  said  Mrs.  Sedgwick, 
gathering  back  her  skirts  from  the  be- 


laboring shower.  "The  woman  is 
drunk." 

Mrs.  Danby  put  her  hands  across  her 
face,  then  she  let  them  drop,  and  looked 
at  William. 

Not  a  word  did  she  utter,  and  yet 
the  whole  story  was  told.  Through 
that  swift  telegraphy  whereby  hearts 
of  one  kin  may.  In  great  moments, 
touch.  William  received  the  truth. 

Yes.  his  mother  was  drunk,  and  he 
had  driven  her  to  it  His  shame  of  her 
had  eaten  into  her  soul.  Abstinent  all 
her  life,  unseduced,  even  untempted 
through  the  long  years  wherein  her 
husband  tried  to  drag  her  down,  and 
even  sober  neighbors  urged  her  to  drink 
and  forget,  she  had  given  way  at  last. 

If  he  had  beaten  her  she  would  not 
have  minded.  A  woman  can  put  up 
with  that.  But  there  was  one  thing  that 
she  could  not  bear,  and  that  was  the 
thing  that  had  come.  Her  son  was 
ashamed  of  her.  She  was  his  house- 
keeper, not  his  mother. 

Either  the  woman's  eyes  or  something 
sadder  and  more  divine  said  all  this  to 
the  young  man  in  one  mere  point  of 
time. 

After  that  glance  Mrs.  Danby's  head 
sank  forward,  and  she  sobbed  aloud. 
Alas!  her  very  sobs  were  drunken. 

"Mr.  Danby,"  said  Mrs.  Sedgwick, 
rising  to  go,  "why  do  you  keep  such  a 
woman?" 

William  stepped  forward  and  put  his 
arm  round  the  swaying  form  that 
rested  precariously  against  the  table. 

"Why  do  I  keep  her?"  he  asked.  "I'll 
tell  you  If  you  want  to  know.  Because 
she  is  my  mother." 

There  was  a  start  and  a  rustle,  but 
nobody  spoke. 

"If,"  William  went  on,  "you  want  to 
see  the  meanest  cur  in  Christendom, 
look  at  me.  I  drove  her  to  this— my 
mother  as  sober  a  woman  as  God  ever 
made— with  my  cursed  cowardice  and 
vulgarity."  Then,  laying  his  uead 
against  the  old  woman's,  he  cried  aloud. 
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"Oh,  mother,  mother,  don't  let  your 
heart  break  till  I  have  had  time  to 
atone/' 

"Whist,  Willie,  whist,"  she  answered; 
"you  didn't  know  .  .  .  you  didn't 
know." 

The  Leliare  Hoar. 


Then  Dora  Whltworth  stepped  across 
the  room  and  kissed  the  woman's  face. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Danby!"  she  said— "dear 
mother!" 

Fredrick  LanvMdgf. 


PASSION  AND  IMAGINATION  IN  POETRY. 


,The  unsatisfactoriness  of  definitions 
of  poetry  arises  usually  from  one  or 
other  of  two  causes.  If  the  definition 
is  that  of  a  critic,  it  is  the  resultant 
of  a  long  linalytical  process,  and  there- 
fore not  very  intelligible  apart  from 
the  process  by  which  it  has  been  ar- 
rlTcd  at;  if  it  is  the  definition  of  a  poet, 
it  is  certain  to  contain  that  element  of 
poetry  which  it  professes  to  explain. 
Nevertheless,  the  most  helpful  apergus 
into  poetry  are  those  which  the  poets 
themselves  have  given  us,  and  of  them 
all  none  is  more  helpful  than  that  in- 
spired parenthesis  in  wnich  Milton  one 
day  summed  up  its  characteristics  as 
"simple,  sensuoujs  and  passionate." 

We  may  presume  that  by  his  first 
epithet  Milton  intended  that  simplicity 
which  is  another  name  for  sincerity. 
He  meant  that  a  poet  must  look  at 
the  world  frankly  and  with  open  eyes; 
with  the  spirit,  though  with  more  than 
the  wisdom,  of  a  child.  We  sometimes 
express  another  side  of  the  same  truth 
by  saying  that  poetry  is  "universal," 
meaning  that  it  cares  nothing  for  su- 
perficial and  transient  fashions,  but  is 
interested  only  "In  man,  in  nature,  and 
in    human    life,"    In    their   permanent 

>  The  tradition  of  tbli  ooocreteneM  was  not 
loet  even  In  the  eighteenth  centnry.  Poets,  llT- 
Inf  In  a  time  of  abstract  thoajcht,  and  feellnf 
under  the  nccefnlty  of  handling  abntraftlooa 
which  they  mistook  for  unlvenmlH,  hit  upon  the 
derioe  of  peraonlfylng  tbom,  with  the  reanlt 
that  from  the  pag(4  of  Dodsley'ti  Miscellany 
erery   faculty  of  the  mind  and  every  o|>eratlon 


elements.  This  drst  epithet  seems  to 
fix  beyond  dispute  an  indispensable 
quality  of  all  poetry.  If  a  writer  la. 
insincere,  or  if  he  is  conventional  and 
fashionable,  we  are  sure,  whatever  his. 
airs  and  graces,  that  be  is  no  poet. 
By  "sensuous"  it  i«  probable  that  Mil- 
ton meant  what,  in  more  technical 
language,  we  should  describe  as  "con- 
crete." Poetry  deals  with  things,  and 
it  deals  with  people;  it  sing^  of  birds 
and  flowers  and  stars;  it  sings  of  the 
vnrath  of  Achilles,  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses  and  JEneas,  the  woes  of  King 
CBdipus,  the  problems  of  Brutus  and 
Hamlet;  whatever  be  the  thought  or 
the  emotion  it  is  concerned  with,  it 
Is  concerned  witli  them  as  operating? 
on  a  particular  occasion;  it  has  no  con- 
cern with  the  intellect  oir  the  em6- 
tlons  or  the  will  in  abstraction  from 
this  or  that  wise  or  passionate  or 
wilful  person.^  By  his  third  epi- 
thet Milton,  as  most  will  agree,, 
touched,  or  almost  touched,  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  We  all  conceive  prose 
to  be  an  adequate  vehicle  for  our  level 
feelings,  but  as  soon  as  we  are  deeply 
moved  and  wish  to  express  our  emo- 
tion we  instinctively  turn  to  the  poets. 

of  every  science  look*  out  at  one  with  a  oapltaT 
letter,  a  fashion  happily  parodied  in  the  tamoan 
line: 

"Inocolatloo,    heavenly    maid,    desoeod." 
Gray  la  not  ontoached  with  the  malady,  thoojch, 
oo  the  whole,  be  repreaenU  a  reaetlon  back  to 
the   rlcbneaa   of   the   concrete,    the    "pomp   an<f 
prodigality**  of  Shakeapeare  and  Milton. 
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Wordsworth  is  at  one  with  Milton  in 
fixing  upon  passioi^  as  of  the  es- 
sence of  poetrjft  which. he  in  one  place 
defines  as  */the  spontaneous  overfiow 
of  powerful  feelings/*  It  does  not 
matter  for  poetry  what  the  emotion  is 
that  overfio.if^s;  it  may,  be  love  or  hate, 
pity  or.  fear,  awe  or  indignation,  Joy 
or  sorrow;  what  matters  for  poetry  is 
that  some  passion  there  sliould  be,  for 
some  particular  object,  and  that  it 
should  be  sincerely  and  deeply  felt. 

Essential,  however,  as  passion  is,  so 
that  where  there  is  no  passion  there 
can  be  no  poetry,  in  saying  passion  we 
liave  not  said  the  last  word.  Any  one 
may  prove  this  to  himself  by  a  simple 
reminiscence.  He  may  at  some  time 
have  been  in  love,  for,  according  to 
Patmore,  **Love  wakes  men  once  a 
lifetime  each;'*  and,  pertiaps,  in  a 
mood  of  exaltation  he  may  have  taken 
pen  and  paper  for  a  sonnet  to  his  mis- 
tress' eyebrow;  but  the  poetry  did  not 
come;  or,  if  something  came,  in  a 
calmer  mood  he  recognized  that  it 
was  not  poetry.  Or  we  may  illustrate 
from  other  passions.  At  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  a  few  years  since  we  were  all 
passionately  loyal,  and  the  morning 
newspapers  vied  with  each  other  in 
producing  odes;  but  no  one  could  mis- 
take any  one  of  them  for  poetry.  Or, 
the  other  day,  again,  when  the  Rennes 
verdict  was  announced,  the  intelli* 
gence  of  England  was  roused  to  a 
passion  of  indignation.  I  took  up  my 
weekly  gazette  the  next  Saturday 
iiioming  and  found  that  indignation 
bad  made  a  good  many  verses,  in  none 
of  which  was  there  a  tincture  of  po- 
etry. There  was  much  cursing  and 
swearing,  and  appealing  to  Heaven 
for  vengeance;  but  the  point  of  view 
was  merely  that  of  the  man  in  the 
street. 

These  simple  examples  will  surtice 
to  show  that  poetry  requires  a  manner 
of  viewing  things  which  is  not  that 
bf  the  average  man,  but  is  individual 


to  the  poet;  it  requires,  in  a  word, 
genius.  One  could  hardly  expect  Mil- 
ton to  point  this  out;  having  genius 
himself  he  would  assume  that  every 
one  else  had  genius;  he  would  assume 
that  we  all  had  the  power  of  looking 
at  the  world  not  only  frankly  but 
fresMVi  because  he  would  not  under- 
stand any  other  way  of  looking  at  it. 
Now,  it  is  this  fresh  outlook  and  In- 
sight, this  pawer  of  viewing  things 
and  people  out  of  the  associations  in 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  habitually 
view  them,  that  is  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter.  In  the  world  of  nature 
we  find  the  poets  moved  even  to  pas- 
sion by  objects  that  we  hardly  notice, 
or  from  long  familiarity  have  come  to 
Ignore.  Their  strong  emotion  arises 
from  their  fresh  vision.  By  means  of 
that  fresh  vision  the  world  never 
ceases  to  be  an   interesting  place  to 

them. 

f 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 
Or  the  least  bough's  rustling. 
By  a  daisy  whose  leaves  spread 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed. 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 
She  could  more  infuse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man. 

I 

So  sang  Wither  of  the  Poetic  Muse; 
and  Blake  expresses  the  same  truth 
in  his  inspired  doggerel: 

What  to  others  a  trifle  appears 
Fills  me  full  of  smiles  and  tears. 

The  converse  of  the  proposition  also 
holds  true:  what  to  others  may  appear 
tacts  of  the  highest  importance,  may 
to  the  poet  appear  trifles.  Similarly 
in  the  world  of  men  we  find  the  poets 
as  much  interested  in  the  least  as  in 
the  greatest,  and  we  flnd  them  uncon- 
cerned by  many  of  the  distinctions 
which  to  mankind  in  general  appear 
Vital.  We  flnd,  for  example,  Andrew 
Marvell  introducing  into  his  panegyric 
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of  Oliver  Protector  a  picture  of  King 
Charles  at  his  execution,  which  em- 
balms the  secret  of  all  the  cavalier 
loyalty,  and  Is  to-day  the  oftenest 
quoted  passage  of  his  poem. 

The  poet's  subjects,  then,  are  bor- 
rowed from  any  quarter  In  the  whole 
range  of  nature   and   human   experi- 
ence;   '*the  world  Is  all  before    him 
where  to  choose;"  anything  that  ex- 
cites any  deep  emotion  In  him  Is  a 
fit  topic  for  his  verse,  and  It  Is  our 
privilege  for  the  moment,  so  far  as 
that  one  experience  is  concerned,  to 
look  through  his  eyes.     In  this  way 
the  poets  interpret  the  world  to  us. 
They  also   interpret  us   to  ourselves. 
They  make  adventurous  voyages  Into 
hitherto  unsounded  seas  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  bring  us  word  of  their  dis- 
coveries.    And   what   they   thus   win 
becomes  an  Inalienable  possession  to 
the  race;  the  boundaries  of  humanity 
are  pushed  back.     This  power  of  in- 
terpreting the  world  and  human  life 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  idealiz- 
ing faculty,  and  no  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  term  so  long  as  it  is  not 
explained  to  mean  that  the  poet  tricks 
up  what  he  sees  In  false  lights  In  or- 
der to  please  us.     For  any  one  wlio 
considers    the   best   poetry,     whether 
about  the  universe  or  man's  heart,— 
and  it  is  only  the  best  that  must  de- 
termine  the   genus— will   admit   that, 
60  far  as  he  has  trusted  himself  to  it, 
it    has  convinced  him    of  Its    entire 
veracity.     It  Is  idealized  only  In  the 
sense  that  a  landscape  is  idealized  by 
the    removal   of   the   accidental    and 
commonplace  details,  which  sufficed  to 
blind  others   to   the  beauty   that   the 
painter  distinguished.    The  artist,  poet 
or  painter,  sees  the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land  until  he  saw  it; 
but   when   he   has  once   seen   it   and 
shown  it  us,  we  can  all  see  that  it  Is 
there,  and  is  not  merely  a  figment  of 
his    fancy.     This   mode    of    viewing 
things,  which  by  its  freshness  reveals. 


or  Interprets,  or  idealizes.  Is  what  is 
meant  by  Poetical  Imagination. 

But  now  that  that  most  terrifying 
of  technical  terms  has  been  mentioned. 
It  may  be  well  to  make  a  short  sum- 
mary of  the  various  senses  In  which 
the  word  Is  habitually  employed,  in 
order  to  observe  what  all,  or  any,  of 
them  have  In  common,  and  how  they 
connect  one  with  another. 

(a.)  When  a  psychologist  speaks  of 
Imagination  he  Is  not  thinking  of  po- 
etry; he  means  by  the  word  the 
power  of  summoning  again  before  tbe 
mind's  eye  vivid  Images  of  what  has 
been  once  seen.  He  bids  us  look  care- 
fully at  our  breakfast-table,  and  then, 
closing  our  eyes,  notice  how  much  of 
it  we  can  recall,  how  clear  or  dim  an 
Image.  Whether  skill  in  this  memory- 
picturing  has  any  link  with  poetical 
Imagination  It  would  be  hard  to  say; 
certainly  to  no  one  would  a  power  of 
vividly  recalling  images  be  of  greater 
service.  The  faculty  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  power  of  at- 
tention and  close  observation. 

(5.)  A  more  familiar  usage  of  the 
word  is  that  which  makes  it  almost  a 
synonym  for  sympathy— the  power  of 
projecting  self  into  the  circumstances 
of  others.  We  know  to  our  cost  that 
many  men  and  women  are  sadly  to 
seek  In  this  faculty,  and  it  seems  to- 
be  no  especial  prerogative  of  poets,, 
though  Shelley  thought  so.  He  speaks 
of  the  poet  as— 

A  nerve  o'er  which  do  creep 
The    else    unfelt   oppressions    of    the 
earth. 

And  In  his  prose  essay  he  says:  "A 
man  to  be  greatly  good  must  Imagine 
Intensely  and  comprehensively;  he 
must  put  himself  in  the  place  of  an- 
other, and  of  many  others;  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  his  species  must  be- 
come his  own;"  and  he  continues, 
•*The  great  Instrument  of  moral  good 
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is  imagination,  and  poetry  administers 
to  the  effect  by  acting  upon  the  cause." 
{E89ay9t  1,  16.) 

Shelley  in  this  passage  is  no  doubt 
theorizing  too  much  from  his  own  per- 
sonal feelings;  for  it  has  often  been 
remarked  that  poets  have  been  singu- 
larly lacking  In  imagination  of  this 
moral  sort,  and  have  been  conspicuous 
for  an  intense  selfishness  in  their  do- 
mestic relations. 

(c.)  But  the  word  is  also  used  not  of 
moral,  but  of  Intellectual  sympathy;  a 
power  of  appreciating,  by  an  act  of  in- 
tuition, the  characteristic  qualities  of 
things  and  people,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
set  out  a  train  of  consequences.     A 
celebrated  noyelist  was  once  congratu- 
lated upon  the  admirable  drawing  In 
one  of  her  books  of  a  particular  school 
of  Dissenters,  and  she  was  asked  what 
opportunities    she     had     enjoyed     of 
studying  them.     Her  reply  was  that 
6he  had  once  caught  sight  of  a  group 
of  them   through  a   half-opened   door 
as  she  mounted  a  staircase.    That  is 
no  doubt  an  extreme  case,  but  it  Is 
all  the  more  useful  as  an  Illustration. 
It  helps  UB  to  realize  how  potent  a 
faculty  is  the  endowment  of  the  dra- 
matist, which  can  pierce  through  hu- 
man appearance  to  its  essential  qiiali- 
ties,  can  conceive  by  a  sure  instinct 
how,  in  given  circumstances,  the  given 
character  must  act,   and   can   repre- 
sent it  to  us,  because  it  is  vivid  to 
him,  in  all  the  verisimilitude  of  es- 
s^itial  detalL     Such   Imagination    is 
plainly  one  large  and  special  side  of 
the  faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of 
their  commonplace  associations.    As  a 
branch  of  the  same  head  would  rank 
the    still  rarer  power  of    conceiving 
types   of  character,   that  for   certain 
reasons  have  no  actual   existence   in 
the  world  we   know,   such   types   as 
Shakespeare's  Ariel  and  Caliban  and 
Puck. 

(d.)   The  word  imagination   is  also 
used  of  a  faculty  which  may  at  first 


sight  seem  the  opposite  of  this— a  fac< 
ulty  of  seeing  people  and  objects  not 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  coU 
ored  by  the  atmosphere  of  Joy  or 
gloom  through  which  they  are  seen.. 
The  truth,  however,  probably  is  that 
nothing  at  all  is,  or  ever  can  be,  seen 
out  of  some  atmosphere,  a  thing  iu 
Itself  being  merely  an  abstraction:  but 
the  greater  a  poet  is,  the  more  varioua 
are  his  moods,  while  with  lesser  men 
a  particular  mood  may  cover  all  the 
objects  in  their  i)oetical  world. 

(e.)  Again,  the  word  has  a  narrower 
and  more  technical  sense;  namely,  the 
power  of  detecting  resemblances  iu 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  IK 
lustration.  This  use  of  the  term  is 
not  merely  freakish,  but  connects  .vith 
that  broader  and  more  fundameulak 
sense  to  which  I  have  so  many  times 
referred,  the  power  and  habit  of  see- 
ing the  "common  things  that  round  us 
lie"  out  of  their  commonplace  asso- 
ciations, of  seeing  them  in  more  subtle- 
and  original  associations.  For  it  is- 
the  power  of  bringing  together  two 
objects  or  events  that  the  ordinary 
person  would  never  dream  of  connect- 
ing, but  in  which  the  poet's  eye  has 
detected  similarity,  and  which  he 
therefore  places  side  by  side  so  that 
one  may  throw  light  upon  the  other. 
Our  thinking,  it  will  be  admitted,  is 
largely  assoclational;  one  thing  recalls 
another;  but  it  is  the  p>rerogatIve  of 
poets  that  the  tracks  between  idea  and 
Idea  in  their  minds  are  not  those  of 
common  trade.  Recur  for  a  moment 
to  Wither's  reference  to  a  daisy.  We 
know  beforehand  what  a  daisy  will 
suggest  to  a  child,  what  to  a  gardener, 
what  to  a  botanist;  we  do  not  know 
beforehand  what  it  will  suggest  to  a 
poet.  It  may  be,  as  it  was  to  Chaucer, 
a  crowned  queen:-- 

A  fret  of  gold  she  hadd^  next  her  halr^ 
And  upon  that  a    white    corown    she 
bare 
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With  flourouDB  small^,  and  (I  shall  not 

lie) 
For  all  the  world  right  as  a  daisy 
Ycrowned  is  with  white  leaves  light, 
So  were  the  flourouns  of  her  corown 

white. 

How  utterly  different  from  this  is 
the  feeling  of  Burns!  To  him  the  daisy 
is  the  type  of  humble  cheerfulness, 
sweet  neighbor  and  meet  companion 
of  the  humble  and  cheerful  lark. 
How  different,  again,  was  that 
feeling  it  inspired  In  Wordsworth! 
The  point  to  strike  home  to  him  was 
the  touch  of  kinship  between  the  sim- 
)il(-st  flower  and  man  in  the  fact  that 
Loth  are  alive: 

■ 
t 

Sweet  silent  creature 
That  breatheat  with  me  in  sun  and  air. 

Imagination,  used  in  this  restricted 
^ense  of  the  Interpretation  of  phenom- 
ena by  comparison,  is  often  contra st^^l 
with  a  weaker  form  of  itself  to  which 
the  name  of  Fancy  is  given.  The  dis- 
tinction was  introduced  into  these 
islands  by  Coleridge,  who  endfa\ored 
to  teach  it  to  Wordsworth;  it  was 
then  popularized  by  Leigh  Hunt  and 
afterwards  by  Ruskin.  It  has  played 
in  the  last  half  century  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  criticism  of  poetry,  that 
it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  h>ok  It 
for  once  fairly  in  the  face.  Coleridge 
was  always  promising  to  give  a  dis- 
quisition upon  Poetical  Imagination 
but  he  never  kept  his  word;  he  did, 
however,  what  was  almost  better;  in 
the  **Biographia  Literaria'*  he  illus- 
trated his  meaning  from  some  pas- 
sages in  his  friend*s  poems;  and  we 
gather  from  his  comments  that  he  did 


not  at  all  mean  Imagination  to  be  dis- 
tlngoiabed  from  Fancy  as  the  percep- 
tion of  deeper  from  that  or  more  su- 
perficial resemblances;  he  wished  the 
term  Fancy  to  be  k^t  for  the  use  of 
poetical  imagery  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
term  Imagination  to  be  used  of  the 
poet's  faculty  as  a  creative  artist  He 
speaks  of  it  as  a  unifying  power, 
bringing  together  whatever  will  help 
his  purpose,  and  rejecting  all  that  is 
impertinent  and  unessential.  He 
speaks  of  it  also  as  a  vivifying  power, 
turning  "bodies  to  spirits  by  sublima- 
tion strange."  That  is  to  say  he  >jses 
Imagination  not  so  much  of  a  q utility 
of  the  poet's  mind  as  of  an  aptisric 
power  which  he  exercises,  the  power 
of  imposing  living  form  upon  dead 
matter,—  he  calls  it  in  the  "Ode  to  De- 
jection" "my  sTuiping  spirit  of  imagina- 
tion;"—but  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that 
this  unifying  and  vitalizing  power  de- 
pends upon  what  is  the  characteristic 
essence  of  imagination,  the  unanalyz- 
able  power  of  seeing  things  freshly 
and  in  new  and  harmonious  ass«>ci:i- 
lions.  The  idea  must  precede  the  exe- 
cution, and  it  is  a  small  matter 
whether  the  term  Imagination  be  em- 
ployed of  the  idea  or  the  embodiment. 
Between  Imagination  and  Fancy, 
therefore,  as  Coleridge  conceived 
them,  there  could  be  no  confusion. 

The  trouble  began  with  Words- 
worth. By  Imagination,  as  by  Fancy, 
Wordsworth  practically  means  the 
use  of  poetical  imagery;  but  he  as- 
cribes to  the  higher  faculty  the  images 
which  occur  to  the  poet,  not  in  his  su- 
perficial moods,  but  under  the  in- 
fluence of  deeper  emotion.'  Leigh 
Hunt    preserved  and  illustrated    this 


» «?haracteristlcally  Wortoworth,  In  hl«  cele- 
brated preface,  iUastrated  what  he  meant  bj 
Imagrinatlon.  not  from  hU  friend**  poetry,  but 
hill  own.  Upon  the  line  ''Over  hU  own  iweet 
voice  the  stock-dove  broods."  he  thns  comments: 
"The  stock-dove  is  said  to  (hm»,  a  sound  well 
initatlng  the  note  o(  th(>  bird:  but  by  the  In-, 
ten'entlon   of    the    meuiphor   broods,    the   affec- 


tions are  caUed  in  by  the  imsglMtion  to  as- 
sist In  marking  the  manner  in  which  the  bird 
reiterates  and  prolongs  her  «oft  oota,  aa  if  ber- 
•elf  delighting  to  liaten  to  tt,  and  participatory 
of  a  still  and  quiet  aatUfkction.  Uke  that  which 
may  be  supposed  inseparable  from  the  continu- 
ous process  of  incubatioo.*' 
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distinction  from  a  wide  range  of  poets. 
Mr.  Buskin,  In  the  second  volume  of 
"Modem  Painters"  (p.  163),  turned 
aside  from  an  elaborate  disquisition 
upon  Imagination  In  painting  to  speak 
of  poetry.  "The  Fancy,"  he  says,  "sees 
the  outside,  and  so  is  able  to  give  a 
portrait  of  the  outside,  clear,  brilliant, 
and  full  of  detail;  the  Imagination  sees 
the  heart  and  inner  nature,  and  makes 
them  felt,  but  it  is  often  obscure,  mys- 
terious, and  interrupted  in  its  giving 
of  outer  detail.  And  then  follows  a  re- 
markable parallel  between  the  flower 
passage  in  "Lycidas"  and  that  in  the 
"Winter's  Tale,"  greatiy  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  former. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  pas- 
sage from  "Lycidas"  is  printed  with 
marginal  notes,  as  follows:— 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  for- 
saken dies,  ImagiiMtifm. 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  Jes- 
samine, Nugatory. 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy 
freaked  with  Jet,  Fancy. 

The  glowing  violet.  Imagination. 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well- 
attir'd  woodbine.  Fancy  and  vulgar. 

With  cowsliiM  wan  that  hang  the 
pensive  head.  Imagination. 

And  every  flower  that  sad  em- 
broidery wears.  Mimed. 

Then  follows  the  passage  from  the 
••Winter's  Tale":— 

O  Proserpina, 

For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted, 
thou  let'st  fall 

From  Dls's  wagon!  daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares, 
and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty; 
violets,  dim. 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's 
eyes. 

Or  Oytherea's  breath;  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  be- 
hold 

Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a 
malady 

Most  Incident  to  maids. 
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And  then  comes  this  criticism: 

Observe  how  the  imagination  in 
these  last  lines  goes  into  the  very  in- 
most soul  of  every  flower,  after  having 
touched  them  all  at  first  with  that 
heavenly  timidness,  the  shadow  of 
Proserpine's,  and  gilded  them  with 
celestial  gathering,  and  never  stops  on 
their  spots  or  their  bodily  shape;  while 
Milton  sticks  in  the  stains  upon  them 
and  puts  us  off  with  that  unhappy 
freak  of  Jet  in  the  very  flower  that, 
without  this  bit  of  paper-staining, 
would  have  been  the  most  precious  to 
us  of  all.  "There  is  pansies,  that's  for 
thoughts. 


tf 


I  do  not  know  whether  this  compari- 
son has  ever  been  the  subject  of  ad- 
verse comment:  I  have  often  heard 
it  praised.  To  me,  I  confess  it  seems 
a  compendium  of  all  the  faults  that  a 
critic  of  poetry  should  avoid:  way- 
wardness, preciosity,  inattention,  and 
the  uncritical  use  of  critical  labels. 
In  the  first  place  the  critic  has  ignored 
what  is  of  the  first  consequence,  the 
motive  of  the  two  pieces,  and  has 
treated  them  as  parallel  flower-pas- 
sages from  a  volume  of  elegant  ex- 
tracts; whereas  no  criticism  can  be  to 
the  point  that  does  not  recognize  that 
Milton's  flowers  are  being  gathered 
for  a  funeral,  and  Shakespeare's  are 
not  to  be  gathered  at  all;  they  are  vis- 
ionary spring  flowers,  seen  in  glory 
through  the  autumn  haze.  Without 
going  at  length  through  each  passage 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  Shakespeare's 
lines  about  the  primrose  are  open  to 
precisely  the  same  censure,  no  more 
and  no  less,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  accords  to 
Milton's  pansy.  The  epithet  "pale" 
is  very  far  from  "going  into  the  very 
Inmost  soul"  of  the  primrose,  which 
is  a  hardy  flower,  and  not  in  the 
least  anaemic;  it  "sticks  in  the  stains" 
upon  the  surface  as  much  as  the 
"freaked  with  Jet;"  and  this,  again,  so 
far  from  being  "unhappy,"  gives  the 
reason  why  the  pansy  was  chosen  for 
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the  hearse  among  the  flowers  that  '*sad 
embroidery  wear."  A  second  point 
to  notice  concerns  the  lines  that  are 
marked  "nugatory."  Both  Shake- 
speare  and  Milton  had  the  instinct  to 
Bee  that  just  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
flower  passage  must  not  be  a  mere 
catalogue,  so,  on  the  other,  each  item 
must  not  be  unduly  emphasized.  And 
so  we  find  that,  while  Milton  has  his 
*'tufted  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine," 
and  his  "well-attir'd  woodbine"  to 
make  up  the  bunch,  Shakespeare  also 
has  his 

Bold  ozlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial,  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one! 

a  "nugatory"  passage  which  Mr.  Bus- 
kin omits  from  his  quotation.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  contrast  of  Imag- 
ination and  Fancy. 

In  resuming  what  has  been  said 
about  the  two  great  characteristics  of 
the  poetical  mind,  its  passion  and  its 
imagination,  it  may  be  useful  to  il- 
lustrate from  the  picture  that  our 
great  dramatist  has  drawn  of  the  po- 
etical character  in  the  person  of  Mac- 
beth, ^lacbeth,  indeed,  was  a  poet 
without  a  conscience;  but  that  circum- 
stance is  to  the  advantage  of  our  il- 
lustration, since  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  confuse  his  morality  with  his  po- 
etry. There  are  several  points  that 
may  be  noticed. 

1.  First,  though  on  this  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid,  we  observe  Macbeth's 
power  of  summoning  up,  and  vividly 
objectifying  impressions  of  sense.  He 
sees  an  air-drawn  dagger.  He  hears 
a  voice  say,  "Sleep  no  more." 

2.  Secondly,  and  this  is  fundamental, 
we  remark  the  passionate  intensity 
with  which  he  realizes  whatever 
comes  before  him,  his  own  states  of 
mind,  or  events  that  happen,  and  sees 
them  in  all  their  attendant  circum- 
stances and  consequences.  No  fact  that 
at  all  interests  him  remains  a  barren 


fact  to  him,  and  most  facts  do  inter- 
est him.  When  he  is  contemplating 
the  death  of  Duncan  he  appreciatea 
thoroughly  and  entirely  all  that  la  in- 
volved in  that  death :— 

He's  here  in  double  trust: 
First,  as  I  am  his    kinsman,  and  his 

subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed;  then,  as 

his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shat 

the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.      Besides, 

this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  f  acaltles  so  meek,  hath 

been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his 

virtues 
Will    plead    like      angels,      tmmpet- 

tongoed,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taklng-off. 

So  he  goes  from  point  to  point,  real- 
izing as  he  goes.  Even  more  striking 
is  the  way  in  which  he  is  moved  after 
the  murder  by  Duncan's  untroubled 
condition,  thoroughly  appreciating 
it:— 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 
After  life's  fltful  fever,  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst;  nor  steel, 

nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
'Can  touch  him  further! 

Or  consider  the  passage,  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  where  he  is  contemplat- 
ing his  own  deserted  state:— 

I  have  liv'd  long  enough;  my  way  of 

life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old 

age. 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,    troops    of 

friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have;  bat,  in  their 

stead, 
Curses,    not  loud,   bat  deep,    moath- 

honor,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny, 

but  dare  not 
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Especiallj  characteristic  here  of  the 
poet  seems  to  me  the  pause  on  the 
Idea  of  curses,  to  realize  them,  before 
going  further,  "curses,  not  l(md,  but 
deepr 

3.  In  the  third  place,  we  remark 
that,  as  Macbeth  realizes  with  such 
vividness  and  such  emotion  the  quali- 
ties of  everything  that  appeals  to  him, 
so  one  thing  is  always  suggesting  an- 
other with  similar  qualities:— 

Then  comes  my  fit  again;  I  had  else 

been  perfect; 
Whole  as  the  marUe,  founded  as  the 

As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air; 
But  now    I    am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  con- 
fined. 

When  the  ghostly  voice  that  he  bears, 
the  echo  of  his  own  imaginative  mind, 
suggests  to  him  the  terrible  thought 
that  he  has  murdered  not  the  king 
only,  but  Sleep,  the  greatest  friend  of 
man,  he  is  at  once  absorbed  in  the 
thought  of  all  the  wonder  and  mys- 
tery of  sleep,  which  he  draws  out  into 
a  long  string  of  images;  forgetting  all 
about  the  business  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in,  and  the  bloody  daggers  In 
his  hand,  until  his  practical  wife  in 
blank  amazement  breaks  in  with. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  No  one,  again, 
is  likely  to  forget  the  desolate  images 
under  which  he  sums  up  his  idea  of 
the  worthlessnese  and  meaningless- 
less  of  human  life: 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor 

player. 
That  struts  ^d  frets  his  hour  uiwn  the 

stage. 
And  then  is  seen  no  more;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and 

fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 

4.  I  would  point  out,  further,  as  a 
frequent  trait  of  the  poetic  nature, 
Macbeth's  simplicity;  shown  partly  by 
his  interest  in  his  own  moods;  for  ex- 


ample, in  such  sayings  as  "False  face 
must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth 
know;"  more  curiously  in  his  specu- 
lation why  he  could  not  say  "Amen" 
when  the  grroom  he  was  about  to  mur- 
der said,  "God  bless  us;"  most  curi- 
ously in  his  irritation  at  ghost-walk- 
ing:— 

The  times  have  been 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the 

man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end;  but  now  they  rise 

again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their 

crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools;  this  is 

more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

5.  Finally,  though  in  this  I  am  tres- 
passing on  a  subject  which  I  hope  to 
discuss  in  a  second  paper,  we  cannot 
but  observe  Macbeth's  extraordinary 
talent  for  expression.  I  will  give  but 
one  instance.  Shakespeare,  whether 
by  design  or  chance,  has  reserved  for 
<him,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
presentment  in  literature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  falling  night— 

Light  thickens, 

an  expression  which  gives  not  only  the 
fact  of  growing  darkness,  but  also  its 
qualities. 

The  picture  of  the  poetical  nature 
that  Shakespeare  has  given  us  in 
Macbeth  is  considerably  heightened 
if  by  the  side  of  it  we  add  for  con- 
trast his  Richard  II.  Without  work- 
ing out  the  parallel  in  any  detail,  it 
will  be  enough  to  call  attention  to  two 
points.  In  the  first  place,  Richard  has 
no  imagination  in  the  sense  which  we 
have  seen  reason  to  give  to  that  term; 
he  has  no  intuition  into  the  scope  and 
meaning  and  consequences  of  events. 
Compare,  for  instance,  with  Macbeth's 
picture  of  old  age.  Richard's  picture 
of  a  dethroned  king:— 
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I'll  give  my  Jewels  for  a  set  of  beads, 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  bermitage; 
My    gay   apparel   for   an    almsman's 

gown; 
My  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood; 
My  sceptre  for  a  farmer's    walking 

staff, 
My    subjects    for    a  pair    of    carved 

saints; 
And  my  large    kingdom    for    a    little 

grave,  Ac. 

The  points  in  the  picture  which  rouse 
Richard's  emotion,  and  which  he  sets 
cut  before  us,  are  all  merely  super- 
ficial; never  once  does  he  touch  the 
real  heart  of  the  matter.  The  other 
noticeable  thing  is  that  Richard  is 
much  less  interested  in  persons  or 
fevents  than  in  his  feelings  about 
them,  and  then  only  in  such  as  ai*e 
lamentable;  and  perhaps,  it  would  be 
true  to  add,  less  in  the  lamentable  feel- 
ings than  in  the  pathetic  language  in 
which  they  can  be  expressed.  He 
"hammers  out"  a  simile  as  though  it 

The  Natlooftl  Berlew. 


was  an  end  in  itself,  and  is  moved  by 
a  curious  phrase  so  as  almost  to  for- 
get his  troubles.  In  the  coronation 
scene,  after  Richard  has  cast  dO¥m 
the  looking-glass  with  the  words,— 

How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed 
my  face, 

Bolingbroke,  with  all  a  practical  man's 
contempt  of  play-acting  and  rhetoric, 
satirically  replies:— 

The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  de- 
stroyed 
The  shadow  of  your  face, 

whereupon  Richard  is  at  once  ar- 
rested:— 

Say  that  again! 
The  shadow  of   my  sorrow!   ha!  let* s 
see! 

Could  there  be  a  truer  portrait  of  the 
**minor  poet"  or  sentimentalist? 

H.  0,  Beeching. 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 
CATHARINE  GHiADeat)NB,  June  14th,  1900. 

Go,  faithful  heart;  be  his  again  once  more! 

How  brief  the  space  of  parting!    Oh,  be  free. 
Be  glad  again^  where  on  the  further  shore 
He  waits  to  welcome  thee. 

Mind  conquers  mind,  and  wit,  a  subtle  spark. 

Grows  dim,  and  eloquence  is  soon  forgot. 
And  warriors  die,  and  moulder  in  the  dark, 
And  men  remember  not 

Thou  hadst  no  thought  for  greatness;  it  was  fame 

Enough  for  thee  if  one  was  reckoned  great; 
Enough  to  keep  from  fiery  shafts  of  blame 
One  head  inviolate. 

God  gave  thee  love  whole-hearted,  love  to  thrill 
The  colder,  harder  world  that  girt  thee  round, 
A  silent  speeding  ripple,  widening  still 
To  life's  extremest  bound. 
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The  Alps!  Amongst  fairly  well-to- 
do  Bnglish  men  and  women,  are  there 
any  whose  hearts  do  not  beat  a  little 
fiister  at  the  word,  either  in  memory 
of  happy  days  of  Icmg  ago  or  anticipa- 
tion of  such  to  come?  The  early  start, 
the  toil  and  vicissitudes  of  the  day,  the 
cozy  inn,  the  well-dressed  dinner  to 
meet  a  raging  appetite,  the  social  even- 
ing, and  then  those  crisp,  clean  sheets, 
altogether  make  it  Just  a  luxury  to  live 
and  move  and  feel.  It  is  a  glorious  thing 
to  conquer  the  Jungfrau,  to  lool£  down 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc  on  a 
subject  world  of  snow  and  ice  and 
crevasses.  These  are  amongst  The 
things  that  brace  the  nerves,  harden  the 
sinews,  and  make  the  Anglo-Saxons 
who  delight  in  them  a  dominant  race. 

But  it  is  only  to  the  few  that  this 
high  privilege  is  given.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  men,  and  still  more  of  women, 
must  perforce  content  themselves  with 
humbler  Joys,  with  less  boastful  con- 
quests. And  yet  I  know  not  but  that 
the  memory  of  a  week  at  Zermatt,  of 
the  like  at  MUrren,  or,  to  travel  south, 
at  Monte  Oeneroso,  may  not  have 
eweeter  memories  for  these  than  for 
the  conquerors  of  peaks..  To  this  end, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
have  some  pursuit  which  will  replace 
the  use  of  the  ice-axe;  nor  have  we 
much  difficulty  in  determining  what 
this  should  be  for  the  majority  of  edu- 
cated people.  Next  to  its  glorious 
peaks  and  snowfields,  the  great  beauty 
of  the  Alpine  chain  is  its  flowers.  No 
one  who  has  once  seen  a  field  of  Otn- 
tiana  vema  in  the  Engadine  in  June,  or 
of  Primula  farinosa  in  the  lowlands 
about  the  same  time,  can  ever  forget 
them.  To  me  the  memory  will  ever  be 
green  of  my  first  introduction  to  Andrih 
sace  oamea.  It  was  high  up,  with 
little  visible  all  round  but  snow.      A 


projecting  rock  cropped  out  of  the 
snow;  in  a  ihoUow  a  little  soil  had 
accumulated,  and  this  was  cushioned 
with  this  lovely  plant 

Saussure  studied  geology  in  the  Alps 
with  a  purpose,  and  other  men  of  sci- 
ence have  left  behind  them  far-reaching 
results  from  researches  in  the  same  bean- 
tiful  mountains;  but  studies  of  this 
kind  need  a  long  and  laborious  previous 
training.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
that  will  enable  ordinary  people,  who 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
deep  study,  to  taste  a  few  drops  of  the 
sweets  of  science  with  such  pleasant 
accompaniments,  as  an  intelligent  study 
of  botany. 

The  adjective  is  intentional,  and 
should  be  emphasized;  for  there  is  a 
large  class  of  persons,  chiefly  young 
ladies,  who  go  abroad  furnished,  at 
best,  with  "Wood's  Tourist  Flora,"  and 
a  dictionary  of  botanical  terms.  Their 
brothers  bring  them  in  large  handfuls 
of  flowers  from  their  walks,  and  they 
spend  laborious  evenings  identifying 
these;  but  to  some  it  never  seems  to 
occur  that  it  is  worth  inquiring  as  to 
the  function  of  the  stamens  which  they 
count  so  conscientiously;  why  the 
blossom  of  one  flower  is  of  gorgeous 
hue  while  another  is  insignificant;  why 
some  emit  their  scent  by  day  and  others 
by  night;  why  one  droops  its  head  and 
another  holds  it  erect;  why  one  is  bare 
in  the  throat  and  others  covered  with 
hairs;  or  why  in  some  species  these 
hairs  point  upwards  and  in  others 
downwards;— with  a  hundred  similar 
questions.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  study 
of  botany  that  sucfh  knowledge  comes 
in  usefully.  How  pleasant  it  must  be 
to  the  geologist  when  he  comes  across 
a  fragment  of  what  once  was  wood, 
but,  probably  millions  of  years  ago,  was 
converted  into  flint,  to  be  able  to  tell 
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at  a  glance  whether  the  tree  of  which 
it  was  a  part  belonged  to  the  endoge- 
nous or  the  exogenous  order  of  plants  ; 
to  that  family  of  which  the  palms  are 
now  the  most  noted  examples,  or  that 
to  which  most  of  our  forest  trees  be- 
long; and  how  much  such  a  knowledge 
may  suggest  of  the  natural  ihistory  of 
the  country  at  the  time,  of  its  climate, 
Its  fertility,  its  fauna! 

I  humbly  apologize!  I  am  afraid  that 
I  may  be  misunderstood  «U9  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  young  ladies 
aforesaid.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  thoughts  or  intentions.  I  have 
spent  too  many  delightful  evenings  in 
assisting  such  investigations  with  the 
microscope  to  speak  lightly  of  them. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is,  not  to  dis- 
courage botany  of  this  kind,  but  to 
suggest  to  those  who  practice  it  how 
much  more  delightful  their  study  would 
be  if  they  would  pursue  it  a  little 
deeper. 

Few  things  could  conduce  more  to 
this  than  a  previous  study  of  Kemer's 
most  interesting  work  on  "The  Natu- 
ral History  of  Plants,"  admirably  trans- 
lated by  F.  W.  Oliver,  profusely  illus- 
trated (a  great  help  to  the  beginner), 
and  published  in  four  half  volumes, 
comprising  about  1,800  pages.  When 
we  learn  from  him  how  it  is  that  the 
instant  the  snow  has  melted  from  a 
epot,  there  the  Soldanella  is  found  in 
full  bloom  we  shall  look  upon  its  grace- 
ful, fringed  bells  with  a  quickened 
Interest 

If  you  ask  a  class  of  children  what 
is  the  essential  difference  between 
themselves,  as  representatives  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  a  cabbage,  as 
representing  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
you  will  (at  least  if  the  children  are 
Irish,  as  all  my  little  neighbors  are) 
receive  a  number  of  answers  more  or 
less  intelligent  You  will  be  told  that 
one  is  alive  and  the  other  not;  that  one 
can  feel,  see,  hear,  taste,  smell, 
and      the    other    not;    that    one    is 


capable  of  locomotion  and  the 
other  fixed  to  the  soil;  or  if  it  be  a 
higher  class  in  a  board  school,  you  will 
probably  hear  something  about  exhal- 
ing respectively  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
oxygen,  or  about  consuming  organic 
and  inorganic  matter  as  food;  and  yet 
one  and  all  of  these  characteristics  can 
be  shown  to  belong  to  some  species 
only,  not  to  all. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  clearly 
defined  division  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  often 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  declare 
of  some  that  are  Just  on  the  borderland 
to  which  kingdom  they  belong.  The 
most  up-to-date  definition  is  that  about 
food  attributed  above  to  the  objection- 
ably precocious  infant  at  the  head  of 
a  board  school;  and  yet  how  far  it  is 
from  being  a  true  definition  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  examples. 

To  begin  with  ourselves.  We  and 
many  other  animals  make  salt  a  pure 
mineral,  a  constant  article  of  food, 
while  not  a  few  plants  are  as  truly 
camiverous  as  a  tiger,  catching  their 
prey,  converting  their  structure  for 
the  time  being  into  a  stomach,  and  di- 
gesting the  nutritious  parts  Just  as  we 
do  our  dinner.  Our  bogs  and  moun- 
tains are  studded  with  the  attractive 
little  sundew  {Droaera  rotundifolia  and 
longifolia).  From  a  loose  rosette  of 
battledore-shaped  leaves  rises  the  pani- 
cle of  somewhat  inconspicuous  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  thickly  sprinkled  with 
bright  red  tentacles,  each  crowned  with 
a  tiny  drop  of  sticky  mucilage,  which 
glitters  in  the  sun  and  gives  the  plant 
its  name.  But  woe  to  the  fly  that  is 
attracted  by  its  beauty!  Once  let  him 
light  upon  it  and  there  is  no  escape,  the 
mucilage  holds  him  fast  There  is  a 
story  somewhere  of  an  Bnglishman 
who  won  a  large  sum  at  a  gambling 
house  in  Paris.  Unwilling  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night  with  so  large  a  sum 
about  him,  he  was  persuaded  to  en- 
gage a  room  (n  a  lodging-house  next 
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door.  Fortunately  for  him  he  was  too 
excited  to  aleep,  for  in  the  still  hours 
he  suddenly  became  aware  that  the 
tester  of  the  bed  on  which  he  was  lying 
was  slowly  and  silently  descending  to 
smother  him.  The  feelings  of  the  fly 
on  the  sundew  must  be  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  this.  Equally  slowly  and  silent- 
ly the  tentacles  which  cover  the  leaf 
fold  themselves  around  him;  and  when 
they  expand  again  there  is  nothing  left 
of  the  fly  but  the  wings  and  the  skin, 
the  rest  having  been  assimilated  by  the 
leaf. 

Another  carnivorous  plant  Is  the  blad- 
derwort  (l/Mcttlarto).  It  is  an  aquatic 
plant,  wholly  submerged  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  blossom,  and  profusely 
furnished  with  small  biadder-lilce  ap- 
pendages about  the  size  of  snipe-shot 
The  bladders  are  open,  and  the  opening 
is  fringed  with  hairs  pointing  Inwards 
like  the  wires  of  a  rat-trap.  The  small 
animal  organisms,  whose  number  and 
variety  in  a  single  drop  of  water  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  aston- 
ish one,  can  enter,  but  they  cannot 
leave  it  There  and  then  they  turn  into 
vegetable. 

Once  only  (it  was  in  the  Dauphin6 
Alps)  have  I  seen  the  beautiful  yellow 
flower  of  the  bladderwort  rising  from 
the  water.  Having  made  out  what  it 
was,  I  tried  to  bring  some  home  In  a 
bottle,  but  failed.  The  failure  was  of 
small  importance,  for  having  thus  iden- 
tified it  I  found  it  growing  in  abun- 
dance about  four  miles  from  my  own 
house.  I  transferred  some  to  a  pond  in 
the  garden,  where  it  thrives  amazingly, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  blossom  in 
this  country. 

In  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  our 
botanist  if  be  is  fortunate,  may  find 
the  curious  subterranean  parasite, 
Laihrwa  squamaria,  whose  English 
name  of  toothwort  is  derived  from  the 
ivory-white  scales  or  leaves  which 
cover  the  underground  stem,  and  which 
are  each  a  somewhat  similar  trap  for 


minute  insects  that  make  their  way 
through  the  loosened  earth.  Thus  In 
air,  earth  and  water,  vegetables  have 
set  their  traps  to  turn  the  tables  on 
the  animal  world,  by  catching  and  de- 
vouring many  of  its  members. 

We  all  know  the  evils  of  what  is 
called  ''breeding  in  and  in,"  and  so  do 
plants.  To  secure  cross-fertilization 
their  greatest  ingenuity  and  most 
strenuous  efforts  are  directed.  I  shall 
show  presently  how  plants  enlist  the 
services  of  birds  in  the  distribution  of 
their  seed,  but  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
fertilization  their  chief  servitors  are 
winged  insects,  especially  bees  and 
moths.  It  is  to  attract  these  that  they 
surround  their  pollen-bearing  stamens 
with  petals  of  every  hue,  which  add 
such  a  charm  to  life.  It  is  as  a  bait 
for  them  that  the  drop  of  honey  is 
distilled  at  the  base  of  each  flower.  It 
is  for  the  night-flying  moths  that  cer- 
tain flowers  reserve  their  scent  till  the 
sun  is  down;  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
these  are  generally  devoid  of  bright 
colors.  Such  would  be  useless  to  them 
in  the  dark,  and  they  scorn  waste. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  there  were  no 
cats,  there  could  be  no  clover.  The 
connection  Is  not  at  first  sight  obvious, 
but  it  is  this;  clover  is  wholly  depen- 
dent for  fertilization  on  the  humble- 
bee;  field-mice  are  especially  partial 
to  bee-bread  and  the  grub  of  the  hum- 
ble-bee; if  it  were  not  for  the  cats  the 
field-mice  would  exterminate  the  bees, 
and  the  clover  would  perish.  It  is  in- 
genious, but  the  author  of  it  forgot  the 
unjustly  persecuted  owl,  who  does  more 
service  to  the  farmer  in  keeping  down 
the  mice  than  all  the  pussy-cats  in  the 
place. 

More  pages  than  the  editor  would  al- 
low me  would  be  needed  to  describe 
all  the  "dodges"  (I  can  call  them  nothing 
else)  that  plants  are  up  to  to  secure  a 
cross-fertilization.  I  can  but  Just  men- 
tion a  few.  It  is  with  this  view  that 
some  plants  are  protogynous— that  la 
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to  say,  it  is  not  till  the  pistil  has  been 
fertilized  by  pollen  from  another  plant 
that  the  stamens  ripen  their  pollen,  to 
be  carried  in  turn  to  later  flowers.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  is  the  AriBtfAo- 
chia,  dematitis,  a  plant  with  an  insig- 
nificant-looking tubular  flower  of  about 
an  inch  long.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  there  is  a  globular  chamber  which 
contains  the  honey.  The  tube  inside  is 
covered  with  fine  hairs,  all  pointing 
downwards.  Thus  small  files  can  en- 
ter, and,  if  they  have  previously  been 
in  other  fiowers,  the  pistil  receives 
from  them  the  pollen  that  is  needed. 
Once  in,  the  fiy  cannot  escape  at  pleas- 
ure. He  must  stay  there  till  the  pistil 
is  withered,  and  the  stamens  have,  in 
their  turn,  ripened,  and  deposited  their 
pollen  in  the  chamber  where  the  fiy  is. 
Then  the  imprisoning  hairs  wither  up, 
probably  the  supply  of  honey  ceases, 
and  the  fiy,  thoroughly  coated  with 
pollen,  is  free  to  depart  Liberty  is 
sweet,  but  to  his  taste  honey  is  sweeter 
still.  He  seeks  another  fiower  where 
the  scent  of  honey  is  strong,  and  so 
the  process  is  repeated  till  the  supply 
of  blossoms  ceases. 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  maga- 
zine, I  have  mentioned  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  stamens  of  the  barberry, 
and  how,  when  touched  near  the  base 
by  a  honey-seeking  insect,  they  spring 
forward,  one  by  one,  to  cover  him  with 
their  pollen,  and  so  compel  him  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  next  fiower  that  he  may 
visit  Another  pretty  experiment  dis- 
plays a  mechanical  arrangement  with 
the  same  object  When  at  rest  the  sta- 
mens of  the  salvia  with  their  anthers  lie 
hidden  within  the  hood,  where  they  are 
protected  from  wet  If,  however,  our 
experimenting  botanist  will  take  a 
blunt-pointed  pin,  and  holding  it  at 
about  the  length  of  a  bee's  trunk  from 
the  end,  insert  it  in  the  tube,  he  will 
find  that  it  there  encounters  the  short 
arm  of  a  lever,  the  long  arm  of  which 
Is  the  anther-bearing  end  of  the  stamen. 


In  its  descent  the  pin  (or  trunk  of  the 
bee)  pushes  back  this  lever,  thus  caus- 
ing the  anthers  to  emerge  from  the 
hood,  and  gently  -to  touch  the  finger  of 
the  operator,  which  represents  tiie  back 
of  the  bee,  depositing  its  pollen  there. 
On  the  pin  being  withdrawn,  they  re- 
tire again  within  the  hood,  to  await  an- 
other visit. 

Though  insects  are  the  chief  agents 
of  croes-fertilization,  they  are  far  tram 
being  the  only  ones.  There  are  many 
plants— such,  for  instance,  as  the 
grasses,  and,  among  trees,  coniferc^— 
whose  agent  is  the  wind.  They  pro- 
duce pollen  in  euch  abundance  that  a 
pistil  can  scarcely  escape  fertilization 
at  the  hands  of  the  breeze.  They  do 
not  need  to  attract  the  visits  of  insects, 
and  consequently  have  neither  honey, 
nor  scent  nor  gorgeous  fiowers. 

•Some  plants  do  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  benefit  to  be  drived  from  cross- 
ing, and  have  made  all  their  arrange- 
ments for  self-fertilization;  while 
others  are  so  resolved  to  discourage  it 
that  they  will  not  admit  the  presence 
of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  fiower;  for 
instance,  the  hazel,  the  catfeins  of 
which  contain  stamens  only,  the  fe- 
male fiowers  being  tiny  red  ones  ses- 
sile on  the  twigs,  that  might  easily 
escape  attention.  Others  carry  their 
table  of  afilnity  still  further,  enacting 
that  no  pistil  shall  be  fertilized  by 
pollen  from  the  same  tree.  These  have 
consequently  male  and  female  plants.  An 
interesting  example  of  this  is  the  Au- 
Cuba  Japonioa,  We  have  long  had  the 
female  plant  which  was  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  but  bore  no  fruit 
About  a  generation  ago  Japan  was 
opened  up,  and  some  botanist  brought 
home  the  male  plant  Since  then,  our 
old  friend,  rejoicing  in  her  recovered 
spouse,  has  brought  forth  abundantly, 
and,  where  he  is  near,  is  yearly  covered 
with  brilliant  berries. 

Not  less  notable  are  the  habits  of 
plants  and  their  relations  to  animals  in 
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the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  their 
«eed.  Some  eeeds,  like  those  of  the 
thistle^  are  furnished  with  a  downy 
apparatus,  which  enables  tbem  to  float 
upon  the  breeze.  They  can  float 
thus  for  miles,  seeking  a  new 
habitat  Others,  like  burs,  are  fur* 
Qished  with  hooks,  by  which  they 
attach  themselves  to  any  passing  ani- 
mal, sticking  to  him  perhaps  for  days, 
but  sure,  eventually,  to  be  dropped 
somewhere  away  from  the  parent  plant 
Others,  again,  explode  their  seed  ves- 
sel with  sufficient  force  to  scatter  their 
seed  far  and  wide.  Children,  grown-up 
ones  sometimes,  are  fond  of  touching 
the  ripening  pods  of  balsam,  and  try- 
ing not  to  be  startled  by  the  explosion 
which  ensues. 

Of  all  the  arrangements  for  dispers- 
ing seed,  there  is,  however,  none  at  all 
to  compare  with  the  compact  which 
plants  have  apparently  made  with  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  especially  with 
birds.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
there  was  a  formal  treaty  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  the  vegetable  saying  to 
the  other,  "We  will  produce  seed  In 
abundance,  far  more  in  a  single  year 
than  the  whole  world  would  suffice  to 
grow,  and  this  shall  be  to  you  for  food, 
you  rendering  to  us  in  return  this  serv- 
ice, that  you  deposit  in  a  favorable 
position  for  growth,  and  uninjured, 
one  grain  in  every  ten  thousand."  Let 
us  see  how  the  animals  fulfil  their  part 
of  the  compact  A  man  picks  an  apple, 
and  munches  it  as  he  goes  along, 
throwing  the  core  away,  the  core  in 
which  are  the  seeds,  which  are  thus 
deposited  yards,  or  perhaps  miles,  away 
from  the  parent  tree. 

Why,  on  a  winter's  day,  do  we  see 
the  rooks  and  the  sparrows  contend- 
ing which  shall  have  the  first  turn-over 
of  the  freshly-deposited  horse-drop- 
pings? Why,  but  because  a  few  grains 
of  oats  often  pass  undigested  through 
the  horse?  And  perhaps  an  odd  grain 
may  escape  even  their  sharp  eyes  and 


germinate,  thus  covered  and  manured. 
Other  small  animals,  like  the  field-mice, 
make  their  subterranean  store,  some  of 
which  through  casualties  in  their  small 
army,  escape  and  grow. 

The  birds,  however,  are  the  principal 
agents  in  the  distribution  of  seed.  Let 
us  glance  at  a  few  instances  of  this. 
The  branches  of  an  oak  and  the  ground 
underneath  may  be  seen  in  acorn  time 
thick  with  rooks  gorging  themselves 
with  acorns.  But  what  is  yon  glossy 
purple  fellow  doing  apart  from  the 
others.  He  has  fiown  into  the  middle 
of  the  field,  where  he  can  have  a  better 
eye  upon  approaching  enemies,  and  Is 
vigorously  hammering  away  at  the 
ground  with  his  strong  beak.  Having 
eaten  as  many  acorns  as  his  craw  will 
hold,  he  is  burying  a  few  with  an  eye 
to  hard  times.  When  those  times  come 
the  "boy  with  the  gun"  may  have  got 
him,  or  he  may  fail  to  locate  some  of 
his  burled  treasures,  which  grow  up, 
and  in  time  prove  their  gratitude  by 
repaying  the  acorn  with  compound  in- 
terest to  his  descendants. 

The  blackbird  is  especially  fond  of 
the  berries  of  the  ivy.  When  he  has 
filled  his  craw  with  them,  he  retires  to 
his  favorite  tree,  and,  putting  his  head 
under  his  wing,  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the 
Just  In  the  morning  the  ground  under 
his  perch  Is  white  with  his  droppings; 
but  If  these  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  actual  seeds  have  been 
too  hard  for  his  gizzard,  and  have  been 
deposited  In  the  very  spot  most  favor- 
able for  their  success  in  the  battle  of 
life— at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  I  must  give 
one  more  example  of  this  compact.  In 
order  that  they  may  germinate,  the 
seeds  of  the  mistletoe  must  be  smudged 
on  to  the  branch  of  certain  kinds  of 
trees.  With  this  view,  the  plant  sur- 
rounds Its  seeds  with  a  highly  glutinous 
mucilage,  which  It  flavors  with  a  nicety 
to  the  taste  of  the  thrush.  In  eating 
the  berries  the  thrush  can  no  more 
escape  getting  his  beak  covered  outside 
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with  this  sticky  mucilage  than  a  child 
can  indulge  In  a  feast  of  bllb^ries  with 
a  clean  mouth.  EUs  dlnnw  ended,  he 
goes,  like  a  tidy  child,  to  wipe  his 
mouth;  for  this  he  finds  the  branch  of 
a  tree  quite  the  handiest  sort  of  napkin, 
but  it  is  not  the  mucilage  alone  that  he 
wipes  off;  an  occasional  seed  has  also 
stuck  outside,  and  this,  too  he  deposits 
on  the  branch  together  with  the  muci- 
lage needed  for  its  adhesion  there,  in 
the  only  position  and  under  the  only 
conditions  suited  to  Its  growth,  and 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  easily 
attained. 

It  was  a  purely  utilitarian  idea  that 
first  drew  me  to  a  superficial  study  of 
botany.      As  a  boy  I  had  read,  as  all 
boys  do  greedily,  the  story  of  a  ship- 
wreck.  The  crew  had,  of  course,  been 
cast  upon  an  uninhabited  shore,  where 
no  food  offered  but  strange  plants  that 
might    have    death    hidden    in    their 
leaves.    Now,  amongst  the  officers  was 
one  who  had  some  knowledge  of  bot- 
any, enough,  at  least,  to  make     him 
aware  that  no  crucifer  is  poisonous  to 
the  human  subject    To  him,  also,  the 
plants  themselves  were  strange,  but  he 
caused  all  that  were  gathered  to  be 
brought  to  him;  the  cruciferse  he  put 
in  the  pot,  and  the  rest  he  rejected; 
and  so  he  kept  his  crew  alive  till  help 
came.      The  cruciferse  are  so  named 
from  their  petals  forming  a  cross;  but 
let  none  be  misled  into  supposing  that 
all  cross-petaled  fiowers  are,  therefore^ 
innocuous.    Some  cure  highly  poisonous. 
A  true  crucifer  must  not  only  have 
four  petals,  but  It  must  also  have  four 
divisions   of   the   calyx;   the   stamens 
must  also  be  examined  and  prove  to 
be  six  in  number,  of  which  four  are 
long  and  two  short 

Only  doctors  fully  understand  how 
much  an  experimental  and  scientific 
study  of  plant  life  has  tended  to  alle- 
viate the  ills  from  which  we  suffer  In 
our  persons  and  our  properties.  It  was 
not  till  the  microscope  had  laid  bare 


the  fact  that  the  dread  potato  disease 
was  simply  a  fungus,  that  the  means 
of  treating  It,  which  have  now  reduced 
its  ravages  to  a  onnparatlvely  insignifi- 
cant amount  were  discovered.  What 
do  we  not  owe  to  quinine?  But  with- 
out a  chemical  and  experimental  study 
of  plant  life  we  should  never  have 
,  known  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
bark  of  certain  trees. 

A  study  of    the    natural    orders    of 
plants  may,  at  first  sight  appear  unat- 
tractive, but  it  is  full  of  interesting 
facts;  witness  that  about  the  extensive 
order  of  cruciferse  mentioned  above.  I 
hate  Greek  names  and  never  use  such 
if  there  is  an  English  equivalent;  but 
English  or  Greek,  surely  It  is  deeply 
interesting  to  learn  that  as  a  rule,  all 
monocotyledons  are  endogenous,  while 
dicotyledons    cure  exogenous,    so  that 
when  the  first  tender  seed-leaves  of  a 
tree  appear  above  ground,  the  botanist 
can  tell,  within  limits,  of  what  nature 
its  timber  will  be.    Even  to  the  uniniti- 
ated, such  names  as  Conifers,  Rosa- 
cea, Oompositse,     Umbelliferse,    Lilia- 
cese,  Graminese,  or,  amongst  non-flow- 
ering plants,   the   Ferns,   the  Mosses, 
the  Fungi,  the  Algie,  and  the  Lichens, 
convey    at    once    certain  well-defined 
characteristics  which  are  a  help  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  such   knowl- 
edge as  one  may  happen  to  acquire.    I 
once  asked  the  members  of  a  Y.M.C.A. 
if  they  could  name  any  non-flowering 
plant    There  was  but  one  response;  It 
was  from  the  curate— "carrots'*!!  And 
yet  the  species  of   cryptogamous,   or 
•non-fiowering    plants,    far    exceed  In 
number  those  that  bear  fiowers. 

If  there  is  one  class  of  scientists  to 
whose  studies  botany  would  appear 
alien,  it  is  the  mathematicians-^nd  yet 
at  p.  38G  of  the  first  volume  of  Kenier 
w^ill  be  found  some  very  curious  facta* 
too  long  to  quote  here,  as  to  the  mathe- 
matical distribution  of  leaves  on  the 
stem. 
What,  I  may  be  asked,  is  the  nse  of 
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learning  all  this?  Well,  if  the  querist 
confines  his  definition  of  "ose*'  to 
money-grubbing,  even  then  the  answer 
may  be  found  above;  but,  if  that  word 
includes  the  attainment  of  happiness, 
it  is  of  the  highest  use.  Few  things  can 
more  add  to  the  happiness  of  travel,  or 
even  of  a  saunter  round  one's  own  gar- 
den, or  a  walk  through  town  or  coun- 

Longman*!  Magailne. 


try  than  some  knowledge  of  the  reason 
of  things,  some  perception  of  how  the 
great  God  has  woven  all  His  works  to- 
gether, making  each  dependent  on  the 
other,  till  the  heart  breaks  out  in  its 
'hallelujah,  "O  ye  mountains  and  hills, 
O  all  ye  green  things  upon  the  earth, 
bless  ye  the  Lord;  praise  Him  and 
magnify  him  forever." 

TlwvMA  Oooke-Trench. 


THE  SEA  WRACK. 

The  wrack  was  dark  and  shiny  where  it  floated  in  the  sea, 
There  was  no  one  in  the  brown  boat  but  only  him  and  me; 
Him  to  cut  the  sea  wrack,  me  to  mind  the  boat, 
An*  not  a  word  between  us  the  hours  we  were  afloat. 

The  wet  wrack, 

The  sea  wrack. 

The  wrack  was  strong  to  cut 

We  laid  it  on  the  gray  rocks  to  wither  in  the  sun. 
An'  what  cAiould  call  my  lad  then,  to  sail  from  Cushendun? 
With  a  low  moon,  a  full  tide,  a  swell  upon  the  deep, 
Him  to  sail  the  old  boat,  me  to  fall  asleep. 

The  dry  wrack, 

The  sea  wrack. 

The  wrack  was  dead  so  soon. 


There's  a  fire  low  upon  the  rocks  to  burn  the  wrack  to  kelp, 
There's  a  boat  gone  down  upon  the  Moyle,  an'    sorra  one   to 

help! 
Him  beneath  the  salt  sea,  me  upon  the  shore. 
By  sunlight  or  moonlight  we'll  lift  the  wrack  no  more. 
The  dark  wrack. 
The  sea  wrack, 
The  wrack  may  drift  ashore. 

Moira  0*Nem. 
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MISS  MARY  KINGSLET. 


The  loss  that  the  nation  has  suffered 
by  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Khifi^ey 
is  much  greater  than  is  generally  un- 
derstood.     People  talk  as  if  we  had 
merely  lost  a  striking,  sympathetic  and 
original  personality,  and  a  clear-eyed 
investigator  of  native  customs  and  be- 
liefs.   In  reality  we  have  lost  what  is 
far  more  precious,— a  woman  capable 
ot  seeing  essential  facts  and  of  under- 
standing the  political  conditions  exist- 
ing in  some  of  the  obscurest  and  most 
difficult  regions   of   the   Empire.    Re- 
markable from  many  and  very  differ- 
ent  points   of   view,    Mary    Kingsley 
was,  in  our  belief,  most  remarkable  for 
her  sane  and  statesmanlike  views  on 
African  questions.      She  had  already 
thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
affairs  of  West  Africa  and  the  local 
administrative  problems,  and  had  she 
lived  we  doubt  not  that  she  would  have 
made  a  real  and  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  South 
African  problem.    Her  strength  lay  in 
her  ability  to  see  through    sham   and 
humbug  and  **tall  talk"  of  all  kinds, 
and  yet  not  become  cynical  or  disillu- 
sioned.   No  one  was  less  taken  in  than 
she  by  the  cant  of  Jingoism,  and  yet 
she  remained  always  a  firm  Imperialist, 
with  an  almost  unbounded  belief  in  the 
power  of  English-speaking  men  to  take 
up  Imperialist  responsibilities  and  car- 
ry them  through  successfully.   She  was 
against  hasty  and  Ill-considered  expan- 
sion and  "rushes*'  of  annexation,  but 
she  believed  implicitly  in  the  capacity 
of  the  race  to  govern  subject  peoples. 
But  though  she  was  always  preaching 
caution  and  discretion  in  the  march  of 
Empire,  it  was  impossible  to  frighten 
her  Bfl  to  the  general  ability  of  the  na- 
tion to  cope  with  its  work.    At  a  time 
when  men  are  inclined  to  run  into  the 
extreme  of  Little  Englandism  on  the 


one  hand,  and  to  dread  all  Imperial 
responsibility,  and  on    the    other    to 
plunge  into  a  wild  and  fanatic  Impe- 
rialism without  reason     and    without 
method,  she  held  an  even  balance,  and 
brought    a    most  valuable   correctlTe. 
The  same  good  sense  and  level-headed- 
ness  were  displayed  in  her  views  of  the 
native  question.    While  feeling  a  deep 
sympathy  for  all  natives,  and  anxiously 
desiring  their  welfare,  she  was  entirely 
free  from  any  exaggerated  notions  as 
to  the  perfectibility  of  the  negro,  and 
did  not  in  the  least  desire  to  favor 
schemes  for  treating  black  men  as  if 
they  were  white.    In   fact,   her   main 
contention  was  always  that  you  must 
not  try  to  raise  the  negroes  by  giving 
them  votes  and  representative  institu- 
tions and  the  like,  but  by  studying  them 
and  finding  out  the  form  of  government 
which  suited  them  best.    She  desired, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  the  blacks 
and  whites  apart,  each  within  their  own 
polity.    For  example,  the  present  writer 
remembers  talking  to  her  on  the  native 
question  in  South  Africa,  Just  before 
she  left  England,     and    asking     her 
whether  she  thought  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  system  of  native  re- 
serves on  a  very  large  scale,  like  Basn- 
toland,  where,  under  Imperial  officers, 
the  natives  could  live  their  own  lives 
unmixed  with  the  whites,  but  whence 
the  young  men  could  Issue  for  work  in 
the  mines  or  on  the  farms  or  elsewhere. 
To  such  a  solution  of  the  problem  she 
most  strongly  inclined,  and  instanced 
examples  from  the  West  Coast  which 
supported  such  a  plan.    On  the  whole 
she  trusted  to  an  enlightened  and  Just 
separation  of     the  black    community 
from  the  white  for  the  protection  of 
the  natives,  much  more  than  to  any 
plan  of  giving  them  votes  or  a  legal 
status  equal  to  that  of  the  white  man. 
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Put  In  its  widest  form,  her  plea  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  native 
races  was  for  Justice  and  knowledge 
against  emotionalism.  She  nowhere 
dealt  better  with  this  aspect  of  the 
qnestion  than  in  a  most  able  and  timely 
letter  which  she  contributed  to  the 
Spectator  of  last  January  (January 
13th,  1900).  entitied  by  us  "Miss  Mary 
Kingsley  on  Efficiency  and  Empire." 
A  part  of  this  letter  is  so  striking  and 
so  exactly  representative  of  the  work- 
ing of  her  mind,  that  we  need  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  it  at  length:— 

Our  commercial  expansion  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  was  marked  by  an 
intense  love  of  knowledge  of  the  minor 
details.  If  you  turn  back  and  read 
your  Dampier  or  any  of  that  school  of 
Imperialism,  you  will  find  chronicled 
all  manner  of  dome^c  details  about 
the  strange  countries  and  peoples  they 
came  in  contact  with.  Our  colonial, 
or  emigrant,  expansion  of  the  age  of 
Victoria,  either  to  the  Americas  or  to 
Australia,  has  been  marked  by  no  such 
love  of  detailed  knowledge;  in  its  place 
there  is  emotionalism.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious,  but  it  has  produced 
tiresome  results.  A  back-wave  of  this 
emotionalism  gave  us  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny, but  our  Indian  Empire,  being  a 
direct  descendant  of  our  older  Imperi- 
alism, survived,  and  has  returned  to 
its  earlier  tradition.  In  other  regions, 
however,  emotionalism  has  had  fuller 
play,  and  has  been  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  detailed  knowledge.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  among  the  many  good 
things  this  South  African  affair  will 
surely  give  us,  one  will  be  the  recogni- 
tion that  emotionalism  is  sitting  at  our 
council  board  in  a  place  that  should  be 
occupied  by  knowledge.  I  beg  you  will 
not  misunderstand  me,  and  think  that 
by  emotionalism  I  mean  either  true  re- 
ligion or  true  huma  .  sympathy.  That 
emotionalism  I  so  deeply  detest  and 
distrust  is  windy-headed  brag  and  self- 
satisfied  ignorance.  ''I  did  not  know," 
would  have  been  no  safe  excuse  to 
offer  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  for  a  disas- 
trous enterprise.      This  emotionalism 


has  not  spread  dangerously  yet  among 
us.  It  is  the  nearest  thing  an  English- 
man can  have  to  hysterics,  and  his 
constitution  is  not  naturally  inclined  to 
them,  but  when  he  has  them  they  are 
no  use  to  him.  They  cannot  help  him 
to  spread  abroad  his  power,  his  reli- 
gion, his  Justice,  or  (his  commerce.  Yet 
undoubtedly  he  has,  of  late  years, 
chosen  this  emotionalism  for  his  coun- 
sellor in  place  of  his  Elizabethan  coun- 
sellor, detailed  knowledge,  and  this 
emotionalism  has  poisoned  many  of  his 
noblest  enterprises,  has  cost  him  much 
blood  and  money  and  heartache,  and  it 
has,  above  all  things  in  the  way  of 
harm,  made  him  suffer  that  grievous 
delusion,  'the  end  Justifies  the  means." 
I  sincerely  hope,  now  that  it  has  had 
a  showy  breakdown,  he  will  depose  it, 
and  replace  that  counsellor  who  so 
greatly  helped  to  give  him  world- 
power,  and  that  will  so  greatly  help 
him  to  both  keep  and  expand  it.  The 
lesson  detailed  knowledge  teaches  is 
hard  and  dry.  It  says:  Le^m  things 
as  they  are  and  keep  your  given  word; 
let  it  cost  you  what  it  may,  be  Just 
Emotionalism  says:  Mean  well,  be  mer- 
ciful and  generous;  forgetting  that 
mercy  and  generosity  are  only  com- 
promises made  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  Justice,  not  in  themselves  Jus- 
tice, that  perfect  thing  by  which  alone 
an  Empire  can  endure  and  prosper, 
and  which  is  attainable  by  honorable- 
minded  Englishmen  by  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

There  is  the  epitome  of  Mary  Kings- 
ley's  Imperial  creed.  It  is  a  great  plea 
for  Justice  in  the  highest  and  widest 
sense.  The  late  Mr.  Pater  somewhere 
defined  Justice  as  "a  higher  knowledge 
through  love."  That  was  the  kind  of 
Justice  Mary  Kingsley  wanted  to  see 
recognized  as  the  foundation  of  our 
Empire,  and  that  was  why  she  asked 
always  for  facts  and  abhorred  emotion- 
alism, the  bastard  brother  of  love. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Mary 
Kingsley  and  the  debt  the  Empire  owes 
to  her,  we  must  say  a  word  as  to  the 
fascination   of  her  personality.      She 
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was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  human  beings.  Her  al- 
most pathetic  shyness  was  enough  to 
destroy  all  notion  of  egoism,  or  pride, 
or  pompousness,  or  vanity,  but  not 
enough  to  make  her  unsympathetic; 
while  aai  interest  in  all  subjects  worth 
being  interested  in  which  never  flagged, 
and  an  unfailing  sense  of  humor  which 
was  never  hard  or  unkind,  made  Mary 
Kiugsley  a  delightful  companion.  But 
Mary  Kingsley  had,  beyond  all  this,  an 
intellect  which  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  was  of  the  first  class,  and  she 
had  also  a  wealth  of  adventurous  ex- 
perience  which  belongs  to  few  men, 

Th«  Spectator. 


and  to  no  other  woman,  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

Of  the  more  personal  side  of  Mary 
Kingsley's  loss,  the  present  writer  will 
not  speak,  except  to  say  that  those  who 
had  the  happiness  to  call  her  friend  knew 
that  she  was  a  friend  in  the  true  and 
not  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word. 
All  that  we  care  to  deal  with  here  Is 
the  loss  suffered  by  the  nation  and  the 
Empire,  and  that,  as  we  have  tried  to 
show,  is  a  great  one.  We  can  ill  spare 
those  who  have  width  of  mind  as  well 
as  special  knowledge  in  regard  to  our 
Imperial  affairs,  and  Mary  Kingsley 
had  both  in  the  highest  degree. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Stephen  Crane  left  in  manuscript  a 
volume  of  short  stories  which  may  be 
called  "Wounds  in  the  Rain,"  and  a 
long  novel  of  adventure. 

The  Academy  reports  that  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Russia  has  issued  a  secret 
ukase  excommunicating  Count  Tolstoy 
on  account  of  his  novel,  "Resurrec- 
Uon." 

Catharine  II  of  Russia  left  five  com- 
plete and  six  fragmentary  plays,  part 
of  them  in  her  own  writing.  They 
have  been  recently  discovered,  and  are 
soon  to  be  published. 

'Mr.  George  Moore's  story  of  "Evelyn 
Innes"  and  his  Just  completed  "Sister 
Teresa"  are  actually  parts  of  one  long 
novel,— the  longest  novel,  it  is  said, 
ever  written  about  one  character,  for 
togeth^  the  two  books  will  contain 
300,000  words.  As  eoon  as  he  has  re- 
vised "Sister  Teresa"  Mr.  Moore  will 


re-write  "Evelyn  Innes,"  and  the  two 
books  will  be  published  together,  prob- 
ably next  spring. 

The  keynote  to  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen's  new  novel,  "The  Increasing 
Purpose,"  is  found,  as  many  readers 
must  have  guessed,  in  the  familiar 
line  from  "Locksley  Hall"— 

"Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages 
one  increasing  purpose  runs.' 


II 


Two  interesting  contributions  to  the 
interpretation  of  Browning  are  prom- 
ised for  early  publication:  Mr.  Arthur 
Waugh's  monograph  on  Browning,  and 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  Browning  Lec- 
tures, which  are  to  be  published  as  a 
companion  to  his  book  on  Tennyson. 

The  question,  "Who  Invented'  the  Cir- 
culating Library?"  is  asked,  but  not 
very  definitely  answered  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Clark,  in  the  "Library. '  The  flrnt 
circulating  library  of  which   much   \n 
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known  was  established  about  1740,  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Fancourt,  in  Crane- 
court,  Fleet-Street,  London. 

The  extensive  library  formed  by  the 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sold 
last  month  at  London.  The  collection 
was  noteworthy  for  containing  nearly 
all  of  the  great  county  histories.  It 
contained  also  a  few  early  printed 
books  of  considerable  rarity,  and  the 
most  remarl^ble  collection  of  political 
caricatures  ever  offered,  arranged  In 
eleven  atlas  folio  volumes. 

Brief,  earnest  and  right  to  the  point, 
the  nearly  three  dozen  sermons  which 
make  up  the  volume  **David  and  His 
Friends"  will  be  read  by  many  with 
Interest  The  writer— or  preacher— the 
Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  originally 
made  use  of  them  as  talks  for  a  series 
of  revival  meetings,  and  they  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  their  purpose.  The 
Illustrations  and  anecdotes  are  well 
handled  and  forcible,  besides  covering 
a  wide  range  of  experiences,  and  the 
sincerity  and  manfulness  of  the  ser- 
mons are  evident  The  character,  life 
and  times  of  David,  and  quotations 
from  his  writings,  form  the  texts 
throughout  the  series.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Go. 

Just  the  book  to  slip  into  one's  pocket 
as  one  starts  off  for  an  outing,  laugh 
over  one's  self,  and  loan  to  one's  fellow- 
travellers,  is  "Room  Forty-Five,"  Mr. 
Howells's  clever  description  of  the 
havoc  wrought  in  the  summer  hotel  by 
the  guest  who  snores.  Mr.  Howells's 
favorite  heroine— inconsequent  and  in- 
sistent as  ever— her  long-suffering  hus- 
band, the  hotel  clerk  and  the  snorer 
are  the  actors  In  the  little  comedy.  In 
its  companion  volume,  "Bride  Roses," 
the  note  of  sadness  is  struck  with  a 
delicacy  which  reminds  us  how  much 
Mr.  Howells's  reputation,  like  others, 
has  suffered  by  the  preference  which 


the  public  has  shown  for  his  lighter 
work.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid's  discussion  of 
"The  Problems  of  Bxpansion,"  which 
The  Gentury  Company  publishes,  has 
a  certain  authority  from  the  aathov's 
membership  In  the  commission  which 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain.  The  papers  and  addresses  of 
which  it  is  composed  were  written  or 
spoken  at  various  times  during  the  past 
twenty  months.  Mr.  Reid's  Initial 
point  of  view  is  Indicated  by  the  title 
of  the  first  of  these  papers,  published 
in  September,  1898,  "The  Territory  with 
which  We  are  Threatened;"  but  he  has 
been  a  consistent  advocate  from  the 
first  of  the  policy  of  retaining  the 
whole  of  the  Philippine  archipelago, 
and  he  states  his  views  and  the  reasons 
for  them  in  this  volume  with  virile 
force  and  persuasive  logric. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
Miss    Eliza    R.    Scidmore's    important 
and  diverting  book,  "China,  the  Long- 
lived  Empire"  should  have  been  Just 
ready  for  publication,  when  the  break- 
up of  the  Empire  began  with  the  crisis 
precipitated  by  the  demonstrations  of 
the  "Boxers."    The  book  was  not  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion,  but  it  precisely  fits 
the   occasion.       Tientsin,    Peking   and 
other  places,  which  have  been  lit  up  of 
late  with  the  lurid  light  of  *a  nameless 
horror,  are  here  described  as  they  ap- 
peared but  recently   to  a  bright  and 
observant     traveller,  who    saw    them 
under  peaceful  conditions,  when     the 
first  signs  of  unrest  were  manifesting 
themselves.      Miss     Scidmore     is     no 
chance   traveller,   for  she  has   visited 
China  frequently;  and  her  sketches  of 
Chinese  life,  character  and  politics,  her 
portrait  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  and 
her  studies  of  social  and  political  con- 
ditions  make   this   the  freshest   most 
picturesque  and  most  vivid  description 
of  China  and  the  Chinese  that  has  been 
given  us.    The  work  is  of  absorbing  in- 
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terest,  from  cover  to  cover.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations.  The  Century 
Company. 

A  volume  which  will  go  far  to  in- 
crease North  America's  knowledge  of 
South  America  is  "The  Columbian  and 
Venezuelan  Republics,"  by  William  L. 
Scruggs,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  those  countries,  has  had  un- 
usual facilities  for  studying  the  places 
and  the  people.  It  is  a  book  of  travel, 
taking  the  reader  on  many  entertaining 
Jaunts,  but  it  is  also  a  study  of 
political  situations  and  present  or 
future  industrial  conditions.  Writ- 
ten in  a  direct  and  pleasing  style,  with 
an  evident  seriousness  of  purpose,  a 
strong  sense  of  Justice,  and,  withal,  an 
appreciation  of  the  humorous,  it  is  a 
wise  and  companionable  book.  Little, 
Brown  &.  Co. 

The  "new  theology,"  as  a  phrase  for 
extreme  conservatives  to  conjure  with, 
may  be  robbed  of  its  terrors  by  a  calm 
reading  of  Walter  Spence's  "Back  to 
Christ,**  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.    It  is  a  remarkably  clear,  simple 
and  devout  attempt  to  show  that  the 
supreme  authority  of     the    Christian 
church  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  to  prove  that  "higher  criti- 
cism" has  not  enfeebled  the  Christian 
faith,  but  has  put  new  life  into  it  by 
the  use  of  a  newer  language.    In  the 
chapter  on  the  nature  of  Atonement 
and    on    the    Trinity,    the    book    is 
eminently  earnest  and  direct      While 
there  are  some  people  who  will  not 
reach  Mr.  Spence's     conclusions,    the 
book  must  be  considered     as    adding 
greatly   to    the    honest   understanding 
which  should  prevail  between  the  ad- 
herents of  the  "old"  and  the  "new," 
and  to  readers  not  strongly  attached  to 
either  division  it  will  commend  itself 
as  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  presen- 
tation of  Christian  thought  and  faith. 


The  sonorous  title,  "The  Dread  and 
Fear  of  Kings,"  which  belongs  to  J. 
Breckenridge  Bllis's  story  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  Csesar,  is  rightly  applied, 
for  the  book  gives  a  graphic  picture  of 
an  age  when  no  man's  words  or  glances 
were  his  own.  There  are  many  well- 
drawn  characters,  among  them  the 
Greek  Alexis,  an  architect,  who  is 
summoned  to  Rome  to  superintend  the 
building  of  a  secret  passage  for  the 
Emperor,  and  finds  himself  In  a  peril- 
ous network  of  treacheries.  The  real 
hero  is  the  freedman  and  poet,  Phae- 
drus,  and  the  two  heroines  are  a 
spirited  Roman  maiden  and  a  brave 
Jewess.  A  complication  of  love  affairs, 
in  which  pleasure-loving  Greek,  fight- 
ing Roman  and  high-souled  Thracian 
are  all  involved,  gives  an  added  ele- 
ment of  excitement  to  a  stirring  book. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  IngersoU  Lectures  on  Immortal- 
ity, delivered  year  by  year  at  Harvard, 
as  they  appear  in  book  form,  make  a 
collection  of  great  interest  for  the  lay 
as  well  as  the  theological  library.    To 
a  list  already  notable  is  now  added  the 
name  of   Prof.   Josiah   Royce.      Pre- 
mising that  the  immortality  which  he 
asserts  Is  an  immortality  of  the  individ- 
ual. Prof.  Royce  directs  attention  to 
the  elusive  character  of  that  which  we 
call  individuality,  defines  an  individual 
as  a  being  that  adequately  expresses 
a  purpose,  points  out  that  only  the  Ab- 
solute can  be  an  entirely  whole  indi- 
vidual,  and    maintains   that   the    real 
world,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  a  unique 
expression  of  His  purpose,  so  that  every 
fragment  of  life  therein  has  its  unique 
place  in  His  life.    Thence,  he  argues 
the  conscious  attainment,  in  a  life  that 
is  not  the  present  mortal  life,  of  that 
individuality  which  now  is  meant  and 
sought      "The  Conception  of  Immor- 
tality," it  is  needless  to  add,  will  repay 
careful  reading.     Houghton,  Mifllin  & 
Go. 
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When  the  whole  of  one  nation  Is  tej^ 
resented  as  hatln^:  the  whole  of  another 
nation  It  Is  well  to  suspect  that  the 
statement  Is  false,  or  else  that  there 
has  been  a  vast  amount  of  falsehood 
employed  in  achieving  this  result  To 
one  who  likes  to  believe  that  the  world 
is  growing  better  as  the  masses  of 
people  become  more  educated,  there  are 
few  phenomena  more  perplexing,  not  to 
say  depressing,  than  to  note  within  the 
last  generation  a  growth  of  such  bitter- 
ness between  nations  as  at  any  moment 
may  produce  war.  The  newspapers, 
to  whom  we  look  for  faithful  reports 
on  passing  events,  find  it  apparently 
more  easy  to  stimulate  suspicion,  jeal- 
ousy and  dislike,  than  to  educate  their 
readers  and  correct  prejudice.  Our 
politicians,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, are  inclined  to  treat  the  Press  with 
dangerous  deference.  No  doubt  many 
newspapers  are  leaders  and  educators 
of  public  opinion— the  few  organs  of 
the  thinking  minority.  But  those  who 
know  their  subject  are  equally  aware 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
newspaper  is  established  and  managed 
with  no  more  regard  for  moral  senti- 
ment than  a  soap  factory  or  a  steam- 
ship company.  The  soap  man,  no 
doubt,  rejoices  in  the  purifying  Influ- 
ences of  his  produce;  and  the  shipping 
man  delights  in  spreading  his  national 
flag  in  distant  seas,  but  neither  are  em- 


barked on  their  venture  with  aims  more 
definite  or  exalted  than  dividing  hand- 
somely among  the  shareholders. 

Is  it  not  curious  that  while  that  pe- 
culiar form  of  patriotism  known  as 
Jingoism  Is  essentially  a  product  of  the 
Press,  the  newspapers  of  Berlin,  New 
York  and  London  are  shared,  owned 
and  managed  mainly  by  people  of  an 
alien  race,  whose  private  point  of  view 
Is  that  of  the  cash-box,  and  who  In- 
flame popular  passion  in  print  with  as 
little  concern  for  consequences  as  the 
postman  who  brings  a  death  message. 

Early  this  spring,  while  making  a 
walking  trip  through  Germany,  it  was 
not  my  fortune  to  meet  with  any  dis- 
courtesy such  as  should  have  happened, 
according  to  the  Press.  From  my  ex- 
perience of  the  individual  German,  he 
is  courteous  to  the  individual  stranger, 
unless  that  stranger  takes  the  flrst  step 
towards  a  quarrel.  In  these  times  it 
was  my  concern  to  learn  German 
thoughts— not  to  ventilate  my  own— 
and  on  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  the 
Boer  war  I  found  no  reticence.  Amongst 
all  classes,  and  In  pretty  much  every 
part  of  Germany,  the  same  feeling  pre- 
vails towards  England,  and  that  feel- 
ing Is  one  which  would  make  a  war  at 
any  moment,  if  not  popular,  at  least 
possible. 

On  all  sides  I  found  but  one  view  In 
regard  to  the  Boer  war— that  England 
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was  totally  In  the  wrong,  and  the  Boers 
las  completely  in  the  right  Few  of  my 
acquaintances  have  written  more  than 
I  have  on  the  virtues  of  the  Boers  la 
general,  amd  I  hav^  not  minced  my 
words  when  referring  to  that  Illegal 
and  ill-timed  expedition  of  Dr.  Jame- 
son in  1896. 

But  when  I  heard  my  German  friends 
talk  on  the  subject,  I  stood  amazed  at 
the  statements  they  made,  and  I  begged 
to  know  where  they  had  picked  up 
their  alleged  information.  Ihe  answer 
was  always  the  same—from  the  papers. 
To  the  German  of  to-day  Paul  Kruger 
is  another  William  Tell— a  martyr  In 
the  holy  cause  of  Liberty;  the  British 
are  the  tyrants,  who,  for  the  mere  love 
of  gold,  are  seeking  to  trample  a  noble 
people  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

When  I  protest  to  these  indignant 
friends  that  England  gives  the  Boers 
In  Natal  and  at  the  Gape  more  liberty 
than  Paul  Kruger  gives  to  his  fellow- 
Boers  from  other  parts  of  South  Africa, 
they  look  at  me  Incredulously.  They 
have  been  taught  otherwise,  and  be- 
sides I  am  disturbing  a  deep-rooted 
prejudice  which  harmonizes  with  sev- 
eral other  preconceptions  regarding 
Great  Britain.  For  Instance,  It  Is  a 
pet  Idea  with  most  Germans  that  In 
some  ethnological  manner  the  Trans- 
vaal may  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
Teutonic  state  which  In  time  may  be 
absorbed  by  a  combination  of  German 
Bast  and  West  Africa.  The  Boer  talks 
a  patfM  not  far  removed  from  Mecklen- 
burg Piatt  Deutsch,  and  when  Panl 
Kruger  first  met  Bismarck  they  are 
said  to  have  conversed  in  that  jargon. 
I  doubt  whether  they  ever  got  beyond 
beer  and  tobacco  with  their  combina- 
tion, but  for  i>olitical  purposes  the  In- 
terview was  important;  f<M:  ever  since, 
German  colonial  theorists  have  hugged 
the  delusion  that  because  Kruger  hates 
England,  therefore  Boers  In  general 
welcome  a  coalition  with  the  Black 
Eagle.   The  Boers  have  done  little  to 


encourage  this  view,  excepting  to  make 
use  of  Germans,  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  have  of  Irishmen,  or  any  other 
people  who  would  acept  money  and 
shoulder  a  rifle. 

When  the  Emperor  despatched  his 
message  of  sympathy  with  Kruger  In 
January  of  1896,  there  was  much  sur- 
prise and  some  anger  felt  In  Liberal 
German  circles  that  so  Important  a 
state  document  should  have  left  Ger- 
many without  the  countersign  of  the 
constitutional  adviser  of  the  Crown, 
Prince  Hohenlohe.  It  was  felt  that 
the  Imperial  Constitution  became  little 
more  than  a  piece  of  waste  paper.  If 
messages  meaning  peace  or  war  conld 
emanate  at  the  caprice  of  the  Crown« 
and  become  precedents  for  future  sov- 
ereigns less  gifted  in  statecraft  than 
the  present  Emperor.  On  the  day  of 
that  famous  despatch  I  happened  to  be 
in  Berlin  at  the  same  table  with  two 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  their  opinion  on  this  mes- 
sage. Both  together  raised  their  eyes 
and  hands  to  heaven,  and  almost  in 
the  same  breath  ejaculated,  sorrow- 
fully: "But  how  could  he  do  such  a 
thing!"  That  was  the  private  opinion 
of  competent  Germans  then.  Yet  In 
public,  the  official  papers  led  the  way 
in  discovering  that  the  message  to 
Kruger  was  eminently  wise,  and  the  un- 
constitutional phase  of  it  was  qnlte  lost 
sight  of  in  the  general  belief  that  hence- 
forth the  Boers  would  regard  Germany 
as  their  only  friend,  and  would  show 
their  gratitude  by  assisting  in  hoistini: 
the  German  flag  in  neighboring  terri- 
tory. 

All  this  sounds  ridiculous  enough 
now,  but  there  is  nothing  more  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  world  than  the 
colonial  conclusions  of  profoundly 
learned  professors  who  travel  over  the 
African  map  with  a  pahr  of  compasses 
and  a  column  of  statistics. 

Another  widely  accepted  notion  In 
Germany  is  that  India  is  groaning  un- 
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der  the  British  yoke,  and  that  the  fam- 
ines in  that  great  country  are  in  some 
way  the  product  of  British  cruelty. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  shown 
towards  inferior  races  so  much  mag- 
nanimity—I  might  say  maudlin  senti- 
mentality—as England.  An  American 
blushes  when  he  reflects  how  far  be- 
hind England  lags  Puritan  Uncle  Sam, 
for  even  Canada  manages  her  natives 
better  than  does  the  United  States.  No 
dispassionate  traveller  has  returned 
from  India  without  a  tribute  of  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  for  what  British 
statesmanship  has  done  to  elevate  In- 
dia morally  as  well  as  materially. 

Tet  I  read  the  German  papers  in  vain 
to  discover  a  generous  word  on  this 
subject.  Not  long  ago,  the  chief  comic 
paper  of  Germany,  which  corresponds 
to  the  London  Punch,  represented  the 
Queen  of  England,  gorged  with  cham- 
pagne and  rich  food,  looking  contemp- 
tuously upon  some  starving  Indian  sub- 
jects, end  the  text  informed  the  reader 
tliat  this  was  British  rule  for  India. 
We  smile,  because  we  know  it  is  cari- 
cature. The  German  who  has  not 
travelled,  sees  in  this  picture  a  grim 
reality— nor  does  he  reflect  that  this 
gross  insult  is  directed  against  the 
mother  of  their  late  Empress,  the 
grandmother  of  William  II;  a  lady  ot 
whom  anything  might  be  uttered  rather 
than  that  she  was  lacking  in  womanly 
sympathy  for  those  in  distress. 

The  Germans  whom  I  have  met  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world  hold  their 
own  with  the  best,  as  progressive,  en- 
lightened, broad-minded  colonists  or 
citizens.  Throughout  the  United  States 
Germans  are  welcomed  to  citizenship, 
for  they  develop  in  that  climate  a  com- 
mercial energy  coupled  with  civic  qual- 
ities which  awaken  the  respect  of 
everyone.  The  Yankee  ahares  all  he 
has  ungrudgingly  with  those  who  come 
to  him  seeking  work.  In  Hong  Kong 
I  found  GTerman  merchants  in  the  di- 


rectorate of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shang- 
hai Bank;  at  Gape  Town  I  found  a 
German  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Germans,  English  and 
Americans  mingle  freely  and  smoothly 
in  social  organizations  the  whole  world 
over— that  is  to  say,  everywhere  out- 
side of  Germany.  In  the  different 
ports  of  the  Far  East,  I  met  many 
Germans  who  spoke  with  pride  of  Kiao 
Chow  as  a  monument  to  their  country's 
military  glory,  but  I  could  flnd  few,  if 
any,  who  desired  to  colonize  there. 
They  preferred  Hong  Kong  liberty  to 
Kiao  Chow  glory.  On  the  occasion  of 
my  visit  I  found  1,500  Germans  in  Gov- 
ernment uniform  as  against  flve  dvil- 
lans,-^that  in  itself  was  enough  to  kill 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  ardent  col- 
onist 

In  German  East  Africa,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  West  Afrloa,  the  colonization  is 
much  the  same.  Those  countries  are 
apparently  run  in  the  interests  of  offi- 
cials, and  colonists  must  come  cap  in 
hand  for  the  privilege  of  adding  to  the 
national  wealth.  After  the  Jameson 
Raid  some  Boers  trekked  into  German 
West  Africa,  but  soon  returned  discour- 
aged by  the  attitude  of  the  Imperial 
officials.  Though  I  heard  this  on  the 
spot  at  the  time,  I  was  inclined  to  doubt 
the  fact  until  quite  recently,  when  it 
was  made  public  by  a  former  Governor 
of  West  Africa,  Major  von  Francois, 
who  argued  that  the  Boers  were  unde- 
sirable as  colonists,  because  they  insist- 
ed upon  using  their  own  language,  and 
consequently  might  some  day  suppress 
the  little  German  now  talked  there. 
When  I  last  analyzed  statistics  on  this 
subject  there  was  exactly  one  German 
to  every  thousand  miles  of  colonial  ter- 
ritory. To-day  I  imagine  that  there 
are  even  fewer  Germans  to  the  square 
mile. 

Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whence  has 
sprung  this  change  of  feeling  towards 
England.  We  know  that  for  more  than 
a  century  England  has  been  the  refuge 
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of  oppressed  Germans;  and  that  in  later 
times  Germans  by  the  thousands  have 
found  a  home  and  a  good  liying 
amongst  Bngllshmen.  When  Prussia 
rose  in  arms  against  Napoleon  in  1813 
many  of  her  volunteers  marched  to 
Leipzig  in  British  uniforms,  armed 
with  British  muslcets,  and  supported  by 
British  contributions.  The  venerable 
Emperor  William  took  refuge  in  Lon- 
don from  the  mob  which  threatened 
him  in  Berlin  in  1848,  and  we  have  yet 
to  learn  of  any  time  when  Germans  in 
England  were  ever  molested.  Whence 
then  this  sudden  burst  of  anger— -this 
violent  sympathy  for  the  enemy?  Ger- 
mans tell  me  that  they  take  sides  with 
the  Boers  because  they  are  weaker.  But 
the  wrong  side  is  frequently  the 
weaker! 

In  1864  Prussia  absorbed  a  weaker 
body  of  people  on  her  Danish  frontier, 
and  to-day  those  people  are  persecuted 
because  they  insist  on  cultivating  the 
speech  their  mothers  taught  them. 
They  are  weaker  than  the  Boers,  and 
vastly  more  clean  in  personal  appear- 
ance. But  I  hear  no  great  outcry  on 
their  behalf,— at  least  not  in  Berlin. 
There  are  many  French  on  the  Western 
frontier  of  Germany  who  regard  them- 
selves as  oppressed  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  learn  their  native  tongue 
in  the  common  schools.  Many  of  these 
French  were  incorporated  after  the 
war  of  1870,  some  were  annexed  in 
1814,  and  they  remain  French  to  this 
day.  Are  they  not  weak  enough  to  en- 
list German  sympathy?  Contrast  this 
with  England's  behavior  towards  the 
French  in  Canada.  And  what  can  we 
say  of  the  large  body  of  Poles  who 
plead  in  vain  for  the  right  to  remain 
true  to  their  national  ideals?  They  are 
weak  and  dismembered,  yet  keep  alive 
at  the  hearthstone  the  feelings  of  pa- 
triotic aspiration  which  the  Prussian 
police  prevent  them  from  manifesting 
in  public.  Some  of  my  German  friends 
answer  me   much   as     some    English 


do  in  regard  to  incorporating  the  Traoa- 
vaal:  "It's  good  for  them;  we  Germane 
improve  the  Frenchman,  the  Dane  and 
the  Pole  by  compelling  him  to  become 
German;  we  raise  him  to  a  higher 
level." 

Let  us  pass  on,  then,  to  another  view 
of  the  case. 

In  Russia  is  a  small  nation  of  Finns, 
a  clean,  well-educated,  enterprising, 
thrifty,  Protestant  people.  To  this  na- 
tion Russia  promised  local  self-govern- 
ment, on  condition  that  it  came  under 
Russia's  suzerainty.  That  was  in  1808. 
Loyally  have  the  Finns  kept  their 
word.  Never  has  a  rebellious  move- 
ment started  there.  Finns  have 
manned  the  Imperial  Navy;  Indeed, 
there  are  few  ports  in  the  world  that 
do  not  know  him  as  the  best  of  sailors. 
Has  any  Finn  ever  suggested  that  they 
build  forts  or  make  armaments  against 
Russia.  Has  any  Finn  suggested 
measures  that  would  nullify  the  com- 
pact made  in  1808?  Yet  the  present 
Czar,  in  a  whim,  orders  Finland  to 
surrender  her  self-government,  and  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  being 
ruled  like  the  ninety-nine  million  serfs 
making  up  the  multiplied  misery  of 
that  vast  flat  of  sad,  gray  monotone, 
ironically  called  Holy  Russia.  Is  not 
Finland  weak  enough  to  excite  the 
generous  wrath  o(  the  whole  German 
people?  Does  the  German  Government 
talk  of  interference?  To  be  sure,  a 
few  leaders,  like  Dr.  Barth  and  Profes- 
sor DelbrUck  raised  their  voices,  but 
there  the  matter  ended.  Yet  Finland 
is  on  the  Baltic,  much  nearer  to  Berlin 
than  Pretoria. 

Or  must  we  take  a  case  even  more 
flagrant?  There  is  a  strip  of  territory 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Prussia, 
called  the  Baltic  Provinces.  This  was 
flrst  explored,  conquered  and  settled  by 
Germans.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  Protestants;  they  had  excellent 
German  schools  and  a  University  at 
Dorpat,  which  ranked  with  Heldelbei^ 
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and  Bonn  as  a  nnrsery  of  German  sci- 
ence. About  ten  years  ago  the  late 
Bnaslan  Csar  determined  to  Rnsslfy 
this  German  land;  that  is  to  say,  to 
force  the  people  to  talk  in  Russian,  and 
say  their  prayers  according  to  the 
Greek  forms.  Russian  soldiers  to<Hc 
charge  of  I>ori>at  Uniyerslty,  German 
Professors  were  driven  away,  and 
Greek  Priests  commenced  an  active 
proselytizing  crusade,  suggesting  Span- 
ish methods  in  the  days  of  Pizarro 
and  Cortez.  Soon  after  William  II 
came  to  the  throne  (1888)  the  persecu- 
tion of  Germans  by  Russians  was  at 
its  height  It  has  gone  on  ever  since. 
The  wildest  English  Jingo  has  not 
dreamed  of  treating  Transvaal  Boers 
as  the  Russian  Government  treated, 
and  continues  to  treat,  the  Germans 
within  her  dominions.  Then  was  the 
time  for  Germany  to  have  shown  that 
zeal  for  the  weaker  side  which  now 
shines  so  luridly  in  favcnr  of  the  Boers. 
That  was  a  splendid  opportunity— espe- 
cially as  Russia  was  then  very  back- 
ward in  her  military  preparations. 

In  1884  Bismarck  launched  Germany 
upon  her  career  as  a  colonial  power.  Cari 
Peters  and  Wissman  and  other  enter- 
prising explorers  soon  made  all  the 
preliminary  treaties  with  black  poten- 
tates, and  English  good  nature  did  the 
rest  Bismarck  subsequently  pretended 
that  he  never  believed  in  Colonies  any- 
way, and  was  pushed  into  It  by  the 
clamor  of  those  who  did.  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  Bismarck  ever  having 
pleaded  popular  clamor  as  the  reason 
for  his  action.  However,  Germany 
found  herself  suddenly  the  mistress  of 
a  millioo  square  miles  of  very  hot  and 
moist  land,  'scattered  in  many  unde- 
sirable portions  of  the  globe,  while  at 
liome  she  developed  at  the  same  time 
a  large  number  of  so-called  "Colonial 
Sodetlefl,''  mostly  conducted  by  people 
Ucc  from  the  sea,  who  held  learned 
lectures  on  the  habits  of  strange  sav- 
agM.   The  Government  organized  with 


characteristic  thoroughness  various 
offices  for  the  administration  of  these 
new  German  subjects  and  black  eav- 
Ages,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  prowled 
about  naked  and  slept  in  the  tops  of 
cocoanut  trees,  were  suddenly  aston- 
ished by  the  policeman  from  Berlin 
ordering  them  to  come  down  and  pay 
an  income-tax!  Little  by  little  the  Co- 
lonial Societies  of  Germany,  and  even 
the  Government  itself,  began  to  realhse 
that  the  mere  running  up  of  GTerman 
flags,  while  it  looked  encouraging  on 
the  school  maps,  did  not  materially 
help  German  trade,  or  divert  many 
emigrants  from  the  English  or  Ameri- 
can ports. 

The  present  German  Emperor  was 
the  first  to  take  in  the  situation,  and 
immediately  set  about  building  up  a 
strong  navy.  With  his  accession  new 
life  entered  the  Colonial  Department  of 
the  Empire,  and  new  ambitions  ani- 
mated every  German  who  looked  to  the 
sea  as  the  new  highway  of  German 
expansion.  From  being  the  most  un- 
popular of  Princes,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  he  soon  convinced  men  of 
all  parties  that  In  him  they  had  a 
leader,  not  merely  competent  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  the  German  at 
home,  but  even  more  keen  to  defend 
his  movements  when  seeking  markets 
abroad. 

As  we  know,  the  German  Press  is 
largely  official,  directly  or  indirectly— 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect influence  of  the  Government.  There 
are  special  officials  who  busy  them- 
selves with  providing  for  the  news- 
papers articles  agreeable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment When  Government  requires 
a  new  navy,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
official  press  to  make  the  people  feel 
that  German  interests  are  threatened 
by  some  power  having  a  larger  navy. 
Hence  a  campaign  of  press  articles 
directly  calculated  to  make  simple 
Germans  believe  that  England  stands 
in  the  way  of  German  progress,  and 
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that  a  big  €r€rman  navy  is  necessary 
for  the  nation's  good. 

In  1897  a  German  official  was  sent 
to  Kiao  Chow  to  report  on  the  harbor 
worlts  necessary  to  i»3ake  the  place 
useful,  and  on  his  return  he  published 
a  book  about  his  journey  out  and  back. 
Franzius  was  the  name  of  the  author, 
I  think.  His  whole  Journey  forced  his 
ship  to  be  the  guest  of  England  at 
every  coaling  station  between  Naples 
and  Shanghai,  yet  in  the  book  he  has 
no  mention  of  the  service  to  the  world's 
commerce  performed  by  England.  On 
the  contrary,  the  author  dwells  upon 
the  advantages  which  Germans  might 
have  if  they  could  avoid  British  )ios- 
pitality  at  Hong  Kong  and  elsewhere. 
The  book  is  remarkable  as  beiu^  nn 
official  expression. 

Now,  no  doubt  this  and  similar  works 
have  the  effect  of  stimulating  in  Ger- 
many a  readiness  to  spend  money  for 
the  navy,  but  at  ihe  samo  time  they 
encourage  notions  that  are  false  and 
mischievous.  German  trade  in  the  Par 
E)ast  has  thriven  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag,  Just  as  it  has  waxed 
strong  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  In 
America.  The  tremendous  strides  of 
German  commercial  progress  in  the 
last  thirty  years  have  been  the  result 
of  honest  and  intelligent  labor  by  a 
people  well  organized  for  commercial 
success.  The  German  receives  in  his 
schools,  and  subsequently  in  the  army, 
a  discipline  that  tells  forcibly  when  he 
becomes  an  industrial  competitor  for 
t^e  neutral  markets  of  the  world. 

The  German  who  knows  the  world 
understands  the  machinery  by  which 
public  sentiment  In  Germany  is  manu- 
factured, but  tho«p  who  stay  at  home  do 
not,  and  therefore  persist  In  a  point  of 
view  from  which  every  move  of  Eng- 
land or  America  is  regarded  as  a  men- 
ace to  German  prosperity.  We  Ameri- 
cans saw  that  with  painful  distinctness 
in  18d8  when  war  with  Spain  was  de- 
clared.  Public  opinion  In  America  was 


divided  over  the  moral  phases  of  that 
war,  much  as  in  England  it  has  been 
divided  regarding  the  Transvaal.  The 
German  Press,  however,  as  though  re- 
hearsed for  this  purpose,  burst  out  with 
one  voice  in  unexpected  attacks  upon 
America  and  the  Americans.  From 
day  to  day  the  papers  of  Berlin  proved 
to  their  own  satisfaction  that  America 
would  be  quickly  defeated  by  the  brave 
Spaniards,  who  were  represented  as 
maintaining  the  cause  of  Justice 
against  Yankee  cupidity.  German  pa- 
pers were  full  of  letters  from  alleged 
correspondents  at  the  seat  of  war.  At 
Tampa,  however,  where  the  American 
army  of  invasion  gathered,  I  failed  to 
discover  a  single  German  war  corre- 
spondent, yet  during  all  that  time  the 
German  public  read  daily  bulletins, 
pretending  to  be  first-hand  reports  from 
special  correspondents.  The  Government 
organs  of  Berlin  led  the  way  in  this 
general  depreciation  of  everything 
American,  and  as  these  articles  were 
reproduced  in  America  they  caused  sur- 
prise and  pain  amongst  former  friends 
of  Germany.  The  average  American 
could  not  understand  what  motive 
Germans  in  general  could  have  for  dis- 
cussing American  affairs  In  a  hostile 
manner.  He  could  understand  Ger- 
mans disapproving  of  the  war,  but  he 
could  not  see  why  Americans  in  gen- 
eral should  become  an  object  of  attack 
by  Government  Journals. 

Then  came  news  that  a  German  Ad- 
miral, in  the  waters  of  Manila,  was 
not  merely  showing  active  sympathy 
with  the  public  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  but  was  hampering  our  work  In 
other  ways.  Fortunately  Admiral 
Dewey  combined  sailor  tact  with  sailor 
courage,  and  Admiral  Diedrlehs  cor- 
rected his  behavicNT  when  it  was  made 
clear  to  him  that  he  might  draw  his 
country  into  war  sooner  than  had  been 
anticipated  in  Berlin. 

But  the  mischief  had  been  done.  It 
is  well  for  German  ofBclal  organs  now 
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to  tell  us  that  Admiral  Diedrichs  ex- 
ceeded his  instructions  and  that  Ger- 
many preserved  strict  neutrality 
throughout  That  may  be  accepted  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  but  it  does  not  carry 
conviction  with  the  people.  Two  trifles 
have  profoundly  modified  the  relations 
of  Germany  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world.  The  one  was  the  despatch  to 
Kruger  in  1896,  the  second  was  the  ac- 
tivity of  Admiral  Diedrichs  in  18d8. 
Each  of  these  episodes  has  been  offi- 
cially explained  away  as  wholly  inno- 
cent, if  not  benevolent,  in  origin,  but 
the  great  body  of  the  people  has  not 
yet  fully  realized  that  the  explanation 
is  adequate.  Whatever  our  views  may 
be,  the  mischief  has  been  done,  partly 
by  the  Government,  and  partly  by  the 
Press  of  Germany. 

And  yet  from  the  German  point  of- 
view  we  are  sinners  also—heavy  sin- 
ners. The  Anglo-Saxon  In  Germany 
has  not  made  himself  personally  agree- 
able to  the  casual  man  he  meets.  The 
German  raises  his  hat  when  he  enters 
a  shop.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  Boer  in 
this  respect  He  coclcs  his  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  rams  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  whistles  and  stares  about  the 
streets  as  though  he  owned  the  place. 
He  laughs  at  everything  that  does  not 
meet  his  approval,  and  gets  angry  if 
the  waiter  does  not  bring  him  Just  what 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  in  his  native 
land.  The  German  who  has  travelled 
and  known  the  Yankee  and  Briton  at 
home  knows  how  to  make  allowance 
for  our  habitual  absence  of  good  man- 
ners. But  the  average  German  listens 
incredulously  when  told  that  the  Briton 
makes  up  by  honesty  and  other  manly 
virtues  for  what  he  lacks  in  the  way 
of  deportment.  Not  many  years  ago  I 
was  present  at  some  grand  field  opera- 
tions of  the  German  Emperor  when  a 
Royal  Prince  of  England  was  present 
with  four  aides-de-camp.  Not  one  of 
these  aides  could  speak  any  German, 
and  not  one  of  them  apparently  knew 


the  etiquette  usual  on  such  occasions. 
Consequently  German  officers  felt  ag- 
grieved by  the  behavior  of  this  party, 
and  many  expressed  to  me  the  opinion 
that  these  young  Englishmen  meant  to 
be  insulting  to  Germany. 

As  to  Americans,  Germans  expect 
nothing  any  way.  From  America  they 
receive  usually  the  genus  Deutsch- 
Amerlkaner,  which  is  three  parts  He- 
brew, three  parts  German,  and  the  re- 
mainder a  little  of  all  sorts-^a  thing 
which  talks  very  bad  German,  worse 
English,  and  usually  wears  an  Ameri- 
can fiag  in  his  button-hole.  His  name 
suggests  German  plants  and  minerals. 
The  United  States  not  having  perma- 
nent officials,  the  men  who  are  sent  to 
represent  Uncle  Sam  in  Germany  are 
usually  those  who  have  devious  reasons 
for  desiring  the  post.  The  salaries  are 
contemptibly  small,  yet  the  post  of 
Consul  to  Germany  is  usually  sought 
by  such  as  are  connected  with  the  im- 
port trade  of  the  United  States.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  United  States 
Consuls  in  Germany  are  German- Amer- 
ican Hebrews,  and  these  do  not  always 
succeed  in  raising  the  estimate  enter- 
tained in  Germany  for  the  American 
citizen  in  general  or  the  American  offi- 
cial in  particular.  There  are  plenty  of 
Germans  who  know  the  truth  about 
England  and  America,  and  are  shocked 
at  gross  mis-statements  circulated  about 
us  through  official  organs.  But  their 
voices  are  drowned  in  a  chorus  of  anti- 
English  and  anti-American  sentiment, 
which  accepts  pretty  much  all  that  Is 
bad,  and  raises  question  marks  against 
iiny  statement  in  favor  of  such  a  thing 
as  an  Anglo-Saxon  conscience. 

To  be  sure  that  conscience  has  had 
a  rather  straining  time  of  late,  and  no 
member  of  the  German  Press  has  pro- 
tested against  the  two  last  wars  more 
violently  than  certain  courageous  polit- 
ical leaders  in  Boston  and  New  York 
as  well  as  in  London  and  Manchester. 
The  Spanish  war  had  scant  justification 
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in  public  law,  and  I  am  persnaded  that 
the  American  Government  was  hound- 
ed into  it  by  a  clamorous  Press  agita- 
tion Joined  with  large  pecuniary  in- 
terests. But  while  that  is  true;  it  is 
not  the  whole  truth;  and  German  pub- 
lie  opinion  apears  to  have  absorbed 
only  this  much  of  it,  and  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  forces  even  mightier  than 
yeaaw  journals  and  financial  "trusts." 
There  was  behind  this  war  party  in 
America  a  great  moral  force  which  was 
shocked  by  the  persistent  misrule  in 
Cuba,  and  of  this  no  better  evidence 
need  be  furnisOied  than  that  250.000 
men  should  have  volunteered  for  active 
service  without  the  necessity  arising 
for  any  exceptional  inducements  on  the 
part  of  the  Government 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  defend  the  con- 
duct of  that  war;  it  was  characterized 
by  incapacity,  Jobbery  and  cynical  dis- 
regard for  human  life.  The  Secretary 
of  War  was  compelled  to  resign  in  dis- 
grace, though  he  left  behind  him  half 
a  dozen  officials  equally  unworthy  of 
public  confidence.  The  officers  trained 
to  honesty  and  military  leadership  at 
West  Point  were  almost  uniformly  ig- 
nored in  favor  of  amateur  soldiers  with 
political  connections,  and,  in  short,  I 
have  not  yet  met  an  honest  American 
who  does  not  regard  the  Cuban  war  as 
disgraceful  to  pretty  much  all  con- 
cerned, excepting  the  men  who  shoul- 
dered the  rifle  and  the  West  Point  regu- 
lars who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  work, 
got  no  promotion,  and  are  now  forgot- 
ten. 

America  holds  Cuba,  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  well— <K>ntrary  to  the  official 
program  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  There  was  a  time  when  Uncle 
Sam  would  gladly  have  handed  back 
Manila  to  any  one  who  cared  to  accept 
it;  but  that  disposition  was  altered  when 
the  evidence  came  that  Germany  had 
behaved  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
robbed  this  action  of  all  magnanimity. 
On  my  way  to  the  Philippines,  before 


the  fall  of  Manila,  I  travelled  in  com* 
pany  with  two  German  Consuls  bound 
for  the  Far  East  Bach  of  them  as- 
sured me,  with  heavy  thumps  on  the 
cabin  table,  that  the  idea  of  America 
holding  the  Philippines  was  absurd, 
that  Germany  would  not  allow  it  And 
to-day  I  find  regrets  expressed  in  Ger- 
man official  papers  that  the  (German 
war  ships  in  the  East  were  not  strong 
enough  in  1888  to  enforce  this  view. 
This  very  attitude  of  Germany  made 
unanimous  in  America  a  public  senti- 
ment wliich,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
much  divided  on  the  subject  of  expan- 
sion, particularly  in  the  Far  Bast 

•Germans  who  readily  see  that  the 
Pole  and  the  Dane  and  the  Frenchman 
are  improved  by  absorption  into  the 
Empire  of  the  Fatherland,  do  not  read- 
ily put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the 
American  who  believes  that  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  will  be  better  for  a 
period  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  on 
the  contrary,  his  official  papers  regard 
it  as  something  presumptuous,  that 
should  be  resented. 

As  for  the  Boer  war,  England  is  fight- 
ing for  the  Integrity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, for  the  same  sort  of  ideals  that 
animate  Germans  who  Justify  the  suc- 
cessive military  movements  by  which 
13ie  Prussia  of  1807  with  5,000,000  in- 
habitants has  become  the  German  Em- 
pire of  50  millions.   I  will  not  here  en- 
ter into  legal  and  technical  Justification 
of  this  war;  it  is  as  misty  to  me  as  that 
which  preceded  the  war  with  Spain, 
or  which  preceded  the  Prussian  occu- 
pation of   Schleswig-Holstein.       From 
the  point  of  view  of  men  who  hold  a 
vote  and  not  a  brief,  the  war  in  South 
Africa  is  now  a  necessity.    We  deplore 
it  sincerely,  we  honor  the  courage  and 
motives  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Boers  we  have  met;  we  honor  them  as 
we  now  honor  the  memory  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  or  Robert  E.  Lee,  or  Jefferson 
Davis.  Grave  political  errors  have  been 
committed,  and  the  foUowers  of  Paul 
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Kmsrer  are  not  withont  reason  for  sofl- 
pioions.  It  is  &  m^ancholy  picture  for 
lihis  generation  of  lads  to  hear  that 
Jameson  and  Rhodes  have  been  popular 
heroes  for  acts  wiiich  ordinarily  send 
men  to  long  terms  of  hard  labor  in 
prison.  It  is  not  cheering  to  find  that 
when  thousands  of  brave  Bnglish  vol- 
unteers have  been  killed  in  the  trenches 
the  first  pe(H>le  to  profit  by  victory  are 
a  group  of  financiers,  largely  Jew  and 
German  by  the  way,  who  own  Johan- 
nesburg, and  who  watch  their  mining 
shares  rising  in  London  while  scMiera 
in  the  field  are  falling  never  to  r!ae 
again.  The  Press  does  not  say  much 
About  this  side  of  the  war,  because  the 
great  papers  of  New  Toric  and  London 
are  under  financial  influence;  but  it  is 
a  fact  which  all  Burope  comments  on, 
and  whU*h  leads  Germans  to  think  that 
the  British  Army,  as  well  a«  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  is  moved  by  other  than  mor- 
al considerations. 

The  German  has  difficulty  in  pierc- 
ing this  web  of  hypocrisy,  of  brutal 
jingoism  and  cynical  financial  reason- 
ing. But  if  he  does,  he  finds  beneath 
a  warm  national  sentiment  which  has 
drawn  to  the  battle-field  youngsters 
from  every  county  and  every  colony 
in  defence  of  an  ideal— the  unity  of  an 

Ibe  OontemponuT  Berlcw. 


Bmpire.  Germans  misjudge  us  be- 
cause at  this  moment  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  credit  us  with  the  same  mo- 
tives they  claim  for  themselves.  We 
ask  our  German  friends  to  believe  that 
we  do  not  wage  war  merely  because 
some  money  speculators  and  filibusters 
are  interested.  We  are  ashamed  of 
such  elemeims  in  our  national  life,  and 
we  beg  Germans  to  believe  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  honest 
public-spirited  men  seeking  to  uo  good 
rather  than  evil.  And  further  a*  ore  wc 
beg  Germans  to  remember  that  wher- 
ever the  Union  Jack  waves,  there  Ger- 
man commerce  enters  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  of  England,  and  that  the 
German  In  Hong  Kong  is  treated  more 
liberally  than  the  Bngllshman  in  Klao 
Chow.  England  has  been  the  police- 
man of  the  Far  East  for  now  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  what  commerce  Ger- 
many and  the  rest  of  the  world  enjoy 
in  those  waters  is  owing  to  British  ad- 
ministration, honesty,  enterprise  and 
money.  The  English  fiag  nas  carried 
civil  liberty  to  every  colony  over  which 
it  has  waved,  €md  Germany  has  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  England  in  South  Af- 
rica will  depart  from  the  traditions  ea- 
tablieftied  In  Australia  and  Canada,  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 

FwAtiyou  Bigdow.    ■■ 


AFTER  HEINE. 

The  stars  look  down  from  heaven  above 
When  human  hearts  are  breaking, 

And  mock  the  foolislmess  of  love 
That  sets  poor  mortals  aching. 


This  love,  they  say,  this  fatal  bane. 

To  us  it  Cometh  never, 
And  thus  do  we  alone  maintain 

Our  deathless  coarse  forever. 

Pan  Man  GaMtte. 
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There  is  a  species  of  literature  which 
bas  lately  attracted  serious  attention 
amongst  us,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
reelconed  with  as  one  of  the  instructiye 
or  entertaining  forces  of  the  day.  It 
is  not  a  new  thing— it  has  existed  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  or  more— but 
in  its  present  shape  it  is  new,  and  in  a 
larger  degree  than  formerly  it  is  attrac- 
tive to  the  reader.  The  garden  book  of 
a  century  and  more  than  a  century  ago 
was  emphatically  a  book  on  gardening; 
It  was  crammed  with  cultural  instruc- 
tions; it  abounded  in  technical  details. 
The  garden  book  of  liiis  present  cen- 
tury was  also,  until  lately,  entirely  in- 
structive; it  cared  not  to  amuse;  its  aim 
was  gardening  and  nothing  more.  In 
the  eighties  there  were  indications  of 
an  approaching  change  in  the  purpose 
of  garden  literature,  and  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  have  seen  this  change 
stereotyped  into  its  present  features- 
less  instructive,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
more  entertaining  than  tbe  old.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  demand  for 
this  latest  form  of  floricultural  work, 
and  we  may  tremble  at  the  thought 
that  this  demand  will  probably  bring 
upon  us  within  the  next  few  years  a 
perfect  avalanche  of  garden  diaries, 
written  to  supply  the  public  craving, 
which  appears  to  express  itself  very 
plainly  in  its  appreciation  and  encour- 
agement of  the  new  fiction,  as  it  may 
fairly  and  truthfully  be  termed. 

I  think  that  to  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  be- 
longs the  onus  of  first  successfully 
sending  forth  this  style  of  literature  in 
the  guise  of  a  gardening  work.  There 
were  other  writers  immediately  preced- 
ing him  who  were  influencing  the 
change,  but  he,  I  think,  was  the  first 
who  frankly  and  determinedly  and 
successfully  altered  the  scope  of  the 
jrarden  book.    He  used  hie  garden  as  a 


place  in  which  to  talk  with  his  friends, 
and  it  is  a  record  of  these  conversations 
which  he  mainly  gives  us  in  his  prose 
writings.  Mrs.  Earle  followed  him 
quickly  with  the  same  departure  from 
old  traditions,  but  with  a  different  ob- 
ject, or,  at  any  rate,  a  different  result 
From  her  we  chiefiy  learn  the  art  of 
cookery,  as  from  Mr.  Austin  we  learn 
—or  should  attempt  to  learn— ^e  art  of 
conversation.  And  so  the  thing  has 
gone  on  for  half  a  dozen  years.  Some 
writers  choose  birds  for  a  main  sub- 
ject; some  choose  friends,  or  Men  of 
Wrath;  some,  books;  and  all  under 
titles  which  lead  the  public  to  suppose 
that  it  is  buying  a  gardening  book- 
gardening  books  being  a  craze  of  the 
moment— when  it  is  simply  buying  a 
diary  written  in  or  suggested  by  a  gar- 
den. 

In  so  far  as  the  object  nowadays  is 
to  amuse  rather  than  to  instruct,  there 
Is  no  harm  in  the  change.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  this  as  well  as  for 
the  orthodox  horticultural  volume 
which  will  never  be  really  superseded. 
But  the  mischief  will  come  when  the 
ordinary  Miss,  in  a  fervid  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  the  world's  enjoyment,  flies 
to  a  garden  and  writes  within  its  pre- 
scriptive recesses  her  journal  irUime 
for  publication's  sake— a  diary  which 
will  represent  her  gentle,  simple  soul, 
with  its  aimless  efforts  at  fiorlcultore, 
and  its  pretty,  unnecessary  thoughts 
on  men  and  books  and  things,  which 
we  shall  feel  that  we  have  somewhere 
heard  before,  or  even  read  before.  Tbis 
is  assuredly  the  kind  of  book  we  shall 
get,  and  it  is  essentially  the  kind  that 
this  sort  of  work  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  into,  if  it  is  to  have  any  per- 
manent value. 

We  should  begin  by  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  form  tbe  garden  book 
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should  take,  if  it  Is  likely,  as  at  present 
it  seems  to  promise,  to  have  an  abiding 
place  on  our  library  shelves. 

Of  course  the  garden  book  must  not 
be  merely  utilitarian,  for  of  this  kind 
we  have  works  that  cannot  be  super- 
seded, such  as  Mr.  William  Robinson's 
invaluable  "English  Flower  Garden" 
and  "Hardy  Flowers."  These,  and 
others  like  them,  are  written  by  ex- 
perts, and  the  mere  dilettante  cannot 
hope  to  rival  them  in  instructive  qual- 
ity. Nor  should  these  books,  while 
claiming  to  be  garden  books,  deal  al- 
most solely  with  matters  apart  from 
gardens.  On  the  contrary,  they  must 
treat  first  of  flowers,  both  from  a  prac- 
tical and  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  and,  that  provision  secured,  the 
writer  may  then  wander  afield  to 
things  less  vital,  such  as  his  taste  or 
studies  may  suggest.  Some  rule  or 
other  must  be  laid  down,  and  more  or 
less  adhered  to,  if  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture is  not  to  fall  into  contempt;  and 
I  think  that,  broadly  speaking,  such 
ff  line  as  the  following  may  be  sug- 
gested. 

The  ideal  garden  book  should  contain 
the  experience  of  the  writer  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  his  own  subject  of  gardening, 
in  combination  with  the  thoughts  or 
the  words  or  the  views  of  persons  who 
are  specialists  in  other  matters,  such  as 
poetry,  or  ethics,  or  metaphysics.  We 
do  not  want  a  gardening  dictionary 
from  the  amateur,  because  we  can  get 
it  in  more  trustworthy  shape  from  the 
expert;  we  do  not  want  mere  gentle 
thoughts  on  nature,  or  other  deep  sub- 
jects, whether  of  earth  or  heaven,  be- 
cause we  know  where  to  turn  for  otir 
reading  on  these  subjects,  as  delivered 
by  persons  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  them.  If  we  want  this 
sort  of  book  at  all,  we  want,  as  I  have 
said,  the  simple  empirical  experience 
of  the  amateur  gardener  combined  with 
the  best  he  (or  more  usually  she)  can 
give  us  of  the  ideas  of  the  great  whom 


already  we  love  and  can  trust.  Un- 
luckily, some  of  these  books  tend  in 
exactly  the  contrary  direction;  their 
facts  are  disputable,  and  their  voices 
are  mere  echoes. 

The  garden  book  may  be  poetical, 
but  it  must  not  be  written  by  a  poet, 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  must  not  be  written 
by  an  articulate  poet.  The  poetic  feel- 
ing is  almost  essential,  but  it  must 
express  itself  in  words  of  others  than 
the  compiler.  Of  course,  the  imaijlna- 
tion  can  picture  an  ideal  garden  book, 
written  by  a  poet  who  might  happen 
to  be  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  horticulture  to  make  his  book  valu- 
able in  the  double  way.  It  tends  to 
sadness  to  reflect  on  the  loss  we  have 
had  in  that  such  work  was  never  given 
us,  for  instance,  by  Tennyson,  and  we 
might  even  gladly  have  dispensed  with 
some  utilitarian  value  out  of  gratitude 
for  other  features  of  charm  which  un- 
doubtedly we  should  have  secured.  But, 
failing  such  a  book  by  a  great  and 
original  poet,  we  are  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  a  more  modest  desire  for 
the  second  best;  and  the  second  best  I 
conceive  to  be  a  book  by  a  competent 
gardener  who  is,  above  all,  no  verse- 
maker,  thougli  a  true  critic  of  verse, 
and  who  can,  therefore,  give  us  choice 
thoughts  and  passages  from  our  splen- 
did heritage  of  literature  to  lend  charm 
to  his  volume  of  practical  instruction.  I 
might  name  half  a  dozen  writers  who 
could  admirably  perform  the  task,  but 
hitherto  they  have  not  spoken  in  this 
way. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  books 
which  have  made  the  vogue  hi  garden 
literature,  and  judge  how  far  they  are 
able  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  such 
reading  at  its  highest  standard.  I  will 
choose  from  among  a  considerable  num- 
ber, three  volumes  of  unequivocal  sue* 
cess,  which  consequently  seem  to  stand 
out  from  their  companions  on  the  book- 
shelf, and  of  themselves  to  accentuate 
the  need  in  man's  soul  at  the  present 
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time  for  thlfl  range  of  work.  As  there 
is  no  denying  their  enormous  success, 
we  may  regard  them  as  satlsfacUHT  to 
the  general  public,  which  has  bought 
them  in  their  thousands.  A  short  anal- 
ysis of  each  will  enable  us  to  Judge  of 
their  scope  and  object;  and  when  we 
have  examined  these  features  as  closely 
as  is  possible,  we  may  then  be  able  to 
decide  whether  this  sort  of  book  is  as 
valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  en- 
tertainment or  instruction  as  it  might 
be,  or  whether  the  type  is  capable  of 
improvement 

If  the  requisites  for  a  garden  book 
are  indeed  those  I  have  indicated,  we 
must  not  expect  the  ideal  book  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  for  has  he  not  his 
bench  with  the  poets?  His  disabilities, 
if  thus  they  may  be  regarded,  come,  of 
course,  paradoxically  enough  from  his 
greater  gifts.  The  ideal  garden  chron- 
icler should  be  only  appreciative  of 
poetry,  whereas  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  as 
we  who  read  our  Times  (even  if  not  in 
the  habit  of  perusing  volumes  of  verse) 
know  well,  is  indeed  articulate.  He 
gives  us  poems  to  fit  our  many  Impe- 
rial moods,  and  we  have  the  full  en- 
joyment at  first  hand  of  the  inspiring 
afflatus,  because  we  are  assured  that 
we  receive  them  Just  as  they  come  to 
him.  The  mere  man  evidently  does  not 
venture  to  correct,  to  add  to.  or  to  take 
from  the  God-given  beauties  sent  to  the 
poet's  pen. 

In  "The  Garden  that  I  Love"  we  get 
a  considerable  amount  of  Mr.  Austlu':^ 
verse.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how 
much,  for  both  he  and  Shakespeare  are 
alike  without  inverted  commas.  This 
is  a  great  pity.  The  original  verse 
might  have  stood  unsupported,  but 
surely  Shakespeare  and  other  similar 
writers  should  have  been  propped  by 
quotation  marks.  How  else  can  we 
distinguish  between  them  and  him? 
The  situation  even  disarms  criticism, 
for  how  could  the  mere  reviewer  ven- 
ture to  take  exception  to  a  passage  for 


which  Milton  might  torn  oat  to  be  re- 
sponsible? Bven  the  boldest  is  bonnd 
to  hold  his  breath  for  a  time  and  to 
make  good  liis  character  as  critic  ov«r 
the  prose;  and  herein  is  another  diffi- 
culty. The  heaven-sent  gift  of  words 
has  sometimes  tiresome  limitations. 
The  poet  may  be  inspired  in  his  veiae, 
and  not  altogetSier  ini^^ired  in  his  prose, 
which  is  one  of  those  mysteries  tliat 
hurt  the  understanding.  How  else  can 
be  explained  such  a  sentence  as  this: 
"I  am  greatly  interested  in  seeing  the 
result  of  a  new  border  I  have  made  in 
the  extreme  north  angle  of  the  garden, 
and  which  Veronica  has  christened 
Poet's  Corner"?  This  and  some  similar 
modes  of  expression  make  us  fear  that 
the  less  is  not  always  included  in  the 
greater,  that  the  afflatus  sent  tw  poetry 
does  not  necessarily  contain  the  essen- 
tials of  prose.  Well,  it  is  but  a  small 
matter;  still,  we  are  Justified,  I  think, 
in  asking  as  much  of  perfection  as  we 
believe  ourselves  likely  to  get 

Four  persons  inhabit  "The  Garden 
that  I  Love:"  the  writer,  who  is  also  the 
gardener,  his  sister  Veronica,  and  his 
friends,  the  Poet  and  Lamia.  At  least 
we  are  artfully  persuaded  that  there 
are  four  persons;  in  reality  there  are 
only  two,  Veronica  and  the  gardener- 
poet  rolled  with  Lamia  into  one.  When 
these  speak  seriously— and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  serious  speaking  in  the 
book— you  would  not  know,  if  you 
shut  your  eyes,  which  of  them  is  ad- 
dressing you.  Lamia,  to  be  sure,  has 
\iet  frivolous  moments,  when,  for  a 
brief  space,  she  makes  a  possible  third; 
but  when  sAie  is  rhetorical  she  is  one 
with  the  gardener  and  the  poet  Ver- 
onica, on  the  other  hand,  has  a  separ- 
ate Identity;  she  Is  a  simple  being,  and 
if  she  has  views  she  keeps  them  care- 
fully to  herself.  There  is  something 
very  lovable  about  Veronica.  She  lis- 
tens patiently  for  hours  to  all  that  the 
others  have  to  say,  and  then  she  goes 
away  and  makes  tea  for  them.      She 
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knows  how  exhausted  they  must  be. 
They  give  away  so  many  treasures  of 
thought  that  they  must  necessarily  be 
left  swept  and  empty;  the  need  of  sus- 
tenance Is  plainly  indicated,  and  Ver- 
onica supplies  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  exhaustion  is 
less  than  it  might  have  been  if  circum- 
stances had  not  come  to  their  aid;  and 
herein  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Pooh- 
Bah  arrangement.  The  chronicler  can 
give  us  treasures  of  verse  from  the 
mouth  of  the  poet,  pages  of  fioricultural 
details  through  the  lips  of  the  gardener, 
and  gems  of  general  utility  from  the 
irresponsible  Lamia.  The  talents  of 
the  three,  if  displayed  in  one  person, 
would  invite  incredulity.  We  should 
think  it  impossible  that  one  small  head 
could  carry  all  the  aphorisms  and 
gnomic  sayings  which  the  three  are 
anxious  to  distribute.  We  should  be- 
gin to  fear  cerebral  congestion.  So, 
to  spare  ourselves  distress  and  anxiety, 
we  allow  the  writer  to  persuade  us 
that  there  are,  indeed,  three  heads  un- 
der the  three  hats,  and  thus  we  breathe 
again. 

The  poet  sometimes  gives  vent  to  an 
untenable  theory,  but  the  gardener  and 
Lamia  of  course  cannot  be  expected  to 
set  him  right,  and  dear  little  Veronica 
adores  him  far  too  much  to  do  so.  He 
is  bold  enough  to  justify  in  the  name  of 
restraint  the  bald  and  simple  verse 
which  is  held  by  some  of  our  later  poets 
to  be  one  with  the  true  stuff.  It  is 
difficult  to  go  with  him  here.  Restraint 
is,  no  doubt,  an  admirable  quality,  but 
we  cease  to  admire  it  when  It  is  com- 
pulsory. We  cannot  esteem  the  re- 
straint of  a  gagged  man,  who  refrains 
from  using  bad  language.  Restraint 
and  nothing  more,  of  which  we  see  so 
much,  is  a  poor  thing  as  a  quality  of 
verse,  and  it  is  even  difficult  to  see 
how  Vtme  agiUe  of  a  great  poet.  In  its 
moments  of  finest  frenzy,  could  be 
"controlled  by  the  serenity  of  the 
mind."      Rigorous  self-criticism  is  an 


essential,  but  it  would  follow,  not  ac- 
company, the  frenzy.  A  poet  must  feel 
much  in  order  to  make  his  readers  feel 
a  little;  he  must  weep  many  tears  to 
ensure  that  they  shall  weep  a  few. 
When  a  poet  places  us  in  a  situation 
where  tears  are  obviously  indicated,  I 
fancy  we  are  warranted  in  blaming 
him  if  they  do  not  come.  If  we  accuse 
him,  not  of  restraint,  but,  like  the 
gagged  man,  of  want  of  power,  I  think 
we  could  Justify  our  opinion.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  mean  to  disparage  the 
poet's  admiration  of  restraint  as  a 
necessary  and  beautiful  quality  in 
verse,  but  merely  to  contend  that  most 
of  the  restraint  that  calls  itself  by  that 
name  is  of  the  sort  that  cannot  help 
Itself,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  a 
defect,  and  not  as  a  beauty. 

But  if  the  poet  sometimes  rouses  in 
us  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  the  gar- 
dener takes  his  revenge  by  mystifying 
us  Just  as  we  think  we  are  getting  on 
nicely.  It  is  a  wonderful  garden  that 
he  owns,  and  its  orientation  i«  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  understand.  In  one 
place  we  are  told  that  it  slopes  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  and  in  another 
that  it  looks  southeast.  But  even  this 
readjustment  of  Nature's  aspects  will 
not  quite  account  for  all  the  wonders 
that  are  in  that  garden.  On  the  30th 
of  May  the  gardener's  wood  is  covered 
with  primroses,  and  this  is  not  men- 
tioned as  an  out-of-the-way  state  of 
things,  but  is  given  as  a  mere  matter 
of  fact.  We  who  have  not  his  gift  of 
extending  the  seasons  to  keep  our 
gardens  in  beauty,  have  Indeed  seen 
primroses  on  the  30th  of  May,  but  we 
have  never  had  the  luck  of  beholding 
a  wood  in  the  south  of  England  "dia- 
pered with  them"  on  that  date.  We 
can  only  hear  and  sigh  for  our  more 
limited  seasons.  On  the  same  day  the 
gardener  describes  his  tulips  as  having 
closed  their  petals  for  the  night.  Though 
it  Is  a  little  late  for  Dutch  tulips,  we 
might  be  persuaded  to  recognize   the 
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sajne  latitude  for  them  as  for  the  prim- 
roses, but  that  the  gardener  has  in- 
formed us  in  a  previous  chapter  that 
he  takes  up  these  bulbs  during  the  third 
week  of  May  and  lays  them  in  by  the 
heels.  Of  course  we  then  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  flowers  which 
'have  Just  closed  their  petals  for  the 
night  are  the  English  late  tulips,  until 
we  remember  that  he  has  told  us  that 
he  has  never  made  proper  use  of  these. 
Here,  again,  we  are  mystifled.  Has  he 
made  any  use  of  them,  and  are  they 
the  flowers  which  have  just  closed  their 
petals  for  the  night,  or  are  the  Dutch 
tulips  as  kind  to  him,  as  I  have  sup- 
X>osed,  in  giving  him,  as  the  primroses 
do,  an  extended  season  of  their  beauty? 
These  mysteries  in  a  book  which  should 
help  us  in  our  gardening  ought  not  so 
to  be.  They  are  too  cruel  to  the  merely 
average  floriculturist  They  make  us 
feel  how  small  are  our  powers  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  gardener  in 
this  book.  We  cannot  flnd  large  ex- 
panses of  bluebells  on  our  property  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  June;  our 
woods  are  not  diapered  as  a  matter  of 
course  with  primroses  on  the  30th  of 
May;  we  cannot  grow  woodruflt  from 
cuttings.  We  cannot  get  half  the  good 
results  that  this  gardener  gets  from  his 
garden,  and  the  consciousness,  not  only 
of  our  inferior  powers,  but  also  of  Na- 
ture's unkindness  in  giving  less  lavish- 
ly to  us  than  to  others,  induces  feelings 
of  depression  and  imi>atience.  The 
gardener-poet  tells  us  that  if  he  were 
asked  which  of  his  works  he  likes  best 
he  would  answer  "My  Garden."  We 
'have  never  seen  his  garden,  and  it  is 
obviously  impossible  for  us,  therefore, 
to  re-echo  his  sentiment.  But  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  see  it,  and  to  wander  in 
it,  and  to  admire,  even  though  at  the 
risk  of  unworthy  feelings  of  envy  and 
the  like.  Loving  care  has  been  lav- 
ished without  stint  upon  it,  and  Nature 
has  met  the  workers  more  than  half 
way,  and    has  given  them  of  her  best 


The  book  has  little  to  do  with  garden- 
ing, but  is  admirable  as  a  description  of 
a  successful  garden,  such  as  it  rarely 
falls  to  the  ordinary  lot  to  hear  of. 
There  are  absolutely  no  failures  In  it 
But  the  real  rai%im  d*itre  of  this  garden 
betrays  Itself  on  every  page  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin's  volume.  It  is  intended 
to  be  a  beautiful  background  in  a  beau- 
tiful picture— a  background  for  inspired 
and  inspiring  thoughts,  which  demand 
an  outlet  there  before  appearing  on  the 
printed  page  to  delight  a  wider  though 
hardly  a  more  appreciative  audience. 

A  totally  different  book  is  Mrs.  £}arle's 
"Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden." 
It  does  not  depend  for  its  interest  on 
the  conversational  qualities  of  its  in- 
habitants; it  is  strictly  utilitarian.  It 
is,  like  Mr.  Austin's,  the  record  of  a 
gardener  who  has  attained.  But  it 
does  not,  as  his  does,  daszle  us  with 
gems  of  thought  and  learning;  nor  does 
it,  like  Blizabeth's  volume,  which  will 
be  considered  later,  blind  us  to  its  faults 
by  artless  irresponsibility.  It  sets  out 
to  give  practical  directions,  and  practi- 
cal directions  are  freely  given,  but  they 
are  cookery,  not  garden  recipes.  We  are 
entitled  to. expect  that  pot-pourri  shall 
consist  chiefly  of  flowers,  and  it  is  a 
distinct  grievance  that  we  get  so  little 
about  them.  The  author  is  evidently 
as  careful  and  successful  a  housekeeper 
as  she  is  a  gardener,  and  this  16  where 
her  weakness  comes  in.  When  we 
want  to  hear  aboq^t  spring  bulbs  she  Is 
far  away  in  the  kitchen  framing  an 
indictment  against  the  modem  cook. 
The  fury  which  possesses  her  on  the 
subject  of  tinned  saucepans  would  be 
better  directed,  the  reader  cannot  help 
thinking,  against  wireworm  or  slugs. 
She  tries  conscientiously  to  do  her  duty 
by  the  reader  who  is  buying  a  garden 
book,  but  her  heart  is  in  the  store 
closet  or  the  scullery  when  we  want 
all  her  attention  elsewhere.  She  will 
even  take  us  to  the  kitchen-garden 
rather  than  to  the  parterre,  and  try  to 
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persuade  us  tbat  there  isthehaveD  where 
we  would  be,  and  in  order  to  detain  us 
there  she  tries  to  rouse  us  to  indigna- 
tion like  her  own  by  holding  forth  on 
the  wickedness  of  the  modem  cook. 
But  we  are  impatient  prisoners  of  her 
glittering  eye;  we  do  not  care  in  the 
least  how  the  scuUery-mald  dresses  her 
vegetables,  if  only  the  flavor  is  right 
when  they  are  brought  to  the  dinner- 
table.  So  with  a  few  polite  convention- 
alities we  try  to  lead  the  way  back  to 
the  flowers,  only  to  find  ourselves  again 
most  unexpectedly  in  the  kitchen  re- 
gions, and  forced,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  to  discuss  the  neglect  of  vegetables 
in  the  ordinary  English  household  a 
hundred  years  ago  or  more.  And  here 
we  gather  courage  of  a  defiant  sort  to 
incite  us  to  disagreement  for  a  moment 
Was  the  neglect  of  vegetables  at  that 
time  Indeed  due  to  the  Protestant  in- 
fluence of  the  Reformation?  Was  it 
not  rather  owing  In  the  towns  to  tbe 
lack  of  transport  facilities,  and  in  the 
country  districts  to  the  miserably  in- 
adequate gardens  to  which  landlords 
bad  reduced  their  cottage  holdings? 
That  there  was  never  any  neglect  of 
vegetables  by  those  who  possessed  suf- 
ficient garden  ground  for  their  cultiva- 
tion our  old  herbais  and  horticultural 
manuals  abundantly  testify. 

But  to  return  to  practical  things.  The 
reader  is  entitled  to  expect  that,  as  re- 
gards the  comparatively  small  number 
of  plants  which  are  mentioned  in  these 
garden  books,  he  shall  be  told  the  se- 
crets of  their  culture.  But  "Pot-pourri 
from  a  Surrey  Garden'*  is  disappointing 
Sn  this  respect.  For  instance,  with  re- 
gard to  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
a  flower  which  every  one  grows,  and 
for  the  most  part  grows  badly— the 
rose.  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  tell  us 
In  March  that  Lamarck  and  various 
others  are  beautiful  climbers  for  a 
house.  We  search  through  the  pages 
devoted  to  June  and  July  and  find  not 
a  single  rose  mentioned,  except  the  com- 


mon Ayrshire.  The  object  of  dividing 
the  garden  year  into  its  natural  month- 
ly sections  should  be  the  instructing  of 
the  reader  little  by  little  as  each  season 
brings  its  work.  For  instance,  in  June 
and  July  we  expect  to  be  told  of  the 
beauties  of  roses,  in  July  and  August 
of  their  propagation  by  cuttings,  in 
December  of  their  protection  and  nour- 
ishment by  means  of  their  covering 
from  the  farmyard.  It  is  not  that  we 
expect  to  be  told  how  to  do  all  this  rou- 
tine work,  for  such  details  should  be 
sought  for  in  technical  books  of  in- 
struction, but  a  hint  as  to  xthen  it 
should  be  done  would  make  the  garden 
book  valuable.  We  might  not  dream 
of  looking  for  these  serviceable  particu- 
lars from  the  pens  of  Elizabeth  or  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin;  they  are  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  more  interesting  and  personal 
matters  to  trouble  themselves  about 
such  minor  details  as  the  instruction 
of  their  readers.  But  Mrs.  Earle  sets 
out  to  be  useful,  and  we  feel  Injured 
bcause  we  find  her  not  quite  so  useful 
as  we  had  hoped  that  she  would  be. 

The  meaning  and  purpose  of  a  garden 
is  in  the  growing  of  fiowers  and  vege- 
tables, 60  far  as  possible,  all  the  year 
round.  I  think  we  may  agree  to  ignore 
the  vegetables;  they,  no  more  than 
tinned  saucepans,  are  a  proper  constit- 
uent of  pot-fMMirH.  But  there  are  four 
months  in  the  year  during  which  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  grow 
flowers  out  of  doors,  so  we  are  forced 
to  build  greenhouses  to  provide  for  our 
wants.  Mrs.  Earle  has  greenhouses, 
but  she  does  not  tell  us  how  she  makes 
use  of  them.  She  leaves  us  for  sixteen 
weeks  practically  without  a  blossom; 
their  place  is  taken  by  herbais  and 
hashed  mutton.  An  exception  might 
be  pleaded  for  January,  the  month 
which  leads  the  way  In  her  volume. 
She  has  promised  on  the  first  page  that 
gardening  shall  be  her  preponderating 
subject,  and  in  January  we  get  a  list 
of  plants  in  bloom— in  a  London  draw- 
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log-room.  They  may  possibly  haye 
been  reared  in  the  Surrey  greenhouses, 
but  we  are  not  told  so,  and,  if  they 
were,  we  are  not  instructed  how  we 
may  go  and  do  lilcewise.  We  do  not 
asl£  for  things  difficult;  all  we  want 
is  to  Icnow  how  to  have  flowers,  and 
what  flowers  to  have  all  the  year  round. 
How  many  country  drawing-rooms 
does  one  go  into,  say  in  January,  to 
And  no  more  blossom  than  is  repre- 
sented by  a  primula  and  a  bowl  of  the 
so-called  Chinese  Joss-lily?  Mrs.  Earle 
might  talie  the  amateur's  greenhouse, 
which  can  only  just  manage  to  lieep 
out  the  frost  in  winter,  and  tell  us  what 
we  might  get  from  it;  when  to  strilie 
cuttings  of  pelargoniums  for  December 
flowering;  when  to  sow  cinerarias; 
wlien  to  pot  the  various  bulbs  for  suc- 
cession; how  to  ensure  flowers  from  the 
J^acobea  lily,  and  a  dozen  others  to 
cheer  us  in  the  darli  days.  Since  she 
tells  us  how  and  when  to  pot  freesias 
for  winter  flowering,  she  would  appear 
to  accept  a  certain  amount  of  responsi- 
bility for  greenhouse  as  well  as  for 
outdoor  flowers;  and  since  she  carries 
her  poi'pmmri  through  the  winter 
months,  she  miglit  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  instruct  us  during  that  period. 
We  feel  inclined  to  cry  out  to  her 
with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  for 
the  help  which  she  might  give  us,  but 
refrains  from  giving. 

There  is  no  denying,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Earle  complies,  in  a  way,  with 
both  the  conditions  with  which  I  set 
out;  she  lets  us  have  her  own  practical 
experience,  and  she  enlivens  the  tech- 
nical matter  of  her  boolc  by  putting  be- 
fore us  the  thoughts  of  other  writers 
in  poetical  form.  But  the  experience  is 
not  first  and  foremost  of  the  garden, 
and  the  thoughts  are  not  of  the  great- 
est The  verse  she  quotes  is  anything 
but  inspiring.  She  has  chosen,  for  the 
most  part,  to  express  little  minds  in- 
stead of  great  ones,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  small  poets  instead  of  great  poets. 


Owen  Meredith,  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
Erasmus  Darwin,  and  Emerson,  and 
the  l^neside  young  clei^^yman's  wife 
are  not  satisfying  food.  We  want  some- 
thing larger  and  better  than  this. 

Nevertheless,  for  sheer  utility,  Mrs. 
E>arle's  is  the  best  of  all  these  books. 
When  we  can  persuade  her  to  go  with 
us  into  heir  garden  we  feel  that  we  are 
in  the  company  of  an  expert,  and  when 
she  tells  us  a  cultural  detail  we  llstcm 
with  respect,  as  to  one  who  knows  w^ 
what  she  Is  taUcing  about  The  inti- 
UKite  society,  even  if  only  between  the 
covers  of  a  book,  of  a  person  who  la 
a  competent  authority  on  any  subject 
whatever  is  in  itself  a  privilege,  and  on 
every  page  Mrs.  Earle  convinces  us 
that  she  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  we 
gain  pleasure  and  instruction  accord- 
ingly. But  of  subtler  charm  the  book 
has  none,  and  we  put  it  down  with  a 
sigh,  and  turn  to  "Elizabeth  and  her 
German  Garden." 

Elizabeth  is  original  or  nothing. 
Whereas  most  of  these  books  have  some 
sort  of  plea  put  forward  for  their  exis- 
tence, such  as  gardening,  housekeeping, 
or  the  like,  Elizabeth's  book  frankly 
concerns  ElizabetSi.  Her  garden,  though 
it  appears  on  the  title-page,  and  on 
many  another  page  of  her  volume,  is 
obviously  incidental,  and  even  the  Man 
of  Wrath  partakes  of  this  nature  as 
well  as  the  April,  May  and  June  babies. 
One  realizes  that  although  Elizabeth 
may  be  rather  fond  of  them,  she  could 
very  well  reconcile  herself  to  life  with- 
out them.  She  is  profoundly  interesting 
to  herself  as  well  as— let  me  frankly 
confess  it— to  the  reader.  It  is  the 
book  of  Elizabeth  which  we  have  to 
consider,  with  a  German  garden  and 
a  few  necessary  impedimenta  thrown 
in.  We  may  dismiss  her  gardening  ex- 
periences in  a  very  few  words.  In 
common  with  most  books  of  this  kind 
there  is  little  to  be  learnt  from  it  of  a 
floricultural  nature.  To  be  sure  we 
hear  much  of  sweet    rockets,    sweet 
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peas,  roaes  bought  by  th9  hundred, 
•lilies,  hollyhocks,  pansies  and  yarioos 
other  subjects.  But  never  a  word  does 
she  tell  us  of  their  culture.  For  aught 
that  we  can  learn  from  her  we  might, 
ou  buying  large  quantities,  as  she  does, 
treat  all  these  things  alil^e,  and  suffer 
accordingly.  Elizabeth  would  neyer 
cfheck  us  in  our  foolishness.  Is  it,  dear 
Elizabeth,  because  you  cannot?  Is  it 
that,  in  your  desire  to  make  us  happy 
by  writing  a  garden  book,  you  took  no 
heed  to  the  fact  that  you  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  gardening?  But  even  if 
this  is  so  we  may  be  persuaded  to  for- 
give you.  You  have  made  amends  for 
your  deception  by  making  your  readers 
happy.  We  will  let  the  garden  slip  into 
its  proper  place  and  regard  it  as  a  vofr^ 
terre  blessed  by  your  presence,  and  we 
will  hasten  <to  discuss  in  its  stead  the 
absorbing  topic  of  the  person,  Eliza- 
beth. 

It  has  been  noticeable  that  more 
than  one  reviewer  of  recent  novels  has 
welcomed  in  them  the  revival  of  a  de- 
lightful character  who  had  long  been 
thought  extinct— the  Minx.  Bhe  dis- 
appeared suddenly  from  among  us  just 
about  the  time  that  the  Tendenz-Roman 
came  into  vogue;  there  was  not  room 
enough  in  our  fiction  for  both  types  of 
heroine.  But  she  was  not  extinct  She 
had  merely  gone  into  retirement  for  a 
while,  to  re-emerge  brilliantly  from  the 
recesses  of  a  far-away  German  garden. 
And  the  absolute  certainty  that  there 
are  April,  May  and  June  minxes  being 
brought  up  to  follow  in  her  chartered 
footsteps,  relieves  us  from  the  haunt- 
ing fear  that  we  may  lose  the  type 
again.  A  Joy  has  come  back  to  the 
world  in  the  person  of  that  archetype 
of  minxes,  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth's  vivid  and  delightful  style 
of  writing  makes  us  willing  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  she  is  not  quite  familiar 
with  some  of  the  commonest  rules  of 
composition  for  the  English  language. 
But  I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  Idea 
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that  her  ignorance  arises  through  the 
use  of  a  tongue  foreign  to  her.  She  is 
English  to  the  backbone,  despite  her 
occasional  artless  attempts  to  persuade 
us  otherwise.  She  is  amusing  in  de- 
scribing her  adopted  compatriots,  and 
enjoys  many  a  laugh  at  their  expense. 
She  is  certain  that  Dr.  Grill  must  be  a 
German  rose,  because  the  more  atten- 
tion you  give  him  the  ruder  he  is  to 
you,  or,  in  other  words,  the  less  will  he 
repay  your  kindness  by  expansion.  But 
there  are  very  few  things  and  fewer 
persons  for  whom  Elizabeth  has  a 
word  of  praise.  The  only  friend  whom 
«Aie  can  endure  near  her  is  one  who  is 
clever  enough  to  fiatter  her  about  her 
garden.  To  the  others  she  is  inwardly 
cold  and  critical,  with  a  charming  affec- 
tation of  pleasantness  which  could  not 
deceive  a  baby.  She  dislikes  Minora 
most  of  all,  and  Is  only  well  disposed  to 
her  visitor  when  she  notices  her  thidc 
wrists.  The  real  fact  is  that  Minora 
has  a  beautiful  nose,  and,  although 
Elizabeth  would  rather  die  with  torture 
than  own  herself  Jealous,  it  is  obvious 
to  the  meanest  capacity  that  this  is 
what  ails  her.  The  admirable  Miss 
Jones,  also,  whose  perfect  propriety  of 
demeanor  is  assumed  through  a  rigid 
sense  of  duty,  rouses  all  her  wrath. 
But  what  was  there,  in  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice, to  complain  of  in  Miss  Jones? 
That  she  had  small  respect  for  her  em- 
ployer should  not  in  itself  have  formed 
a  legitimate  grievance,  since  not  even  a 
nursery  governess  can  control  her  in- 
ward feelings,  and  Elizabeth  admits 
that  Miss  Jones's  conduct  was  severely 
perfect  in  its  outward  manifestation. 
And  to  her  bosom  friend,  Irais,  Eliza- 
beth is  simply  diabolical  when  she 
thinks  that  that  friend  is  trespassing 
a  little  too  long  on  her  hospitality.  She 
makes  no  secret  of  her  opinion  that  the 
weeks  her  friends  are  with  her  are 
time  lost  so  far  as  her  pleasure  is  con- 
cerned, and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  rejoices  her  as  much  to  see  them 
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<go  as  to  see  them  come.  We  suspect 
that  it  rejoices  her  even  more. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
good  Elizabeth  has  no  wholesome  illu- 
sions; glamor  is  unknown  to  her;  the 
bump  of  reverence  is  entirely  missing. 
The  Man  of  Wrath  no  more  than  the 
others  escapes  her  scorn;  he  furnishes 
ber  with  many  an  opportunity  for 
ribald  jibes.  It  is  evident  to  the  reader 
that  she  has  utterly  failed  in  bending 
him  to  her  imperious  will,  as  she  would 
fain  bend  all  with  whom  she  comes  in 
contact.  She  has  certainly  not  cured 
him  of  his  trick  of  holding  his  glass  in 
his  left  hand,  and  she  bears  him  a 
perennial  grudge  in   consequence. 

We  begin  to  wonder  if  there  is  any 
person  in  the  world  for  whom  she 
really  cares,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  find 
her  confessing  that  s'he  likes  her  coach- 
man almost  as  well  as  her  sundial,  but 
it  turns  out  that  this  is  only  because 
he  never  attempts  to  thwart  any  of  her 
unreasonable  wishes.  She  hates  giving 
presents,  for  fear  the  recipient  may  be 
spoilt,  and  she  shall  suflTer.  She  has  a 
great  dislike  to  furniture,  though  we 
feel  certain  that  she  would  be  the  first 
to  cry  out  if  she  had  not  enough  of  it, 
or  if  her  armchair  was  not  comfortable, 
or  if  her  presses  were  not  large  enough 
to  hold  her  frocks.  But  there  is  no 
pleasing  her.  Things  animate  and  in- 
animate alike  annoy  her,  and  the  one 
person  who  is,  in  her  eyes,  entirely 
charming  is  Elizabeth. 

And  indeed  she  is  not  very  far  wrong. 
She  is  a  fascinating  being,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  endure  with  equanimity  the 
thought  that  the  Man  of  Wrath  has  at- 
tained, by  right  of  conquest,  the  privi- 
lege of  her  constant  society.  She  will 
always  amuse  him;  she  will  never- 
even  when  come  the  days  of  gray  hair 
and  wrinkles — she  will  even  then  never 
bore  him.  She  will  keep  his  aflTectlon 
inviolate,  however  much  she  may  de- 
serve to  lose  it.  But  one  cherishes  a 
secret,  though  perhaps  unworthy,  joy 


in  the  conviction  that,  inordinately  as 
he  may  adore  her,  he  will  never  let  her 
know  it.  Is  he  not  a  German  husband, 
closely  connected  in  his  ways  and 
modes  of  action  with  the  Dr.  Grill  who 
rouses  Elizabeth's  ire?  When  she  puts 
forth  her  fascinations  the  Man  of 
Wrath  will  retire  with  well-affected  in- 
difference to  his  smoky  series  of  dens 
in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  house. 
When  she  holds  forth  on  the  superior- 
ity of  the  sex  he  will  smile  blandly 
down  on  her,  talking  her  at  last  into 
passionate  flight  He  dominates  her 
by  sheer  strength,  as  well  as  by  the 
moral  power  of  that  superior  irritating 
smile. 

Although  Elizabeth  has  done  her  best 
to  persuade  us,  we  do  not  even  feel 
sure  that  it  was  by  her  own  desire  that 
she  came  to  live  in  a  German  garden. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  it  was  the 
iron  will  of  the  Man  of  Wrath  which 
condemned  her  to  it  after  much  ineffec- 
tual resistance,  although  she  had  sense 
enough  when  she  found  herself  in  exile 
to  pretend  that  she  liked  it  How  else 
should  a  commiseration  of  the  neigh- 
boring Patronizing  Potentate  (a  wooum 
potentate,  of  course)  have  roused  her 
to  such  anger  if  some  secret  sting  had 
not  lain  in  the  words:  "Ah,  these  hus- 
bands! They  shut  up  their  wives  be- 
cause it  suits  them,  and  don't  care  what 
their  sufferings  aref 

It  was  the  painful,  unacknowledged 
truth  of  the  remark  which  stung  the 
resentful  Elizabeth. 

And  this  explains  the  whole  situa- 
tion. 

Here  is  a  young  and  fascinating 
woman  condemned  by  her  bluebeard  of 
a  husband  to  live  in  a  remote  Schloss 
sorely  against  her  will.  The  unfortu- 
nate lady  Immediately  becomes  a  cynic, 
and  professes  contempt  of  worldly  en- 
joyments. But  revenge  is  essential  to 
her  well-being,  so  she  sits  down  to 
write  a  book  which,  because  she  calls 
it  a  book  about  a  garden,  will  attract 
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an  enormous  audience.  In  this  book 
she  wreaks  'her  vengeance  on  society, 
on  her  friends  both  present  and  absent, 
on  her  InsentiAt  furniture,  on  her 
servants  (except  the  one  whom  she 
likes  nearly  as  well  as  her  sundial),  on 
her  governess,  and  even— O  tenipara,  0 
mores!— on  her  husband.  The  fact  that 
Mho  is  totally  ig^norant  of  gardening 
does  not  for  a  moment  deter  her  from 
writing  a  garden  book.  She  might  have 
put  her  experiences  into  a  novel,  and 
enjoyed  a  circulation  of  a  paltry  five 
hundred  or  so.  Or  she  might  have  ful- 
minated under  the  guise  of  Woman's 
Rights,  and  have  printed  a  pamphlet 
(mainly  for  gratuitous  distribution)  in 
which  to  vent  her  views.  But  she  knew 
a  better  way  than  this.  She  had  noted 
the  vogue  of  the  garden  book,  and  with 
specious  craftiness  she  adopted  this  un- 
failing method  of  reaching  a  large  and 
sympathetic  audience. 

And  what  is  the  result? 

The  result  is  exactly  as  she  antici- 
pated. Everybody  knows  Bllzabeth 
end  everybody  is  devoted  to  her.  She 
has  a  charm  such  as  is  seldom  found 
In  the  mere  heroine  of  fiction;  it  is  a 
real  live  charm,  and  her  readers  claim 
her  as  a— no,  alas!  not  as  a  friend,  be- 
cause she  will  not  permit  It,  but  as  a 
delightful  acquaintance  who  has  the 
rare  power  of  keeping  them  amused  for 
an  hour  together.  We  shall  gladly  read 
every  word  which  it  may  enter  her 
sprightly,  capricious  head  to  write, 
though  we  shall  first  attempt  to  per- 
suade her  not  to  call  her  future  books 
by  titles  so  deceptive  as  to  lead  the 
reader  to  imagine  that  they  deal  with 
gardening.  It  was  distinctly  fraudu- 
lent so  to  describe  this  one,  although  In 
Elizabeth's  painful  position  we  have 
recogrniased  and  indicated  the  necessity 
of  the  course.  But  in  the  future  it  will 
not  even  be  necessary,  because  we 
know  our  Elizabeth,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  meet  her  again,  no  matter  on  what 
subject  she  may  choose  to  discourse  us. 


I  think  I  have  said  sufilcient  to  show 
that  the  garden  book,  in  its  latest  de- 
velopment, is  a  very  different  tSiing 
from  the  ordinary  book  on  gardening, 
and  that  In  it  a  new  form  of  literature 
has  arisen  which  has  appealed  from 
the  first  to  the  general  public.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  a 
class  of  book  whose  circulation  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  run  into  thousands  in 
a  fe^  months,  and  to  continue  lively 
for  years.  That  these  books  are  not; 
strictly  speakiag,  gardening  works, 
seems  to  be  no  disadvantage  as  regards 
their  sale,  but  rather  the  contrary.  They 
evidently  satisfy  the  buyer,  which  is 
what  both  buyer  and  writer  chiefiy  re- 
quire. But  it  is  difilcult  to  contemplate 
with  equanimity  the  possibility  of  their 
continuing  to  flourish  on  their  present 
basis,  for  that  would  be  to  invite  any 
irresponsible  member  of  the  general 
public  who  may  happen  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  oaooethes  scribendi  to  inflict  ua 
with  his  private  diary  and  to  be  re- 
warded for  the  inflicting. 

That  a  knowledge  of  gardening  is  not 
essential  in  these  writers  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  analysis  given  above  of 
two  of  the  most  popular  of  these  books. 
That  a  working  acquaintance  with  the 
English  tongue  is  unnecessary  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  novice  is  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  practiced  writer  in  at^ 
tracting  attention.  That  the  human  in- 
terest is  immaterial  is  demonstrated 
by  more  than  one  of  the  many  popular 
volumes  on  our  shelves,  such  as  Miss 
Jekyll's  "Wood  and  Oarden."  and  Mrs. 
Earle's  "Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Gar- 
den." although  such  human  interest 
when  it  appears  is  evidently  appreci- 
ated, as  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Alfred  Aus- 
tin can  testify.  That  natural  history 
is  not  definitely  asked  for,  although  It 
has  an  infinite  charm  when  it  is  sup- 
plied, those  who  count  Mr.  Phil  Rob- 
inson's "In  Garden,  Orchard  and  Spin- 
ney," as  perhaps  one  of  the  least 
known  though  most  deserving  of  these 
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woi^s,  can  positively  assert  In  short, 
^tbe  reasons  Ux  the  present  vogue  of 
these  bocHcs  are  so  difficult  to  discover 
•that,  finding  that  hardly  any  two  of 
them  put  fortlh  the  same  claim  to  con- 
sideration, one  is  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  craze  of  the  moment  is 
merely  a  general  demand  which  may 
be  catered  for  in  any  manner  chosen 
by  those  who  make— or  who  intend  to 
make— themselves  responsible  for  the 
supply.  The  vogue  will  probably  die 
away  as  eflTectually  as  it  has  arisen 
when  the  buyer  knows  a  little  more 
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about  floriculture,  and  comes  to  see 
that  he  can  be  secure  of  anything  save 
instruction  in  gardening  matters  from 
the  majority  of  these  garden  books. 
Then  the  natural  law  of  survival  win 
step  in,  and  the  balance  will  be  re- 
stored. Those  books  which  have  the 
power  to  amuse  will  be  welcomed  for 
their  rare  merit;  those  which  can  in- 
struct for  their  almost  as  valuable 
quality;  and  those  whldi  can  do  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  will  probably 
lead  the  way  to  oblivion  of  this  whole 
new  class  of  garden  literature. 


THE  GIRL  FROM  FAERYLAND. 

Along  the  lonely  eskers  I  cut  the  summer  grass. 

The  Shannon  lies  below  me,  and  the  boatmen  as  they  pass 

Ory  out  to  me,  ''God  bless  the  work  and  give  you  f uU    your 

hand.'' 
They  all  are  kind  because  they  mind  I'm  new  from  Faeryland. 

I'm  newly  come  from  Faeryland;  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
I  spent  among  the  Oentle  Folk  and  danced  the  time  away. 
And  all  the  while  a  faery  girl  went  In  my  homespun  gown. 
And  won  me  love  and  lost  me  love  the    breadth    of    Carrick 
town. 

Here  comes  a  iad  I  never  loved,  and  calls  me  "6ra  machree," 
And  kindly  eyes  I  used  to  know  look  strange  and  cold  on  me. 
The  anger  that  a  faery  earned  lies  on  me  Uke  a  fret. 
And  with  the  love  I  want  not  I  And  my  pillow  wet 

What  will  I  do  day  in  day  out  where  she  has  waked  and  slept? 
My  wheel  it  knows  a  stranger's  hand,  a  stranger's  care  has 

kept 
My  mother's  mouth  from  hunger,  my  mother's  eyes  from  tears; 
And  whiles  my  own  voice  echoee  like  a  stranger's  in  my  ears. 


For  half  my  heart's  in  Faery  land,  and  half  is  here  on  earth, 
And  half  I'm  spoiled  for  sorrow,  and  half  Vm  strange  to  mirth; 
And  my  feet  are  wild  for  dancing,  and  my  ndghbors'  feet  are 

slow- 
Why  did  you  take  me.  Gentle  Folk?   Why  did  you  let  me  got 

The  Speaker.  ^^^^  Hopper. 
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"I  looked  fit  him,  lost  in  astonishment. 
There  he  was  before  me,  in  motley,  as 
thongh  he  had  absconded  from  a  troupe 
of  mimes,  enthusiastic,  fabulous.  His 
very  existence  was  improbable,  inex- 
plicable, and  altogether  bewildering. 
He  was  an  insolvable  problem.  It  was 
inconceivable  how  he  had  existed,  how 
he  had  succeeded  in  getting  so  far, 
how  he  had  managed  to  remain— why 
tie  0id  not  instantly  disappear.  *I  weot 
a  little  farther,'  he  said,  *then  a  little 
farthei>-till  I  had  gone  so  far  that  I 
don't  know  how  I'll  ever  get  back. 
Never  mind.  Plenty  time.  I  can  man- 
age. You  take  Kurtz  away  quick- 
quick— I  tell  you.'  The  glamor  of  youth 
enveloped  his  particolored  rags,,  his  des- 
titution, his  loneliness,  the  essential 
desolation  of  his  futile  wanderings.  For 
months— for  years— his  life  hadn't  been 
worth  a  day's  purchase;  and  there  he 
was  gallantly,  thoughtlessly  alive,  in- 
destructible to  all  appearance,  solely 
by  the  virtue  of  his  few  years  and  of 
his  unreflecting  audacity.  I  was  se- 
duced into  something  like  admiration- 
like  envy.  Glamor  urged  him  on, 
glamor  kept  him  unscathed.  He  surely 
wanted  nothing  from  the  wilderness 
but  space  to  breathe  in  and  to  push  on 
through.  His  need  was  to  exist,  and 
to  move  onwards  at  the  greatest  pos- 
sible risk,  and  with  a  maximum  of 
privation.  If  the  atraolutely  pure,  un- 
calculating,  unpractical  spirit  of  adven- 
ture had  ever  ruled  a  human  being,  it 
was  this  bepatched  youth.  I  almost 
envied  him  the  possession  of  this  mod- 
est and  clear  flame.  It  seemed  to  have 
consumed  all  thought  of  self  so  com- 
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pletely  that  even  while  he  was  talking, 
to  you,  you  forgot  that  it  was  he— the^ 
man  before  your  eyes— who  had  gone 
through  these  things.  I  did  not  envy 
him  his  devotion  to  Kurtz,  though.  He 
had  not  meditated  over  it.  It  came  to! 
him  and  he  accepted  It  with  a  sort  of 
eager  fatalism.  I  must  say  that  to.  me 
It  appeared  about  the  most  dangerous 
thing  in  every  way  he  had  come  upon 
so  far. 

"They  had  come  together  unavoid- 
ably, like  two  ships  becalmed  near  each 
other,  and  lay  rubbing  sides  at  last 
I  suppose  Kurtz  wanted  an  audience* 
because  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  en-, 
camped  in  the  forest,  they  had  talked 
all  night,  or  more  probably  Kurtz  had 
talked.  'We  talked  of  everything,'  he 
said,  .  quite  transported  at  the  recol- 
lection.  *I  fqrgot .  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  sleep.  The  night  did  not  see^l 
to  last  an.  hour.  Everything!  Every-> 
thing!  ...  Of  iove,  too.'  'Ah,  he 
talked  to  you  of  love!'  I  said,  much 
amused.  *It  isn't  what  you  think,'  he 
cried,  almost  passionately.  *It  was  in 
general.  He  made  me  see  things^ 
things.' 

"He  threw  his  arms  up.  We  were 
on  deck  at  the  time,  and  the  head  man 
of  my  woodcutters  lounging  near  by» 
turned  upon  him  his  heavy  and  glitter- 
ing eyes.  I  looked  around,  and  I  don't 
know  why,  but  I  assure  you  that  never* 
never  before,  did  this  land,  this  river, 
this  jungle,  the  very  arch  of  the  blaz- 
ing sky,  appear  to  me  so  hopeless  and 
so  dark,  so  Impenetrable  to  human 
thought,  so  pitiless  to  human  weakness. 
*And,  ever  since,  you  have  been  with 
him,  of  course,'  I  said. 

"On  the  contrary.  It  appears  their 
intercourse  was  very  much  broken  by 
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various  causes.  He  had,  as  he  informed 
me  proudly,  managed  to  nurse  Kurtz 
through  two  illnesses  (he  spoke  of  it 
as  he  would  of  aome  risky  achieye- 
ment),  but,  as  a  rule,  Kurtz  wandered 
alone,  far  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
'Very  often  coming  to  this  station  I 
had  to  wait  days  and  days  for  him  to 
turn  up,'  he  said.  'Ah!  it  was  worth 
waiting  for!— sometimes.*  'What  was 
be  doing?  Exploring  or  what?  I 
asked.  'O,  yes,  of  course,  he  had  dis- 
covered lots  of  Tillages,  a  lake,  too—he 
did  not  know  exactly  in  what  direction; 
It  was  dangerous  to  inquire  too  much 
^but  mostly  his  expeditions  had  been 
for  ivory.*  'But  he  had  no  goods  to 
trade  with  by  that  time,'  I  objected. 
There's  a  good  lot  of  cartridges  left 
even  yet,'  he  answered,  looking  away. 
To  speak  plainly,  he  raided  the  coun- 
try,' I  said.  He  nodded.  'Not  alone, 
surely!'  He  muttered  something  about 
the  villages  round  that  lake.  'Kurtz 
got  the  tribe  to  follow  him,  did  he?*  I 
suggested.  He  fidgeted  a  little.  They 
adored  him,'  he  said.  The  tone  of  these 
words  was  so  extraordinary  that  I 
looked  at  him  searchingly.  It  was  curi- 
ous to  see  bis  mingled  eagerness  and 
reluctance  to  speak  of  Kurtz.  The  man 
filled  his  life,  occupied  his  thoughts, 
swayed  his  emotions.  'What  can  you 
expect,'  he  burst  out;  'he  came  to  them 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  you  know 
—and  they  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it--and  very  terrible.  He  could  be 
very  terrible.  You  can't  judge  Mr. 
Kurtz  as  you  would  an  ordinary  man. 
No,  no.  no!  Now,  just  to  give  you  an 
Idea— I  don't  mind  telling  you,  he 
wanted  to  shoot  me,  too,  one  day— but 
I  don't  judge  him.'  'Shoot  you!'  I  cried. 
•What  for?'  'Well,  I  had  a  small  lot 
of  ivory  the  chief  of  that  village  near 
my  house  gave  me.  You  see  I  used  to 
shoot  game  for  them.  Well,  he  wanted 
It  and  wouldn't  hear  reason.  He  said 
he  would  shoot  me  unless  I  gave  him 
the  ivory  and  cleared  out  of  the  coun- 


try, because  he  could  do  so,  and  had  a 
fancy  for  it,  and  there  was  nothing  on 
earth  to  prevent  him  killing  whom  ne 
jolly  well  pleased.  And  it  was  true, 
too.  I  gave  him  the  ivory.  What  did  I 
<!are.  But  I  didn't  clear  out  No,  no, 
I  couldn't  leave  him.  I  had  to  be  care- 
ful, though,  for  a  time.  Then  we  got 
friendly  as  before.  He  had  his  second 
illness  then.  Afterward  I  tiad  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  again.  But  he  was 
mostly  living  In  those  villages  on  the 
lake.  When  he  came  down  to  the  river 
sometimes  he  would  take  to  me,  and 
sometimes  I  had  to  keep  out  of  his 
way.  Just  as  it  happened.  This  man 
suffered  too  much.  He  hated  all  this, 
and  somehow  \he  couldn't  get  away. 
When  I  had  a  diance  I  begged  him  t» 
try  and  leave  while  there  was  time.  I 
offered  to  go  back  with  him.  And  be 
would  say  yes,  and  then  he  would  re* 
main;  go  off  on  another  ivory  hunt; 
disappear  for  weeks;  forget  himself 
among  these  people— forget  himself, 
you  know.'  'Why,  he's  mad,'  I  said. 
He  protested  indignantly.  Mr.  Kurts 
couldn't  be  mad.  If  I  had  heard  him 
talk  only  two  days  ago,  I  wouldn't  dare 
bint  at  such  a  thing.  I  had  taken  up 
my  binoculars  while  we  talked,  and 
was  looking  at  the  shore,  sweeping  the 
limit  of  the  forest  at  each  side  and  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  The  conscious- 
ness of  there  being  people  In  that  bush, 
so  silent,  so  quiet— as  silent  and  quiet 
as  the  ruined  house  on  the  hill— made 
me  uneasy.  There  was  no  sign  on  tbe 
face  of  nature  of  this  amazing  tale  of 
cruelty  and  greed  that  was  not  so  much 
told  as  suggested  to  me  in  desolate  ex- 
clamations, completed  by  shrugs,  in  in- 
terrupted phrases,  in  hints  ending  In 
deep  sighs.  The  woods  were  unmoved, 
like  a  mask— heavy,  like  the  closed  door 
of  a  prison— they  looked  with  their  air 
of  hidden  knowledge,  of  patient  expec- 
tation, of  unapproachable  silence.  The 
house  came  into  the  range  of  the  glass. 
The  Russian  was  telling  me  that  it  was 
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only  lately  that  Mr.  Kurtz  had  come 
down  to  the  river,  bringing  along  with 
him  that  lake  tribe.    He  had  been  away 
for    several   months— getting    himself 
adored,  I  suppose— and  came  down  pur- 
I)06lng  a  raid  either  across  the  river  or 
down  stream.    Evidently  the  appetite 
for  more  Ivory  had  got  the  better  of 
the— what  shall  I  say?— less  material 
aspirations.   However,  he  had  got  much 
worse,  suddenly.    'I  heard  he  was  lying 
helpless  and  so  I  came  up;  took  my 
chance,*  said  the  Russian.      'O,  the  Is 
bad,  very  bad.'    I  kept  my  glass  stead- 
ily on  the  house.   There  were  no  signs 
of  life,  but  there  was  the  ruined  roof, 
the  long  mud  wall  peeping  above  the 
grass,  with  three  little,  square  window- 
holes,  no  two  of  the  same  sise;  all  this 
brought  within  reach  of  my  (handt  as 
It  were.   And  then  I  made  a  brusque 
movement,  and  one  of  the  remaining 
posts  of  that  vanished  fence  leaped  up 
in  the  field  of  my  glass.   You  remem- 
ber I  told  you  I  had  been  struck  at  the 
distance  by  certain  attempts  at  orna- 
mentation, rather  remarkable    In    the 
ruinous  neglect  of  the  place.     Now  I 
liad  suddenly  a  nearer  view,  and  Its 
first  result  was  to  make  me  throw  my 
head  back  as  If  before  a  blow.   Then 
I  went  carefully  from  post  to  post  with 
my  glass,  and  I  saw  my  mistake.  Those 
round  knobs  were  not  ornamental,  but 
symbolic;  symbolic  of  some  cruel  and 
forbidden  knowledge.   They  were  ex- 
pressive and  puzzling,  striking  and  dis- 
turbing, food  for  thought  and  also  for 
the  vultures  if  there  had  been  any  look- 
ing down  from  the  sky,  but,  at  all 
events,  for  such  ants  as  were  indus- 
trious enough  to  ascend  the  pole.  They 
would  have  been  even  more  impressive, 
those  heads  on  the  stakes,  if  their  faces 
bad  not  been  turned  to  the  house.   Only 
one,  the  first  I  had  made  out,  was  fac- 
ing my  way.    I  was  not  so  shocked  as 
you  may  think.   The  start  back  I  had 
given  was  really  nothing  but  a  move- 
ment of  surprise.  I  had  expected  to  see 


a  knob  of  wood  there,  you  know.  I 
returned  deliberately  to  the  first  I  bad 
seen— and  there  it  was,  black,  dried, 
sunken,  with  closed  eyelids— a  head 
that  seemed  to  sleep  at  the  top  of  that 
pole,  and  with  the  shrunken,  dry  lips, 
showing  a  narrow  white  line  of  teeth, 
was  smiling,  too,  smiling  continuously, 
at  some  endless  and  jocose  dream  of 
that  eternal  slumber. 

"I  am  not  disclosing  any  trade  se- 
crets. In  fact,  the  manager  said  after- 
ward that  Mr.  Kurtz  had  ruined  that 
district  I  have  no  opinion  as  to  that, 
but  I  want  you  clearly  to  understand 
that  there  was  nothing  profitable  in 
these  heads  being  there.  They  only 
lAiowed  that  Mr.  Kurtz  lacked  restraint 
In  the  gratification  of  his  various  lusts, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in 
him— some  small  matter  which,  when 
the  pressing  need  arose,  could  not  be 
found  under  his  magnificent  eloquence* 
Whether  he  knew  of  this  deficiency 
himself,  I  can't  say.  I  think  the  knowl- 
edge came  to  him  at  last— only  at  the 
very  last  But  the  wilderness  had 
found  him  out  early,  and  had  taken  on 
him  a  terrible  vengeance  for  the  fantas- 
tic invasion.  It  had  tempted  him  with 
all  the  sinister  suggestions  of  its  loneli- 
ness. I  think  it  had  whispered  to  him 
things  about  himself  which  he  did  not 
know,  things  of  which  he  had  no  con- 
ception tin  he  took  counsel  with  this 
great  solitude— and  the  wihisper  had 
proved  Irresistibly  fascinating.  It 
echoed  loudly  within  him  because  he 
was  hollow  at  the  core.  I  put  down  tto 
glass,  and  the  head  that  had  appeared 
near  enough  to  be  spoken  to  seemed  at 
once  to  have  leaped  away  from  me  Into 
the  illusion  of  an  inaccessible  distance. 

*'The  admirer  of  Mr.  Kurtz  hung  his 
head.  With  a  hurried.  Indistinct  voice 
he  began  to  tell  me  he  had  not  dared 
to  take  these— «ay,  symbols— down.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  the  natives;  they 
would  not  move  until  Mr.  Kurtz  gave 
the  word.    His  ascendancy  was  extra^ 
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cnrdinary.  The  camps  of  these  people 
tfarrounded  the  place,  and  the  chiefs 
came  every  day  to  see  lilm.  They 
<!rawled.  *I  don't  want  to  know  any- 
lUiin^  of  the  ceremonies  used  when  ap- 
proaching Mr.  Kurtz/  I  shouted.  Ourl- 
dtis,  this  feeling  that  came  over  me 
dmt  those  details  would  be  more  intx>l- 
^able  to  hear  than  those  heads  drying 
on  stakes  under  Mr.  Kurtz's  windows 
were  to  see.  After  all,  that  was  only 
a  savage  sight,  while  I  seemed  at  one 
bound  to  have  been  transported  into 
gome  llg'htless  region  of  subtle  horrors, 
where  pure,  uncomplicated  savagery 
was  a  positive  relief,  being  something 
that  had  a  right  to  exist,  obviously  in 
the  sunshine.  The  young  man  looked 
d;t  me  with  surprise.  I  suppose  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  Mr.  Kurtz  was  no  idol 
df  mine.  He  forgot  I  hadn't  heard  any 
of  these  splendid  monologues  on, 
trhat  was  it?  on  love.  Justice,  conduct 
of  life— or  what  not    If  It  had  come  to 
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crawling  before  Mr.  Kurtz,  he  crawled 
ds  much  as  the  veriest  savage  of  them 
ii\.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  conditions— 
&e  said— these  heads  were  the  heeds  of 
rebels.  I  shocked  him  excessively  by 
iknghing.  Rebels!  What  would  be  the 
xitiext  definition  I  was  to  hear?  There 
fifad  been  enemies,  criminals,  workers— 
and  these  were  rebels.  Those  rebel- 
lious lieads  looked  very  pacific  to  me 
on  their  sticks.  *You  don't  know  how 
6uch  a  life  tries  a  man  like  Kurtz,' 
cried  Kurtz's  last  disciple.  'Well,  and 
you?'  I  said.  *I!  I!  I  am  a  simple 
man.  I  have  no  great  thoughts.  I 
want  nothing  from  anybody.  How  can 
you  compare  me  to  .  .  .'  His  feelings 
were  too  much  for  speech,  and  sudden- 
ly he  broke  down.  *I  don't  understand,' 
he  groaned.  *I've  been  doing  my  best 
to  keep  him  alive,  and  that's  enough. 
I  had  no  hand  in  all  this.  I  have  no 
abilities.  There  hasn't  been  a  drop  of 
medicine  or  a  nK>uthf ul  of  invalid  food 
ioT  months  here.  He  was  shamefully 
i&bandoned.   A  man  like  this,  with  such 


ideas.  Shamefully.  Shamefully.  I— 
I— haven't  slept  for  the  last  10 
nights  .  .  .' 

"His  voice  lost  Itself  in  the  calm  of 
the  evening.  The  long  shadows  of  the 
forest  had  slipped  down  hill  while  we 
talked,  had  gone  far  beyond  the  ruined 
hovel,  beyond  the  symbolic  row  of 
stakes.  All  this  was  in  the  gloom, 
while  we  down  there  were  yet  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  stretch  of  the  river 
abreast  of  the  clearing  glittered  in  a 
still  and  dazzling  splendor,  with  a 
muiicy  and  overshadowed  band  above 
and  below.  Not  a  living  soul  was  seen 
on  the  shore.  The  bushes  did  not 
rustle. 

"Suddenly,  round  the  comer  of  the 
house  a  group  of  men  appeared.  It 
>was  as  though  they  had  come  up  from 
the  ground.  They  waded  waist-deep 
la  the  grass,  in  a  compact  body,  bear- 
ing an  improvised  stretcher  in  their 
midst  Instantly,  in  the  emptiness  of 
the  landscape,  a  cry  arose  wbose  shrill- 
aess  pierced  the  still  air  like  a  sharp 
arrow  flying  straight  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  land;  and,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
streams  of  human  beings— of  naked 
human  beings— with  spears  In  their 
hands,  with  bows,  with  shields,  with 
wild  glances  and  savage  movements, 
were  poured  into  the  clearing  by  the 
dark-faced  and  pensive  forest  The 
bushes  shook,  the  grass  swayed  for  a 
time,  and  then  everything  stood  still  in 
attentive  immobility. 

"  *Now,  if  he  does  not  speak  to  them 
we  are  all  done  for,'  said  the  Russian, 
at  my  elbow.  The  knot  of  men  with 
the  stretcher  had  stopped,  too,  half-way 
to  the  steamer,  as  if  petrified.  I  saw 
the  man  on  the  stretcher  sit  up,  lani: 
and  with  an  uplifted  arm,  above  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers.  'Let  us  hope 
that  the  man  who  can  talk  so  well  of 
love  in  general  will  find  some  particu- 
lar reason  to  spare  us  this  time,'  I  saidi' 
I  resented  bitterly  the  absurd  dan^r 
of  our  situation,  as  if  to  be  at  the  mercy 
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of  the  atrociom  phantom  who  ruled  thla 
land  had  been  a  dishonoring  necessity. 
I  could  not  hear  anything,  but  through 
my  glasses  I  saw  the  thin  arm  ex- 
tended commandingly,  the  lower  Jaw 
moYing,  the  eyes  of  that  apparition 
shining  darkly  far  in  his  bony  head 
that  nodded  with  grotesque  Jerks. 
Kurtz— kurtz— that  means  short  in  Ger- 
man—don't it?  Well,  the  name  was  as 
true  as  everything  else  in  his  life-4ind 
death.  He  looked  at  least  seven  feet 
long.  His  covering  had  fallen  off,  and 
his  body  emerged  from  it  pitiful  and 
appalling  as  from  a  winding-sheet  I 
could  see  the  cage  of  his  ribs  all  astir, 
the  bones  of  his  arm  waving.  It  was 
as  though  an  animated  image  of  death 
carved  out  of  old  ivory  had  been  shak- 
ing  his  hand  with  menaces  at  a  motion- 
less crowd  of  men  made  of  dark  and 
glittering  bronze.  I  saw  him  open  his 
mouth  wide— it  gave  him  a  weirdly 
voracious  aspect,  as  though  he  had 
wanted  to  swallow  all  the  air,  all  the 
earth,  all  the  men  before  him.  A  deep 
sound  reached  me  faintly.  He  must 
tiave  been  shouting.  He  fell  back  sud- 
denly. The  stretcher  shook  as  the  beiur- 
ers  staggered  forward  again,  and  al- 
most at  the  same  time,  I  noticed  that 
the  crowd  of  savages  had  already  dl- 
minicrhed,  was  vanishing  without  any 
per<^eptible  movement  of  retreat,  as  if 
'^e  forest  that  had  ejected  these  beings 
-so  suddenly  had  drawn  them  in  again 
as  the  breath  is  drawn  in  a  long  as- 
piration. 

'  "Some  of  the  pilgrims  behind  the 
stretcher  carried  his  arms— two  shot- 
guns, a  heavy  rifle  and  a  light  revolver 
carbine— the  thunderbolts  of  that  piti- 
ful Jupiter.  The  manager  bent  over 
him  murmuring  as  he  walked  beside 
4iis  head.  They  laid  him  down  in  one  of 
the  little  cabins.  Just  a  room  for  a  bed- 
place  and  a  camp  stool  or  two,  you 
'know.  We  had  brought  his  belated 
correspondence,  and  a  lot  of  torn  en- 
velopes and  open  letters    littered    his 


bed.  His  hand  roamed  feebly  amongst 
these  papers.  I  was  struck  by  the  fire 
in  his  eyes  and  the  composed  languor 
of  his  expression.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  exhaustion  of  disease.  He  did  not 
seem  in  pain.  This  shadow  looked 
satiated  and  calm  as  though  for  the  mo- 
ment it  had  had  its  fill  of  all  the  emo- 
tions. 

**He  rustled  one  of  the  letters,  and 
looking  in  my  face  said,  'I  am  glad.' 
Somebody  had  been  writing  to  him 
about  me.  These  special  recommendar 
tions  again.  The  volume  of  tone  he 
emitted  without  effort,  almost  without 
the  trouble  of  moving  his  lips,  amazed 
me.  A  voice!  a  voice!  It  was  grave, 
profound,  vibrating,  while  the  man  did 
not  seem  capable  of  a  whisper.  How- 
ever, he  had  enough  strength  in  him— 
factitious,  no  doubt— to  very  nearly 
make  an  end  of  us,  as  you  shall  hear 
directly.  The  manager  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  so  I  stepped  out  at  once,  and 
he  drew  the  curtain  after  me.  The 
Russian,  eyed  curiously  by  the  pil- 
grims, was  staring  at  the  shore.  I 
followed  the  direction  of  his  glance.  ' 

"Several  bronze  figures  could  be  made 
out  in  the  distance  moving  indistinctly 
against  the  gloomy  border  of  the  forest, 
and  near  the  river  two  were  standinir 
leaning  on  spears  in  the  sunlight,  under 
fantastic  headdresses  of  spotted  skins, 
warlike,  and  still  in  statuesque  repose. 
And  from  right  to  left  along  the  lighted 
shore  moved  a  wild  and  gorgeous  appa- 
rition of  a  woman. 

"She  walked  with  measured  steps, 
'draped  in  striped  and  fringed  cloths, 
treading  the  earth  proudly,  with  a 
slight  Jingle  and  flash  of  barbarous 
ornaments.  She  carried  her  head  high; 
her  hair  was  done  in  the  shape  of  a 
helmet;  she  had  brass  leggings  to  the 
knee,  brass  wire  gauntlets  to  the  elbow, 
a  crimson  spot  on  her  tawny  cheek.  In- 
numerable necklaces  of  glass  beads  on 
her  neck;  bizarre  things,  charms,  gifts 
of  witchmen,  that  hung  about  her,  gilt- 
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tered  aad  trembled  ftt  eyery  step.  She 
mast  have  had  the  value  of  seTeral  ele- 
phant tusks  upon  her.  She  was  savage 
and  superb;  wild-eyed  and  magnificent; 
there  was  something  ominous  and 
€tately  in  her  deliberate  progress.  And 
in  the  sudden  hush  that  had  fallen  upon 
the  whole  sorrowful  land,  the  immense 
wilderness,  the  colossal  body  of  the 
fecund  and  mysterious  life  seemed  to 
look  at  her  as  though  it  had  been  look- 
ing at  the  image  of  its  own  tenebrous 
and  passionate  soul. 

"And  we  men  also  looked  at  her;  at 
any  rate  I  looked  at  her.  She  came 
abreast  of  the  steamer,  stood  still  and 
faced  us.  Her  long  shadow  fell  to  the 
water's  edge.  Her  face  had  a  tragic 
and  fierce  aspect  of  wild  sorrow  and  of 
dumb  fear,  mingled  with  the  pain  of  a 
struggling,  half-shaped,  emotion.  She 
stood  looking  at  us  without  a  stir,  and, 
like  the  wilderness  itself,  with  an  air 
of  Implacable  brooding  over  an  inscru- 
table purpose.  A  whole  minute  passed, 
and  then  she  made  a  atop  forward. 
There  was  a  low  jingle,  a  glint  of  yel- 
low metal,  a  sway  of  fringed  draperies, 
and  she  stopped.  Had  her  heart  failed 
her,  or  had  her  eyes,  veiled  with  that 
moumfulness  that  lies  over  all  the  wild 
things  of  the  earth,  seen  the  hopeless- 
ness of  longing  that  will  find  out  some- 
times even  a  savage  soul  in  the  lonely 
darkness  of  its  being?  Who  can  tell? 
Perhaps  she  did  not  know  herself.  The 
young  fellow  by  her  side  growled.  The 
pilgrims  murmured  at  my  back.  She 
looked  at  us  all  as  if  her  life  depended 
upon  the  unswerving  steadiness  of  her 
glance.  Suddenly  she  opened  her  bared 
arms  and  threw  them  up  rigid  above 
her  head,  as  though  in  an  uncontrol- 
lable desire  to  touch  the  sky,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  shadows  of  her  arms 
darted  out  on  the  earth,  swept  around 
on  the  river,  gathering  the  steamer  into 
a  shadowy  embrace.  Her  sudden  ges- 
ture seemed  to  demand  a  cry,  but  the 
unbroken  silence  that  hung  over  the 


scCTie  was  more  formidable  than  any 
sound  could  be^ 

**She  turned,  walked  on,  following 
the  bank,  and  passed  into  the  bushes  to 
•the  left  Once  only  her  eyes  gleamed 
back  4it  us  in  the  dusk  of  the  thickets, 
and  she  disappeared. 

"  *If  she  had  offered  to  c(Hne  aboard, 
I  think  I  would  have  tried  to  shoot  her/ 
said  the  man  of  patches,  nervously.  'I 
have  been  risking  my  life  every  day 
for  the  last  fortnight  to  keep  her  out  of 
the  house.  She  got  in  once  and  kicked 
up  a  row  about  those  miserable  rags  I 
picked  up  in  the  store  room  to  mend 
my  clothes  with.  I  was  not  decent.  At 
least  it  must  have  been  that,  for  she 
talked  to  Kurti  for  an  hour,  pointing 
at  me  now  and  then.  I  don't  under- 
stand the  dialect  of  this  tribe.  Luckily 
for  me,  Kurts  felt  too  ill  that  day  to 
care,  or  there  would  have  been  mis- 
chief. I  don't  understand.  .  .  .  No^ 
it's  too  much  for  me.  Ah,  well,  if s  all 
over  now.' 

"At  this  moment  I  heard  Kurts's 
deep  voice  behind  the  curtain.  'Save 
me-HMive  the  ivory,  you  mean.  Don't 
tell  me.  Save  me.  Why,  I've  had  to 
save  you.  You  are  interrupting  my 
plans  now.  Sick.  Sick.  Not  so  sick 
as  you  would  like  to  believe.  Never 
mind,  I'll  carry  my  ideas  out  yet— I  win 
return.  I'll  show  you  what  can  be 
done.  You  with  your  little  peddling 
notions— you  are  interfering  with  me. 
I  will  return.    I  .  .  .' 

"The  manager  came  out  He  did  me 
the  honor  to  take  me  under  the  arm 
and  lead  me  aside.  *He  is  very  low, 
very  low,'  he  said.  He  considered  it 
necessary  to  sigh,  but  forgot  to  be  con- 
sistently sorrowful.  'We  have  done  all 
that  we  could  for  him— haven't  we? 
But  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  Mr. 
Kurti  has  done  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  company.  He  did  not  see  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  vigorous  action. 
Oautiously,  cautiously,  thafs  my  prin- 
ciple.   We  must  be  cautious  yet   The 
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district  is  closed  to  as  for  a  time.  De- 
plorable! Upon  the  whole  the  trade 
will  suffer.  I  don't  deny  there  is  a  re- 
markable quantity  of  ivory— mostly 
fossil.  We  mnst  saye  it  at  all  eyents— 
but  look  how  precarious  the  position  is 
--and  why?  Because  the  method  is  un- 
sound.' *Do  you,'  said  I,  looking  at  the 
shore,  'call  it  ''unsound  method?"' 
^Without  doubt,'  he  exclaimed,  hotly. 
'Don't  you?'  'No  method  at  all,'  I 
murmured.  'EiZactly,'  he  exulted.  'I 
anticipated  this.  A  complete  want  of 
Judgment  It  is  my  duty  to  point  It 
out  in  the  proper  quarter.'  'O,'  said  I» 
^at  fellow— what's  his  name?— the 
brickmaker,  will  make  a  readable  i^ 
port  for  you.'  He  appeared  confounded 
for  a  moment  It  seemed  to  me  I  had 
never  breathed  an  atmosphere  so  vile, 
and  I  turned  mentally  to  Kurtz  for 
relief— positively  for  relief.  'Neverthe- 
less, I  think  Mr.  Kurti  is  a  remarkable 
man,'  I  said,  with  emphasis.  He  start- 
ed, dropped  on  me  a  cold,  heavy  glance, 
eaid  very  quietly  'he  was,'  and  turned 
his  back  on  me.  My  hour  of  favor  was 
over.  I  found  myself  lumped  along 
with  Kurtz  as  a  partizan  of  methods 
for  which  the  time  was  not  ripe.  I  was 
unsound.  Ah!  but  it  was  something  to 
have  at  least  a  choice  of  nightmares. 

"I  had  turned  to  the  wilderness  real- 
ly, not  to  Mr.  Kurtz,  who,  I  was  ready 
to  admit,  was  as  good  aa  buried,  and 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
also  were  buried  in  a  vast  grave  full  of 
unspeakable  secrets.  I  felt  an  intoler- 
able weight  oppressing  my  breast,  the 
smell  of  the  damp  earth,  the  unseen 
presence  of  victorious  corruption,  the 
darkness  of  an  impenetrable  night  The 
Russian  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  I 
heard  him  mumbling  and  stammering 
something  about  'brother  seaman— 
couldn't  conceal— knowledge  of  matters 
that  would  affect  Mr.  Kurtz's  reputa- 
tion.' I  waited.  For  him  evidently 
Mr.  Kurtz  was  not  in  his  grave.  I  sus- 
pect that  for  him  Mr.  Kurtz  was  one  of 


the  immortals.  'Well!'  said  I,  at  Uat, 
'speak  out.  As  it  happens  I  am  Mr. 
Kurtz*s  friend— in  a  way.' 

"He  stated,  with  a  good  deal  of  for- 
mality, that  had  we  not  been  'of  the 
same  profession  he  would  have  kept 
the  matter  to  himself  without  regard  to 
consequences.  He  suspected  there  was 
an  active  ill-will  toward  him  on  the 
part  of  these  white  men  that—'  'You 
are  right'  I  said,  remembering  a  cer- 
tain conversation  I  had  overheard.  The 
manager  thinks  you  ought  to  be 
hanged.'  He  showed  a  concern  at  this 
intelligence  which  astonished  me  at 
first  'I  had  better  get  out  of  the  way 
quietly,'  he  said,  earnestly.  *I  can  do 
no  more  for  Kurtz  now,  and  they 
would  soon  find  a  pretext  .  .  .  Wbatfs 
to  stop  them?  There's  a  military  poet 
800  miles  from  here.'  'Well,  upon  my 
word,'  said  I,  'perhaps  you  had  bettsr 
go,  if  you  have  any  friends  amongst 
the  savages  near  by.'  'Plenty,'  he  said. 
They  are  simple  people— and  I  want 
nothing,  you  know.'  He  stood  biting 
his  lip  then.  'I  don't  want  any  harm 
to  happen  to  these  whites  here,  but  <tf 
course  I  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Kurtz's 
reputation— but  you  are  a  brother  sea- 
man and—'  'All  right'  said  I,  after  a 
time.  'Mr.  Kurtz's  reputation  Is  safe 
with  me.'  I  did  not  know  how  truly  I 
spoke. 

"He  informed  me,  lowering  his  voice, 
that  it  was  Kurtz  who  had  ordered  the 
attack  to  be  made  on  the  steamer.  *He 
hated  sometimes  the  idea  of  being 
taken  away— and  then  again.  .  .  .  But 
I  didn't  understand  these  matters.  I 
am  a  simple  man.  He  thought  it  would 
scare  you  a/way— that  you  would  give 
it  up,  thinking  him  dead.  I  could  not 
stop  him.  O,  I  had  an  awful  time  of 
it  this  last  month.'  'Very  well,'  I  said. 
'He  is  all  right  now.'  'Ye-e-es,'  he  mut- 
tered, not  very  convinced,  apparently. 
Thanks,'  said  I;  'I  shall  keep  my  eyes 
open.'  'But  quiet— eh?'  he  urged,  anx- 
iously.   'It  would  be  awful  for  his  repu- 
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tation  if  anybody  here.  .  .  .*  I  pram- 
teed  a  complete  discretion  with  great 
gravity.  I  haye  a  canoe  and  three  black 
fellows  Qot  very  far.  1  am  off.  Could 
you  give  me  a  few  Martini-Henry  car- 
tridges?* I  could  aad  did,  with  proper 
secrecy.  He  helped  himself,  with  a 
wink  at  me,  to  a  handful  of  my  tobac- 
eo.  'Between  eallors— you  know— good 
English  tobacco.'  At  the  door  of  the 
pilot  house  he  turned  round.  'I  say, 
haven't  you  a  pair  of  shoes  you  could 
apare?  He  raised  one  leg.  'Look.' 
The  soles  were  tied  with  knotted 
strings,  sandalwise,  under  his  bare 
feet  I  rooted  out  an  old  pair,  at  which 
he  looked  with  admiration  before  tuck- 
ing it  under  his  left  arm.  One  of  his 
pockets  (bright  red)  was  bulging  with 
cartridges,  from  the  other  (dark  blue) 
peeped  'Thompson's  Enquiry,'  etc.,  etc. 
fle  seemed  to  think  himself  excellently 
well  equipped  for  a  renewed  encounter 
.with  the  wilderness.  'Ah,  I'll  never, 
never  meet  such  a  man  again.  You 
pught  to  have  heard  him  recite  poetry 
r-his  own,  too,  it  was,  he  told  me.  Po- 
IBtry!'  He  rolled  his  eyes  at  ^he  recol- 
lection of  these  delighta.  'O,  he  en- 
larged my  mind!'  'Good  by,'  said  L 
He  shook  hands  and  vanished  in  the 
night  I  ask  myself  whether  I  had 
ever  really  seen  him— whether  it  was 
IKMslble  to  meet  such  a  phenomenon., 
.  "When  I  woke  up  shortly  after  mid- 
night his  warning  came  to  my  mind 
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with  its  hint  of  danger,  that  seemed  in 
the  starred  darkness,  real  enough  to 
make  me  get  up  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing a  look  round.  On  the  hill  a  big  fire 
burned,  illuminating  fitfully  a  oxxAed 
comer  of  the  station  house.  One  of  the 
agents  with  a  picket  of  a  few  of  our 
blacks,  armed  for  the  purpose,  waa 
keeping  guard.  But  deep  within  the 
forest,  red  gleams  that  wavered,  that 
seemed  to  sink  and  rise  with  the 
ground  amongst  confused  columnar 
shapes  of  Intense  blackness,  showed  the 
exact  position  of  the  camp  where  Mr. 
Kurtz's  adorers  were  keeping  their  un» 
easy  vigil.  The  monotonous  beating  of 
a.-big^  drun^-fl^ed  the  air  with  muffled 
shocks  and  a  lingering  vibration.  A 
steady  droning  sound  of  many  men 
chanting  each  to  himself  some  weird 
incantation,  came  out  from  the  blacky 
flat  wall  of  the  wood  as  the  hnmminy 
of  bees  comes  out  of  the  hive,  and  had 
a  etrange,  narcotic  effect  upon  my  half 
awake  senses.  I  believe  I  dosed  off 
leaning  over  the  rail,  til}  an  abrupt 
burst  of  yells,  an  overwhelming  out- 
break of  a  pent-up  and  mysterious 
frenzy,  woke  me  up  in  a  bewildered 
wonder.  It  was  cut  short  all  at  once^ 
and  the  low  droning  went  on  with  an 
effect  of  audible  and  soothing  silence. 
I  glanced  casually  into  the  little  ciU>In. 
A  light  was  burning,  Kurtz  was  not 
there." 
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One  tumbler  of  Byron's  rhetorical  splash, 

One  dram  of  Macaulay's  heroical  dash, 

A  smack  of  old  Campbell  (for  flavoring  this  is); 

Mix  all  up  together,  and  drink  while  it  fizzes. 

Can  you  doubt  what  the  beverage  is  that  you're  tippling? 

It's  capital,  first-rate,  in  fact,  B-dy-rd  K-pl-ng. 

Punch. 
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'The  limitations  of  the  lay  mind," 
growled  the  Professor,  as  he  leaned 
tack  in  his  chair  and  cut  himself  off 
from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  my  conversa- 
tion behind  a  thick  curtain  of  tobacco 
smoke.  At  the  best  of  times  he  was 
iM>t  a  man  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
the  Professor.  His  deeply-lined  face, 
overgrown  with  a  stubbly  thicket  of 
reddish  hair,  his  unkempt  beard  and 
whisker,  the  bristling  fringe  of  his  up- 
per lip,  and  the  thick  penthouse  of  his 
eyebrows,  beneath  which  a  pair  of 
small  black  eyes  glittered  restlessly, 
taken  together  with  his  rough,  alert, 
thick-set  figure,  suggested  the  likeness 
of  an  aggressive  Irish  terrier.  Nor  to 
the  average  visitor  was  his  demeanor 
more  propitiatory  than  was  his  appear- 
ance. His  ordinary  response,  when  en- 
trapped into  conversation,  sounded 
like  a  short,  snappy  bark.  In  the  gath- 
ering gloom  of  a  winter's  evening, 
dimly  outlined  through  the  writhing 
whorls  of  blue  smoke  issuing  from  the 
china  bowl  at  the  end  of  a  monstrous 
pipe— an  abomination  he  was  believed 
to  have  acquired  during  his  student 
days  in  Oermany— and  surrounded  by 
the  unholy  instruments  of  his  craft,  a 
very  little  imagination  made  him  seem 
something  inhuman,  forbidding  and 
grotesque.  He  never  encouraged  the 
Advances  of  acquaintances.  His  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world  was  purely 
official,  forced  on  him  by  the  duties  of 
his  position. 

Twice  a  week  he  lectured  to  classes 
of  medical  students  attending  the  great 
institution  to  which  he  was  attached. 
As  a  lecturer  he  was  not,  I  believe,  pop- 
ular. Throughout  his  discourse  he 
barked  his  contempt  of  his  audience. 
In  the  scale  of  his  contempt  he  rated 
the  average  medical  student  a  degree 
or  so  lower  than  even  the  lay  mind.  To 


the  irreverent  among  them  he  waa 
known  under  the  style  and  title  of  Mi- 
crococcus prodigiosus— perhaps  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  reddish  tinge  which  per- 
vaded all  that  wa-s  visible  of  his  person, 
except  his  hands.  They  were  so  entire- 
ly out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  him 
that  they  seemed  to  have  been  grafted 
on  his  knobbly  wrists  for  some  more 
delicate  organism.  They  were  exqui- 
sitely moulded  and  carefully  tended, 
with  long  supple  sensitive  flngers,  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  does  delicate  work. 
Great  surgeons  have  such  hands.  What 
faint  traces  of  human  vanity  he  had, 
lingered,  I  think,  in  his  flnger  tips.  He 
was,  too,  a  very  eminent  man,  although 
his  name  was  only  known  to  the  inner 
ring  of  the  world  of  science.  His  pro- 
fessional reputation  was  apparently 
the  only  thing  he  regarded;  against  any 
other  opinion  he  was  immune. 

Whether  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
whose  hands  turned  the  fount  of  honor 
on  and  off,  had  ever  heard  of  his  work, 
was  a  vain  speculation,  in  which  he 
never  wasted  a  thought  It  is  told  of 
him  that  when  once  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood  passed  through  his  laboratory 
and  manifested  a  desire  to  learn  more 
about  it,  he  only  looked  up  from  his 
microscope  to  scowl  at  the  intruder.  He 
was,  however,  so  primitively  ignorant 
of  the  great  and  subtle  art  of  self-ad- 
vertisement that  I  can  flnd  eome  germ 
of  truth  in  the  legend.  That  fair  ladies 
and  other  butterflies  of  the  social  world, 
on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  they 
flitted  across  his  path,  greeted  his  ap- 
proach with  a  shiver  of  curiosity  and 
apprehension— for  there  was  an  air  of 
power  and  of  set  purpose  about  the 
man— was  a  phenomenon  he  had  never 
noticed. 

He  flrst  attracted  my  notice  because 
I  chanced  to  see— it  was  at  some  tedious 
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scientific  conversazione  or  other— the 
effect  he  produced  on  a  very  charming 
and  enlightened  woman  of  the  world. 
He  had  appeared  on  her  horizon,  too, 
qnite  suddenly,  intent  on  peering  into 
a  case  of  some  pickled  nastiness  on 
which  no  one  else  had  wasted  a  glance. 
At  the  first  sight  of  him  she  gathered 
skirts,  rustling  alarm,  around  her,  as 
one  prepared  for  flight  Seeing  that  the 
Professor  was  altogether  unconscious 
of  her  existence— an  experience  new  to 
her— and,  apparently,  not  dangerous 
when  unprovoked,  she  decided,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  on  keeping  her 
seat,  and  fell  to  studying  him  intently 
through  a  long-handled  eye-glass.  This 
scrutiny  had  no  effect  on  him;  he  was, 
to  all  seeming,  unaware  of  it  Then 
her  curiosity  came  into  sharp  conflict 
with  her  dwindling  alarm.  Curiosity, 
•  of  course,  got  the  better  of  it  -and  she 
fired  a  pretty  intelligent  little  question 
at  him.  Turning  round  on  her  swiftly, 
he  barked— Just  one  short  sharp  yap— 
and  then  returned  to  his  specimens  in 
peace.  She  afterwards  explained  that 
the  bark  had  conveyed,  in  the  plainest 
possible  language,  that  the  Professor 
was  not  inclined  for  conversation.  Later 
on,  I  tried  to  get  his  views  on  the  in- 
cident but  though  he  talked  about  the 
pickled  unpleasantness  with  enthusi- 
asm and  by  the  hour,  he  had  obviously 
forgotten  all  about  it  It  would,  how- 
ever, never  have  struck  him  that  he 
had  been  rude.  If  it  had,  the  knowl- 
edge would  not  have  troubled  him. 

He  had,  however,  still  some  faint 
traces  of  human  weakness.  Whenever 
some  remote  German  %ax)ani,  in  an  ob- 
scure and  very  abstruse  periodical,  at- 
tacked—as he  invariably  did  whenever 
occasion  offered— the  Professor's  latest 
thesis,  and  reviled  his  newest  and  most 
cherished  microbe,  then  there  arose  the 
sound  of  weeping  and  of  gnashing  of 
teeth  in  the  laboratory.  Those  who 
crossed  his  path  when  he  was  digesting 
one  of  Dr.  Hagebitter*s  gentle  remon- 


strances, usually  had  reason  to  wish 
they  had  not 

Conversation  with  him  in  normal 
times  had  something  of  the  excitement 
attendant  on  tickling  a  bulldog  with  a 
straw.  He  might  take  the  remarks  of 
the  lay  mind  with  tolerant  and  con- 
temptuous indifference,  or  he  might 
bi-te  and  bite  hard.  To  what  I  owed  the 
perilous  distinction  of  familiar  con- 
verse  with  him  I  never  quite  knew.  If 
he  did  not  encourage  my  visits,  he  bore 
with  them  patiently.  A  point  in  my 
favor  was  that  being  altogether  inno- 
cent of  any  and  every  scientific  knowl- 
edge, I  stood  for  the  lay  mind  in  hi6 
view  of  the  world.  The  lay  mind,  as 
personified  in  me,  was  able  to  swallow 
the  most  daring  speculations  with 
never  a  quiver  of  the  eyebrows.  For 
the  Professor  was  a  pioneer.  Eminent 
practitioners,  who  grew  sleek  in  the 
grooves  their  fathers  had  worn  smooth 
for  them,  and  when  confronted  with 
anything  beyond  their  sky  line  told  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  that  there 
were  mysteries  it  was  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt to  discover  to  the  lay  mind,  held 
his  methods  and  his  manners  in  a  like 
abhorrence.  For  my  own  part  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Professor  mis- 
took naked  ig^norance  for  an  enlight- 
ened superiority  to  empiricism.  He 
also  fondly  imagined  that  the  lay  mind 
was  deeply  interested  in  his  work.  This 
was  the  only  form  of  cozening  under 
which  he  thawed. 

Our  conversation  in  the  evening  In 
question  skirted  round  the  recent  out- 
break of  the  plague  in  Europe.  I  have 
called  it  conversation,  though  It  was 
rather  a  monologue,  punctuated  by  an 
occasional  growl  from  the  Professor, 
in  which  I  rehearsed  the  details  I  had 
culled  from  the  daily  papers.  The  lay 
mind  was  encouraged  to  go  on  by  the 
certain  knowledge  that  when  the  ba- 
nality of  its  comments  had  irritated 
him  beyond  all  endurance  he  would 
turn  and  scarify  it      Then   it. would 
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gather  as  much  strange  and  horrible 
Information  as  it  is  good  for  the  lay 
mind  to  acquire.  The  difficulty  of  the 
preliminary  process  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  wa«  impossible  to  tell  what  partica- 
lar  exhibition  of  ignorance  would  goad 
the  Professor  out  of  his  wonted  taci- 
turnity. Just  then  he  was  simmering; 
but  the  explosion  did  not  seem  imme- 
diately imminent.  I  had  so  far  only 
succeeded  in  malting  him  brood  in  long- 
suffering  silence  in  which  he  sank  more 
deeply  as  the  smoke  issued  thicker  from 
his  pipe.  Then  I  chanced  to  comment 
—a  reminiscence  of  some  leading  arti- 
cle or  other— ^with  the  air  of  one  who 
commits  a  truism  on  the  wicked  folly 
whereby,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper 
precautions,  a  valuable  life  had  been 
Idly  thrown  away. 

That  was  the  cue.  The  empty  remark 
stung  my  host  on  the  raw.  He  came 
out  of  his  lair  of  tobacco  smoke  with 
a  bound,  his  eyes  ablaze;  assault  and 
battery  seemed  probable.  The  storm 
had  eyidently  been  brewing  for  some 
time,  and  it  broke  with  violence.  For- 
tunately, the  first  ravages  of  Its  fury 
spattered  away  in  words. 

"What  do  you  know?  What  do  your 
poor  little  inflated  newspapers  know- 
when  you  glibly  talk  of  a  life  thrown 
away?  What  do  you  know  of  the  per- 
ils that  beset  on  every  side  the  bacteri- 
ologist who  dares  original  research? 
What  do  you  know?  You  talk  of  hold- 
ing your  life  in  your  hand  whenever 
some  chance  blow  may,  by  favor  of 
fortune,  teach  you  what  silence  is.  We 
hold  death  in  our  hands— death  in  Its 
most  insidious  and  loathsome  form— 
with  every  groping  step  we  take  along 
the  dark  road  to  knowledge.  We 
handle  it;  we  foster  it  Into  yet  more 
venomous  activity;  we  make  death  our 
tool,  our  toy,  until  we  wring  Its  secrets 
from  It  Death!  What  is  death  to  us? 
It  lies  In  wait  for  us  in  every  slide,  in 
every  test  tube,  and  In  every  instru- 
ment we  touch.    A  scratch  on  the  fin- 


ger, an  unguarded  movement,  and 
death  has  us  in  its  grip,  as  surely  as  if 
some  silly  bayonet  had  rammed  it 
through  our  heart  Yet  when  one  of 
us  falls  a  victim  to  the  death  that  en* 
compasses  us  on  every  side,  you  talk  of 
reckless  folly  and  fill  your  papers  with 
unctuous  claptrap.  When  one  of  your 
soldiers  dies  in  the  field  of  battle  be« 
cause  some  other  idiot  hits  him  on  the 
head  with  a  scrap  of  iron,  or  drills  a 
bit  of  lead  through  him,  do  you  talk 
of  a  criminal  lack  of  precautions  then? 
Your  fighting-men  die  in  scores  on 
every  battle-field  to  take  a  red  rag  a 
few  hundred  miles  farther  into  a  coun- 
try where  it  isn't  wanted.  Yet  when 
one  of  us  dies  in  the  wide  cause  of  all 
humanity,  you  mouth  your  stale  catch* 
words  at  us  anew.  Mind  you,  I  am  not 
talking  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water.  Let  the  little  men 
look  after  them,  l^t  by  their  death  they 
tell  the  people  of  the  dangers  we  are 
fighting.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who 
are  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  Dare 
you  talk  of  precautions  to  them?  Do 
you  expect  your  soldiers  never  to  move 
unless  they  are  slinking  under  cover, 
where  no  stray  bullet  can  reach  them? 
Is  this  the  way  your  victories  were 
won?  And  are  we  never  to  move  a 
step  forward  lest  perchance,  we  pay 
the  penalty  of  it  with  our  lives?  No! 
Do  not  revile  us  if  perchance  we  die; 
rather  marvel  that  one  of  us  is  left 
alive." 

The  Professor  had  been  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room  during  this  out- 
burst—mouth, eyes,  arms,  legs,  all 
working  and  threatening.  I  had  never 
before  seen  him  so  greatly  moved.  He 
was  one  of  those  self-contained  men 
who.  once  roused,  are  formidable. 
They  have  long  accumulations  to  work 
off.  The  torrent  of  words  that  had 
overwhelmed  me  seemed  to  have  re- 
lieved my  host  It  had  certainly  left 
me  limp.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence 
he  continued,   more  calmly,   wrestling 
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with  himself  rather  than  addressing 
me: 

"Let  ns  look  facts  In  the  face.  Was 
ever  a  great  achievement  wrought 
without  its  cost?  Did  Koch  learn  what 
cholera  was  without  paying  the  toll  of 
human  life?  Do  you  expect  us  to 
await  the  advent  of  an  epidemic  with 
folded  arms  for  fear  lest  we  lose  a  life 
In  trying  to  learn  Its  cure?  It  Is  good, 
you  teach,  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  many,  yet  you  raise  a  howl  If  a 
rabbit  be  done  to  death  to  save  count- 
less human  lives.  And  when  a  man 
who,  knowing  the  risk  he  runs,  dies, 
you  talk  of  recklessness.  Who  knows 
the  hazard  better  than  the  bacteriolo- 
gist? Yet  he  dares,  find  at  times  pays 
the  penalty  of  his  daring.  No  great 
discovery,  I  tell  you,  has  ever  been  won 
until  the  stakes  were  laid.  For  myself. 
•  .  .  Yes!  don't  gape  at  me  so  owllshly. 
I  myself  have  laid  the  stakes  more 
than  once,  and  I  have  once  paid  forfeit 
I  have  told  you  about  my  researches 
Into  the  Kampull  plague.  What  I  have 
never  told  you  Is—  Come  with  me  and 
I  will  show  you.  The  price  of  It  was 
two  human  lives.  And— be  careful  not 
to  knock  anything  over  in  the  labora- 
tory." 

The  Professor  picked  up  his  keys. 
He  was  his  wonted  self  again.  Action 
Always  restored  his  balance. 

He  unlocked  the  folding  doors  which 
shut  off  his  study  from  the  laboratory 
and  passed  Into  the  farther  darkness. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  them 
•open.  I  followed  reluctantly,  wishing 
■greatly  that  I  had  not  adventured  in 
these  matters.  The  sentiment  was  in- 
tensified when  my  guide  into  these 
realms  locked  the  doors  behind  me.  The 
foregoing  conversation  had  not  been  a 
bracing  introduction  to  a  locked  bacterl- 
•ological  laboratory  with  the  Professor 
in  an  unprobed  mood.  Consequently  I 
•■Stepped  delicately;  nor  did  I  knock  any- 
thing over.  I  was  relieved  when  the 
Professor  switched  on  the  light      He 


was  standing  before  a  solid  cabinet  of 
polished  wood  beneath  which  a  flicker 
of  gas  gave,  or  seemed  to  give,  a  pallid, 
ghastly  light  He  unlocked  and  opened 
one  side  of  It  revealing  an  inner  shell 
of  burnished  glass.  The  laboratory 
with  Its  gleaming  microscopes  ana  un- 
canny glass  Instruments  looked  Inno- 
cent enough  in  the  glare  of  the  electric 
light  Nevertheless,  I  wished  myself 
safely  out  of  it  The  limitations  of  the 
lay  mind,  of  course.  But  there  are 
times  when  the  Professor  gets  on  to 
one's  nerves.  So  I  watched  him  Jeal- 
ously. He  had  taken  two  common- 
place test  tubes  thinly  coated  with  a 
gelatinous  layer  halfway  up  the  sides 
find  half  a  potato,  partially  covered 
with  Insigniflcant  mildew,  from  the 
safe. 

"Typhoid,  cholera  and  diphtheria,** 
he  remarked,  genially,  as  he  laid  them 
severally  down  with  care,  "also  erysipe- 
las. We  keep  them  all  in  stock  .  .  • 
efllciency  guaranteed  from  our  own 
•cultures." 

He  was  brisk  and  cheerful  again,  but 
his  humor  does  not  always  exhilarate 
the  lay  mind.  At  length,  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  unholy  cavern,  he  drew 
out  another  test  tube  with  Infinite  ten- 
derness. He  dipped  a  slim  platinum 
rod  into  the  viscous  fluid  and  spread  a 
tiny  speck  with  the  delicacy  of  a  minia- 
ture painter  on  a  slip  of  glass.  He 
added  a  drop  of  water  and  a  dot  of  ver- 
milion to  the  unholy  brew.  After  a 
minute  he  covered  it  with  another  glass 
slip,  and  waved  the  slide  rapidly  once 
or  twice  over  the  gas  Jet  "To  fix  it** 
he  explained,  in  answer  to  the  silent 
question  which  these  cabalistic  prepar- 
ations challenged. 

"Kampull  bacteria,"  he  said.  There 
was  great  solemnity  in  his  voice,  as  of 
one  who  is  showing  a  pearl  of  great 
price.  I  gazed  at  the  slide  respectfully. 
It  was  an  ordinary  slip  of  glass,  slight- 
ly blurred  in  the  middle.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen.    The  Professor  put 
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It  under  a  large  microscope,  and 
switched  on  a  convenient  light  I  saw 
countless  hundreds  of  tiny  reddish 
whorls.    I  was  not  impressed. 

"That  is  Kampuli,"  said  the  Profes- 
sor, who  evidently  expected  me  to  be. 

"You  don't  say  so,"  I  answered,  feel- 
ing guilty  of  another  manifestation  of 
the  inanity  of  the  lay  mind.  "They 
seem  to  be  remarkably  fine — er-Hspecl- 
mens." 

"They  are  remarkably  fine  cultures," 
said  the  Professor,  gravely.  "I  tooK 
them  from  young  Hardy." 

The  blankness  of  the  lay  mind  was 
probably  reflected  in  my  face.  In  any 
case  the  Professor  went  on  immediate- 
ly: 

"You  know  what  Kampuli  in  the  re- 
mote interior  of  East  Africa  is.  You 
may  call  it  the  bubonic  plague  of  Af- 
rica, if  you  like.  It  isn't  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  but  still  it  is  near  enough 
for  you.  You  will  recall  the  symptoms 
of  it,  the  swelling  of  the—" 

"I  remember,"  I  said,  hastily.  I  be- 
gan to  feel  it  would  not  be  good  to  go 
Into  details. 

"You  remember  how  the  epidemic 
ravages  the  southeast  of  Uganda," 
continued  my  host  "It  annihilates 
whole  villages,  and  in  an  epidemic  the 
natives  die  like  flies;  well,  we  are  now 
going  up  the  Nile,  and  we  have  taken 
cholera  with  us.  It  would  proflt  us 
little  to  bring  Kampuli  back  with  us. 
But  should  the  danger  arise  it  is  the 
duty  of  science  to  meet  it  forearmed. 
That  is  the  task  of  the  bacteriologist" 

"And  a  very  interesting  and  agree- 
able duty  it  is."  The  lay  mhid  felt  the 
need  of  keeping  Its  courage  up. 

"I  wouldn't  flnger  that  test  tube  about 
too  much,"  returned  the  Professor, 
grimly.  "You'll  be  smashing  it  in  an- 
other minute.  It's  rather  a  valuable 
culture." 

I  put  the  bottled  death  out  of  harm's 
way  with  edifying  alacrity. 

"As  I  was  telling  you,"  the  Professor 
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went  on  more  placably,  "very  soon 
after  Kampuli  had  been  deflnitely  re- 
ported—we heard  of  it  flrst  of  all  from 
the  missionaries,  who,  of  all  sources  of 
Information,  are  the  most  hopelessly 
unsatisfactory— I  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  epidemic,  but  I  was  grop- 
ing in  the  dark  for  want  of  anything 
like  accurate  data.  Then  I  did  obtain 
certain  material,  the  usual  thing,  you 
know,  specimens  of  the  diseased  in- 
test—" 

"Oh,  yes!  the  usual  thing,  of  course," 
I  interposed  hurriedly.  It  is  always  as 
well  for  the  lay  mind  to  keep  the  Pro- 
fessor to  generalities.  The  particulars 
of  his  work  do  not  appeal  to  it 

"Dr.  Simpson  sent  them,  Simpson  of 
the  London;  you  remember  him?  He 
had  gone  out  to  Uganda  on  some  special 
mission  or  other  and  had  drifted  into 
the  interior.  He  was  a  very  well-mean- 
ing fellow  was  Simpson,  but  he  had  no 
more  idea  of  how  to  send  home  the  ma- 
terial for  a  bacteriological  investiga- 
tion than  Hagebitter  has  of  conducting 
a  controversy  with  any  degree  of  de- 
cency. He  died  shortly  afterwards, 
somewhere  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Caught  blackwater  fever,  which  he  in- 
sisted on  treating  as  malaria,  accord- 
ing to  Hagebitter's  theory.  Conse- 
quently he  killed  himself  with  over- 
doses of  quinine.  Hagebitter,  I  remem- 
ber, adopted  a  very  unbecoming  tone 
when  I  pointed  out  that  quinine—" 

"Did  you  get  any  results  from  the— 
er— stuff  which  Simpson  forwarded?" 
The  Professor  was  in  the  habit  of 
drifting  from  the  point  whenever  the 
mention  of  his  dearest  enemy  crossed 
the  track  of  his  story. 

"Well,  enough  to  put  forward  a  cau- 
tious theory,  though  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  speak  with  any  degi'ee 
of  certainty.  Hagebitter  railed  against 
it  in  the  Review  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  been  unbecoming  in  a  medical 
student  I  had,  at  that  time,  a  young 
assistant  working  in     the    laboratory. 
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though,  as  you  know,  I  don't  care  for 
assistants;  they  are  clumsy  and  spoU 
any  experiment  that  requires  delicate 
manipulation.  I  never  had  another 
since  young  Hardy.  Hardy  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally promising  lad.  His  heart 
was  in  his  work  and  he  had  enough 
courage  for  original  research.  He  had 
Just  left  Oxford,  where  they  succeed  in 
turning  out  a  man  every  now  and 
again.  They  train  them  to  use  their 
brains,  and  not  to  be  frightened  when 
they  do  happen  to  stumble  across  some- 
thing new.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had 
already  published  a  paper  in  the  Re- 
view which  deserved  serious  attention. 
Hagebitter,  it  is  true—" 

"Hardy  was  very  young,  you  said?" 

"Yes.  When  Hardy  had  once  got 
over  certain  outside  distractions— he 
was  very  young,  as  I  said— I  could  fore- 
see a  very  distinguished  and  useful 
career  for  him.  He  had  helped  me  Id 
my  researches  in  Kampuli,  and  was 
keenly  interested  in  my  speculations. 
Intelligently  interested,  whafs  more. 
When  he  came  in  one  morning— it's 
about  a  couple  of  years  ago  now— I 
showed  him  Hagebitter'«  article.  He 
read  it  through  without  saying  any- 
thing. Then  he  handed  the  Review 
back  to  me  and  put  on  his  hat 
*Where  are  you  going?*  I  asked. 
*To  Buddu,'  he  said.  *They  say  If  s 
very  bad  out  there  Just  now.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  are  right,  but  we  must  have 
certainty!* 

'So  we  arranged—" 

'But  what  did  you—?"  I  asked. 

It  was  a  foolish  question  that  once 
again  betrayed  the  limitations  of  the 
lay  mind.  I  might  have  known,  with- 
out making  him  say  so,  that  the  Pro- 
fessor was  quite  capable  of  aiding  and 
abetting  a  misguided  youngster  in  his 
zeal  to  hunt  a  deadly  disease  through 
the  wilds  of  Central  Africa.  But  I  was 
thinking  of  Hardy's  ''certain  outside 
distractions"  at  the  moment 

"I  told  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  any 
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cases  of  blackwater  fever  he  ml£^t 
come  across,  and  gave  him  full  Instruc- 
tions to  bring  duplicate  specimens. 
Hardy  was  away  for  about  twelve 
months,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  in 
squeezing  the  necessary  funds  out  of 
the  Council  for  him.  They  will  spend 
money  like  water  when  it  is  a  question 
of  getting  some  chemist  to  perfcNm 
monkey  tricks  at  one  of  their  conver- 
saziones, but  when  it  comes  to  sup- 
porting an  important  scientific  mission^ 
they—" 

"So  he  did  come  back  safely,"  I  in- 
terrupted. 

"Oh,  certainly;  and  brought  the  most 
valuable  material  back  with  him.  It 
seems  that  he  had  great  trouble  in  get- 
ting it  to  the  coast  in  safety.  A  silly 
tribe  attacked  the  expedition  In  t)ie  in- 
terior, and  Hardy  only  Just  succeeded 
in  escapUig  with  the  all-important  part 
of  his  baggage.  As  It  was,  his  clinical 
and  etiological  notes  were  lost  which 
was  the  more  vexatious  as  we  wanted 
to  make  Hagebitter  eat  his  words  on 
all  points.  Scarcity  of  provisions— 
they  "had  to  be  sacrificed  when  the 
camp  was  attacked— and  mutiny  among 
the  survivors  of  the  expedition,  ac- 
counted for  the  delay  in  reaching  the 
coast  However,  he  had  carried  out 
the  main  object  of  his  mission  most  ex- 
cellently. We  set  to  work  on  our  inves- 
tigations  at  once.  The  bacteriological 
nature  of  the  disease  was  soon  estab- 
lished beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  It 
then  became  our  duty  to  discover  a 
prophylactic  and  a  curative  serum.  If 
possible.  Our  experiment— Kampuli  is 
most  terribly  vlrulent^required  the 
most  careful  handlUig.  More  than  once 
I  suggested  to  Hardy  that  he  should 
leave  the  whole  busUiess  to  me— I  was 
an  old  hand  and  not  likely  to  run  any 
risks.  But  the  boy  insisted  on  taking 
his  share  of  the  work,  and,  as  be  had 
already  done  so  much  and  was  so  eager 
to  associate  his  name  with  mine  In  the 
discoveries  he  believed  we  should  make» 
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It  would  have  been  chnrlish  for  me  to 
have  refused  him.  But  from  the  very 
outset  I  had  misgivings  for  which  I 
could  not  account  I  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  uneasy  from  the  first  day  the 
bacteria  were  brought  into  the  labora- 
tory, the  effect  of  a  little  overwork, 
probably.  We  adopted  every  precau- 
tion, and  only  worked  behind  locked 
doors.  But  in  the  laboratory,  as  In  the 
field  of  battle,  th^*e  are  accidents  which 
defy  precautions.  How  It  happened  I 
do  not  know  to  this  day.  I  was  not  In 
the  room  at  the  time.  When  I  came  in 
I  saw  Hardy  standing  at  the  window 
with  his  lips  glued  to  his  wrist  He 
showed  me  a  tiny  puncture  In  his  fore- 
arm. He  was  very  pale  and  one  or  two 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  hie  fore- 
head. 

"'My  God!'  I  said,  and  seized  his 
wrist 

"He  nodded. 

«« t^'hy  didn't  you  call  me  in  to  ampu- 
tate?' I  asked. 

"  'I  hardly  know,'  he  said;  'I  suppose 
I  lost  my  head.  It  all  happened  In  an 
Instant  I  had  rested  the  syringe— 
It  was  charged  right  enough— on  the 
edge  of  the  table.  I  had  to  fetch  an  an- 
aesthetic. It  was  careless,  I  know. 
CJoming  back  I  slipped.  That  bit  of 
orange  peel  was  sticking  to  the  sole  of 
my  boot  I  must  have  picked  It  up  on 
my  way  down  here.  I  half  fell  and 
saved  myself  by  the  table.  The  thing 
ran  deep  Into  my  wrist  Well,  lt*s  no 
use  making  a  fuss.  That  I  suppose,  is 
the  end  of  the  story.' 

"From  the  first  I  could  see  that  he 
knew  himself  to  be  a  dead  man  as 
surely  as  if  a  bullet  had  passed  through 
his  heart.    I  knew  it  too. 

"  'You  must  Isolate  me  now  at  once,' 
he  went  on,  after  a  minute's  silence. 
The  thing  will  take  three  or  four  days 
to  declare  Itself.  If  you  are  going  to 
look  after  me— I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
know  you  will— you  had  better  Inocu- 
late yourself  at  once,  though  I  haven't 


much  faith  In  that  serum  of  yours.  We 
are  getting  near  It  but  it  is  not  po(wer- 
ful  enough  yet  That  brings  me  to  the 
point  I  want  to  Impress  on  you.  She— 
that  is,  my  people.  If  they  should  find 
out  I  am  ill,  will  probably  try  to  see 
me.  You  must  on  no  account  allow 
this.  We  can't  risk  It.  I  have  seen 
KampuU  at  work,  and  I  know  how  the 
contagion  spreads.  That  stuff  may 
pull  you  through.  I  hope  It  will.  In 
any  case,  you  will  be  able  to  take  notes 
first' 

'*Well,  we  went  away  at  once.  I 
was  the  only  person  who  saw  him  after 
the  accident  The  people  at  the  hos- 
pital I  went  to  were  trustworthy  and 
knew  enough  about  the  case  to  recog- 
nize the  need  of  strict  precautions. 
Everything  we  wanted  was  left  in  the 
lift  outside  the  ward,  and  no  one,  ex- 
cept one  of  the  staff,  was  allowed  to  set 
foot  In  the  courtyard.  To  be  prepared 
for  every  emergency  I  had  dropped 
Hagebitter  a  line.  I  knew  that  if  any- 
thing went  wrong  with  me,  a  wire 
would  bring  him  to  watch  my  case 
within  four  and  twenty  liours.  To 
give  Hagebitter  his  due,  he  does  not 
lack  courage,  and  he  can  be  relied  on 
when  vital  interests  are  at  stfike.  Be- 
sides, It  would  be  his  only  chance  of 
seeing  Kampull  with  his  own  eyes.  For 
the  first  three  days  Hardy  was  busy 
writing  up  the  results  of  our  previous 
Investigrations.  He  worked  feverishly 
hard,  as  If  determined  not  to  give  him- 
self a  moment  for  any  thought  apart 
from  his  great  work.  Once  or  twice  he 
handed  me  a  note  in  which  some  point 
that  remained  to  be  cleared  up  was 
Jotted  down  for  future  reference.  I 
had  to  ask  him,  as  a  personal  favor, 
to  stop  doing  this.  He  was,  of  course, 
quite  right,  and,  looking  back  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  weakness  when  I  com- 
pare it  with  his  quiet  strength.  But 
the  long  days  of  waiting  had  unnerved 
me.  I  could  not  lose  myself  in  my 
work  as  that  boy  did.    On  the  evening 
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of  the  third  day,  Hardy  suddenly  laid 
down  his  pen.  He  took  his  temperature 
and  marked  it  in  the  chart. 

"•Hagebltter  was  quite  wrong,'  he 
said.  *The  temperature  does  rise  very 
suddenly  and  with  abnormal  rapidity 
before  there  are  any  traces  of  Inflam- 
mation. I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  have  lost 
control  of  my  brain  before  morning, 
but  my  work  is  almost  finished.  If 
ever  the  epidemic  reaches  the  coa»t 
they  will  have  reason  to  remember  my 
name  with  yours.  You  bave  got  to  go 
through  with  it  now.  Shake  hands  and 
remember  your  promise.  No  one,  who- 
ever it  may  be,  must  see  me  again.' 

**That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  next  morning  two  women  came 
into  the  courtyard.  The  doctor  could 
hardly  prevent  one  of  them  from  rush- 
ing up  to  the  window  of  the  ward. 
Then  I  held  up  the  message  Hardy  had 
written  and  signed— he  had  thought  of 
every  contingency,  you  see— against  the 
pane.  The  elder  one  dropped  on  her 
knees  and  was  led  away.  The  other, 
after  reading  the  paper,  ceased  to 
struggle  to  approach  the  ward,  but  she 
refused  to  leave  the  courtyard.  I  be- 
lieve the  doctor,  very  unwisely,  allowed 
her  to  bring  food  and  necessaries  to  the 
lift.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
whenever  I  looked  out,  she  was  stand- 
ing against  the  wall  of  the  opposite 
building,  watching  my  window.  Once 
when  I  wa«  fetching  in  something  she 
tried  to  speak  to  me  up  the  lift  Though 
I  shut  the  window  down  promptly  and 
without  answering,  I  thought  for  the 
moment  that  Hardy  must  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  sound,  or  his  breath- 
ing became  more  restless.  This,  how- 
ever, considering  his  state  of  collapse, 
I  now  consider  to  be  unlikely.  It  was 
not  until  I  pulled  the  blind  down,  when 
all  was  over,  that  she  slowly  went 
*way.  Hardy's  body,  in  accordance 
with  the  Instructions  he  had  left,  had 
then  already  been  cremated.  The  same 
day  I  succumbed  to  the  Infection,  and 


Hagebltter  arrived  in  time  to  watch  my 
case.  To  his  ill-concealed  disappoint- 
ment it  was  a  very  mild  attack.  Hage- 
bltter himself  had  to  admit  that  my 
flemm  was  a  prophylactic  of  consider- 
able virtue.  He  had  inoculated  himself 
.^hen  flrat  I  wrote  to  him,  and  proved 
himself  to  be  completely  immune. 
Young  Hardy  had  not  died  in  vain!" 

"But—"  I  began. 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  Professor,  "I 
know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  It 
was  careless  of  Hardy  to  leave  that 
syringe  lying  about,  and  it  was  thought- 
less of  him  not  to  amputate  at  the  el- 
bow as  soon  as  he  felt  the  prick.  But 
when  I  think  of  the  devotion  of  the  boy 
to  our  common  cause,  when  I  remem- 
ber his  high  spirit  which  bore  him  suc- 
cessfully over  so  many  difficulties,  well, 
I  must  leave  it  to  you  laymen  to  blame 
him.  To  men  like  myself  his  memory 
will  always  be  that  of  one  of  the  great 
men  of  science,  one  of  those  brave  pio- 
neers who  fell  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle." 

When  the  Professor  runs  away  with 
an  idea  the  lay  mind  has  no  choice  but 
to  give  him  his  head. 

"The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  was 
this,"  I  interposed,  as  soon  as  interpel- 
lation was  possible.  "You  said  the 
serum  cost  two  lives.  Hardy's  was 
one.    The  other  was—" 

"It  is  curious,"  observed  the  Profes- 
sor, in  the  tone  of  one  whose  interest 
in  the  subject  under  discussion  is  flick- 
ering out,  "to  note  the  persistency  with 
which  the  lay  mind  fastens  on  the  irrel- 
evant I  was,  perhaps,  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  the  serum  cost  two  lives.  The 
connection  of  the  second  death  with 
the  discovery  was  remote  and  indirect 
You  may,  perhaps,  remember  my  refer- 
ence to  a  young  female  who  attracted 
my  attention  at  the  hospital.  She,  it 
appears,  was  betrothed  to  Hardy.  She 
died  shortly  afterwards.  The  shock 
of  his  death  supervening  on  a  disor- 
dered nervous  system— in    short,    she 
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died  of  what  you  would  Ineptly  call  a 
broken  heart  The  lay  mind  cannot 
appreciate  the  fact  that  emotional—" 

Twnpto  Bar. 


"We  wlU  leave  it  at  that,"  said  the 
lay  mind,  perhaps  a  little  rudely. 

Htnry  Oakley. 


MADAME  D'EPINAY. 


In  the  group  of  brilliant  women  who 
"rule  Paris  through  their  Salons**  there 
is  not  one  so  characteristic  of  the  worst 
side  of  that  great  Eighteenth  Century 
as  Madame  d'Epinay.  In  her  one  sees 
its  sublime  self-deceit,  after  which  all 
sin  is  easy.  She  has  in  full  measure 
its  charm,  its  cleverness  and  its  folly; 
its  fine  talk  and  its  mean  practice;  its 
feeling  for  beauty  and  truth,  and  its 
"windy  sentimentalism"  which  leads 
away  from  both.  From  her  rooms 
comes  a  hot  air,  feverish  with  debate. 
Here  it  is  always  candle-light,  with  no 
cold,  clear  morning  to  search  the 
shams.  Here  every  woman  is  in  love 
with  the  wrong  man,  and  every  man  in 
love  with  the  wrong  woman.  The 
worst  crime  is  forgiveable  if  the  sinner 
sins  wittily.  And  out  of  her  portrait 
the  presiding  genius  of  this  little  world 
looks  down  the  century  with  the  fals- 
est smiling  face  that  ever  woman  had. 
For  Madame  d'Epinay  is  light  to  her 
soul. 

As  she  is  also  the  friend  of  the  great 
men  of  a  famous  age,  listens  to  Vol- 
taire, Grimm,  Galiani,  Diderot,  Duclos, 
Holbach,  Rousseau,  and  writes  me- 
moirs to  record  what  she  has  heard,  she 
has  no  slight  claim  on  remembrance. 

LfOulse  Florence  P^tronille  d*Escla- 
velles  is  born  in  1726.  Her  father  is 
governor  of  Valenciennes,  and  lives 
there  with  his  wife  and  child  until  his 
death,  ten  years  later.  Then  Madame 
brings  up  the  little  Louise  to  Paris  for 
an  education;  gives  her  M.  d'Affry  as 
a  tutor  (Louise  attaches  herself  to  him 


with  a  charming  childish  affection)  and 
returns  herself  to  Valenciennes,  leav- 
ing the  little  daughter  to  be  brought  up 
with  a  large  party  of  cousins,  by  her 
Aunt  and  Uncle  Bellegarde. 

Judiciousness  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  Louise's  early 
training.  Madame  d'Esclavelles  is  a 
severe,  righteous  woman— hard  and 
fast  rules  and  sharp  punishments.  She 
inspires  in  the  little  girl  the  fear  which 
is  but  too  prone  to  protect  itself  by 
white  lies.  When  Louise  has  been  long 
a  married  woman,  she  Is  still  in  no 
small  awe  of  her  mother,  nay,  has,  up 
to  the  time  of  Madame's  death— though 
she  is  a  tender  daughter  and  a  devoted 
—the  shrinking  of  the  weak  nature  be- 
fore the  strong. 

Uncle  Bellegrarde  seems  to  be  partic- 
ularly kind,  and  Aunt  Bellegarde  dis- 
tinctly disagreeable.  Louise  forms  de- 
vottHl  youthful  friendships  with  her 
girl  cousins,  and  writes  affectionate, 
careful  letters  (careful,  remembering 
he  is  her  dear  tutor  and  won't  expect 
faults  of  style  and  expression)  to  M. 
d'Affry.  Then  she  goes  for  a  little 
while  to  a  convent  When  she  comes 
out  of  it  she  is  no  longer  a  child,  but  a 
charming  girl,  not  pretty  (but  then  a 
Frenchwoman  does  not  need  beauty  to 
make  her  attractive),  with  great,  dark 
eyes  in  a  very  pale,  thin,  animated  and 
expressive  face.  As  there  is  a  boy 
cousin  a  good  deal  at  home,  Louise,  of 
course,  immediately  falls  In  love  with 
him.  She  confides  her  passion  to  his 
married  sisters,  who,  to  do  them  Jus- 
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tlce,  warn  her  quite  openly  of  their 
brother's  real  character— of  hi«  "rare 
facility"  for  lying,  his  expensive  gay 
tastes,  and  notoriety  for  worse  wick- 
edness. Louise  Is  not  In  the  least  disil- 
lusioned, of  course.  She  has  the  most 
obstinate  youthful  infatuation.  To  be 
sure  this  delightful  M.  de  la  Live  does 
not  at  all  care  for  her  at  present  But 
he  will— he  must.  M.  de  la  Live— he 
presently  changes  his  name  to  d'Epinay 
—is,  in  point  of  fact,  not  long  proof 
against  the  very  evident  admiration  of 
his  charming  little  cousin,  and  having 
Just,  and  most  conveniently,  been  made 
fermier  g^n^ral,  marries  her  at  St.  Boch. 
Louise  is  nineteen. 

The  young  pair  continue,  after  the 
French  fashion,  to  live  with  M.  de 
Bellegarde.  Madame  Bellegarde  is  now 
dead,  so  Madame  d'Esdavelles  has 
taken  her  place  In  the  house.  The 
d*Eplnays  begin  their  married  life  with 
that  abandon  to  passion  which  goes  be- 
fore disenchantment,  more  certainly 
than  pride  before  a  fall.  On  the  very 
first  day  they  have  the  most  charming 
coquettish  quarrel  about  rouge.  Is 
Louise  to  put  it  on  like  other  women  of 
her  time,  or  not?  Mama  says  No.  M. 
d'Epinay  «a3''8  Yes.  Between  these  two 
strong-minded  people,  Louise  really 
can't  tell  how  to  act.  She  gives  the 
most  vivacious  little  account  of  the 
scene  herself.  She  is  in  the  heyday  of 
a  very  brief  delight— young,  attractive, 
beloved.  One  can  read  between  the  lines 
the  pleasure  of  her  gay  little  heart, 
and  can't  but  feel  sad  for  the  happiness 
that  has  no  stamina  to  keep  it  alive. 

The  pair  after  a  time,  and  not  a  little 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Madame 
d'Esclavelles,  very  naturally  like  to  go 
out  and  enjoy  themselves.  M.  d'Eplnay 
seems  to  take  possession  of  Louise's 
character,  as  Mama  took  possession  of 
it  in  her  childhood.  She  Ifl  just  now, 
at  least,  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  her 
mother  and,  besides,  wants  to  go  to 
those    balls    and    parties    where    her 


brightness  and  vivacity  make  her  more 
admired  than  all  the  regular,  dull  beau- 
ty in  Paris.  So  they  Ignore  Mama's 
strictness  and  presently,  and  in  the 
very  greatest  excitement,  give  a  ball 
themselves. 

They  have  been  married  about  a  year 
when  Louise  discovers,  what  the  warn- 
ings of  her  sisters-in-law  failed  to  make 
her  realize,  the  true  nature  of  the  man 
she  has  married.  It  is  difficult  to  fancy 
a  more  contemptible  person  than  this 
gray,  easy,  pleasant,  extravagant,  self- 
indulgent,  light-hearted  fermier  g&n6ral. 
M.  d'Eplnay  is  never  troubled  all  his 
life  long  by  a  scruple.  He  has  not  the 
faintest  sense  of  responsibility.  He  is 
more  cheerfully  and  good-naturedly 
wicked  than  any  other  Frenchman  In 
history.  He  does  not.  Indeed,  plan  to 
avoid  right  and  practise  wrong.  He 
simply  sees  no  difference  between 
them. 

As  Louise  is  a  very  young  wife  and 
has  been,  poor  soul,  happy  but  such  a 
very  short  time,  the  shrieks  and  faint- 
ings  with  which  she  first  learns  of  her 
husband's  faithlessness  may  be  well 
forgiven  her.  M.  JuUy,  her  brother- 
in-law,  comforts  her  by  saying,  "What 
does  it  signify?  He  won't  love  you 
any  less  In  his  heart."  M.  d'Eplnay 
himself  also  thinks  it  really  does  not 
matter.  Louise  always  ends  by  shar- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  people  she  is 
with.  So  she  puts  on  a  very  pretty 
frock  and  a  little  color  on  to  her  pale 
cheeks,  feels  quite  bright  again,  and 
they  all  go  to  a  delightful  ball  at  the 
opera. 

She  has  a  better  consolation  when,  In 
the  September  of  1746,  her  little  son  is 
bom  to  her.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
natural  affection  in  this  not  very  pro- 
found little  heart  It  seems.  Madame 
is  delightfully  fond  and  proud  of  the 
baby,  and  wants  very  much  to  keep 
him  with  her  instead  of  putting  him 
out  to  be  nursed  after  the  unnatural 
fashion  of  the  time.      "Que  voilH  une 
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de  ces  folles  id6es!"  writes  M.  d'Bpl- 
nay,  who  is  away  malcing  his  duty 
"tour  en  province."  So  Louise  yields 
as  she  always  yields.  It  is  while  Mon- 
sieur is  on  this  tour  and  his  wife  is  still 
calling  him  her  "angel,"  and  finding  his 
absence  "Insupportable,"  that  she  dis- 
covers by  chance  one  day  at  a  Paris 
Jeweler's  that  the  "angel"  has  been 
giving  his  portrait  mounted  in  pearls 
to  Some  Other  Person.  When  •  she 
taxes  him  with  this  faithlessness  when 
he  comes  home,  he  laughs  and  stops 
her  mouth  with  a  kiss.  "What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  to  you?"  he  says 
(Just  as  M.  Jully  has  said).  "However 
fond  I  am  of  others,  I  shall  always  be 
fondest  of  you."  It  is  a  fine  consola- 
tion. There  is  not  a  little  significance 
in  the  fact  that  as  M.  d'Epinay,  gay, 
self -pleased  and  d^bonnaire,  goes  out  of 
the  room  laughing,  M.  de  Francuell, 
who  is  to  play  so  fatal  a  part  in  the 
wife's  life,  enters  it 

The  whole  scene  is  quite  characteris- 
tic of  that  "Age  of  Persiflage,"  which 
is  even  now  rushing  drunk  with  wit 
and  pleasure,  blinded  by  its  own  light- 
ness, its  specious  talking  and  evil- 
doing,  upon  the  naked  swords  of  the 
Terror. 

Louise,  since  that  gay,  faithless  hus- 
band leaves  her  so  much,  begins,  in  a 
sort  of  self-defence  to  form  friendships 
on  her  own  account  There  is  Madame 
d'Arty,  who  has  no  reputation  to  speak 
of,  and  who,  one  night  takes  Louise 
(Louise  wanting  to  go,  and  half  afraid, 
and  plannUig  feeble  little  excuse  for 
her  naughtiness  In  her  own  mind  all 
the  time)  to  a  gay,  surreptitious  supper 
with  the  inspector  of  the  opera.  M. 
d'EpInay  Is  dreadfully  angry  when  he 
finds  out  about  the  adventure.  It  is 
not  wicked.  It  Is  worse.  It  is  inow^ 
ffenoMt.  Of  what  can  Madame  d'Arty 
be  thinking?  It  is  Monsieur  himself 
who  Introduces  his  wife  to  the  friend- 
ship of  the  notorious  Mademoiselle 
d'Btte,  who  is  BO  shameless,  so  clever 


and  so  abandoned— with  her  exquisite 
complexion  of  milk  and  roses,  and  her 
girlish  airs  of  timidity— that  of  all  the 
base  actions  of  the  fermier  g^iUraVB  life 
this  introduction  Is,  perhaps,  the  bas- 
est 

Mademoiselle  takes  possession  of  the 
little  Madame  immediately.  She  estab- 
lishes herself  chez  Epinay,  Monsieur  is 
away.  She  sits  at  work  with  Louise— 
those  endless  tapestries  and  embroider- 
ies which  are  the  fashion  of  the  day- 
looks  up  from  the  frame,  perhaps,  with 
her  beautiful  false  eyes,  to  see  how 
much  she  may  dare  to  say  to  this 
weaker  woman,  for  how  strong  a  poison 
the  feeble  soul  is  fit  Louise  adores 
her  and  confides  In  her.  (Louise  goes 
on  adoring  and  confiding  In  the  latest 
comer  nearly  all  her  life.)  Mademoi- 
selle tells  her  own  shameful  history; 
adding,  complacently,  as  comment  "In 
all  that  youth  and  lightness  made  me 
do,  there  is  nothing,  thank  God,  for 
which  I  need  blush." 

When  M.  de  Francueil  calls  and 
bends  over  Louise's  little  hand  and 
brings  to  bear  upon  her  very  susceptible 
heart  the  charms  of  his  cultivated  in- 
telligence and  of  his  liandsome  face, 
the  litle  devil  of  the  embroidery  frame 
(there  is  no  other  word  that  quite  fits 
Mademoiselle  d'Ette)  sees  the  means 
to  get  Madame  into  her  power,  and  uses 
them.  The  next  day,  perhaps,  she  tells 
Louise  the  further  true  story  of  M. 
d'Epinay's  infidelities.  The  wife  re- 
pudiates the  insinuations;  listens- 
doubts— believes.  There  seems  no  very 
specific  reason  why  Mademoiselle 
should  wish  to  ruin  her  friend.  That 
Madame  dares  to  be  still  Innocent,  while 
Mademoiselle  is  corrupt  to  the  core, 
may  be  reason  enough. 

In  June,  1747,  Louise  has  a  little 
daughter.  iBy  the  time  she  returns  to 
Paris  and  her  husband  Joins  her  again, 
the  Infiuence  of  the  friend  he  has  given 
her  has  sunk  deep  Into  her  soul.  She 
complains  plaintively  of  the  dreadful 
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emttii,  of  having  to  feign  pleasure  at 
the  reunion,  when  she  cannot  feel  it. 
Their  marriage  is  stripped  of  the  last 
rag  of  illusion.  From  henceforward 
an  intimacy  between  husband  and  wife 
is  at  an  end. 

One  can  well  imagine  that  Louise's 
frame  of  mind  when  she  goes  to  her 
husband's  place,  La  Chevrette,  with 
her  children,  her  father-in-law  and  his 
household,  is  not  a  little  dangerous.  She 
is  young,  deceived,  susceptible.  She 
is  under  the  influence  of  a  bad  woman. 
She  is  deplorably  wealc.  When  M.  de 
Bellegarde  invites  Francueil  to  stay 
tiiiere  with  them,  it  must  seem  like  a  de- 
cree of  destiny.  But  then,  as  ever, 
"character  is  destiny,"  one  must  re- 
member. 

Francueil  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
figures  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
Is  a  musician  and  an  actor  of  no  mean 
order,  and  has  the  finest  literary  taste 
and  Judgment  He  is  receiver-general, 
has  a  large  fortune,  delightful  man- 
ners, an  agreeable  person,  and  a  com- 
plete incapacity  for  any  kind  of  fidelity. 
He  has,  at  this  time,  a  wife  in  the  back- 
ground, but  she  does  not  seem  to  count, 
and  is,  in  fact,  dismissed,  as  it  were, 
from  consideration  by  a  man  who  is 
once  Francueil's  secretary,  and  is  to  be 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  in  the 
words  Uen  laide,  bien  douce, 

A  very  vivid  imagination  is  not  need- 
ed to  picture  the  life  at  La  Chevrette. 
Francueil  teaches  Madame  composition 
and  harmony.    The  bright  pupil  looks 
up  into  the  tutor's  handsome  face  and 
learns  there  what  is  not  written  In  text- 
books.   A  woman  can  find,  if  she  likes, 
a  personal  application  in  algebra  or  in 
Greek  roots.    One  may  be  sure  Louise 
is  not  long  In  discovering  a  very  human 
side  to  the  lessons  of  this  brilliant  pre- 
ceptor.   She  tells  him  presently— with 
bewitching  tears,  no  doubt— the  history 
of  her  husband's  falseness.    It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  she  is  more  charming 
when  she  is  softly  gay  or  softly  sad. 


The  pair  are  soon  vowing  an  eternal 
"pure"  and  "disinterested  fri^idship.*' 
They  take  long  walks  when  they  dis- 
cuss problems  of  the  heart  and  soul— 
the  heart  and  soul  meaning,  of  courae, 
those  particular  organs  which  belong 
to  Madame  d*Epinay  and  M.  de  Fran- 
cueil. When  they  come  home  after 
these  rambles,  half  guilty,  half  happy, 
there  Is  Mademoiselle  d'Ette  with  her 
evil  smile,  knowing  everything,  and 
working  to  the  vile  end  quietly  In  the 
background,  and  M.  de  Bellegarde  good- 
humored  and  unconscious. 

Everything  is  against  them— the  dan- 
gerous philosophies  both  have  imbibed, 
the  low  public  opinion  of  their  age, 
base  friends,  bad  examples,  their  own 
characters.  Louise  denies  herself  to 
the  lover  for  a  day  or  two,  weeps,  faints 
and  writes,  "Go,  go;  I  will  never  for- 
give you"— and  forgives.  It  Is  a  very 
old,  shameful  story,  with  the  same  end 
always. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  worse  testimony 
against  Madame  d*Epinay  than  the  ac- 
count she  herself  gives  of  this  episode 
in  her  Memoirs.    Her  pretty  self-com- 
placency Is  Just  ruflled.    It  is  as  if  she 
would  say,  "A  little  imprudent,  a  little 
unwise,  but  8o  naive,  so  Impulsive,  ao 
warm-hearted!"      When  M.  de  Fran- 
cueil brings  down  a  little  troupe  of  ac- 
tors to  I^a  Chevrette,     the    charming 
novelty  dismisses  from  this  light  soul 
the   last  faint   shadow   of   uneasiness 
which  might  remain     to    trouble    its 
peace.      Louise  is  quickly  discovered 
to  be  the  most  piquante  of  amateur 
actresses,  with,  it  is  said,  something  In 
her  voice,  eyes,  smile,  that  moves  the 
heart.    Madame  de  Maupeou,  her  sis- 
ter-in-law, is  also  delightfully  piquante 
In  the  part  of  a  servant,   Lisette— so 
piquante,  in  fact,  that  Monsieur  de  Mau- 
peou forbids  her  to  act  any  more.    (The 
attitude  of  most  of  these  wives  towards 
their  husbands  is  pretty  well  described 
by  Francueil  when  he  writes  to  Louise, 
"C'est  que  votre  marl  est  un  monstre  et 
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vons  nne  adorable  cr^ture.")  The 
young  people  rehearse  and  coquet  and 
amuse  themselves  very  well  indeed. 
M.  de  Bellegarde  and  Madame  d'Escla- 
velles  permit  the  frivolity  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  distract  Louise  from  the 
melancholy  thoughts  of  her  husband's 
infidelity. 

She  i8  sufficiently  distracted,  it  seems. 
The  play  is  a  comedy  entitled  "L'Kn- 
gagement  t6m6raire;"  and  one  night 
Francueil  presents  to  the  troupe  the 
author,  one  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  "as 
poor  as  Job,  and  with  wit  and  vanity 
enough  for  four."  Rousseau  is  at  this 
time  thirty-seven  years  old— coward, 
liar,  sensualist,  genius.  It  is  only  the 
genius  which  Madame  d*Bpinay  and 
tier  friends  regard.  That  covers  all 
sins.  The  charming  camMiennes  flatter 
him,  no  doubt,  to  the  top  of  his  bent, 
and  he  answers  them  after  his  kind, 
with  brutality  and  insult,  so  that  they 
must  needs  worship  the  more.  Through 
his  comedy  runs  all  the  time  that  other 
comedy  of  the  loves  of  Francueil  and 
Louise,  and  in  the  background,  watch- 
ing always.  Mademoiselle  d'Btte  writes 
her  view  of  the  proceedings  to  her 
Chevalier  Vallory. 

Among  the  easy  lies  which  steal  into 
these  Memoirs  of  Madame  d'Epinay 
there  are,  most  naturally,  also  many 
suppressions  of  fact  In  1750  is  bom 
her  daughter  Pauline,  whom  Madame, 
with  but  too  good  reasons,  tries  to  con- 
fuse with  the  child  bom  in  1747.  But 
if  it  is  the  consequences  of  evil-doing 
which  rain  reputation,  it  is  the  evil  it- 
self which  ruins  the  soul.  It  seems  to 
matter  very  little  whether  In  such  a 
case  Madame  speaks  the  truth  or  not 
The  sin  is  sinned. 

It  is  in  this  same  year  that  Louise  is 
introduced  to  the  society  of  Mademoi- 
selle Quinault  The  Quinault  is  a  wit, 
entirely  without  a  moral  sense  and  with 
a  taste  for  clever  company  and  doubt- 
ful jokes.  Francueil  calls  her  "la 
Ninon  du  sldde."   At  her  house,  twice 


a  week,  meet  a  little  party  as  clever  nm 
any  in  Paris.  Here,  one  night  is  M. 
Duclos,  who  is  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  and  historiographer  of 
France,  and  who  is  already  the  man 
who  can,  or  at  any  rate  does,  say  any- 
thing—trenchant, despotic,  domineering. 
Here  is  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Lambert— 
soldier,  poet,  philosopher,  cultivated 
man  of  the  world,  and  lover  of  that 
Madame  d'Houdetot,  Louise's  sister-in- 
law,  who  is  afterwards  the  original  of 
Rousseau's  "Julie"  in  "H^lolse."  Louise 
herself  brings  to  the  party  ("we  were 
only  five")  youth,  charm,  sympathy; 
that  engaging  weakness  that  always 
makes  her  agree  with  the  last  speaker; 
and  that  accommodating  conscience 
that  is  hurt  by  no  vileness  prettily  ex- 
pressed. The  Quinault's  little  niece  Is 
sent  away  at  the  dessert  One  wants 
to  say  everything  that  comes  into  one's 
head.  The  hostess  is  not  going  to  have 
any  'restriction  on  her  coarse  pleasant- 
ries. When  the  conversation  turns  on 
the  decency  of  going  without  clothes, 
Louise  weakly  thinks  for  a  minute  the 
subject  a  little  unsuitable— "but  then, 
M.  de  St-Lambert  puts  into  It  reflec- 
tions so  grave,  so  exalted!"  The  remark 
is  hiimitably  characteristic  of  the 
woman.  A  little  new  poem  oy  Voltaire 
is  introduced  presently— on  whose  mer- 
its the  little  srathering  differs  charming- 
ly—and another  evening,  when  Rous- 
seau is  of  the  company,  they  discuss 
atheism.  They  touch  all  subjects  with 
a  cleverness  not  a  little  seductive  and 
extraordinary,  and  express  their  theo- 
ries with  such  a  brilliancy  that  there 
is  no  wonder  that  the  theorists  as  well 
as  their  listeners  are  too  dazzled  to  see 
the  truth.  It  is  only  Rousseau  (though 
he  is  a  beast,  he  has  something  of  the 
freedom  and  naturalness  of  a  beast  of 
the  field)  who  brings  into  this  world  of 
shams  and  artifices  that  enthusiastic 
earnestness  which  characterizes  all  his 
emotions  while  they  last. 

'As  for  me,"  says  he,  "I  believe  in 
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God."  And  when  St-Lambert  «peakfl 
of  such  a  faith  as  the  origin  of  all  the 
follies,  "Messieurs,"  says  Rousseau, 
'**if  you  say  another  word,  I  go."  And 
later,  "I  cannot  bear  this  rage  for  de- 
struction. .  .  .  The  idea  of  a  God  is 
necessary   to   happiness." 

Louise  is  on  the  side  of  f4ith,  too.  But 
**we  only  believe  as  deep  as  we  live" 
after  all.  She  has  a  charming  fit  of  re- 
pentance presently  for  her  poor,  light, 
little  life;  confesses  all  the  "chagrins 
que  m'avait  donn6  mon  mari"  to  the 
Abbd  Martin;  for  a  few  days  wants 
dreadfully  to  be  a  Carmelite,  and  is  a 
little  deterred  from  the  plan  by  the 
Abbd  telling  her  that  God  is  not  to  be 
made  a  pis  alter,  and  a  great  deal  de- 
terred by  the  fact  that  the  world  (where 
eays  M.  Martin,  lies  her  duty)  is  really 
more  attractive  after  all. 

By  this  time  M.  d'Bpinay*s  extrava- 
gances have  necessitated  a  stratum 
de  hiens  between  husband  and  wife. 
Madame  now  begins  to  receive  her 
friends  regularly  twice  a  week  for 
music,  and  to  read  or  play  comedies. 
Duclos  comes  to  stay  at  La  Chevrette, 
half  falls  in  love  with  Louise  and  gets 
her  quite  into  his  coarse  power  by 
making  her  tell  him  the  story  of  her 
love  for  Francueil.  Mademoiselle 
d*Ette,  who  is  still  chez  Epinay,  hates 
Duclos,  and  fights  him,  as  it  were,  for 
the  mastery  over  the  little  Madame. 
Louise  is  the  shuttlecock  between  two 
players.  If  she  were  a  good  woman  her 
weakness  would  ruin  her  past  hope. 
As  it  is— 

Francueil  grows  cold  presently, 
which,  with  his  temperament,  might 
very  well  have  been  expected.  Louise 
weeps  over  his  coldness  to  Mademoi- 
selle d'Ette,  looks  up  through  tears, 
and  sees— or  thinks  she  sees— that 
Mademoiselle  herself  has  a  passion  for 
Francueil.  Louise  Is  soon  writing  (very 
likely  not  at  all  unjustly)  of  that  dear- 
est confidante  and  bosom  friend:  "Who 
knows  if  she  Is  not  now  my  husband's 


spy?  ...  I  have  so  many  reasons  to 
suspect  her." 

At  a  supper  party  at  Madame  JuUy's, 
Francueil,  who  is  intoxicated,  drops  a 
note  Louise  has  given  him  in  front  of 
M.  d'Bpinay.  The  hostess,  who  has  had 
on  her  own  account  a  pretty  little  ex- 
perlence  in  intrigue,  picks  up  the  note 
and  saves  the  situation.  It  is  thought 
that  M.  d'Bpinay  has  incited  Francueil 
to  drink  in  order  that  he  may  make  ad- 
missions derogatory  to  Louise.  It  may 
be  true,  perhaps.  In  this  society  noth- 
ing is  too  vile  to  be  possible.  Madame*0 
Intimates  are  now  Rousseau,  Gauffe- 
court,  Duclos,  Madame  de  Jully,  Cheva^ 
lier  Vallory  and  Mademoiselle  d'Btte. 
In  that  list  there  is  no  person  dean* 
honorable  or  vhrtuous.  It  is  not  until 
Rousseau  introduces  Grimm  to  the  par- 
ty (though  even  Grimm,  Heaven  knows, 
does  not  reach  an  over-exalted  standard 
of  moral  perfection)  that  one  feels  one 
can  breathe  at  all  hi  that  tainted  air. 

Grimm  is  at  this  time  still  a  young 
man.  He  Is  the  friend  of  Holbach  and 
Diderot,  as  well  as  of  Rousseau.  He 
Is  of  German  extraction  with  some  of 
the  solidity  of  the  Teutonic  character, 
combined  with  the  taste  and  polish  of 
the  Frenchman.  He  is  already  an 
habitui  of  the  salons  of  Madame  Geof- 
frin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  is 
the  favorite  of  Catharine  of  Russia,  and 
has  begun  his  "Correspondance  Littfi- 
raire."  In  character  he  seems  to  be 
strong,  melancholy  and  reserved— the 
man  who  Is,  as  It  were,  always  supe- 
rior to  the  situation,  hard  and  excellent 
in  counsel,  fixed  Ui  idea,  cool  and  wise 
In  Judgment,  firm,  clear-seeing  and  am- 
bitious. 

Since  Louise  has  now  broken  with  her 
lover,  as  her  lover.  It  is  inevitable  that 
she  should  fall  under  a  new  command. 

It  would  seem  to  be  in  tiie  nature  of 
the  noblest  women,  as  the  weakest, 
never  to  know  rest  or  happiness  until 
they  have  met  thehr  master.  Only  in 
the  one  case  it  is  too  hard  to  find  him, 
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and  in  the  other  too  easy.  One  may  be 
thankful  that  It  is  Grimm  who  now 
dominates  this  little  Madame,  instead 
of  another  d'Epinay  or  a  Francnell. 

She  begins  by  asking  him  to  her  con- 
certs. He  has  a  passionate  love  of 
music,  as  well  as  that  cultivated  taste 
for  art,  science  and  literature.  One 
night  he  hears  Iher  name  insulted,  fights 
a  duel  for  its  honor  (alas  I  poor,  soiled 
little  name),  is  wounded  and  has  earned 
her  gratitude  forever.  Duclos,  who  tyr- 
annizes over  her,  hates  Grimm,  as  may 
be  imagined.  Francueil,  who  still  visits 
at  La  Ghevrctte,  may  be,  in  his  heart, 
not  too  much  his  friend.  "But,"  says 
Madame,  easily,  "we  led  a  very  charm- 
ing life."  M.  de  Francueil  came  as 
often  as  M.  Grimm.  "lis  se  partageaint 
m^me  de  fort  bon  accord  les  soins  qu'ils 
voulalent  bien  se  donner  pour  Tin- 
struction-de  mes  enfants."  There  Is 
no  sentence  in  history,  perhaps,  which 
reveals  so  total  a  depravity  of  all  moral 
sense  as  this  one.  It  is  Grimm,  but  not 
Louise,  who  does  at  last  object  to  the 
situation,  and,  having  forced  her  to 
quarrel  with  Duclos,  suggests  that 
Francueil  shall  no  longer  be  a  guest  at 
her  house. 

With  her  connection  with  Grimm  (it 
lasts  till  her  death)  begins  the  least  un- 
worthy part  of  her  life.  If  he  loves  her 
he  loves  his  career  and  ambition  better. 
But  he  rules  her.  And  on  her  side  she 
has  that  wholesome  fear  of  him  which 
often  keeps  a  fickle  nature  constant. 

It  is  in  1756  that  Madame  d*Epinay 
offers  Rousseau  the  famous  "Hermit- 
age"—the  little  house  situated  near  La 
Ohevrette,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest 
of  Montmorency,  and  belonging  to  M. 
d'Bplnay.  Rousseau  responds  to  the 
offer  after  this  manner:  "Do  you  want 
to  make  me  a  valet,  a  dependent,  with 
your  gift?"  says  he— and  takes  It 

Madame  has  now  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  every  day  the  greatest  scoun- 
drel and  genius  of  the  time.  Here  Is 
the  man  at  once  mean  and  great,  lower 


than  the  beasts  in  his  instincts,  and 
with  aspirations  reaching  to  the  gods. 
Here  he  is,  very  vile,  but  not  wholly 
vile;  mixed  in  the  basest  intrigues,  vain, 
mad,  morbid,  lying,  treacherous,  and 
yet  with  ideals  not  all  ignoble,  and  a 
rugged  earnestness  not  tp  be  denied. 

Madame's  pleasure  at  being  so  nearly 
in  touch  with  a  celebrity  can  never  be 
quite  unalloyed.  The  celebrity  is,  from 
the  first,  consistently  rude  and  ungrate- 
ful, taking  offence  where  no  offence  la 
meant,  piqued,  childish,  ridiculous,  and 
obstinately  seeing  the  world  en  nolr. 
To  La  Ohevrette  come  constantly  Des- 
mahis,  Saint-Lambert,  Gauffecourt,  Mon- 
sieur Jully.  Louise,  gaily  playful,  calla 
them  "mes  ours;"  and  Grimm  her  "Ty- 
ran  I^  Blanc."  "Tyran  Le  Blanc"  is 
<;alled  away  presently  by  his  duties; 
and  Louise,  on  some  ill-fated  day.  In- 
troduces that  charming  sister-in-law  of 
hers,  Madame  d'Houdetot,  at  the  Her- 
mitage. 

Hitherto  the  relationship  between  the 
Hermit  and  Madame  d'Epinay  has  been 
a  kind  of  coquettish  friendship.  If 
Rousseau  is  a  little  bit  in  love  with 
Madame  (and  he  always  falls  in  love 
—save  the  mark!— with  any  woman 
with  whom  he  is  brought  much  in  con- 
tact), Louise,  for  all  her  "Tyran  Le 
Blanc,"  is  not  the  woman  to  object  to 
the  admiration.  It  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain that  she  feels  a  little  betrayed 
when  Jean-Jacques  finds  in  the  sister-- 
in-law  the  Julie  of  his  "Nouvelle  H6- 
lolse"  in  the  fiesh,  and  worships  at  the 
shrine  of  a  woman  who  is  neither  mod- 
ish nor  beautiful,  and  is  already  pro- 
vided (though,  to  be  sure,  that  does  not 
count  much  in  these  times)  with  both 
husband  and  lover.  Louise  Is  thrown 
back  upon  herself.  There  is  a  coldness. 
Then  she  sends  Rousseau  some  flannel 
for  a  waistcoat— to  restore  warmth  one 
may  suppose.  There  is  a  deeper  cold- 
ness. Then  an  angry  flame  about  a 
letter.  If  there  is  anything  duller  than 
details  of  old  intrigues  it  is  the  details 
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of  old  quarrels.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  Rousseau  is  in  the  wrong 
(he  has  a  talent  for  being  in  that  posi- 
tion) and  that  Louise  is  inconsequent 
and  imprudent  as  usual.  One  may 
well  pity  her.  Her  Tyrant  has  joined 
the  army  at  the  bidding  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  She  writes  to  him  that  when 
he  is  with  her  he  inspires  her  with  that 
feeling  of  security  which  a  child  has 
resting  on  its  mother's  breast  There 
are  a  thousand  dangers  and  difficulties 
about  her  loneliness.  Her  father-in- 
law,  who  cared  for  her,  is  dead.  She 
has  certainly  no  wisdom  or  Judgment 
ef  her  own  to  rely  on.  She  impetuous- 
ly confides  in  everybody,  as  she  lias 
always  done,  and  her  confidences  aro, 
▼ery  naturally,  betrayed.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  inform  the  Marquis  de  Salut- 
Lambert  of  Rousseau's  passion  for  his 
mistress.  Perhaps  she  really  does;  she 
denies  the  insinuation  so  warmly. 
Everybody  seems  to  get  mixed  up  in 
the  quarrel,  and  all  act  after  their  own 
natures,  which  are  bad.  Its  first  ve- 
hemence dies  out  a  little.  But  Rous- 
seau, who  still  keeps  her  gift— the  Her- 
mitage—defames the  giver  with  a 
matchless  foulness  in  his  ''Confes- 
sions." From  that  effect  of  her  folly, 
even  Grimm  (who,  from  his  letters, 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  person  wlio 
brings  any  reason  and  conimou  souse 
into  the  dispute)  cannot  save  her.  All 
the  time  Madame  has  been  ^vriting  him 
plaintive  little  lying  letters  (giving  her 
own  convenient,  plausible  views  of  the 
situation  and  her  conduct*,  which  de- 
ceive herself,  but  not  her  iovcr  or  the 
world. 

In  1757  she  goes  to  Geneva,  partly  on 
account  of  money  troubles  and  partly 
to  consult  the  famous  Dr.  Troncbin. 
She  leaves  Grimm  behind  bor,  at  w.ir 
with  Rousseau  niid  r-.'vising  the  firs: 
volumes  of  the  famous  Encyclopsedla 
with  Diderot.  With  her  go  her  son  and 
Linant,  his  tutor.  (lA>uise  is  always  a 
good  mother,  according  to  her  lights. 


and  aptly  described  as  one  of  tliose 
women  **who  write  moral  treatises  oik 
education  in  the  brief  leisure  left  them 
by  their  lovers.")  She  establishes  her- 
self then  at  Greneva  under  Tronchln, 
and  lives  there  a  life  very  modest  and 
simple.  She  has  her  mornings  to  her- 
self, dines  ffi  famille,  and  after  dinner 
receives  till  seven  or  eight  She  walks 
a  good  deal  in  the  public  gardens.  She 
has  always  been  fond  of  walking,  and 
Tronchin,  who  is  greatly  in  advance  of 
<his  age  in  his  views  upon  health,  recom- 
mends the  exercise  to  his  lazy  and 
ladylike  patients.  The  little  society 
of  Geneva  is  very  pleasant  and  honest, 
Madame  finds.  One  plays  cards,  does 
needlework,  has  a  little  music,  takes 
tea  after  the  English  fashion,  and  visits 
one's  friends  in  the  afternoons.  Isn't 
this  better  than  La  Chevrette  and 
Mademoiselle  d'Ette  (Madame  has  com- 
pletely broken  with  the  d'Ette  by  now), 
and  the  uneasy  years  of  intrigue  and 
passion  that  made  up  her  youth? 

When  Grimm  comes  to  Greneva  for 
an  eight  months'  stay,  during  which  he 
and  Louise  work  together  at  the  "Cor- 
respondance  Littfiraire,"  she  is  perhaps 
as  happy  as  she  has  ever  been  in  her 
life.  She  presently  makes  the  acquain- 
tance of  Voltaire,  who  calls  her  his 
(Beautiful  Philosopher,  and  plays  witn 
her  (all  men  regard  Louise  as  a  clever 
little  toy,  It  seems)  when  she  becomes  a 
constant  visitor  at  Les  D^llces,  while 
she,  on  her  side,  speaks  of  that  "with- 
ered Pontiff  of  Encyclopsedism"  as 
more  amiable,  more  gay  and  more  ex- 
travagant than  at  fifteen. 

When  she  returns  to  Paris,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  Rousseau  has 
left  the  Hermitage.  Grimm  has  been 
nominated  envoy  to  Frankfort,  and  she 
finds  a  resource  from  boredom  and  soli- 
tude in  the  friendship  of  Diderot  and 
the  Salon  of  Baron  Holbach,  and  that 
"Gorrespondance  Litt6raire,"  which  is 
Grimm's  true  title  to  glory,  and  wiiicb 
has  as  its  aim  to  render  foreign  princes 
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an  account  of  the  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, wit  and  mental  progress  of  Paris. 

Madame  d'Epinay  is  now  past  youth. 
Her  mother  is  dead.  Her  daughter, 
Pauline,  is  married.  M.  d'Epinay,  of 
whom  Diderot  says  that  he  ran  through 
two  millions  of  money  without  saying 
a  Icind  word  or  doing  a  good  action  to 
anybody,  is  completely  bankrupt.  Ma- 
dame takes  a  very  small  house,  estab- 
lishes her  Salon,  and  reconquers  that 
world,  which  through  bad  health,  dam- 
aged reputation  and  long  absence  she 
has  lost.  She  is  now,  perhaps,  both 
morally  and  mentally  her  best  The 
quick  temptations  of  youth  have  left 
her.  And  this  is  the  woman,  alas!  who 
is  only  good  when  there  is  no  incite- 
ment to  be  bad.  It  must  be  said  of  her 
that  she  has  shown  not  a  little  pluck 
and  spirit  in  the  face  of  poverty  and 
difficulties.  Her  fickleness  has  Grimm's 
strength  to  support  it  Her  sympathy 
with  literature  makes  an  honest  inter- 
est for  her.  If  she  is  still  something  of 
the  gay  little  liar,  bright,  volatile,  in- 
triguing, who  began  the  world  as 
Louise  d'Esclavelles,  that  is  because 
life,  though  it  develops  character,  sel- 
dom alters  it 

The  Salon  of  Madame  d'Epinay  has 
that  characteristic  common  to  nearly 
all  the  Salons— its  presiding  genius  is 
neither  young,  beautiful,  wealthy,  nor 
even  well  educated. 

A  woman,  in  fact,  always  influences 
not  by  how  much  she  knows,  but  by 
how  much  she  feels.  In  the  gatherings 
of  this  little  Louise,  at  any  rate,  the 
gravest  subjects  are  discussed  and 
threshed  out.  After  the  ix/reise  and 
folly  of  the  Regency,  gravity  has  sud- 
denly become  the  mode.  The  most 
frivolous  women  are  profoundly  ab- 
sorbed in  political  economy  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Philosophic  ideas  are  daily 
gaining  ground.  To-day  one  is  evolv- 
ing a  new  religion-~some  flue  religion 
of  Humanity,  which  works  out  beauti- 
fully in  talk  or  on  paper,  and  in  prac- 


tice leads  to  Oandeille,  €k>ddess  of  Rear- 
son.  To  this  Salon  comes  almost  the 
whole  diplomatic  corps.  Baron  Qlei- 
chen.  Lord  Stormont  (the  Ambassador 
of  Great  Britain),  Caraccioli.  Diderot, 
Galiani  and  the  ill-fated  Marquis  de 
Mora,  are  here  almost  every  night 
Louise  listens  equally  charmingly  to 
them  all.  Is  she  a  humbug?  Hardly. 
She  has  only  that  most  dangerous  gift 
—the  power  of  seeing  things  exactly 
as  the  last  speaker  sees  them.  When 
this  man  is  talking  philosophy  to  her 
she  is  an  impassioned  philosopher.  Wilh 
a  theologian  she  has  a  culte  for  relig^ 
ions.  To  be  sympathetic  it  is  not  nece»- 
sary  to  know  much  of  a  man's  work 
and  alms,  but  essential  to  catch  his  en- 
thusiasm for  them,  to  respond  to  fervor 
with  fervor,  and  to  realize  that  what 
one's  dearest  hope  is  to  oneself  this 
man's  career  or  philosophy  or  ambi- 
tion is  to  him. 

If  even  Madame  d'Epinay  has  this 
gift  in  a  less  degree  than  some  of  her 
rival  Saloni^res,  that  she  has  it  in  a 
very  marked  degree  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed. 

In  the  early  days  of  1775  appear  in 
print  her  "Conversations  d'Emille," 
which  are,  in  fact,  literal  reproductions 
of  conversations  she  has  had  with  a 
certain  dear  little  granddaughter,  her 
daughter's  child.  The  book,  though  it 
is  really  a  book  of  education,  is  only 
another  proof  that  nature  and  natural- 
ness are  always  delightful.  Little 
Emilie's  replies  have  the  innocent 
naxvtU  of  childhood  and  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  truth.  Madame  d'BpInay's 
talent  as  a  writer  is,  indeed,  like  the 
literary  talent  of  nearly  all  women, 
and  lies  In  this  work,  as  in  her  "Me- 
moirs," in  reproduction  and  observa- 
tion, and  not  in  invention.  "Bmllie"  Is 
smiled  on  by  Voltaire  in  his  old  age  at 
Ferney,  and  by  that  cleverest  of  wom- 
en, the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia. 
Diderot,  Grimm,  Gleichen  and  Galiani 
praise  its  gaiety  and  originality,  and. 
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In  1778,  It  goes,  to  every  one's  satis- 
faction, into  a  new  edition. 

Before  this  time  Madame  d*Epinay*s 
health,  never  robust,  has  begun  to 
cause  her  friends  great  anxiety.  She 
would  seem,  liice  many  delicate  people, 
to  bear,  and  to  have  always  borne,  her 
physical  sufferings  very  pluckily.  The 
little  Bmilie  is  with  her  a  great  deal. 
Grimm,  never  impassioned,  is  yet  al- 
ways faithful.  He  has  an  extraordi- 
nary attachment  for  the  grandchild, 
which,  perhaps,  brings  him  the  more 
often  to  see  Louise.  In  1777  she  hears 
of  Francueirs  marriage  to  a  daughter 
of  Marshal  Saxe.  (Of  this  marriage  is 
bom  a  son,  Maurice  Dupin,  who  is  the 
father  of  Madame  George  Sand.)  In 
1778  Louise  sees  in  Paris  Voltaire,  now 
near  his  death.  Rousseau  (whose  "Con- 
fessions" have  had  so  fatal  an  effect 
upon  her  good  name)  does  not  long 
survive  him.  It  is  Madame's  part, 
though  she  is  herself  not  an  old  woman, 
to  watch  the  going  of  almost  all  the 
acquaintances  of  her  youth.  Her  situ- 
ation is  very  lonely.  Her  husband's 
death  does  not  make  it  any  lonelier, 
perhaps.  Her  son  is  wild— after  such 
an  upbringing  and  amid  such  examples 
how  should  he  not  be?  Her  daughter 
Ihas  her  own  life  to  lead.  What  must 
be  the  feelings  of  the  woman  with  death 
in  the  near  future  and  that  wasted  ex- 
istence to  look  back  at  in  the  past? 

Is  it  repentance,  agony,  remorse,  ter- 
ror, that  she  suffers  in  these  lonely 
hours  of  sickness  and  solitude?  It 
would  not  seem  to  be  so.  After  all, 
"one  can  be  but  what  one  is." 

The  dying  woman  faces  the  great 
mystery  with,  at  least,  something  of 
that  X^gbreii  with  which  the  coquette 
of  La  Chevrette  faced  life.  A  sinner? 
Well,  perhaps.  But  not  half  such  a 
great  sinner  as  most  of  one's  acquaint- 
ance! If  one  lives  self -deceived  one 
may  well  die  so. 

Madame  Is  removed  presently  to  a 
little  house  at  Chaillot,  and  there  from 


her  sick  bed  composes  and  sends  to 
Grimm,  with  a  lock  of  her  hair,  the 
verses  which  begin: 

Les  voild.,  ces  cheveuz  que  le  temps  a 

blanchls: 
D'une  longue  union  lis  sont  pour  nous 

le  gage. 

She  has  friends  and  relatives  about 
her  to  the  end.  Her  last  correspond- 
ence is  with  that  chief  of  all  the  Bn- 
cyclopsedists,  d'Alembert  And  then 
her  "Conversations"  attain  the  supreme 
honor  of  being  crowned  by  the  Aoo- 
6^ie  FranQaise.  So  that  she  dies  smil- 
ing as  she  has  lived. 

******* 

Her  "Memoirs,"  which  are  chiefly 
known  to  Bnglish  people  through  Syd- 
ney Smith's  brilliant  critique,  owe  theh: 
great  claim  to  fame  in  the  vivid  pic- 
tures they  give  of  Rousseau,  Duclos, 
Voltaire,  and  many  other  minor  celeb- 
rities. They  are  written  in  a  style  very 
bright,  easy  and  vivacious.  They  re- 
cord not  a  few  inimitable  conversations 
(as  in  the  two  scenes  at  Mademoiselle 
Quinault's),  and  here  and  there  a  mem- 
orable axiom.  They  present  strikingly 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  day.  Fur- 
ther than  this  they  are  worth  little. 

These  are  the  "Memoirs"  of  false 
names  and  suppressions.  Madame  in- 
vents a  tutor  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
charming  Bmilie,  and  only  tells  the 
truth  about  her  because  she  does  not 
perceive  how  damning  that  truth  is. 
When,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  this 
(heroine  has  been  too  obviously  shame- 
less even  for  her  to  think  it  virtuous, 
she  appeals  very  prettily  (rom  the  read- 
er's judgment  and  moral  sense  to  that 
much  more  gullible  thing,  his  feelings. 
The  whole  book  is  full  of  very  brightly 
written  details  of  very  dull  intrigues; 
of  sordid  details  of  bankruptcy  and 
creditors;  of  minute  details  of  old  quar- 
rels; of  loathesome  details  of  sickness 
and  sin.    If  one  wants  to  keep  Intact  a 
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faith  in  noble  aims.  In  self-devotion, 
and  in  that  spirit  which  has  made  some 
put  honor  first  and  pleasure  a  great 
way  after,  one  will  not  read  Madame 
d'Bplnay.  But  if  one  is  a  pessimist 
about  human  nature  and  wants  his  pes- 
simism confirmed,  he  can  hardly  do 
better  than  study  this  lively  account  of 

m'l  Maculae. 


the  littleness  and  meanness  of  great 
men  and  of  a  great  age;  while  the  his- 
torian will  certainly  find  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame  for  the  woman  who  de- 
picts so  vividly,  because  so  uncon- 
sciously, the  crying  need  in  her  class 
and  time  of  that  cleansing  by  fire,  the 
French  Revolution. 

B.  G,  TaUentyre. 


THE  LAZARUS  OF  EMPIRE. 

The  Celt,  he  is  proud  In*  his  protest. 

The  Scot,  he  is  calm  in  his  place. 

For  each  has  a  word  in  the  ruling  and  doom 

Of  the  Bmpire  that  honors  his  race; 

And  the  Englishman,  dogged  and  grim, 

Looks  the  worid  In  the  face  as  he  goes. 

And  he  holds  a  proud  lip,  for  he  sails  his  own  ship. 

For  he  cares  not  for  rivals  nor  foes— 

But  lowest  and  last,  with  his  areas  vast, 

(And  horizon  so  servile  and  tame, 

iSits  the  poor  beggar  Colonial, 

Who  feeds  on  the  crumbs  of  her  fame. 

He  knows  no  place  in  her  councils. 

He  holds  no  part  in  ^3ie  word 

That  girdles  the  world  with  Its  thunders 

When  the  fiat  of  Britain  is  heard— 

He  beats  no  drums  to  her  battles. 

He  gives  no  triumphs  her  name. 

But  lowest  and  last,  with  his  areas  vast. 

He  feeds  on  the  crumbs  of  her  fame. 


How  long,  oh,  how  long,  the  dishonor. 

The  servile  and  sui^iant  place? 

Are  we  Britons  who  batten  upon  her. 

Or  degenerate  sons  of  the  race? 

It  is  souls  that  make  nations,  not  numbers. 

As  our  forefathers  proved  in  the  past 

Let  us  take  up  the  burden  of  empire, 

Or  nail  our  own  fiag  to  the  mast 

Doth  she  care  for  us,  value  us,  want  us. 

Or  are  we  but  pawns  in  the  game; 

Where,  lowest  and  last  with  our  areas  vast 

We  feed  on  the  crumbs  of  her  fame? 

W.  Wilfred  OampteU. 
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It  Is  common  report  that  "The  Maid 
of  Sker,"  and  not  "Lorna  Doone,"  was 
of  all  his  novels  the  late  Mr.  Black- 
more's  favorite,  and  many  have  been 
puzzled  by  his  preference.  There  was 
much,  however,  to  account  for  it  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  novel 
was  written,  though  perhaps  it  was 
more  especially  due  to  the  pride  which 
Mr.  Blackmore  felt  in  the  drawing  of 
one  of  the  chief  characters.  To  me  it 
would  seem  that  only  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  South  Wales  and 
its  people  can  fully  realize  the  genius 
wliich  inspires  the  book.  I  have  lived 
for  several  years  past  just  two  miles 
away  from  the  "vast  lonely  house"  of 
Sker  and  in  the  very  parish  of  Newton 
Nottage,  where  Davy  Llewellyn 
schemed  and  poached;  and  my  love 
for  the  book,  which  began  in  the  old 
novel  room  of  the  Oxford  Union  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  has  of  late  been 
ever  deepened  and  widened,  till  it  is 
no  longer  to  me  a  subject  of  wonder 
that  Mr.  Blackmore  set  "The  Maid  of 
Sker"  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his 
esteem. 

The  Maid  herself  is  a  delightful  char- 
acter, and  as  Mr.  Blackmore  drew  the 
infantile  ways  and  prattle  of  Bardie 
from  a  favorite  niece,  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  regard  her  with  a  particular 
affection.  But  the  masterpiece  of  the 
book  Is  Davy  Llewellyn.  To  say  that 
he  is  a  typical  Welshman,  would  be  an 
Insult  to  Wales,  which  has  far  nobler 
types  of  character  to  boast  of;  yet,  no- 
where else  than  In  Wales  could  exactly 
such  a  character  be  found,  for  he  is  as 
truly  Welsh  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  with 
whom  he  has  several  points  In  com- 
mon. But,  saving  Shakespeare's  rever- 
ence, Blackmore's  picture  is  even  better 
than  his,  and  such  as  needed  the  com- 
bination of  rare  qualities  of  apprecia- 


tion in  the  artist    A  Welshman  might 
have  understood  Davy  as  well,  but  he 
would  have  been  to  him  too  familiar  a 
type    to    deserve    artistic    treatment; 
whereas  an  ordinary  Englishman  would 
have  sketched  Davy  as  an  unredeem- 
able villain.    Blackmore,  with  rare  in- 
sight saw    him    exactly    as    he  was, 
and  recognized  his  possibilities.  About 
Newton  Nottage  people  will  tell  you 
that  Davy  Llewellyn  was  a  well-known 
Newton  poacher,   and   will   point  out 
where  his  house,  lately  pulled  down, 
once  stood    by  the  village-green    and 
facing  the  ancient  church.    They  will 
show  you  the  inns  that  he  frequented, 
the  JMy  SaUon,  and  the  Welcome  to 
To^m,  next  door  to  the  chapel,  which 
are  unaltered.      But  they  see  nothing 
wonderful  in  the    pbrtrait    of    Davy; 
it  is  to  them  a  mere  transcript  of  fact, 
tricked    out  with    some    foolish    em- 
bellishments.  Blackmore  did  not  even 
change  the  name  of  his  original;  he 
only  transferred  him  to  an  earlier  gen- 
eration and  introduced  him  to  pictu- 
resque adventures.    But  in  taking  an 
ordinary  and  every  day  character  from 
the  real  life  of  a  Welsh  village,  he  has, 
by  the  force  of  genius,  invested  it  with 
a  peculiar  charm.      "The  humble  but 
warm-hearted     Oambrian,"     garrulous 
and  conceited,  proud  of  his  ancestor, 
the  bard,  and  of  his  Welsh  nationality, 
but  ever  ready  to  serve  his  own  interest 
and  not  overscrupulous  as  to  the  meth- 
ods of  doing  so;  skilful  in  selling  fish 
with  a  gamesome  odor;  cautious  and 
crafty  and  subtle  as  any  Boer;  submis- 
sive to  his  betters,  but  when  provoked, 
dangerous    (take,    for    instance,    "his 
righteous  action"   of  burning   Parson 
Ghowne's  ricks),  an  arrant  poacher,  and 
with  a  weakness  for  rum  and  water,— 
is  yet  withal  brave,  upright  according 
to  his  standards,  a  good  Church  and 
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State  man,  popular  generally  with  his 
neighbors  (except  Sandy  Macraw). 
kind  to  his  Polly,  and  above  all  is  one 
who  loves  little  children  and  whom 
little  children  love.  It  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  make  so  complex  a 
character  attractive,  yet  while  we 
shake  our  heads  at  Davy's  weaknesses, 
we  love  him  the  more  for  them.  We, 
like  Miss  Carey,  even  rejoice  at  the 
wild  Justice  of  his  revenge  on  Ohowne, 
and  chuckle  with  him  over  his  forcible 
conquest  of  Brother  Hezekiah  Perkins; 
nay,  so  good-natured  do  we  become  to 
his  failings,  that  we  not  only  believe 
at  last  that  he  out-manoeuvred  Ghowne, 
but  are  not  offended  by  his  hint  that 
his  was  the  genius  that  won  the  battle 
of  the  NUe. 

But  there  was  probably  another  cause 
for  Blackmore's  partiality,  besides  his 
fondness  for  the  characters  of  his  fap 
vorlte  novel.     The  district  of  Newton 
Nottage  was  one  In  which  he  spent 
some  of  his  happiest  days,  when  he 
saw  his  youth  before  him    and    pos- 
sessed the  fullest  and  keenest  capacity 
of  enjoyment  afforded  by  a  nature  that 
was  always  eminently  sensitive  to  en- 
joyment  At  Nottage  Court  he  often 
spent  his  vacations  when  he  was  an  un- 
dergraduate of  Bxeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  there  he  began  to  write  "The  Maid 
of  Sker."    It  was  then  owned  by  his 
uncle,  the  Reverend  Henry  Hey  Knight, 
who  was  a  scholar  and  antiquary  of 
considerable  repute,  and  It  is  at  this 
day  In  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Black- 
more's  cousins.    It   is   an    old   Eliza- 
bethan house  with  a  chequered  history, 
and  at  one  time  was  owned  by  a  cer- 
tain Cradock  Nowell,  whose  memorial 
tablet  Is  still  conspicuous  on  the  wall 
of  Newton  Church,  and  whose  name, 
at  least,  must  be  familiar  to  lovers  of 
the  novelist  and  to  readers  of  old  vol- 
umes  of  MacmlUan's   Magazine.   An- 
other name  connected  with  the  house 
If  that  of  Lougher,  from  a  branch  of 
which  family  Blackmore  himself  was 
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descended.  Colonel  Lougher  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  good  squire  of  Can- 
dleston  Court,  whom  Davy  Llewellyn 
esteemed  '*one  of  the  finest  and  nobles! 
men"  It  was  ever  his  hap  to  meet  The 
name  of  Candleston  is  taken  from  an 
old  ruined  castle  not  far  away  from 
Newton  Church,  and  though  there  was 
no  Colonel  Lougher  living  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  there  was  a 
somewhat  notable  descendant  of  the 
Lougher  family  then  resident  in  the 
neighborhood.  Colonel  Knight  of 
Tythegston  Court  Tythegston  Court 
is  a  fine  mansion,  still  owned  by  reUt- 
tions  of  Blackmore,  two  miles  from 
Newton  on  the  other  side  of  Danygralg 
Hill,  or,  as  Davy  Llewellyn  calls  It, 
"Newton  Down,  where  the  glow-worms 
are  most  soft  and  sweet." 

Nottage  Court  is  a  veritable  museum 
of  curiosities,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  some  old  tapestry  brought 
from  Tewkesbury  Abbey.  But  lovers 
of  Blackmore  would  look  with  even 
greater  Interest  upon  an  antique  oak 
bedstead,  finely  carved  with  figures  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  on  which  the 
novelist  himself  often  slept,  and  on 
which  his  father  died  during  sleep, 
and  upon  some  chessmen  which  Black- 
more  himself  turned,  for  chess  was  al- 
ways a  great  hobby  of  his.  Nor  would 
they  despise  some  relics  of  the  old 
Dissenting  divine,  hymn-writer  and 
epigrammatist.  Dr.  Doddridge,  whose 
granddaughter  was  the  grandmother  of 
Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore.  His 
chair  and  a  copy  of  Hickes's  "Devo- 
tions," with  notes  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing, are  among  these.  The  book  be- 
longed to  his  daughter  Mercy,  and  sug- 
gests curious  refiections,  for  its  con- 
tents are  of  a  much  higher  type  of 
churchmanship  than  would  be  usually 
acceptable  in  a  Dissenting  household. 

Nottage  Court  stands  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  quaint  hamlet  of  Not- 
tage, whose  houses  are  huddled  to- 
gether like  a  brood  of  little  chickens 
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crowding  for  protection  beside  their 
mother-hen.  Nottage  itself  stands  at 
the  apex  of  a  triangle,  and  at  the  angles 
of  its  base  are  the  other  two  villages 
of  Newton  and  Porthcawl,  which,  with 
Nottage.  make  up  the  parish  of  Newton 
Nottage.  Porthcawl  boasts  a  (harbor, 
a  railway  station,  a  large  hotel  and 
other  modem  improvements,  and  has 
more  than  a  local  reputation  for  its 
exceedingly  bracing  air.  But  with  all 
these  advantages  it  la  deplorably  mod- 
ern, and  Newton  and  Nottage  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  diszy  height  of 
their  antiquity.  Davy  Llewellyn  could 
not  have  lived  at  Porthcawl;  it  would 
not  have  suited  a  man  of  his  ancient 
lineage,  though  it  was  good  enougSi  for 
Sandy  Macraw,  whom  local  tradition 
identifies  with  one  McBride,  whose  re- 
lations still  live  and  fiourish  there.  As 
waa  in  former  times  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Welsh  bard  and  the  envious 
Scotchman,  such  is  still  the  difference 
between  the  autochthonous  aristocracy 
of  Newton  and  the  democratic  aliens 
and  Immigrants  of  its  upstart  rival. 
But  perhaps  we  are  more  tolerant  now 
than  our  predecessors.  There  was  no 
love  lost  between  Davy  Llewellyn  and 
Sandy  Macraw;  Sandy  would  not  have 
been  disinclined  to  get  rid  of  his  rival. 
One  day  when  he,  that  is  McBride,  was 
attending  a  cousin  of  Blackmore's,  who 
was  shooting  on  the  sandhills,  they 
chanced  to  catch  Davy  poaching,  and 
McBride  **half  in  fun  and  half  in  mal- 
ice," shouted  to  his  companion  to  shoot 
him.  We  do  not  now  meditate  shooting 
Newton  people. 

I  have  mentioned  Porthcawl,  because 
it  was  the  home  of  Sandy  Macraw,  and 
also,  because  apart  from  "The  Maid  of 
Sker,"  its  name  is  more  generally 
known  than  that  of  Newton  Nottage. 
It  lies  on  the  Glamorganshire  const, 
some  thirty  miles  west  of  Cardiff  and 
twenty  southeast  of  Swansea.  Sker 
House  is  two  miles  westward,  and 
its  loneliness  is  now  relieved  by  troops 


of  golf-players,  for  there  are  excellent 
links  in  its  neighborhood.  The  mune 
should  be  pronounced  Scare,  Black- 
more  took  his  title  from  a  Welsh  love- 
song  written  in  the  last  century  by  a 
harper  of  Newton  concerning  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  tenant  of  Sker 
House.  When  Delushy  calls  herself 
r  Ferch  oV  8oer  in  answer  to  Shr  Philip 
Bampfylde's  Inquiry,  she  uses  the 
Welsh  title  of  the  song. 

It  is,  however,  with  Newton,  next 
to  Nottage,  that  Bladunore  himf^if 
was  more  particularly  connected,  for 
one  of  his  uncles  was  rector  of  the  par- 
ish and  ministered  in  Its  old  chnrcli, 
and  in  Newton  churchyard  his  father 
lies  buried.  The  inscription  on  the 
gravestone,  written  by  Blackmore  him- 
self in  that  rhythmic  half  metrical 
prose,  which  is  characteristic  of  mucb 
of  <hls  work,  is  worth  quoting. 

L  H.  6.  After  three-eoore  years  and 
four,  spent,  from  Infancy  to  age.  ta 
labor,  faith,  and  piety,  the  Berereod 
John  'Blackmore,  of  Athford  In  the 
County  of  Devon,  was  borne  in  Ua 
sleep  to  that  repose  which  awatteth  the 
children  of  God.  <September  Mth  or 
25th.  186& 

The  grave  stands  in  an  exqniaitelj 
pretty  spot;   the  old  Norman   choreb 
with  its  massive  tower  looks  over  the 
churchyard  with  its     graves    planted 
often  with  fragrant  fiowers.  and  over 
the  green  outside,  where  the  geese  gab- 
ble  and    the    children   play,   eren  as 
Bardie  and  Bunny  played  of  old.   The 
well  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,   famed 
from  ancient  time  for  its  curious  ebb 
and  fiow,  is  hard  by  on  the  edge  of  tlie 
sandhills;  but  old  Davy  could  not  now 
sit  there  with  his  cronies  and  the  cfaU- 
dren  around  him,  nor  can  children  fe 
down  the  steps  to  draw  water,  for  tlie 
well  is  fastened  up,  and  the  water  is 
drawn   from    an   ugly   pump ,  ootside. 
Eastward  and  southward  stretch  the 
brown  wastes  of  the  sandhioa  grim 
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and  lonesome,   and  yet  at  times  not 
without  a  strange  beanty  of  their  own. 
Though  in  winter  little  grows  on  them 
but  long  pale  reeds  and  a  little  herbage 
with  long  patches  of  bright  yellowish- 
green  moss,  and  hera  and  there  a  pur- 
plish spurge,  later  on  wild  pansies  help 
to  clothe  their  nakedness,  and  there  are 
hollows  that  are  the  home  of  Innumer- 
able white  violets;  and  in  summer  they 
are  bright  with  the  purplish  blue  of  the 
viper's    bugloes,    and    the  gray-green 
leaves  of  the  yellow  poppy,  and  the 
lov^y  bumet  roses.  Eastward  they  rise 
higher,  like  South  African  kopfes,  and 
there  is  a  wilderness  of  sand,  to  cross 
which  on  a  hot  summer's  day  is  to  gain 
some  Idea  of  the  heat  of  the  tropics. 
And  ever  near  are  the  waters  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  beyond  which  stand 
forth  the  bright  hills  of  Somerset  and 
Devon.    It  would   have  been   strange 
indeed  If  so  striking  a  scene  had  not 
impressed  a  man  so  s^isitlve  to  Na- 
ture's various  aspects  as  was  Black- 
more;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  he  should 
have  given  the  first  place  in  his  esteem 
to  a  work  portraying  so  skilfully  the 
rare  scenes  and  characters  of  a  neigh- 
borhood that  otherwise,  from  different 
causes,  must  have  held  a  high  place  in 
his  affections. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  "The  Maid  of 
Sker"  is  popular  in  the  parish  of  New- 
ton Nottage.  There  are  two  small 
circulating  libraries  at  Porthcawl,  but 
neither  of  them  contains  it,  though 
"Loma  Doone"  and  "Alice  Lorraine" 
are  there,  and  we  boast  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  novels  of  popular  au- 
thors, which  it  is  fashionable  to  read. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  a  copy  of  **The 
Maid  of  Sker"  may  be  seen  in  a  shop- 
window,  but  this  is  rather  a  cohcesslon 
to  the  needs  of  visitors  than  the  re- 
sponse to  a  demand  from  Porthcawl 
itself,  and  it  is  a  rare  event  Visiton 
learn  nothing  of  the  book  from  the 
guide  to  Porthcawl,  although  this  is  a 
creditable  production  of  its  class,  writ- 


ten by  a  professional  man  who  knows 
the  district  well,  and  records  other  lltr 
erary  matters  connected  therewith;  but 
of  Blackmore  and  his  novel  he  utters 
never  a  syllable.    An  article  on  Porth- 
cawl, written  by  one  of  ourselves,  was 
recently  published  in  a  magazine  much 
esteemed  in  Wales;   it  mentioned  all 
other  points  that  tend  to  our  glory  and 
honor,  but  was  silent  about  *'The  Maid 
of  Sker."    I  used  once  to  marvel  at  this 
policy  of  silence,  but  I  do  so  now  no 
longer;  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
as  a  rule  we  mildly  resent  the  book. 
**Yes,   I   have  read   Blackmore,"   said 
one  of  us,  the  other  day,  **but  I  don't 
think  much  of  him.   There  is  a  lot  of 
bosh  In  *The  Maid  of  Sker.'  making  out 
as  if  we  were  all  a  set  of  poachers  here. 
'Loma  Doone'  Is  better;  but  for  char* 
acters  give  me  Dickens."    I  am  afraid 
that  the  general  verdict  of  such  portion 
of  the  parish  as  has  read  the  book 
would  endorse  this  statement  that  It 
contains  a  "lot  of  bosh;"  but  it  is  prob- 
ably considered  more  patriotic  not  to 
read  it  at  all;  I  have  certainly  never 
seen  it  in  any  other  house  than  my  own 
and  I  should  be  inclined  to  estimate 
the  total  number  of  copies  in  the  whole 
parish,  which  contains  some  eighteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  as  less    than   a 
doeen.    Fdr  we  do  not  consider  Davy 
Llewellyn  a  credit  to  so  ancient  and 
historic  a  parish  as  ours;  his  poaching 
and  his  weakness  for  selling  gamesome 
fish  stick  in  our  throats,  and  there  are 
also  remarks  in  the  novel,  such  as  that 
respecting  a  Welsh  hurrah  ("as  good 
as  the  screech  of  a  wild-cat  trapped"), 
which  are  held  to  be  dishonoring  to 
Wales.    Some  over-curious  persons,  too, 
have  asked  whether  cme  or  two  char- 
acters, even  less  respectable  than  Davy 
Llewellyn,  had  their  originals  in  our 
parish,  a    question  which    we     deem 
grossly  impertinent    We  acknowledge 
Davy  Llewellyn  and  Sandy  Macraw, 
but  we  confess  to  no  more.    When  rash 
intruding  folk  question  us  closely  on 
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yarlous  points,  'we  say  that  the  inci- 
dents of  the  book  are  so  familiar  to  us 
that  we  have  never  troubled  to  read  It 
through,  and  we  change  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Our  attitude  in  Newton  Nottage  is 
teflected  in  Wales  generally.    It  is  an 
axiom  with  some  Welshmen  that  no 
Bnglishman     can     really     understand 
Welsh  life  and  character,   and   Davy 
Llewellyn,  lovable  as  he  is  despite  all 
his  trickiness,  is  not  a  type  which  such 
readily  admit  to  be  accurate.    Daniel 
Owen's  realistic  sketches  of  Calvinlstlc 
life  in  North  Wales,  clear,  true  and  un- 
poetical    as    photographs,    and    Allen 
Baine*s  tender  and  graceful  idylls  of 
Cardiganshire  villages  are     read    and 
appreciated;  but  "The  Maid  of  Sker" 
is  ignored  by  Welsh  opinion.     Yet,  as 
a  Welsh  lady  has  told  me  that  she  has 
failed  to  read  the  book  through  because 
it  contains  too  much  of  Davy  Llewellyn 
and  she  knows  too  many  Davy  Llew- 
ellyns   already   and   heartily    dislikes 
them,  the  reason  for  the  low  esteem 
of  'The  Maid  of  Sker"  in  Wales  may 
be  not  necessarily  lack  of  appreciation, 
but  an  appreciation  that  is  too  vivid. 
It  is  a  kindly  picture,    after  all,   that 
Blackmore  has  drawn;  Daniel   Owen 
has  drawn  a  much  harsher  one  of  a 
tricky    Welshman.      But    Wales    yet 
awaits  her  novelist;  for  she  has  nobler 
types  than  any  novelist  has  yet  at- 
tempted.   Shakespeare  alone  has  been 
able  to  give  us  not  merely  Sir  Hugh 
Bvans,  who  Is  common  "Welsh  flannel," 
but  Fluellen,  the  valorous  gentleman, 
and  Glendower,  the  mystic  seer,  who 
could  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Blackmore  knew  the  Welsh  gentleman, 
and  the  hand  that  sketched  good  Col- 
onel Lougher  might  have  done  more 
than  it  did;  amid  heroic  circumstances 
Colonel  Lougher  would  have  been  he- 
roic; but  Blackmore  would  have  stopped 
short  of  investing  a  Welsh  hero  with 
Celtic  glamor  and  mystery,  for  his  gen- 
ius had  its  limitations.   It  is,  perhaps. 


only  in  the  Mabinogion,  and  some  lyr- 
ics of  the  Welsh  poets,  that  one  can 
find  literary  expression  of  the  beauty 
of  the  ideal  Welshman  of  perfect  stat- 
ure. Giraldus  Cambrensls  knew 
Wales  well,  and  he  never  uttered  any- 
thing truer  than  this  Judgment  that 
when  a  Welshman  was  good  he  was 
better  than  the  good  men  of  other 
races,  and  when  he  was  bad  he  was 
worst  of  all.  Bven  in  the  drab  exist- 
ence of  the  present  day  there  are  spots 
of  brilliant  color  in  Welsh  life,  though 
peithaps  the  background  of  the  historic 
novel  would  suit  best  the  pictures  of 
the  ideal  hero  of  Wales. 

Of  Blackmore  himself  I  can  say  but 
little.  Newton  Nottage  never  knew 
him;  It  thinks  nothing  of  him  now,  and 
knows  not  and  recks  not  what  the 
world  outside  thinks.  In  Nottage 
Court  however,  his  memory  is  beloved. 
It  is  quite  true  that  he  ranked  high  his 
later  work,  "Springhaven."  He  told 
one  of  his  cousins  that  he  considered 
it  the  best  of  his  books,  a  Judgment 
which  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
general  report  that  "The  Maid  of  Sker" 
was  his  favorite.  But  he  rarely  talked 
of  his  writings,  even  to  his  relations. 
He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
and  incongruous,  and  he  detested  fussy 
pretentious  people,  and  if  forced  to  see 
them,  was  glum,  taciturn,  and  miser- 
able in  their  company,  though  after- 
wards he  would  laugh  over  his  experi- 
ence. 

At  Nottage  Court  there  Is  a  photo- 
graph taken  of  him  In  his  later  years, 
that  appears  to  me  very  characteristic 
He  is  seated  under  a  canopy  of  vines 
laden  with  magnificent  grapes,  and  as 
he  is  but  a  small  figure  in  the  comer  of 
the  photograph,  while  the  greater  space 
is  occupied  by  the  vinery  and  the 
vines,  it  is  a  little  difllcult  at  first  to 
decide  to  which  it  is  designed  to  direct 
the  attention,  to  the  cultlvatiNr  or  to  his 
crops.  But  it  is  the  figure  on  which 
one  settles  at  last,  with  its  expression 
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of  quietude  and  satisfaction,  sitting  in 
solitude  in  the  great  vinery.  It  is  the 
husbandman  rejoicing  In  the  labor  of 
his  hands,  sitting  much  as  the  old  He- 
brew sat  under  his  own  vine  and  under 
his  own  fig-tree.  The  picture  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  shy  and  reserved  Black- 
more,  who  lived  apart  from  men  and 
cities,  who  would  direct  attention  to 
his  works  rather  than  to  himself,  but 
who  must  yet  be  recognized  In  his 
aloofness  to  be  even  greater  than  his 
works.  As  it  is,  the  picture  is  har- 
monious; but  few  other  literary  men  of 
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our  age  could  be  substituted  for  that 
tranquil  figure  without  grotesqueness. 
Bven  its  pose  is  not  that  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  illustrated  inter- 
views. His  was  the  hidden  life,  still 
and  dignified  in  the  midst  of  a  vulgar, 
self-advertising  generation.  But  the 
goodness  that  pervaded  and  animated 
it  cannot  be  hid;  It  lives  forever  In  his 
writings,  and  makes  them  as  bracing 
and  wholesome  as  the  breezes  that 
blow,  even  now  as  I  write,  straight 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  around  the 
lonely  grange  of  Sker. 

B.  J.  Newett. 
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Speaking  to  me  once  of  the  catalogue 
of  books  of  a  departed  friend  which 
were  about  to  be  sold  by  auction,  the 
late  Dr.  Percy,  the  famous  author  of 
"Metallurgy,"  himself  an  indefatigable 
collector  of  books  and  prints,  expressed 
surprise,  not  unmingled  with  disap- 
probation, at  the  number  of  editions 
of  the  same  work  with  which  the  de- 
ceased bad  burdened  his  shelves.  The 
utterance  of  one  whom  I  regarded  as 
a  sage  gave  me  pause.  His  remarks 
had  a  personal  application  of  which  he 
was  unaware.  I  was  myself,  and  am 
still,  an  offender,  if  offence  there  be,  in 
the  same  direction.  I  like  several  edi- 
tions of  the  same  book,  if  it  is  a  good 
one,  and  I  venture  to  ask  the  book-lov* 
era  among  my  readers— and  for  their 
own  sakes  I  hope  they  are  all  book- 
lovers— whether  I  am  wrong.  To  those 
who,  having  read  or  skimmed  a  book, 
throw  it  away,  as  I  have  somewhere 
read  was  the  custom  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  cannot 
ev^  get  near  the  mind  of  the  man  who, 
except  through  poverty,  obtains  from  a 
circulating  library  any  books  except 
novels  or  works  too  costly  or  extensive 


for  private  shelves.  I  am  for  once  ad- 
dressing those  to  whom  books  are 
friends,  who  would  have  a  library  if 
they  could  afford  space  and  money, 
and  who  would  no  sooner  think  of  re- 
turning to  the  circulating  library 
Liamb's  Letters  or  Keats's  Poems  than 
they  would  of  boarding  out  their  chil* 
dren  or  of  sending  their  best  friend, 
when  he  visited  their  village  or  town, 
to  stay  at  the  public-house,  while  th^ 
had  a  room  vacant 

If  some  of  the  observations  I  make 
seem  extravagant  or  futile  to  a  portion 
of  my  readers,  I  am  sorry.  To  me  the 
gossip  of  certain  men  concerning  books 
is  the  quintessence  of  delight;  and 
though  I  cannot  claim  to  edify  or  to 
charm  like  a  Russell  Lowell  or  an  Aus- 
tin Dobson,  I  hope  that  there  are  read* 
ers  who,  when  they  have  not  the  plA 
of  companionship,  will  not  despise  a 
chat  concerning  matters  of  Interest 
with  a  man  of  average  intelligence.  To 
me  books  in  every  shape  and  of  almost 
every  kind  appeal.  With  Charles  In 
•*The  Elder  Brother"  of  Fletcher  I 
would  say: 
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Give  me  leave 
To  enjoy  myself;  the  place  that  does 

contain 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to 

me 
A  glorlons  court,  where  hourly  I  cott 

verse 
With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers. 

i 
I  wish  I  dare  quote  more  from  this  fine 
play.  An  eloquent  and  a  profoundly 
Interesting  booic  might  indeed  be  made 
from  the  praises  of  books  that  have 
been  said  or  sung  by  our  great  ones.  I 
am  not  sure  that  something  of  the  kind 
has  not  been  done  and  that  I  have  not 
the  work  somewhere,  if  I  could  lay 
hands  upon  it,  on  my  own  overbur- 
dened shelves.  My  theory  concerning 
books  is  that  every  work  worth  read- 
ing and  studying— mind,  I  don't  say 
skimming— is  wcnrth  possessing.  Did 
any  real  student  of  literature,  except 
one  so  poor  as  to  be  compelled,  like 
Brasmus,  to  read  by  moonlight  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  a  candle,  ever 
read  Shakespeare  in  a  borrowed  vol- 
ume? How  many  people  have  perused 
"Atolanto  in  Calydon"  or  "Poems  and 
Ballads"  in  a  library  copy?  I  accept, 
of  course,  the  poor;  and  my  sympa- 
thies go  out  to  one  compelled  to  read 
a  work  of  the  class  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, or  even  it  may  be— such  things 
have  been  known— to  peruse  it  by  in- 
stalments, surreptitiously  and  affright- 
edly,  at  a  book-stall. 

I  will  admit  the  reasonableness  of 
those— and  they  include  some  of  the 
greatest  minds— who,  ao  long  as  they 
have  a  book  at  all,  don't  care  for  the 
edition.  Such  are  readers,  but  scarcely 
book-lovers.  There  are,  moreover, 
book-lovers  who  are  not  readers;  col- 
lectors who,  with  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite, love  ''a  beautiful  quarto  page, 
where  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  shall 
meander  through  a  meadow  of  mar- 
gin." Coxcomb  though  he  be.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin is  justified  in  his  preferences.  In 


fact  the  argument  is  reascmable  enough 
that,  so  long  as  yoo  have  In  a  fairly 
convenient  shape,  and  with  clear  and 
legible  prhit,  all  that  a  man  has  writp 
ten,  you  may  well  be  content.  StiU 
beauty  goes  for  much,  and  sentiment 
for  something.  The  sense  of  possession 
even  is  in  its  way  respectable.  Who 
would  not  feel  some  enjoyment  in  read- 
ing, say,  Herrick's  ''Hesperides"  in  an 
original  edition  which  the  poet's  own 
eyes  may  have  contemplated?  At  any 
rate  I  may  own  my  strength  or  my 
weakness;  I  have  all  the  first  Mlltona 
on  which  I  have  been  able  to  lay  my 
hands,  and  I  would  not  willingly  part 
with  one  of  them.  There  they  are,  the 
first,  second  and  third  "Paradise  Lost;" 
the  1673  "Poems,  Etc."— the  second 
edition— I  have  not  the  first  which  is 
beyond  my  reach;  the  first  "Paradise 
Regained"  and  "Samson  Agonistes." 
Of  course,  I  do  not  habitually  read  in 
these  precious  volumes;  for  that  I  have 
Mr.  BeechUig's  delightful  reprint;^  just 
as  If  I  had  a  fine  First  Folio  Shake- 
apeare— which  I  >have  not— I  should 
turn  as  now  I  do  on  my  "whirligig" 
book-shelves  to  Booth's  facsimile  re- 
print which  is  ever  at  my  hand,  and 
every  whit  as  trustworthy  as  the  orig- 
inal. 

While  prizing,  for  various  reasons,  a 
first  edition  of  any  work  of  extreme 
interest,  beauty  or  value— and  few  of 
such  are  without  some  important  read- 
ings excluded  from  subsequent  texts; 
while  admitting  the  claims  of  the  best 
and  most  richly  annotated  editi<m;  and 
while  not  being  without  a  sort  of  ten- 
derness for  the  superbly-illustrated  edi- 
tions—I come  back  to  the  cheap  one- 
volume  edition,  and  am  willing  to  con- 
cede that  it  is,  for  some  purposes,  the 
best.  Chief  of  ell  it  is  such  for 
purpose  of  immediate  reference^ 
and  next  for  convenience  <rf  car- 
riage.     I    have    just    for    instance, 
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come     into     possession     of      a    one- 
volume  edition  of  Moli^re,  issued  from 
the  Clarendon  Press.    It  is  a  most  legi- 
bly printed  work,  with  the  best  and 
most  authoritative  of  texts.      Look  at 
the  advantage  of  such  a  book  when,  as 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  says,  *'you  want  to 
find  anything  in  a  hurry."    A  long  time 
is  taken  in  going  through  a  dozen  vol- 
umes of  Molidre  in  search  of,  say,  "Don 
Juan  ou  le  Festin  de  Pierre,*'  when  to 
find  it  in  the  one-volume  edition  is  the 
work  of  an  instant    As  regards  the  ad- 
vantage of  portability,  let  me  suppose 
a  man  going  on  a  Journey  and  unable  to 
burden  himself   with   more  than   one 
book.      The  work  in  question  can  be 
slipped    into  handbag,    knapsack,    or 
even  a  tolerably  large  coat-pocket,  and 
carried   with   very   slight  addition   to 
weight,  and  the  bearer  is  provided,  if 
he  knows  French— as  who  now  does 
not?— *with  a  month's  perpetual  amuse- 
ment or  solace.     Whether  his  holiday 
consists  of     a  walking  tour    through 
Welsh  hills,  a  trip  by  steamer  and  cari- 
ole  to  Norwegian  fiords,  or  an  explora- 
tion of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  dull 
hours  will  certainly  arrive— hours  when 
the  rain  renders  the  earth  sodden  and 
the  crag  inaccessible,   and   when   the 
best  company,  if  such  be  accessible, 
palls— when  the  tobacco-pouch  is  haply 
empty  and  delight  itself  is  scarcely  de- 
lightsome.   For  such  an  occasion  the 
one-volume  edition  is  a  preservative— a 
stream  in  the  desert  which   will  not 
soon  run  dry. 

I  have  spoken  of  Molidre's  works  as 
an  ideal  companion  for  a  journey.  In 
so  doing  I  am  not  awarding  them  an 
unjust  preference  over  other  works.  A 
volume  of  Shakespeare  contains  natu- 
rally many  times  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ment But  whereas  we,  all  of  us,  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  plots, 
characters  and  even  the  very  language 
of  Shakespeare,  there  are  few  of  us 
who  are  equally  well-read  in  Molldre. 
I  read  recently  that  not  more  than  a 


score  passages  in  Molidre  had  become 
proverbially  accepted,  and  of  these  one 
at  least  belongs  to  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
I  wonder,  however,  how  many  of  my 
readers  could,   without  reference,   tell 
me  at  once  who  was  Chrysale,  who  B^ 
ralde  and  who  Eriphile.      To  ninety- 
nine  Englishmen  out  of  a  hundred,  ac- 
cordingly,   most    of    Molidre's    plays 
would  come  with  a  freshness  such  as 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare.    All  of  them,   moreover, 
bristle  with  observation,  with  wit  and 
with  satire,  and  there  are  some  of  them 
which  are  permeated  by  '*the  still  sad 
music  of  humanity."    Anything  but  a 
mere  jester  is  Molidre.    Few  of  us  have 
had  a  keener  experience  of  sorrow  and 
suffering;  and   when   the  great  actor 
and  dramatist  died  all  but  on  the  stage, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  rest  came  to 
a  sufficiently  "perturbed  spirit"  Great 
man  as  he  is,  however,  Molidre,  like 
his  prototype  Rabelais,  was  more  In- 
clined to  laugh  and  sneer  at  human  in- 
firmities than  to  feel  the  divine  pity 
which  is  the  attribute  of  the  greatest 
men.  ,        l 

It  repays  the  reader  who  is  fond  of 
such  enjoyments  to  contrast  the  female 
characters  of  Shakespeare,  with  those 
of  Molidre.  The  task  is  at  once  pleas- 
ant and  edifying,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  not  space  to  attempt  it  I  can 
only  indicate  where  I  should  wish  to 
prove.  The  charge  that  has  been  occa- 
sionally brought  against  Shakespeare  is 
that  some  of  his  sweetest  characters 
are  less  beings  of  flesh  and  blood  than 
abstractions,  types  of  all  the  virtues. 
Mind,  I  am  myself  bringing  no  such 
arraignment  It  would,  however,  be 
difficult  I  suppose,  in  the  real  world 
to  find  innocence  such  as  is  depicted  In 
Miranda,  meekness  and  long-suffering 
such  as  we  find  in  Desdemona,  or  filial 
love  such  as  is  illustrated  in  Cordelia. 
Beatrice,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Juliet 
are  essentially  human,  and  Shakespeare 
has  given  us  besides  Lady  Macbeth, 
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Oertnide  and  Gressida,  and  has  been 
credited  with  showing  us  Tamora. 
Against  Molidre,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
Is  now  charged  that  his  women  are  too 
real,  too  human— too  nude,  in  fact  They 
are,  of  course,  models  of  purity  beside 
the  abandoned  creatures  of  our  Res- 
toration comedy.  They  are,  neverthe- 
less, delivered  to  the  instincts  of  their 
sex,  and  are  not  of  those  whom  a  man 
of  modern  days  could  easily  love  or 

Th«  G^ntlemaa'i  If  AgmaliM. 


would  ever  dream  of  marrying.  They 
are,  it  has  been  said,  "kneaded  of  ca- 
price, artifice  and  egotism."  I  leave 
further  illustration  to  cmother  time, 
possibly  to  other  pens ;  but  I  will  Just  ask 
the  admirer  of  Molidre  to  compare  for 
a  moment  the  innocence  of  Agnds  in 
"L'Ecole  des  Fdmmes"  with  that  of 
Miranda  in  '*The  Tempest"  There  Is 
all  the  distance  between  the  earth  and 
heaven. 


AT  THE  RIVER'S  EDGE. 

O  fiweet!  when  we  come  to  the  distant  days, 

When  the  fancies  fall  like  the  falling  flowers. 
And  the  meads  of  music  are  soundless  ways, 

And  the  wells  of  wishing  have  lost  their  powers; 
O  Sweet!  when  the  days  and  the  ways  are  thus, 

Shall  we  stand  and  tremble  on  Time's  thin  ledge, 
Forgetting  the  fields  of  the  years  behind. 
With  our  souls  so  dull  and  our  loves  so  blind. 
That  we  shall  not  see  what  Is  left  for  us 

lln  the  shadowy  dusk  at  the  River's  edge? 

We  hear  them  sigh  of  the  pains  of  age^ 

The  blight  of  beauty,  the  blood  grown  cold; 
We  see  the  sorrows  of  saint  and  sage 

When  the  psalm  is  sung  and  the  wisdom  told. 
•Did  they  love  so  little  and  fear  so  much 

That  the  birds  in  their  breasts  forbore  to  fledge? 
Did  they  find  no  flowers  in  the  paths  they  trod 
To  warm  their  hearts  to  the  old-world  sod. 
To  bloom  again  at  a  dear  hand's  touch 

In  the  shadowy  dusk  at  the  River's  edgi  / 

We  have  made  fair  plans  for  the  days  to  come— 

We  have  made  enough  for  a  thousand  years— 
Oh!  some  for  wonderful  work  and  some 

For  beautiful  rest— but  none  for  tears. 
Have  we  sinned  in  this?    Are  our  hopes  all  vain? 

Will  our  Joy  turn  bare  as  the  Hay-clad  hedge? 
If  it  be  that  the  cup  of  our  peace  must  spill. 
Will  the  Hand  that  empties  it  not  refill? 
Of  all  our  treasures  may  none  remain 

In  the  shadowy  dusk  at  the  River's  edge? 
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To-day  love's  meadows  are  laved  in  light, 

But  we  know  they  slope  to  a  far-otf  stream. 
Let  us  pluck  the  pleasures  of  life  aright. 

And  gamer  them  all  for  a  future  dream— 
For  the  last  late  dream  of  our  dreams  come  true. 

At  the  last  late  proof  of  our  proven  pledge; 
When  the  sun  that  showed  us  our  Joy  is  gone, 
O  Bweet!  may  the  birds  in  our  breasts  sing  on. 
And  the  blooms  revive  with  our  memories'  dew, 

In  the  shadowy  dusk  at  the  River's  edge. 
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It  is  not  the  strong  States  that  are 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
but  the  weak  ones,  such  as  Spain,  Tur- 
key and  Ohina.  They  who  had  watched 
the  prolonged  failure  of  Spain  to  sub- 
due the  rebellion  in  Ouba  realiased,  long 
before  the  United  States  declared  war, 
that  the  most  ancient  colonial  empire 
in  the  world  was  destined  to  pass  to 
another  master.  The  fears  aroused  by 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
were  due,  not  to  doubt  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  but  to  speculations  as 
to  whether  some  European  Power,  (Ger- 
many for  instance,  would  not  appear 
to  dispute  with  the  victor  the  prise. 
Similarly  the  Turkish  Bmpire  has  been 
for  half  a  century  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  for  the  claimants  of 
the  sick  man's  heritage  were  many. 
Now  China  has  suddenly  collapsed  into 
the  position  of  the  world's  invalid,  and 
is  likely  to  prove  a  more  dangerous  and 
troublesome  charge  than  ever  was  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  Not  that  we  share 
the  alarmist  view  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion that  prevails  in  certain  quarters. 
The  very  magnitude  <uid  complexity  of 
the  difficulty  that  has  burst  upon  the 
Western  world  must  prevent  anything 
like  a  permanent  settlement  or  even  an 
attempt  at  it,  for  the  present     To  put 


cm  apparently  contradictory  proposition, 
the  safety  of  the  world  lies  in  its  dan- 
ger. What  differentiates  the  present 
Chinese  crisis  from  its  predecessors, 
and  from  similar  crises  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, is  that  all  the  great  Western  Pow- 
ers, including  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  have  acquired  certain  definite 
rights  and  interests,  and  consequently 
obligations  in  the  Celestial  Bmpire. 
'But  the  Great  Powers  and  Japan  are 
not  going  to  fight  with  one  another 
over  the  business,  for  the  plain  and 
simple  reason  that  no  Power  is  at  pres- 
ent prepared  -to  take  the  consequences 
that  would  fiow  from  isolated  and 
armed  action.  Those  consequences 
would  not  merely  be  war  against  one 
or  more  of  the  other  Powers,  but  in  the 
event  of  victory  the  administration  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  interior  of  China. 
Is  there  any  of  the  interested  Powers 
that  is  prepared  to  embark  upon  a  pol- 
icy whose  failure  or  success  would  be 
almost  equally  disastrous.  Is  any 
Power  ready  to  risk  a  war  for  the 
privilege  of  governing  even  a  slice  of 
China?  Certainly  not  Russia;  certaiuly 
not  Japan;  while  the  absurdity  of  any 
of  the  Western  Powers  undertaking  to 
administer  the  interior  of  China  is  too 
obvious  for  argument   Fcht  the  treaty 
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ports,  the  cities  on  the  coast,  the  capi- 
tal, that  is  another  matter  to  which  we 
shall  return;  but  the  internal  goverh- 
ment  of  China!  The  area  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  is  computed  to  cover  one- 
twelfth  of  the  surface  of  the  globe;  it 
is  a  fourth  larger  than  the  area  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  population, 
which  is  roughly  put  at  350,000,000, 
works  out  at  83  persons  to  the  square 
mile  while  i^'rance  has  48  persons  to  the 
square  mile  and  the  United  States  17. 
The  leviathan  tumbles  about  his  un- 
wieldy bulk  in  the  ocean,  and  whilst 
*'he  lies  floating  many  a  rood,*'  no  one 
is  willing  to  throw  the  first  harpoon,  be- 
cause no  one  is  ready  to  take  the 
charge,  still  less  the  partition,  of  his 
carcase.  But  if  no  sane  man  dreams  of 
governing  by  foreign  officials,  whether 
Buropean  or  Japanese,  this  enormous 
territory,  packed  with  the  products  of 
an  arrested  civilization,  will  no  good 
come  out  of  the  present  crisis?  Will 
the  Boxers  be  put  down  as  the  Taipings 
were  put  down,  and  things  resume  their 
former  course  for  another  half-century? 
We  believe  that  good  will  issue 
from  the  present  state  of  things,  much 
good,  deplorable  though  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  might  be  In  the  meantime. 
The  Powers  of  the  world  have  gone  too 
far  to  turn  back  from  their  task;  they 
have  set  their  hands  to  the  plough,  but 
the  furrow  will  not  be  as  long  and  as 
deep  as  some  people  with  a  defective 
Imagination  seem  to  suppose.  The  al- 
lied Powers,  as  they  are  called,  though 
of  course  there  is  no  bond  but  that  of 
common  Interests  between  them,  are 
de  facto  at  war  with  China— the  Chi- 
nese forts  fired  upon  their  ships— and 
China  will  have  to  submit  to  their 
terms.  Those  terms,  if  we  mistake  not' 
will  take  the  shape  of  regularizing  the 
control  of  the  Powers  over  the  central 
Government  at  Peking,  and  over  the 
administration  of  the  rivers  and  the 
coa»t 
The  last  time  that  China  gave  seri- 


ous trouble  to  Burope  was  in  1856.  The 
notices  of  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Locli 
in  various  newspapers  have  recalled 
to  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion the  stirring  events  in  China  be- 
tween 1856  and  1860,   culminating  In 

I 

Lord  Blgin's  second  mission,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  and  Bnglish  troops 
upon  Peking,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Summer  Palace.  We  hope  there  will 
be  no  such  painful  incident  to-day  as 
the  capture  and  Imprisonment  of  Loch 
and  Parkes  with  their  gallant  little 
force.  But  there  might  be;  we  must 
steel  our  nerves  against  the  receipt  of 
unpleasant  news  at  any  moment,  and 
from  any  part  of  the  Chinese  Bmpire. 
As  in  1860  France  and  Bngland  forced 
China  to  accept  the  presence  of  their 
ambassadors  at  Peking,  so  in  1900  the 
allied  Powers,  with  greater  force  to 
back  their  demands,  and  with  far  wider 
and  more  definite  Interests  to  protect 
will  compel  "the  insoleiit  barbarian"  to 
swallow  a  much  larger  dose  of  inter- 
national control.  They  must  Indeed  do 
so  for  their  own  protection,  for  all  are 
agreed  that  the  risk  of  a  repetition  of 
the  present  outbreak  would  be  intoler- 
able. T6  give,  even  roughly,  the  de- 
tails of  any  scheme  of  ixitematioDal 
control  would  be  a  futile  and  presump- 
tuous attempt  The  scheme  will  prob- 
ably occupy  the  attention  of  all  the 
■Powers  for  some  mouths  to  come,  and 
will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  patience  and 
ingenuity  of  their  most  experienced 
diplomatists.  It  may,  however,  be  as- 
sumed, without  any  pretentions  to  a 
revelation,  that  the  Dowager  Bmpress 
will  disappear  as  a  factor  in  CSiinese 
politics,  and  that  a  fairly  large  com- 
posite force  will  be  stationed  for  some 
time  in  and  around  Peking  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  It  may  be  argued 
that  any  system  of  Joint  Intematloiia] 
control  is  doomed  to  failure,  that  a  con- 
dominium never  works,  as  the  case 
of  Bngland  and  France  in  Bgypt 
proves.    We  agree  that  a  dual  control 
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is  dangerouSt  for  one  or  the  other  Pow- 
er must,  in  the  long  run,  be  master. 
But  there  are  cases  when  there  is  safety 
In  a  multiplicity  of  counsellors,  and  we 
think  China  ks  one  of  them.  There  are 
not  the  same  objections  to  a  quintuple 
as  to  a  dual  control,  for  amongst  six 
Great  Powers  like  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, Japan,  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  subsid- 
iary interests,  such  as  those  of  Italy 
and  Austria,  there  will  be  a  public 
opinion  which  cannot  but  act  as  a  re- 
straint upon  the  unscrupulous  or  un- 
ruly member.  One  cause  of  apprehen- 
sion at  all  events  has  been  removed. 
By  the  correctness  and  moderation  of 
her  attitude  Japan  has  proved  her  right 
to  be  admitted  to  the  councils  and  the 
confidence  of  the  Western  Powers. 

The  points  which  we  wish  to  empha- 
size in  our  view  of  the  situation  are 
these:  that  there  cannot  be  from  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances,  any  radi- 
cal and  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Chinese  question  at  the  present  time; 
that  the  Powers  must  proceed  tenta- 
tively and  by  small  steps;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  politics  of  Peking  will, 
for  the  immediate  future,  take  the  place 
of  the  Eastern  Question  in  Europe  as 
a  source  of  interest  and  anxiety.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  intrigues  and  rumors 


of  war,  but— and  this  is  the  second 
point  we  wish  to  make — we  do  not  see 
any  danger  of  a  near  rupture  between 
any  of  the  Powers  concerned.  This 
latter  Judgment  is  based  upon  the  hypoth- 
esis that  an  enlightened  sense  of  self- 
interest  is  applied  by  all  the  powers  to 
the  problem  before  them.  We  think 
the  hypothesis  is  warranted,  because 
we  do  not  remember  a  time  when  the 
policy  of  the  European  Powers  was 
guided  with  a  greater  amount  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  German  Emperor  Is, 
in  our  eyes,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
safest  statesmen  in  Europe.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many,  we  believe  in 
the  pacific  principles  of  the  Tsar  of 
Russia,  and  in  his  power  to  enforce  his 
views  upon  his  ministers.  Even  if  we 
are  credulous  on  this  point,  those  min- 
isters are  far  too  shrewd  to  assume  the 
burthen  at  present  of  administering 
even  the  northern  part  of  China.  With 
regard  to  France,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  M.  Delcass6  has  steered  the  for- 
eign policy  of  his  country  in  trying 
times,  and  under  some  provocation, 
with  great  tact  and  self-restraint 
Japan  is  on  her  good  behavior  and  will 
not  disobey  the  other  Powers,  while 
the  United  States  are  certainly  not 
going  to  fight  for  or  with  anybody. 


THE   TWO  KINDS  OF  CRITICISM. 


An  American  writer  in  the  columns 
of  the  Chicago  Dial  has  lately  put  in  a 
plea  for  the  revival  of  the  good  old 
alashing  literary  criticism,  for  the  use 
of  the  cudgel  and  the  bludgeon  which 
Macaulay  wielded  against  Croker  and 
Robert  Montgomery.  We  are  living, 
he  says,  in  an  age  of  soothing-syrup, 
when  fourth-rate  works  are  '^boomed" 
into  temporary  notoriety,  and  when  no- 


body dare  say  what  he  really  thinks 
about  the  book  of  a  writer  whom,  per- 
haps, he  will  meet  at  the  club.  We 
need  a  healthy  revival,  this  writer  con- 
tends, of  the  old  and  harder  school  of 
criticism,  which  shall  put  the  public 
on  its  guard  against  inferior  works, 
and  especially  against  pretentious 
works,  which  now  secure  an  extensive 
sale   before   their   real     character    is 
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known.  And  now  some  enterprising 
person  has  enforced  this  advice  by  re- 
printing Dr.  Johnson's  "Short  Stric- 
tures on  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,'* 
originally  published  in  1765,  in  which 
the  Great  Cham  of  literature,  in  his 
sturdy  English  way,  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  in  a  few  brief,  sinewy  phrases  wha;t 
he  thought  of  Shakespeare,  not  hesitat- 
ing to  blend  condemnation  with  eulogy 
whenever  he  thought  the  occasion  re- 
quired it  Some  of  these  Judgments 
are  amusing.  Dr.  Johnson  thought, 
e.^.,  in  common  with  newer  Shakespea- 
rian lights,  that  "Love's  Labor  Lost"  is 
characteristic  of  Shakespeare,  and  yet 
that  there  are  vulgar  passages  in  It 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  told 
to  a  maiden  lady  like  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  finds  that  the  "Winter's  Tale"  Is 
full  of  "absurdities"  (we  suppose  the 
allusion  is  to  the  Bohemian  coast),  but 
yet  "very  entertaining;"  that  "Two 
Oentlemen  of  Verona"  exhibits  "a 
strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  Ig- 
norance, of  care. and  negligence;"  that 
"All's  Well  that  Ends  Well"  is  not 
"produced  by  any  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature;"  that  "Richard  III" 
contains  "some  parts  that  are  trifling, 
others  shocking  and  some  Improbal)le;" 
that  Cordelia's  death  is  contrary  to  the 
natural  ideas  of  Justice;  and  that 
"Julius  Cflesar"  is  "somewhat  cold  and 
unaffecting."  In  a  word,  Shakespeare 
Is  handled  by  Johnson  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  he  treated  Goldsmith  to  in 
a  conversation  with  Boswell. 

Johnson  acted  consistently  all  his  life 
through  on  'his  own  immortal  maxim, 
"Clear  your  mind  of  cant."  Prejudiced 
and  narrow  he  was,  nor  was  he,  In  our 
sense  of  the  term,  highly  cultivated. 
His  Judgment  was  constantly  at  fault, 
he  attributed  to  third-rate  authors  of 
his  time  merits  that  no  mortal  being  can 
perceive  in  them,  while  he  was  blind 
to  the  glories  of  "Lyddas."  But  no  man 
ever  lived  who  worshipped  so  sincerely 
at  the  shrine  of  truth;  and  If  there  were 


elements  in  Shakespeare  or  Miltcm  that 
he  thought  bad,  he  would  say  so  even 
were  all  the  world  in  arms  against  him. 
l^e  transcendent  value  of  sincere  in- 
dividual Judgment  was  to  him  the  most 
Important  fact  in  the  world.  True,  he 
looked  askance  in  religion  and  politics 
on  the  right  of  private  Judgment,  and 
the  9tcuru%  judicat  orMs  terrarum  which 
rang  in  the  ears  of  Newman  affected 
Johnson  to  an  unusual  degree.  But 
when  he  could  fling  off  the  weight  of 
established  institutions  and  make  free- 
incursions  into  the  Republic  of  Litera- 
ture, Johnson  was  no  man's  slave;  hla 
Judgments  were  Independent,  his  love 
of  truth  dominated  his  whole  being. 
He  trembled  before  George  III,  he 
thought  it  a  transcendant  honor  "to 
dine  with  the  canons  of  Christ-cl^arch;" 
but  when  It  came  to  prcmouncing  a  lit- 
erary Judgment,  this  hide-bound  old 
Tory  stood  upon  his  feet  and  became 
a  man.  No  writer  in  England  since  his 
time,  save  Macaulay,  has  so  effectively 
played  the  part  of  an  honest  and  deter- 
mined censor  of  everything  which  he 
conceived  to  be  weak  or  worthless.  He 
was  the  great  "hanging  Judge"  of  our 
literary  Tribunal. 

The  criticism  of  our  own  time  has 
adopted  a  quite  opposite  note,  derived* 
we  think,  largely  from  Salnte-Beuve» 
who  profoundly  Influenced  the  firstof  our 
contemporary  critics,  Matthew  Arnold. 
It  was  the  principle  of  Sainte-Beuve* 
as  it  Is  generally  of  modem  French 
criticism,  to  discover  positive  merit  and 
definite  formative  Ideas  rather  than  to 
denounce  or  condemn.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  criticism  of  fine  Intelligence, 
like  that  of  Goethe,  which  has  no  moral 
parthsanship,  no  partial  view,  but  whidi 
approaches  its  theme,  partly  as  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved,  partly  as  the  expres- 
sion of  an  idea  to  be  sympathetically 
understood.  Johnson  and  his  school 
have  their  point  of  view,  to  which  the 
writer  under  consideration  must  be  as- 
similated, to  whose  leading  maxims  he 
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must  subscribe,  whose  leading  conven- 
tions he  mu»t  accept  Sainte-Beuve 
has  no  point  of  view  save  that  of  a 
lover  of  good  art  and  a  mind  hospitable 
to  ideas.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  truth  was  the  goddess  of  the  one 
school,  beauty  of  the  other;  but  it  is 
not  untrue  to  say  that  any  high  ses- 
thetic  could  scarcely  be  looked  for  from 
one  who  styled  the  Greeks  of  Homer's 
day  "mere  barbarians,"  nor  is  it  unfair 
to  say  that  the  many-colored  aspect  of 
modem  life  has  turned  the  eyes  of 
many  of  our  contemporary  critics  from 
simple  principles  to  a  highly  complex 
state  of  moral  bewilderment  We  are 
now  soft  and  pliable.  There  seems  so 
much  to  be  said  for  any  point  of  view. 
Even  science  is  monthly  revising  some 
of  its  most  cherished  dogmas,  the 
mathematicians  are  beginning  to  doubt 
some  of  their  accepted  maxims,  Herr 
Nietzsche  tells  us  we  must  have  a  com- 
plete moral  revaluation.  When  in  sudi 
bewilderment  how  can  we  afford  to 
treat  any  new  writer  with  scorn?  Per- 
chance we  may  have  the  secret,  and  so 
we  put  aside  our  lingering  doubts  and 
find  out  what  can  be  genuinely  said  for 
him.  Life  is  so  puzzling,  the  mind  has 
BO  many  facets. 

We  are  all  living,  not  under  the  sway 
of  positive  convictions,  but  under  the 
reign  of  analysis,  in  an  atmosphere 
saturated  by  the  critical  spirit  John- 
son firmly  believed  in  the  spiritual  effi- 
cacy of  those  hot  cross  buns,  unmilked 
and  unsweetened  tea,  and  the  pew  in 
St  Clement-Danes  on  Oood  Friday.  Ab 
Carlyle  eald,  he  **icar8hipped  in  the  era 
of  Voltaire.'*  We  neither  find  now  the 
intense  narrow  conviction  of  Johnson 
nor  the  confident  and  sneering  persiflage 
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of  Voltaire.      We  have  no  mind  for 
either.    We  are  too  conscious  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cross-currents  for  the 
one,  too  burdened  with  the  weight  and 
mystery  of  the  world  for  the  other. 
We  are  in  a  mood  to  taste  everything, 
and,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  we  are 
ever  calling  for  something  new.    Our 
impressionism  in  art  has  extended  itself 
to  the  whole  of  life,  and  *as  we  have  no 
leisure  for  very  deep  and  prolonged 
study,  we  are  glad  to  fall  back  on  any 
new,    or   apparently   new,    experience 
of  life.  "What  have  you  to  say?"  we  ask 
each  new  writer,  and  we  please  ourselves 
for  the  hour  with  his  reply.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  the  true  attitude  of  the 
great  school  to  which  we  have  referred, 
but  it  is  the  attitude  of  what  Arnold 
would  have  called  its  "lighter  self;" 
and  it  is  substantially  the  literary  criti- 
cism of  the  moment    Probably  each 
school  has  its  uses  as  it  has  its  defects. 
Johnsonian  criticism  hardened  into  the 
"This  will  never  do"  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  greeting  to  the  "Lyrical  Bal- 
lads."     French  criticism  has  degener- 
ated into  the  sloppiest  phrase-monger- 
ing which  the  world  has  ever  known. 
But  the  excess  of  either  has  never,  we 
think,  prevented  a  good  book  from  being 
known,  or  made  of  a  bad  writer  much 
more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder.     The 
intellectual  world  rights  itself  after  the 
see-saw  of  literary  fashions.    We  are 
inclined  to  agree   with  the  writer  in 
the  Dial  that  after  all  this  syrup,  some 
wholesome  physic  would  not  now  be 
amiss.    But  happily  the  progress  of  the 
critical  spUit  spite  of  vagaries,  is  such 
that  no  undue  lowering  of  the  patient's 
constitution  need  be  seriously  appre- 
hended. 
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Sir  Is  a  aoan  substantive,  masculine 
and  applicable,  in  the  vocative  case,  to 
a  whole  sex.  The  first  meaning  of 
eldfr,  which,  in  the  Latin  belonged  to 
the  word  (corrupted  at  a  remote  p^od 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Cteulish  provin- 
cials, and  brought  still  curtailed  out  of 
France  into  England),  is  almost  obliter- 
ated under  its  modem  connotations.  It 
is  now  and  has  long  been  a  titie,  per- 
sonal or  heritable,  atta<4ied  to  the 
Christian  names  of  some  fortunate  sub- 
jects who  are  not  yet,  alas!  a  majority 
of  the  nation.  But  besides,  it  is  (or  may 
be)  used  to  address  all  and  sundry  in 
one  of  these  two  principal  senses:— 

Man  whom  I  honor,  knowing  who  you 

are; 
Man  whom  I  honor,  fiol  knowing  who 

you  are. 

The  plural  of  this  word  is,  in  the  same 
case,  Birn.    It  is  true  this  is  denied  as 
well  by  some  grammarians  as  by  many 
unlearned  pers<ms.    They  will  have  It 
this  monosyllable  is    anomalous,    and 
makes,  plwraUffr,  Oenllemefi.    They  ad- 
duce a  vast  number  of  examples  out 
of  the  beat  authors  for  this  use,  and 
are  never   tired  of  throwing  ridicule 
upon  the  other  as  a  Scotticism.    For 
my  part  I  should  have  no  trouble,  if 
space  were  given  me,  in  rebutting  an 
allegation  that  must,   I     confess,    be 
damning  if  it  were  proved;  but  what 
I  would  insist  on  here  is  that,  whatever 
the  authority   for  this  gentlemen,   the 
perversity  of  the  practice    is   obvious 
enough  to  have  warranted  the  breach 
of  a  far  more  uniform  tradition.  Public 
speaking  made  it;  indeed,  as  a  manner 
of  addressing  several  people  at  once, 
the  word  is  seldom  heard  but  in  drill- 
halls,      music-halls,      assembly-rooms, 
pump-rooms,   lecture-rooms   and  other 


places  where  crowds  are  harangued 
with  a  ceremony  rarely  used  towards 
the  units  which  compose  them. 

Now  the  reason  why  gentlemen  can- 
not be  the  plural  of  Sir  is  not  only  that 
the  former  word  is  more  restricted  in  Its 
application  than  the  latter  (for,  I  re- 
peat, every  one  in  breeches  is  Sir,  but, 
define  the  other  as  you  will,  it  wants 
something  more  to  be  that),  but  genUe- 
men  is  not  a  title  of  address  at  all.  It  Is 
a  qualification;  it  asserts  a  number  of 
facts  concerning  a  number  of  persons 
of  whom  it  is  improbable,  normally, 
that  the  speaker  should  have  so  much 
knowledge;  but,  if  he  had,  the  word 
should  not  stand  first  in  a  sentence  as 
a  call,  summons,  greeting  or  ejacola- 
tl(m.  My  Lords  likewise  implies  a 
fact  and  is  of  yet  more  restricted  ap- 
plication; but  it  is  an  appelative,  not 
a  qualification;  and,  so  far,  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  hail  the  whole  world 
My  Lords  (as,  indeed,  several  nations 
do)  than  Cfenilemen, 

When  you  look  into  this  matter  you 
will  be  apt  to  suppose  the  explanation 
why  gentlemen  came  to  be  made  the 
plural  of  Sir  is  that  it  seemed  to  square 
with  ladies,  by  which  word  we  address 
'tiie  other  sex  collectively.    Why  Madam 
should  not  take  on  a  simple  s  in  our 
language  I  c^pnot  imagine.    But  so  it 
is;  and  we  have  been  forced  to  press 
into  this  service  a  word  which  (having 
lost  its  ancient  sense  of  ^tread-keepers) 
was  already  distracted  by  a  double  use; 
for  it  was  both  a  prefix,  or  titie  of  dig- 
nity, and  a  qualification.    So,  from  the 
circumstance   that   for   the   plural   of 
Madam  we  had  adopted  a  word  correl- 
ative in  one  of  its  uses  with  gentlemen, 
this  latter  attribute  came  to  supply  a 
want  appropriately  provided  for  by  the 
regular  plural  Sirs, 
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As  Sir  is  any  one  in  breecnes,  so 
Madam  Is  any  one  In  petticoats.  Until 
the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  the 
word  was  fnlly  pronounced  even  in 
casual  colloquy;  then  it  became  the 
general  practice  to  say  Ma*am,  and  that 
prevailed  I  know  not  how  long.  But 
at  present  it  is  certain  Ma*am  Is  seldom 
heard,  except  at  Court;  elsewhere  few 
persons  who  are  civil  enough  to  address 
a  woman  (not  being  their  superior)  by 
any  title  at  all  say  Madam— ^m  archaism 
whereby  they  show  that  this  civility 
is  something  utterly  artificial  in  them. 
Drajpers,  indeed,  have  a  pronunciation 
of  their  own;  they  say  Modam,  and 
write  Madame.  The  English,  unlike 
most  other  languages,  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  addressing  women  between 
the  feme  sole  and  the  feme  coverte.  They 
are  all  equally  ifa'aiti,  at  least  in  the- 
ory; but,  for  some  reason,  it  struck 
every  one  suddenly  as  an  absurdity 
that  a  girl  should  be  called  like  a  ma- 
tron, and  therefore,  this  last  fifty  years, 
the  practice  has  been  with  people  of 
condition  to  call  her  nothing  at  all. 

But,  however,  the  fact  is  (and  this  is 
where  I  have  been  coming  all  along) 
that  all  civil  modes  of  address  are  be- 
coming rarer  and  rarer  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  but  a  thing 
quite  incontestable.  A  ceremonious 
vocative  is,  perhaps,  a  very  little  part  of 
politMiess,  but  it  is  by  far  the  easiest 
and  most  evident  of  any.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  consider  when  and  why  it  de- 
cayed. If  novels  were  a  safe  refiexlon 
of  manners,  I  should  say  that  in  Thack- 
eray's time  every  man  among  equals  of 
a  certain  refinement  was  Sir,  and  every 
woman  Ma*am.  In  Thackeray's?  why, 
even  in  Mr.  Meredith's  middle  age  it 
should  have  been  so.  But  these  novel- 
ists archaize  a  little  by  dramatic  sym- 
pathy, and  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
style  with  them  to  embellish  the  man- 
ners of  their  contemporaries.  Never- 
theless, it  is  certain  the  rusticity  which 
withholds  these  formulas  is  very  mod- 


ern. As  for  the  reason  why  they  are 
withheld,  the  definition  I  gave  above 
suggests  it  For  when  I  say  Sir  to  a 
man,  I  mean  simply  to  be  civil  to  him* 
either  because  I  knoiw  who  he  is,  or 
because  I  do  not  know  who  he  is.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  title  implying  distance  be* 
tween  the  speaker  and  the  person  ad- 
dressed; and  the  distance  may  spring 
from  the  veneration  in  which  the 
speaker  holds,  or  affects  to  hold  him* 
because  of  his  years,  his  eminence  or 
his  dignity;  from  a  particular  subordi- 
nation (as  a  servant's  to  his  employer, 
a  school-boy's  to  his  master,  a  soldier's 
to  his  officer,  and  the  like);  or  else  from 
the  mere  circumstance  that  a  stranger 
or  a  casual  acquaintance  is  the  person 
spoken  to,  not  an  Intimate.  In  this  last 
implication,  it  is  a  buffer  that  saves  yoa 
from  indiscriminate  familiarity,  exacts 
Just  what  respect  it  pays,  and  puts  tiie 
two  parties  in  their  place;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  Sir  was,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  useful  word  in  the  mouths 
of  women;  it  is  a  protection  they  dis- 
dain to-day.  Now  of  these  three  man- 
ners of  using  the  word  Sir  (or  ifa'ofiH 
it  is  all  one),  two  are  become  discred- 
ited, principally  because  the  third  Is 
the  most  notorious;  because  the  notion 
of  subordination  drove  out  the  notions 
of  proper  respect  and  cautious  cour- 
tesy; and  confounded  civility  with  ser- 
vility. It  became  offensive  to  a  great 
many  people,  who  were  by  no  means 
levellers,  to  address  their  equals  by  a 
syllable  which  they  exacted  jealously 
from  thehr  inferiors.  Besides,  that 
Plain  Man,  at  whom  not  so  far  back  I 
tilted  (and  shall  presently  have  at  him 
again),  in  his  rage  against  all  symbols 
and  ceremonies  and  his  zeal  for  simpli- 
fying life,  was  ready  at  once  to  tell  the 
world  that  true  poUienees  does  not  con- 
sist in  a  form  of  words,  but  is  only  in 
the  heart.  And,  lastly,  our  travelling 
Englishmen,  some  eighty  years  ago, 
having  earned  abroad  a  reputation  for 
surliness  and  summary  manners,  made 
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the  thing  a  matter  of  pride,  and  at-  seems  to  me,  why  the  civil  modes  of 
tached  incivility  along  with  impassiv-  address  are  become  more  uncommon 
Ity  to  onr  national  character,  then  form-  among  ns  than  in  some  other  conn- 
ing, tries. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons,  as  it  O.  P. 

Tbe  Spaakw. 


THE  SOUL'S  SURRENDER. 

If  Thou  wilt  take  my  heart,  O  Ood. 

And  mould  it  to  Thy  will. 
Then  through  the  stormy  scenes  of  life 

I  shall  be  calm  and  still. 

It  is  not  great  things  Thou  dost  ask 

Of  Thy  disciples.  Lord, 
But  what  of  good  they  each  can  do 

By  helpful  deed  or  word. 

While  some  bear  on  the  battlefleld 
The  standard  of  the  Oroas, 

Some  are  by  humbler  offices 
Refined  of  earthly  dross. 

The  grape  is  trodden  in  the  press . 

To  yield  the  quickening  wine. 
And  souls  by  sorrow  only,  win 

The  brotherhood  Dlvlnew 

There  Is  no  death  save  fear  of  defttk; 

The  soul  that  once  is  free 
Shall  find  beyond  the  veil  of  Time 

But  larger  liberty. 

Then  will  I,  Lord,  await  the  end 

With  no  unfilial  dread. 
And  listen  for  Thy  voice  to  call 

The  Living  from  the  Dead. 

Q.  Bamen  BmUh. 


4ood  Words. 


THE  LIVIISTG  AGE: 
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BRITISH  VACILLATION  IN  CHINA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


Weariness,   if  not   despair,    must  be 
the  dominant  feeling  of  the  writer  upon 
the  Far  East  who  takes  up  his  pen  once 
more,   at   this   moment   of   latest  and 
greatest  crisis  to  discuss  British  policy 
in  relation  to  the  Chinese  Empire.    A 
dozen,  perhaps  a  score  of  writers  In 
this  country  know  the  Far  East  well, 
they  have  clearly  foreseen   what  has 
been  coming,  they  have  persistently  is- 
sued advice  and  warnings.      As  each 
fresh   rebuff   or   crisis   has   confirmed 
their  prophecies  they   have  redoubled 
•their  appeals  for  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  definite,  consistent  and  supported 
policy.    For  all   the  effect  they   have 
had  upon  the  Foreign  Office  they  would 
have  been  more  usefully  employed  In 
whitewashing  its  cellars. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  rival  has  with- 
stood us  to  our  face  in  the  daylight, 
and  sown  tares  in  our  fields  In  the 
night,  and  in  the  body  we  have  tried 
to  preserve,  the  process  of  decay  has 
gone  so  steadily  on  that  probably  no 
political  antiseptic  will  now  be  able  to 
save  it  from  dissolution.  Suddenly— - 
except  to  those  who  have  cried  from 
the  watch-towers  in  vain— an  appalling 
situation  faces  us;*  every  foreigner  In 
Peking,  including  diplomatists,  ladies 
and  children,  is  virtually  a  prisoner, 
in  imminent  peril  of  outrage,  torture 

^  I  write  OD  the  23rd  of  June. 


and   death;   a   foreign   relief   force   of 
2,000  men  has  not  been  heard  of  for  a 
week;    the   famous    but    old-fashioned 
Taku  forts,  having  fired  upou  the  foreign 
fleet  at  midnight,  obviously  by  order  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  have  been  bom- 
barded, blown  up  and  occupied  at  a 
serious  loss  of  foreign  life;  the  railways 
are  destroyed  and  all     the    telegraph 
wires  are  cut— if  the  250  Europeans  in 
Peking  had  been  massacred  eight  days 
ago  we  should  not  know  it  yet;  and  all 
tlie  foreign  buildings  at  Peking,  except 
the  legations,  including  the  large  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cathedral,  upon  the  porch 
of   which    is   an    Imperial    inscription 
hitherto  supposed  to  guarantee  it  under 
all  possible  circumstances  from  injury 
at  Chinese  hands,  and  the  buildings  of 
the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  Chinese 
property  and  the  bulwark  of  such  Chi- 
nese  solvency   as    exists,    have   been 
burned.    The  Western  world  has  never 
found  itself  in  such  an  embarrassing 
position   In   China  before,   and   If.   as 
seems  probable  at  this  moment,  all  the 
organized  Chinese  forces  Join  in  an  at- 
tempt to  expel  the  foreigner,  and  the 
always  simmering    rebellions    of    the 
south  break  into  flame,  as  they  are  al- 
most certain  to  do  if  the  situation  Is 
prolonged,  it  is  Impossible  to  foresee 
the  end  or  to  say  how  the  West  is  to 
re-establish  its  prestige  and  authority. 
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England  has  been  for  fifty  years  the 
paramount  Power  in  China.  By  the 
vast  preponderance  of  her  trade,  the 
numbers  of  her  nationals  living  and 
trading  there,  her  experience  of  the 
Bast,  her  supply  of  capable  adminis- 
trators, her  unquestioned  command  of 
the  sea  highway  thither,  the  position 
of  leader  has  naturally  fallen  to  her 
among  the  nations.  How  she  has  ac- 
quitted herself  of  this  responsible  and 
proud  task  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
facts  of  the  situation  to-day  as  sum- 
marized above.  The  humiliation,  the 
loss,  the  possible  horrors,  lie  chiefly  at 
the  door  of  England.  Her  paramountcy 
is  gone  forever,  beyond  the  faintest 
possibility  of  retrieval.  That  the  open- 
ings for  her  trade  will  be  largely  cur- 
tailed is  also  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt  Our  statesmen  have  been  la^ 
mentably  and  conspicuously  wanting 
in  the  energy  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  task,  and  as  the  most  im- 
portant problems  have  arisen  during 
Lord  Salisbury's  present  Government, 
it  is  the  Cabinet  of  to-day  that  has 
done,  or  left  undone,  most  to  bring  this 
injury  upon  the  nation. 

m 

Since  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  in 
office  there  have  been  several  occasions 
when  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
affairs,  backed  by  bold  and  straightfor- 
ward action,  would  have  preserved  the 
integrity  of  China,  kept  for  all  nations 
alike  the  huge  actualities  and  greater 
potentialities  of  her  trade  and  postponed 
indefinitely,  if  not  forever,  the  dangers 
of  a  war  over  her  partition.  The  abil- 
ity of  England  to  do  this  thing  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  world 
realizes  that  we  are  by  fixed  policy  a 
free-trading  nation,  and  that  our  object 
is  to  maintain  open  markets  for  all. 
The  United  States  and  Japan,  with  pos- 
sibly Germany  as  well,  would  have 
supported  us  in  diplomatic  action  di- 
rected to  this  end— indeed,  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  nothing  was  to  be 


expected  from  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
United  States  Government  took  the 
matter  up  and  secured  assurances  of 
definite  adherence  to  the  '*open  door" 
from  every  nation  except  Russia,  whose 
reply  was  characteristically  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  But  this  was  too  late 
to  prevent  the  absorption  of  Manchuria 
by  a  Power  whose  fixed  policy  is  the 
prohibition  of  foreign  trade,  whereas 
there  was  plenty  of  time,  after  the  in- 
tentions of  Russia  were  plain  to  all  the 
world,  to  secure  a  general  declaration 
of  open  trade  policy  for  all  China  for- 
ever, which  no  Power  could  have  sub- 
sequently abrogated  except  by  force  of 
arms. 

Sooner  or  later  order  will  reign  once 
more  in  Peking,  there  will  be  some  cen- 
tral authority  there,  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  Powers  will  once  more  l)e  about 
their  business—or  other  Ministers  if 
these  are  In  their  graves.  Then  Eng- 
land will  have  to  profess  a  policy  of 
some  kind,  and  make  an  effort  of  some 
sort  to  carry  it  out  Beneath  any  pol- 
icy there  are  a  number  of  axioms,  and 
so  far  as  these  are  borne  in  mind  that 
policy  will  stand  a  chance  of  success, 
and  so  far  as  they  are  overlooked  It 
will  once  more  fail.  Expert  opinion 
will  differ  someiwhat  of  course,  con- 
cerning these  axioms,  but  upon  most 
of  them,  all  who  know  the  Far  Bast, 
will  be  in  substantial  agreement  and 
my  desire  here  is  to  set  some  of  these 
plainly  forth.  Before  doing  so,  how- 
ever, it  is  essential  to  recall  to  public 
attention  a  few  of  the  extraordinary 
lapses  from  common  sense  and  com- 
mon energy  that  have  characterized  our 
treatment  of  the  Chinese  problem  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  So  many  other 
exciting  events  have  overlaid  them 
that  they  have  probably  passed  out  of 
public  recollection. 

Is.  it  generally  remembered,  for  iD- 
stance,  that  the  British  Parliament 
passed  a  resolution  formally  declaring 
the  integrity  of  China  to  be  a  British 
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concern?      It  meant  nothing,  and  no 
action  whatever  was  intended  to  follow 
it    It  was  tossed  as  a  sop  by  a  policy- 
less  Government  to  an  uneasy  House. 
Could  anything  have  been   more  dis- 
creditable to  the  British  Empire  than 
this  bit  of  feeble  bluff?   The  Cassini 
Convention  is  even  less  likely  to  be 
recollected.      In  November,   1895,   the 
Times  published   a   telegram   from   a 
correspondent  in  Hong  Kong,  stating 
that  a  secret  treaty  had  been  signed 
between  Russia  and  China,  by  which 
the  former  was  conceded  the  right  of 
anchorage  for  her  fleet  in  Port  Arthur, 
and  the  right  to  build  railways  across 
Manchuria  to  Vladivostok     and    Port 
Arthur.    The  Russian  Embassy  in  Lon- 
don at  once  declared  these  statements 
to  be  "absolutely  unfounded."     On  the 
28th  of  October,  1896,  the  North  China 
Daily  News  published  the  full  text  of 
this   Convention,   which   was   seen  to 
place  the  whole  of  northern  China  vir- 
tually under  Russian  protection— Rus* 
sia  might  station  any  force  she  pleased 
in  this  territory,  raise  and  drill  Chinese 
levies,  develop  mineral  resources,  forti- 
fy Port  Arthur,  Talienwan  and  Kiao- 
chao;  if  she  found  herself  in  danger  of 
war,  China  bound  herself  not  to  cede 
strategical  points  to  any  other  Power, 
and  Russia  undertook  to  defend  China 
against  other    foreign    encroachment. 
Again  and  again  the  British  Qovem- 
ment  denied  the  existence  of  this  Con- 
vention.   Yet  for  six  weeks  the  ba^^gage 
of  the  Russian  Minister  in  Peking  was 
packed  ready  for  his  instant  departure 
as  soon  as  it  was  signed,  and  his  car- 
riages and  mule  litters  stood  ready  all 
this  time  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Rus- 
sian Legation.      The  Times  felt  com- 
pelled by  courtesy,  in  view  of  the  offi- 
cial  Russian   denial,   to   repudiate   its 
correspondent,  but  the  English  papers 
in  the  Far  East  persisted  in  the  fact 
of  the  Convention,  and,  as  I   myself 
knew  this  correspondent  intimately  and 
the  sources  of  his  information,  I  wrote 


at  the  time,  *'I  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  although  the  statement  as 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  private  treaty 
may  have  been  textually  inaccurate, 
the  broad  fact  is  indubitable."  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  Foreign 
Office  would  have  inquired  privately 
into  the  sources  of  so  very  serious  a 
rumor.  On  the  contrary,  it  simply  in- 
formed Russia  indirectly  that  she  could 
not  be  allowed  to  possess  herself  of 
Port  Arthur.  On  the  8th  of  February, 
1898,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Curzon  reassured 
the  House  of  Commons  as  follows:— 

Up  to  now,  Russia  has  done  nothing 
in  respect  of  Port  Arthur  which  she 
lias  not  been  perfectly  entitled,  under 
treaty  rights,  to  do.  Russia  has  sent 
ships  of  war  to  Port  Arthur;  and  if 
blame  is  to  be  attached  to  her  for  so  do- 
ing. Her  Majesty's  government  must 
be  included  in  the  accusation,  for  a 
fortnight  ago  we  did  exactly  the  same 
thing  (Cheers).  The  right  to  send 
ships  of  war  to  Port  Arthur  is 
a  right  which  we  enjoy  together 
with  other  Powers  under  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin,  and  vihen  the  occaHon  arises, 
ire  shall  do  it  again. 

On  the  27th  of  March  the  "lease"  of 
Port  Arthur  by  China  to  Russia  was 
signed  by  Li  Hung-chang,  Chang  Chih- 
tnng  and  M.  Pavloff,  the  Russian  repre- 
sentative in  Peking,  with  the  following 
as  its  Article  VI:— 

The  governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries agree  that  as  Port  Arthur  is  sole- 
ly a  naval  port,  only  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese vessels  are  to  be  allowed  to  use 
it,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  a  closed 
port  as  far  as  the  war  and  mer- 
chant vessels  of  other  Powers  are  con- 
cerned. 

Thus,  within  seven  weeks  the  remark 
of  the  Under-Secretary  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  shown  by  events  to 
be  as  ignorant  in  fact  as  it  was  flippant 
In  form.  The  above  "lease"  was  not 
generally  known  until  the  3d  of  June, 
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when  the  Times  pabli»lied  It.    At  once 
Lord  KallMbury  telegraphed  to  the  Brit- 
ish  Ambassador  in  8l   Petersburg  to 
Inquire  if  it  was  correct,  and  to  instruct 
him,  in  that  case,  to  point  out  to  the 
Russian  Government   that  Article   VI 
was  **quite  inconsistent  with  the  spe- 
<MSlc  assurances  of  the   Uussian  Oov- 
emment  and  with  our  treaty  rights  in 
Chinese   ports.'*    This    infantile    belief 
that  the   Russian   Government   would 
care  a  jot  alK>ut  **specific  assurances'' 
and  "treaty  righu"  in  a  matter  which 
Russia   bad  so  close  at   heart  as  the 
eventual   mastery   of   northern   China, 
when  she  Icuew  perfectly  well  that  a 
few  sarcastically   turned   sentences   in 
a  desfiatch  would  be  all  she  would  have 
to  bear  for  ignoring  tliem.  is  of  a  piece 
with  too  much  of  our  diplomacy  for 
years    past.    Of    c<iurse    Russia    i>ooh- 
f>oohed   all   the  objections,    with   even 
less  consideration  for  our  feelings  than 
usual.    One  course  alone   wrnild   have 
saved   the   situation.       The   treaty   of 
Tientsin  il8>'>Si  gives  us  *'free  and  equal 
partici[iation  in  all  privileges,  immuni- 
ties  and   advantages   that   may    have 
)>eeu.  or  may  be  hereafter,  granted  by 
IIi«(  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  China  to 
the  Government  or  the  subjects  of  an> 
other  nation."     Here  was  a  clear  issue 
—the  del JlMf rate  infraction  by  Russia  of 
the  old  t^tanding  treaty   rights  of   all 
o^iier  nations.    Tlie  British  flagship— a 
iijorf  p'/werful  v#ff4!*el  than  any  Russia 
bad  on  the  sprn— should  have  been  or- 
dfr»d     u»     enter     Port     Arthur,      by 
for'^-'r     If     ne<r*-ssary.     and     to     stay 
:h<-re   nnr.'l   the   affair   was   settled   in 
a/^-^y>nlance  with   r!j»'  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin, rhe  Magna  ('hftrtn  of  the  West  in 
China.    Kvery  srnd^nt  of  the  Interna- 
tional   :4iri]arion    knows    that    Russia 
would  nor  have  a^-i.-epted  the  gage  of 
battle:  bnt  ev^n  if  she  had.   It   would 
liave  Xn-^u  better  to  fight  her  with  the 
allies  we  should  necessarily  have  had, 
on  such  an  issue,  than  to  po!«tpone  an 
Inevitable  conflict  until  she  had  queened 


several  more  pawzuc    UtrZ^^r*-  ~iiifc   lub. 

the   British   Govemiuea:    mml    rrLtmnu:- 

ted  a  blunder  witfaoui  y^rhlk^L  n.  muc- 

eru  diplomacy  for  sb««T  ^sci;c=niat-.  "Tsit 

<:ountry   and   tiie  Uoii«e  i^Z  «.~M'iniiiinw 

had  fiecome  very  re^^tlew  a:  lii^  jn*^ 

[lect  of  the  sefsore  of  Por:  Aruinr  iv 

Russia  and  the  appai>mt  failure  ^ 

Halisbury  to  take  any  step*  i.fii 

this.  Thereapon,  besides  tlfee«asMa[«£ax:  if 

Mr.Cnrzon  quoted  above abosiisieidigik 

which  was  received  with  hear7  •fOMfS* 

of  relief  in  the  House,  tbe  A«iaJz:fcJ7 

circulated  a  list  of  ships*  siataons  i2  'rte 

Far  East  containing  these  wo->ls:  ~a: 

Port    Arthur,    Immortality  and    I?a:- 

genia."     That  is,  we  had  two  pom-xtii 

cruisers  at  tbe  danger-point  to  nir^ 

our  rights.    Naturally  the  coon  try  was 

much  relieved  and     CTlticlsm    ceai^L 

^^hortly    afterwards    Russia    ivques^cd 

iliat  these  two  ships  should  be  wVC^ 

drawn,  and  by  an  act  of  foUy  wiihoa: 

iHiual,  I  repeat,  in  diplomatic  annab, 

they   were  withdrawn— forever.      And 

the  country,  after  being  quieted  by  rb^ 

news  of  their  presence  there,  was  pori* 

tively  assured  that  their  presence  bad 

IKwsessed  no  signification  whatever! 

Once  more  a  domestic  storm  broke 
upon  the  Government,  and  a  dangerous 
discussion  loomed  ahead  in  the  House. 
To  stave  off  this— to  have  something 
to  pacify  its  supporters  with— the  Cro?- 
emment  arranged  with  Japan,  always 
ready  to  act  with  us  in  keeping  China 
open,  to  occupy  Wei-hai-wei  when 
Japan  evacuated  It  upon  payment  of 
the  remainder  of  the  war  indemnity  by 
China.  Military  and  naval  opinion,  al- 
most without  exception  has  declared 
this  place  to  be  useless  to  us:  the  Gov- 
ernment was  besought  by  one  of  the 
first  authorities  upon  strategy  not  to 
put  any  valuable  stores  there  to  be  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  or  to  keep  the  fleet 
idle  in  defending  them;  ten  thousand 
men  would  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
place,  and  we  have  raised  one  solitary 
regiment  of  Chinese;  a  million  sterling 
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Tvould  have  to  be  spent  in  fortifications, 
and  we  have  spent  nothing;  our  vital 
interests,  now  that  the  partition  of 
China  has  begun,  are  in  the  Yangtse 
Valley,  and  the  Wei-hai-wei  can  no 
more  defend  that,  as  a  great  military 
authority  has  said,  than  a  helmet  upon 
a  man*s  head  would  defend  his  vitals; 
the  place,  in  fact,  is  an  encumbrance 
to  us  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  while 
any  commercial  value  it  might  have 
had  has  been  destroyed  by  our  volun- 
tary promise  to  Germany  not  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  from  it  to  any  other 
part  of  the  province. 

The  list  of  further  failures  of  our 
d!ploma<*y  in  the  Far  East  is  far  too 
long  to  pursue,  but  one  or  two  others 
must  be  mentioned.  We  offered  a  large 
loan  to  China  and  strongly  urged  her 
to  accept  it.  Russia  forbade  her,  and 
she  declined  it.  British  capital  was 
provided  to  build  tlie  railroad  from 
Peking  to  Niu-chwang;  Uussia  pro- 
tested; we  wrote  many  strongly- worded 
despatches;  and  then  accepted  the  Rus- 
sian insistence  that  the  loan  should 
not  give  the  right  to  any  lien  upon  the 
railway.  Tlie  country  became  uneasy 
at  the  apparent  neglect  of  our  interests 
in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  but  was  once 
more  reliev€»d  by  the  Government's  as- 
surance that  an  undertaking  had  been 
given  by  the  Chinese  Government  safe- 
guarding these  interests.  Three  and  a 
half  months  later  this  undertaking  was 
issued  to  the  public,  but  immediately 
withdrawn  iMM^ause  the  official  copy 
contained  Mr.  Curzon's  private  margin- 
al notes— "strictly  speaking,  this  Is  not 
grammar,"  etc.  It  proved  to  be  ab- 
solutely worthless.  I  quote  the  com- 
ment of  the  Times:— 

Perhaps  our  light-hearted  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  would  not  mind  even 
the  ridicule  with  which  his  careless- 
ness has  covered  him  If  it  helped  him 
to  divert  public  attention  from  the  sub- 
stance of  these  documents.  ...  In 
point     of     fact,     this     assurance  up- 


on which  our  Ministers  have  so  often 
prided  themselves  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  British  policy  in  the 
(*ar  East,  turns  out  to  be  no  assurance 
at  all.  No  man  In  private  life  would 
invest  a  single  sovereign  on  the 
strength  of  a  declaration  so  evasive  and 
illusory.  .  .  .  This  is  nothing  more 
than  an  academic  expression  of  opin- 
ion, which  commits  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  nothing.  It  might  change 
its  opinion  tomorrow  and  cede  half  the 
valley,  yet,  were  this  a  transaction  be- 
tween iodividudls  to  be  8ubmitte<1  to 
an  ordinary  tribunal,  we  should  simply 
be  laughed  out  of  court  if  we  pretended 
to  found  a  claim  upon  sucii  a  simu- 
lacrum of  an  assurance.  ...  Is  it  not 
tini«»  lor  Her  .Majesty's  Government  to 
drop  playing  with  phrases  and  to  look 
at  facts? 

One  of  the  facts  was  that  not  long 
afterwards  a  concession  for  a  railway 
from  Peking  to  Hankow,  the  great  port 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Yangtse  Valley, 
was  granted  <in  spite  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's energetic  protests— on  paper)  to 
a  Belgian  company,  financed  by  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank— that  is,  by  the 
Russian  Government  under  one  of  its 
numerous  aliases. 

During  the  time  these  things  were 
going  on  it  was  impossible  for  the  coun- 
try, through  its  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, to  obtain  prompt,  accurate, 
or  even  straightforward  information. 
One  glaring  example  must  sutllce. 
When  the  British  Government  offered 
its  loan  to  China  and  strongly  urged 
acceptance,  while  Russia  was  success- 
fully intriguing  against  it.  Ministers  in 
both  Houses  were  sharply  questioned 
as  to  the  progress  of  negotiations.  At 
the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  these 
two  absolutely  contradictory  answers 
were  given.  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
House  of  Lords:— 

I  am  not  going  through  the  propos- 
als; the  UHgotlations  are  not  concluded 
and  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  do 
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Mr.  Balfour  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons:— 

The  whole  transaction  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  ancient  history.  I  mean  the  loan 
negotiations;  they  do  not  ask  for  the 
loan,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

Again,  the  Times  said:  '*It  is  difficult 
to  be  quite  accurate  about  the  Belgian 
concession  because  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Gurzon  are  not  in  agreement  about 
its  history."  In  fact,  Mr.  Curzon's  an- 
swers in  Parliament  became  something 
of  a  public  scandal,  in  proof  of  which 
strong  statement  it  may  suffice,  to 
save  space,  to  quote  the  remark  of  the 
Times  that  "we  are  lulled  to  sleep  for 
months  by  Parliamentary  statements 
of  a  more  or  less  disingenuous  charac- 
ter." 

To  conclude:  the  situation  two  years 
ago  was  that  the  policy  imperatively 
required  by  British  interests  in  China, 
and  openly,  indeed  even  defiantly,  pro- 
fessed by  the  British  Goyernment,  was 
hopelessly  beaten  and  driven  from  the 
field.  Once  more  I  cite  the  Times,  a 
strong  supporter  in  other  matters  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  administration,  since 
my  own  assertion  to  this  effect  might  be 
regarded  by  those  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  facts  as  a  partizan  utter- 
ance:— 

It  is  most  surprising  that,  after  its 
failure  and  its  utter  impossibility  have 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  on  complacently  behav- 
ing as  if  the  open  door  policy  were  alive 
and  winning  all  along  the  line.  In  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  that  policy 
is  merely  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  The 
other  policy  for  good  or  ill  Is  dominant 
and  inevitable.  Each  nation  is  taking 
in  hand  as  much  of  China  as  she  can 
deal  with,  and  all  are  firmly  resolved 
that  British  trade  shall  not,  if  they  can 
help  it,  effect  an  entry  into  their  areas. 
Are  we  to  go  on  for  ever  trying  to  keep 
out  the  ocean  with  a  mop  or  are  we 
going  to  take  the  world  as  we  find  It, 
and  to  secure  at  least  some  area  of 


Chinese  territory  where  British  eater- 
prise  may  have  a  chance?  At  present 
there  are  few  indications  that  the 
problem  has  been  seriously  grappled 
with  by  the  Government. 

In  view  of  such  an  outcome  of  British 
efforts,  it  would  be  too  painful  to  char- 
acterize the  following  brave  words 
spoken  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House 
of  Lords:— 

Not  only  have  we  not  surrendered 
one  lota  of  our  treaty  rights,  but  we 
have  no  intention  of  surrendering 
them,  and  though  I  will  not  make  use 
of  those  high-sounding  words  which 
grate  on  the  noble  earl's  nerves,  I  will 
say  there  is  no  effort  which  this  coun- 
try will  not  make  rather  than  allow 
those  rights  to  be  destroyed. 

"Words,  words,  words,"  only  good  to 
be  laid  away  in  the  camphor  of  a  stu- 
dent's note-book  alongside  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach's  equally  brave  and  equal- 
ly empty  declaration  that  "  the  Gov- 
ernment were  absolutely  determined  at 
whatever  cost,  even  at  the  cost  of  war 
if  necessary,  that  tiie  door  should  not 
be  shut" 

Unless  we  thoroughly  realize  how 
badly  we  have  done  in  the  past,  there 
is  no  hope  that  we  shall  do  better  in  the 
future.  The  object  of  this  brief  but 
humiliating  retrospect,  therefore,  is  to 
exhibit  the  urgency  of  a  complete 
change  in  our  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Chinese  problem.  Two  things  are 
indispensable.  First,  a  policy;  second, 
a  determination  to  carry  it  out  The 
second  of  these  can  be  furnished  only 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  but 
the  former  is  a  matter  of  discussion  and 
knowledge,  and  the  light  of  past  experi- 
ence. Hitherto  we  have  had  no  policy 
at  all;  nobody  can  look  at  the  Far  East- 
em  record  of  the  present  Government 
and  believe  that  at  any  time  they  had 
definitely  decided  what  they  wished  to 
do,  except  from  day  to  day,  or  at  what 
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point  they  would  stand  fast    As  the 
late  German  Minister  to  China  said  on 
his  return,  the  action  of  England  has 
been  consistent  in  nothing  except  its 
vacillation.      Now  a  determined   and 
consistent  policy  must  be  based  upon 
certain  accepted  truths,  as  essential  to 
the  resolution  of  our  Chinese  question, 
as  the  axioms  are  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem  in  Euclid.      What,  then,  are 
the  axioms  founded  in  fact  or  inculcat- 
ed by  experience,  of  a  British  Far  East- 
ern policy?   I  put  forward  the  follow- 
ing as  affording  a  basis  for  discussion: 
1.    Tlwrt  in  no  9Wih  thing  as  **China.'* 
—We    are    accustomed    to    speak    of 
'^China'*  and  "the  Chinese  people"  as  if 
they  were  distinct  entities.   This  is  an 
error  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  our 
mistakes  and  confusions.    We  may  use 
the  word  China  as  a  convenient  expres- 
sion to  connote  a  certain  vast  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  but  in  no  more 
exact  sense.    What  figures  as  China  on 
the  map  is  a  number  of  districts,  often 
separated  from  each  other  and  from 
the  centre  by  immense  distances,  dif- 
fering widely  in  climate,  resources  and 
configuration,   inhabited  by  people  of 
largely    varying    race,    temperament, 
habit,  religion  and  language.     The  Mo- 
hammedans, of  whom  there  are  thirty 
millions,  regard  the  Buddhists  as  irre- 
ligious foreigners.    "The  inhabitants  of 
the   central  and   northern   provinces," 
says  Mr.  Keane,  "scarcely  regard  those 
of  the  extreme  southeast  districts  as 
fellow-countrymen   at   all."    A   native 
of  Shanghai  was  heard  to  say,  "There 
were  seven  Chinamen  and  two  Canton- 
ese."   A  man  from  Tientsin  and  a  man 
from  Canton  can  no  more  talk  to  each 
other  than  can  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Dutchman.    Moreover,  there  exists  be- 
tween them  a  virulent  race-hatred.     I 
lost  the  best  Chinese  servant  I  ever  had 
because,  being  from  the  north,  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  accompany  me  in 
the  south  of  China  where  his  speech 
would  have  betrayed  him.    "Cantonese 


velly  bad  man,  master,"  he  said  to  me; 
"I  go  home."  This  curious  inter-ha- 
tred is  conspicuous  where  Chinese  from 
different  parts  of  China  meet  together, 
as,  for  example,  in  Bangkok,  or  on  the 
plantations  in  Malaya  or  the  Dutch 
Indies.  Savage  faction-fights  are  of 
constant  occurrence.  Consequently  it 
is  easy  to  raise  a  force  of  Chinese  in 
one  place  to  fight  Chinese  in  another. 
It  is  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"China"  that  the  military  caste  of  the 
Manchus,  comparatively  infinitesimal 
in  numbers,  have  been  able  to  impose 
their  rule  upon  the  enormous  masses 
of  Chinese.  Thus  it  is  unwise  to  predi- 
cate anything  of  China  as  a  whole,  or 
to  believe  that  what  suits  one  part  will 
necessarily  suit  another.  To  this  extent 
the  partition  of  China  would  rest  upon 
a  scientific  and  practical  basis. 

2.  "CAifta"  icUl  not  reform  itself  in 
any  tray.— This  axiom  arises  naturally 
from  the  preceding.  Over  the  hetero- 
geneous and  confiicting  masses  of  China 
there  has  never  been  any  effective  cen- 
tral control,  and  what  control  there  has 
been  has  steadily  grown  weaker.  The 
"Vermilion  pencil"  makes  a  faint  mark 
in  the  south,  while  in  the  southwest 
and  extreme  northwest  it  has  little 
but  an  academic  infiuence,  and  on  the 
Tibetan  borders  none  at  all.  "Respect 
this!"  appended  to  every  imperial  re- 
script in  the  Peking  Gazette,  is  as  far 
from  actuality  as  the  "Oyez"  of  the 
usher  with  us,  or  the  challenge  of  the 
Queen's  champion  at  the  Ooronation. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest 
possibility  of  the  establishment  by  Chi- 
nese authority  of  a  national  army,  or 
navy,  or  civil  service.  And  the  corrup- 
tion which  is  the  fatal  curse  of  China 
is  directly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  any  central  author- 
ity to  exercise  control  over  local  offi- 
cials, in  the  absence  of  this,  to  pay 
them.  The  Chinese  people  in  the  lan- 
guage of  physics,  is  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture  and  not  a  chemical  compound,  and 
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therefore  It  Is  irresponsive  to  the  action 
of  any  single  re-agent,  and  Incapable  of 
exhibiting  any  common  property. 

It  follows  that  the  bogey  of  the  "yel- 
low peril,"  the  conquest  of  Europe  by 
the  Chinese,  and  such-like  anticipations, 
have  no  basis  in  fact.  The  late  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson  started  this  in  recent 
years,  and  the  present  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  said  to  share  his  view.  When 
horses  and  dogs  mutiny,  and  harness 
and  muzzle  men,  China  will  invade  Eu- 
rope, and  not  before.  The  same  funda- 
mental misconception  which  invented 
this  nightmare  has  led  other  writers 
into  similar  errors  of  predication.  For 
instance,  when  war  broke  out  between 
China  and  Japan,  Mr.  Curzon,  at  the 
end  of  two  long  and  carefully  reasoned 
letters  to  the  Times,  reached  this  im- 
posing conclusion: 

China  pours  upon  the  enemy  an  inex- 
haustible volume  of  men;  her  resources 
are  almost  illimitable;  her  patience  is 
both  colossal  and  profound.  In  a  war 
in  which  her  entire  prestige  and  her 
continued  domination  of  Eastern  Asia 
were  at  stake,  she  would  fight  on  and 
on,  through  defeat  to  victory,  and 
would  sooner  perish  than  capitulate. 

The  war,  it  will  be  remembered,  did 
not  proceed  along  these  lines.  This 
misconception,  however,  is  very  wide- 
spread, and  Mr.  Curzon  again  fell  a 
victim  to  it  in  his  interpretation,  in  his 
well-known  work  upon  the  Far  East, 
of  the  sudden  enthusiasm  for  a  com- 
plete railway  system  professed  a  few 
years  ago  by  Chinese  statesmen,  for  he 
wrote:— 

The  entire  scheme,  in  fact,  is  China's 
reply  to  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  of 
Russia  to  Vladivostok— the  prodigious 
effect  of  which  upon  the  future  of  Asia, 
at  present  but  scantily  realized  In  this 
<-ountry,  is  clearly  realized  by  a  few 
Chinese  statesmen— and  is  a  warning 
to  the  Tsar  that  China  does  not  mean 
to  let  Manchuria  and  the  Sungarl  River 


Blip  from  her  grasp  quite  as  easily  as 
she  did  the  Amur  and  Ussuri  Chaimela* 
and  the  provinces  upon  their  northern 
and  eastern  banks. 

Recent  events  add  a  pathos  to  t^  strik- 
ing inaccuracy  of  this  forecast 

Under  the  present  rigime  what  is  tme- 
of  the  Chinese  Government  is  true  also 
of  individual  Chinamen.      Many  will 
recollect  the  remarkable  paper  signed 
(not  written)  by  the  Marquis  Ts^ng,  in 
the    Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,    about 
fourteen  years  ago,  called  "The  Awak- 
ening of  China,"  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  feet  of  China  were  at  last 
upon  the  paith  of  progress.      When  I 
was  In  Peking,  Ts^ng  himself  was  re- 
garded  as  little  better  than  a  "foreign 
devil,"  and  he  had  not  enough  influ- 
ence to  procure  me  admittance  to  an 
ordinary  temple.      That  arcb-humbttg» 
Li  Hung-chang,  after  throwing  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  generations  of  foreigners, 
is  probably  found  out  by  everybody  at 
last.    If  Russia  succeeds  in  establish- 
ing herself  in  Peking,  his  day  of  reward 
will  have  dawned.    His  former  secre- 
tary  and   interpreter,   the   remarkably 
able  and  accomplished  Chinaman  who 
now  represents  the  Son  of  Heaven  at 
the  Court  of  St  James,  Is  doubtless  re- 
joicing that  he  is  not  in  Peking  at  this 
moment,  since,  except  under  the  wing 
of  his  old  patron,  his  head  would  not 
be  safe  on  his  shoulders.    For— and  this 
might  almost  stand  as  an  axiom  by  it- 
self—^ very     Chinaman  who    professes 
Liberal  ideas  and  sympathy  with  West- 
ern nations  Is  either  assuming  a  con- 
venient mask  for  a  time,  or  else  he  has 
cut    himself    off    so    completely    from 
his  own  people  that  they  distrust  and 
dlvSlIke  him  almost  more  than  they  do 
the     foreigner     himself.      Ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred  the  former  is 
the  case.    Generations  of  education  In 
China,  combined  with  a  strong  hand 
and  Just  treatment  will  produce  a  class 
of  Chinese  as  loyal  to  Western  methods 
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as  the  Chinese  of  Singapore,  who  re- 
gard the  British  flag  as  their  greatest 
asset— political,  not  commercial— but 
until  then  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
will  be  that  of  the  coolie  on  the  labor 
ship  in  Hong  Kocg  harbor,  who  made 
an  obscene  remark  about  the  Protector 
of  Chinese  as  this  oflScial  passed,  and 
who,  when  the  latter  turned  and  gave 
him  a  sound  rating  in  faultless  Chinese, 
remarked  to  his  neighbor  with  genuine 
surprise,  '*It  talks  like  a  human  being!" 
Any  and  every  ''reform"  in  China  must 
draw  its  motive  power  and  its  guid- 
ance from  outside. 

3.    Ruftnian  ambition  has  no  Hniits,— 
This  is  an  important  axiom— and  not 
alone   in  the  Far  East— for  we  have 
hitherto  acted  in  the  belief  that  if  Rus- 
sia were  conceded  her  immediate  ob- 
jects she  would  rest  and  be  thankful. 
You  might  as  well  expect  only  half  the 
stream  to  run  down  hill.    Not  until  all 
peoples  that  on  earth  do  dwell  are  safe 
within  the  fold  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  and  the  gaze  of  the  double- 
headed   eagle  of   Byzantium   encircles 
the  equator  and   the   meridian   of   St 
Petersburg,   will  Russian   ambition  be 
gratified.    For   her   an   imperative   Di- 
vine command  and  a  congenital  terri- 
torial ambition  point  the  same  way.  No- 
body can  have  studied  Russian  diplo- 
macy  for  years  without  conceiving  a 
profound  admiration  of  the  skill  and 
the  patriotism   which   inspire  It.    And 
no  contemporary  sentiment  is  so  foolish 
as   that  blind   Russophobia   unhappily 
not  yet  extinct  among  us.    Russia  will 
take  all  she  can  possibly  get,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  what  she  cannot  get  she 
will  do  without.      Instead  of  abusing 
her  it  would  be  wiser  to  emulate  her 
qualities  and  so  seek  to  put  a  barrier 
in   her  way  at  the  points   where  the 
interests  of  our  own  country  become 
imperative.    It  is  easy  for  a  strong  na- 
tion to  come  to  a  durable  understanding 
with  her—witness  Oernvany  and  Aus- 
tria.   But  we  shall  never  do  it  by  writ- 


ing sarcastic  despatches  and  making 
rude  speeches,  and  then  meekly  accept- 
ing her  fact  accomplished  to  our  injury* 
That  is  the  policy  of  the  boy  who  puts 
his  finger  to  his  nose  and  runs  away— 
and  it  has  been  ours  for  too  long. 

There  Is  no  mystery  whatever  in   Rus- 
sian ambition  in  tlie  Far  East.    It  is  to 
become  the  protector  of  China— to  begin 
with.    Given  twenty  years  of  that  and 
she  would  be  irresistible.    This  ambi- 
tion was  plainly  announced  by  the  great 
Muravieff-Amurskl    himself,    the    won- 
derful man  who  gave  Russia  the  Amur 
and  led  her  to  the  Pacific,  almost  In 
spite  of  herself.    And  a  prohibitory  tar- 
iff towards  the  trade  of  other  countries 
follows  her  flag,  toie  die  Thriine  auf  die 
Zwietel.    British  trade  she  has  deliber- 
ately destroyed  wherever  she  has  come 
in  contact  with  it    A  very  frank  utter- 
ance on  this  point  relieves  anybody  else 
from   the   need   of    making   assertions 
about  her  objects  in  China.      Prince 
Ukhtomsky,  head  of  the  last  Russian 
Commission  in  Peking,  director  of  the 
Russo-Chlnese  Bank,  editor  of  the  St 
Petersburg  Vied^mosti,  travelling  com- 
panion and  intimate  friend  of  the  Tsar, 
has  stated  that  the  policy  of  Russia  is, 
first  to  absorb  China,  under  the  iegis 
of  the  present  dynasty;  second,  to  ex- 
clude British  trade;  and  third,  to  form 
a  continental  alliance  with  the  object 
of    crushing    England.'       Dignity    de- 
mands that  we  should  deceive  ourselves 
no  longer.    If  it  be  indeed  our  lot  to 
be  wiped  out  by  the  "glacial  movement" 
of  Russia,  let  us,  at  least  like  the  sol- 
dier who  desires  to  be  shot  with  un- 
bandaged  eyes,  perish  looking  steadily 
upon  our  fate. 

4.  Japan  is  face  to  face  irith  a  life- 
and'death  issue  in  the  Far  East.— The 
future  of  Japan  rides  upon  a  dial's 
point  at  this  moment,  and  well  she 
knows  it.  If  Russia  once  consolidate 
her  position  in  northern  China,  and  in 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage.   M.  P.,   in  ao 
iDterestlng  speech  In  tbe  Houte  of  Commons. 
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another  year  this  will  be  done,  Japan 
has  lost  the  future  of  her  brightest 
hopes  and  may  await  the  fulfilment  of 
her  worst  fears.  For  a  year  to  come 
Russia  will  do  everything  to  conciliate 
her— even,  I  believe,  going  so  far  as  to 
promise  her  the  domination  of  Korea. 
If  Japan  strike  at  all,  the  blow  must 
be  delivered  not  later  than  six  months 
hence.  Then,  with  an  army  admirable 
in  equipment,  warlike  in  spirit,  and 
half  a  million  strong,  and  a  fleet  begin- 
ning with  six  battleships  as  powerful 
as  any  in  the  world,  six  new  first-class 
cruisers,  the  best  that  European  shii>- 
yards  can  turn  out,  and  an  ample  sui>- 
ply  of  second-class  cruisers,  destroyers 
and  transport,  she  may  reasonably 
hope  for  victory.  But  the  crisis  is  a 
terrible  one  for  her,  and  a  truly  fearful 
responsibility  rests  upon  her  statesmen. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  what  an  op- 
portunity this  situation  gives  to  the 
statesmen  of  any  Power  on  terms  of 
cordial  friendship  with  Japan,  whose 
objects  in  the  Far  East  are  sure  before- 
hand of  Japanese  sympathy. 

These  axioms,  hastily  and  inade- 
quately as  they  are  set  down  here, 
must  underlie,  I  venture  to  submit,  any 
successful  British  policy  in  the  Far  East. 
And  if  this  be  so,  it  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  from  them  the  broad 
outlines  of  such  a  policy.  How  the 
fast-rising  flames  of  anti-foreign 
fury  are  to  be  subdued,  and  the 
old  semblance  of  order  re-established 
in  China,  is  a  problem  past  my  solving. 
But  when  this  is  accomplished,  be  the 
time  near  or  far,  a  more  difficult  task 
will  await  the  statesmen  of  the  West. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  solution  will 
have  to  be  sought  along  some  such  lines 
as  these:— 

1.  China  can  only  be  ruled  through 
the  Chinese.  Therefore,  the  Empress 
Dowager  being  deposed  and  deported, 
tiie  Emperor  must  be  replaced  upon  the 
throne,  to  rule  by  the  advice  of  a 
Council     of  Chinese  Ministers    acting 


under  the  control  of  a  Council  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers.  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  capital  should  be  removed 
to  Nanking  is  probably  a  wise  one,  but 
Russia  would  exert  all  her  influence 
to  prevent  it 

2.  The  whole  of  China  must  be 
thrown  open  to  the  foreign  trade. 

8.  This  can  only  be  done  when  for- 
eign troops,  or  foreign-led  Chinese 
troops,  are  prepared  to  defend  foreign 
merchants  from  molestation.  There- 
fore, the  open  door  policy  being  dead 
beyond  resuscitation,  and  the  partition 
of  China  in  a  limited  sense  inevitable, 
each  Power  should  undertake  to  keep 
order  in  its  own  sphere.  These  spheres 
are  already  overtly  or  tacitly  agreed 
upon.  Korea  would  form  the  sphere 
of  Japan,  and  any  Pow^  unwilling  to 
accept  this  would  have  to  make  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  by  force  of  arms. 

4.  Every  Power  would  enter  into  a 
formal  engagement  with  all  the  others 
that  no  duties  beyond  those  agreed 
upon  by  all  should  be  levied,  that  no 
preferential  or  differential  railway  rates 
should  be  imposed  in  its  sphere,  that 
no  force  should  be  raised  beyond  that 
necessary  to  keep  order,  and  that  all 
matters  of  intercommunication  should 
be  decided  by  the  Council  of  foreign 
representatives. 

5.  England  should  invite  the  United 
States  to  address  a  communication  to 
the  Powers  simultaneously  with  herself 
in  this  sense.  The  United  States  would 
probably  not  desire  a  sphere  of  their 
own,  as  there  would  be  no  advantage 
in  having  one  under  this  scheme,  except 
the  prevailing  use  of  one's  own  lan- 
guage in  it,  and  the  United  States 
would  flnd  this  advantage  in  the  British 
sphere  and  be  in  the  same  position  as 
other  nations  in  all  the  other  spheres 
and  in  the  general  control.  As  the 
American  elections  would  be  over  by 
the  time  this  proposal  would  be  under 
discussion,  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
in  inducing  an  American  administratloo 
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to  take  action.  Moreover,  If  America 
should  ever  desire  to  relieve  herself  of 
special  responsibility  In  the  Philippines, 
these  islands  could  be  included  in  this 
Chinese  union  as  the  American  sphere. 
6.  As  there  is  nobody  at  the  Foreign 
Office  or  in  the  diplomatic  service  with 
any  expert  luiowledge  of  China,  as  our 
Consuls,  who  are  experts,  are  far  away, 
and  as  British  dealings  with  the  Far 
East  have  formed  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  blunders  for  some  time  past, 
a  number  of  gentlemen  possessing  spe- 
cial qualifications  for  the  task,  begin- 
ning, I  would  suggest,  with  Professor 
Douglas,  should  be  invited  to  form  an 
advisory  committee  to  be  consulted 
when  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  these  pro- 
posals is  that  they  would  compel  every 
nation  to  show  her  own  hand,  and  place 
in  the  position  of  the  common  enemy 
the  Power  that  would  not  co-operate 
for  the  equal  common  good.    I  am  well 

Tbe  NliMt««iitb  Otntory. 


aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  a  policy  as  is  here  outlined,  espe- 
cially in  the  working  of  a  ooiulomiitittifi 
on  so  large  a  scale,  and  In  the  fact  that 
Russia,  apart  from  the  sincerely  pacific 
•and  conscientious  aspirations  of  the 
Tsar  himself,  would  rather  keep  China 
corrupt  and  weak  than  have  her  re- 
formed and  strong,  and  I  am  under  no 
illusion  as  to  my  own  lack  of  claims 
to  formulate  it,  but  I  see  no  other  al- 
(tematlve  to  international  quarrels,  and 
wfhat  I  have  written  may,  perhaps, 
serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  for  only 
by  open  discussion  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  a  strong  public  opinion  will 
anything  be  accomplished  and  British 
interests  saved  from  the  wreck  which 
inept  statesmanship  has  made  of  them. 
At  any  rate,  even  this  cursory  glance  at 
our  miserable  record  should  be  enough 
to  show  that  something  must  be  done 
by  us  at  once,  and  something  totally 
different  from  what  we  have  done 
hitherto. 

Henry  Norman. 


MRS.  RADCLIFFE'S  NOVELS. 


Does  any  one  now  read  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
or  am  I  the  only  wanderer  in  her  windy 
eorridors  listening  timidly  to  groans 
and  hollow  voices,  and  shielding  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  which,  I  fear,  will 
presently  flicker  out,  and  leave  me  in 
darkness?  People  know  the  name  of 
"The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho;"  they 
know  that  boys  would  say  to  Thacker- 
ay at  sc(bool,  "Old  fellow,  draw  us 
Vivaldi  in  the  Inquisition."  But  have 
they  penetrated  Into  the  chill  galleries 
of  the  Castle  of  Udolpho?  Have  they 
shuddered  for  Vivaldi  in  face  of  the 
sable-clad  and  masked  Inquisition? 
Certainly     Mrs.  Radcliffe,  within    the 


memory  of  man,  has  been  extremely 
popular.  The  thick,  double-columned 
volume  in  which  I  peruse  the  works  of 
the  Enchantress  belongs  to  a  public 
library.  It  is  quite  the  dirtiest,  greasi- 
est, most  dog's-eared  and  most  bescrib- 
bled  tome  in  the  collection.  Many  of 
the  books  have  remained  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  uncut,  even  to  this 
day,  and  I  have  had  to  apply  the  paper 
knife  to  many  an  author,  from  Alci- 
phron  (1790)  to  Mr.  Max  Mttller,  and 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Bozzy's 
"Life  of  Dr.  Johnson."  But  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe has  been  read  diligently,  and  co- 
piously annotated. 
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This  lady  was,  in  a  literary  sense, 
and  though,  like  the  sire  of  Evelina,  he 
cast  her  off,  the  daughter  of  Horace 
Walpole.  Just  when  King  Romance 
seemed  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  Wal- 
pole produced  that  Gothic  tale,  "The 
Castle  of  Otranto,"  in  1764.  In  that 
very  year  was  born  Anne  Ward,  who, 
in  1787,  married  William  Radcliffe, 
Esq.,  M.A.  Oxon.  In  1788  she  pub- 
lished **The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dun- 
bayne.**  The  scene,  she  tells  us,  is 
laid  in  "the  most  romantic  part  of  the 
Highlands,  the  northeast  coast  of  Scot- 
land." On  castles,  anywhere,  she 
doted.  Walpole,  not  Smollett  or  Miss 
Burney,  Inspired  her  with  a  passion  for 
those  homes  of  old  romance.  But  the 
northeast  coast  of  Scotland  is  hardly 
part  of  the  Highlands  at  all,  and  is 
far  from  being  very  romantic.  The 
period  is  "the  dark  ages*'  in  general. 
Yet  the  captive  Earl,  when  "the  sweet 
tranquillity  of  eveninig  threw  an  air  of 
tender  melancholy  over  his  mind  .  .  . 
composed  the  following  sonnet,  which 
(having  committed  it  to  paper)  he,  the 
next  evening,  dropped  upon  the  terrace. 
He  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  the 
paper  was  taken  up  by  the  ladies,  who 
immediately  retired  into  the  castle." 
These  were  not  the  manners  of  the 
local  Mackays,  of  the  Sinclairs  and  of 
"the  small  but  fierce  clan  of  Gunn,"  In 
the  dark  ages. 

But  this  was  Mrs.  Kadcliffe*s  way. 
She  deliglited  in  descriptions  of  scen- 
ery, the  more  romantic  the  better,  and 
usually  drawn  entirely  from  her  inner 
consciousness.  Her  heroines  write 
sonnets  (which  never  but  once  are  son- 
nets) and  other  lyrics  on  every  occa- 
sion. With  his  usual  generosity  Scott 
praised  her  landscape  and  her  lyrics, 
but,  indeed,  they  are,  as  Sir  Walter 
said  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  **too  poetical," 
and  probably  they  were  skipped,  even 
by  her  contemporary  devotees.  "The 
Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne" 
frankly  do  not  permit  themselves  to  be 


read,  and  it  was  not  till  1790,  with  "A 
Sicilian  Romance,"  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
"found  herself*  and  her  public.  After 
reading,  with  breathless  haste,  through 
"A  Sicilian  Romance"  and  "The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest"  in  a  single  day, 
it  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  lightly 
of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Like  Catherine  Mor- 
land,  I  love  this  lady's  tender  yet  ter- 
rific fancy. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  does  not  always  keep 
on  her  highest  level,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  her  last  romance,  "The 
Italian,"  is  by  far  her  best.  She  had 
been  feeling  her  way  to  this  pitch  of 
excellence,  and,  when  she  had  attained 

• 

to  It  she  published  no  more.  The  rea- 
son is  uncertain.  Scott  thinks  that  she 
may  have  been  annoyed  by  her  imita- 
tors, or  by  her  critics,  against  whom 
he  defends  her  in  an  admirable  pas- 
sage, to  be  cited  later.  Meanwhile,  let 
us  fellow  Mrs.  Radcliffe  in  her  upward 
course. 

The  "Sicilian  Romance"  appeared  in 
1790,  when  the  author's  age  was  twen- 
ty-six. The  book  has  a  treble  attrac- 
tion, for  It  contains  the  germ  of  "North- 
anger  Abbey,"  and  the  germ  of  "Jane 
Eyre,"  and— the  germ  of  Byron!  Like 
"Joseph  Andrews,"  "Northanger  Ab- 
bey" began  as  a  parody  (of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe) and  developed  Into  a  real  novel 
of  character.  So,  too,  Byron's  gloomy, 
scowling  adventures,  with  their  dark- 
ling past,  are  mere  repetitions  in  rhyme 
of  Mrs.  Radcllffe's  Schedoni.  This  is 
so  obvious  that  when  discussing 
Mrs.  Radcllffe's  Schedoni,  Scott  adds 
in  a  note  parallel  passages  from  By- 
ron's "Giaour."  Sir  Walter  did  not 
mean  to  mock,  he  merely  compared 
two  kindred  spirits.  "The  noble  poet" 
"kept  on  the  business  still."  and  broke 
into  octosyllabics,  borrowed  from  Scott, 
his  descriptions  of  miscreants  l)orrowed 
from  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

"A  Sicilian  Romance"  has  its  scene 
In  the  palace  of  Ferdinand,  fifth  Mar- 
quis of  Mazzlnl,  on  the  northern  coast 
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of  Sicily.  The  time  is  about  1580,  but 
tliere  is  nothing  in  the  manners  or  cos- 
tume to  indicate  that,  or  any  other  pe- 
riod. Such  "local  color"  was  unknown 
to  Mrs.  Kadcliffe,  as  to  Clara  Reeve.  In 
Horace  Walpole,  however,  a  character 
goes  so  far  in  the  mediseval  way  as  to 
say  "by  my  halidome." 

The  Marquis  Mazzinl  had  one  son 
and  two  daughters  by  his  first  amiable 
consort,  supposed  to  be  long  dead  when 
the  story  opens.  The  son  is  the  origin 
of  Henrj'  Tilney  in  "Northanger  Ab- 
bey," and  in  <Jeneral  Tilney  does  Cath- 
erine recognize  a  modern  Marquis  of 
Mazzinl.  But  the  Marquis's  wife,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  dead;  like  the  first  Mrs. 
Kochester,  she  Is  concealed  about  the 
back  premises,  and,  as  in  "Jane  Eyre." 
it  is  her  movements,  and  those  of  her 
gaolers,  that  produce  mystery,  and 
make  the  reader  suppose  that  "the 
place  is  haunted."  It  is,  of  course,  only 
the  mystery  and  the  "machinery"  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  that  Miss  Brontt^  adapt- 
ed. These  passages  in  "Jane  Eyre" 
have  been  censured,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  novel  could  do  without 
them.  Mrs.  Radcllffe*s  tale  entirely 
depends  on  its  machinery.  Her  wick* 
ed  Marquis,  having  secretly  immured 
Number  One,  has  now  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful wife,  whose  character,  alas!  does 
not  bear  inspection.  This  domestic 
position,  as  Number  Two.  as  we  know, 
was  declined  by  the  austere  virtue  of 
Jane  Eyre. 

"Phenomena"  begin  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  "A  Sicilian  Romance,"  mysteri- 
ous lights  wander  about  uninhabited 
parts  of  the  castle,  and  are  vainly  in- 
vestigated by  young  Ferdinand,  son  of 
the  Marquis.  Meanwhile,  Hippolitus 
the  Chaste,  loved  all  in  vain  by  the 
reigning  Marchioness,  is  adored  by,  and 
adores,  her  stepdaughter  Julia.  Jeal- 
ou.sy  and  revenge  are  clearly  indicated. 
But,  in  chasing  mysterious  lights 
and  figures  through  mouldering 
towers.     Ferdinand     gets       into      the 


very  undesirable  position  of  David 
Balfour,  when  he  climbs,  in  the  dark, 
the  broken  turret  stair  in  his  uncle's 
house  of  Shaws  (in  "Kidnapped").  Here 
is  a  fourth  author  Indebted  to  Mrs. 
Radcliffe;  her  disciples  are  Miss  Aus- 
ten, Byron,  Miss  BrontS  and  Mr.  Louis 
Stevenson!  Ferdinand  "began  the  as- 
cent He  had  not  proceeded  very  far. 
when  the  stones  of  a  step  which  his 
foot  had  Just  quitted  gave  way,  and. 
dragging  with  them  those  adjoining, 
formed  a  chasm  in  the  staircase  that 
terrified  even  Ferdinand,  who  was  left 
tottering  on  the  suspended  half  of  the 
steps,  in  momentary  expectation  of 
falling  to  the  bottom  with  the  stone  on 
which  he  rested.  In  the  terror  which 
this  occasioned,  he  attempted  to  save 
himself  by  catching  at  a  kind  of  beam 
which  susi)ended  over  the  stairs,  when 
the  lamp  dropped  from  his  hand,  and 
he  was  left  in  total  darkness." 

Can  anything  be  more  "amazing  hor- 
rid," above  all  as  there  are  mysterious, 
figures  in  and  about  the  tower?  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  lamps  always  fall,  or  are 
blown  out  in  the  nick  of  time,  an  ex- 
pedient already  used  by  Clara  Reeve 
in  that  very  mild  but  once  popular 
ghost  story,  "The  Old  English  Baron" 
(1777).  All  authors  have  such  favorite 
devices,  and  I  wonder  how  many  fights 
Mr.  Stanley  Wey man's  heroes  have 
fought,  from  the  cellar  to  their  favor- 
ite tilting  ground,  the  roof  of  a  strange 
house! 

Ferdinand  hung  on  to  the  beam  for 
an  hour,  when  the  ladies  c*ame  with  a 
light,  and  he  scrambled  back  to  solid 
earth.  In  his  next  nocturnal  research, 
"a  sullen  groan  arose  from  beneath 
where  he  stood,"  and  when  he  tried  to 
force  a  door  (there  are  scores  of  such 
weird  doors  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe)  "a  groan 
was  repeated,  more  hollow  and  dread- 
ful than  the  first.  His  courage  forsook 
him"— and  no  wonder!  Of  course  he 
could  not  know  that  the  author  of  the 
groans    was,     in    fact,     his    long-lost 
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mother,  immured  by  his  father,  the 
wicked  Marquis.  We  need  not  follow 
the  narrative  through  the  darkling 
crimes  and  crumbling  galleries  of  this 
terrible  castle  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  Everybody  is  always  "gazing 
in  silent  terror,**  and  all  the  locks  are 
rusty.  *'A  savage  and  dexterous  ban- 
ditti** play  a  prominent  part,  and  the 
imprisoned  Ferdinand  '*did  not  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  moans  he  heard 
came  from  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
murdered  della  Campo."  No  woiicing 
hypothesis  could  seem  more  plausible 
to  Mr.  Frederic  Myers,  but  it  was  er» 
roneous.  Mrs.  RadcUffe  does  not  deal 
in  a  single  avowed  ghost  She  finally 
explains  away,  by  normal  causes,  every- 
thing that  she  does  not  forget  to  ex- 
plain. At  the  most,  she  indulges  her- 
self in  a  premonitory  dream.  On  this 
point  she  is  true  to  common  sense, 
without  quite  adopting  the  philosophy 
of  David  Hume.  ''I  do  not  see  that 
spirits  have  appeared,"  she  remarks, 
*'but  if  several  discreet,  unprejudiced 
persons  were  to  assure  me  that  they 
had  seen  one— I  should  not  be  bold  or 
proud  enough  to  reply,  it  Is  impossible!*' 
But  Hume  %Das  bold  and  proud  enough; 
he  went  further  than  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

Scott  censures  Mrs.  Badcliffe*s  em- 
ployment of  explanations.  He  is  in 
favor  of  '^boldly  avowing  the  use  of 
supernatural  machinery,"  or  of  leaving 
the  matter  in  the  vague,  as  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  wraith  of  the  dying 
Alice  to  Ravenswood.  But,  in  Mrs. 
Radcliffe*s  day,  common  sense  was  so 
tyrannical,  that  the  poor  lady's  ro- 
mances would  have  been  excluded  from 
families,  if  she  had  not  provided  nor- 
mal explanations  of  her  groans, 
moans,  voices,  lights  and  wandering 
figures.  The  ghost  hunt  in  the  castle 
finally  brings  Julia  to  a  door,  whose 
bolts,  "strengthened  by  desperation,  she 
forced  back.*'  There  was  a  middle-aged 
lady  in  the  room,  who,  after  steadily 
gazing  OB  Julia,  "suddenly  oxclaimed. 


*My  daughter!'  and  fainted  away." 
Julia  being  about  seventeen,  and  Ma- 
dame Mazzini,  her  mamma,  havjuj^ 
been  immured  tins  fifteen  years,  we  ol>- 
scrve  in  this  recognition  ihe  force  of 
the  maternal  instinct 

The  wicked  Marquis  was  poisoned 
by  the  partner  of  his  iniquities,  who 
anon  stabbed  herself  with  a  poniard. 
The  virtuous  Julia  marries  the  chaste 
Hippolitus,  and,  says  the  author,  "in 
reviewing  this  story,  we  perceive  a 
singular  and  striking  instance  of  moral 
retribution." 

We  also  remark  the  futility  of  lock- 
ing up  an  Inconvenient  wife,  fabled  to 
be  defunct.  In  oiie*s  own  country  house. 
Had  Mr.  Rochester  studied  the  "Sicilian 
Romance,"  he  would  have  shunned  an 
obsolete  system,  inconvenient  at  best» 
and  apt  in  the  long  run  to  be  disas- 
trous. 

In  the  ''Romance  of  the  Forest'^ 
(1791)  Mrs.  Radcliffe  remained  true  to 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  favorite  period^ 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
there  are  no  historical  characters  or 
costumes  in  the  story,  and  all  the  per- 
sons, as  far  as  language  and  costume 
go,  might  have  been  alive  in  the  year 
1791. 

The  story  runs  thus:  One  de  la  Motte, 
who  appears  to  have  fallen  from  dissi- 
pation to  swindling,  is,  on  the  first  page» 
discovered  fiying  from  Paris  and  the 
law,  with  his  wife,  in  a  carriage.  Lost 
in  the  dark  on  a  moor,  he  follows  a 
light,  and  enters  an  old  lonely  house. 
He  is  seized  by  ruffians,  locked  in,  and 
expects  to  be  murdered,  which  he 
knows  that  he  cannot  stand,  for  he  is 
timid  by  nature.  In  fact,  a  ruffian 
puts  a  pistol  to  La  Motte's  breast  with 
one  hand,  while  with '  the  other  he 
drags  along  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen. 
"Swear  that  you  will  convey  this  girl 
where  I  may  never  see  her  more,**  ex- 
claims  the  bully,  and  La  Motte,  witb 
the  young  lady,  is  taken  to  his  carriage. 
"If  you  return  within  an  hour  you  will 
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be  welcomed  with  a  brace  of  bullets/' 
is  the  ruffian's  parting  threat. 

So  La  Motte,  Madame  La  Motte  and 
the  beautiful  girl  drive  away,  La 
Motte's  one  desire  being  to  find  a  re- 
treat safe  from  the  police  of  an  offended 
Justice. 

Is  this  not  a  very  original,  striking 
and  affecting  situation;  provocative, 
too,  of  the  utmost  curiosity?  A  fugi- 
tive from  Justice,  in  a  strange,  small, 
dark,  ancient  house,  is  seized,  threat- 
ened and  presented  with  a  young  and 
lovely  female  stranger.  In  this  open- 
ing we  recognize  the  hand  of  a  master 
genius.  There  mu%t  be  aa  explanation 
of  proceedings  so  highly  unconven- 
tional, and  what  can  the  reason  be? 
The  reader  is  emfKHgrU  in  the  first  page 
and  eagerly  follows  the  flight  of  La 
Motte,  also  of  Peter,  his  coachman,  an 
attached,  comic,  and  familiar  domes- 
tic. After  a  few  days  the  party  ob- 
serve, in  the  recesses  of  a  gloomy  for- 
est, the  remains  of  a  Gothic  abbey. 
They  enter;  by  the  light  of  a  flickering 
lamp  they  penetrate  "horrible  recesses," 
discover  a  room  handsomely  provided 
with  a  trapdoor,  and  determine  to  re- 
side in  a  dwelling  so  congenial,  though 
as  La  Motte  Judiciously  remarks  **not 
in  all  respects  strictly  Gothic."  After 
a  few  days  La  Motte  finds  that  some- 
body is  inquiring  for  him  in  the  nearest 
town.  He  seeks  for  a  hiding-place,  and 
explores  the  chambers  under  the  trap- 
door. Here  he  finds  in  a  large  chest— 
what  do  you  suppose  he  finds?  It  was 
a  human  skeleton!  Yet  in  this  awful 
vicinity  he  and  his  wife,  with  Adeline 
(the  fair  stranger)  conceal  themselves. 
The  brave  Adeline,  when  footsteps  are 
heard,  and  a  figure  is  beheld  in  the  up- 
per rooms,  accosts  the  stranger.  His 
keen  eye  presently  detects  the  practical 
trapdoor,  he  raises  it,  and  the  cowering 
La  Motte  recognizes  in  the  dreaded 
visitor— his  own  son,  who  had  sought 
him  out  in  filial  affection. 

Already  Madame  La  Motte  has  be- 


come Jealous  of  Adeline,  especially  as 
her  husband  is  oddly  melancholy,  and 
apt  to  withdraw  Into  a  glade,  where  he 
mysteriously  disappears  into  the  re- 
cesses of  a  Gothic  sepulchre.  This^ 
to  the  watchful  eyes  of  a  wife,  is  proof 
of  faithlessness  on  the  part  of  a  hus- 
band. As  the  son  Louis  really  falls  in 
love  with  Adeline,  Madame  La  Motte 
becomes  doubly  unkind,  and  Adeline 
now  composes  quantities  of  poems  to 
Night,  to  Sunset,  to  the  Nocturnal  Gale 
and  so  on. 

In  this  uncomfortable  situation,  two 
strangers  arrive  in  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm. One  is  young,  the  other  is  a 
Marquis.  On  seeing  this  nobleman» 
"La  Motte's  limbs  trembled,  and  a 
ghastly  paleness  overspread  his  coun- 
tenance. The  Marquis  was  little  less 
agitated,"  and  was,  at  first,  decidedly 
hostile.  La  Motte  implored  forgiveness 
—for  what?— and  the  Marquis  (who,  In 
fact,  owned  the  Abbey,  and  had  a 
shooting  lodge  not  far  off)  was  molli- 
fied. They  all  became  rather  friendly, 
and  Adeline  asked  La  Motte  about  the 
stories  of  hauntings,  and  a  murder 
said  to  have  been,  at  some  time,  com- 
mitted in  the  Abbey.  La  Motte  said 
that  the  >Marquis  could  have  no  con- 
nection with  such  fables;  still  there  was 
the  skeleton. 

Meanwhile,  Adeline  had  conceived 
a  fiame  for  Theodore,  the  young  officer 
who  accompanied  his  colonel,  the  Mar- 
quis; on  their  first  visit  to  the  family, 
Theodore,  who  returned  her  passion, 
had  vaguely  warned  her  of  an  impend- 
ing danger,  and  then  had  failed  to  keep 
tryst  with  her,  one  evening,  and  had 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Then  un- 
happy  Adeline  dreamed  about  a  pris- 
oner, a  dying  man.  a  coffin,  a  voice 
from  the  coffin,  and  the  appearance 
within  it  of  the  dying  man  amidst  tor- 
rents of  blood.  The  chamber  In  which 
she  saw  these  visions  was  most  vividly 
represented.  Next  day  the  Marquis 
came  to  dinner,  and,  though  reluctantly. 
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consented  to  pass  the  night;  Adeline, 
therefore,  was  put  in  a  new  bedroom. 
Disturbed  by  the  wind  shal^ing  the 
mouldering  tapestry,  she  found  a  con- 
cealed door  belhind  the  arras  and  a 
suite  of  rooms,  one  of  tchich  teas  the 
chamber  of  her  dream!  On  the  floor 
lay  a  rusty  dagger!  The  bedstead,  be- 
ing touched,  crumbled,  and  disclosed 
a  small  roll  of  manuscripts.  They  were 
not  washing  bills,  lilse  those  discovered 
by  Catherine  Morland  in  "Northanger 
Abbey/*  Returning  to  her  own  cham- 
ber, Adeline  heard  the  Marquis  profes- 
sing to  La  Motte  a  passion  for  herself. 
Conceive  her  horror!  Silence  then 
reigned,  till  all  was  sudden  noise  and 
confusion;  the  Marquis  flying  in  terror 
from  his  room,  and  insisting  on  instant 
departure.  His  emotion  was  powerful- 
ly displayed. 

What  had  occurred?    Mrs.   Radcliffe 
does     not     say,  but    horror,     whether 
caused  by  a  conscience  ill  at  ease,  or 
by  events  of  a  terrific  and  supernatural 
kind,  is  plainly  indicated.    In  daylight 
the   Marquis   audaciously   pressed   his 
unholy  suit,  and  even  offered  marriage, 
a    hollow   mockery,   for   he    was   well 
known  to  be  already  a  married  man. 
The  scenes  of  Adeline's  flight,  capture, 
retention  in  an  elegant  villa  of  the  li- 
centious noble,  renewed  flight,  rescue 
by  Theodore,   with  Theodore's  arrest, 
and  wounding  of  the  tyrannical  Mar- 
quis, are  all  of  breathless  interest.  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  excels  in  narratives  of  roman- 
tic  escapes,    a    topic   always    thrilling 
when  well  handled.    Adeline  herself  is 
carried   back    to   the   Abbey,    but     La 
Motte,  who  had  rather  not  be  a  villain 
If  he  could  avoid  it  enables  her  again 
to  secure  her  freedom.    He  is  clearly 
in  the  power  of  the  Marquis,  and  his 
life  has  been  unscrupulous,  but  he  re- 
tains traces  of  better  things.    Adeline 
is  now  secretly  conveyed  to  a  peaceful 
valley  in  Savoy,  the  home  of  the  hon- 
est Peter,  who  accompanies  her.    Here 
she  learns  to  know  and  value  the  fam- 


ily of  La  Luc,  the  kindred  of  her  Theo- 
dore (by  a  romantic  coincidence),  and, 
in  the  adorable  scenery  of  Savoy,  she 
throws  many  a  ballad  to  the  Moon. 

La  Motte,  on  the  discovery  of  Ade- 
line's flight  was  cast  into  prison  by  the 
revengeful  Marquis,  for,  in  fact,  soon 
after  settling  in  the  Abbey,  It  had  oc- 
curred to  La  Motte  to  commence  high- 
wayman. His  very  first  victim  had 
been  the  Marquis,  and,  during  his  mys- 
terious retreats  to  a  tomb  in  a  glade  In 
the  forest,  he  had.  In  short  been  contem- 
plating his  booty.  Jewels  which  he 
could  not  convert  Into  ready  money. 
Consequently,  when  the  Marquis  first 
entered  the  Abbey,  La  Motte  had  every 
reason  for  alarm,  and  only  pacified  the 
vindictive  aristocrat  by  yielding  to  his 
cruel  schemes  against  the  virtue  of 
Adeline. 

Happily  for  La  Motte,  a  witness  ap- 
peared at  his  trial,  who  cast  a  lurid 
light  on  the  character  of  the  Marquis. 
That  villain,  to  be  plain,  bad  murdered 
his  elder  brother  (the  skeleton  of  the 
Abbey),  and  had  been  anxious  to  mur- 
der.  It   was  added,   his   own   natural 
daughter— that  Is   Adeline!    His   hired 
felons,  however,  placed  her  in  a  con- 
vent and,  later  (rather  than  kill  her, 
on  which  the  Marquis  Insisted),  simply 
thrust  her  Into  the  bands  of  La  Motte, 
who  happened  to  pass  by  that  way.  as 
we  saw  Id  the  opening  of  this  romance. 
Thus,  In  making  love  to  Adeline,  the 
Marquis    was,    unconsciously.    In     an 
awkward  position.    On  further  exam- 
ination of  evidence,    however,     things 
proved   otherwise.      Adeline   was   not 
the  natural  daughter  of  the  Marquis, 
but  his  niece,  the  legitimate  daughter 
and  heiress  of  his  brother  (the  skeleton 
of  the  Abbey).      The  MSS.  found  by 
Adeline  in  the  room  of  the  rusty  dag- 
ger added  documentary  evidence,   for 
it  was  a  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of 
her  father  (later  the  skeleton),  written 
by  him  in  the  Abbey  where  he  was 
imprisoned  and  stabbed,  and  where  his 
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bones  were  discoTered  by  La  Motte. 
The  hasty  nocturnal  flight  of  the  Mar- 
quis from  the  Abbey  is  thus  accounted 
for;  for  he  had  probably  been  the  vic- 
tim of  a  terrific  hallucination;  whether 
veridical  ormerely  subjective,  Mrs.  Rad- 
clitfe  does  not  decide.  Rather  than  face 
the  outraged  Justice  of  his  country,  the 
Marquis,  after  these  revelations,  took 
poison.  La  Motte  was  banished;  and 
Adeline,  now  mistress  of  the  Abbey, 
removed  the  paternal  skeleton  to  "the 
vault  of  his  ancestors."  Theodore  and 
Adeline  were  united,  and  virtuously  re- 
sided in  a  villa  on  the  beautiful  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Such  is  the  ''Romance  of  the  Forest," 
a  fiction  in  wliich  character  is  subordi- 
nate to  plot  and  incident.  There  is  an 
attempt  at  character  drawing  in  La 
Motte,  and  in  his  wife;  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  not  distinguishable  from 
Julia  and  Hlppolitus.  But  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  does  not  aim  at  psychological 
niceties,  and  we  must  not  blame  her 
for  withholding  what  it  was  no  part 
of  her  purpose  to  give.  '*The  Romance 
of  the  Forest"  was,  so  far,  infinitely 
the  most  thrilling  of  modem  Bngllsh 
works  of  fiction.  "Every  reader  felt 
tSie  force,"  says  Scott,  "from  the  sage 
In  his  study,  to  the  family  group  in 
middle  life,"  and  nobody  felt  it  more 
than  a  young  gentleman  of  nineteen, 
who,  when  asked  "how  his  time  was 
employed,"  answered,  "I  read  no  Civil 
Law."  He  did  read  Mrs.  Radcllffe, 
and,  in  "The  Betrothed,"  followed  her 
example  in  the  story  of  the  haunted 
chamber  where  the  heroine  faces  the 
spectre  attached  to  her  ancient  family. 

**The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  Mrs. 
Radclitfe's  next  and  most  celebrated 
work,  is  not  (in  the  Judgment  of  this 
reader,  at  least)  her  masterpiece.  The 
booksellers  paid  her  what  Scott  errone- 
ously calls  "the  unprecedented  sum  of 
600^"  for  the  romance,  and  they  must 
have  made  a  profitable  bargain.  "The 
public,"   says   Scotf,   "rushed   upon   It 
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with  all  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  and 
rose  from  it  with  unsated  appetite/' 
I«  arise  with  a  thoroughly  sated  iMN[>etite 
from  "The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho."  The 
book,  as  iSir  Walter  saw,  is  "The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest"  raised  to  a  higher 
power.  We  have  a  similar  and  simi- 
larly situated  heroine,  cruelly  detached 
from  her  young  man,  and  immured  in 
a  howling  wilderness  of  a  brigand  cas- 
tle in  the  Apennines.  In  place  of  the 
Marquis  is  a  miscreant  on  a  larger  and 
more  ferocious  scale.  The  usual  mys- 
teries of  voices,  lights,  secret  passages 
and  Innumerable  doors  are  provided, 
regardless  of  economy.  The  great  ques- 
tion, which  I  shall  not  answer,  is, 
vDhat  did  th€  Black  Veil  conceal  f  Not 
"the  bones  of  Laurentina,"  as  Cather- 
ine Morland  supposed. 

Here  is  Emily's  adventure  with  the 
veil.  "She  paused  again,  and  then  with  a 
timid  hand  lifted  the  veil;  but  instantly 
let  it  fall— perceiving  that  what  it  had 
concealed  was  no  picture,  and  before 
she  could  leave  the  chamber  she 
dropped  senseless  on  the  floor.  When 
she  recovered  her  recollection,  .  .  . 
horror  occupied  her  mind."  Countless 
mysteries  coagulate  around  this  veil, 
and  the  reader  Is  apt  to  be  disappointed 
when  the  awful  curtain  is  withdrawn. 
But  he  has  enjoyed,  for  several  hun- 
dred pages,  the  pleasures  of  anticipa- 
tion. A  pedantic  censor  may  remark 
that,  while  the  date  of  the  story  is  1580, 
all  the  virtuous  people  live  in  an  Idyllic 
fashion,  like  the  creatures  of  Rousseau, 
existing  solely  for  landscape  >  and  the 
affections,  writing  {K)etry  on  Nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  including  the 
common  Bat,  and  drawing  in  water 
colors.  In  those  elegant  avocations  be- 
gan, and  in  these,  after  an  Interval  of 
adventures  "amazing  horrid,"  conclud- 
ed the  career  of  Emily. 

Mrs.  Radclitfe  keeps  the  many  en- 
tangled threads  of  her  complex  web 
well  in  hand,  and  incidents  which  puz- 
zle you  at  the  beginning  fall  naturally 
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into  place  before  the  end.  The  charac- 
ter  of  the  heroine's  silly,  vain,  unkind 
and  unreasonable  aunt  is  Tividly  d^ 
signed  (that  Bmily  should  mistake  the 
corse  of  a  moustaehed  bandit  for  that 
of  her  aunt  is  an  incident  hard  to  de- 
fend). Valancourt  is  not  an  ordinary 
spotless  hero,  but  sows  his  wild  oats, 
and  reaps  the  usual  harvest;  and  An- 
nette is  a  good  sample  of  the  usual 
wuJirette.  When  one  has  said  that  the 
landscapes  and  bandits  of  this  romance 
ai«  worthy  of  Poussin  and  Salvator 
Boss,  from  whom  they  were  probably 
translated  into  words,  not  much  re- 
mains to  be  added.  Sir  Walter,  after 
repeated  perusals,  considered  "Udol- 
pho'*  ''a  step  beyond  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
former  work,  high  as  that  had  Justly 
advanced  her."  But  he  admits  that 
''persons  of  no  mean  Judgment"  pre- 
ferred the  "Romance  of  the  Forest" 
With  these  persons  I  would  be  ranked. 
The  ingenuity  and  originality  of  the 
''Romance"  are  greater;  our  firiend  the 
skeleton  is  better  than  that  Thing 
which  was  behind  the  Black  Veil,  the 
escapes  of  Adeline  are  more  thrilling 
than  the  escape  of  Bmily,  and  the  "Ro- 
mance" is  not  nearly  so  long,  not  nearly 
so  prolix  as  "Udolpho." 

The  roof  and  crown  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  work  is  'The  Italian"  (1797), 
for  which  fiOie  received  800^.*  The  scene 
Is  Naples,  the  date  about  1764;  the  topic 
is  the  thwarted  loves  of  Vivaldi  and 
EUena;  the  villahi  is  the  admirable 
Schedoni,  the  prototype  of  Byron's 
lurid  characters. 

"The  Italian"  is  an  excellent  novel. 
The  Prelude,  "the  dark  and  vaulted 
gateway,"  is  not  unworthy  of  Haw- 
thorne, who,  I  suspect,  has  studied 
Mrs.  Radcliffe.  The  theme  is  more  like 
a  theme  of  this  world  than  usual.  The 
parents  of  a  young  noble  might  well 
try  to  prevent  him  from  marrying  an 

*  I  like  to  know  what  the  aathor  got,  aod  wish 
that  Sir  Walter  Beaaot  would  pabUsh  hlstoHcal 
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unknown  and  penniless  girl.  The  Mar- 
chese  Vivaldi  only  adopts  the  ordinary 
paternal  measures;  the  Marchesa,  and 
her  confessor,  the  dark-souled  Sche- 
doni, go  farther— as  far  as  assassina- 
tion. The  casuistry  by  which  Schedoni 
brings  the  lady  to  this  pass,  while  rep- 
resenting her  as  the  originator  of  the 
scheme,  is  really  subtle,  and  the  scenes 
between  the  pair  show  an  extraordi- 
nary advance  on  Mrs.  Radcliffe*s  earlier 
art  The  mysterious  Monk  who  coun- 
terworks Schedoni  remains  an  unsolved 
mystery  to  me,  but  of  that  I  do  not 
complain.  He  is  as  good  as  tihe  dweller 
in  the  Catacombs  who  haunts  Miriam 
in  Hawthorne's  "Marble  Faun."  The 
Inquisition,  its  cells  and  its  tribunals 
are  colored 

as  when  some  great  painter  dips 
His  pencil  In  the  gloom  of  thunder  and 
eclipse. 

The  comic  valet,  Paulo,  who  insists 
on  being  locked  up  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition  merely  because  his  mas- 
ter is  there,  reminds  one  of  Samuel 
Weller,  a  Neapolitan  Samivel.  The 
escapes  are  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  most  excit- 
ing escapes,  and  to  say  that  is  to  say 
a  good  deaL  Poetry  is  not  written,  or 
not  often,  by  the  heroine.  The  scene 
in  which  Schedoni  has  his  dagger  raised 
to  murd^  EUena,  when  he  discovers 
that  she  is  his  daughter,  "is  of  a  new, 
grand  and  powerful  character"  (Scott), 
while  it  is  even  more  satisfactory  to 
.learn  later  that  EUena.  was  not  Sche- 
doni's  daughter  after  aU. 

Why  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  having  reached 
such  a  pitch  of  success,  never  again 
pubUshed  a  novel,  remains  more  mys- 
terious than  any  of  her  Mysteries.  Scott 
Justly  remarks  that  her  censors  at- 
tacked her  "by  showing  that  she  does 
not  possess  the  excellences  proper  to  a 
style  of  composition  totally  different 
from  that  which  she  has  attempted." 
This  is  the  usual  way  of  reviewers. 
Tales  that  fascinated  Scott,  Fox,  and 
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Sheridan,   "which  possess  charms  for 
the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  grave 
and  gay,  the  gentleman  and  clown,"  do 
not   deserve   to   be  dismissed   with   a 
sneer  by  people  who  have  never  read 
them.      Following  Horace  Walpole  in 
some  degree,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  paved  the 
way  for  Scott,  Byron,  Maturin,  Lewis, 
and  Charlotte  Bronte,    Just    as    Miss 
Burney  filled  the  gap  between  Smollett 
and   Miss   Austen.    Mrs.   Radcliffe,   in 
short,  kept  the  Lamp  of  Romance  burn- 
ing much  more  steadily  than  the  lamps 
which,  in  her  novels,  are  always  blown 
out,  in  the  moment  of  excited  appre- 
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hension,  by  the  night  wind  walking  In 
the  dank  corridors  of  haunted  abbeys. 
But  mark  the  cruelty  of  an  intellectual 
parent!  Horace  Walpole  was  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  father  in  the  spirit  Yet, 
on  September  4,  1794,  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Ossory:  "I  have  read  some  of  the  de- 
scriptive verbose  tales,  of  which  your 
Ladyship  says  I  was  the  patriarch  by 
several  mothers"  (Miss  Reeve  and  Mrs. 
Radcliffe?).  ''All  I  can  say  for  myself 
is  that  I  do  not  think  my  concubines 
have  produced  issue  more  natural  for 
excluding  the  aid  of  anything  marvel- 
lous." 

Afuireto  la,nQ, 


OF  THE  HUDSON  AND  THE  THAMES. 

Now  reigns  the  Joyful  May  time. 

The  air  is  blossom-sweet. 
As  fragrant  as  the  hay-time 

When  spring  and  summer  meet; 
But  here  in  London's  very  heart,  all  radiant  of  spring, 
To  a  bay  as  blue  as  Naples  a  thought  has  taken  wing. 

I  4et  the  Thames  go  dreaming 

Beneath  the  crowded  ships. 
Along  the  Hudson  gleaming 

'My  boat  her  rudder  dips, 
And  under  bright,  unclouded  skies,  where    all    the    world  is 

young, 
I  meet  the  faces  Memory  has  often  wept  and  song. 


I  clasp  the  hands  I  shall  not  touch 

Till  deeper  seas  are  past, 
1  look  on  eyes  that  gave  me  much 

When  I  looked  back  at  last; 
Though  death  has  snapped  the  cable,  yet  love  that  understands 
May  leave  the  broken  message  in  Love's  unerring  hands. 

Lnnit  Mathe8on. 
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THE  HEART  OF  DARKNESS.* 


BT  JOSEPH  COHBAD. 


(Oondwloii.) 


VIII. 

"I  think  I  would  have  raised  an  out- 
cry If  I  had  believed  my  eyes.  But  I 
didn't  believe  them  at  first,  the  thing 
seemed  so  impossible.  The  fact  is  I 
was  completely  imnerved.  Sheer  blank 
fright,  pure  abstract  terror,  uncon- 
nected with  any  distinct  shape  of  phy- 
sical danger.  What  made  this  emotion 
so  overpowering  was— how  shall  I  de- 
fine it— the  moral  shock  I  received,  as 
if  something  altogether  monstrous,  in- 
tolerable to  thought,  odious  to  the  soul, 
had  been  thrust  upon  me  unexpectedly. 
This  lasted,  of  course,  the  merest  frac- 
tion of  a  second,  and  then  the  usual 
sense  of  commonplace,  deadly  danger, 
the  possibility  of  a  sudden  onslaught 
and  massacre,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  which  I  saw  impending,  was  pos- 
itively welcome  and  composing.  It 
pacified  me,  in  fact,  and  I  did  not  raise 
an  alarm. 

"There  was  an  agent  buttoned  up  in- 
side an  ulster  sleeping  on  a  chair  on 
deck  within  three  feet  of  me.  The  yells 
had  not  awakened  him  and  he  snored 
very  slightly.  I  left  him  to  his  slumbers 
and  leaped  ashore.  I  did  not  betray  Mr. 
Kurtz— it  was  ordered  I  should  never 
betray  him— it  was  written  I  should  be 
loyal  to  the  nightmare  of  my  choice.  I 
was  anxious  to  deal  with  this  shadow 
by  myself  alone— and  to  this  day  I 
don't  know  why  I  was  so  Jealous  of 
sharing  with  any  one  the  dismal  black- 
ness of  this  experience. 

"As  soon  as  I  got  on  the  bank  I  saw 
a  trail— a  broad  trail  through  the  grass. 
(  remember  the  exultation  with  which 
•  Copyright  by  S.  S.  McClare  &  Co. 


I  said  to  myself,  *He  can't  walk— he  is 
crawling— I've  got  him.'  The  grass  was 
wet  with  dew.  I  strode  rapidly  with 
clenched  fists.  I  fancy  I  had  some 
vague  notion  of  falling  upon  him  and 
giving  him  a  drubbing.  I  don't  know. 
I  had  some  imbecile  thoughts.  The  old 
woman  obtruded  herself  upon  me  as  a 
most  improper  person  to  be  sitting  at 
the  other  end  of  such  an  affair.  I  saw 
a  row  of  pilgrims  squirting  lead  in  the 
air  out  of  Winchesters  held  to  the  hip. 
i  thought  I  would  never  get  back  to 
the  steamer,  and  saw  myself  living 
alone  and  unarmed  in  the  woods  to  an 
advanced  age.  Such  silly  things— you 
know.  And  I  remember  I  confounded 
the  beat  of  the  drum  with  the  beating 
of  my  heart,  and  was  pleased  at  its 
calm  regularity. 

"I  kept  to  the  track  though— then 
stopped  to  listen.  The  night  was  very 
clear;  a  dark  blue  space,  sparkling  with 
dew  and  starlight,  where  black  things 
stood  very  still.  I  thought  I  saw  a  kind 
of  motion  ahead  of  me.  I  was  strangely 
cocksure  of  everything  that  night.  I 
actually  left  the  track  and  ran  in  a 
wide  semicircle,  I  verily  believe,  chuck- 
ling to  myself  so  as  to  get  In  front  of 
that  stir,  of  that  motion  I  had  seen— if 
indeed  I  had  seen  anything.  I  was  cir- 
cumventing Kurtz  as  if  it  had  been  a 
boyish  game  for  fun. 

"I  came  upon  him,  and,  if  he  had  not 
heard  me  coming,  I  would  have  fallen 
over  him,  too;  but  he  got  up  in  time  in 
front  of  me.  He  rose,  unsteady,  long, 
pale,  indistinct,  like  a  vapor  exhaled 
by  the  earth,  and  swayed  slightly, 
misty  and  silent  before  me;  while  at 
my  back  the  fires  loomed  up  between 
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the  trees,  and  the  murmnr  of  many 
voices  issued  from  the  forest.     I  had 
cot  him  off  cleverly;  but  when  actually 
confronting  him  I  seemed  to  come  to 
my  senses,  saw  the  danger  in  its  right 
proportion.    It  was  by  no  means  over 
yet  Suppose  he  began  to  shout.  Though 
he  could  hardly  stand,  there  was  still 
plenty  of  vigor  in  his  voice.    *Go  away 
—hide  yourself,'  he  said  in  that  pro- 
found  tone.     It  was   very  awfuL     I 
glanced   back.     We    were    within   30 
yards  of  the  nearest  fire.    A  black  fig- 
ure stood  up,  strode  on  long  black  legs, 
waving  long  black   arms,   across   the 
glow.     It  had  horns— antelope  horns, 
I  think— on  its  head.  Some  sorcerer, 
some  witchman,  no  doubt;  it  looked 
fiend-like  enough.  *Do  you  know  what 
you  are  doing?'  I  whispered.    'Perfect- 
ly,' he  answered,  raising  his  voice  for 
that  single  word;  it  sounded  to  me  far 
off  and  yet  loud,  like  a  hail  through  a 
speaking  trumpet.    If  he  makes  a  row 
we  are  lost,  I  thought  to  myself.    This 
clearly  was  not  a  case  for  fisticuffs, 
even  apart  from  the  very  natural  aver- 
sion I  had  to  beat  that  shadow— this 
wandering  and  tormented  thing,  that 
seemed  released  from  one  grave  only  to 
sink  forever  into  another.    'You  will  be 
lost,'    I    said— 'utterly    lost.'  One  gets 
sometimes  such  a  fiash  of  inspiration, 
you  know.     I  did  say  the  right  thing, 
though,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  irretrievably  lost  than  he  was  at 
this  very  moment,  when  the  founda- 
tions of  our  intimacy  were  being  laid— 
to  endure— to  endure— even  to  the  end- 
even  beyond.     'I  had  immense  plans,' 
he  muttered  irresolutely.  'Yes/  said  I; 
'but  if  you  try  to  shout,  I'll  smash  your 
head  with—'  there  was  not  a  stick  or  a 
stone  near.     'I  will  throttle  you   for 
good,'  I  corrected  myself.  'I  was  on  the 
threshold  of  great  things,'  he  pleaded 
ic  a  voice  of  longing,  with  a  wistful- 
ness  of  tone  that  made  my  blood  run 
cold.    'And  now  for  this  stupid  scoun- 
drel—' 'Your  success  in  Europe  is  as- 


sured in  any  case/  I  affirmed  steadily. 
I  did  not  want  to  have  the  throttling  of 
him,  you  understand— and,  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  very  little  use  for  any 
practical  purpose.  I  tried  to  break  the 
spell— the  heavy,  mute  spell  of  the  wil- 
derness—that seemed  to  draw  him  to 
its  pitiless  breast  by  the  awakening  of 
forgotten  and  brutal  instincts,  by  the 
memory  of  gratified  and  monstrous 
passions.  This  alone,  I  was  convinced, 
had  driven  him  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  to  the  bush,  toward  the  gleam 
of  fires,  the  throb  of  drums,  the  drone 
of  weird  incantations,  that  had  be- 
guiled his  unlawful  soul  beyond  the 
Itounds  of  permitted  aspirations.  And, 
don't  you  see,  the  terror  of  the  position 
was  not  in  being  knocked  on  the  head- 
though  I  had  a  very  lively  sense  of 
that  danger,  too— but  in  this,  that  I  had 
to  deal  with  a  being  to  whom  I  could 
not  appeal  in  the  name  of  anything 
high  or  low.  I  had,  even  like  the  nig- 
gers, to  invoke  him— himself— his  own 
exalted  and  incredible  degradation. 
There  was  nothing  either  above  or  be- 
low him,  and  I  knew  it.  He  had  kicked 
himself  loose  of  the  earth,  confound 
the  man!  He  had  kicked  the  very 
earth  to  pieces.  He  was  alone,  and  I 
before  him,  did  not  know  whether  I 
stood  on  the  ground  or  fioated  in  the 
air.  I've  been  telling  you  what  we 
said— repeating  the  phrases  we  pro- 
nounced—but what's  the  good?  They 
>vere  common,  every-day  words,  the 
familiar,  vague  sounds  exchanged  on 
every  waking  day  of  life.  But  what  of 
that?  They  had  behind  them,  to  my 
mind,  the  terrific  suggestiveness  of 
words  heard  in  dreams,  of  phrases  spo- 
ken in  nightmares.  Soul!  if  anybody 
ever  struggled  with  a  soul,  I  am  the 
man.  And  I  wasn't  arguing  with  a 
madman  either.  Believe  me  or  not,  bis 
intelligence  was  perfectly  clear— it  is 
true,  concentrated  upon  himself  with 
horrible  intensity,  yet  clear;  and  there- 
in  was   my  only  chance— barring,   of 
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course,  the  killing  him  there  and  then, 
v/hich  wasn't  so  good,  on  account  of 
unavoidable  noise.  But  his  soul  was 
mad.  Being  alone  in  the  wilderness,  it 
had  looked  within  itself,  and,  by  heav- 
ens! I  tell  you,  it  had  gone  mad.  I  had 
—for  my  sins,  I  suppose—to  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  looking  into  it  myself.  No 
eloquence  could  be  so  withering  as  his 
final  burst  of  sincerity.  He  struggled 
with  himself,  too.  I  saw  it,  I  heard  it. 
I  saw  the  inconceiyable  mystery  of  a 
soul  that  knew  no  restraint,  no  faith, 
and  no  fear,  yet  struggling  blindly  with 
itself.  I  kept  my  head  pretty  well;  but 
when  I  had  him  at  last  stretched  on  the 
couch,  I  wiped  my  forehead,  while  my 
legs  shook  under  me  as  though  I  had 
carried  half  a  ton  on  my  back  down 
that  hill.  And  yet  I  had  only  supported 
him,  his  bony  arm  clasped  round  my 
neck,  and  he  was  not  much  heavier 
than  a  child. 

'*And  when  next  day  we  left  at  noon, 
the  crowd,  of  whose  presence  behind 
the  curtain  of  trees  I  had  been  acutely 
conscious  all  the  time,  flowed  out  of 
the  woods  again,  filled  the  clearing, 
covered  the  slope  with  a  mass  of  naked, 
breathing,  quivering  bronze  bodies.  I 
steamed  up  a  bit,  then  swung  down 
stream,  and  2000  eyes  followed  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  splashing,  thumping, 
fierce  river  demon,  beating  the  water 
with  its  terrible  tail  and  breathing 
black  smoke  into  the  air.  In  front  of 
the  first  rank,  along  the  river,  three 
men,  plastered  with  bright  red  earth 
from  head  to  foot,  strutted  to  and  fro 
restlessly.  When  we  came  abreast 
again,  they  faced  the  river,  stamped 
their  feet,  nodded  their  homed  heads, 
swayed  their  scarlet  bodies;  they  shook 
towards  the  same  river  demon  a  bunch 
of  black  feathers,  a  spotted  skin  with 
a  pendant  tail— something  that  looked 
like  a  dried  gourd;  they  shouted  period- 
ically together  strings  of  amazing 
words  that  resembled  no  sounds  of  hu- 
man language;  and  the  deep  murmurs 


ot  the  crowd,  interrupted  suddenly, 
were  like  the  responses  of  some  satanic 
litany. 

"We  had  carried  Kurtz  into  the  pilot 
house;  there  was  more  air  there.  Ly- 
ing on  the  couch,  he  stared  through  the 
open  shutter.  There  was  an  eddy  in 
the  mass  of  black  heads,  and  the  wom- 
an with  helmeted  head  and  tawny 
cheeks  rushed  out  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  stream.  She  put  out  her  hands, 
shouted  something,  and  all  that  wild 
mob  took  up  the  shout  in  an  amazing 
chorus  of  articulated,  rapid,  breathless 
utterance. 

"  'Do  you  understand  this?*  I  asked. 

'*He  kept  on  looking  out  with  fiery, 
longing  eyes,  with  mingled  expression 
of  wistfulness  and  hate.  He  did  not 
answer  me,  but  at  my  question  I  saw 
a  smile,  a  smile  of  indefinable  meaning, 
appear  in  his  colorless  lips  that  a  mo- 
ment after  twitched  convulsively  with 
pain  or  rage.  *I  will  return,'  he  said 
slowly,  gasping  as  if  the  words  of 
promise  and  menace  had  been  torn  out 
of  him  by  a  supernatural  power. 

"I  pulled  the  string  of  the  whistle, 
and  I  did  this  because  I  saw  the  pil- 
grims on  deck  getting  out  their  rifies 
with  an  air  of  anticipating  a  jolly  lark. 
At  the  sudden  screech  there  was  a 
movement  of  abject  terror  through  that 
wedged  mass  of  bodies.  *Don*t!  don't! 
you  frighten  them  away,'  cried  some 
one  on  deck  disconsolately.  I  pulled  the 
string  again  and  again.  They  broke 
and  ran,  they  leaped,  they  crouched, 
they  swerved,  as  if  dodging  the  terrible 
sound.  The  three  red  chaps  had  fallen 
fiat,  face  dovm  on  the  shore,  as  though 
they  had  been  shot  dead.  Only  the  bar- 
barous and  superb  woman  did  not  so 
much  as  flinch,  and  stretched  tragically 
her  bare  arms  after  us  over  the  brown 
and  glittering  river. 

"And  then  that  imbecile  crowd  down 
on  the  deck  started  their  little  fun.  and 
I  could  see  nothing  more  for  smoke. 

'The  brown  current  ran  swiftly  out 
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of  the  heart  of  darkness,  bearing  us 
down  toward  the  sea  with  twice  the 
speed  of  our  upward  progress;  and 
Kurtz*s  life  was  running  out  swiftly, 
too,  ebbing,  ebbing  out  of  his  heart  into 
The  sea  of  inexorable  time.  The  man- 
ager was  very  placid.  He  had  no  vital 
anxieties  now.  He  took  in  both  of  us 
in  a  comprehensiye  and  satisfied  glance. 
The  'afPair*  had  come  off  as  well  as 
could  be  wished.  I  saw  the  time  ap- 
proaching when  I  would  be  left  alone 
of  the  party  of  'unsound  method.'  The 
pilgrims  looked  upon  me  with  disfavor. 
I  was,  so  to  speak,  numbered  with  the 
dead.  It  is  strange  how  I  accepted  this 
unforeseen  partnership,  this  choice  of 
nightmares  forced  upon  me  in  the  tene- 
brous land  invaded  by  these  mean  and 
greedy  phantoms. 

''Kurtz  discoursed.  A  voice!  a  voice! 
Jt  rang  deep  to  the  very  last.  It  sur- 
vived his  strength  to  hide  in  the  mag- 
nificent folds  of  eloquence  the  barren 
darkness  of  his  heart.  Oh,  he  strug- 
gled! he  struggled!  The  wastes  of  his 
weary  brain  were  haunted  by  shadowy 
images  now— images  of  wealth  and 
fame  revolving  obsequiously  round  his 
unextinguishable  gift  of  noble  and  lof- 
ty expression.  My  intended,  my  sta- 
tion, my  career,  my  ideas— these  were 
the  subjects  for  the  occasional  utter- 
ances of  elevated  sentiments.  The 
shade  of  the  original  Kurtz  frequented 
the  bedside  of  the  hollow  sham,  whose 
fate  it  was  to  be  buried  presently  in 
the  mold  of  primeval  earth.  But  l>oth 
the  diabolic  love  and  the  unearthly 
hate  of  the  mysteries  it  had  penetrated 
fought  for  the  possession  of  that  soul 
satiated  with  primitive  emotions,  avid 
of  lying  fame,  of  sham  distinction,  of 
all  the  appearances  of  success  and 
power. 

"Sometimes  he  was  contemptibly 
childish.  He  desired  to  have  kings  meet 
him  at  railway  stations  on  his  return 
from  ghastly  Nowhere,  where  he  in- 
tended to  accomplish  great  things.  'You 


show  them  that  you  have  in  you  some- 
thing that  is  really  profitable,  and  thenr 
there  will  be  no  limits  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  your  ability,*  he  would  say.  *0f 
course  you  must  take  care  of  the  mo- 
tives—right motives— always.'  The  long 
reaches  that  were  like  one  and  the 
same   reach,    monotonous   bends   that 
were   exactly  alike,   slipped  past  the 
steamer  with  their  multitude  of  secu- 
lar trees  looking  patiently  after  this 
grimy  fragment  of  another  world,  the 
forerunner  of  change,  of  conquest,  of 
trade,  of  massacres,  of  blessings.     I 
looked  ahead— piloting.  'Close  the  shut- 
ter,' said  Kurtz  suddenly  one  day;  1 
can't  bear  to  look  at  this.'    I  did  so. 
There  was  a  silence.     *0,  but  1  will 
wring  your  heart  yet!'  he  cried  at  the 
invisible  wilderness. 

"We  broke  down— as  I  had  expected 
—and  had  to  lie  up  for  repairs  at  the 
head  of  an  island.  This  delay  was  the 
first  thing  that  cOiook  Kurtz's  confidence. 
One  morning  he  gave  me  a  packet  of  pa- 
pers and  a  photograph— the  lot  tied  to- 
gether with  a  shoestring.  'Keep  this 
lor  me,'  he  said.  'This  noxious  fool 
(meaning  the  manager)  is  capable  of 
prying  into  my  boxes  when  I  am  not 
looking.'  In  the  afternoon  I  saw  him. 
He  was  lying  on  his  back  with  closed 
eyes,  and  I  withdrew  quietly,  but  I 
heard  him  mutter:  'Live  rightly,  die, 
die.  .  .  .'  I  listened.  There  was  nothing 
more.  Was  he  rehearsing  some  speech 
ir  his  sleep,  or  was  it  a  fragment  of  a 
phrase  from  some  newspaper  article? 
He  had  been  writing  for  the  papers 
and  meant  to  do  so  again,  'for  the  fur- 
thering of  my  ideas.    It's  a  duty.' 

"His  was  an  impenetrable  darkness. 
1  looked  at  him  as  you  peer  down  at  a 
man  who  is  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a 
precipice  where  the  sun  never  shines. 
But  I  had  not  much  time  to  give  him, 
because  I  was  helping  the  engine  driv- 
er to  take  to  pieces  the  leaky  cylinders, 
to  straighten  a  bent  connecting-rod, 
and  in  other  such  matters.    I  lived  in  a 
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lepulsive  mess  of  nuts,  bolts,  spanners, 
hammers,  ratchets— things  I  abom- 
inate, because  I  don't  get  on  with  them. 
I  tended  the  little  forge  we  had  fortu- 
xiately  aboard;  I  toiled  wearily  in  a 
wretched  scrapheap,  unless  I  had  the 
shakes  too  bad  to  stand. 

'*One  evening,  coming  in  with  a  can- 
«dle  I  was  startled  to  hear  him  say  a 
little  querulously,  *I  am  lying  here  in 
«he  dark  waiting  for  death.'  The  light 
^as  within  a  foot  of  his  eyes.  I  man- 
aged to  murmur,  'O,  nonsense!'  and 
stood  oyer  him  as  if  transfixed. 

''Anything  approaching  the  expres- 
sion that  came  over  his  face  I  have 
never  seen  before,  and  hope  never  to 
see  again.  O,  I  wasn't  touched.  I  was 
fascinated.  It  was  as  though  a  vail  had 
been  rent.  I  saw  on  that  ivory  visage 
the  expression  of  strange  pride,  of 
mental  power,  of  avarice,  of  blood- 
thirstiness,  of  cunning,  of  excessive 
terror,  of  an  intense  and  hopeless  de- 
spair. Did  he  live  his  life  through  in 
every  detail  of  desire,  temptation,  and 
surrender  during  that  supreme  moment 
or  complete  knowledge?  He  cried  whis- 
peringly  at  some  Image,  at  some  vision, 
he  cried  with  a  cry  that  was  no  more 
than  a  breath,  'O,  the  horror!' 

**I  blew  the  candle  out  and  left  the 
cabin.  The  pilgrims  were  dining  in  the 
mess-cabin.  I  took  my  place  opposite 
the  manager,  who  lifted  his  eyes  to 
give  me  a  questioning  glance,  which  I 
successfully  ignored.  He  leaned  back, 
serene,  with  that  peculiar  smile  of  his 
sealing  the  unexpressed  depths  of  his 
meanness.  A  continuous  shower  of 
^mall  flies  streamed  upon  the  lamp,  up- 
on the  cloth,  upon  our  hands  and  faces. 
Suddenly  the  manager's  boy  put  his 
insolent  black  face  in  the  doorway,  and 
said  in  a  tone  of  scathing  contempt, 
'Mistah  Kurts— he  dead.' 

**A11  the  pilgrims  rushed  out  to  see. 
I  remained,  and  went  on  with  my  din- 
ner. I  believe  I  was  considered  brutal- 
ly  callous.   However,    I    did   not  eat 


much.  There  was  a  lamp  in  there — 
light,  don't  you  know— and  outside  it 
was  so  beastly,  beastly  dark.  I  went  no 
more  near  the  remarkable  man  who  had 
so  unhesitatingly  pronounced  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  adventures  of  his  soul 
on  this  earth.  The  voice  was  gone. 
What  else  had  been  there?  But  I  am 
of  course  aware  that  next  day  the  pil- 
grims buried  something  in  a  muddy 
hole. 

"And  then  they  very  nearly  buried 
me. 

"However,  as  you  see,  I  did  not  %o  to 
Join  Kurtz  there  and  then.  I  did  not. 
I  remained  to  dream  the  nightmare  out 
to  the  end,  and  to  show  my  loyalty  to 
Kurtz  once  more.  Destiny.  My  des- 
tiny! Droll  thing  life  is— that  myste- 
rious arrangement  of  merciless  logic  for 
a  futile  purpose.  The  most  you  can 
hope  from  it  is  some  knowledge  of 
yourself— that  comes  too  late— a  crop 
of  inextinguishable  regrets.  I  have 
wrestled  with  death.  It  is  the  most 
unexciting  contest  you  can  imagine.  It 
takes  place  In  an  impalpable  grayness, 
with  nothing  underfoot,  with  nothing 
around,  without  spectators,  without 
clamor,  without  glory,  without  the 
great  desire  of  victory,  without  the 
great  fear  of  defeat,  in  a  sickly  atmos- 
phere of  tepid  scepticism,  without 
much  belief  in  your  own  right,  and  still 
less  in  that  of  your  adversary.  If  such 
is  the  form  of  ultimate  wisdom,  then 
life  is  a  greater  riddle  than  some  of 
us  think  it  to  be.  I  was  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  the  last  opportunity  for 
pronouncement,  and  I  found  with  hu- 
miliation that  probably  I  would  have 
nothing  to  say.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  aflirm  that  Kurtz  was  a  remarkable 
man.  He  had  something  to  say.  He  said 
it.  Since  I  had  peeped  over  the  edge 
myself,  I  understand  better  the  mean- 
ing of  his  stare,  that  could  not  see  the 
flame  of  the  candle,  but  was  wide 
enough  to  embrace  the  whole  universe, 
piercing  enough  to  penetrate  all  the 
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hearts  that  beat  in  the  darkness.     He 
had  summed  up— he  had  judged.     *0, 
the    horror!*      He  was  a    remarkable 
man.      After  all,  this  was  the  expres- 
sion of  some  sort  of  belief.  It  had  can- 
dor, it  had  conyietion,  it  had  a  vibrat- 
ing note  of  revolt  in  its  whisper,  it 
had  the  appalling  face  of  a  glimpsed 
truth— the  strange  commingling  of  de- 
sire and  hate.    And  it  is  not  my  own 
extremity   I  remember  best— a  vision 
of  grayness  without  form  filled  with 
physical  pain,  and  a  careless  contempt 
tor  the  evanescence  of  all  things— even 
of  this  pain  itself.     No!  It  is  his  ex- 
tremity   that    I    seem  to    have    lived 
through.    True,  he  had  made  that  last 
stride,  he  had  stepped  over  the  edge, 
while  I  had  been  permitted  to  draw 
back  my  hesitating  foot.    And  perhaps 
in  this  is  the  whole  difference;  perhaps 
all  the  wisdom,  and  all  truth,  and  all 
sincerity,  are  Just  compressed  into  that 
inappreciable  moment  of  time  in  which 
we  step  over  the  threshold  of  the  in- 
visible.    Perhaps!  I  like  to  think  my 
summing  up  would  not  have  been  a 
word  of  careless  contempt.   Better  his 
cry— much  better.    It  was  an  affirma- 
tion, a  moral  victory  paid  for  by  In- 
Fumerable  defeats,  by  abominable  ter- 
rors, by  abominable  satisfactions.    But 
it  was  a  victory.    That  is  why  I  have 
remained  loyal  to  Kurtz  to  the  last, 
and  even  beyond,  when  long  time  after 
I  heard  once  more,  not  his  own  voice, 
but  the  echo  of  his  magnificent  elo- 
quence thrown  to  me  from  a  soul  as 
translucently  pure  as  a  cliff  of  crystal. 
"No,  they  did  not  bury  me,  though 
there  is  a  period  of  time  which  I  re- 
member   mistily,    with  a     shuddering 
wonder,  like  a  passage  through  some 
inconceivable  world  that  had  no  hope 
in  it  and  no  desire.    I  found  myself  in 
the  sepulchral  city  resenting  the  sight 
of  people  hurrying  through  the  streets 
to  filch  a  little  money  from  each  other 
or  to  devour  their  infamous  cookery, 
to  gulp  their  unwholesome  beer,  or  to 


dream    their    insignificant    and    silly 
dreams.      They   trespassed    upon    my 
thoughts.    They  were  intruders  whose 
knowledge  of  life  was  an  irritating  pre- 
tense, because  I  felt  so  sure  they  could 
not  possibly  know  the  things  I  knew; 
and  their  bearing,  which  was  simply 
the  bearing  of  commonplace  individ- 
Tials,  going  about  their  business  in  the 
assurance  of  perfect  safety,   was  of- 
fensive   to    me    like    the    outrageous 
flauntings  of  folly  in  the  face  of  a  dan- 
ger it  Is   unable   to   comprehend.     I 
had  no  particular  desire  to  enlighten 
them,  but  I  had  some  difficulty  in  re- 
straining myself  from  laughing  in  their 
faces,  so  full  of  stupid  importance.    I 
daresay  I  was  not  very  well  at  that 
time.     I  tottered   about  the  streets- 
there  were  various  affairs  to  settle- 
grinning  bitterly  at  perfectly  respect- 
able persons.  I  admit  my  behavior  was 
inexcusable,  but  then  my  temperature 
was  seldom  normal  in  these  days.    My 
dear  aunt's  endeavors  to  'nurse  up  my 
strength'  seemed  altogether  beside  the 
mark.     It  was  not  my  strength  that 
wanted  nursing,  it  was  my  imagina- 
tion that  wanted  soothing,  really.     I 
kept  the  bundle  of  papers  given  me  by 
Kurtz,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do 
with  it.     His  mother  had  died  lately, 
watched  over,  as  I  was  told,  by  his  in- 
tended.   A  clean-shaved  man,  with  an 
official    manner    and    wearing    gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  called  on  me  one 
day  and  made  inquiries,  at  first  cir- 
cuitous, afterwards  suavely  pressing, 
about  what  he  was  pleased  to  denomi- 
nate certain  'documents.'     I  was  not 
very  surprised,  because  I  had  had  two 
rows  with  the  manager  on  the  subject 
out  there.  I  had  refused  to  give  up  the 
smallest  scrap  out  of  that  package  to 
him,  and  I  took  the  same  attitude  with 
the  spectacled  man.  He  became  darkly 
menacing  at  last,  and  with  much  heat 
argued  that  the  company  had  the  right 
to  every  bit  of  information  about  their 
•territories.'  'And.'  said  he,  'Mr.  Kurtz's 
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knowledge  of  unexplored  regions  must 
liave  been   necessarily   extensive   and 
peculiar— owing  to  his  great  abilities 
and  to  the  deplorable  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  been  placed;  therefore—' 
I  assured  him  Mr.  Kurtz's  knowledge, 
however  extensive,  did  not  bear  upon 
the  problems  of  commerce  or  adminis- 
tration.   He  invoiced  then  the  name  of 
science.    *It  would  be  an  incalculable 
loss  if/  etc,  etc.    I  offered  him  the  re- 
port on  the  'Suppression  of  Savage  Cus- 
toms,' with  the  postscriptura  torn  off. 
He  took  It  up  eagerly,  but  ended  by 
sniffing  at  it  with  an  air  of  contempt. 
*That  is  not  what  we  had  a  right  to 
expect,'  he  remarked.    'Expect  nothing 
else,'  I  said.     There  are  only  private 
letters.'  He  withdrew  upon  some  threat 
o^  legal  proceedings,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more;  but  another  fellow  calling  him- 
self Kurtz's  cousin,  appeared  two  days 
later,  and  was  anxious  to  hear  all  the 
details  al>out  his  dear  relative's  last 
moments.     Incidentally    he   gave    me 
to  understand  that  Kurtz  had  been  es- 
sentially a  great  musician.    'There  was 
the  making  of  a  great  success,'  said  the 
man,  who  was  an  organist,  I  believe, 
with   lank   gray  hair  flowing  over  a 
greasy  coatcollar.     I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  statement,  and  to  this  day  I 
am  unable  to  say  what  was  Kurtz's 
profession,  whether  he  ever  had  any, 
which  was  the  greatest  of  all  his  tal- 
ents.   I  had  thought  him  a  painter  who 
wrote  for  the  papers,  or  a  Journalist 
who  could  paint— but  even  the  cousin 
(who  took  snuff  during  the  interview) 
could  not  tell  me  what  he  had  been— ex- 
actly.   He  was  a  universal  genius— on 
that  point  I  agreed  with  the  old  chap, 
who  thereupon  blew  his  nose  noisily 
into  a  large  cotton  handkerchief  and 
withdrew  in  senile  agitation,  bearing 
off  some  family  letters  and  memoranda 
without  importance.  Ultimately  a  jour- 
nalist anxious  to  know  something  of 
the  fate  of  his  *dear  colleague'  turned 
up.    This  visitor  informed  me  Kurtz's 


real  sphere  ought  to  have  been  politics 
'on  the  popular  side.'     He  had  furry 
straight  eyebrows,  bristly  hair  cropped 
short,  and  eyeglass  on  a  broad  ribbon, 
and  becoming  expansive,  confessed  his 
opinion  that  KurtZjCouldn't write  a  bit— 
'but  heavens!  how  that  man  could  talk! 
He  electrified  large  meetings.  He  had 
faith— don't  you  see— he  had  the  faith. 
He  could  believe  anything— anything. 
He  would  have  been  a  splendid  leader 
of  an  extreme  party.'     'What  party?' 
I  asked.     'Any  party,*  answered  the 
other.      'He    was    an— an— extremist.' 
Did  I  not  think  so?    I  assented.    Did  I 
know,  he  asked  with  a  sudden  fiash  of 
curiosity,  'what  induced  him  to  go  out 
there?'     'Yes,'  said   1,   and   forthwith 
handed  him  the  famous  report  for  pub- 
lication, if  he  thought  fit.    He  glanced 
through  it  hurriedly,  mumbling  all  the 
time.  Judged  'it  would  do,'  and  then 
took  himself  off  with  this  plunder. 

"Thus  I  was  left  at  last  with  a  slim 
packet  of  letters  and  the  girl's  portrait. 
She  struck  me  as  beautiful— I  mean  she 
had  a  beautiful  expression.  I  know 
that  the  sunshine  can  be  made  to  lie, 
too,  yet  that  face  on  paper  seemed  to 
be  a  refiection  of  truth  itself.  One  felt 
that  no  manipulation  of  light  and  pose 
could  have  conveyed  the  delicate  shade 
of  truthfulness  upon  those  features. 
She  looked  out  truthfully.  She  seemed 
ready  to  listen  without  mental  reserva- 
tion, without  suspicion,  without  a 
thought  for  herself.  I  concluded  I 
would  go  and  give  her  back  the  por- 
trait and  those  letters  myself.  Curios- 
ity? Yes;  and  also  some  other  feeling, 
perhaps.  All  that  had  been  Kurtz's  had 
passed  out  of  my  hands;  his  soul,  his 
l>ody,  his  station,  his  plans,  his  ivory, 
his  career.  There  remained  only  his 
memory  and  his  intended— and  I  want- 
ed to  give  that  up,  too,  to  the  past,  in 
a  way— to  surrender  personally  all  that 
remained  of  him  with  me  to  that  obliv- 
ion which  is  the  last  word  of  our  com- 
mon fate.     I  don't  defend  myself.    I 
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had  no  clear  perception  of  what  it  was 
I  really  wanted.  Perhaps  it  was  an 
impulse  of  unconscious  loyalty,  or  the 
fulfilment  of  one  of  these  ironic  neces- 
sities that  lurk  in  the  facts  of  human 
existence.  I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell. 
But  I  went. 

**I  thought  his  memory  was  like  other 
memories  of  the  dead  that  accumulate 
in  every  man's  life— a  vague  impress  on 
the  brain,  of  shadows  that  had  fallen 
on  it  in  their  swift  and  final  passage; 
but  before  the  high  and  ponderous 
door,  between  the  tall  houses  of  a  street 
as  still  and  decorous  as  a  well-kept 
sepulcher,  I  had  a  vision  of  him  on  the 
stretcher,  opening  his  mouth  voracious- 
ly, as  if  to  devour  all  the  earth  with  all 
its  mankind.  He  lived  then  before  me; 
he  lived  as  much  as  he  had  ever  lived— 
a  shadow  insatiable,  of  splendid  appear- 
ances, of  frightful  realities;  a  shadow 
darker  than. the  shadow  of  night,  and 
draped  nobly  in  the  folds  of  a  gorgeous 
eloquence.  The  vision  seemed  to  en- 
ter the  house  with  me,  the  stretcher, 
the  phantom  bearers;  the  wild  crowd  of 
obedient  worshippers;  the  gloom  of  the 
forests;  the  glitter  of  the  reach  between 
the  murky  bends;  the  beat  of  the  drum, 
regular  and  muffled  like  the  beating  of 
a  heart— the  heart  of  a  conquering  dark- 
ness. It  was  a  moment  of  triumph 
tor  the  wilderness,  an  invading  and 
vengeful  rush  which,  it  seemed  to  me, 
I  would  have  to  keep  back  alone  for 
the  salvation  of  another  soul.  And  the 
memory  of  what  I  had  heard  him  say 
afar  there,  with  the  homed  shapes 
stirring  at  my  back,  in  the  glow  of  the 
fires,  within  the  patient  woods,  those 
broken  phrases  came  back  to  me,  were 
heard  again  in  their  ominous  and  ter- 
rifying simplicity:  *I  have  lived— su- 
premely!' 'What  do  you  want  here? 
J  have  been  dead  and  damned.'  *Let  me 
go— I  want  more  of  it'  More  of  what? 
More  blood,  more  heads  on  stakes, 
more  adoration,  rapine  and  murder.  I 
remembered   his   abject  pleading,   his 


abject  threats,  the  colossal  scale  of  his 
vile  desires,  the  meanness,  the  torment,, 
the  tempestuous  anguish  of  his  souL 
And  later  on  his  collected  languid  man- 
ner, when  he  said  one  day,  'This  lot 
of  ivory  now  is  really  mine.  The  con^ 
pany  did  not  pay  for  it.  I  collected  it 
myself  at  my  personal  risk.  I  am 
afraid  they  will  claim  it  as  theirs.  It 
is  a  difficult  case.  What  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  do— resist?  Eh!  I  want  no 
more  than  justice.'  He  wanted  no  more 
than  justice.  No  more  than  justice.  I 
rang  the  bell  before  a  mahogany  door  on 
the  first  floor,  and  while  I  waited  he 
seemed  to  stare  at  me  out  of  the  pol> 
ished  panel— stare  with  that  wide  and 
immense  stare  embracing,  condemn- 
ing, loathing  all  the  universe;  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  whispered  cry,  *0,  the  hor- 
ror!' 

"The  dusk  was  falling.  I  had  to  wait 
in  a  lofty  drawing  room  with  three  long; 
windows  from  floor  to  ceiling  that  were 
like  three  luminous  and  bedraped  col> 
umns.  The  bent  gilt  legs  and  backs  of 
the  furniture  shone  in  indistinct 
curves.  The  tall  white  marble  fire- 
place had  a  cold  and  heavy  whiteness. 
A  grand  piano  stood  massively  in 
a  comer  with  dark  gleams  on  the 
fiat  surfaces  like  a  sombre  and  polished 
sarcophagus.  A  high  door  opened— 
closed.    I  rose. 

"She  came  forward,  all  in  black,  with 
a  pale  head,  floating  toward  me  in  the 
dusk.  She  was  in  mourning.  It  was 
more  than  a  year  since  his  death,  more 
than  a  year  since  the  news  came:  she 
seemed  as  though  she  could  remember 
and  mourn  forever.  She  took  both  my 
hands  in  hers  and  murmured.  *I  heard 
you  were  coming.'  I  noticed  she  was 
not  very  young— I  mean  not  prirlish.  She 
had  a  mature  capacity  for  fidelity,  for 
belief,  for  suffering.  The  room  seemed 
to  have  grown  darker,  as  if  all  the  sad 
light  of  the  cloudy  evening  had  taken 
lefuge  on  her  forehead.  This  fair  hair, 
this    fair    visage,    this    candid    brow 
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seemed  surrounded  by  an  ashy  halo 
from  which  the  dark  eyes  looked  out 
at  me.    Their  glance  was  guileless,  pro- 
found, confident  and  trustful.    She  car- 
ried her  sorrowful  head  as  though  she 
were  proud  of  that  sorrow,  as  though 
«he  would  say,  I~I  alone  know  how 
to  mourn  for  him  as  he  deserves.    But 
while    we    were    still  shaking  hands, 
«uch    a    look    of    awful    desolation 
came    upon    her    face    that    I    per- 
<!eiyed    she   was   one   of   those   crea- 
tures that  are  not  the  playthings  of 
Time.    For  her  he  had  died  only  yes- 
terday.    And  by  Jove!  the  impression 
was  so  powerful  that  for  me  too  he 
4Eieemed  to  have  died  only  yesterday- 
nay,  this  very  minute.    I  saw  her  and 
him  in  the  same  instant  of  time— his 
<leath  and  her  sorrow.    I  saw  her  sor- 
row in  the  very  moment  of  his  death. 
It  was  too  terrible.  Do  you  understand? 
I  saw  them  together— I  heard  them  to- 
other.   She  had  said  with  a  deep  catch 
of  the  breath,  *I  have  survived,'  while 
my  strained  ears  seemed  to  hear  dis- 
tinctly, mingled  with  her  tone  of  de- 
spairing regret,  the  summing-up  whis- 
per of  his  eternal  condemnation.   I  tell 
jou  it  was  terrible.     I  asked  myself 
what  I  was  doing  there,  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  panic  in  my  heart  as  though  I 
had  blundered  into  a  place  of  cruel  and 
absurd  mysteries  not  fit  for  a  human 
l>eing  to  behold.    I  wanted  to  get  out. 
She  motioned  me  to  a  chair.     We  sat 
down.    I  laid  the  packet  gently  on  the 
little  table,  and  she  put  her  hand  over 
it.     *You   knew   him   well,'   she   mur- 
mured, after  a  moment  of  mourning  si- 
lence. 

•*  'Intimacy  grows  quick  out  there,' 
1  said.  *I  knew  him  as  well  as  it  is 
XK>8sible  for  one  man  to  know  another.' 

"'And  you  admired  him,'  she  said. 
^It  was  impossible  to  know  him  and  not 
to  admire  him.    Was  it?' 

"  'He  was  a  remarkable  man,'  I  said, 
unsteadily.  Then  before  the  appalling 
fixity  of  her  gaze,  that  seemed  to  watch 


for  more  words  on  my  lips,  I  went  on, 
*It  was  impossible  not  to—' 

"  'Love  him,'  she  finished  eagerly,  si- 
lencing me  into  an  appalled  dumbness. 
•How  true!  how  true!  But  when  you 
think  that  no  one  knew  him  so  well  as 
I!  I  had  all  his  noble  confidence.  I 
knew  him  best.' 

"  'You  knew  him  best,'  I  repeated. 
And  perhaps  she  did.  But  I  fancied 
that  with  every  word  spoken  the  room 
was  growing  darker,  and  only  her  fore- 
head smooth  and  white,  remained  illu- 
mined by  the  uneztinguishable  light  of 
belief  and  love. 

"  'You  were  his  friend,  she  went  on. 
'His  friend,'  she  repeated,  a  little  loud- 
er. 'You  must  have  been,  if  he  had 
given  this  to  yon,  and  sent  you  to  me. 
I  feel  I  can  speak  to  yon— O,  I  must 
speak.  I  want  yon— yon  who  have 
heard  his  last  words— to  know  I  have 
been  worthy  of  him.  ...  It  is  not 
pride.  .  .  .  Yes!  I  am  prond  to  know 
I  understood  him  better  than  anyone 
on  earth— he  said  it  himself.  And  since 
his  mother  died  I  have  had  no  one— no 
cue— to— to— ' 

"I  listened.  The  darkness  deepened. 
I  was  not  even  sure  whether  he  had 
given  me  the  right  bundle.  I  rather 
suspect  he  wanted  me  to  take  care  of 
another  batch  of  his  papers  which,  af- 
ter his  death,  I  saw  the  manager  exam- 
ining under  the  lamp.  But  in  the  box 
I  had  brought  to  his  bedside  there  were 
several  packages  pretty  well  alike,  all 
tied  with  shoestrings,  and  probably  he 
had  made  a  mistake.  And  the  girl 
talked,  easing  her  pain  in  the  certitude 
of  my  sympathy;  she  talked  as  thirsty 
men  drink.  I  had  heard  that  her  en- 
gagement with  Kurtz  had  been  disap- 
proved generally.  He  wasn't  rich 
enough  or  something.  And,  indeed,  I 
don't  know  whether  he  had  not  been 
a  pauper  all  his  life.  He  had  given  me 
some  reason  to  infer  that  it  was  his 
impatience  of  comparative  poverty  that 
drove  him  out  there. 
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"  *.  .  .  Who  was  not  his  friend  who 
had  heard  him  speak  once?'  she  was 
saying.  *He  drew  the  men  toward  him 
by  what  was  best  in  them.'  She  looked 
at  me  with  intensity.  *It  is  the  gift  of 
the  great,'  she  went  on,  and  the  sound 
of  her  low  voice  seemed  to  have  the  ac- 
companiment of  all  the  other  sounds, 
full  of  mystery,  desolation,  and  sorrow 
I  had  ever  heard— the  ripple  of  the  riv- 
er, the  soughing  of  the  trees  swayed 
by  the  wind,  the  murmurs  of  wild 
crowds,  the  faint  ring  of  incomprehen- 
sible words  cried  from  afar,  the  whis- 
per of  a  voice  speaking  from  beyond 
the  threshold  of  an  eternal  darkness. 
'But  you  have  heard  him!  You  knowT 
she  cried. 

*'  *Yes,  I  know,'  I  said,  with  some- 
thing like  despair  in   my   heart,  but 
bowing  my  head  before  the  faith  that 
was  in  her,  before  that  great  and  sav- 
ing illusion  that  shone   with  an  un- 
earthly glow  in  the  darkness,  in  the 
triumphant    darkness    from    which    I 
oould   not   have   defended    her— from 
which  I  could  not  even  defend  myself. 
**  *What  a  loss  to  me— to  us!'  She  cor- 
rected herself  with  beautiful  generos- 
ity, then  added  in  a  murmur.    *To  the 
world.'    By  the  last  gleams  of  twilight 
I  could  see  the  glitter  of  her  eyes,  full 
of  tears— of  tears  that  would  not  fall. 

**  *I  have  been  very  happy— very  for- 
tunate—very proud,'  she  went  on.  'Too 
fortunate.  Too  happy  for  a  little  while. 
And  now  I  am  unhappy  for— for  life.' 

"She  stood  up;  her  fair  hair  seemed 
to  catch  all  the  remaining  light  in  a 
glimmer  of  gold.    I  rose,  too. 

"  *And  of  all  this,'  she  went  on, 
mournfully,  'of  all  his  promise,  and  of 
all  his  greatness,  of  his  generous  mind, 
of  his  noble  heart,  nothing  remains- 
nothing  but  a  memory.    You  and  I—' 

"  *I  will  always  remember  him,'  I 
said,  hastily. 

"'No!'  she  cried.  'It  is  impossible 
that  all  this  should  be  lost— that  such  a 
life  should  be  sacrificed  to  leave  noth- 


ing—but sorrow.  You  know  he  had 
vast  plans.  I  knew  them  too— I  could 
not  perhaps,  understand— but  others 
knew  of  them.  Something  must  re- 
main. His  words  at  least  have  not 
died.' 
"  'His  words  will  remain/  I  said. 
"  'And  his  example,'  she  whispered 
to  herself.  'Wherever  he  went  men 
looked  up  to  him— his  goodness  shone 
in  every  act.    His  example—* 

"'True,'   I   said,    'his   example,    too. 
Yes,  his  example.    I  forgot  that.' 

"  'But  I  do  not.  I  cannot— I  cannot 
believe— not  yet.  I  cannot  believe  that 
I  will  never  see  him  again,  that  nobody 
will  see  him  again,  never,  never,  never.' 
"She  put  out  her  arms  as  if  after  a 
retreating  figure,  stretching  them  back 
and  with  clasped  pale  hands  across  the 
fading  and  narrow  sheen  of  the  win- 
dow. Never  see  him.  I  saw  him  clearly 
enough  then.  I  shall  see  this  eloquent 
phantom  as  long  as  I  live,  and  I  shall 
see  her,  too,  a  tragic  and  familiar 
Shade,  resembling  in  this  gesture  an- 
other one,  tragic  also,  and  bedecked 
with  powerless  charms,  stretching  bare 
brown  arms  over  the  glitter  of  the  in- 
fernal stream,  the  stream  of  darkness. 
She  said  suddenly,  very  low.  'He  died 
as  he  lived.' 

"'His  end,'  said  1,  with  dull  anger 
stirring  in  me,  'was  in  every  way  wor- 
thy of  his  Ufe.' 

"  'And  I  was  not  with  him,'  she  mur-^ 
mured.  My  anger  subsided  before  & 
feeling  of  infinite  pity. 

"  'Everything  that  could  be  done— •" 
I  mumbled. 

"  Ah,  but  I  believe  in  him  more  than* 
any  one  on  earth— more  than  his  own> 
mother,  more  than— himself.  He  need- 
ed me!  Me!  I  would  have  treasured 
every  sigh,  every  murmur,  every  word,, 
every  sign,  every  glance.' 

"I  felt  a  chill  grip  on  my  chest. 
'Don't,'  I  said  in  a  muffled  voice. 

"  'Forgive  me.  I— I  have  mourned 
so  long  in  silence— in  silence.  .  .  .Yom 
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were  with  him— to  the  last?  I  thinlc  of 
his  loneliness.  Nobody  near  to  under- 
stand him  as  I  would  have  understood. 
Perhaps  no  one  to  hear.  .  .  .' 

**  *To  the  very  end,'  I  said  shalLily. 
*1  heard  his  very  last  words.  .  .  .'  I 
stopped  in  a  fright. 

"  *  Repeat  them,'  she  said  in  a  heart- 
brolsen  tone.  *I  want— I  want  some- 
thing—something— to— to— live   with.' 

"I  was  on  the  point  of  crying  at  her, 
'Don't  you  hear  them?'  The  dusk  was 
repeating  them  in  a  persistent  whisper 
all  around  us,  in  a  whisper  that  seemed 
to  swell  menacingly  like  the  first  whis- 
per of  a  rising  wind.  'The  horror!  the 
horror!' 

"'His  last  word— to  live  with,'  she 
murmured.  'Don't  you  understand  I 
loved  him— I  loved  him— I  loved  him?' 

"I  pulled  myself  together  and  spoke 
slowly. 

"  'The  last  word  he  pronounced  was— 
your  name.' 

"I  heard  a  light  sigh,  and  then  my 
heart  stood  still,  stopped  dead  short  by 
an  exulting  and  terrible  cry,  by  the  cry 
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of  inconceivable  triumph  and  of  un- 
speakable pain.  'I  knew  it— I  was  suref 
She  knew.  She  was  sure.  I  heard 
her  weeping,  her  face  in  her  hands.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  house  would 
collapse  directly,  that  the  heavens 
would  fall  upon  my  head.  But  nothing 
happened.  The  heavens  do  not  fall  for 
such  a  trifle.  Would  they  have  fallen, 
I  wonder,  if  I  had  rendered  Kurtz  that 
Justice  which  was  his  due?  Hadn't  he 
said  he  wanted  only  justice?  But  I 
couldn't.  I  could  not  tell  her.  It  would 
have  been  too  dark— too  dark  alto- 
gether. ..." 

Marlow  ceased,  and  sat  apart  indis- 
tinct and  silent  In  the  pose  of  a  medi- 
tating Buddha.  Nobody  moved  for  a 
time.  "We  have  lost  the  first  of  the 
ebb,"  said  the  director  suddenly.  I 
looked  around.  The  offing  was  barred 
by  a  black  bank  of  clouds  and  the  tran- 
quil waterway  that  leads  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth,  flowing  sombre 
under  an  overcast  sky,  seemed  to  lead 
also  into  the  heart  of  an  immense  dark- 
ness. 
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They  toyed  with  Love  one  idle  Summer's  day 
Within  an  old-world  garden,  sweet  and  fair, 

Then  said  "Good-bye,"  and  laugblng  went  their  way. 
Nor  either  dreamed  the  other  much  would  care. 

But  Cupid,  who  had  marked  their  careless  joy. 
Swift  from  his  quiver  drew  a  feath^ed  dart. 

And  bending  back  his  bow,  Hie  wanton  boy. 
With  aim  unerring,  pierced  both  to  the  heart 


And  now  forever,  through  the  long,  long  years. 
Near,  or  apart,  in  sorrow  and  in  weal, 

'Mid  sunny  hours  or  blending  mist  of  tears. 
Each  bears  a  wound  no  touch,  save  one,  can  heaL 
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[We  are  authorized  to  publish  iu  an- 
tlcU)atioD— as  especially  interesting 
during  the  present  year— a  letter  which 
will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  vol- 
umes of  **The  Story  of  My  Life."] 

To  Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford. 

Ober-Ammergau,  June  2.— We  have 
seen  the  Passion-Play.  It  is  a  day  to 
have  lived  for;  nothing  can  be  more 
sublimely  devotional,  more  indescrib- 
ably pathetic. 

"On  Friday  night  we  slept  at  Oberau, 
and  drove  here  early  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, finding  the  Lowihers  at  once  In 
the  village  street,  and  spending  most 
of  that  day  in  drawing  with  them.  We 
went  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  Burgo- 
master to  inquire  where  we  were  billet- 
ed.   All   the   material   part   of   life   is 
most  comfortably  and  economically  ar- 
ranged for  visitors.      I  am  quartered 
with  St  Thomas,  and  all  tShrough  the 
day  one  meets  peasants  with  long  hair, 
recalling  Biblical  figures.    The  Burgo- 
master's beautiful  daughter  is  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.    In  a  gracious  and  touching 
spirit  of  unselfish  love  all  these  villagers 
live  together  for  mutual  help  and  com- 
fort.   They   have  been   trained  under 
their  late  pastor,  Aloys  Daisemberger, 
to  regard  the  Passions-Spiel,  which  is 
the  great  event  of  their  quiet  lives,  not 
only  as  a  religious  service  of  thanks- 
giving to  which  every  talent  and  energy 
must  be  contributed  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  a  manifestation  of  gratitude 
for  His  preservation  of  them,  but  they 
are  also  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
instrument    which    God's    grace    has 
placed  in  their  hands  for  the  calling 
back  6f  Europe  to  Christianity,  through 
the  dark  mists  of  infidelity  which  have 
been  creeping  over  it  in  the  nineteenth 
century.    And  truly  in  this  the  actual 
visit  to  Ober-Ammergau  may  be  as  full 


of  teaching  as  the  great  representation 
itself— the  simple  contact  with  such 
men  as  'Christus  Maier,'^  as  he  ia 
called,  whose  life's  work  is  **to  endeav- 
or to  do  God's  will  auf9  inneraten,  and 
to  be  helpful  to  those  around  him.' 
Here,  in  Ober-Ammergau—perhaps  here 
alone— religion  takes  no  heed  of  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant  vagaries;  the 
will  of  God,  the  example  of  Christ, 
those  are  the  only  guidance  of  life.  In 
the  five  sermons  of  Dalsemberger  pre- 
paratory to  the  Passion-Play  of  1871,* 
there  is  not  a  single  word  which  indi- 
cates Romanism.  'Look,  O  disciples  of 
Christ,'  eays  Dalsemberger  to  his  peo- 
ple; *see  your  Master,  how  gentle,  how 
kind  He  is,  how  mild  In  His  intercourse 
with  those  around  Him,  how  full  of 
heartiest  sympathy  for  their  joys  and 
sorrows.  Then  can  you,  in  your  inter- 
course with  those  around  you,  be 
grumbling,  rough,  discourteous,  self- 
asserting,  repellant  and  wanting  in 
sympathy?  Oh  no!  you  could  never 
endure  to  be  so  unlike  your  Master.' 

''It  is  a  beautiful  place,  a  high  upland 
mountain  valley,  covered  with  rich  pas- 
tures and  enamelled  with  fiowers.  A 
long  street,  6r  rather  road,  lined  by 
comfortable  detached  timber  houses, 
leads  to  the  handsome  church,  around 
which  the  older  part  of  the  village 
groups  itself  above  the  clear,  rushing 
Ammer,  and  is  highly  picturesque.  Be- 
yond the  village,  in  the  meadows  over- 
looked by  the  peak  of  the  Kof  el,  is  the 
theatre  where  the  great  drama  of  the 
Passion  is  enacted,  which,  ever  since 
1634,  has  commemorated  every  tenth 
year  the  then  deliverance  of  Ammer- 
gau  from  the  plague  which  was  devas- 
tating the  neighboring  villages. 

"All  through  Friday  it  was  curious 
to  meet  a  succession  of  London  ac- 


^  Joseph  ICaler,  the  eminent  wood-soulptor. 


*  **Dle  Frachte  der  Paisionbetiachtiuif.'* 
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quaintflnces,  and  most  unexpected 
ones,  but  from  all  being  here  with  one 
object,  no  one  was  uncongenial.  And 
all  is  so  perfectly  managed,  there  is  no 
fuss  or  hurry;  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion, good  seats,  excellent  food  are  pro- 
Tided  for  all  who  are  permitted  to 
come,  for  the  visitors  for  every  per- 
formance are  limited  to  the  2,000  for 
whom  there  is  room;  no  unexpected 
persons,  no  excursionists  are  ever  ad- 
mitted. No  thought  of  gain  has  ever 
the  slightest  influence  upon  the  vil- 
lagers, and  the  prices  are  only  such  as 
pay  what  is  absolutely  due. 

^'Yesterday  morning,  I  imagine,  no 
visitor  could  sleep  after  four,  when 
their  peasant  hosts  began  to  tramp 
overhead  and  clatter  down  the  narrow 
oak  staircases.  Then,  after  an  excel- 
lent breakfast  of  hot  coffee,  cream, 
eggs  and  toast,  many  visitors  and  all 
the  people  of  Ober-Ammergau  hurried 
to  the  six  o'clock  service  in  the  church, 
where  all  the  five  hundred  actors  knelt 
with  their  pastor  In  silent  prayer,  and 
many  of  them  received  the  Sacrament 
At  eight  all  were  comfortably  placed  In 
their  seats  in  the  open-«ir  theatre,  and 
the  soft  wild  music  of  Sehutzgelster, 
which  seems  to  come  from  behind  the 
hills,  preluded  the  performance. 

*'One  might  be  seated  in  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  at  Rome  with  one's  back  to 
the  gate.  There  is  the  same  vast  inter- 
vening space,  and  the  same  three 
branching  streets  (the  central  closed  by 
an  inner  theatre  for  tableaux),  with 
marked  buildings  at  the  entrance.  Only 
here  those  buildings  are  the  houses  of 
Annas,  Caiaphas  and  Pilate,  and  the 
streets  are  those  of  Jerusalem  lined 
with  Eastern  houses,  domes,  and  here 
and  there  a  palm-tree,  and  they  melt 
far  away  into  lovely  ethereal  mountain 
distances,  the  real  mountains  of  the 
Bavarian  Alps.  The  performance  be- 
gins when  the  spirit-chorus  of  eighteen 
persons,  male  and  female,  in  many-col- 
ored  tunics  and   mantles,   advance  in 


stately  lines  from  either  side  of  the 
stage,  and  in  a  chaunt,  weird  but  most 
•distinctly  audible,  explain  what  is  com- 
ing, and  urge  those  present  to  receive 
it  In  a  humble  spirit  of  reverence  and 
adoration  of  God.  Then,  on  the  central 
statue,  begin  the  strange  series  of  types 
and  anti-types,  and,  as  the  veil  falls  the 
second  time,  the  vast  Hosanna-proces- 
slon  of  five  hundred  men,  women  and 
children,  singing,  shouting  and  strew- 
ing palm-branches,  appears  down  the 
distant  streets,  and,  as  it  draws  nearer, 
and  the  mountains  resound  with  jubi- 
lant shouts  and  the  whole  air  is  ablaze 
with  life  and  color,  the  serene,  rapt,, 
stately  figure  of  the  Christus,  riding 
upon  the  ass,  but  even  then  spiritual- 
ized into  absolute  sublimity  by  the 
sense  of  his  divine  mission,  comes  for 
the  first  time  before  us.  Afterwards, 
through  the  long  eight  hours  of  thril- 
ling tension  which  follow,  overshadow- 
ing the  endless,  almost  wearisome,  ser- 
ies of  Old  Testament  scenes,  drawing 
every  heart  and  eye  nearer  to  himself 
through  the  agony  of  the  trial,  the 
cross-bearing,  the  crucifixion,  does  that 
sublime  figure  become  more  familiar; 
never  again  can  the  thought  of  the  God- 
man  be  severed  from  it  And  in  the 
great  drama  Itself  one  sees  all  the  rest, 
but  one  feels  with,  one  lives  for,  the 
Christ  alone;  and  the  dignity  of  his 
lofty  patience,  unmoved  from  the  holy 
calm  which  pervades  his  whole  being 
even  when  four  hundred  savage  Jews 
are  shouting  and  jibing  round  in  clam- 
orous eagerness  for  his  death,  must  be 
present  with  one  through  life. 

**I  cannot  tell  it  all.  Words  fail  and 
emotions  are  too  much.  Through  that 
long  day— oh!  is  It  that  day  alone?— one 
knows  how  to  live  with,  to  suffer  with 
Christ;  one  is  raised  above  earth  and 
its  surroundings;  one  dies  with  Him  to 
sin  and  suffering;  one  is  raised  with 
Him  into  heavenly  places.  After  some 
hours  England  is  forgotten.  Germany  is 
forgotten.    You  are  a  Jew.  Jerusalem 
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is  your  home;  all,  all  your  interests  are 
centred  there;  nothing  earthly  is  of  the 
very  least  importance  to  you  except  the 
great  tragedy  that  is  being  enacted  be- 
fore your  eyes.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ  which  is  brought  most 
forcibly  before  you;  but  oh!  how  divine- 
ly human,  how  humanly  divine! 

"Could  one  wonder  that  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt,  the  American  millionaire,  said  that 
he  owed  everything— everything  for 
this  world  and  the  next— to  Ober-Am- 
mergau?  it  had  unveiled  and  explained 
religion  for  him;  it  had  made  the  Bible 
a  living  reality. 

"I  think  of  the  Old  Testament  scenes, 
the  Fall  of  the  Manna  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful. More  than  four  hundred  Israel- 
ites, including  a  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren, are  seen— groups  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  harmonious  color— with 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  desert;  and 
between  you  and  them,  and  amongst 
and  around  them,  falls  mysteriously 
the  soft,  vaporous  manna;  whilst  the 
chorus  in  sweet,  wild,  lingering  mono- 
tone chaunt  the  beautiful  hymn  begin- 
ning— 

•Gut  ist  der  Herr,  gut  ist  der  Herr.' 

•*Of  the  New  Testament  scenes,  the 
leave-taking  with  the  family  of  Bethany 
Is,  perhaps,  the  most  pathetic.  It  is  an 
exquisite  sunset  scene.  Huge  olive- 
trees  stretch  their  gnarled  boughs  over- 
head and  are  embossed  against  the  am- 
ber sky;  In  the  distance  the  village  of 
Bethany  stands  out  In  the  soft,  blue 
mists  of  evening.  Through  the  sunset 
comes  the  Christ  in  lingering  last 
words  with  the  sisters  and  Lazarus, 
and  there,  under  the  old  ti'ees,  Is  their 
last  farewell,  touching  Indescribably, 
after  which  the  weeping  family  return 
to  Bethany,  and  he  goes  away,  a  soll- 

•  "I  know  no  guilt  Uke  that  of  Incontinent 
speech.  How  long  Christ  woa  silent  l>efore  He 
•poke,  and  how  little  He  then  «ild!"— Carlyle,  in 
Beid'a  Life  of  Lord  Houghton. 

^  A  passage  in  Richard  Hourd's  sermons   (rol. 
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tary  figure  upon  the  burnt  hills  in  the 
twilight,  to  his  death  at  Jerusalem. 

"At  Ober-Ammergau  one,  for  the  first 
time,  realizes  the  many  phases  of  t^ 
trial— in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  of  An- 
nas, of  Pilate,  of  Caiaphas  again,  of 
Pilate  again;  and  all  Is  terribly  real— the 
three  crosses,  for  instance,  so  really 
heavy,  that  none  but  a  very  strong  man 
can  support  them.  One  thinks  better 
of  Pilate  after  the  performance,  through 
which  one  has  watched  his  struggles 
—his  weary,  hopeless  struggles  to  save 
the  life  of  Christ  Almost  every  act, 
nearly  every  word,  is  directly  taken 
from  the  Gospel  history.  Among^  the 
few  touches  added  Is  that  of  Mary  the 
mother,  accidentally  arriving  at  Jeru- 
salem, meeting  the  other  Marys  in  one 
of  the  side  streets  and  talking  of  the 
condemnation  of  a  Galilean  which  has 
just  taken  place.  Then,  as  the  street 
opens,  suddenly  seeing  the  cross-bear- 
ing in  the  distance,  and  thrilling  the 
whole  audience  with  anguish  in  her 
cry  of  'It  Is  my  son;  it  is  Jesus!'  The 
Last  Supper  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  Leonardo's  fresco,  and  many  of  the 
other  scenes  follow  the  great  masters. 

"How  thrilling  were  the  words,  how 
almost  more  thrilling  were  the  silences 
of  Christ  !• 

"The  evening  shadows  are  beginning 
to  fall  as  we  see  Christ  raised  on  the 
cross.  He  hangs  there  for  twenty  mhi- 
utes.  and  most  indescribably  sublime 
are  the  words  given  from  thence.  When 
all  is  over.  It  is  so  real,  you  think  that 
this  time  death  must  really  have  taken 
place.  The  three  crosses,  the  bound 
thieves,  the  fainting  women,  the 
mounted  centurion,  the  soldiers  draw- 
ing lots,  all  seem  to  belong  to  real 
events,  enacted,  not  acted.  The  deposi- 
tion of  the  dead  Christ  on  the  white 
sheet  is  a  vast  Rubens  picture.* 

11.),  which  I  had  read  long  ago,  wouM  chmiio  hack 
to  me  during  this  terrible  hour.  •♦In  this  awfully 
stupendous  manner,  at  which  U«>os<>n  stands 
aghast,  and  Faith  herself  is  huLf-coufouuded.  was 
the  grace  of  God  to  man  at  length  manlfestiHl." 
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"The  resurrection  is  more  theatrical, 
but  in  the  final  scene  where  the  perfect 
figure  of  the  spiritual  Christ  is  seen  for 
the  last  time,  he  goes  far  away  with  his 
disciples  and  the  Marys,  and  then,  upon 
Olivet,  in  the  midst  of  the  group  re- 
lieved  against  the  golden  sunset,  he 
solemnly  blesses  hi«  beloved  ones,  and 
whilst  you  gaze  rapt,  seems  to  be  raised 
a  little,  and  then  you  look  for  him  and 
he  is  not 

Tb«  Aigouj. 


''Elach  one  of  the  four  thousand  spec- 
tators then  sits  in  a  vast  sense  of  lone- 
liness amid  the  silent  Bavarian  hills. 
The  long  tension  is  over.  The  day  is 
lived  out  The  Master  we  have  fol- 
lowed we  can  follow  no  longer  with 
material  sight  He  has  suffered,  died 
and  risen  from  the  grave,  and  is  no 
longer  with  us;  in  the  heavens  alone 
can  we  hope  to  behold  Him  as  He  is." 

Augustus  J.  O,  Hare, 
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'Eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty.  Quite 
right!" 

It  was  at  the  cashier's  window  of  the 
Crddit-Lyonnais  that  Roger  told  off  the 
twentieth  of  liis  thousand-franc  notes. 
What  amazing  luck!  He  had  drawn 
a  lottery  prize  and  won  twenty  thou- 
sand francs  at  a  stroke! 

Once  more  the  old  proverb  was  justi- 
fied in  that  water  had  come  to  the 
stream.  For  Roger  was  rich,  and  this 
little  premium  which  had  fallen,  as  it 
were,  from  the  skies,  was  a  piece  of 
good  luck  for  him,  and  nothing  more. 
Still,  whether  you  need  them  or  not  it 
is  always  a  pleasant  thing  to  receive 
twenty  thousand  francs,  and  it  was 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  our 
young  man  nodded  to  the  cashier  and 
slipped  the  bundle  of  bills  into  his  inner 
waist-coat  pocket,  on  the  side  next  his 
heart 

Laden  with  his  cheerful  burden,  Rog- 
er issued  from  the  Cr^it-Lyonnais,  and 
loving,  like  the  true  Parisian  he  was, 
a  walk  on  the  asphalt  he  followed  the 
boulevard  as  far  as  the  Madeleine, 
turned  up  the  Rue  Royale  and  stopped 
on  the  comer  by  the  Ministry  of  Ma- 
rine to  consult  his  watch. 

Five  minutes  to  twelve! 

He  ran  his  eye  doubtfully  over  the 
great,  white    Place    de    la   Concorde, 

•Timntlattd  for  Tb«  LtTlng  Act. 


scorched  by  the  fiercest  of  summer 
suns.  One  might  well  get  a  fatal  sun- 
stroke there.  And  then  he  would  have 
to  climb  the  Champs  Elys6es  to  his 
abode  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  An 
open  cab  was  passing;  he  hailed  it  and 
jumped  in,  experiencing  a  burning  sen- 
sation all  along  his  white  duck  trous- 
ers, as  he  sank  upon  the  shrivelled 
leather  cushions.  He  gave  his  address 
and  the  horse  moved  off  at  a  slow  trot; 
which  was  only  not  a  walk. 

Roger  had  been  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  take  particular  notice  of  his  vehicle, 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  those  im- 
possible victorias  we  all  know,  belong- 
ing to  no  company,  denuded  of  varnish, 
tipsy  and  hardly  holding  together,  mov- 
ing amid  a  clatter  of  loose  iron,  with 
one  lamp  missing  and  the  other  tied  on 
with  a  string.  The  horse  matched  the 
cab.  As  for  the  driver,  he  was  repre- 
sented by  a  great,  round  baclc,  termin- 
ating below  in  two  coat-tails  which  had 
once  appertained  to  a  faded  livery, 
with  one  of  the  waist-buttons  missing, 
and  above  in  an  enormous  black,  glazed 
hat  of  the  stove-pipe  pattern,  whence 
escaped  a  few  straggling  gray  locks. 
At  the  left  of  this  mass  of  humanity 
swung  a  forlorn  whip,  which  looked 
like  a  discarded  fishing-rod. 

Roger  was  hungry  and  his  wife  wonld 
wait  lunch  for  him.    He  was,  however. 
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an  amiable  man,  and  restrained  his  im- 
patience for  a  time,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  beast  would  qnicken  his  pace. 
He  remembered  his  Latin,  crescit  eundo, 
but  no  such  thing  occurred.  At  last 
he  said,  with  some  irritation: 

"Come,  come,  Cocher!    Get  on!" 

The  back  turned,  and  a  big,  red,  kind- 
ly old  face  disclosed  itself,  with  an  ami- 
able little  nose,  watery  eyes  and  a 
large,  toothless  mouth. 

"But  it's  so  hot!  You  wouldn't  have 
me  kill  Cocotte!" 

The  words  were  spoken  in  all  sin- 
cerity—politely—but in  a  thin,  worn, 
rather  plaintive,  voice. 

Roger  was  one  of  those  rich  people 
who  respect  humble  folk  and  like  to 
talk  with  them.  He  had  a  nation  that 
there  was  often  more  to  be  got  out  of 
them  than  out  of  those  men  and  women 
of  the  world,  who  are  all  cut  after  the 
same  pattern,  and  are  either  too  fa- 
miliar to  us  or  too  entirely  artificial  to 
be  in  the  least  interesting.  Moreover, 
there  was  something  about  the  old  cab- 
driver  that  disarmed  him.  Bah!  His 
wife  might  wait,  and  his  dejeuner  be 
spoiled;  he  wasn't  going  to  kill  Cocotte. 

"Well,  go  as  you  please,  only  get  me 
there  sometime." 

Between  the  bourgeois  and  his  coach- 
man the  ice  was  now  broken;— if  such 
an  expression  be  allowable  in  view  of 
the  tropical  weather.  The  old  man 
had  turned  three-quarters  round  to  an- 
swer the  observation  of  his  "fare,"  and 
in  that  position  he  remained,  so  that 
they  inevitably  fell  into  talk. 

'''Mighty  hot,  all  the  same,"  said  cab- 
by.   "Ifs  as  bad  as  S^ndgal." 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  S^ndgal?" 

"Rather!  I'm  a  Breton  from  Saint- 
Malo.    I've  been  a  sailor." 

"And  now  you've  turned  cab-driver." 

"Ever  since  1855." 

They  were  now  opposite  the  site  of 
the  ex-Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  and  the 
driver  waved  his  whip  in  that  direction. 

"Ah,  the  Exposition  of  1855!    We  did 
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well  then!  And  in  '67,  too,  we  made 
a  good  thing  of  it,  and  '78  wasn't  bad* 
But  '89  was  no  go!" 

*Why,  I  always  supposed—" 
'Twas   owing   to   the    competition, 
monsieur!    Too  many  omnibuses!  Too 
much  upholstery;  and,  above  all,  too 
many  tramways.    Ah,  the  man  who  in- 
vented  tramways   ought   to   lose    his 
head!    And  now,  with  their  Metropoli- 
tan line  and  their  automobiles!— i  shan't 
do  much  in  1900— even  if  I'm  there! 
'How  old  are  you?" 
'About  seventy-four,  monsieur." 
Roger  felt  a  pang  of  pity.    He  with 
his  thirty-flve  lusty  years,  his  full  and 
prosperous   life,    was   touched   at   the 
thought  of   this   worn-out  old   fellow, 
still  forced  to  work. 

They  had  now  passed  the  Rond-Point, 
and  with  the  beginning  of  the  rise 
Cocotte  dropped  into  an  undisguised 
walk. 

After  a  short  silence  the  driver  mur- 
mured: "It's  weather  to  give  one  an 
apoplexy;"  and,  lifting  his  formidable 
glazed  hat,  he  deposited  it  on  the  seat 
beside  him,  and  weariedly  but  resign- 
edly began  mopping  his  bald,  wet 
brow. 

"Why  don't  you  wear  a  straw  hat?" 
asked  Roger. 

"I'U  tell  you!  It's  because  of  my 
fares!  Yes.  There's  some  of  'em  don't 
like  it.  I  had  a  straw  hat  a  little  while 
ago,  quite  new,  and  cost  me  pretty 
dear;  one  of  those  broad-brimmed  bats 
such  as  the  fishermen  wear.  'Twas 
quite  handsome  and  so  oool!  Well,  a 
servant  called  me  at  the  railway  station 
to  go  and  pick  up  a  passenger  in  the 
rue  Marboeuf.  So  I  went,  taking  the 
servant  along  as  one  always  does.  They 
get  a  good  many  lifts  that  way.  There 
was  a  pretty  little  woman  waiting  at 
the  door;  and  when  the  servant  jumped 
out,  says  she,  mighty  drily,  'What's 
this?  A  driver  in  a  straw  hat?  You 
know  I  won't  have  that,  Joseph!  Call 
me  another  fiacre!'    That  was  her  no- 
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tlon  of  things,  you  see— the  little  wom- 
an's! The  servant  muttered  something 
not  very  nice  about  his  mistress  and 
gave  me  fifteen  sous.  But  I  lost  my 
coiir«e." 

Roger  laughed. 

"With  five  or  bIx  passengers  like  that 
in  a  day,"  said  he,  "you'd  do  famously, 
and  not  wear  out  Cocotte,  either." 

The  old  cab-driver  did  not  seem  to 
understand  the  Joke.  He  only  mur- 
mured to  himself  with  a  touch  of  def- 
-erence  and  a  sort  of  far-away  sugges- 
tion of  Breton  mysticism. 

"No,  no  I  You  mustn't  offend  your 
passenger!"  and,  so  saying,  he  slowly 
replaced  bis  glazed  hat. 

By  this  time  Roger's  sympathies  were 
fully  aroused  for  the  poor  man,  with 
.his  honest,  antiquated  ideas,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  careless,  Insolent  young 
cabby  of  to-day,  wQio  crosses  his  legs, 
turns  up  the  ends  of  his  moustache,  and 
always  has  a  cigar  between  his  teeth. 

"At  all  events,  my  good  fellow,  I 
hope  that,  at  your  age,  j'ou  have  some- 
thing laid  up!  You  can't  go  on  work- 
ing forever."  , 

The  old  man  perceived  that  his  bour- 
geois was  taking  a  genuine  interest  in 
him.  He  therefore  turned  himself  a 
little  further  round,  and  became  quite 
contldential,  giving  only  an  occasional 
glance  at  Cocotte.  He  spoke  with  the 
touching  simplicity  of  poor  folk,  for 
whom  their  history  is  the  whole  of 
history,— a  tale  many  times  told  among 
humble  friends,  or  to  the  first  Inquirer, 
In  vacant  hours  of  waiting  on  the  side- 
walk, or  at  night  wlien  work  is  done, 
in  some  eating-house  of  the  meanest 
description. 

"Oh,  as  to  laylng-up,  monsieur,  in- 
deed I  have!  I  have  worked  hard  and 
I've  been  economical!  I've  onlj-  given 
myself  the  least  bit  of  a  blow-out,  now 
and  then,  aftor  working  liours.  But 
you  8tH».— If  one  has  no  luck!  And  I 
don't  have  any;  I  never  did.  No  chance 
at  all!    I  had  fifteen  thousand  francs 


once— all  my  savings— and  it  all  went 
in  the  Panama.  Some  folks  say,  of 
course,  that  I  ought  never  to  have  put 
It  there.  Say  I  ou^bt  to  have  taken 
something  safer  that  didn't  pay  as 
well.  Now,  that's  all  very  fine  if  you 
are  rich,  and  have  lots  of  money  in 
different  places;  but  if  you  are  poor 
and  must  get  all  you  can  out  of  what 
you  have,  you're  tempted,  don't  you 
see?  And  I  wasn't  the  only  one,  by  a 
long  count!— though  there's  not  much 
comfort  in  that!  The  amount  of  It  is 
that  Just  as  I  was  getting  old  and  would 
have  liked  to  take  life  easy,  I  had  to 
go  to  work  again.  Up  to  that  time  I 
had  been  employed  by  one  of  the  regu- 
lar companies,  who  have  big  stables;  I 
even  drove  sometimes  at  grand  funer- 
als for  the  Burial  Society.  Now  they 
thanked  me,  but  said  I  was  too  old. 
So  ever  since,  I've  been  driving  for  a 
man  In  a  very  small  way,  who  has  only 
three  carriages;  and  I've  Just  managed 
to  live  from  day  to  day.  One  must  do 
as  one  can!" 
"Have  you  a  wife  and  children?" 
"My  wife  died  about  ten  years  ago. 
She  was  a  dressmaker  on  Montmartre. 
And  I  had  two  girls.  The  older  one 
married,  and  she  is  dead,  too.  She 
made  waistcoats  at  Vang^rard.  The 
other— well,  I'd  rather  not  speak  of  the 
other.  She  was  a  fiower-glrl  first,  and 
then  ...  I  haven't  heard  from  her 
for  years.  I  don't  even  know  If  she  is 
alive." 
"And  so  you're  quite  alone?" 
"Quite  alone.  There's  not  much  fun 
in  it,  I  can  tell  you!  But  what's  to  be 
done,  if  you  have  no  luck?  .  .  .  Good 
God!  how  hot  it  is!  .  .  .  One  might  die 
of  it.  sure  enough!"  And  the  old  fellow 
took  off  his  glazed  hat  again  and  once 
more  wiped  his  forehead. 

By  tills  time  the  victoria  had  climbed 
the  Champ  Elys^es,  and  turned  Into 
the  rue  de  Presbourg.  Glancing  Idly 
about  him,  Roger  noted  the  Incessant 
movement,   under   that   cruel   sky.    of 
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people  going  up  and  down  the  avenue 
on  their  various  errands,  carrying  bun- 
dles, pushing  handcarts,  workmen, 
shop-boys,  employes  of  all  kinds;  all 
that  crowd  which  forms  the  chief  part 
of  the  Parisian  population  during  the 
summer  months— a  world  of  toilers, 
who  must  accomplish  their  task  alike 
amid  the  snows  of  winter  and  under 
the  raging  dog-star.  OpposKe  the  rue 
de  Berrl  they  had  to  make  their  way 
through  a  gang  of  workmen  who  were 
repairing  the  wooden  pavement.  With 
shirts  thrown  open  and  arms  and  neck 
scorched  fiery  red,  the  men  sweated 
and  suffered.  Just  on  the  comer  of 
the  rue  de  Presbourg,  some  masons 
perched  upon  a  scaffolding  were  cov- 
ering a  wall  with  rough-oast  plaster  of 
a  blinding  whiteness.  A  little  farther 
on,  in  the  Avenue  Marceau,  an  old 
woman,  bent  nearly  double,  was  drag- 
ging a  costermonger*s  cart  slowly  along. 
It  was  the  perpetual  spectacle  of  human 
activity,  rendered  painful  and  even 
perilous  by  the  high  temperature  of 
the  day.  The  accident  of  birth  had 
made  Roger  a  mere  looker-on  at  this  busy 
scene— a  tranquil,  comfortable  specta- 
tor, without  effort  to  make  or  risk  to 
run.  Reclining  hi  his  victoria,  he 
slipped  through  it  all  without  the 
slightest  fatigue,  absolutely  sure  of 
finding  in  a  few  moments  an  appetizing 
meal,  with  iced  beverages;  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  cigar  and  a  refreshing 
nap  in  a  large,  cool,  silent  room. 

Being  far  from  hard-hearted, '  the 
young  man  found  himself  disturbed 
by  the  comparison.  He  thought  upon 
those  fine  words.  Equality  and  Frater- 
nity, so  profusely  inscribed  on  all  the 
public  monuments.  Did  they  signify 
a  mere  Utopian  dream?  Undoubtedly, 
in  their  strict  and  abs<^ute  sense;  but 
though  the  end  be  unattainable  may 
not  one  strive  toward  it?  Ought  not 
those  who  are  on  top  to  hold  out  a 
helping  hand  to  those  beneath  them, 
bold   them   up;   at  all   events,   pick  a 


thorn  or  two  from  the  rough  hedges 
between  which  their  pathway  lies? 

While  Roger  indulged  in  these  hu-- 
manitarian  refiectlons,  the  cab  was  rat-* 
tling  on,  and  the  old  Cocker  becoming: 
every  moment  more  bowed  and  somno-- 
lent.  As  they  drew  near  the  number' 
he  had  given  he  opened  his  pocket-book^* 
feeling  prepared  to  give  cabby  a  good 
pour-boire.  But  might  he  not,  oughl 
he  not.  to  do  more?  His  hand  trav- 
elled toward  the  bundle  of  notes  in  his 
inner  vest-pocket,  which  he  had  just 
received  at  the  Cr^dlt-Lyonnais.  What 
was  he  going  to  do  with  that  unex- 
pected sum  which  had  fallen  to  him 
by  pure  chance?  He  would  invest  a 
part  of  it,  no  doubt,  and  with  the  rest 
gratify  some  costly  and  useless  fancy 
of  himself  or  his  wife!  And  there  are 
so  many  people— so  vast  a  majority  of 
the  whole— who  have  not  even  the 
necessaries  of  life!  While  they  are 
young  they  can  work,  of  course,  but 
this  round-backed  old  cabby,  who  had 
been  so  specially  unfortunate.  What  a 
difference  between  that  poor  man*8 
fate  and  his  own! 

As  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly 
through  his  mind,  Roger  became  so  af- 
fected that  he  hesitated  no  longer.  Re- 
placing the  small  porte-monnaie  in  his 
outer  pocket,  he  pulled  out  the  package 
from  within,  and  selected  one  of  his 
thousand-franc  notes. 

"There's  for  your  course,  my  good 
man,'*  said  he.  "And  no  matter  aboul 
the  change!    I  don't  think  you  have  it" 

The  old  cabby  looked  at  him  wildly, 
and  stammered  in  utter  bewilderment: 

"But,  monsieur,— but,  monsieur—" 

"Keep  it.    It's  all  right!" 

Redder  than  ever,  with  eyes  that 
seemed  starting  from  his  head,  the 
driver  stretched  forth  a  shaky  old 
hand.  Then,  suddenly— was  it  the 
shock  of  surprise,  or  was  it  only  the 
heat?— from  scarlet  he  became  white, 
speech  died  in  his  throat,  his  lips  moved 
convulsively,   the  whip  dropped   from 
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his  hand,  and  he  fell  forward  upon  the 

dasher    with    arms    outstretched,    as 

though  felled  by  the  blow  of  an  axe. 

-Cabby!    Cabby— Old  fellow!" 

Aided  by  the  servants  who  rushed  out 

t>f  his  house  at  the  noise,  Roger  made 

every  effort  to  restore  the  old  man  to 

consciousness.   Then    they    lifted   and 

carried  him  into  a  pharmacy  near  by, 

but    all    to    no    purpose.      He    was 

dead.  .  .  . 

******* 

^'You  see,"  said  Roger,  to  one  of  his 
friends,  '*the  old  man  had  been  telling 


me  how  he  was  all  alone  in  the  world, 
and  I  was  interested  in  him.  I  gave 
the  money  in  charity,  all  the  same,  of 
course,  but  I  so  wish  he  could  have  had 
It!  But  no;  his  ill-luck  pursued  him  to 
the  end.  And  to  think  that  it  was  I 
who  killed  him!  It  gave  him  such  a 
shock—" 

"More  likely  It  was  the  heat,"  ob- 
served the  friend. 

"It  was  horribly  warm,  no  doubt,  but 
I  tell  you  it  will  be  warmer  still  before 
I  give  another  thousand-franc  pour- 
bolre  to  a  cab-driver!" 

Jacques  Normand. 


UNTIL  THE  DAY  DAWN. 

611ence  and  Night  were  alone  In  the  forest;  afar  was  the  sound 

of  the  sea, 
That  moaned  on  its  shores  with  a  presage   low  of  the  storm 

about  to  be; 
The  dark  clouds  drooped  like  bano^rs  of  death,  and  the  tops  of 

the  tall  trees  bowed; 
For  a  wind  came  forth,  and  after   the  wind  a  Voice,  from  the 

midst  of  the  cloud. 
And  the  stars  went  out,  and  the  forest  trembled,  knowing  the 

Voice  of  God; 

And  He  cried: 

"Is  this  well  that  thou  doest,  O  Man?     Did  I  make 

thee  a  shedder  of  blood? 
I  gave  thee  the  Earth  and  the  fruits  thereof,  the  sun    and  the 

wind  and  the  rain; 
Child  and  wife  to  thy  bosom;  have   these  My  gifts  been  given 

in  vain? 
I  gave  thee  the  breath  and  the  beauty  of  dawn,  the  service  and 

splendor  of  day; 
The  seed  and  the    sap    of   thy    thought,  and    the  skill  of  thy 

fashioning  hands  that  obey; 
I  gave  thee  the  strength  of  the  morning,  and  wrought  thee  the 

curtains  of  darkness  deep 
To  fold  over  labor  and    patience   and   pleasure  the  sweetness 

and  solace  of  sleep. 
But  My  dawns  are  red  with  the  shame  of  the  flame   that  thy 

passions  have  kindled  and  fed, 
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And  My  Barth  cries  aloud  unto  Me  from  her  hills  and  her 
plains  with  their  burden  of  dead. 

Lo,  where  Is  the  joy  of  the  harvest?  My  seasons  have  nour- 
ished the  growth  of  the  grain, 

Yet  the  gamers  are  empty.  But  Death  has  garnered  his  har- 
vest of  terror  and  paln^ 

For  the  songs  of  thy  labor  are  turned  into  thunder  and  clamor 
and  clash  of  the  fight; 

Thou  takest  no  Joy  from  the  glory  of  day,  no  enfolding  of 
peace  from  the  night; 

Thy  wife  and  the  child  that  I  gave  thee  are  heavy  with 
mourning  and  wasted  with  tears, 

And  the  power  and  strength  of  thy  manhood  is  lavished  and 
lost  at  the  crown  of  thy  years. 

Art  thou  weary  of  light  and  of  gladness?  Deolrest  thou  blood- 
shed and  darkness  of  death? 

Arise  now  and  answer,  O  Man  whom  I  made  in  My  likeness 
and  filled  with  My  breath." 

Then  the  night  gathered  back  into  silence.  But,  fainting,  there 
passed  on  the  wind  as  it  went 

An  infinite  murmur  of  anguieh  and  pain,  irretrievable  loss  and 
lament; 

Till  a  curse  clove  It  sharply  asunder  and  flung  up  a  challenge 
of  wrath  fierce  and  bold:~ 

"Judge  Thou!  Is  it  v>t  who  have  pandered  to  power?  Is  it 
wt  who  have  grasped  after  gold? 

As  sheep  we  were  driven  to  slaughter,  our  eyes  have  been  daz- 
zled and  blinded  with  lies; 

Judge  Thou;  are  we  guilty,  tliat  knew  not?  The  curse  be  on 
those  w(ho  have  played  for  the  prize. 

Judge  Thou!" 

The  storm  burst  on  the  forest;  the  wlld-beatlng  fury 

and  blast  of  the  rain, 
The  roar  of  the  wind  in  the    trees,  were  as  voices  of  Earth  in 

her  passion  and  pain; 
The  quick,  jaggM  spear  of  the  lightning  flashed  forth  from  the 

terror  and  gloom  of  the  sky. 
And  tihe  thunder  rolled  far  to  the  end  of  the  heavens  its  sullen 

and  angry  reply. 

Then,  slowly,  the  night  gathered  silence  again,  with  sighs  for 
delight  of  release; 

The  stars  in  their  places  e^one  forth,  and  the  breath  of  the 
wind  was  as  healing  and  peace; 

And  there  rose  In  the  darkness  a  song,— on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  it  swept  loftily  by,— 

While  the  treea  waved  as  banners  of  triumph  before  the  un- 
clouded clear  arch  of  the  sky. 
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"Thou  gavest  us  life,  and  we  loved  it;  yet  went  with  the  gift  of 

our  life  In  our  hand; 
And  our  blood  has  baptized  to  a  life  that  Is  newer  and  stronger 

the  length  of  tbe  land. 
We  gave  It  for  Freedom,  and    freely;    nor    feared  we  the  sure 

shaft  of  death  when  it  came; 
We  were  shedders  of  Mood,  we  were  givers    of  blood;  we  are 

sharers  of  glory— not  shame. 
Oh,  sweet  were  the  dawn  and  the  day!  and  the  strength  of  our 

manhood  was  joyous  as  wine; 
And  the  light  of  ttie  eyes  that  we  loved  was  more  lovely  when 

tears  made  their  tenderness  shine; 
But  the  voice  that  had  called  us  was  stronger  than  these,~per- 

chance  though  we  knew  not  its  name;— 
But  we  knew  there  were  those  that  must  yield  up  their  lives; 

and  we  counted  it  glory— not  shame!" 

Then  The  silence  sank  down  like  a  dove  in  the  heart  of  the  for- 
est, that  waited  and  kept 

The  long,  solemn  watches  of  night 

And  at  last  came  an  answer: 
"The  eyes  that  have  wept 

Shall  be  Hghtened,  the  bruised  shall  be  healed,  and  the  people 
shall  lift  up  their  faces  again, 

And  the  songs  of  their  love  and  their  labor  be  heard;  and  the 
Earth  shall  be  cleansed  from  her  slain. 

The  word  of  My  promise  is  sure;  I  have  spoken;  I  change  not, 
nor  fall,  nor  forget; 

For  the  thunders  of  War  %haXl  be  bushed,  and  the  Earth  shall 
learn  Peace.    But  the  time  is  not  yet." 

So  the  Nigbt,  with  the  voice  of  its    storm,  and  the  clouds  and 

the  darkness  passed  slowly  away; 
And  the  Dawn  softly  stirred  in  the  East,  and  came  forth  in  the 

glow  of  her  glorious  array. 
And  the  heart  of  the  world,  that  had  slept,  woke  and  beat;  and 
God  blessed  it,  and  gave  a  New  Day. 

Ada  Bartrick  Baker, 
Blackwood*!  ICafuloe. 
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Whatever  faults  one  may  find  with  it 
in  detail,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1900 
is,  as  a  whole,  a  great  achievement,  at 
all  events  in  a  spectacular  sense.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  one  may  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  buildings  themselves 
whether  regarded  in  coup  d^ceU  or  sep- 
arately, are  really  of  greater  interest 
than  their  contents.  Specialists  in  va- 
rious subjects  will,  no  doubt,  find  matter 
for  study  among  the  classes  of  ex- 
hibits in  which  they  may  respectively 
be  interested,  but  for  the  general  crowd 
of  visitors,  the  Exhibition  will  present 
itself  as  a  vast  and  picturesque  spec- 
tacle,^ an  .architectural  and  artistic 
fairy-land  of  palaces  and  domes  and 
towers  and  sculptured  decoration.  Not 
all  of  it,  to  be  sure,  is  immaculate  in 
taste;  even  as  .temporary  structures  for 
a  festal  occaelon  some  of  the  buildings 
present  too  rampant  a  spirit  of  rococo; 
though  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  most 
of  these  are  but  temporary  erections— 

''The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water 

hath, 
And  these  are  of  them"— 

and  that  what  would  be  Impertinent  In 
permanent  architecture  may  claim  in- 
dulgence as  a  temporary  picture.  But 
it  is  impossible  that  the  most  purist  of 
critics  should  not  be  Impressed  with  the 
extraordinary  vigor  and  vitality  of  inven- 
tion and  modelling  disi^ayed  in  that 
part  of  the  Exhibition— the  largest  and 
most  Important  part— which  is  directly 
due  to  French  Influence  and  to  French 
artists.  The  row  of  pavilions  of  for- 
eign Powers,  extending  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  from  the  Pont  de 


TAlma  to  the  Pont  des  Invalides,  and 
designed  mostly  by  foreign  architects, 
is,  no  doubt,  an  important  feature  In 
the  show,  and  has  a  most  picturesque 
effect  as  seen  from  the  river;  but  near- 
ly all  these,  when  considered  in  detail^ 
are  seen  to  be  merely  imitation  archi- 
tecture, characteristic  of  the  different 
countries  which  they  represent  But 
the  French  edifices  are  all  pure  inven- 
tion, the  offspring  of  the  alert  and  vi- 
vacious artistic  genius  of  the  country. 
The  buildings  of  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion, with  which  the  Paris  Exhibition 
is  inevitably  compared,  were  more 
classic  and  more  dignified  in  style,  but 
they  were  mostly  formed  on  antique 
models,  whereas  the  French  buildings 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  an  out- 
break of  sheer  originality.  This  spirit 
of  artistic  invention  crops  out  in  all  the 
minor  details  as  well  as  in  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  Exhibition. 
WherevOT  you  turn,  there  is  nothing 
commonplace  or  done  in  a  commonplace 
manner.  Look,  for  Instance,  at  the 
timber  bridge  which  crosses  the  public 
road  south  of  the  Pont  de  TAlma,  with 
its  characteristic  and  picturesque  open 
timber  towers  and  light  egg-shaped 
wrought-iron  cupolas  over  them.  Even 
the  high  wooden  palisading  which 
seems  to  wind  all  about  Paris,  forming 
the  enclosure  of  the  Exhibition,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  special  design^ 
simple  but  exceedingly  effective.  The 
one  discordant  note  (and  a  terribly 
loud  one)  is  to  be  felt  when  one  sees 
how  from  every  point  of  view,  amid  the 
maze  of  turrets  and  cupolas— 

The  Eiffel  Tower,  pointing  to  the  skies. 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  lies- 


>  It  is  amMiDf  to  notice,  in  thii  coDnectioo,      falsifying  the  Whole  scale  of  the  Ex- 

Uuit  tbe  street  people  in  Paris  all  refer  to  the       uiuii.i^««    j     -  ^^     ^    . 

BEhibitioo  as  "La  F\)ire."  hibition  and  Of  Paris  itself;  looking  close 
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to  as  when  it  is  realiy  far  off;  an  ub- 
gracious  presence  which  one  can  never 
shalie  off.  If  only  the  French  had  had 
the  sense,  after  the  close  of  the  1889 
Exhibition,  to  demolish  this  bumptnous 
piece  of  ironmaster's  brag,  erected  in 
defiance  of  the  protests  of  the  whole 
artistic  world  of  Paris,  it  might  have 
been  forgotten  by  this  time— forgotten, 
but  not  forgiven. 

Indeed,  the  permanent  results  on  the 
city  of  these  vast  shows,  though  not  all 
of  them  as  exasperating  as  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  are  to  be  considered.      Every 
demonstration  on  such  a  scale  as  the 
1889  Exhibition  and  the  present  one 
must  leave  a  great  scar,  00  to  speak,  on 
the  face  of  Paris;  and  even  when  this 
is  healed,  each  one  has  wiped  out  for- 
ever some  part  of  the  history  and  to- 
pography  of   the  city;  and  as   there 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  necessity  to  make 
every  successive  show  bigger  than  the 
previous  one,  the  ultimate  consequences 
are  unpleasant  to  contemplate.    Even 
for  the  moment,  Paris  seems  to  be  more  . 
turned   inside   out  by   the   Exhibition 
than  one  would  wish.    The  Pont  d'lena 
is  unrecognizable,  aave  for  its  two  fat 
horses  at  each  end,  whose  pedestals  are 
no  longer  terminations   to  the  balus- 
trade, but  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
roadway,  which  has  been  widened  by 
Jutting  out  a' series  of  steel  cantilevers 
from  the  stone  piers.    The  highroad  to 
Sevres  and  Versailles,  which  used  to 
run  past  the  end  of  the  bridge,  has  been 
sunk  into  a  deep  cutting,  with  long  in- 
clines to  carry  it  under  the  Exhibition; 
the  concrete  walls  of  this  cutting,  by 
the   way,   being  duly  decorated   with 
stencilled  ornament,  to  bring  them  into 
harmony   with   the  environment    The 
Exhibition  is,  indeed  so  mixed  up  with 
the  city  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to 
be  quite  sure  when  you  are  in  it  and 
when  you  are  not    After  entering  at 
the  Troead^ro  end,  for  instance,  I  got 
on  a  river  steamer  at  the  Pont  d'lena, 
in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  buildings 


from  the  river,  but  on  being  landed 
near  the  Pont  de  I'Alma  found  that  I 
was  outside  the  sacred  fence,  and  had 
to  deliver  up  another  coupon  ticket  for 
re-admission.  And  the  influence  of  the 
Exhibition  extends  beyond  its  bounda- 
ries, not  always  pleasantly.  There 
used,  for  instance,  to  be  an  open-air 
caii  at  one  side  of  the  Avenue  de  Neuil- 
ly  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  you 
could  sit  und^  trees  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer night  and  listen  to  an  excellent 
string  and  wind  band,  and  regret  that 
London  climate  and  customs  allowed 
of  no  such  way  of  spending  an  evening. 
But  this  year  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly  has 
become  a  bear  garden,  a  kind  of  Bar- 
tholomew Fair;  the  musical  caf^  has 
gone,  the  avenue  is  festooned  with 
lamps  from  tree  to  tree,  lined  with 
merry-go-rounds,  shooting  stands  and 
curiosity-shops,  and  hideous  with  noises 
and  with  the  dust  and  tobacco-smoke  of 
the  festive  proletariat  If  this  trans- 
formation is  permanent,  it  will  hardly 
form  an  agreeable  remiifiscence  of  the 
Exhibition  year,  either  to  Parisians  or 
visitors. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  permanent 
structures  which  the  Exhibition  of 
1900  will  leave  behind  it  as  a  record— 
the  two  art  palaces  and  the  new  bridge 
over  the  Seine— are  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  monstrous  iron 
tower,  which  is  the  most  prominent 
record  of  the  1809  Exhibiti<Hi.  In  these 
we  have  the  hand,  not  of  the  advertis- 
ing engineer,  but  of  the  artist  Before 
speaking  of  them  more  particularly, 
however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  situation.  The 
present  Exhibition,  like  that  of  1869,  is 
arranged  in  two  main  territories:  the 
larger  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  site,  fol- 
lowing the  axis  of  the  Trocad^ro  and 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  on  a  line  running 
southeast,  and  terminated  at  its  lower 
end  by  the  great  G^lerie  des  Machines 
erected  for  the  1889  BxhibiUon.  The 
smaller  territory  Is  that  on  the  Esplan- 
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nade  des  Invalides  site.  runniDg  nearly 
due  south  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  towards  the  Invalides,  and  laid 
out  azially  with  the  centre  of  that  cele- 
brated building.  In  this  respect  we 
may  notice  in  passing,  the  careful  at- 
tention which  the  French  always  pay 
to  the  setting  out  of  groups  of  build- 
ings in  reference  to  a  central  axial  line 
which  governs  the  whole  laying  out  of 
the  site;  a  principle  as  habitually  neg- 
lected in  English  cities  as  it  is  habitu- 
ally kept  in  view  in  French  ones.  In 
London  nothing  is  central  with  any- 
thing else— even  the  Albert  Hall  and 
Albert  Memorial,  built  about  the  same 
time  and  in  connection  with  the  same 
idea,  are  out  of  line  with  each  other- 
while  in  Paris  almost  every  great  street 
and  great  building  is  laid  out  on  a  cen- 
tral axis;  one  of  the  causes  to  which 
is  to  l)e  attributed  the  superior  statell- 
ness  of  Paris  as  a  city.  The  two  terri- 
tories of  the  Exhibition,  each  thus  com- 
plete and  axial  in  itself,  are  wide  apart 
at  the  northern  end,  where  they  are 
connected  by  the  long  sweep  of  the 
Quai  d*Orsay,  and  converge  towards 
each  other  at  the  southern  end,  though 
still  at  a  considerable  distance,  the 
Avenue  de  la  Motte  Picquet  connecting 
them.  The  main  difference  in  the  site 
of  the  present  as  compared  with  the 
previous  Exhibition  is  that  on  both 
sites  the  Exhibition  this  year  has 
crossed  the  Seine  northwards.  The 
Champ  de  Mars  territory  extends 
across  the  river  (including,  as  already 
observed,  the  Pont  d*Iena)  right  up  to 
the  Trocadfiro,  which,  in  fact,  forms 
one  of  the  main  entrances.  The  In- 
valides territory  extends  right  up  to  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Blysdes,  crossing 
the  Seine  by  a  wide  new  bridge,  the 
Pont  Alexandre  III,  which  also  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Exhibition  grounds,  but 
which  remain  afterwards  as  one  of  the 
permanent  public  bridges  over  the 
Seine.  On  the  space  between  the 
northern  end  of  the   bridge  and  the 


Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es  are  erected 
the  two  great  permanent  art  palaces— 
the  Grand  Palais,  an  immense  building, 
to  the  west  of  the  axial  line;  the  build- 
ing relatively  called  the  Petit  Palais 
(though  even  this  is  a  very  large  and 
sumptuous  edifice)  to  the  east,  the  two 
facing  each  other,  of  course  centrally, 
across  a  wide  space  of  garden  and 
drive.  These  stand  partly  on  the 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  Palais 
de  rindustrie,  a  building  one  can  well 
spare,  since  it  was  quite  unworthy  of 
French  art  and  of  the  position  it  occu- 
pied. 

It  is  in  this  group  of  structures  that 
the  great  glory  of  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion consists.  The  bridge  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  erections  of  the 
kind  in  modem  times.  Structurally  it 
is  a  steel  bridge,  forming  one  large  arch 
in  very  fiat  lines,  the  level  of  the  road- 
way having  been  kept  as  low  as  possible 
consistently  with  getting  the  requisite 
headway  over  the  river,  in  order  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  view 
of  the  fagade  and  dome  of  the  Invalides 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  vista— a  quite 
sufficient  reason  in  France,  but  one 
which  would  never  occur  to  any  Gov- 
ernment or  public  body  in  England. 
The  main  design  of  the  bridge  is  the 
joint  work  of  two  architects.  MM.  Ber- 
nard and  Cousin,  and  two  engineers, 
MM.  R6sal  and  Alby;  the  engineers  be- 
ing responsible  for  the  structure,  and 
the  architects  for  the  details  of  the 
design.  What  a  contrast  to  the  pro- 
cedure in  London,  where  the  County 
Council  are  spending  half  a  million  of 
public  money  on  a  bridge  In  which  the 
engineer  is  to  be  allowed  to  bungle  the 
decorative  details  as  he  pleases,  and  an 
architect,  we  are  told,  cannot  be  em- 
ployed because  it  would  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  the  engineer!  The  massive 
bronze  lamp  standards  on  the  bridge 
are  designed  by  one  of  the  most  gifted 
of  the  younger  French  sculptors  of  the 
day.   M.   Gauqui^,   who  has  shown  a 
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special  aptitude  for  decorative  design. 
The  entry  to  the  bridge  at  each  end  is 
flanked  by  a  lofty  stone  vv^on  at  either 
side,  on  the  line  of  the  parapet;  these 
are  architectural  erections  decorated 
with  angle  columns,  the  whole  of  the 
most  refined  and  careful  design,  and 
each  forms  a  pedestal  to  a  rearing 
winged  Pegasus  led  by  a  nude  "Gen- 
ius," the  whole  of  these  figures  being 
entirely  gilt  Whether  these  erections 
would  have  quite  the  same  effect  In 
a  more  northern  atmosphere  may  be 
doubted,  but  in  the  clear  air  of  Paris, 
and  under  the  bright  sky  of  early  June, 
the  clean .  and  delicate  lines  of  the 
freshly  cut  stonework  and  the  sparkle 
of  the  gilded  sculpture  against  the  in- 
tense blue  of  the  sky  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  perfectly  beautiful  effect;  In 
certain  positions  the  sunlight  seemed 
actually  to  shine  through  the  thin  wings 
of  the  horses,  though  this  was  most 
likely  an  effect  of  reflected  light  from 
another  part  of  the  gilt  surface.  Then 
at  the  base  of  each  pedestal,  facing  out- 
ward from  the  bridge,  is  a  colossal 
carved  emblematical  fi^re,  seated, 
the  two  facing  the  Champs  Elys^es 
side  representing  "Mediaeval  France,*' 
by  M.  Lenoir,  and  "Modern  France," 
by  M.  Michel;  those  on  the  southern 
side,  "Renaissance  France,"  by  M. 
Goutan,  and  "Louis  Quatorze  France," 
by  M.  Marqueste;  four  of  the  flrst 
French  sculptors  of  the  day  having 
thus  contributed  to  the  decoration  of 
the  new  bridge.  Finally,  the  approach 
to  each  end  of  the  bridge  is  flanked  by 
lions  led  by  cuplds,  carved  in  stone  by 
M.  Gardet,  one  of  the  finest  animal 
sculptors  In  France.  That  Is  what  goes 
to  make  a  new  bridge  in  Paris.  Is  it 
not  enough  to  make  every  Englishman 
who  cares  about  art  blush  for  his  coun- 
try, where,  for  a  similar  work,  an 
engineer  and  a  trading  stonemason 
would  be  thought  suflficient? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  two  palaces. 
The  Grand  Palais,  the  joint  design  of 


three  architects,  MM.  Thomas,  Deglane,. 
and  Louvet,  Is  really  two  buildings  la 
combination;  the  larger  portion  on  the 
plan  of  an  inverted  j,,  having  Its  front 
pai'allel  with  the  axis  of  the  bridge;  the 
smaller  block,  which  contains  the  cen- 
tennial art  exhibition,  is  placed  across 
the  stem  at  the  at  a  slightly,  oblique 
angle,  so  as  to  present  a  f agade  parallel 
with  the  Avenue  d' An  tin,  towards 
which  it  faces.  The  two  are.  however, 
externally  combined  very  cleverly  Into- 
one  design.  The  main  portion  of  the 
building,  which  contains  the  exhibition 
of  contemporary  art  (the  art  of  the  last 
ten  years),  has  a  double-story  range  of 
galleries  running  round  a  centi*al  court 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  exterior  of  the 
building;  the  lower  range  of  galleries 
are,  of  course,  side-lighted,  the  upper 
ones  top-lighted.  The  building  is  on. 
an  Immense  scale,  and  the  principal 
facade,  facing  the  central  drive,  is  a. 
noble-looking  architectural  monument 
in  a  freely-treated  classic  style,  the- 
main  walls  of  the  wings  being  set  back: 
behind  a  colonnade,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls  behind  the  colonnade 
decorated  in  the  upper  portion 
with  a  ceramic  frieze.  The  cen- 
tral* entrance  is  flanked  by  figures 
representing,  on  one  side,  Greeks 
Roman,  Byzantine  and  Egyptian  art,, 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture  and  engrav- 
Ing.  The  colonnades  and  colossal  sculp- 
tures, all  executed  in  a  fine  and  per- 
fectly white  stone,  have  an  Imposing^ 
effect  The  drawback  to  the  general 
monumental  effect  of  the  building  i» 
that  it  is  all  roofed  with  glass,  which 
shows  conspicuously  above  the  stone 
sub-structure.  This  was,  perhaps,  un- 
avoidable if  it  was  to  be  adequately- 
lighted  as  a  range  of  picture  galleries— 
at  all  events,  it  was  the  easiest  and 
readiest  way  of  securing  ample  light; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  architectural  truth- 
fulness, it  was  better  to  show  the  glass 
roof  frankly  than  to  endeavor  to  mask 
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it  behind  a  false  stone  screen;  still,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  injures  the  ef- 
fect of  the  building.  The  Petit  Palais 
4>piK)site,  designed  by  M.  Girault,  is  a 
finer  work  of  architecture  than  the 
large  palace;  it  is  somewhat  in  the  same 
character  of  architecture  externally, 
but  has  escaped  the  deteriorating  effect 
•of  glass  roofing,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  refined  in  detail.  But  the  beauty 
of  the  building  is  only  fully  appreciated 
-after  making  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
terior, which  is  a  most  original  archi- 
tectural conception.  Going  through  the 
principal  entrance,  at  the  top  of  a  lofty 
flight  of  steps  and  furnished  with  fine- 
ly-designed gilt  metal  folding  gates,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  central  vestibule 
roofed  by  a  dome,  and  with  a  great 
j:al]ery  of  the  same  width,  but  raised 
several  steps  above  the  fioor  of  the 
vestibule,  stretching  on  either  hand  the 
whole  length  of  the  building;  the  pilas- 
ters on  the  walls  are  of  a  pink  veined 
marble,  the  roofs  being  covered  with 
modelled  decoration  in  plaster,  rather 
too  restless  in  style,  but  showing  that 
facility  and  invention  in  decorative  de- 
tail which  meet  us  at  every  turn  in  the 
Exhibition.  Opening  from  the  back  of 
this  front  block  is  a  semi-circular  open 
•court,  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  open  colonnaded  walk 
with  marble  columns,  raised  two  or 
three  steps  above  the  garden.  Outside 
of  this  semi-circular  colonnade  is  a 
•double  range  of  galleries  on  the  plan 
of  a  semi-hexagon,  the  sides  tangent  to 
the  walls  of  the  semi-circular  colon- 
nade. Seen  from  the  garden,  this  col- 
onnade, with  the  loftier  wall  of  the 
gallery  rising  behind  it,  and  crowned 
with  a  balustrade  and  beautifully  de- 
signed colored  and  gilt  vases,  has  a 
charming  effect,  and  strikes  one  as 
something  quite  new  in  modern  ar,chi- 
tecture.    The  front  of  the  small  palace 


is  decorated  wltih  some  very  fine  sculp- 
ture; a  figure  over  the  principal  en- 
trance representing  Science,  by  M. 
€arl6s,  a  panel  representing  the  City  of 
Paris  surrounded  by  the  Arts,  by  M. 
Injalbert,  and  bas-relief  figures  in  the 
spandrels'  of  the  doorway  arches,  by 
M.  Peynot  Altogether,  the  Petit  Palais 
is  a  building  well  worth  seeing  for  its 
own  sake,  independently  of  its  contents, 
which  may  be  passed  over  here.  As 
far  as  it  is  filled,  it  is  an  archaeological 
museum,  and  not  directly  connected 
with  the  main  objects  of  the  1900  Ex- 
hibition. After  the  Exhibition  is  over, 
the  building  will  become  the  property 
of  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  and  be 
used  as  a  museum;  this  is  a  quid,  pro 
quo  for  the  subscription  of  twenty  mil- 
lion francs  given  by  the  Municipality 
towards  the  coat  of  the  Exhibition. 

Coming  out  again  on  to  the  central 
roadway  between  the  palaces,  one 
should  not  omit  to  notice  the  fine  effect 
of  the  view  looking  southward  from 
this  point;  the  two  stately  palaces,  one 
on  each  hand;  then  the  pylons  of  the 
bridge,  with  their  gilt  sculpture;  then 
the  variegated  outline  of  the  two  par- 
allel lines  of  white  buildings  of  the 
Exhibition,  flanking  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides;  and  in 
the  extreme  distance  the  dome  of  th% 
Invalides  closing  the  vista.  It  is  not 
often  one  sees  such  a  stately  piece  of 
effect;  and  then,  as  an  enthusiastic 
young  American  lady  observed,  "It  Is 
so  interesting  to  think  that  Napoleon 
rests  under  that  dome." 

The  large  palace  is  to  be  the  perma- 
nent home  of  the  annual  Salon,  and  is 
certainly  the  finest  which  the  *'Soci6t6 
des  Artistes  Frangais"  has  ever  had, 
though,  when  one  looks  at  the  immense 
extent  of  wall  space  in  these  ranges  of 
galleries,  one  rather  trembles  to  think 
of  the  possible  results  of  an  attempt  to 


3  A  "spandrel,"  io  architecturul  phmseology,  and  any  borisootal  line,  luch  as  a  cornice,  abore 
ifl  the  nearly  triangular  space  left  on  each  side  it.  It  is  a  favourite  position  for  sculptural  dec- 
«f  an  arch  between  the  outer  cur^'c  of  the  aroh        oration. 
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fill  them  all.  It  Is  the  weak  point  of 
the  Salon  that  its  exhibition  spaces, 
ever  since  it  went  into  the  Palais  de 
rindustrle,  have  always  been  too  large 
to  be  filled  except  by  the  more  than 
doubtful  expedient  of  admitting  a  great 
number  of  paintings  of  very  mediocre 
merit;  and  here  we  haye,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  jndge,  the  promise  or  threat  of 
even  larger  spaces,  except  In  the  cen- 
tral sculpture  court,  which  is  not  so 
large  as  that  of  either  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie  or  the  Galerle  des  Machines. 
And  in  this  present  UnlTersal  Exhibi- 
tion there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sculpture 
court  is  Inconveniently  and  undesirably 
crowded,  eepecially  as  a  considerable 
number  of  the  exhibitors  aeem  to  have 
been  aiming  at  quantity  rather  than 
quality,  and  making  bids  for  fame  by 
colossal  monuments  and  equestrian 
statues.  The  result  ia  a  crowd,  in 
which  you  cannot  isolate  any  work 
sufficiently  to  enjoy  it;  and  as,  more- 
over, the  numbers  were  not  even  yet 
fixed  to  the  works  (eight  weeks  after 
the  nominal  "opening"  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion), and  one  could  not  find  out  what 
they  were,  I  will  not  attempt  any  re- 
mark on  them  here,  except  to  note  that, 
according  to  the  catalogue,  all  the  best 
French  sculptors  of  the  day  are  repre- 
sented, though  not  always  by  their  best 
works;  that  It  is  a  pity  that  the  late  M. 
Falgui^re  is  represented  only  by  two 
of  his  portrait  statues  in  costume,  "La 
Rochejaquelain*'  and  "Cardinal  La- 
vigerie,"  instead  of  by  any  of  his  imag- 
inative nudes;  and  that  an  Italian 
sculptor  (I  forget  his  name,  and  indeed 
it  is  better  concealed)  has  perpetrated 
a  life-size  bronze  group  of  a  set  of 
drunken  monks,  one  of  the  most  de- 
testable pieces  of  vulgarity  I  ever  saw 
in  sculpture,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Italian  Government  for  a  public 
museum— a  pretty  piquant  indication 
of  the  condition  of  artistic  taste  in 
modern  Italy.  Most  of  the  leading 
English  sculptors,  Mr.  Gilbert  excepted. 


are  represented,  but  their  comparatively 
small  and  delicate  work  is  completely 
lost  amid  the  crowd  of  huge  and  often 
violent  compositions  of  the  sculptors  of 
some  other  nationalitiea— French  Includ- 
ed, unhappily,  for  French  sculpture  is 
showing  alarming  signs  of  forsaking 
its  first  love  and  running  after  sensa- 
tionalism. 

One  piece  of  American  sculpture  chal- 
lenges attention,  as  it  is  placed  sepa- 
rately in  the  balcony,  outside  the  Amer- 
ican picture  galleries— namely,  Mr.  St. 
Qaudens's  alto-relief  called  the  Shaw 
monument,  representing  an  officer  riding 
with  drawn  sword,  a  group  of  young 
infantry  soldiers,  who  troop  along  with 
him,  forming  the  background  of  the 
subject  This  has  been  illustrated  and 
greatly  praised  in  American  magazines 
(which  have  a  way  of  blowing  very 
large  trumpets  for  American  art),  and 
it  unquestionably  has  the  noble  and 
excellent  quality  of  sincerity  and  earn- 
estness, but  it  seems  also  an  indication 
that  American  sculpture  has  not  yet 
attained  that  mystic  and  indefinable 
something  called  Btyle;  it  strikes  one 
for  its  moral  rather  than  its  artistic 
quality. 

The  French  have  devoted  one-half  of 
the  space  in  the  building  to  French  art, 
the  remainder  being  divided  among 
foreign  nations— an  apportionment  of 
space  which  can  hardly  be  complained 
of;  they  have  had  the  labor  and  coat  of 
getting  up  the  show,  and  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  reserve  the  lion's  share 
in  it  for  their  own  art  The  ground 
fioor  galleries  need  not  trouble  na 
much;  they  contain  the  padding;  the 
important  section  is  in  the  top-lighted 
galleries  on  the  upper  fioor.  On  the 
whole,  the  French  show  in  pictures 
hardly  seems  equal  to  that  of  1889,  and 
c;^rtainly  a  good  many  works  of  little 
interest  are  hung.  Still,  there  are  a 
number  of  fine  pictures  to  be  seen, 
many  of  them  old  acquaintances  that 
one  is  only  too  glad  to  meet  again.  M. 
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GerOme  does  not  exhibit,  nor,  among 
less  celebrated  names,  does  that  origisal 
and  as  yet  little-known  artist,  M.  Ridel, 
whose  "Dernifires  Fleurs"  was  one  of 
the  most  charming  pictures  in  this 
year's  Salon.  Among  the  prominent 
works  are  M.  Gervais's  noble  '*Juge- 
ment  de  Paris,**  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  color  in  modern  painting,  and  M. 
Harpignies's  **La  Loire;*'  M.  Dagnan- 
Bonveret's  "Bretonnes  au  Pardon!" 
Mdme.  Demont-Breton*s  *'Dans  I'ean 
bleue;*'  M.  Tattegrain*s  horrible,  bnt 
probably  only  too  true,  picture  of  a 
chapter  in  mediaeval  warfare,  "Lea 
Bouches  Inutiles;**  M.  Bonnat's  remark- 
able portrait  of  Renan,  and  M.  B6raud*B 
picture  of  Christ  and  the  Magdalen 
translated  into  modem  Parisian  life, 
which  has  been  the  parent  or  sugges- 
tion for  a  number  of  pictures  based 
on  a  similar  idea,  and  without  the  merit 
of  originality  which  certainly  belongs 
to  this  one.  M.  Benjamin-Constant's 
portrait  of  the  Queen,  somewhat  arti- 
ficial in  lighting  and  color,  is,  in  Its 
way,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works 
in  the  gallery,  and  his  "Urban  II  enter- 
ing Toulouse"  one  of  the  largest,  but 
not  of  an  artistic  value  commensurate 
with  its  area  in  square  yards.  M.  Bou- 
guereau,  the  prince  of  correct  and  ele- 
gant painters,  is,  of  course,  largely  rep- 
resented, and  his  small  work,  *'Idylle 
enfantine,"  is  one  of  the  sweetest  things 
he  has  painted;  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  his  children  are  not  better 
than  his  classic  nudes;  they  have  ex- 
pression, at  all  events,  while  the  nudes 
serve  to  show  how  learned  and  admir- 
able an  executant  a  painter  may  be, 
and  yet  leave  you  perfectly  uninterest- 
ed in  his  work.  Here,  too,  the  younger 
generation  may  make  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  Jules  Breton,  who 


has  almost  ceased  practically  to  belong 
to  the  present  generation;  some  of  his 
earlier  works  also  are  to  be  found  in 
the   Centennial   Exhibition.    M.    Char- 
tran's  two  great  plough-oxen  again  il- 
lustrate   "St.     Francois    d*  Assise     ao 
labor,"  a  monumental  work  which  one 
is  glad  to  meet  again;  his  group  of  por- 
traits under  the   title   "Signature    do 
Protocole  de  Paix  entre  TEspagne  et 
les  Etats-Unis"    is    obviously    a    new 
work,  which  will  have  historical  inter- 
est.     M.  DetaiUe's  chivalrous  picture^ 
"Sortie  de  la  Garnison  de  Huningue," 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  char- 
acteristic of  war  pictures,  one  Is  glad 
to  see    again;  and   M.     Rouffet  again 
affords   a   cynical   amusement   to   the 
British  mind  by  his  immense  picture, 
"Fin  de  I'epop^e,"   illustrating  Victor 
Hugo's    elaborately    worked-up    fable 
<or  shall  we  use  a  stronger  word?)  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  the  accidental  mishap 
of  the  French  cavalry  in  tumbling  into 
an  unexpected  ravine  when     in    full 
charge;  the  artistic  value  of  the  work 
is  not  such  as  to  atone  for  the  bravery 
of  the  fiction.    Among  other  remark- 
able works  is  M.  Henri  Martin's  "Cha^ 
cun  sa  Chim^re,"  not  a  sort  of  paint- 
ing one  cares  to  see  too  much  of— the 
literary  element  is  too  strong  in  it;  but 
it  broke  new  ground,  and  left  an  inef- 
faceable impression  on  the  mind;  nor 
has  its  author  since  then  produced  any- 
thing equally  powerful  in  an  intellec- 
tual sense,  though  he  has  produced  bet- 
ter   pictures    in    a    decorative    sense. 
French  landscape  is  not  as  largely  rep- 
resented as  one  could  wish,  but  there 
are  two  of  the  best  of  M.  Quignon's 
works,  two  by  M.  Didier-Pouget.  two 
by  M.  Lamy  (which  I  did  not  see*),  and 
a  whole  collection  of  M.  Cazin's  beau- 


*  As  ocoal  in  Fraoob  ochlbitiODB,  it  is  impoa- 
■ible  to  lind  any  pictare  joa  tee  in  the  catalogue 
except  by  cbanoe.  Really  a  geneial  inearrection 
oogfat  to  be  made  afalntt  that  prepoatefooa  and 
ezaapetating  method  of  catalosning  pictures  which 
the  French  calmly  penlat  in;  the  result  of  num- 


bering the  pictures  before  they  are  hung  instead 
of  after.  It  is  too  ridiculous.  Tou  see  a  num- 
ber oo  a  picture,  but  you  haye  not  an  Idea  where 
to  find  it  in  the  catalogue;  you  see  an  artist's 
name  in  the  catalogue,  but  you  have  not  an  idea 
where  to  find  his  work.    At  the  Salon  this  year 
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tlful  small  landscapes,  works  which 
show  the  perfection  of  style  In  land- 
scape painting. 

The  English  school— or  shall  we  say- 
English  painting?  since  the  French 
critics  deny  that  we  have  any  "school" 
—is  not  as  well  represented  as  one 
could  wish;  that  is  to  say,  many  emi- 
nent artists  are  represented,  but  few  of 
them  by  their  best  works.  The  only 
prominent  English  artists  who  are  seen 
here  at  their  best  are,  perhaps,  the 
late  Henry  Moore,  whose  splendid  sea 
in  "The  Race  of  St  Albans"  ought  to 
be  a  lesson  to  French  sea  painters,  and 
Mr.  Dicksee,  whose  "A  Confession"  is 
certainly  the  best  thing  he  has  ever 
done.  To  be*  sure  one  must  remember 
that  the  selection  is  limited  to  the  last 
ten  years,  and  perhaps  during  that  pe- 
riod "The  Return  of  Persephone"  and 
"The  Old  Garden"  may  be  considered 
adequate  presentments  of  the  art  of 
Leighton  and  Millais  respectively;  there 
are  other  works  of  each,  bar  these  are 
the  most  important.  Mr.  Watts  has 
only  a  landscape.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  is 
not  represented  (he  would  liave  been 
appreciated  by  the  French),  and  what 
is  still  worse,  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper  is. 
But  though  the  English  collevt'on  ini.t^ht 
well  have  been  a  stronger  one,  there  is 
enough  as  it  is  to  give  one  the  satis- 
factory feeling  that  France  and  Eng- 
land are  ahead  of  every  other  country 
in  painting.  The  Americans,  it  is  true, 
have  Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr.  Sargent,  but 
they  are  v(»ry  exceptional  Americans, 
and,  beyond  their  works,  the  American 
gallery  is  a  collection  of  mediocrities. 
As  to  Italy,  the  less  said  the  better. 
The  Germans,  with  their  characteristic 
vigor  and  thoroughness,  have  got  up 
and  decorated  their  galleries  better  than 
any  other  nation:  their  columned  ex- 


edrse,  black  plinth  and  gold  walls,  and 
frieze  of  emblematic  animals,  are  very 
effective;  but  the  general  style  of  the 
paintings  hung  in  these  sumptuous 
rooms  is  coarse  and  their  color  harsh. 
If  Providence  had  given  the  Germans 
artistic  genius  in  proportion  to  their 
energy  and  ambition,  there  would,  in- 
deed, be  another  story  to  tell. 

The  block  containing  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  examples  of  F^nch  art 
since  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury, is  connected  with  the  main  build- 
ing by  a  i>ortal  of  communication, 
which  leads  to  a  very  fine  central  cir- 
cular domed  hall  in  two  stories,  with 
a  wide  gallery  running  round  it;  on  the 
upper  floor  are  wide  centre  galleries 
stretching  right  and  left  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  with  a  vista 
from  end  to  end  across  the  domed  hall. 
On  the  ground  floor  the  central  space  is 
occupied  by  sculpture  halls,  and  on 
both  stories  there  is  a  range  of  picture 
galleries  outside  of  the  central  halls. 
The  selection  of  works  has  been  made 
on  the  principle  of  not  admitting  any- 
thing which  was  Included  in  the  similar 
department  of  the  1889  ExhlbiUon,  one 
result  of  which  is  that  this  collection 
is  not  quite  equal  to  the  1889  one;  the 
best  things  had  been  shown  already; 
but  still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting work.  In  the  downstairs  picture 
galleries  are  placed  the  earlier  paint- 
ings of  the  century,  including  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  works  of  Ingres 
and  Delacroix,  some  of  them  rather 
pansi'  In  style,  but  others  furnish  very 
fine  examples  of  the  French  art  of  that 
period.  In  the  centre  galleries  upstairs 
Is  a  collection  of  studies  and  drawings 
by  French  masters— sketches  by  Ohapu. 
Legros,  Delaunay  and  others  of  the 
later  deceased  artists;  a  powerful  red 


M.  Harx)ignle8  had  only  ooe  small  and  Idcoq- 
spicuoui*  \\'ork:  seeing  hla  name  In  the  catalogue, 
I  wanted  to  find  thi«i,  but  after  a  half  an  hour's 
hunt  had  to  give  it  up  and  appeal  to  an  official, 
who  in  his  turn  had  to  appeal  to  another;  between 
the   two   they  at  last   found   it.     Had   the   pic- 


tures been  numbered  consecntlyely,  as  at  the 
Academy,  It  could  bare  been  found  in  half  a 
minute.  The  fact  tbat  most  French  artUts  sign 
their  pictures  legibly  is  one*s  only  cbanc«  of 
finding  out  what  they  are. 
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chalk  study  of  nude  men  at  a  forge,  by 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  giving  a  new  side 
of  that  artist's  work;  portrait  studies 
by  Cabanel.  figure  studies  by  Jules  Bre- 
ton, etc.  The  opposite  side  contains 
studies  by  an  earlier  generation  of  ar- 
tists—Prud'hon,  66ricault  and  others. 
In  the  circular  hall  is  a  fine  collection 
of  French  sculpture  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  (mostly),  not  equal,  cer- 
tainly, either  in  power  of  modelling  or 
intensity  of  conception  and  expression 
to  the  finest  work  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  nevertheless  containing 
much  fine  work  by  Rude,  Jouffrey, 
Idrac,  David  d' Angers  (whose  statue 
of  Cuvier  is  a  work  of  great  power), 
Dubois,  Giraud  and  others;  while 
among  the  later  men  we  find  Pradier 
and  Carpeaux  well  represented.  In 
one  of  the  side  galleries  downstairs  Is 
a  collection  of  furniture,  mostly  of  the 
First  Empire  period,  but  containing 
also  some  very  fine  examples  in  Louis 
Seize  style,  for  the  style  survived  into 
the  present  century,  though  the  unhappy 
king  for  whom  it  was  named  did  not 
To  these  remarks  on  the  artistic  cen- 
tre of  the  Exhibition  we  have  only 
«pace  to  add  a  few  notes  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Exhibition  buildings 
considered  in  their  general  aspect.  If 
we  follow  the  aforesaid  vista  south- 
ward toward  the  Invalides,  we  pass  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  temporary  build- 
ings which  are  rather  too  exuberant 
in  style,  but  which  present  some  fine 
4»ffects  of  color  from  the  decorative  pic- 
tures with  which  they  are  adorned. 
The  buildings,  flanking  the  entrance  op- 
I>osite  the  Invalides  building,  form  how- 
ever, one  of  the  best  bits  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, with  their  recessed  semi-circular 
porticos,  delicate  spirelets  in  white  and 
gold  sparkling  against  the  sky,  and  on 
the  outside,  towards  the  road,  two  beau- 
tiful bas-reliefs  symbolical  of  Indus- 
trial Art.  Returning  northwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  new  bridge,  we  find,  going 
westwards  along  the  Quai  d*Orsay,  one 
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of  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the 
Exhibition— the  row  of  pavilions  of  for- 
eign Powers  which  line  the  river  bank. 
Italy  comes  first  with  a  sumptuous 
erection  to  which  reminiscences  of  Ven- 
ice, the  Florence  Cathedral,  and  the 
Certosa  at  Pavia,  have  all  contributed. 
Turkey  follows  with  its  white  mass  of 
buildings  and  colored  tiles.  Denmark 
shows  a  pretty  timbered  pavilion,  with 
carved  woodwork;  the  United  States 
a  stately  erection,  with  a  dome  over 
which  is  the  eagle  with  outspread 
wings,  while  internally  the  stars  and 
stripes  banner  is  repeated  in  every  pos- 
sible position.  If  we  had  flaunted  tlie 
Union  Jack  everywhere  in  the  British 
pavilion  in  the  same  way,  it  would 
have  been  called  "bad  taste,"  but  the 
British  pavilion  is  a  sober  reproduction 
of  an  English  Jacobean  mansion,  ad- 
mirably finished  and  fitted  internally, 
and  apparently  much  appreciated  by 
the  crowds  who  keep  filing  through  it. 
Belgium  shows  a  Late  Gothic  Hotel  de 
Ville;  Norway  a  red  timber  building, 
with  white  window  frames  and  an  in- 
terior redolent  of  nets,  cordage,  models 
of  ships,  and  a  pleasant  sea-faring 
scent  over  everything  (notice  the  pi- 
quant treatment  of  the  stair-newels, 
with  their  walrus  heads);  Germany  a 
sumptuous  pavilion,  too  obviously 
**made  in  Germany,"  and  covered  with 
decorative  painting  of  a  robustious 
character;  Finland  a  most  characteris- 
tic little  house,  one  of  the  most  piquant 
things  in  the  Exhibition.  Spain  shows 
a  dignified  piece  of  Spanish  Renais- 
sance; 'ilttle  Monaco"  has  made  a 
most  spirited  show;  Sweden  shows  an 
extraordinary  and  preposterous  erec- 
tion covered  with  red  tiles:  Greece  a 
small  building  of  Byzantine  type,  with 
red-tiled  cupolas.  Whatever  one  ma 
find  to  criticize  in  the  individual  build- 
ings, the  whole  make  a  most  pictu- 
resque show,  especially  as  seen  from 
the  river.  On  the  opposite  (right)  bank 
of  the  river  the  most  noticeable  ob- 
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jects  are  the  great  pavilion  of  tlie  City 
of  Paris,  appropriately  designed  with 
something  of  a  Hotel  de  Ville  type 
about  it,  and  filled  with  illustrations  of 
the  work  of  the  Municipality;  the  restor- 
ation of  "Vieux  Paris."  which  looks 
picturesque  at  a  distance,  but  is  not 
worth  entering— it  is  at  best  a  trum- 
pery piece  of  -sham  antique;  and  the 
large  "Palais  de  TEconomie  Sociale," 
one  of  the  most  dignified  erections  in 
the  Exhibition. 

Ck>ming  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  we  find  on  either  hand  large 
masses  of  building  of  extraordinai'y  ef- 
fectiveness in  a  sense,  and  certainly  of 
extraordinai'y  boldness  and  originality. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  we  are 
struck  with  the  French  facility  and 
vigor  in  modelling,  and  the  lavish  use 
of  the  figure  in  decoration;  nude  figures 
everywhere,  hanging  on  cornices  and 
ledges  as  if  blown  there  by  the  wind, 
with  their  feet  kicking  out  into  the  air; 
always  well  and  vigorously  designed, 
but  a  little  too  omnipresent  The  view 
is  closed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars  by  the  Palaifi  de  l'Electricit6. 
a  most  brilliant  bit  of  improvlzation  in 
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which  the  building  seems  to  symbolize 
something  of  the  flashing  and  restless 
character  of  electricity;  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  it  the  vast  architectural  cavern 
of  the  Chftteau  d*Eau,  whence  issue 
cascades  of  water,  to  be  illuminated  at 
night  by  colored  light,  to  the  delight  of 
the  festive  Parisian.  This  may  be 
called  pronounced  and  rampant  rococo, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  touch  of  genius  in  it. 

In   conclusion,   let   it   be   said,    that 
while  the  Parie  Exhibition  is  a  remark- 
able effort  of  French  genius,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Paris  will  now  be  left  in 
peace  for  a  considerable  period.      The 
cost   to  her.   in  every   sense,  of   such 
shows  recurring  at  such  short  periods 
as    the    eleven    years    which    separate 
this    from    the    1889    Exhibition,    and 
that  from  its  predecessor,  is  too  great 
to   be  regarded   without   alarm.    Once 
in   a   generation    is   often   enough    for 
such    an  Exhibition,     to    exhibit     the 
progress  made  In  arts  and   Industries 
during  that  period,  and  it  will  be  well 
if  a  quarter  of  a  century  Is  allowed  to 
elapse   before    such    another   effort   is 
made. 

H,  Heathcote  Statham. 
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It  was  high  noon  in  the  New  Zealand 
bush.  The  great  silence  was  made  only 
the  more  impressive  by  the  little 
breaks  of  sound— the  rippling  of  the 
stream  or  an  occasional  tul  flitting 
overhead,  with  a  gush  of  melody. 
Scarcely  a  leaf  stirred  in  all  that  green 
wilderness.  Here  and  there,  where  a 
shaft  of  sunlight  had  found  its  way 
through,  spotted  lizards  lay  basking 
among  the  dry  leaves  and  fragments 
of  brown  and  silvery  bark  that  covered 
the  moist  black  earth  on  every  side. 


Above  were  myriads  of  leaves  and 
branches;  below,  myriads  of  ferns.  The 
stately  tree-ferns  towered  up  above 
the  gravel  bed  of  the  stream,  and  in 
every  gully  by  tens  and  hundreds  the 
ferns  multiplied  and  grew.  Life  was 
so  rampant  here  as  to  hide  death  and 
decay.  If  a  tree  fell  to-day  one  would 
expect  to  find  it  green  to  morrow  with 
ferns  and  young  suckers.  There  seemed 
something  almost  savage  and  unnat- 
ural in  this  swarming  Inzuriance  of 
life,  this  insistence  of  growth.    A  touch 
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of  quiet  autumn  would  have  come  as  a 
benediction.  In  such  an  hour  one  feels 
most  the  mystery  and  the  solemn  gran- 
deur of  the  bush. 

Presently  a  man  came  limping  into 
sight.  He  was  covered  with  dust  from 
head  to  foot,  and  the  great  beads  of 
perspiration  rolling  do\^Ti  his  face  had 
made  runlets  through  the  dust,  atid 
gave  him  a  strange,  ghastly  look.  His 
eyes  were  like  those  of  a  hunted  animal; 
his  tongue  lolled  out  in  the  heat  like 
a  dog's. 

He  made  straight  for  the  stream, 
and.  painfully  scrambling  down  the 
edge  of  the  gully,  among  ferns  and 
creepers,  he  flung  himself  over  the 
water  and  drank  eagerly,  laving  his 
face  in  the  stream  as  he  drank.  Then 
he  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  and 
lay  back,  his  arms  behind  his  head,  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion. 

He  had  thrown  aside  his  hat;  and 
his  hair,  wet  with  sweat,  lay  limply  on 
his  brow.  He  was  a  stalwnrtly  built 
fellow,  with  a  keen,  hard  face,  and 
hands  rougliened  by  years  of  toil.  His 
clothes  were  old  and  rough;  on  the 
knee  of  one  trouser  was  a  stain  like 
that  of  recently  spilt  blood. 

As  he  lay  pillowed  among  delicate 
fern  fronds,  still  hot,  and  panting  now 
and  then,  a  wild  pigeon  came  close 
above  him  on  a  fallen  tree  bough.  The 
mild,  innocent  creature  looked  at  him 
with  its  full  red  eye,  and  showed  no 
sign  of  perturbation;  its  kind  had  not 
yet  learned  to  be  afraid  of  man.  This 
man  lay  and  watched  it  awhile  in  si- 
lence. HI«  eye  marked  its  one  beauty 
after  another;  its  broad,  snowy  breast, 
its  red  bill,  the  lovely  mingling  of 
green,  red  and  purple  on  Its  wings  and 
back.  He  had  opportunity  to  examine 
it  fully,  for  it  sat  there  with  great  com- 
posure, only  now  and  then  pulling  off 
a  green  leaf  and  eating  it.  At  last  the 
man  reached  out  his  hand  for  a  big 
pebble;  he  could  knock  It  down  easily 
without  changing  his  position.    He  had 


hifi  hand  ready  to  throw,  when  a  »wift 
compunction  seized  him  and  he  flung 
the  pebble  crashing  through  the  distant 
underwood. 

"No,  I'm  darned."  he  muttered,  "If 
I  can  hurt  the  pretty,  innocent  thini; 
after  all!"  t 

At  the  noise  of  the  falling  pebble  the 
bird  rose  with  a  loud  whirr  of  its  mag- 
nlflcent  wings,  and  passed  on  to  another 
tree.  The  man  was  sorry;  he  wished 
it  had  stayed  where  it  was.  that  he 
might  watch  it.  Then  things  gradually 
grew  indistinct,  and  he  fi'll  asleep  as 
easily  as  a  child. 

He  slept  heavily  for  a  time.  Then  his 
sleep  became  broken,  dreams  troubled 
him— ugly  dreams  of  things  that  had 
happened  since  this  summer  sun  rose^ 

Again  he  was  at  the  little  village 
public-house,  smoking  and  drinking 
with  his  mate.  Bill  Harris.  The  drink 
was  bad,  but  the  day  was  hot,  and 
both  men  thirsty  after  hours  of  work 
in  the  scorching  sun.  Then  they  turned 
out  again,  going  back  to  their  felling 
and  sawing  of  timber.  And  as  they 
went  a  quarrel  sprang  up  between 
them  and  grew  fierce.  Then  Bill,  in  an 
unhappy  moment,  reminded  his  mate 
Jack  of  the  30/.  he  had  been  owing  him 
these  months  past.  This  brought  Jack's 
wrath  to  a  climax;  he  raised  the  axe  he 
was  carrying  and  struck  Bill,  who  fell 
like  a  log  on  the  dusty  road,  the  blood 
spouting  from  his  wound.  Jack  knelt 
down  and  gazed  stupidly;  Bill  was 
dead.  The  shock  sobered  him  on  the 
instant.  He  dragged  the  dead  man 
into  the  shade  of  the  bushes,  and  fled 
for  his  life,  feeling  the  hot  breath  of 
the  avengers  behind  him  every  second. 

Bill  dead?  Bill?  Oh.  confound  it  all, 
no!  Things  were  getting  mixed  up  in 
his  brain.  It  was  he  himself  who  had 
been  ill  for  weeks  together  In  the  win- 
ter—nigh at  death's  door— and  Bill  had 
nursed  him  and  waited  on  him  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman.  Yes,  it  was 
Bill    who   had    saved    his    life— brave. 
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honest  old  Bill,  who  had  faced  sun  and 
storm  with  him  for  three  years  past 
Ay,  he  was  such  a  mate  as  a  fellow 
didn*t  often  chance  to  get.  And  then 
to  say  that  he  was  dead!  Oh,  how  ab- 
surd! 

Wildly  thoughts  and  images  floated 
through  his  brain,  leaving  only  a  dim, 
haunting  sense  of  trouble.  Then  he 
slipped  back  to  the  English  meadows 
of  his  childhood-<lalsy-8prlnkled  grass, 
•and  a  gray  river  edged  with  pollard 
xvHlows  that  broke  into  green  lovell- 
-bess  every  spring.  How  well  he  re- 
membered it  all!  He  used  to  bathe 
there  as  a  boy,  and  dream  of  striking 
out  bravely  for  himself  in  the  great 
river  of  life.  The  skies  above  him  were 
not  higher  than  his  aspirations.  And 
Aow  it  had  all  come  to  this— that  he 
had  struck  down  his  friend,  and  the 
word  MURDERER  was  written  in  let- 
ters of  fire  across  his  soul! 

fie  shivered,  drew  a  long  breath  and 
«woke.  There  was  a  refreshing  under- 
«current  of  coolness  in  the  air,  and 
Igolden  lights  slanted  down  among  the 
ferns.  It  must  be  evening,  then.  He 
looked  at  his  watch;  it  was  five  o'clock. 
He  rose,  still  ahivering,  and  looked 
round  him.  What  should  he  do?  Self- 
preservation  urged  him  to  some  imme- 
diate course,  but  where  had  he  best 
turn  for  safety? 

He  stumbled  on  listlessly  for  awhile, 
swearing  hard  now  and  again  at  the 
tangles  of  creeper  and  brambles  through 
which  he  had  to  force  his  way.  All  at 
once  he  stood  stock  still,  trembling  In 
every  limb.  He  rubbed  his  hand  across 
his  eyes  to  assure  himself  that  he  was 
not  dreaming,  and  then  grew  a  worse 
feeling— that  madness  had  come  upon 
him.  He  had  often  heard  of  murderers 
being  haunted  by  the  corpses  of  their 
victims,  and  ah!  here  the  ghastly  thing 
had  come  upon  him!  Bill's  body  lay 
almost  at  his  feet,  and  already  it  was 
overarched  by  long,  luxuriant  ferns. 

He  knelt  down  with  a  little  stifled 


cry  and  hid  his  face.  When  he  looked 
again  IT  was  still  there;  but  as  he 
looked  a  sudden  ray  of  h(^>e  darted 
into  his  mind.  This  thing  wore  a 
coarse  plaid.  It  could  not  be  BUI.  The 
sudden  overpowering  sense  of  relief 
made  him  sick  and  dizzy.  Then,  recov- 
ering himself,  he  examined  the  body 
carefully,  with  a  new  gentleness  of 
touch  and  a  new  reverence.  Slowly  he 
Identified  it  aa  that  of  an  old  sto<^man 
who  had  lived  in  a  lonely  hut  on  the 
ranges;  and  then  the  whole  et(N7  came 
back  to  him.  The  man  had  gone  away 
to  town  and  nothing  further  had  ever 
been  heard  of  him.  He  had  lived  so 
solitary  a  life  that  he  had  not  been 
missed  at  once,  and  little  wonder  was 
raised  when  he  was,  for  he  was  known 
to  be  a  queer,  erratic  being.  He  was 
believed  to  have  no  relations  on  this 
side  of  the  world,  and  public  opinion 
conjectured  that  he  had  taken  ship  and 
gone  home  to  his  people.  And  here  he 
had  perished  far  from  all  kindly  human 
sounds,  in  this  mockery  of  green,  silent 
beauty.  It  made  Jack  shudder  afresh. 
In  the  dead  man's  pocket-book  he 
found  crisp  bank-notes  for  501.  Good 
God!  Had  he  had  these  yesterday 
he  had  not  now  been  a  murderer!  He 
bowed  his  head,  then  started  up  wildly, 
for  he  seemed  to  hear  footsteps  gath- 
ering all  round  him,  and  voices  accus- 
ing him  from  every  tree.  In  an  agony 
of  fear  his  resolution  was  taken.  He 
would  take  this  man's  clothes  and  per- 
sonate him  In  his  hermit's  hut  till  the 
crime  had  blown  over  suflldently  for 
him  to  slip  off  to  Australia  with  safety. 
Anything  rather  than  be  taken! 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he  reached 
the  deserted  sod  hut,  for  he  was  foot- 
sore and  weary  and  walked  but  slowly. 
It  was  a  cloudless  summer  night,  and 
the  moon  was  at  her  fulL  Under  such 
skies  as  these  even  the  rugged  hills 
looked  lovely,  folded  into  soft,  ample 
curves  in  the  quiet  moonlight  And 
the   nodding   tussocks   In   Jack's  eyes 
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looked  far  more  friendly  and  beautiful 
than  the  wonderful  shimmering  ferns 
he  bad  left.  He  pushed  open  the  door 
of  the  hut  and  went  in,  a  cobweb  catch- 
ing his  brow  as  he  did  so.  He  struck 
a  match  and  looked  round  him.  All 
was  neat  and  in  good  <M*der  as  the 
dead  man  had  left  It  His  blankets 
were  rolled  up  in  one  corner,  the  kettle 
swung  over  the  empty  fireplace,  and  a 
pipe  with  some  tobacco  was  on  the 
shelf  above.  There  was  a  cupboard, 
too.  with  some  cheese,  tea,  flour  and  a 
mouldy  loaf  in  it.  The  sight  of  food 
reminded  Jack  that  he  had  had  nothing 
since^since  that  last  drink  with  his 
chum.  Was  it  only  years  ago,  or  in 
some  other  existence? 

He  brought  water  from  the  little 
spring  by  the  door,  built  up  the  fire, 
and  put  the  kettle  on  to  make  tea. 
Then  he  made  himself  some  *'damper," 
and  took  his  meal  with  relish.  He  was 
Dot  used  to  fast  so  long.  After  that  he 
sat  smoking  awhile,  then  put  out  the 
tallow  dip,  rolled  himself  up  in  the 
blankets,  and  slept  fitfully  till  morn- 
ing. 

His  scheme  was  perfectly  success- 
ful. The  days  passed  on  in  monoto- 
nous succession,  and  no  man  came  near 
his  city  of  refuge.  Once  or  twice  he 
ventured  down  to  the  township  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hills  to  replenish  his 
stock  of  necessaries.  Few  people  knew 
him  there,  and  no  one  eyed  him  askance 
as  he  came  and  went  Still,  had  he  been 
a  prisoner,  living  on  the  poorest  fare, 
it  could  not  have  changed  him  more. 
His  cheeks  began  to  fall  in;  he  was 
haggard  and  gaunt;  his  bloodshot  eyes 
had  a  strained,  listening  look  in  them. 
Among  the  bare,  bleak  hills  by  day,  and 
alone  beneath  the  illimitable  stars  by 
night,  his  mind  began  to  totter.  As 
every  summer  sun  sprang  up,  red  and 
glorious,  he  almost  hoped  that  a  po- 
liceman would  come  for  him  before 
night  and  break  this  awful  spell  of 
loneliness.      His  was  not  the  plight  of 


the  Ancient  Mariner,  sailing  a  sea  so 
lonely  that  God  Himself  scarce  seemed 
there  to  be.  To  this  man  the  terror 
and  the  awe  lay  in  the  fact  that  God 
did  seem  there  beside  him  night  and  day, 
the  only  Being  in  all  that  changeless 
solitude.  God,  and  the  dead  man,  and 
he  seemed  the  only  realities  in  a  uni- 
verse of  shifting  shadows. 

One  day  he  found  a  late-blossoming 
wild  flower  in  the  shadow  of  a  tussock. 
He  clutched  at  it  like  a  child,  and 
hugged  it  to  his  bosom,  tears  springing 
to  his  eyes.  He  took  it  home  with  him, 
and  had  it  by  him  while  he  slept.  He 
could  not  love  and  admire  too  much 
this  homely  little  thing  that  spoke  of 
simplicity  and  common  everyday  life. 
He  held  it  in  his  hand  and  fondled  it, 
till  the  fragile  flower  drooped  on  its 
long,  slender  stem  and  died.  Then 
again  he  was  left  alone  with  the  ma- 
jestic, unpitying  stars,  whose  million 
eyes  burnt  into  his  soul.  He  remem- 
bered a  fragment  of  the  Psalms  that 
he  had  once  known:  "The  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  God."  What  came 
after  he  had  forgotten,  but  this  he 
had  no  chance  of  forgetting  whilst  these 
relentless  ministers  of  His  glory  shone 
luminous  above  him  night  by  night. 

Often  at  dusk  the  woodliens  would 
steal  out  from  tussock  and  toomatoo- 
gooroo,  croaking  shrilly.  One,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  would  come  to  his  very 
door.  He  had  been  wont  to  hunt  these 
birds  unmercifully,  but  now  he  tried 
his  utmost  to  propitiate  and  tame  this 
one.  He  longed  to  stroke  its  speckled 
black-and-brown  plumage,  and  have  it 
eat  out  of  his  hand.  Once  it  carried  off 
a  gaudy  handkerchief  he  had  spread 
out  to  attract  it,  and  he  rolled  himself 
up  in  his  blankets  that  night  happy. 
But  it  never  came  again.  Perhaps  a 
chance  stone  or  a  dog  had  ended  its 
life. 

He  had  been  almost  afraid  to  ask  for 
a  newspaper  when  buying  his  stores, 
lest  the  very  fact  should  betray  him. 
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Yet  he  had  conquered  his  guilty  tre- 
mors, bought  one  and  unfolded  the 
crackling  sheets  in  his  hut,  glancing 
his  eyes  fearfully  over  each  column. 
No,  there  was  nothing  of— of  his  murder 
case!  Perhaps  the  first  sensation 
caused  by  it  was  over,  or  perhaps  this 
little  country  chronicle  was  silent  when 
larger  papers  were  still  full  of  it.  Any- 
way, he  told  himself  for  the  meantime 
be  was  safe— safe— safe!  He  tried  to 
say  the  word  Jubilantly,  but  in  spite  of 
himself  it  had  a  melancholy  ring. 

The  door  of  the  hut  had  evidently 
been  made  of  new  timber,  for  as  the 
eap  had  receded  the  planks  had  shrank 
apart  from  each  other,  leaving  wide, 
yawning  gaps  through  which  the  day- 
light streamed  and  the  wind  blew.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs  the  dead 
man  had  pasted  old  newspapers  partly 
across  the  back  of  the  door.  These 
the  present  occupier  would  read  and  re- 
read as  he  lay  listlessly  on  the  floor 
beside  them.  At  least  they  kept  his 
reason  from  going.  But  one  sheet 
contained  an  account  of  a  murder,  every 
word  of  which  soon  seemed  branded 
Into  his  brain,  so  well  he  knew  every 
line,  every  turn  of  phrase  in  it  It 
ended  abruptly,  too,  at  the  turn  of  the 
sheet  on  which  it  was  printed.  At  the 
very  climax  of  the  tragedy  all  became 
suddenly  blank.  The  unfinished  hor- 
ror of  it  haunted  the  man.  To  him  it 
was  made  more  awful  by  far  by  this 
ghastly  break  in  it.  He  pondered  it 
over  and  over,  half  unconsciously, 
many  a  dreamlike  ending  suggesting 
Itself  to  him.  always  to  be  rejected  on 
a  later  review  of  it.  At  last,  in  despair, 
and  to  save  his  mind  from  the  utter 
borror  of  madness,  he  rose  one  morn- 
ing and  pasted  another  sheet  over  it, 
which  contained  only  the  trivial  news 
of  some  local  centre.  The  relief  to  his 
overwrought  and  sensitive  mood  was 
exquisite.  It  came  upon  him  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  sweetness,  like  the 
scent  of  unguessed  at  violets. 


One  morning  in  February,  for  be  had 
kept  some  rude  count  of  the  days,  he 
awoke  in  the  dusk  of  earliest  d&wn. 
He  could  not  sleep  again;  a  voice 
seemed  whispering  in  his  heart,  and 
the  place  seemed  insufferably  hot  He 
hustled  on  hto  clothes  and  went  out  to 
the  door.  It  was  very  still.  The  rug- 
ged peaks  looked  softer  1&  this  light, 
and  the  undulating  tussocks  might 
have  passed  for  waves  of  the  sea. 
Slowly  the  gorgeous  rose  of  day  burst 
and  fiamed  above  the  horizon,  shooting 
its  marvellous  lights  far  and  wide,  till 
the  sun  himself  leaped  up,  and  the 
pomp  of  dawn  was  over.  Jack  stood 
watching,  and  still  that  voice  seemed 
whispering  in  his  heart.  He  had  a 
strange  idea  of  an  angel  with  a  fiery 
sword  standing  t)eside  him.  At  last 
he  could  endure  it  no  longer.  All  the 
slow  agony  of  these  weeks  seemed 
concentrated  into  a  moment,  and  with 
a  rush  his  soul  went  down  into  the 
black  waters  of  a  bitterness  worse  than 
death.  He  dropped  on  his  knees,  and 
a  cry  of  anguish  broke  from  him.  St 
Peter's  words  seemed  the  only  prayer 
he  could  use.  He  muttered  hoarsely 
again  and  again,  "Depart  from  me,  O 
Lord,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man!''  Then 
the  awful  loneliness  seemed  to  break, 
and  in  its  stead  came  a  feeling  of  warm 
human  compassion  and  kindliness. 

He  took  some  breakfast  made  his 
few  scanty  preparations  and  set  off  for 
his  old  home.  Harvesting  had  begun, 
and  as  he  went  he  rejoiced  in  the 
cheery  sounds  of  labor  that  met  him, 
watched  with  eagerness  the  reaping 
machines  that  went  on  and  on,  leaving 
full  sheaves  behind  them,  and  could 
have  laughed  with  Joy  at  the  sound  of 
men's  voices.  One  or  two  loiterers 
eyed  him  curiously,  making  him  con- 
scious that  he  looked  an  odd  figure, 
but  he  cared  little;  he  went  on  almost 
as  though  he  trod  on  air.  He  reached 
the  village  and  made  straight  for  the 
police  station. 
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There  was  a  new  official  there,  a  six- 
foot  Irishman,  with  red  whiskers,  who 
looked  up  from  his  papers  in  wonder, 
as  this  thin,  hollow-eyed  man,  with 
straggling,  grizzled  hair,  came  in  and 
greeted  him.  He  was  inclined,  from 
his  looks,  to  think  him  **a  shingle 
ahort." 

This  belief  was  strengthened  when 
liis  visitor,  without  any  preamble, 
rushed  into  the  statement  of  a  murder 
committed  by  him  some  two  months 
back.  Hifi  account  was  clear  enough, 
certainly;  he  gave  facts,  dates  and 
names  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation, 
and  yet  the  Irishman  scratched  his 
head  in  the  manner  of  one  sorely  puz- 
zled. 

"Now  see  here,  me  boy,"  he  began 
at  length,  **wan  of  us  two  must  be  mad, 
and,  faith.  I'm  thinking  that  one's  not 
me.  You  say  it  was  Bill  Harris  fwhat 
you  knocked  on  the  head,  afore  iver  I 
came  to  the  place.  Now  that  may  be; 
but  faith,  it  was  Bill  Harris  and  me 
were  bavin'  a  cup  of  thay  togither  no 
longer  ago  than  the  last  night,  bo 
fwhat  in  the  livin'  wide  world  dlv  ye 
mean  by  say  in'  ye've  killed  him?  Or 
ilse,  fwhat,  in  the  creation  of  cats, 
does  he  mane  by  comin*  aloive  agin? 
Tell  me  that,  me  son!" 

Jack  tottered  to  the  one  chair  the 
office  contained,  and  sank  down  in  it, 
his  breath  coming  hard  and  hoarse.  He 
tried  to  Apeak,  but  his  dry  lips  uttered 
no  sound.  The  Irishman  being  a  good- 
hearted  fellow,  got  him  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter and  held  it  to  his  lips  while  he 
drank. 

"Now,  see  here,  me  sonny,"  he  con- 
tinued, soothingly.  "I'll  Jist  tell  ye 
fwhat  it  all  is.  You  and  this  man  hev 
quarrelled,  and  ye've  got  dhrlnk— and 
infernal  bad  dhrink  it  is  here,  me  sob 


—and  thin  ye've  had  bad  drames.  Praise 
the  Virgin!    We  all  hev  our  bad  drames 
at  toimes,  and  come  out  av  'em  agin. 
Bill  Harris,  belave  me,  has  had  ^his  own 
drames,  too.    He  drames  himself  into 
fallin'  an  the  edge  av  his  own  saw  that 
he  was  carry  in'  wan  day,  afore  iver  I 
came  here,  and  sez  he  to  me,  sez  he. 
*Pat  Malony,  sorra  anither  such  dhrink 
as  that  will  I  take  in  all  my  born  days, 
for  ut's  cost  me  a  sore  head,  and  a  sore 
heart  into  the  bargain.'    For  he  sez  he 
was  blind  with  dhrink,   and  run   his 
head  doiwn  on  his  own  tools.    So  kape 
your  heart  up,  me  bhoy,  for  divil  a 
word  of  this  story  do  I  belave." 

Still  like  one  in  a  dream.  Jack  mum- 
bled out  a  few  words  of  thanks,  clapped 
on  his  hat  and  tottered  out  again.  The 
Irishman  watched  him  setting  off  at  a 
half  run  down  the  street,  and  deter- 
mined to  follow  him.  "For  by  the 
livin'  Jingo,"  he  said  to  himself,  "who- 
ever he  is,  he's  a  shingle  short,  and  I 
wouldn't  hev  harm  come  av  ut." 

So,  locking  his  door,  and  putting  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  he  followed  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  and  saw  his  man 
make  straight  for  the  sawmill.  Scratch- 
ing his  head  harder  than  ever,  he  fol- 
lowed. And  then  a  wonderful  thing 
happened.  He  saw  Bill  Harris  come 
out,  and  stand  gazing  as  if  petrified. 
Then  he  heard  his  man  cry  "Bill!" 

"Why,  Jack,  Jack,  old  man!"  was 
the  answer,  and  then  and  there  the 
two  men  flew  into  each  other's  arms, 
"Jist  for  all  the  rwurruld  loike  a  pair  of 
swate  schoolgirls,"  said  the  onlooker 
to  himself.    Then  he  turned  back. 

"Be  Jabers,"  was  his  inward  com- 
ment; "but  I  never  saw  the  loike!  And 
nivir  will  agin,  unless  I  live  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah,  and  thin  I'll  be  too 
bhlind  to  enjiy  it" 

L.  B.  Smith. 
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As  special  correspondent  he  bad  seen 
t\yo  wars;  he  had  been  wrecked;   he 
bad  written  eleven  books,  two  still  in 
MS.,  and  when  he  died  last  Wednes- 
day his  years  did  not  number  thirty. 
He  was  the  type  of  the  nervous,  nim- 
ble-minded American,  slight  in  figure, 
shy  and  kind  in  manner,  speaking  lit- 
tle, with  a  great  power  of  work,  a  fine 
memory,  and  an  imagination  of  aston- 
ishing  psychological   insight.   Latterly 
his  health  had  been  bad,  partly  consti- 
tutional, and  partly  through  malarial 
lever  contracted   in   the   Cuban   cam- 
paign.   The  last  two  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  the  old,  huge,  fascinat- 
ing   house    in    Sussex,    Brede    Place, 
which  he  made  his  home.     There  he 
lived,    many    miles    from   the   nearest 
railway  station,  a  quiet  domesticated 
life,  welcoming  his  friends,  and  writ- 
ing—always writing.  He  battled  brave- 
ly against  ill-health;  but  the  disease 
gained  ground,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Black  Forest.  It 
was    a    forlorn    hope,    and,    although 
many  days  were  given  to  the  journey, 
he  succumbed  at  the  end  to  exhaustion. 
"The  Red  Badge  of  Courage"     was 
published    when   he   was   twenty-five. 
This  study  of  the  psychological  side  of 
war,  of  its  effect  on  a  private  soldier, 
justly  won  for  him  immediate  recogni- 
tion.    Critics  of  all  schools  united  in 
praise  of  that  remarkable  book,  and  the 
more  wonderful  did  the  performance 
appear  when  it  became  known  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  battle,  that  the  whole 
was  evolved  from  his  imagination,  fed 
by  a  long  and  minute  study  of  military 
history.     It  is  said  that  when  he  re- 
turned from  the   Graeco-Turkish   war 
ho  remarked  to  a  friend:   ''The  Red 
Badge  is  all  right."    It  was  all  right. 
The  same  swift  and  unerring  char- 


acterization, the  same  keen  vision  into 
the  springs  of  motives,  the  same  vivid 
phrasing,  marked  "George's  Mother." 
Here,  as  in  most  of  his  other  stories, 
and  in  all  his  episodes,  the  environ- 
ment grows  Toimd  the  characters.    He 
takes  them  at  some  period  of  emotion- 
al or  physical  stress,  and,  working  from 
within    outwards',    with    quick,    firm 
touches,  vivifies  them  into  life.       No- 
where is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
short  sketches  and  studies  that  were, 
probably,   after   "The   Red   Badge  of 
Courage,"  the  real  expression  of  his 
genius.    His  longer  novels,  though  not 
wanting  in  passages  that  show  him  at 
his  best,  suggest  that  in  time  he  would 
have  returned  to  the  earlier  instinct 
that  prompted  him  to  work  on  a  small 
canvas. 

As  a  writer  he  was  very  modern.  He 
troubled  himself  little  about  style  or 
literary  art.     But—rare   gift— he   saw 
for  himself,  and,  Hke  Mr.  Steevens,  he 
knew  in  a  flash  just  what  was  essential 
to  bring  the  picture  vividly  to  the  read- 
er.   His  books  are  full  of  images  and 
similes  that  not  only  fulfil  their  pur- 
pose of  the  moment,  but  live  in  the 
memory  afterwards.     A  super-refined 
literary  taste  might  object  to  some  of 
his  phrases— to  such  a  sentence  as  this, 
for  example:  "By  the  very  last  star  of 
truth,  it  is  easier  to  steal  eggs  from 
under  a  hen  than  it  was  to  change  seats 
in  the  dingey,"  to  his  colloquialisms,  to 
the  slang  with  which  he  peppers  the 
talk  of  his  men— but  that  was  the  man, 
who  looked  at  things  with   his  own 
eyes,  and  was  unafraid  of  his  prepos- 
sessions. 

His  gift  of  presenting  the  critical  or 
dramatic  moments  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  was  supreme.  We  could 
give  a  hundred  examples,  and  though 
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the  sketch  we  take  the  liberty  of  quot- 
ing is  not  by  any  means  the  best  of  its 
kind,  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  shows 
how  neat,  how  to  the  point,  how  sym- 
pathetic without  being  sentimental, 
his  work  was.  It  is  called  "A  Detail," 
and  is  included  in  the  volume  of  sto- 
ries and  sketches  called  "The  Open 
Boat"  (Heinemann),  the  title  of  that  re- 
markable account  of  the  escape  of  him- 
£»elf  and  three  companions  from  the 
wreck  of  the  steamer  Commodore: 

The  tiny  old  lady  In  the  black  dress 
and  curious  little  black  bonnet  had  at 
first  seemed  alarmed  at  the  sound  made 
by  her  feet  upon  the  stone  pavements. 
But  later  she  forgot  about  it,  for  she 
Euddenly  came  into  the  tempest  of  the 
Sixth  Avenue  shopping  district,  where 
from  the  streams  of  people  and  vehi- 
cles went  up  .1  roar  like  that  from  iiead- 
long  mountain  torrents. 

She  seemed  then  like  a  chip  that 
catches,  recoils,  turns  and  wheels,  a 
reluctant  thing  in  the  clutch  of  the  im- 
petuous river.  She  hesitated,  faltered, 
debated  with  herself.  Frequently  she 
seemed  about  to  address  people;  then 
of  a  sudden  she  would  evidently  lose 
her  courage.  Meanwhile  the  torrent 
Jostled  her,  swung  her  this  and  that 
Tray. 

At  last,  however,  she  saw  two  young 
women  gazing  in  at  a  shop-window. 
They  were  well-dressed  girls;  they  wore 
gowns  with  enormous  sleeves  that 
made  them  look  like  full-rigged  ships 
with  all  sails  set.  They  seemed  to  have 
plenty  of  time;  thej'  leisurely  scanned 
the  goods  in  the  window.  Other  peo- 
ple had  made  the  tiuy  old  woman  much 
afraid  because  obviously  they  were 
speeding  to  keep  such  tremendously  im- 
I»ortant  engagements.  She  went  close 
to  the  girls  and  peered  in  at  the  same 
window.  She  watched  them  furtively 
for  a  time.    Then  finally  she  said: 

''Excuse  me!" 

The  girls  looked  down  at  this  old  face 
with  its  two  large  eyes  turned  toward 
them. 

"Excuse  me,  can  you  tell  me  where  I 
can  get  any  work?" 

For  an  instant  the  two  girls  stared. 
Then  they  seemed  about  to  (exchange  a 
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smile,  but  at  the  last  moment  they 
checked  it.  The  tiny  old  lady's  eyes  were 
upon  them.  She  was  quaintly  serious,  si- 
lently expectant.  She  made  one  mar- 
vel that  in  that  face  the  wrinkles- 
showed  no  trace  of  experience,  know- 
ledge; they  were  simply  little,  soft  in- 
nocent creases.  As  for  her  glance,  it 
had  the  trustfulness  of  igiiorance  and 
the  candor  of  babyhood. 

**I  want  to  get  something  to  do.  be- 
cause I  need  the  money,"  she  contin- 
ued, since  in  their  astonish- 
ment they  had  not  replied 
to  her  first  question.  "Of  course 
I*m  not  strong  and  I  couldn't  do  very 
much,  but  I  can  sew  well;  and  in  a 
house  where  there  was  a  good  many 
men  folks  I  could  do  all  the  mending. 
Do  you  know  any  place  where  they 
would  like  me  to  come?" 

The  young  women  did  then  exchange 
a  smile,  but  it  was  a  subtle,  tender 
smile,  the  edge  of  personal  grief. 

"Well,  no,  madame,"  hesitatingly 
said  one  of  them  at  last;  "I  don't  think 
I  know  anyone." 

A  shade  passed  over  the  tiny  old  la- 
dy's face,  a  shadow  of  the  wing  of  dis- 
appointment. 

"Don't  yon?"  she  said,  with  a  little 
struggle  to  be  brave  in  her  voice. 

Then  the  girl  hastily  continued:  "But 
!f  you  will  give  me  your  address.  I  may 
find  someone,  and  if  I  do.  I  will  surely 
let  you  know  of  it" 

The  tiny  old  lady  dictated  her  ad- 
dress, bending  over  to  watch  the  girl 
write  on  a  visiting  card  with  a  little 
silver  pencil.    Then  she  said. 

"I  thank  you  very  much."  She  Iwwed 
to  them,  smiling,  and  went  on  down  the 
avenue. 

As  for  the  two  girls,  they  walked  to 
the  curb  and  watched  this  ajrod  figure, 
small  and  frail,  in  its  black  gown  and 
curious  black  bonnet.  At  last  the 
crowd,  the  innumerable  wagons,  inter- 
mingling and  changing  wirh  uproar 
and  riot,  suddenly  engulfed  it. 

This  youth  wandered  much  over  the 
world  In  his  brief,  brilliant  life.  Aa 
we  write  his  last  Journey  is  beginning. 
He  is  being  taken  to  his  home  in  Amer- 
ica. .1 
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DRYASDUST. 


The  question  of  preserving  all  pro- 
Tincial  newspapers  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum suggests  certain  obvious  and  un- 
•comfortable  Questions.  My  own  life, 
lil^e  that  of  many,  has  been  recently  a 
struggle  against  the  masses  of  printed 
matter  which  threaten  to  submerge 
any  moderate  household.  They  can  be 
treated  by  very  summary  domestic 
methods;  and  one  is  tempted  to  won- 
der whether  the  same  system  might  not 
be  applied  to  the  great  public  reservoir 
for  such  things.  Would  the 
world  be  any  the  worse  if 
the  Batanswlll  Gazette  passed  once 
for  all  out  of  existence?  If  my 
•own  opinion  were  in  favor  of  sum- 
mary destruction,  I  should  not  venture 
to  utter  it;  I  might  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
l-old  antiquaries.  The  bare  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  possibility  is  regarded 
as  wicked  and  condemned  in  the  name 
of  sound  scholarship  and  scientific  re- 
search, ^^foreover,  I  can  admit  some 
force  in  the  case  for  universal  preser- 
vation. Dryasdust,  though  Carlyle 
writhed  under  his  dominion,  is,  after  all, 
one  of  the  most  harmless  of  human  be- 
ings. There  are  few  amusements  in 
which  a  man  can  indulge  with  less  in- 
jury to  his  fellow-creatures  than  the 
investigation  of  the  vast  "rubblsh- 
lieaps"  and  waste  "lumber  mountains" 
over  which  his  victim  plodded  with 
sonorous  groans.  If  we  are  willing  to 
preserve  waste  spaces  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  golf -players,  we  ought  not  to 
grudge  an  accumulation  of  waste  pa- 
per where  people  of  a  different  taste 
may  find  a  recreation,  to  them  equally 
fascinating.  It  is  true  that  they  don't 
often  find  much  that  is  of  the  least  in- 
terest to  others.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
"Shakesperian  details  has  made  any- 
T)ody  understand  Hamlet  or  Othello  one 


bit  better  than  before.  Still  it  has  giv- 
en immense  pleasure  and  pride  to  the 
laborers,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
here  and  there  some  really  illuminative 
spark  has  been  struck  out.  Gariyle  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  here  and  there 
eliciting  brilliant  flashes,  and  putting 
life  into  the  dead  bones.  He  complained, 
not  of  the  preservation  of  the  mate- 
rials, but  of  the  totally  chaotic  and  un- 
sifted condition  in  which  they  had  been 
left. 

Nobody  doubts,  indeed,  that  the  old- 
er records  should  be  religiously  pre- 
served.   The  more  ambitious  historian 
will  tell  us  that  they  enable  him  to  dis- 
cover facts  of  primary  importance  for 
the  right  understanding  of  political  in- 
stitutions; and  will  add  that  our  ances- 
tors would  have  been  incapable  of  fore- 
seeing which  were  the  really  signifi- 
cant   documents.      As    we,    however, 
much  wiser,  are  yet  not  quite  infalli- 
.ble,  we  must  keep  everything,  that  we 
may  be  sure  of  not  destroying  just 
what  our  posterity  will  desire.     Some 
things  are  to  us  so  familiar  to  one  gen- 
oration  that  the  necessity  of  recording 
them  does  not  suggest  itself  and  yet  a 
following  generation  may  see  that  they 
were  of  critical  importance.  The  argu- 
ment may  be  fully  admitted  with  one 
reservation.    Historians  seem  at  times 
to  confuse  the  two  very  different  prop- 
ositions.    Because  any   fact   may  l)e 
important,  they  speak  as  if  every  fact 
must  be  interesting.     A  single  obser- 
vation may  clear  up  a  scientific  diffi- 
culty.      Millions  of  years  ago  an  in- 
sect happened  to  be  stuck  in  a  clod  of 
earth.    Its  "mortal  remains"  when  dug 
up  may  give  a  decisive  solution  of  some 
problem  of  evolution.    The  one  speci- 
men was  priceless.     But  if  we  after- 
wards   found  a    whole    stratum  com- 
rtosed  of  similar  remains  they  might 
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tell  us  nothing  more.     A  single  locust 
ivould  be  as  instructive  as  a  countless 
swarm.    So  a  single  ancient  document 
found  in  a  mummy  may  reveal  some- 
thing of  deep  interest  as  to  the  remot- 
est civilization.     If  similar  documents 
were  discovered  their  value  would  de- 
cline in   a   rapidly   accelerating  ratio. 
They  would  only  repeat  what  we  knew 
already.     The  enormous  majority   of 
Ascertainable  facts   become   after   all 
worthless,  and   merely  correspond   to 
repetitions  for  the  millionth  time  of 
Irerfectly  familiar  truths.     Historians 
sometimes  seem  to  overlook  this  very 
obvious  distinction,  and  act  like  the 
directors  of  a  museum  who,  instead  of 
collecting  specimens  of  all  known  va- 
rieties, should  collect  all  the  specimens 
of  any  giv€»n  variety.     They  lose  the 
8ense  of  proportion  and  become  infect- 
ed with   a   mania   for  communicating 
tacts   simply  as  facts.    Historians  of 
an  earlier  period  were  superficial  and 
did  not  care  to  burrow  into  original 
sources.    Their  hasty  surveys  required 
to  be  compared  with  facts;  but  one  re- 
sult seems  to  be  a  superstitious  regard 
for  even  Irrelevant  details,  if  they  rest 
upon  first-hand  evidence. 

This  tendency  may  no  doubt  cor- 
respond to  a  necessary  stage  and  be  at 
worst  the  exaggeration  of  a  sound 
principle.  But  it  suggests  one  other 
remark.  The  danger  of  losing  really 
important  information  seems  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  important 
facts  are  the  common  facts;  the  facts 
which  are  illustrated  in  innumerable 
relations  of  life.  Dip  anywhere  into 
the  great  ocean  of  history  and  you  will 
bring  up  plenty  of  specimens.  What 
is  required  is  less  to  add  to  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  than  to  arrange 
the  knowledge  already  acquired  in  the 
significant  order.  Considering  the  vast 
masses  of  records  of  every  kind  which 
are  sure  of  preservation,  it  is  hard  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  really  impor- 
tant historical  research  which  will  l)e 


in  want  of  ample  illustration.     It  is 
highly  probable  no  doubt  that  posterity 
may  discover  the  interest  of  some  pro- 
cesses to  which  we  pay  little  atten- 
tion.   The  symptoms  of  great  changes 
may  be  still  obscure;  bnt«  though  we 
may  not  understand  their  significance, 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  on  record. 
The  great  difi^culty  of  the  coming  phi- 
losophers who  unravel  the  play  of  the 
political  forces  will  not  be  to  get  ma- 
terials, but  to  disengage  the  really  im- 
IK>rtant  facts  from  the  masses  of  ir- 
relevant matter  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded.   The  historian  of  this  century 
is  pretty  certain  to  shudder  when  he 
contemplates  the  vast  masses  of  ma- 
terial.    If   he  thinks  it  ner-essary   to 
know  all  the  evidence  for  any  one  se- 
ries of  events— to  know,  as  a  specialist 
is  supposed  to  know,  all  that  has  been 
said  upon  his  own  familiar  province  of 
inquiry— he  will  have  to  devote  a  life- 
Time  to   getting  up  the  history  of  a 
year.     But,   whatever  his  iirovlnce,   I 
cannot  imagine  that  he  will  ever  find 
reason  to  complain  of  any  deficiency 
of  essential  materials. 

I  do  not  propose  to  simplify  the  la- 
bors of  posterity  by  suppressing  any- 
thing. We  might,  no  doubt,  make  mis- 
takes, and  we  may  leave  the  future 
philosopher  to  find  his  own  methods  of 
dealing  with  a  problem  daily  becoming 
more  difficult.  My  only  moral  Is  of  a 
different  kind.  The  demand  for  the 
preservation  of  the  material  should  he 
accompanied  by  a  demand  for  its  or- 
ganization. Our  huge  storehouses  should 
be  arranged  with  a  view  to  their  acces- 
sibility. Carlyle  complains  piteously 
that  Dryasdust  had  rarely  even  troub- 
led himself  to  make  an  index.  The  index 
maker  is,  I  hope,  becoming  more  ac- 
tive. The  plan  for  an  extensive  index 
of  scientific  papers  is  a  natural  corol- 
lary from  the  demand  for  preserving 
vast  accumulations  of  material.  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
which      has      a      certain      personal 
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interest  to  me,  Is  already  a 
kind  of  index  to  British  his- 
tory; but  its  value  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  an  index  were  added  to  it, 
virtually  classifying  its  contents  ac- 
cording to  events  as  well  as  according 
to  names,  to  enable  one  to  find  out  not 
only  what  a  given  man  has  done,  but 
who  has  been  the  doer  of  a  given  thing. 
The  index-maker,  though  he  deserves 
the  hearty  blessing  of  all  readers,  rep- 
resents the  lowest  stage  of  a  whole 
class  of  work  daily  becoming  more  im- 
I)Oi*tant.  There  are  many  manuals  and 
monograms  useful  either  as  guides  to 
the  student  of  some  special  subject  or 
as  supplying  the  specialist  with  such 
knowledge  as  he  requires  of  subjects 
more  or  less  conterminous  with  his 
own.  But  the  need  for  such  work  stead- 
ily increases.    When  one  thinks  of  the 

Tb«  SpMker. 


Stream  daily  setting  into  the  British 
Museum  and  of  the  horror  raised  by 
any  suggestion  that  any  limit  should 
be  set  to  it,  one  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  more  of  the  correlative  neces- 
sity. Our  catalogues  and  indexes  and 
calendars  have  been  immensely  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  at  least  made 
paths  through  the  tangled  wilderness. 
Still  my  heart  sometimes  sinks  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  vast  trouble  that  we 
are  bequeathing  to  our  children;  I  be- 
gin to  think  more  kindly  of  the  Sultan 
Omar,  and  to  wonder  whether  there  a 
judicious  incendiary  might  not  be  a 
benefactor  in  disguise.  The  wickedness 
of  such  thoughts  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion; and  the  effectual  way  of  suppress- 
ing them  is  to  promote  any  system 
which  can  deal  effectually  with  the 
powers  of  chaos  and  darkness. 

LtsMe  Stephen. 


THE  DEAD. 

The  dead  abide  with  us!   Though  stark  and  cold 
Earth  seems  to  grip  them,  they  are  with  us  still  ; 
They  have  forged  our  chains  of  being  for  good  or  ill. 
And  their  invisible  hands  these  hands  yet  hold. 
Our  perishable  bodies  are  the  mould 
In  which  their  strong  imperishable  will- 
Mortality's  deep  yearning  to  fulfil— 
Hath  grown  incorporate  through  dim  time  untold. 


Vibrations  infinite  of  life  in  death. 

As  a  star's  travelling  light  survives  its  star! 

So  may  we  hold  our  lives  that  when  we  are 

The  fate  of  those  who  then  will  draw  their  breath. 

They  shall  not  drag  us  to  their  judgment  bar, 

And  curse  the  heritage  which  we  bequeath. 

Mathilde  Blind, 


The  Living  Age.— Supplement. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


LEGATION  STREET  IN  PEKING. 


At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1860,  the 
humiliated  government,  accepting  the 
presence  of  foreign  envoys  at  Pelting 
as  a  necessary  evil,  offered  the  Summer 
Palace  inclosure  for  a  great  diplomatic 
compound,  and  then  a  tract  of  land  im- 
mediately outside  the  west  wall  for  a 
foreign  concession.    Sir  Harry  Parltes 
led  In  emphatically  repudiating  these 
offers,  and  the  Liang-Kung  f  u  (palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Liang)  was  Uought  for 
a  British  legation,  Duke  Tsin's  fu  be- 
coming the  French  legation.    A  fu  al- 
ways has  green  tiled  roofs,  stone  lions 
before   the   five-bayed   entrance   gate, 
and  four  courts  and  pavilions  beyond, 
and  a  fu  is  assigned  to  each  imperial 
son  outside  of  the  succession.  Imperial 
descendants  move  down  one  degree  in 
rank  with  each  generation  and  when 
the  third  descendant  has  reached  the 
lev^  of  the  people  again,  the  f u  reverts 
to  the  crown.     The  occupants  of  fus 
may  have  eunuchs  attached  to  their  es- 
tablishments, and  to  the  remotest  gen- 
eration they  may  wear  the  yellow  gir- 
dle of  imperial  descent.     There  have 
been  yellow-belted  teachers,  and  even 
domestic  servants  in  foreign  employ, 
6tarvelings  of  imperial  ancestry  who 
took  their  few  dollars   with  plebeian 
gratitude. 

All  the  legations  are  In  that  quarter 
of  the  Tartar  city  where  Mongols,  Ti- 

*  From  Ghiiui,  Tb«  Long-LiTed  Empire.  By 
Ella  B.  Sctdmore.  Obpyright.  1899-1900.  Tbe 
CtntQiy  Oo.    Price  $2.60. 


l^tans,  Koreans,  and  other  tribute-bear- 
ing visitors  were  always  lodged,  and 
where  the  Mongols  still  have  a  street 
to  themselves.     The  French,  German, 
Japanese,   Spanish,   and   Italian  lega- 
tions, the  club,  the  hotel,  the  bank,  and 
the   two   foreign   stores   are   grouped 
closely  together,  facing  and  touching 
one  another  half-way  down  Legation 
Street;   and,   across   a   once   splendid 
bridge,  the  American  and  Russian  le- 
gations face,  and  the  British  legation, 
adjoining,    stretches   along   an   iufra- 
grant  canal,  or  open  sewer,  that  drains 
away  from  lakes  in  the  palace  grounds. 
The  British   is  the  largest  establish- 
ment, the  five-acre  compound  always 
sheltering  from  forty  to  fifty  British 
souls  or  "mouths"  hi  the  sordid  Chi- 
nese expression.     All  these  European 
legations   and   the   Japanese  legation 
have  their  corps  of  student-interpre- 
ters, university  graduates  sent  out  for 
two  years*  study  of  the  Chinese  written 
and  spoken  language,  the  P^ingese  or 
mandarian  court  dialect  used  by  the 
official  class  throughout  the  empire.  At 
the    completion    of    their    prescribed 
course  under  their  minister's  charge, 
they  are  drafted  to  the  consulates,  are 
steadily  promoted  in  line  of  seniority, 
and  retire  on  pensions  after  twenty-five 
years'  service. 

All  these  official  European  residences 
are  maintained  on  a  scale  of  consider- 
able splendor,  and  the  sudden  trans- 
fers from  the  noisome  streets  to  the 
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beautiful  parks  aud  gai'den  comi)ouii(ls, 
the  drawing-rooms  and  ball-rooms, 
with  their  brilliant  companies  living 
and  amusing  themselves  exactly  as  in 
Europe,  are  among  the  greatest  con- 
trasts and  surprises  of  Pelcing.  The 
picked  diplomats  of  all  Europe  are  sent 
to  Peking,  lodged  sumptuously,  paid 
high  salaries,  and  sustained  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  promotions  and  rewards  af- 
ter a  useful  term  at  Peking— all  but 
the  American  minister,  who  is  crowded 
in  small  rented  premises,  is  paid  about 
a  fourth  as  much  as  the  other  envoys, 
and,  coming  untrained  to  his  career, 
has  the  cheerful  certainty  of  being  put 
out  of  office  as  soon  as  he  has  learned 
his  business  and  another  President  is 
elected,  his  stay  in  Peking  on  a  mea- 
}.ire  salary,  a  sufficient  incident  in  itself, 
leading  to  nothing  further  officially. 
The  United  States  does  not  maintain 
btudent- interpreters  at  Peking,  and  the 
legation  has  so  far  drafted  its  inter- 
preters from  the  mission  boards. 

Such  Interpreters,  having  usually 
given  most  attention  to  the  local  di- 
alects of  the  people,  must  then  acquire 
the  elaborate  and  specialized  idioms  of 
the  official  class.  Dr.  Peter  Parker  and 
the  great  Wells  Williams  are  the  only 
sinologues,  or  Chinese  scholars,  who 
have  lent  lustre  to  the  roll  of  American 
diplomats  serving  in  China. 

The  diplomats  in  exile  lead  a  narrow, 
busy  life  among  themselves,  occupied 
with  their  social  amusements  and 
lends,  often  well  satisfied  with  Peking 
after  their  first  month's  disgust,  re- 
sentment and  homesickness,  and  even 
becoming  sensitive  to  any  criticism  or 
disparagement  of  the  place.  They  have 
their  club,  the  tennis-courts  of  which 
are  flooded  and  roofed  over  as  a  skat- 
ing-rink, their  spring  and  autumn  ra- 
ces at  a  track  beyond  the  walls,  frt»- 
quent  garden  parties  and  picnic  teas 
in  the  open  seasons,  and  a  busy  round 
of  state  dinners  and  balls  all  winter. 

For  the  nearly  forty  years  that  the 


fine  flowers  of  European  diplomacy 
have  been  transplanted  to  Peking,  they 
have  been  content  to  wallow  along  this 
filthy  Legation  street,  breathing  lt» 
dust,  sickened  with  Its  mud  and  stench- 
es, the  highway  before  their  doors  a 
general  sewer  and  dumping-ground  for 
offensive  refuse  of  every  kind.  The 
street  is  all  gutter  save  where  there  are 
fragmentary  attempts  at  a  niised  mud- 
bank  footwalk  beside  the  house  walls, 
for  use  when  the  cartway  between  is. 
too  deep  a  mud-slough.  "We  are  here 
on  sufferance,  under  protest,  you 
know,"  say  the  meek  and  lowly  diplo- 
mats. "We  must  not  offend  Chinese 
prejudices."  Moreover,  all  the  lega- 
tions would  not  subscribe  to  an  at- 
tempted improvement  fund,  nor  all 
unite  In  demanding  that  the  Chinese 
should  clean,  light,  pave,  and  drain  le- 
gation Street.  That  jealousy  of  the 
great  Powers  so  Ironically  termed  the 
"Concert  of  Europe,"  Is  as  much  to- 
blame  for  the  sanitary  situation  of  Pe- 
king as  for  affairs  In  Crete  and  Ar- 
menia. 

The  whole  stay  of  the  envoys  at  Pe- 
king has  been  a  long  story  of  trial  and 
fruitless  effort,  of  rebuff  and  covert  in- 
sults. It  was  unfortunate  that  their 
residence  began  without  the  refugee 
Emperor  being  forced  to  come  down 
from  Jehol  and  receive  them  with  hon- 
ors and  due  courtesy,  and  that  the  long 
legency  of  the  two  secluded  empresses 
continued  the  evasion  of  personal  au- 
diences, since  precedent  and  custom 
soon  crystallize  in  flxed  laws  to  the 
Chinese.  In  the  first  years  of  their  dis- 
grace and  defeat,  the  officials  were  civ- 
il and  courteous,  gracious  and  kindly 
in  their  intercourse  with  diplomats:  but 
in  a  few  years  thej*  recovered  their 
aplomb,  found  their  lost  "face,"  and  be- 
came as  insolent,  arrogant,  contemptu- 
ous, and  overbearing  as  they  had  been 
l>efore  the  war,  and  have  continued  to 
be.  save  In  other  brief  moments  of  hu- 
miliation and  defeat,  ever  since. 
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The  audience  question  was  Just  reach- 
ing the  hopeful  and  enlightened  stage 
when  the  coup  d*4tat  unsettled  things. 
There  have  been  no  social  relations  be- 
tween the  diplomatic  corps  and  the 
court  circle,  no  meeting  or  mingling 
F>ave  for  the  formal  presentation  of  cre- 
dentials, the  dreary  New  Year's  audi- 
ences in  the  palace  inclosui*e,  the  la- 
dies' audience  in  1898,  and  the  formal 
exchange  of  visits  with  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  the  Tsung  li  Yamun, 
and,  in  general,  none  know  less  of  Chi- 
nese character  and  life  than  those  offi- 
cially acquainted  with  the  Emperor  of 
China.  No  Chinese  official  dares  main- 
tain intimate  social  relations  with  the 
legations,  even  those  who  have  appre- 
ciated and  keenly  enjoyed  the  social 
Ijle  and  official  hospitalities  of  I^ndon, 
Paris,  Tokio,  and  Washington,  relaps- 
ing into  strange  conservatism  and 
churlishness,  the  usual  contemptuous 
attitude  of  the  Manchu  officials,  when 
they  return  to  Peking.  Even  then  they 
are  denounced  to  the  throne  for  "inti- 
macy with  foroigncTS,"  black-balled 
and  cold-shouldered  at  their  clubs,  and 
persecuted  into  retirement  by  jealous 
ones,  who  consider  association  with 
foreigners  a  sure  sign  of  disloyalty. 
Even  the  needy  literati,  who  teach  Chi- 
nese at  the  different  legations,  would 
scorn  to  recognize  their  foreign  pupils 
on  the  street  or  in  the  presence  of  any 
other  Chinese,  and  the  contempt  of 
grandees  and  petty  button-folk  as  they 
pass  one  on  the  streets  of  Peking  is 
Komething  to  remember  in  one's  hour 
of  pride. 

During  recent  years.  Peking  has  been 
such  a  hot-bed  of  intrigue,  secret  con- 
ventions, and  concession-seeking,  of 
high-handetl  and  underhanded  pro- 
ceedings, that  a  diplomat's  life  has  not 
been  a  happy  one,  nor  his  position  a 
8im»cure.  With  coup  d'^tats  before 
breakfast,  executions  over  night,  riot- 
ing soldiers  at  the  railway-station, 
mobs  stoning  legation  carts  and  chairs 


at  will,  and  telegraphic  communication 
broken  whenever  the  soldiers  could 
reach  the  wires,  the  legations  called  for 
guards  of  their  own  marines  in  the 
autumn  of  1808.  Thirty  or  forty  guards, 
were  sent  to  different  European  lega- 
tions, but  the  Russian  legation  re- 
quired seventy  men-at-arms  and  Cos^ 
sacks  to  protect  it.  Last  to  arrive  were 
nine  marines  to  defend  the  modest 
premises  rented  to  the  great  republic 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
want  of  actual  roof-area  to  shelter 
more  guards  obliging  the  American 
minister  to  ask  that  the  other  marines- 
should  remain  at  Tientsin,  eighty  miles 
away.  By  renting  a  Chinese  house^ 
eighteen  marines  were  finally  quartered 
near  the  legation.  This  would  have 
been  farcical  and  laughable,  humiliat- 
ing to  American  pride  only,  if  there 
had  not  been  real  danger  and 
need  for  guards  for  the  lit- 
tle community  of  foreign  «liplo- 
mats,  shut  like  rats  in  a  trap  in  a  doulv 
k-walled  city  of  an  estimated  million 
three  hundred  thousand  fanatic,  for- 
eign-hating Chinese,  with  a  more  hos- 
tile and  lawless  army  of  sixty  thousand 
vicious  Chinese  soldiers  without  the 
walls  and  scattered  over  the  country 

toward  Tientsin. 

******* 

Every  servant  in  a  foreign  establish- 
ment in  Peking  is  a  spy  and  informer 
of  some  degree;  espionage  is  a  regular 
business:  and  the  table-talk,  visiting- 
list,  card-tray,  and  scrap-basket,  with 
full  accounts  of  all  comings  and  goings, 
sayings  and  doings  of  anj-  envoy  or 
loreigner  in  Peking,  are  regularly  of- 
fered for  purchase  by  recognized  pur- 
veyors of  such  news.  One  often  catches 
a  glimpse  of  concentrateil  attention 
on  the  face  of  the  turbaned  servants 
standing  behind  dining-rotun  chairs, 
that  convinces  one  of  this  feature  of 
capital  life.  Diplomatic  secrets  are  fair- 
ly impossible  Jn  such  an  atmosphere. 
Every  secret  convention  and   conces- 
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(AoM  is  soon  blazoned  abroad.  Every 
word  the  British  minister  uttered  at 
the  Tsung-li  Yamun  was  reported  to 
the  Russian  legation  with  almost  elec- 
tric promptness,  until  the  envoy  threat- 
ened to  suspend  negotiations  and  with- 
draw. Wily  concessionaries  know  each 
night  where  their  rivals  are  dining  and 
what    they    have   said;    whether    any 


piece  of  written  paper  has  passed,  and 
what  has  gone  on  at  each/ legation  in 
Peking  and  each  consulate  at  Tientsin. 
Every  legation  keyhole,  crack,  and 
chink  has  its  eye  and  ear  at  critical 
times,  and  by  a  multiplication  in  im- 
agination one  arrives  at  an  idea  of 
what  the  palace  may  be  like. 


IN  THE  DAT  OF  TERROR.* 


One  memorable  night  during  that 
same  autumn  season  our  village  was 
startled  by  a  fearful  cry.  "Les  pa- 
trlotes!  Les  patriotes!"  and  "Libert^!" 
rang  through  the  streets  and  set  the 
echoes  trembling.  The  tramp  of  many 
feet  and  the  shouts  of  frenzied  voices 
filled  the  air.  Torches  flashed,  display- 
ing loathsome  and  angry  faces;  and 
people  awoke  from  their  peaceful  slum- 
ber to  know  that  for  them  the  day  of 
terror  was  come.  The  wild  multitudes 
bore  down  upon  noble  dwellings,  seized 
and  sacked  all  that  fell  In  their  way. 
It  was  as  if  a  flood  of  vultures  had 
swooped  upon  our  innocent  village. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Brfite  had  been 
sitting  at  his  oriel  window,  the  one 
beneath  the  gray  gable  yonder.  His 
eyes  had  found  no  sleep  that  night, 
and  he  was  steeped  in  a  strange,  fear- 
ful reverie  when  the  cry  roused  him. 
He  leaned  out  to  listen,  and  Immediate- 
ly a  horrible  sight  rose  before  his  eyes. 
The  seigniory  was  surrounded  by  a  fu- 
rious mob,  inhuman  yells  were  threat- 
ening it,  a  black  cloud  of  smoke  curled 
round  its  base  and  enveloped  it.  Now 
it  burst  into  scarlet  flames,  rising  high- 
er and  higher,  and  the  noble  edifice 
towered  white  and  terrified  above  the 

•  From  Tale«  of  an  Old  Chateau.  By  Mar- 
guerite Bouvet.  Copyright  1899  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.    Price  $1.25. 


ghastly  spectacle.  The  south  and  east 
walls  were  soon  ablaze.  One  casement 
after  another  burst  open,  emitting  a 
flood  of  Are,  and  the  vandals  had  gath- 
ered around  it  to  witness  with  flendish 
glee  the  birth  of  their  holocaust  to  free- 
dom. 

The  Chevalier  looked  aghast,  but  only 
for  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second. 
Quick  he  leaped  from  his  chair— by 
what  miracle  he  found  strength  heaven 
alone .  knows— and  rushed  out  of  his 
drwelling.  The  next  instant  old  Jacques 
was  beside  him. 

"In  God's  name,  monsieur,  whither?" 
he  cried,  laying  hold  of  his  master. 

"Stay  me  not,  but  do  thou  follow  me. 
A  woman  and  a  child  are  at  the  farther- 
most window  of  the  north  wing,  and 
beckoning  here  for  help.  Doat  thou 
hear?" 

His  eyes  were  luminous  with  a  sud- 
d«i  rush  of  life.  His  every  nerve  qaiv- 
ered  and  his  lips  were  set,  as  he  made 
his  perilous  way  to  the  one  unattacked 
angle  of  the  chateau. 

Jacques,  meanwhile,  beguiled  some 
half -drunken  stragglers  out  of  his  path 
with  promises  of  copious  draughts  of 
something  better  than  the  scorched 
blood  of  aristocrats. 

When  the  Chevalier  reached  the  spot, 
the  woman's  face  had  disappeared 
from  the  window,  but  the  child's  golden 
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head  was  resting  upon  the  stone  ninl- 
lion,  its  white  lids  opening  and  droop- 
ing by  turns  between  sleep  and  wonder. 
Its  cheeks  and  brow  tinted  a  roseate 
hue  with  the  reflection  caught  from  the 
burning  midnight  sky.  The  height  was 
steep.  There  was  no  stepping-stone  or 
foothold  in  the  wall.  What  then?  The 
Chevalier  cast  about  him  almost  in 
despair.  Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of 
a  sturdy  Tine  that  sprang  from  the  foot 
of  a  neighboring  tower.  It  had  been 
growing  higher  and  higher,  even  to  the 
embrasure  of  the  fatal  window,  thrust- 
ing its  wiry  tentacles  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  stone  and  wood  for  centuries. 
Its  trunk  was  like  a  goodly  tree.  Its 
branches  knotted  and  intertwined  like 
a  tangled  net  of  iron.  He  gripped  It 
with  his  slender  fingers,  and  essayed 
its  strength.  It  yielded  not  Then, 
with  heaven-bom  power,  he  swung 
himself  aloft,  and  rose,  clutching  his 
way  among  the  green  foliage  as  fear- 
lessly and  surely  as  upon  the  stoutest 
ladder.  In  a  moment  more  he  had 
reached  the  casement  and  gently  lifted 
the  child  upon  his  shoulder.  Her  soft 
arms  were  wound  about  his  neck,  she 
cooed  and  gurgled  in  contentment  at 
finding  herself  in  the  embrace  of  a 
protector.  Lightly  as  he  had  mounted 
he  descended  with  his  tender  burden, 
and  when  he  reached  the  earth  once 
more,  old  Jacques  was  there  waiting 
to  bear  them  both  away. 

The  old  vine  had  yearly  been  growing 
stronger,  and  the  Chevalier  had  been 
wasting  day  by  day,  that  through  the 
inscrutable  ways  of  Providence  this 
thing  might  be  accomplished. 

At  daybreak  the  seigniory  was  in 
ruins,  and  Monsieur  du  Marais  and  his 
family  had  been  captured  and  made 
prisoners.  None  but  the  mother  knew 
that  the  little  one  lay  at  that  hour 
asleep  beneath  the  Chevalier's  humbler 
roof. 

And  now  the  ruffians  were  satiated 
of  their  ghoulish  revelry  for  a  time, 
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and  sought  no  further  mischief  to  do 
in  the  name  of  sweet  liberty.  Yet  we 
were  in  a  very  net  of  fretfulness  the 
while,  not  knowing  who  might  be  pin- 
ioned next 

But  the  child  Madeleine,  unconscious 
of  all  the  strife,  dwelt  with  the  Cheva- 
lier. Her  inquiries  and  perplexities 
concerning  the  great  change  that  had' 
so  suddenly  come  into  her  young  life^ 
were  answered  and  soothed  with  wordsr- 
but  little  short  of  a  parent's  tenderness. 
Between  her  and  the  good  Chevalier 
there  sprang,  like  a  flower  in  the  night, 
the  sympathy  that  comes  of  a  common* 
heart-grief.  Out  of  that  sympathy- 
there  grew  a  still  more  beauteous  flow- 
er, the  love  betwixt  a  little  child  and  a 
noble  man,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
purer  or  more  sacred. 

Some  days  later  the  vanguards  of 
public  safety,  once  more  athirst  for  the 
blood  of  innocence  with  w^hlch  to  lave 
their  own  guilt,  betook  themselves  to 
the  precincts  of  Les  Tourelles.  There 
were,  perhaps,  not  more  than  a  dozen 
of  them,  but  these  were  among  the 
most  rabid.  They  scaled  the  walls  and 
would  have  broken  into  the  little  chftlet, 
even  as  a  wolf  might  into  a  sheepfold, 
if  some  invisible  hand  had  not  stayed 
them.  I  have  already  told  you  how 
the  very  air  of  that  kindly  dwelling 
breathed  of  peace  and  piety.  I  think 
that  even  those  crazed,  misguided 
wretches  must  have  felt  something  of 
it  in  their  wicked  hearts.  For,  ere 
they  had  gone  many  steps  They  halted 
in  their  mad  pursuit,  arrested  by  a 
sight  that  would  have  melted  a  heart 
of  bronze. 

In  the  dusk  of  early  evening  a  little 
group  knelt  around  an  altar  in  a  quiot 
chamber— the  child,  her  baby  hands 
clasped  and  her  eyes  turned  heaven- 
ward; on  one  side  of  her  the  young 
Chevalier,  with  a  look  of  earnest  en- 
treaty on  his  delicate,  saintly  counte- 
nance, and  on  the  other  side  old  Jacques, 
with   silvery   head   bowed   in   prayer. 
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Thus  they  had  gathered  at  the  close  of 
"each  day  to  beseech  the  grace  of  heav- 
en for  the  safety  of  their  beloved  ones. 
They  rose  as  the  men  entered  the  room, 
and  the  little  one  clung  to  the  Chevalier 
as  £$he  met  the  grim  stare  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

"What  manner  of  game  have  we 
here?"  cried  one  of  the  leaders  in  a 
surly  voice;  but  he  laid  not  hand  upon 
any  one.  He  seemed  to  shrink  like  a 
«nail  within  its  shell  as  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Br6te  turned  upon  him. 

"But  poor  game,  indeed/*  responded 
lie,  "for  such  as  you,  who  value  your 
prey  according  to  the  feathers  of  the 
victims.  We  are  but  humble  people 
with  Just  this  roof  over  our  heads,  and 
no  power  on  earth  save  that  which  God 
^Ives  us  to  succor  one  another." 

"Ha,  ha,  thou  art  a  fine!  a  fine!  I 
•know  thee  by  thy  white  hands  and  thy 
«leek  tongue!"  shouted  several  angry 
voices. 

"A  fine,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so,"  re- 
joined the  Chevalier;  "we  are  not  here 
to  deny  you.  But  think  not  that  we 
shrink  from  paying  the  penalty  of  be 
Ing  born  with  an  escutcheon.  Noblesse 
oblige." 

"Art  thou  not,  then,  afraid  of  death?" 
asked  the  Jacobin,  marvelling  at  his  se- 
renity. 

"Wherefore  should  we  fear?  Behold 
tlhese  three  lives.  This,"  and  he  laid 
bis  hand  on  the  fair  head  at  his  side, 
"hath  scarce  had  time  to  learn  the  full 
value  of  it.  And  yonder  gray  head  hath 
well-nigh  run  its  course.  Mine,  hang- 
ing by  so  slender  a  thread,  is  hardly 
worth  the  living.  Hast  thou  not 
thought,  man,  that  to  souls  free  from 
perjury  death  is  but  the  gateway  to  a 


brighter  and  sinless  world?  It  comes 
to  U6  all,  soon  or  late.  And  may  thoa 
and  thy  fellows  meet  it  as  calmly  when 
your  own  hour  is  near.  We  were  but 
this  moment  commending  our  souls  to 
Gk>d,  and  are  prepared.  Little  one,"  he 
said,  bending  over  to  her,  "thou  wilt 
follow  me  gladly  to  Paradise,  wilt  thou 
not?" 

The  ofhild  nestled  to  him  and  covered 
his  face  with  caresses. 

"Thou  art  my  La  Brete;  I  will  go 
with  thee  everywhere,"  she  said,  not 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  his 
words. 

His  spiritual  strength  at  length 
yielded  to  his  bodily  weakness.  He 
fell  into  his  chair.  The  light  of  the 
half-burnt  tax>er8  shed  a  flickering  glow 
upon  the  frail  reclining  figure,  with  its 
white  transparent  face,  and  upon  the 
rosy  healthful  child  bending  over  him 
and  still  'holding  him  close.  There  fell 
a  deep  silence  for  an  Instant.  Then 
a  stifled  sob  from  the  heart  of  old 
Jacques  broke  it. 

"To  the  cart  with  them!"  cried  oue  of 
the  hardened  wretches. 

"Hold  thy  tongue,  thou  infernal!" 
commanded  the  chief  among  them.  This 
man,  who  bad  been  a  leader  In  so  many 
brutal  deeds,  felt  a  cold  pressure  about 
his  heart  For  one  short  second  a 
gleam  of  celestial  light  penetrated  liIs 
soul,  and  he  was  moved  to  human  com- 
I>assion. 

"Turn  your  ways  from  this  place." 
he  said;  "it  is  the  abode  of  a  saint  And 
the  wrath  of  heaven  be  upon  us  if  but 
a  hair  of  his  head  perish!" 

And  they  departed  in  silence  from  the 
home  of  the  Chevalier. 
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Josiah  served  in  one  or  another  of 
t)ie  Vermont  regiments  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  was  retired  from  the 
(lervice  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
bought  a  right  of  land  under  a  Vermont 
charter  in  the  then  almost  uninhabited 
township  of  Danvis,  and  again  began 
pioneer  life  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Again  the  quick  resonant  strokes  of 
his  axe  were  echoed  from  side  to  side 
of  a  widening  clearing.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  conquest  of  the  forest  giants,  yen- 
orable  patriarchs,  concerning  whose 
fate  he  felt  no  sentimental  emotion.  He 
let  a  flood  of  sunlight  down  upon  fresh 
acres  of  virgin  soil*  and  out  of  rheir 
roughness  moulded  grainfleld  and 
meadow.  He  reared  the  log  walls  of  a 
new  home,  soon  made  truly  a  home  by 
the  presence  of  his  wife. 

Josiah  was  again  an  owner  of  oxen, 
also  of  cows  and  a  horse,  and  a  flock 
of  long-legged,  bare-bellied  sheep  that 
ranged  the  woods  as  untamed  as  deer 
except  when  fear  of  wolves  and  bears 
became  more  terrible  than  fear  of  man, 
or  deep  snow  and  starvation  made 
fehed,  fold,  and  fodder  more  desirable 
than  freedom.  The  sheep  and  the  young 
cattle  were  turned  out  to  range  the 
budding  and  blossoming  woods,  and 
their  owner  was  out  one  day  with  his 
rifle  to  look  after  their  welfare,  when 
he  heard  the  scared  bleating  of  the 
flock,  mingled  with  the  spasmodic  Jan- 
gle of  the  leader's  bell.  As  they  came 
tearing  down  the  mountain  path,  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  hindermost,  the 
cause  of  their  flight,  a  gaunt  she-bear, 
galloped  at  top  speed,  her  faded,  rag- 
ged coat  fluttering  like  the  tatters  of  a 
beggar.  The  sheep  swerved  aside  to  pass 

*  From   A   DaoTto   Pl<Hieer.     By    Rowland   B. 
Rolilnson.     GbfiTiiirht,  1900.  by  Hoogbton,  MMUii 
ft  Cb.     Price  $1.2S. 


Josiah  when  they  saw  him,  but  she 
held  straight  on,  and  when  he  fired, 
inflicting  a  slight  wound  in  her  head, 
she  charged  furiously  upon  him.  He 
swung  the  gun  aloft  and  brought  it 
down  with  all  his  might.  By  good  luck 
that  he  was  truly  thankful  for  he 
struck  the  beast  a  blow  on  the  skull 
that  checked  her  onslaught.  Another 
brought  her  down  quite  stunned,  so 
that  he  had  no  trouble  to  dispatch  her, 
but  It  was  the  last  service  of  the  rifle. 
The  barrel  was  bent,  the  stock  broken 
past  mending,  so  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  a  new  gun  of  some  sort. 

Arguing  the  question  with  himself, 
his  wife  the  audience,  he  said:  "If  I 
got  tu  be  sech  a  blunderln*  ol'  numb- 
skull I  can't  git  a  bead  on  a  bear's 
head  three  rod  off,  I  better  git  me  su'- 
thin'  I  can  ehoot  buckshot  In— a'  ol' 
Queen's  arm  or  a  'pateraro*,  mebby.  By 
the  Lord  Harry,  she  wa'n't  three  rod, 
an'  a-comin'  stret  at  me!  But  she  was 
a-bobbin'  up  an'  down,  ju'  loke  a  saw- 
mill gate.  It  don't  signify,  though.  I'd 
ort  tu  ha'  fetched  her.  Fact  on't  is,  I 
guess  I  can't  shoot  a  rifle  no  more— 
don't  practyce  none.  Guess  I'll  git  me 
a  smooth-bore— it'll  be  handy  for  pig- 
ins,  an'  shoot  a  ball  well  'nough  for 
what  bear  an'  deer  an'  varmints  I  ruB 
on  tu  naowerdays.  If  the'  was  any 
sech  thing  as  flxln'  up  ol'  *Sartin  Death' 
I  wouldn't  think  o'  nothln'  else,  but 
she's  past  prayin'  for,"  he  sighed  rue- 
fully, regarding  the  bent  barrel,  the 
broken  lock,  and  splintered  stock. 

The  result  was  that  after  fully  set- 
ting forth  the  case  of  each  weapon,  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shop  of 
Thomas  Hill  in  Charlotte,  the  most  fa- 
mous gunsmith  of  the  region;  and  after 
long  consultation  with  that  cunning 
craftsman,  he  ordered  the  building  of 
a  sixteen-gauge  smooth-bore,  with  four- 
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foot  barrel,  brass  moantlngs,  curled 
maple  stock  of  rifle  pattern,  with  patch 
box.  He  awaited  the  appointed  time 
of  completion  with  the  degree  of  pa- 
tience that  usually  attends  the  gun  lov- 
er while  he  waits  possession  of  a  new 
weapon,  and,  knowing  the  value  of  a 
craftsman's  promise,  added  a  week's 
grace  thereto. 

Then  he  haltered  the  two-year-old 
heifer  that  was  to  be  the  price,  trade 
l)eing  chiefly  conducted  by  barter,  and 
set  forth  on  foot,  leading  the  heifer. 

The  gun  proved  to  be  all  that  was 
promised  and  more  than  was  expected. 
It  was  a  beauty,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day;  it  made  a  target  al- 
most as  good  as  a  rifle  at  twenty  rods, 
and  patterns  with  both  coarse  and  fine 
shot  that  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Josiah  Hill  was  pleased  enough  with 
the  gun  to  give  It  ungrudged  praise, 
and  proud  to  have  so  skilful  and  hon- 
est a  workman  as  Its  maker  for  a  name- 
sake. So  treading  more  lightly  with 
this  easiest  of  burdens  on  his  shoulder, 
he  set  forth  on  his  homeward  journey, 
now  making  a  target  of  a  white  patch 
on  a  beech  trunk,  now  of  an  unwary 
crow,  now  of  a  pigeon  just  arrived 
from  so  far  south  that  it  had  green  wild 
grapes  in  its  crop,  while  in  Danvis 
woods  the  vines  were  but  just  in  bloom. 

He  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
mile,  when  he  brought  down  one  of 
these  travellers  from  afar,  and  debat- 
ing a  moment  whether  he  should  re- 
load with  shot  or  ball,  decided  on  the 
latter,  so  that  he  might,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  home,  show  Ruby  how  well  the 
new  smooth-bore  could  flll  the  place 
of  the  rifle.  As  he  was  returning  the 
ramrod  to  its  pipes,  his  roving  eyes 
caught  the  movement  of  some  animal 
where  the  next  turn  of  the  road  closed 
the  forest  vista.  His  flrst  thoughts 
were  that  it  was  a  deer,  and  that  it 
was  out  of  season.  Then  he  saw  that, 
though  it  was  of  the  color,  it  was  not 
ot  the  form  of  a  deer.  It  was  a  panther 


sneaking  along  at  a  loose-jointed,  cat- 
like  trot,  halting  now  and  then  to  look 
backward  with  intent,  alert  eagerness; 
then  resuming  its  slouching  advance. 

Josiah  brought  the  gun  to  his  shoul- 
der, but  could  not  And  a  certain  aim  at 
the  distance,  though  that  was  not  more 
than  twenty  rods.  So  he  waited,  with 
his  head  a  little  raised  and  gun  muzzle 
lowered,  for  the  animal  to  come- within 
closer  range.  At  fifteen  rods  it  halted 
and  looked  backward  again,  and  then 
as  .Josiah  aimed  at  the  curved  side  just 
behind  the  shoulder,  it  sprang  lightly 
to  the  roadside,  faced  about,  and  swift- 
ly climbed  the  trunk  of  a  great  maple 
to  the  flrst  large  limb  that  stretched 
out  above  the  road,  upon  which  it 
crouched,  eagerly  watching  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  it  had  come. 

**A-layin'  for  suthin'— one  o'  my  idgit 
j'erlln's  mebby,"  Josiah  whispered  to 
himself,  the  eye  and  aim  following 
every  movement,  only  diverted  for  an 
occasional  quick  glance  down  the  road. 
The  last  of  these  revealed  a  glimpse  of 
a  checkered  blue  and  white  sunbonnet 
and  the  flutter  of  a  brown  homespun 
gown,  and  then  Ruby  appeared  in  full 
view,  picking  her  way  along  the  edge 
ot  a  muddy  road,  not  thirty  yards  be- 
yond the  tree  where  the  panther 
crouched,  watching  her  with  cruel  ea- 
ger eyes— ears  pricked,  the  end  of  the 
tail  twitching  nervously,  and  hinder 
paws  nestling  under  the  belly  for  the 
leap. 

''Ruby!  Ruby!  Stand  still  where  you 
be,  for  God's  sake!"  he  cried  out  in  a 
sharp,  strained  voice  that  compelled 
her  to  stand  stock  still  before  she  com- 
prehended whose  it  was  or  whence  it 
came. 

The  panther  turned  the  glare  of  its 
yellow  eyes  full  upon  him  at  the  sound; 
the  long  barrel  trembled  a  little  as  it 
was  brought  to  an  aim,  then  became 
steady  as  a  rock  under  the  strain  of 
the  tense  muscle,  and  obedient  to  the 
flash  of  priming  spat  out  its  shaft  of 
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fire.  A  yell  of  pain  and  rage  shot 
through  the  boom  of  the  report  and 
echo  as  the  panther,  pierced  through 
the  heart,  lurched  aimlessly  from  its 
perch  and  came  down  a-sprawl  and 
half-lifeless  midway  between  Josiah 
and  his  wife. 

Still  calm  and  collected,  he  began  re- 
loading as  he  stepped  forward  a  pace, 
closely  watching  the  great  cat  blindly 
biting  and  clawing  the  earth,  and 
writhing  and  rebounding  in  all  the 
contortions  of  feline  death  throes.  The 
last  snarling  gasp  went  out,  and  the 
muscular  limbs  stiffened,  quivered  and 
lelazed,  but  he  did  not  go  nearer  the 
motionless  tawny  form  until  his  piece 
was  reloaded.  Then,  with  thumb  on 
the  cock  and  finger  on  the  trigger  he 
advanced  and  stirred  it  with  his  foot. 
Not  a  muscle  gave  a  responsive  twitch. 


and  he  went  over  to  Ruby,  sitting  in  a 
dumb  gaze,  clutching  the  leaves  with 
rigid  hands,  never  moving  until,  when 
she  saw  her  husband  so  near  the  ter- 
rible beast,  she  made  an  involuntary 
warning  gesture. 

"Thank  the  good  Lord,  Ruby!"  he 
cried,  all  of  a  tremble  now,  and  his 
voice  shaking  as  he  knelt  down  beside 
her;  and  she,  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  fell  to  weeping. 

"I  do'  know  what  made  me,  but  I 
consaited  you'd  be  a-coming;  an'  I  was 
a-comln'  aout  tu  meet  you." 

"An'  I  was  a-comin'  Jest  in  the  nick 
o*  time,  an'  blessed  be  this  gun,  for  she 
saved  ye.  We'll  call  her  'Deliverance.' 
Ju'  look  what  a  beauty  she  be!  There 
don't  ye  cry  ontu  her— salty  tears'll  rust 
her." 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


M.  Israel  Levi  of  Paris  is  preparing 
an  edition  of  all  the  known  fragments 
of  the  Hebrew  Ecclesiasticus.  Alto- 
gether, considerably  more  than  half 
the  text  has  now  been  recovered. 

The  Alpine  Journal  for  May  printed 
a  number  of  letters  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
written  years  ago,  when  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic member  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Among  unpublished  manuscripts  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  left  were  portions  of  the 
lives  of  Reynolds  and  Turner,  which  he 
Intended  to  write. 

The  late  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Tuer's  col- 
lection of  children's  books  of  the  sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  his  series  of  horn-books, 
which  The  Athenseum  pronounced  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  collection 


of  children's  books  which  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  a  sale-room,  was  sold  at  Lon- 
don last  month.  The  horn-books  were 
chiefly  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  who  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  was 
a  distinguished.  Orientalist.  He  trans- 
lated the  Koran  forty  years  ago,  and 
he  also  published  translations  of  the 
Book  of  Job  and  of  Isaiah. 

Will  Carlcton,  Josh  Billings,  Eugene 
Field,  Bret  Harte  and  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling are  "favorite  poets,"  one  guesses, 
with  Mr.  Holman  F.  Day,  whose  vol- 
ume of  verses  Small,  Maynard  &  Com- 
pany publish  under  the  title  "Up  Ib 
Maine."  These  "Stories  of  Yankee 
Life,"  as  their  author  calls  them,  con- 
tain some  shrewd  bits  of  practical  wis- 
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(lom  aloDg  with  some  clever  cbaraeter- 
drawiDg.  Tbe  shiftless  Epb,  who  **kept 
tbree  dogs/*  \9  particularly  well  bit  off. 

Odc  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the 
*'NDgget"  series,  for  which  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert  are  to  be  thanked, 
is  tbe  latest,  *'Qnaint  Nuggets,"  which 
consists  of  quotations  from  Elizabethan 
sources.  The  compiler,  Eveline  Warner 
Urainerd,  has  been  particularly  happy 
in  her  choice  of  selections  from  Thomas 
P'nller,  and  the  reader  would  gladly 
have  a  lK>okful  of  just  such  alone.  But 
as  Hall,  Selden,  Herbert  and  Walton 
do  not  need  commendation  at  this  day, 
it  suffices  to  say  that  the  entire  volume 
is  delightful. 

Tbe  second  volume  of  Prof.  Elisba 
Gray's  much-appreciated  popular 
science  series,  "Nature's  Miracles," 
proves  to  be  even  more  in- 
teresting than  its  predecessor. 
Tbe  sub-title,  "Energy  and  Vibra- 
tion," will  not  give  to  the  average  read- 
er any  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects dealt  with,  from  "noise  and  mu- 
sic" to  phosphorescence  and  shadow, 
heat  rays  and  "high  explosives."  The 
last  part  of  the  book,  which  treats  of 
such  warlike  matters  as  "firing  a  shot" 
will  be  found  timely  and  up-to-date. 
l*here  is  a  brightness  and  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  illustrations  which  gives  this 
series  of  "familiar  talks"  an  uncommon 
litness  for  the  work  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed.   Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. 

Little  books  about  great  men  ai*e  sel- 
dom so  satisfactory  as  is  Arthur 
Wnugh's  study  of  Robert  Browning,  in 
the  series  of  "Westminster  Biograph- 
ies" of  which  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
are  the  American  publishers.  To 
present  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
small  pages  an  outline  of  the  events  of 
a  long  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
trace  the  growth  of  a  poet's  powers 
and  reputation  was  a  difficult  task,  but 


it  has  been  admirably  accomplislied. 
The  criticlam  of  Browning's  work.  80- 
pecfally  in  its  refaitlMi  to  tliat  of  his 
contemporaries,  te  diacriminaring  and 
sympathetic,  wliile  tbe  portrayal  of  hia 
l>ersonality  is  unexpectedly  vivid.  Tbe 
book  is  thoroughly  readable,  and  prom- 
ises well  for  the  popularity  of  the  at- 
tractive series  of  which  it  is  the  initial 
volume. 

A  loyal  and  daring  maiden  wlio  dona 
a  trooper's  dress  In  order  to  warn  a 
prince  of  his  peril,  and  a  lover  wliom 
her  somewhat  untrooper-like  actions 
presently  bring  into  disgrace  are  tlie 
central  figures  in  Roland  Macdonald's 
i!Ovel,  •'The  Sword  of  the  King."  The 
fact  that  tbe  tale  is  a  first  venture  of 
Dr.  George  Macdonald's  son  will  give 
it  an  added  interest  to  many,  but  there 
is  only  a  slight  recognizable  kinship  be- 
tween the  works  of  father  and  son. 
This  is  a  romance  of  adven- 
ture, full  of  incident,  exciting, 
with  a  kindly  and  genial  touch. 
It  is  told  in  a  sprightly  fashion  by  tbe 
heroine  herself,  whose  lover  is  active 
in  the  cause  of  William  of  Orange,  and 
the  escapes  and  misadventures  and 
complications  in  which  it  abounds 
make  it  a  decidedly  lively  tale.  The 
Century  Co. 

The  spirit  of  Americanism  will  be 
greatly  fostered  by  acquaintance  with 
a  record  of  the  "Saving  of  Oregon," 
which  A.  0.  McGlurg  &  Co.  publish.  In 
"Dr.  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon."  by 
Eva  Emery  Dye,  a  detailed  account  is 
given  of  the  faithful  and  undaunted 
labors  of  the  pioneers— missionaries, 
many  of  them— to  whom  this  country 
owes  the  wresting  of  a  great  territory 
from  British  encroachments.  The  two 
heroes  of  this  tale,  which  is  both  story 
and  history,  are  Dr.  John  McLoughlin, 
the  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany west  of  the  Rockies,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
cus Whitman,  the  American  mission- 
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ary.  whom  even  the  warnings  of 
friendly  well-wishers.  "You  can  never 
get  the  women  through/'  couldn't  hold 
back  from  the  perilous  journey  across 
a  continent.  The  dealings  with  each 
other  of  rival  or  warring  races,  the 
diplomatic  feats  and  the  superhuman 
struggles  of  those  early  days  are  here 
carefully  and  graphically  portrayed. 

The  Berlin  papers  report  the  finding 
of  a  hitherto  unknown  Humboldt  cor- 
respondence. The  collection  is  bound 
In  a  thick  volume,  and  contains  about 
two  hundred  letters,  written  in  A.  von 
Humboldt's  "fine  crow's-foot  hand- 
WTiting,"  full  of  confidential  gossip 
concerning  the  Court  and  political  and 
military  notabilities,  and  references  to 
contemporary  scholars.  They  range 
from  1830  to  1S40,  some  having  been 
written  from  Berlin  and  some  from 
Potsdam. 

As  each  addition  to  the  series  of  "Bea^ 
con  Biographies"  makes  its  welcome 
appearance,  one  feels  the  same  lively 
interest  in  the  sturdy  little  chronology 
which  ushers  in  the  more  pretentious 
'**Life"  with  such  an  engaging  sense  of 
Us  own  self-sufiiciency.  The  latest 
subject  of  biography  is  Commodore 
Decatur,  and  the  study,  by  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady,  does  not  lack  clear 
appreciation  of  the  vividly  dramatic 
Incidents  in  Decatur's  history.  As  a 
sketch,  also,  of  national  life  in  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Small,  Maynard 
<&  Co. 

Lively  doubts  as  to  the  actual  identity 
of  that  personage  who  is  now  figuring 
as  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  will  be 
likely  to  beset  an  imaginative  reader  of 
'•The  Black  Terror,"  by  John  K.  Leys. 
It  is  an  ingenious  and  diverting  tale, 
whose  plot  turns  upon  the  spiriting 
away  of  a  Russian  government  ofiicial, 
one   Prince  Kropenski.   by   the   "Com- 


mittee of  Public  Safety,"  and  his  at- 
tempted rescue  by  the  hero,  who  Is,  of 
course,  In  love  with  his  daughter,  the 
Princess.  The  hero's  sympathies— he 
is  a  young  English  architect— are,  how- 
ever, with  the  Nihilists,  and  he  be- 
comes curiously  involved  in  one  of 
their  most  audacious  schemes  against 
the  Czar.  The  story  is  an  exciting  one, 
rapid  in  its  action  and  reaching  a  con- 
clusion quite  "too  good  to  be  true."  L. 
C.  Page  &  Co. 

A  reaction  against  the  Omar  Khay- 
yam cult  seems  to  have  set  in.  Mr.  A. 
H.  Miller,  in  an  English  journal,  puts 
this  perplexing  question: 

What  can  one  make  of  a  poem  (or 
set  of  verses)  whose  supposed  author 
may  have  died  either  in  1090  or  1126, 
whose  poetical  writings  were  absolute- 
ly unknown  in  the  East— in  his  native 
Persia  as  well  as  in  India— until  the 
present  century;  whose  text  is  so  in- 
definite that  it  varies  from  632  lines  to 
2064  lines,  and  the  oldest  copy  of  whose 
verses  was  confessedly  written  nearly 
four  centuries  after  his  death?  The 
most  devoted  professor  of  Higher 
Criticism  would  give  up  such  a  prob- 
lem in  absolute  despair. 

Apropos  of  the  question  whether 
Dickens  is  still  read,  the  "Bookworm" 
of  The  Academy  says: 

I  find  among  the  conventionally  "ed- 
ucsited"  members  of  the  new  genera- 
tion a  large  ignorance  of  Dickens.  I 
find,  moreover,  among  the  educated 
members  of  the  elder  generation  a 
marked  disinclination  to  read  Dickens 
over  again.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  this  undoubted  demand  for  Dick- 
ens among  the  class  which  "takes  out" 
books  from  public  libraries.  The  con- 
clusion is  obvious.  Dickens  is  "read." 
but  mainly  by  "the  people."  Your  "cul- 
tured" person  prefers  Thackeray.  I 
do  myself.  But  I  can  quite  believe 
that  Dickens,  if  he  is  conscious  of  his 
present  vogue  in  England,  is  quite  sat- 
isfied with  the  direction  it  has  taken. 
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Allen,  Grant:  a  Memoir.  By  Edward 
Clodd.    Grant  Ricbards. 

Bachelors,  A  Book  of.  By  A.  W.  Fox, 
M.  A.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 

Battle  of  Dorking,  The  New.  By 
Grant  Richards. 

Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia, 
Rambles  and  Studies  In.  By  Robert 
Munro,  M.  A.,  M,  D.,  F.  R.  S.  B. 
Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Browning,  Robert  The  Westminster 
Biographies.  By  Arthur  Waugh, 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  Price,  $0.75. 

China:  The  liong-llved  Empire.  By  B. 
R.  Scidmore.  The  Century  Co. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Darwinian  Armor,  More  Loose  Links 
in  the.  By  P.  Y.  Alexander,  M.  A, 
John  Bale. 

Hamlets,  Some  Notable.  By  Clement 
Scott.    Greening  &  Co. 

Holy  Spirit,  The  Work  of  the.  By 
Abraham  Kuyper,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 
Translated  by  Rev.  Henri  de  Vries, 
and  authorized  and  approved  by  the 
Author.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
Price,  $3.00. 

Images  of  Good  and  By II.  By  Arthur 
Symons.  Wm.  Heinemann. 

Lexicography,  English,  The  Evolution 
of.  The  Romanes  Lecture.  By  James 
A.  H.  Murray,  M.  A.  Henry  Frowde. 

Maf eking:  A  Diary  of  the  Siege.  By 
Maj.  F.  D.  Baillle.  Archibald  Con- 
stable &  Co. 

Nature's  Miracles.  Familiar  Talks  on 
Science.  Vol.  II.  Energy,  Sound, 
Heat,  Light  and  Explosives.  By 
Elisha  Gray,  Ph.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert.    Price  $0.60. 

No  Room  to  Live.  By  George  Haw. 
Introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
Wells  Gardner. 


Person  in  the  House,  The.  By  G.  B. 
Burgin.    Hurst  &  Blackett. 

Quaint  Nuggets.  From  Fuller,  HalU 
Selden,  Herbert,  Walton.  Gathered 
by  Eveline  Warner  Brainerd. 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.  Price 
$0.45. 

River  of  Pearls,  The.  A  Chinese  Ro- 
mance. By  Ren6  de  Pont-Jest.  John 
Macqueen. 

Robert  Orange.  By  John  Oliver 
Hobbes.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Russian  Empire,  The  Rise  of  the.  By 
Hector  H.  Munro.  Grant  Richards. 

fianskrit  Literature,  A  History  of.  By^ 
Arthur  A.  Macdonnell.  Wm.  Heine- 
mann. 

Son  of  the  State,  A.  By  W.  Pett 
Ridge.  Methuen  &  Co. 

•Spendthrift,  The.  By  Francis  Dods* 
worth.    Grant  Richards. 

Sword  of  the  King,  The.  By  Ronald 
Macdonald.  The  Century  Co.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  The  Early 
Poems  of.  Edited  with  critical  intro- 
duction by  John  Churton  Collins.. 
Methuen  &  Co. 

Things  Seen.  By  G.  W.  Steevens.  Se- 
lected and  edited  by  G.  S.  Street. 
With  a  Memoir  by  W.  B.  Henley. 
Wm.  Blackwood  &  *Sons. 

Up  in  Maine:  Stories  of  Yankee  Life- 
Told  in  Verse.  By  Holman  F.  Day. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Village  Notes.  By  Pam^a  Tennant.. 
Wm.  Heinemann. 

Voices  in  the  Night  By  Flora  Annie^ 
Steel.    Wm.  Heinemann. 

War  and  Labor.  By  Michael  Anitch- 
kow.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 

Yangste  Valley  and  Beyond,  The.  By- 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Bishop.  (laabeHa  L^ 
Bird.)    John  Murray. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  JAPAN.* 


On  the  10th  of  April,  1898,  Tokio 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  its  ele- 
vation to  the  rank  of  a  capital.  Thirty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  Emperor, 
under  i>ersuasion  of  his  Ministers,  but 
amid  tears  of  his  subjects,  had  quitted 
his  ancient  residence  at  Kioto,  and 
after  a  provisional  sojourn  at  Osaka, 
which  by  no  means  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  advisers,  had  installed 
himself  definitely  in  the  city  of  the 
vanquished  shoguns.  Yeddo,  as  it  had 
been  called  aforetime;— the  haughty  city 
where,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
the  Japanese  mayors  of  the  palace  had 
respectfully  dictated  their  inflexible 
orders  to  the  fallen  but  still  venerated 
monarch,  then  assumed  tihe  name  of 
Tokio,  and  became  the  Saint  Petersburg 
of  Japan;  while  Kioto,  dismantled  and 
disaffected,  but  enchanting  still,  amid 
its  garland  of  gardens,  forests,  hills 
and  Buddhist  temples,  relapsed  into 
the  silence  of  a  lethargic  city;  and,  of 
all  the  wonders  of  the  past,  retained 
only  the  polish  of  beautiful  manners, 
the  love  of  loving  and  the  joy  of  danc- 
ing, empty  palaces,  deities  embowered 
in  foliage,  and  that  fragrance  of  de- 
parted souls  which  always  lingers 
about  deserted  sanctuaries. 

It  'Imd  been  resolved  to  commemorate 
by  famous  doings  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
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sary  of  the  new  era.  A  committee  was 
organized,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Court;  the  Bmperor  and  Empress  con- 
sented to  show  themselves,  and  for  a 
full  fortnight  the  city  in  all  its  quar- 
ters had  been  busy  as  a  bee-hive.  The 
Japanese,  great  lovers  of  masques  and 
merry-makings,  excel  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  those  high  festivals  which,  at 
one  time,  afforded  the  only  opportunity 
for  a  display  of  their  talent  But  this 
was  an  occasion  not  merely  to  gratify 
their  love  of  pleasure,  but  keenly  to 
stimulate  their  national  pride.  The 
Journals  and  reviews  prepared  extra 
numbers,  in  which  politicians,  econo- 
mists, writers  and  teachers  undertook 
to  strike  the  balance  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  Japanese  people  paused  for 
a  moment  In  its  onward  course,  and 
turned  back  to  measure  the  distance 
already  traversed.  And  by  way  of 
emphasizing  as  strongly  as  possible 
the  incredible  advance  which  the  nation 
had  made— or  the  appalling  distance 
which  it  had  drifted!— it  was  resolved 
to  represent  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
one  of  those  long  processions  of  char- 
iots and  horsemen,  wherein  the  dai- 
mios  of  the  olden  time  used  to  make 
public  display  of  their  extravagant 
pomp. 

This  resurrection  of  the  past  created 
an     immense    sensation     among    the 
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than  the  most  obscure  of  the  invited 
guests.  The  light  which  for  ages  had 
bathed  them  in  a  sort  of  supernatural 
radiance  had  been  withdrawn  from 
their  phantasmal  persons.  Plunged 
from  the  topmost  heights  of  feudality 
to  the  rank  of  officials  in  a  modem 
state,  their  position  as  bureaucratic 
underlings  or  government  employes 
constituted  their  sole  claims  to  distinc- 
tion. The  rosette  of  the  Rising  Sun  in 
•their  buttonholes  marked  them  as  capa- 
ble servants;  and  these  men,  already 
broken  into  our  usages,  and  mixed  up 
with  the  mass  of  common  humanity, 
looked  on  laughingly  at  the  burlesque 
reproduction  of  their  ancient  pomp. 

The  procession  halted.  After  old 
feudal  Japan  came  old  feminine  Japan. 
The  Japan  of  florid  dances  and  har- 
monious attitudes  appeared  to  spring 
anew  from  the  soil.  It  was  really  a 
wonderful  vision— a  bit  of  fairyland 
seen  in  broad  sunshine,  surrounded  by 
a  sombre  multitude.  The  best  ^'Meu»e% 
of  Tokio,  clad  in  robes  of  every 
soft  yet  vivid  hue  imaginable— 
the  long  lines  of  their  costume 
barred  by  broad  sashes  or  obi 
—in  white,  purple  or  gold,  waved  their 
fans  like  so  many  butterflies,  fluttered 
their  broad,  rainbow-hued  sleeves  and 
twirled  the  gilded  frames  of  their  para- 
sols, of  which  the  radiating  sticks  all 
bound  with  flowers  and  ribbon,  ran  like 
wheels  througlh  a  blossoming  meadow. 
This  parti-colored  elegance,  this  beau- 
tiful harmony  of  gesture,  the  thin  music 
which  trembled  through  space  like  the 
resonance  of  a  single  wire,  the  virginal 
modesty  of  the  poses  taken  under  those 
dazzling  veils,  the  very  childishness  of 
their  grace,  revealed  in  the  people, 
whose  dreams  of  beauty  had  taken 
this  visible  form,  a  singular  simplicity 
in  alliance  with  a  most  delicate  fancy. 
For  hundreds  of  years  the  self-sfl(me 
dances  had  delighted  Japanese  eyes; 
their  Image  remained  engraven  upon 
every  soul,  gentle  or  simple,  cultured 


or  untaught,  humane  or  bloodthirsty, 
like  the  gardeoe  of  seaweed  and 
coral  which  blossom  alike  under 
glassy  and  agitated  seas.  They 
were  no.  mere  pastime  of  a  pleaaure- 
loving  society.  I  6aw  in  them  the  po- 
etry of  a  race,  the  living  expression  of 
an  art  at  once  popular  and  subtle.  Of 
the  tibousands  of  spectators,  whose 
eyes  were  fastened  upon  their  slow 
evolution,  there  was,  perhaps,  not  one 
that  did  not  keenly  appreciate  their 
rhythmic  refinement.  Peasants,  arti- 
sans,  merchants,  officers,  students,  sol- 
diers, nobles  and  princes,  all  the 
immense  concourse  experienced  the 
eame  emotion,  took  the  same  delight 
in  the  time-honored  caprices  wherein 
the  genius  of  their  ancestors  had  found 
expression. 

It  was  a  most  attractive  crowd.  \ 
watched  them  curiously  as  the  trade- 
guilds,  mythological  cars  and  the  mili- 
tary cavalcades  defiled  along.  All  the 
big  chariots  and  legendary  tableaux 
were  hugely  admired,  for  there  the 
populace  beheld  those  heroes  and  fables 
with  which  the  theatre  and  the  profes- 
sional story-teller  had  made  them  fa- 
miliar from  their  Infancy.  They  quite 
understood  the  monstrosities  and  the 
splendid  extravagances  of  the  show. 
What  they  did  not  understand— though 
it  was  a  picture  out  of  eo  recent  a  past 
—was  a  nobleman  surrounding  himself 
with  such  pomp  wlhenever  he  went 
abroad,  the  order  to  fall  flat  before  his 
footsteps  loudly  proclaimed  in  his  van 
by  outriders  and  lackeys,  the  terrible 
respect  exacted  by  the  samurai,  the 
hereditary  veneration  which  lifted  the 
dalmio  above  the  level  of  humanity. 
Among  the  aged  spectators  there  were 
some,  indeed,  who  threw  up  their  heads 
and  said,  as  proudly  as  though  they 
had  been  testifying  to  a  miracle,  "I've 
seen  that  myself!"  Others  appeared 
staggered  as  by  the  sudden  revival  of 
an  image  long  effaced;  and  others  again 
retired  into  their  recollections  and  al- 
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lowed  nothing  to  escape  of  the  confused 
memories  which  agitated  their  souls. 
The  more  ingenuous  youth  stared, 
laughed  and  Jeered.  '*What  fools  there 
must  have  been  in  those  days!"  At  the 
passage  of  a  herald,  commanding  bows 
to  the  ground  according  to  the  ancient 
formula,  I  heard  one  voice  exclaim: 
"Shut  up,  you  old  idiot!  We  don't  do 
that  sort  of  thing  nowadays."  The  dis- 
play of  the  princely  cortdge  was  less 
offensive  to  them  than  the  notion  of 
obeying  a  prince.  Across  the  archaic 
forms,  whose  buffoonery  was  far  less 
sliocking  to  them  than  to  us,  the  people 
mocked  at  the  loyalty  they  had  out- 
grown and  the  ancient  principle  of  au- 
thority. 

What  more  striking  illustration  could 
have  been  offered  of  a  complete  rup- 
ture with  the  past?  For  myself,  I 
turned  back  towards  that  past  so  little 
known,  so  difficult  to  know,  of  which 
the  long  shadow  overlay  and  submerged 
the  significance  of  all  that  I  beheld.  I 
have  always  felt  the  inconvenience  in 
remote  and  rather  baffling  countries  of 
not  knowing  the  background  of  their 
history— that  which  enfolds  the  secret 
of  their  present  conditions.  In  Japan 
I  longed  to  take  my  seat  on  the  school- 
benches  and  learn  beside  the  little  Japs 
that  history  with  which  the  teachers 
themselves  are,  as  yet,  but  imx>erfectly 
acquainted— but  so  that  at  least  I  might 
have  impressed  upon  my  own  mind 
the  image,  whether  real  or  illusory, 
which  is  present  in  theirs.  For  after 
perusing  tOieir  chronicles,  talking  with 
their  pundits,  going  all  through  their 
ancient  provinces,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  nobody,  whether  Euro- 
pean or  Japanese,  can  now  form  a 
clear  idea  of  the  country's  past.  The 
former  does  not  know  how  to  coHate 
the  archives;  the  latter  is  wholly  with- 
out critical  sense,  and  has  not  our  love 
of  truth.  We  are  reduced  to  chronolo- 
gies, anecdotes,  Intuitions  and  hyi>otli« 
eses.      Did  you  ever  see  a  mountain 


landscape  on  a  foggy  morning?  I  find 
that  I  can  distinguish  only  the  highest 
I>eaks  of  Japanese,  history,  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  am  not  misled  by 
the  light  which  Illumines  these.  Never- 
theless, I  have  continually  to  refer  to 
them  in  order  to  ascertain  my  bearings 
in  the  present. 

What  I  see  is  a  people  of  keen  but 
rather  short-lived  energy,  which  devel- 
ops only  under  impulses  received  from 
without,  whose  very  originality  reveals 
itself  chiefly  in  imitation,  whose  genius 
appears  to  me  complicated,  rather  than 
complex.  It  is  the  most  singular  mix- 
ture of  crude  ideas  and  abnormal  sen- 
timents. I  suspect  the  simplicity  and 
hesitate  amid  the  confusion.  Up  to  the 
seventeenth  century  I  grope  amid  leg- 
ends, with  no  sure  lights  except  those 
of  custom  and  tradition.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  European  sets  foot  in  Japan, 
I  trudge  along  more  confidently  by  the 
light  of  his  lantern  till  I  come  to  the 
great  blaze  of  the  Restoration.  There 
I  still  hesitate  a  little  before  novelties 
which  seem  to  me,  after  all,  to  be  only 
logical  metamorphoses.  But  I  would 
fain  fortify  myself  against  my  own 
timidity;  and  since  I  am  neither  an 
historian  nor  a  philosopher,  I  shall  make 
a  bold  attempt  to  treat  the  history  of 
Japan  philosophically.  It  is  a  travel- 
ler's privilege. 


The  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  mys- 
terious, and  mysterious  their  language. 
The  difficulty  they  themselves  experi- 
ence about  identifying  their  ancestors 
was  what  long  persuaded  them  that 
their  origin  was  divine.  They  are  not 
quite  yet  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
and  the  manuals  of  history  put  into  the 
hands  of  school-children  still  postulate 
the  fact  that  the  Goddess  of  the  Sun 
was  the  first  Empress  of  Japan.  Their 
language  naturally  seems  to  them  the 
finest  in  the  world  because  they  know 
no  other.      It  was  formerly  supposed 
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among  tliem  to  be  the  only  form  of  ar- 
ticulate speech,  whence  Its  name— 
Kotodatna,  the  miraculous  language. 
Modem  science  has  not  decided 
whether  they  came  from  Mongolia  by 
Corea  or  from  the  Malay  Archipelago 
by  way  of  Formosa.  One  Ingenious 
hjrpothesls  attributes  to  these  adorers 
of  the  Kami  the  doubtful  paternity  of 
EUun  the  son  of  Noah.  Astonishing 
traces  of  the  Mosaic  law  are  certainly 
to  be  found  In  their  most  ancient  cus- 
toms. The  Basques  enumerate  with 
stupefaction  sixty  Japanese  words, 
which  are  perfectly  Intelligible  to  them, 
for  the  reason  that  they  heard  them 
spoken  aboTe  the  cradle  of  their  own 
race  in  the  Ural  Mountains— all  of 
which  the  philologists  say  amounts  to 
less  than  nothing.  Crjrpts  are  occasional- 
ly opened  at  Tokio  containing  Malayan 
arms,  tools  and  vases.  The  symbols 
of  Shintolsm  are  also  to  be  found  in 
CJorea.  The  very  inquisitive  persist  in 
asking  what  manner  of  pilgrims  they 
can  have  been  who  dropped  the  skulls 
which  are  to  be  found  on  some  of  the 
hills  of  the  great  Nippon  range.  It 
really  matters  very  little.  Enough  for 
us  to  know  that  there  were  invasions 
of  the  Japanese  archipelago  some  cen- 
turies before  the  commencement  of  our 
era,  by  tribes  both  of  Huns  and  Malays; 
and  that  gradually  they  dispossessed 
the  kind  of  hairy  Esquimaux,  the 
Alnos,  who  themselves  probably  had 
first  exterminated  the  cave-dwelling 
aborigines. 

In  the  fabulous  world  of  volcanic 
Japan  memories  of  conquest  are  mixed 
up  with  memories  of  eruption,  each  en- 
hancing the  horror  of  the  other;  and 
the  plumes  worn  by  its  heroes  resemble 
those  which  issue  from  the  craters  of 
its  burning  mountains.  It  is  all  but  the 
vast  shadow  cast  by  a  primitive  kind 
of  feudal  order,  slowly  organized  and 
then  slowly  decimated  by  a  few  of  Its 
more  able  members,  up  to  the  point 
when  an   imperial  authority   is   fully 


recognized.  When,  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  Chinese  civilization  overflowed  into 
the  archipelago,  it  found  a  regular  so- 
ciety, a  sovereign  of  uncontested  divin- 
ity, and  gods  of  the  soil,  who  were  in 
fact  identical  with  the  land  Itself  and 
its  progeny,  at  once  graceful  and  ter- 
rible. The  influence  of  a  temperate 
climate  and  harmonious  horizons  was 
already  beginning  to  cover  the  stem 
virtues  of  the  warrior  with  the  first 
dawn  of  courtesy.  A  certain  inborn 
simplicity,  whereof  the  love  and  pride 
of  arms  have  never  quite  despoiled 
these  islanders,  waited  only  the  blow- 
ing of  a  warmer  wind  to  ripen  into  so- 
cial grace. 

But,  left  to  themselves  find  their  own 
Intellectual  devices,  they  display  a  thin- 
ness of  thought  and  a  poverty  of  in- 
vention from  which  one  would  liardly 
augur  positive  greatness.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  Ainos  calculated  to  enrich  the  im- 
agination of  their  victors.  Those  whom 
they  slew  were  poorer  than  themselyes. 
In  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  they  were 
still  Ignorant  of  writing.  But  this  was 
probably  the  epoch  at  which  their 
prosody  became  fixed;— a  prosody  with- 
out accent,  quantity  or  rhyme,  consist- 
ing of  alternate  verses  of  five  and  seven 
feet  At  once  embryonic  and  definitive 
this  poetry  is  the  sole  original  art  to 
which  they  can  lay  daim. 

The  national  vanity  of  the  Japanese 
is  wounded  by  these  modest  beginnings 
so  inconsistent  with  their  boast  of 
a  divine  descent  They  have  tried  to 
turn  them  to  their  own  advantage,  and 
one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of 
Shintolsm,  Hlrata,  who  wrote  near  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centnry.haa 
undertaken  to  show  that  their  lagging 
civilization  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  supe- 
riority; like  the  late  deveUH>meot  of 
certain  great  minds.  M.  Dlafoima 
adopts  the  same  view.  But  that  phi- 
losopher  would  have  been  better  inspired 
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If  he  had  gone  back  to  the  time  when 
religions,  literary,  artistic  and  indus- 
trial China  inyaded  Japan  and  respect- 
fully considered  the  remarkable  springs 
then  so  unexpectedly  set  in  motion. 
What  is  truly  marvellous  is,  not  that 
a  comparatively  rude  country  should 
have  submitted  to  the  domination  of 
an  empire  whose  arts  and  philosophy 
still  flourish  bravely,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  more  ages;  but  that  having  ac- 
cepted it,  almost  slavishly,  the  native 
genius  of  the  conquered  land  should 
have  been  able  still  to  assert  itself,  and 
even  to  leave  an  ineffaceable  imprint 
on  the  foreign  civilization  to  which  it 
ought,  by  rights,  to  have  succumbed. 

From  the  very  first  glimpse  we  get 
of  the  Japanese  people,  as  incapable  of 
originating  anything  new,  as  they  are 
skilful  In  embroidery  on  the  canvas  of 
others,  and  very  inferior  to  the  grreat 
Asiatic  nations  who  have  realized  in 
durable  forms  their  most  essential 
ideas,  we  find  in  them  a  social  quality 
which  appears  incompatible  with  their 
high  temper,  and  an  intellectual  sub- 
tlety truly  astonishing  in  a  race  Just 
issuing  from  the  darkness  of  barbar- 
ism. It  seems  to  be  in  some  sort  the 
effect  of  that  beautiful  nature  which 
isolates  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  feeds 
their  souls.  Their  sufferings  from  the 
earthquakes,  which  are  steadily  dimin- 
ishing in  severity,  have  left  them  an 
inheritance  of  mild  melancholy.  Their 
scenery  has  a  soothing  effect  on  all 
who  contemplate  it.  If  the  multitude 
of  mountains  and  streams  favors  the 
growth  of  small,  separate  communi- 
ties, the  unfailing  elegance  of  the  wide- 
ly diversified  landscape  develops 
among  the  people  an  identical  sense  of 
harmony  and  opens  their  minds  to  the 
same  order  of  beauty.  I  will  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  history  of  the 
Japanese  is  but  a  surface  reflection  of 
subterranean  struggle.  They,  too,  have 
had  their  outbreaks  and  convulsions. 


their  tidal  waves,  which  have  flung 
alien  ideas  far  inland  over  their  old 
trodden  routes,  like  the  ships  which  are 
stranded  by  inundations  high  up  among 
the  flelds.  And  yet  the  final  result  of 
all  these  frightful  shocks  has  been  less 
one  of  grandeur  than  of  singularity 
and  grace. 

The  civilization  of  China  distributed 
Japan  into  classes  and  categories.  China 
set  up  her  bureaucracy  there,  created 
ministers,  arranged  long  graduated 
scales  of  titles  and  emoluments.  Her 
fundamentally  democratic  spirit  made 
no  sensible  encroachment  on  the  aris- 
tocratic feudality  of  the  Japanese.  If  she 
separated  the  civic  from  the  military 
power,  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  The  influence  of  that  inoet 
pacific  of  all  empires,  where  the  soldier 
is  relegated  to  the  lowest  social  rank, 
determined  and  sanctioned  in  an  ad- 
joining country  the  supremacy  of  the 
warlike  caste;  insomuch  that  while  In 
China  the  merchants  were  on  the  top 
of  the  heap,  Japan— a  mere  colony  and 
province  of  Chinese  thought— delighted 
in  degrading  them.  Finally  Buddhism, 
when  transplanted  to  the  archipelago, 
soon  lo«t  its  character  of  transcen- 
dental idealism,  even  to  the  point  of 
arming  its  monks  and  fortifying  Its 
monasteries. 

Yet,  in  the  very  heart  of  that  society 
of  which  the  insular  vigor  so  adapted 
and  transmuted  every  exotic  doctrine, 
the  imperial  court  gave  the  culture  of 
China  a  more  passive  reception.  As 
the  worn-out  heirs  of  ancestors  who 
had  all  but  consummated  that  marvel- 
lous work  of  original  centralization, 
which  had  given  them  an  immortal 
name,  the  mikados,  availing  themselves 
of  the  new  division  of  power, 
surrendered  that  sword  of  which 
the  sheath  was  fastened  by  strings 
only  to  generals  who  were  desig- 
nated, by  way  of  distinguishing 
them  from  the  barbarians,  the 
shogUDs;     and    contented     themselves 
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with  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual  author- 
ity much  easier  to  wield.  Theoretloally 
they  remained  absolute  masters  of  the 
land  and  Its  Inhabitants.  But  habits 
of  luxury,  love  of  art  and  their  accep- 
tance of  the  Buddhist  religion,  com- 
bined to  enervate  them.  Men  beheld 
the  divine  descendants  of  the  Sun  burn- 
ing Incense  on  the  altars  of  the  athe- 
istic Cakya-MounI;  or  else,  moved  by 
the  vague  Intoxication  of  Hindoo  mys- 
ticism, quitting  the  palace  for  the 
cloister  to  forget  among  the  lotus- 
flowers  both  the  glories  of  their  celes- 
tial ancestors  and  their  own  divin- 
ity. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  Ja- 
pan, newly  opened  to  the  light  of 
China,  but  still  bearing  the  impress 
of  her  own  primitive  rusticity,  flxed 
forever  In  the  memory  of  mankind 
what  will  probably  remain  the  most 
exquisite  image  of  her  own  genius. 
Woman,  clad  by  some  of  the  elder  tra- 
ditions In  victorious  armor,  and  never 
excluded  from  the  throne  by  any  Salic 
law,  found  at  its  foot  a  deml-royalty 
more  adapted  to  her  humor  than  that 
of  nominal  eoverelgn.  Woman  shares 
with  the  Buddhist  priest  tne  honor  of 
having  provided  Japan  with  a  litera- 
ture. While  the  pundit  and  the  cour- 
tier were  clothing  their  thought  in  Ohl- 
nese  forms,  and  bowing  under  the  tyr- 
annous yoke  of  that  Asiatic  Lratln,  she 
remained  the  depository  of  the  national 
Idiom,  refining,  subtilizing,  enriching 
and  transmitting  as  It  had  been  the 
very  life  of  the  race.  If  the  Chinese 
code  affected  the  old  Japanese  customs, 
by  Infusing  Instincts  of  cruelty  not  pre- 
viously present  there.  Buddhism,  on 
the  other  hand,  shed  over  the  hearts  of 
all  its  breath  of  universal  pity.  To 
quote  but  a  single  example:  Toward 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  blind 
became  the  objects  of  very  special  so- 
licitude. They  were  educated,  and  in- 
stalled on  the  hills  of  Kioto  In  a  richly 
endowed    convent    overlooking    Lake 


Blwa.  Before  their  eightlese  eyes  was 
unrolled  one  of  the  loveliest  and  moet 
radiant  of  earthly  landscapes,  in  the 
hope  that  Its  beauty  and  radiance  might 
steal  Into  their  souls,  like  perfumes  In 
the  night  They  were  even  entrusted 
ivlth  the  government  of  certain  prov- 
inces, and  history  does  not  say  that 
these  provinces  were  the  worse 
ruled. 

It  Is  In  the  old  tales  and  romances 
that  a  description  must  be  sought  of 
the  court  life,  its  festivals.  Its  amorous 
adventures  and  Innocent  Intrigues.  It 
was  a  dainty  society,  detaching  Itself 
more  and  more  each  day  from  the 
sombre  mass  of  the  people;  an  Arcady 
of  graceful  gestures,  artless  amuse- 
ments, astonishing  fancies  and  ma^f- 
nlficent  clothes.  The  freedom  of  its 
manners  borrowed  from  nature,  of 
which  It  was  the  spontaneous  expres- 
sion, a  world  of  unconscious  grace.  A 
line  was  drawn  once  for  all  In  the 
Japanese  mind  between  the  needs  of 
natm*al  and  of  social  life.  The  former 
cannot  be  refined.  Its  lodging  will 
remain  a  primitive  hut,  enlarged,  in- 
deed, as  occasion  may  require  and  con- 
structed of  the  kind  of  wood  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  the  best  Its 
bed  will  be  a  soldier's  pallet;  its  nour- 
ishment consisting  of  fish  often  eaten 
rww,  salted  vegetables  and  rice  boiled 
In  water.  Is  not  In  the  least  savory  or 
suggestive  of  a  cultivated  palate.  Sex- 
ual pleasure  courts  no  concealment  and 
feels  no  shame;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
the  gods  who  made  Japan  in  the  first 
Instance  sprang  from  a  pair  of  birds, 
their  gambols  are  marked  by  a  frank 
Immodesty  which  never  shrinks  from 
light  and  air.  The  nudity  which  art 
has  never  Idealized  Is  not  indecent  a 
convenience  for  tiie  exigencies  of 
life  and  labor,  It  is  offered  to  the 
eye  without  malice  and  without 
shame. 

But  upon  this  basis  of  an  almost  in- 
fantile naturalism,  an  ideal  is  super- 
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Imposed  which  carries  to  an  almost  in- 
sane excess  the  taate  for  what  is  rare 
and  artificial.  Punctilious  in  their  cere- 
monial, carried  away  by  weird  images 
and  fantastic  rites,  the  Japanese  pro- 
ceed to  evolve  a  complicated  etiquette, 
a  code  of  politeness,  whose  forms  de- 
velop independently  of  the  ideas  that 
they  invest  It  really  seems  as  though 
the  sole  result  here  of  Buddhism— that 
stupendous  effort  of  a  people  to  escape 
from  the  bounds  of  its  own  nature— 
had  been  the  regulation  of  attitudes 
and  the  transformation  of  a  code  of 
mundane  morals  into  a  learned  and 
pompous  liturgy. 

But  it  had  a  deeper  influence,  end  in 
that  fanciful  court  of  the  mikados, 
composed  of  languid  patriarchs  who 
surrounded  themselves  with  women 
and  priests,  and  revelled  in  flowery  fes- 
tivals, of  those  princes  of  celestial 
blood— the  Kuge— and  of  those  prin- 
cesses who  were  drawn  about  in  great 
ox-carts  under  the  blossoming  cherry- 
trees  of  spring  or  the  red  maples  of 
autumn,  it  was  Buddhism  which  called 
up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  arranged  for 
spiritual  communications,  attached  no 
end  of  superstitions  to  places  where 
three  and  four  ways  met,  above  all 
which  allured  the  soul  to  renunciation 
as  a  source  of  new  felicity. 

Often  that  renunciation  was  eminent- 
ly superficial.  The  wielder  of  power 
has  but  the  anxieties  which  attend  it, 
that  is  to  say,  the  painful  illusion  of 
power.  Let  him  delegate  the  shining 
phantom,  retaining  only  the  shadow 
thereof,  and  in  that  he  will  find  reality. 
Did  not  the  great  Cakya  preach  to 
men  the  truth,  that  they  must  get  clear 
of  phenomena  before  they  can  control 
them?  In  like  manner  it  Is  only  by 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  false 
light  of  this  world  that  the  Emperor, 
stripped  of  his  imx>erial  insignia  and 
clad  in  the  robe  of  a  bonze,  can  really 
govern  his  realm.  Truly  Buddha  was 
an  astute  politician!    This  doctrine  of 


the  inX^yo— which  means  literally  the 
act  of  withdraiwal— which  flattered  the 
greed  of  power  in  exact  proportion 
as  it  relieved  from  the  responsibility 
thereof,  quite  captivated  the  fancy  of 
the  Japanese.  Their  emperors  abdicat- 
ed, some  out  of  mere  fatigue  and  for 
convenience'  sake;  others,  that  they 
might  wield  under  cover  of  a  darkling 
piety  an  absolute  authority,  which 
must  needs  have  been  limited  under  the 
broad  light  of  open  day. 

Abdication  became  a  law  which 
operated  downward  from  the  throne 
upon  the  ministers,  the  shoguns,  the 
lesser  ofllcials  and  private  individuals. 
Even  the  small  merchant  of  Japan  re- 
tires from  business  while  still  in  his 
prime,  and  hands  over  the  shop  to  his 
son.  The  consequences  of  this  custom 
were  extremely  serious.  It  threw 
thousands  of  active  men  out  of  employ- 
ment and  abbreviated  their  social  life. 
Withdrawn  from  affairs  to  which  they 
contributed  only  the  counsels  of  a  still 
unripe  experience,  these  recluses  whov 
however,  had  neither  ingratitude  nor 
disrespect  to  fear,  ceased  to  act,  ceased 
even  to  think  and  were  overrun  by  a 
kind  of  rust,  at  once  venerable  and 
fatal.  This  it  was  which  gave  to  the 
civilization  of  Japan  that  character 
of  immaturity  which  often  makes  Its 
sons  appear  like  superannuated  chil- 
dren. A  broken  column  should  be  their 
emblem.  On  the  other  hand  the  inJk^ 
teaches  men  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  i>ower  which  demands  adora- 
tion and  that  which  exacts  obedience; 
and,  since  the  two  are  seldom  found 
united  in  one  person,  and  if  the  former 
Is  displayed  the  latter  lurks  in  conceal- 
ment, there  grew  up  a  universal  habit 
of  suspicion  engendered  by  invisible 
masters.  The  spirit  of  mistrust  spread 
from  man  to  man.  Anxiety  was  hidden 
within  the  folds  of  a  smile,  and  souls 
enlarged  the  solitude  about  them  that 
their  tremulousness  might  not  be  de- 
tected.   For  ages   the   government   of 
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Japan  was  anonymous  and  irresponsi- 
ble. Its  potentates,  whether  emperors 
or  shoguns— all  save  the  two  or  three 
original  founders  of  each  dynasty— pass 
along  the  frescoes  of  history  lilce  a  pro- 
cession of  hieratic  figures  of  which  the 
aureoles  only  are  clearly  discernible. 
Shadowy  figures  they  are,  yet  they 
dazzle  the  eye.  Not  one  of  them  at- 
tains to  positive  individuality  nor  has 
the  audacity  to  resemble  no  one  but 
himself.  The  inkyo  has  confiscated 
their  real  power,  for  the  benefit  of  some 
abbot  among  the  monks  or  some  mother 
superior  among  the  nuns  or  bonses,  or 
else  of  some  particular  family  or 
clan. 

Their  spontaneity  is  a  dead  letter. 
They  have  been  cramped  by  bandages 
and  embalmed  in  veneration.  Even 
when  they  do  not  abdicate,  their  per- 
sonality remains  none  the  less  a  simul- 
acrum. We  see  infants  of  two  years 
named  emperors  or  shoguns,  and  abdi- 
cating at  the  age  of  five;  and  these  gods 
in  swaddling  clothes,  these  generals  at 
the  breast,  count  for  Just  as  much  as 
their  predecessors  or  their  heirs,  whose 
dream  of  empire  may  be  protracted 
through  thirty  tranquil  years. 

Thus,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  equi- 
voque of  Buddhism  has  already  disor- 
ganized authority  and  thrown  it  off  its 
balance;  so  that  when  avarice  and 
Jealousy  impel  the  military  chieftains 
to  attack  the  shogunate,  the  emperor 
has  become  but  a  vain  idol,  whose 
smiles  are  for  the  stronger.  But  atten- 
uated creature  though  he  be,  his  nom- 
inal authority  does  not  perish  in  the 
storm.  Japan  transmits  from  revolu- 
tion to  revolution  the  line  of  its  em- 
perors, and  its  own  faith  in  thehr  divin- 
ity. It  matters  the  less  that  this  in- 
heritance should  have  been  occasionally 
superstitious  and  often  irregular,  be- 
cause in  the  scheme  of  things  Japanese, 
adoption,  even  posthumous,  is  em- 
ployed to  correct  the  mistakes  and  sup- 
ply the  shortcomings  of  nature.    The 


extraordinary  part  of  it  is  that  this 
people  has  always  desired  to  rule  over 
it  a  male  or  female  child— «  poor  crea- 
ture claiming  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
Sun— and  that  among  all  the  crowd  of 
vassals  athirst  for  murder  and  glory, 
not  one  has  ever  usurped  the  title  of 
Mikado.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Catholic  Church  I  do  not  think  there 
is  another  instance  anywhere  of  a  sim- 
ilar institution  two  thousand  years  old. 
Emperors  without  empire,  emperors  be- 
sieged, ruined,  hunted,  impoverished^ 
starved,  sumptuous  or  sordid  mani- 
kins—the institution  which  they  repre- 
sent survives  eternally,  and  its  con- 
tinuity is  but  the  more  amazing  for 
their  frequent  penury  and  distress.  The 
more  the  emi>erors  are  insulted  and  de- 
graded, the  more  I  marvel  at  the  en- 
durance of  the  empire.  The  miracle  Is 
doubtless  due  to  the  invincible  faith  of 
the  Japanese  in  thehr  celestial  origin. 
Neither  the  ungovernable  ambition  of 
their  condottieri  nor  the  triumphs  of 
lawless  violence,  nor  the  debilitating 
fascination  of  a  strange  religion,  nor 
atheism  itself  could  ever  impair  that 
faith.  The  mikados  lived  on  because 
they  were  emanations  of  the  people; 
their  divinity  ascended  from  the 
masses.  In  the  worst  of  times  the 
divine  name  of  that  ruler  whose  mere 
human  personality  was  so  tragically 
tossed  about,  quarrelled  over  and  sub- 
merged kept  always  afioat.  The  twin- 
kle of  its  pale  radiance  pierces  Hie 
darkest  night  Sometimes  it  seems  ti> 
be  absorbed  in  the  focal  splendor  of 
the  court  of  the  shoguns  where  the 
arts  revive  during  an  interval  of  peace 
and  fiourish  gloriously.  But  new 
storms  arise  and  Japan  beholds  once 
more  the  sinister  fire  of  Saint  Elmo 
playing  about  the  cracks  in  her  masts. 
But  the  captain  who  appeals  to  the 
courage  of  his  pilots  no  more,  still  as- 
sures the  crew  that  there  survives  in 
the  midst  of  catastrophe  a  something 
that  will  not  perish.    Amid  the  hurtling* 
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of  unchained  instincts  lie  symbolizes  Japanese  even  now  not  to  forget  that 
the  intangible  predominance  of  mind  In  the  gloomiest  passages  of  their  hi»> 
oyer  matter.      And  it     behooves    the    tory,  such  waa  tiieir  sole  ideal. 

Afktr^  Bellesort, 

{To  b0  ctmHnueA.) 


BeTiie  dec  Denz  Hondei. 
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THX   NABBATIYlfi  OF  XX-PB0FX6S0B  CBOSSLXT. 


CHAPTEB     L 

It  has  been  observed  more  than  once 
that  I  am  particularly  nervous  about 
my  luggage  when  I  am  travelling  by 
train.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  I 
exhibit  more  anxiety  as  to  the  identity 
of  my  goods  than  as  to  their  safety, 
and  that  I  am  always  especially  careful 
lest  I  should  carry  off  something  be- 
longing to  another  passenger.  This 
peculiarity  of  mine  has  been  ascribed 
to  my  natural  eccentricity,  and  to  the 
Influence  of  advancing  age.  In  jus- 
tice to  myself  I  am  forced  to  show  that 
it  has  quite  another  foundation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  loss 
of  the  Lenstoi  Jewels  was  the  sensation 
of  the  evening  papers  one  day  last  year, 
and  that  the  whole  affair  was  complete- 
ly hushed  up  by  the  press  of  the  follow- 
ing morning.  I  am  about  to  relate  the 
whole  history  of  this  business;  and  it 
will  be  found  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  my  nervousness  with  regard  to  lug- 
gage. I  also  relate  the  story  because  a 
garbled  version  of  my  adventure  has 
already  been  circulated,  and  I  am  anx- 
ious to  clear  my  name  from  the  un- 
worthy slanders  which  have  been  con- 
nected with  it 

For  many  years  I  had  been  a  lecturer 
on  classical  subjects  at  the  Croxhamp- 
ton  University  College;  but  Just  recent- 
ly an  unexpected  legacy  had  enabled 
me  to  resign,  and  to  devote  myself  to 


my  favorite  literary  pursuits.  I  may 
say  that  my  work  has  not  been  fruit- 
less, and  that  I  am  regarded  as  some- 
thing of  an  authcNTity  in  more  than  one 
direction.  This  accounted  for  an  invi- 
tation which  I  received  at  this  time  to 
visit  Lieachester,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing the  Carlyle  Society  in  that 
city. 

Leachester  was  an  interesting  lite- 
rary centre,  and  the  Carlyle  Society 
there  was  one  of  the  best  Moreover, 
my  untiring  researches  had  resulted  In 
the  discovery  of  certain  private  Car- 
lyle letters,  which  threw  a  curious  side- 
light upon  several  phases  of  the  proph- 
et's work  and  home-life.  Here  was  a 
chance  of  laying  my  discovery  before 
a  sympathetic  audience  ere  I  could 
make  it  public  through  the  reviews.  I 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  pre- 
pared my  lecture. 

Both.  Croxhampton  and  Leachester 
are  on  the  main  line  from  TiMidon  to 
Boltport,  with  little  more  than  an 
hour's  Journey  between  tiiem.  On  the 
day  before  the  date  agreed  upon,  I 
wrote  to  engage  a  room  at  the  Lea- 
chester Boyal  Hotel,  my  somewhat 
nervous  dlsposlticm  making  me  imwiU- 
ing  to  accept  the  private  hospitality 
which  had  been  offered.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  caught  an  afternoon  train 
and  took  a  second  class  compartment 
In  one  corner  of  this  was  a  young  wom- 
an with  a  child  about  twelve  months 
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old,  and  in  another  sat  a  stout  man 
reading  a  newspaper.  I  took  my  seat 
facing  him,  and  placed  mj  bag  in  the 
rack  above. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  I  have  no 
liking  for  very  young  children,  and 
always  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible. 
Their  actions  are  not  sufficiently  regu* 
lated  by  reason  to  make  them  agree- 
able fellow-passengers.  My  fears  in 
this  case  proved  to  be  well  founded, 
for  from  the  moment  of  my  appear- 
ance that  child  continued  to  stare  at 
me  in  the  most  irritating  manner.  He 
had  wide  gray  eyes,  which  were  pecu- 
liarly vacant  in  expression;  and  my 
recollections  are  still  vivid  of  the  an- 
noyance and  discomfort  I  soon  began 
to  experience.  My  annoyance  increased 
.  when  I  saw  that  the  other  passenger 
was  watching  the  scene  furtively  from 
behind  his  newspaper. 

Presently  the  child's  mother  seemed 
to  notice  my  displeasure,  and  tried  to 
divert  his  attention.  Failing  in  this, 
she  addressed  herself  to  me. 

''Shake  your  head  at  him,  sir,"  she 
said,  in  a  loud  whisper. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  I  asked,  an- 
grily. 

She  repeated  her  words,  with  an  ex- 
planation. 

"Shake  your  head  at  him,  sir.  He'll 
be  all  right  then.  He  is  very  much  at- 
tracted by  spectacles." 

It  was  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  posi- 
tion to  be  in.  I  could  not  have  shaken 
my  head  at  that  moment  to  save  my 
life.  Some  of  my  mingled  emotions, 
however,  might  have  appeared  in  my 
face  too  plainly,  for  the  child  gave  a 
sudden  scream  and  turned  away. 

"Oh!"  said  the  woman,  most  unreason- 
ably, "now  you  have  frightened  him. 
I  am  sure  there  was  no  need  to  glare 
like  that;"  and  she  turned  to  the  task 
of  soothing  him  again  in  a  manner 
which  combined  pity  for  her  boy  with 
resentment  towards  me.  I  felt  heartily 
sorry  that  I  had  not  been  more  careful 


in  my  choice  of  a  carriage;  but  at  that 
point  the  other  passenger  came  to  my 
assistance.  He  had  been  watching 
throughout  the  incident,  and  evidently 
sympathized  with  me.  Leaning  for- 
ward he  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  gravely: 

"Shocking  nuisance,  children!" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "they  are.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  so." 

"Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "the  world 
cannot  exactly  do  without  them.  But 
I  do  think  they  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  way  as  much  as  possible.  In  trav- 
elling, they  ought  to  have  carriages  to 
themselves." 

"I  felt  that  this  was  a  reasonable  idea 
and  we  were  soon  in  perfect  agreement 
During  the  conversation  that  followed 
I  tried  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the 
stranger's  quality  and  position.  Hia 
appearance  was  comfortable  and  sub- 
stantial, and  his  manner  free  almost  to 
the  point  of  coarseness,  but  he  had 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  this  country  and 
could  observe  with  shrewdness.  He 
had  a  blonde-bearded,  rather  good-na- 
tured face,  and  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  a  well-to-do  business 
man. 

It  is  my  habit  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  people  I  meet  This 
does  not  arise  from  any  vulgar  in* 
quisitiveness,  but  rather,  I  hope,  from 
a  wish  to  know  my  fellow-creatures. 
Their  affairs  are  always  interesting  to 
me;  and  I  have  often  stumbled  upon 
information  in  this  way  which  I  have 
found  very  useful  later.  But  for  this 
custom  of  mine  I  should  never  have 
discovered  those  Oarlyle  letters. 

I  began,  therefore,  to  make  inquiries, 
and  soon  learned  that  my  fellow-pas- 
senger was  a  commercial  traveller,  that 
he  belonged  in  Boltport  and  that  he 
represented  a  firm  called  Fillottsons. 
I  also  learned  that  Fillottsons  had 
something  to  do  with  Jewelry;  and  that 
was  all  I  could  gather.  The  man  was 
silent  Hs  to  what  had  been  his  business 
in   London,   meeting  my  inquiries  in 
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that  direction  with  a  reserre  which  I 
bad  cause  ta  remember  later.  Even  at 
the  time  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
it  was  slightly  suspicious,  especially 
as  he  had  been  so  free  on  other  points. 
I  also  remembered,  afterwards,  that  he 
contrived  presently  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  engage  me  in  an  account 
of  my  invitation  to  Leachester  and  my 
business  there. 

Messrs.  Fillottsons*s  representative 
knew  Leachester  slightly,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Royal  Hotel,  which 
he  had  visited  on  one  occasion.  He 
knew  little,  however,  of  Carlyle,  his 
life  having  been  too  full  of  movement 
to  allow  of  much  save  newspaper  read- 
ing. Still,  he  displayed  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  this  Interest 
was  deepened  when  I  related  my  dis- 
covery of  the  unpublished  letters.  I 
was  just  concluding  an  account  of  this 
discovery  when  we  arrived  at  Lea- 
chester. 

During  the  talk  I  had  quite  forgotten 
the  other  occupants  of  the  compart- 
ment; but  it  now  appeared  that  their 
destination  was  the  same  as  mine.  My 
new  acquaintance  opened  the  door  for 
them;  and  as  they  passed  me  I  found 
that  the  mother  had  not  forgotten  the 
unpleasant  incident  which  had  taken 
place.  'She  gave  me  a  resentful  look  as 
she  alighted,  and  this  caused  me  to 
feel  a  return  of  the  former  discomfort 
It  was  during  this  temporary  confu- 
sion that  I  took  down  my  bag  and  left 
the  carriage. 

"I  am  glad  to.  have  met  you,  sir," 
said  the  man  from  Boltport;  and  I  hope 
we  shall  meet  again.  Will  you  accept 
my  card?" 

We  exchanged  cards  and  shook  hands 
cordially.  I  may  say  here  that  I  have 
rarely  met  a  more  attentive  and  intel- 
ligent listener.  A  minute  later  I  was 
being  driven  through  the  streets  in  a 
Royal  Hotel  omnibus. 

When  I  reached  the  building  my  firsi 
act  was  to  take  my  bag  up  to  my  room. 


This  room  was  No.  17  on  the  first  land- 
ing. When  I  came  down  it  was  about 
five  o'clock,  and  my  meeting  was  to 
commence  at  eight  I  took  a  hearty 
tea  and  then  went  out  to  call  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  local  Oarlyle  So- 
ciety. 

This  was  the  headmaster  of  the 
Grammar  School,  and  he  received  me 
with  every  pleasure.  The  evening's 
meeting  promised  to  be  an  excellent 
one;  Dean  Houghten,  himself  the  au' 
thor  of  a  volume  on  Carlyle,  having 
promised  to  attend,  as  well  aa  his  guest 
Canon  Worcester.  I  felt  that  every- 
thing was  working  for  the  success  of 
my  lecture,  and  for  the  suitable  recep- 
tion of  my  important  disclosures.  It 
was  in  good  spirits  that  I  made  my 
way  back  to  the  hotel. 

This  was  ait  about  seven  o'clock,  so 
I  decided  to  dress  at  once,  and  then 
to  give  a  few  minutes  to  my  manu- 
script. Although  I  never  refer  to  my 
papers  after  my  lecture  has  com- 
menced, I  always  keep  them  before  me 
for  safety.  On  this  occasion,  especial- 
ly, it  would  be  just  as  well  to  make  a 
thorough  preparation. 

I  went  up  to  my  room  and  proceeded 
to  open  my  bag.  It  struck  me  as  I 
lifted  it  to  a  chair  that  it  was  a  trifle 
weighty,  considering  that  it  contained 
only  my  manuscript  my  dress-clothes 
and  one  or  two  other  light  articles.  This 
reflection  was  followed  by  another, 
made  as  I  took  out  my  keys;  the  leather 
of  the  bag  seemed  rather  cleaner  and 
less  worn  than  I  had  fancied  it  to  be.  I 
found  no  difiiculty  about  it,  however, 
for  the  key  turned  easily  in  the  lock. 
Then  I  loosened  the  straps  and  slipped 
back  the  catches. 

At  that  point  my  Impressions  were 
fully  explained.  The  first  thing  I 
should  have  seen  was  my  manuscript; 
but  my  manuscript  was  not  there.  In- 
stead there  were  three  or  four  maga- 
zines of  a  popular  class,  and  beneath 
them  several  articles  of  clothing,  tight- 
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ly  packed.  I  had  carried  off  and  opened 
some  one  else's  bag. 

On  discovering  that  this  was  not  my 
bag  it  was  my  plain  duty  to  close  the 
thing  at  once.  But  my  thoughts  had 
flown  to  the  loss  of  my  manuscript; 
and  in  a  moment  of  pure  absent-mind- 
edness I  removed  the  layer  of  clothing 
to  see  what  lay  beneath. 

What  I  saw  there  was  another  layer 
of  a  very  different  character.  Packed 
neatly  beneath  the  clothes,  against  the 
aide  of  the  bag,  were  some  half-dozen 
leather  cases  of  a  particularly  hand- 
some description.  They  were  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  and  each  of  them  bore  a 
coronet  in  gilt 

My  curiosity  was  now  awakened, 
and  under  its  influence  I  went  a  little 
farther.  Picking  up  the  largest  case 
I  examined  it  carefully.  It  was  locked, 
but  there  was  a  small  key,  apparently 
of  silver,  in  the  lock.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation  I  turned  this  key  and  raised 
the  lid.  My  flrst  glimpse  of  the  con- 
tents gave  me  a  vivid  impression  of 
brilliance  and  beauty.  At  the  second 
glance  this  Impression  was  conflrmed 
and  strengthened.  The  object  at  which 
I  gazed  was  a  necklace  of  large  dia* 
monds! 

Just  above  me  was  the  white  globe 
of  the  gas-Jet.  The  blaze  of  light  fell 
directly  upon  the  necklace,  and,  as  my 
hand  shook,  the  rays  were  reflected 
from  the  jewels  in  a  maze  of  changeful 
colors.  Some  of  the  stones,  it  seemed 
to  me,  were  of  extraordinary  size, 
while  the  smaller  ones  were  set  In  tiny 
clusters.  There  was  a  setting  of  almost 
divisible  gold-work,  and  the  whole  rest- 
ed on  a  bed  of  white  velvet 

I  knew  nothing  of  Jewels,  or,  at  least, 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  man  whose 
only  knowledge  Is  obtained  by  an  oc- 
casional glance  at  a  Jeweler's  window. 
I  had  an  impression  that  the  article  In 
my  hand  represented  a  very  large  sum 
of  money.  It  was  worth  hundreds  of 
pounds— perhaps  thousands. 


Presently  I  closed  tiie  case  and  laid 
it  down.  There  were  five  others,  all 
smaller  cases  than  the  flrst;  and  I  con.* 
thiued  my  Investigations.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  i>eculiar  circumstances 
form  a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  con- 
duct. In  spite  of  what  the  Crox- 
hampton  students  may  say,  I  am 
not  inquisitive  by  nature,  and  have 
a  strong  dislike  for  meddling  of  any 
kind. 

I  took  up  the  other  cases  and  exam- 
ined them  in  turn;  but  my  ImpreBsions 
as  to  their  contents  are  too  confused 
to  enable  me  to  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  two 
of  the  cases  contained  bracelets,  evi- 
dently intended  to  match  the  necklace; 
two  others,  and  those  the  smallest,  re- 
vealed a  pair  of  diamond  ear-drops; 
and  the  flnal  case  contained  a  kind  of 
diamond  spray,  intended,  as  I  guessed, 
to  be  fastened  and  worn  in  the 
hair. 

This  last  article  was  the  finest  of  alL 
Most  of  the  stones  were  small  ones; 
but  their  smallness  only  served  to  set 
off  the  magnificent  gem  which  gleamed 
in  the  centre  of  the  ornament  The 
stone  was  circular  in  shape,  and  almost 
as  large  as  the  half  of  a  walnut  shelL 
To  increase  the  resemblance,  the  under 
side,  where  it  was  laid  in  the  gold  set- 
ting, was  fiat.  The  face,  however,  was 
cut  into  a  large  number  of  triangular 
facets,  each  of  which  appeared  to 
gather  and  refract,  with  thousandfold 
brilliancy,  the  rays  of  the  gaslight 
After  I  bad  gazed  a  few  moments  I 
felt  myself  almost  dazzled  by  the  un- 
paralleled lustre.  This  was  a  diamond. 
Indeed! 

In  sheer  bewilderment  I  eat  down  on 
a  chair  that  stood  near,  and  looked 
about  me.  My  room  was  a  plain  and 
comfortable  one,  bat  utterly  cat  of 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  my  discov- 
ery. Wealth?  There  seemed  to  be  the 
wealth  of  Croesus  In  this  common, 
everyday  travelling  bag.   What  did  it 
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mean?    Where  had  it  come  from?    And     that  size  marked  in  toyshop  windows 


as  I  asked  myself  that  question  I  sud- 
denly saw  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 
This  took  the  form  of  a  card,  which  lay 
upon  the  table.  I  had  laid  it  there  my- 
self when  I  had  entered  the  room  first 
It  was  a  slip  of  white,  bearing,  in  three 
lines,  the  Inscription:  "Mr.  Charles 
Ashdon.  Fillottsons  Brothers,  191 
Broadway,  Boltiwrt." 

"Cheap  jewelry!"  I  murmured,  with 
quick  remembrance. 

Cheap  jewelry— of  course!  It  was 
now  as  clear  as  possible.  The  articles 
at  which  I  had  been  looking  with  the 
wonder  of  ignorance  were  representa- 
tive of  Mr.  Charles  Ashdon's  business. 
Glittering,  showy,  loud.  Diamonds, 
Indeed!  I  gazed  again  at  the  spray, 
and  the  proximity  of  that  slip  of  paste- 
board seemed  to  give  it  a  very  differ- 
ent appearance.  It  did  not  gleam  so 
brilliantly;  it  did  not  gather  up  and 
reflect  the  light  in  such  a  glorious  man- 
ner.   Pshaw!    I  had  seen  "rubies"  of 

Chamb«n*B  JonmaL 


at  sixpence  each! 

I  closed  the  case,  locked  it  and  re- 
turned  it  to  its  place.  Then  I  repacked 
the  other  articles  and  fastened  the  bag. 
It  was  fully  time  now  to  attend  to  my 
own  affairs,  so  I  hastened  to  summon 
a  waiter.  The  man  who  came  was  a 
quick  and  willing  fellow,  who  under- 
stood the  situation  at  a  glance.  He 
told  me  of  an  establishment  in  the  next 
street  where  I  could  easily  obtain  the 
dress-clothes  I  needed;  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  seeking  it  There  was  no  difli- 
culty  after  this,  and  by  a  quarter  to 
eight  I  was  ready  for  my  engagement 
I  was  forced  to  make  up  for  the  want 
of  my  manuscript  by  a  few  notes  baa- 
tily  written,  but  I  felt  no  fear  in  that 
direction.  Years  of  similar  work  had 
trained  my  memory  well. 

At  eight  o'clock  a  cab  was  at  the 
door,  and  I  set  out  for  the  hall.  By 
that  time  I  had  quite  forgotten  Mr. 
Ashdon*s  bag. 

TF.  E.  Cule, 


(To  be  eontinued.) 


A  BROKEN  SONG. 

Where  am  I  from?    From  the  green  hills  of  Erin. 
Have  I  no  sonnf,  thenf   My  songs  are  all  sung. 
What  0'  mp  lovef    'TIs  alone  I  am  farln'. 
Old  grows  my  heart,  an*  my  voice  yet  is  young. 

//  she  was  taUf    Like  a  king's  own  daughter. 

If  she  was  fair?    Like  a  momin'  o'  May. 

When  she'd  come  laughin'  'twas  the  runnin'  wather. 

When  she'd  come  blushin'  'twas  the  break  o'  day. 


Where  did  she  dwellf    Where  one'st  I  had  my  dwellln'. 
WJio  loved  her  bestf    There's  no  one  now  will  know. 
Where  is  sTie  gonef   Och,  why  would  I  be  tellin'! 
Where  she  is  gone  there  I  never  can  go. 

Moira  O'NeU. 
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'Sir/'  aald  Dr.  Johnson,  "I  have  not 
even  mentioned  'Little  Davy'  in  the 
preface  to  my  Shakespeare." 

"Why?*'  ventured  Boswell.  "Do  you 
not  admire  that  great  actor?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "as  a  poor 
player  who  frets  and  struts  his  hour 
upon  the  stage-^is  a  shadow." 

"But,"  persisted  Boswell,  "has  he  not 
brought  Shakespeare  into  notice?" 

At  this  the  immortal  lexicographer 
filred  up. 

"Sir,  to  allow  that  would  be  to  lam- 
poon the  age.  Many  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted." 

Then  Boswell,  Scotchman  tha/t  he 
was,  once  more  replied  with  a  ques- 
tion: 

"What!  is  nothing  gained  by  acting 
and  decorationf** 

"Sir!"  replied  Dr.  Johnson,  breathing 
hard;  "Sir!"  he  thundered,  as  he 
brought  down  his  fist  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  his  rotund  and  volcanic  per- 
sonality; "Sir!"-^and  for  once  there 
was  a  silence— the  only  silence  that  is 
recorded  in  the  life  of  that  masterful 
personality. 

In  this  brief  conversation  Is 
raised  the  chief  question  which  has 
divided  lovers  of  Shakespeare  for  three 
centuries  past  Ought  his  works  to 
be  presented  upon  the  stage  at  all? 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  an  actor,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  can  understand 
this  attitude  of  mind,  which  was  shared 
by  many  thinkers  of  past  ages.  I  am 
not  astonished  even  that  such  acute 
and  genial  critics  as  Charles  Lamb 
and  Wordsworth— that  such  serious 
lovers  of  Shakespeare  as  Hazlitt  and 

*  An  address  to  the  Oxford  Union  Debating 
Society,  delivered  May  28th,  1900. 


Emerson— held  the  opinion  that  the 
works  of  our  greatest  dramatist  should 
not  be  seen  upon  the  stage.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  en- 
ter into  an  academic  discussion  with 
these  departed  spirits.  It  will  be 
rather  my  practical  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  public  of  <to-day  demands  that. 
If  acted  at  all,  Shakespeare  shall  be 
presented  with  all  the  resources  of  oar 
time— that  he  shall  be  treated,  not  as 
a  dead  author  -speaking  a  dead 
language,  but  as  a  living  force 
speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  liv- 
ing humanity.  And  it  will  be  my 
further  endeavor  to  ehow  that  in  mak- 
ing this  demand  the  public  is  right 

I  am  quite  aware  that  in  this  asser- 
tion I  am  opposed  by  those  who  regard 
Shakespeare  as  a  mere  literary  legacy, 
and  themselves  as  his  executors,  for 
whose  special  behest  his  bones  are  pe- 
riodically exhumed  in  order  to  gmUty 
a  pretty  taste  for  literary  pedantry. 
But  great  poetry  is  not  written  for  the 
few  elected  of  themselves— it  must  be 
a  living  force,  or  it  must  be  respectfully 
relegated  to  the  dingy  shelves  of  the 
great  unheard- the  little  read.  Is 
Shakespeare  living,  or  is  he  dead?  That 
is  the  question.  Is  he  to  be,  or  not  to 
be?  If  he  is  to  be,  his  being  must  be  of 
our  time— that  is  to  eay,  we  must  look 
at  him  with  the  eyes  and  we  must 
listen  to  him  with  the  ears  of  our  own 
generation.  And  it  is  surely  the  great- 
est tribute  to  his  genius  that  we  should 
claim  his  work  as  belonging  no  less  to 
our  time  than  to  his  own.  There  are 
those  who  contend  that,  in  order  to 
appreciate  his  works,  they  must  only 
be  decked  out  with  the  threadbare 
wardrobe  of  a  bygone  time.  Let  us 
treat  these  antiquarians  with  the  re- 
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epect  due  to  another  age,  but  do  not 
let  us  be  deluded  by  a  too  diligent 
study  of  magazine  articles  into  the  be- 
lief that  we  must  regard  these  great 
plays  as  interesting  specimens  for  the 
special  delectation  of  epicures  in  an- 
tiques. 

We  have,  in  fact,  two  contending 
forces  of  opinion;  on  the  one  side  we 
have  that  of  literary  experts,  a«  re- 
vealed in  print;  on  the  other,  we  have 
that  of  public  opinion,  as  revealed  by 
the  coin  of  -the  realm.  Before  I  enter 
upon  my  justification  of  the  public 
taste,  I  shall  have  to  show  what  the 
public  taste  is.  Now,  there  is  only  one 
way  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the 
public  taste  in  ^'things  theatric,"  and 
that  is  through  the  practical  experience 
of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  cater 
for  the  public.  The  few  experts  who 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to 
dictate  what  the  public  taste  should  be 
are  exactly  those  who  ignore  what  it 
really  is.  To  their  more  alluring  spec- 
ulations I  shall  turn  later  on;  and  if, 
in  passing  over  the  ground  which  has 
been  trodden  by  these  erudite  but  unin- 
formed writers,  I  have  now  and  then 
to  sweep  aside  the  cobwebs  woven  of 
their  fancy,  I  shall  hope  to  do  so  with  a 
light  hand,  serene  in  the  assurance  that 
good  and  strenuous  work  will  survive 
the  condemnation  of  a  footnote. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  should  be  presented.  We 
are  told  in  this  connection  that  the  ideal 
note  tostrlke  is  that  of  **Adequacy."  We 
are  assured  that  we  are  not  to  apply  to 
Shakespearean  productions  the  same 
care,  the  same  reverence  for  accuracy, 
the  same  regard  for  stage  illusion,  for 
mounting,  scenery  and  costume,  which 
we  devote  to  authors  of  lesser  degree; 
that  we  should  not,  in  fact,  avail  our- 
selves of  those  adjuncts  which  in  these 
days  science  and  art  place  at  the  man- 
ager's right  hand;  in  other  words,  that 
we  are  to  produce  our  national  poef  s 
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works  without  the  crowds  and  armies* 
without  the  pride,  pomp  and  circum- 
stance which  are  suggested  in  every 
page  of  the  dramatist's  work,  and  the 
absence  of  which  Shakespeare  himself 
so  frequently  laments  in  his  plays.  On 
this  subject— rightly  or  wrongly  (but  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  yoa 
rightly)— the  public  has  spoken  with  no 
hesitating  voice;  the  trend  of  its  taste 
has  undoubtedly  been  towards  putting 
Shakespeare  upon  the  stage  as  worthily 
and  as  munificently  as  the  manager  can 
afford. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
how  many  English  playgoers  have  en- 
couraged this  method  of  producing 
Shakespeare  since  Sir  Squire  Bancroft 
gave  us  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at 
the  old  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre, 
which  is  my  earliest  theatrical  recol- 
lection of  the  kind;  and  I  do  not  re* 
member  to  have  seen  any  Shakespea- 
rean pre«entation  more  satisfying  to  my 
judgment.  It  was  here  that  Ellen 
Terry  first  shed  the  sunlight  of  her 
buoyant  and  radiant  personality  on 
the  character  of  Portia;  it  was  the  first 
production  In  which  the  modem  spirit 
of  stage-management  asserted  itself, 
transporting  us,  as  it  did.  Into  the  at- 
mosphere of  Venice,  into  the  rarefied 
realms  of  Shakespearean  comedy. 
Since  then,  no  doubt,  millions  have 
fiocked  to  this  class  of  production,  when 
we  recall  Sir  Henry  Irvlng's  beautiful 
Shakespearean  presentations  from  1874 
to  189G;  presentations  which  Included 
"Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "Othello."  "Much 
Ado,"  "King  Lear,"  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Henry  VIII,"  "Richard  HI"  and 
"Cymbeline;"  and  when  we  remember 
Miss  Mary  Anderson's  memorable  pro- 
duction of  "A  Winter's  Tale"  at  the 
same  theatre,  where  the  Leontes  was 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  another  actor 
of  the  modern  school  (that  old  school 
which  is  eternally  new— I  might  say 
the     right     school),     not     to     mention 
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Mr.  John  Hare's  "As  You  Like  It," 
Mr.  Wilson  Barretfs  "Hamlet"  and 
"Othello,"  and  Mr.  George  Alexander's 
"As  You  Like  It"  and  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing."  Again,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  under  a  recent  management, 
one  might  have  seen  produced  in  this 
culpable  fashion  "Hamlet,"  "The  Mer- 
ry Wives  of  Windsor"  and  "Henry  IV." 
Now,  I  am  not  in  a  position,  by  means 
of  the  brutal  and  unanswerable  logic 
of  figures,  to  epeak  of  the  success 
which  attended  the  various  productions 
of  my  brother  managers;  neither  do  I 
pretend  to  declare  that  the  majority  is 
always  right;  nor  shall  I  seek  to  set  up 
commercial  success  as  the  standard  by 
which  artistic  endeavor  must  be 
gauged.  But  I  do  know  that  by  the 
public  favor  many  of  the  managers 
whom  I  have  mentioned  succeeded  in 
keeping  for  a  number  of  months  In  the 
bills  their  great  Shakespearean  produc- 
tions, and  I  believe  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate those  productions  brought  them 
ample  and  substantial  reward.  That 
we  should  look  for  that  sluttishness  of 
prosperity  which  attends  entertain- 
ments of  another  order  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question;  but  the  privilege 
of  presenting  the  masterpieces  of 
Shakespeare's  genius  is  surely  as  great 
as  that  derived  from  paying  a 
dividend  of  35  per  cent  to  a  set  of 
shareholders  in  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany. But  if  I  am  unable  to  speak 
with  authority  as  to  the  success  or 
otherwise,  which  has  attended  the  pro- 
ductions at  other  theatres,  I  can  speak 
with  authority  in  reference  to  those 
productions  for  which  I  have  been  my- 
self responsible— if,  indeed,  it  is  per- 
missible to  call  oneself  as  a  witness 
to  prove  one's  own  case.  For  the  mo- 
ment modesty  must  give  way  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation. 

In  three  years  at  Her  Majestgr's  The- 
atre three  Shakespearean  productions 
have  been  given— viz.,  "Julius  Caesar," 
"King    John"     and     '*A     Midsummer 


Night's  Dream;"  and  much,  no  doubt, 
as  it  will  shock  some  people,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  for  these  produc- 
tions I  have  tried  to  borrow  from  the 
arts  and  the  sciences  all  that  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  had  to  lend.  And 
what  has  been  the  result?  In  London 
alone  two  hundred  and  forty-two  thou- 
sand people  witnessed  "Julius  Geesar," 
over  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
came  to  see  "King  John,"  and  nearly 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were 
present  during  the  run  of  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"— in  all  a  grand 
total  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  visitors  to  these  three  produc- 
tions. And  no  doubt  my  brother  man- 
agers who  have  catered  for  the  public 
in  this  manner  could,  with  the  great 
successes  that  they  have  had,  point  to 
similar  figures.  I  think,  therefore.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  public 
taste  clearly  and  undoubtedly— whether 
that  taste  be  good  or  bad— lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  method  in  which  Shake- 
speare has  been  presented  of  late  years 
by  the  chief  metropolitan  managers. 
My  thesis  is  to  prove  that  that  taste  Is 
Justified,  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
English  theatre-goers  are  not  to  be 
stamped  as  fools  and  ignorants  because 
they  have  shown  a  decided  preference 
for  contemporary  methods. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  what  the 
public  taste  of  to-day  is.  Before  en- 
tering upon  its  defence,  I  shall  put  be- 
fore you  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 
Many  able  pens  have  been  busy  of  late, 
and  much  valuable  ink  has  been  ex- 
pended in  assuring  us  that  the  modem 
method  is  a  wrong  method,  and  that 
Shakespeare  can  only  be  rescued  from 
the  slough  into  which  he  has  fallen  by 
a  return  to  that  primitive  treatment 
which  may  be  indicated  In  such  stage 
instructions  as  "This  Is  a  forest,"  "This 
is  a  wall,"  "This  is  a  youth,"  "This  is 
a  maiden."  "This  is  a  moon."  The  first 
count  in  the  indictment,  according  to 
one  distinguished  (writer,  is  that  it  is 
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the  modem  manager's  "avowed  Inten- 
tion to  appeal  to  the  spectator  mainly 
through  the  eye."  If  that  be  so,  then 
the  manager  is  clearly  ajt  fault— but  I 
am  unacquainted  with  that  manager. 
We  are  told  that  the  manager  now- 
adays will  only  produce  those  plays  of 
Shakespeare  which  lend  themselves  to 
"ostentatious  spectacle."  If  that  be  so, 
then  the  manager  is  clearly  at  fault- 
but  I  am  still  unacquainted  with  him. 
We  are  assured  on  the  authority  of  this 
same  writer,  who  I  am  sure  would  be 
incapable  of  deliberately  arguing  from 
false  premises,  that  "in  the  most  in- 
fluential circles  of  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion, it  has  become  a  commonplace  to 
assert  that  Shakespearean  drama  can- 
not be  successfully  produced  on  the 
stage — cannot  be  rendered  tolerable  to 
any  large  section  of  the  play-going  pub- 
lic—without a  plethora  of  scenic  spec- 
tacle and  gorgeous  costumes  which  the 
student  regards  as  superfluous  and  in- 
appropriate." If  it  be  so,  the  unknown 
manager  is  once  more  at  fault  We 
may,  indeed,  take  him  to  be  a  vulgar 
rogue,  who  produces  Shakespeare  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  gain,  and  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  debauch  the  public  taste 
in  order  to  compass  his  sordid  ends. 

We  are  told  that  under  the  present 
system  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
Shakespeare's  plays  to  be  acted  con- 
stantly and  in  their  variety,  owing  to 
the  large  sums  of  money  which  have 
to  be  expended,  thus  necessitating  long 
runs.  Of  course,  if  a  large  number  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  could  follow  each 
other  without  intermission,  a  very  de- 
sirable state  of  things  would  be  at- 
tained; but  my  contention  is  that  no 
company  of  ordinary  dimensions  could 
possibly  achieve  this,  either  worthily 
or  even  satisfactorily.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration,  for  the  moment,  all  such 
questions  as  rehearsals  of  scenery  and 
effects,  it  is  impossible  for  one  set  of 
actors  properly  to  prepare  one  play  in 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  while  they  are 


playing  another  at  night.  Those  who 
have  had  any  experience  of  irehearsing 
a  Shakespearean  drama  In  a  serious 
way  will  bear  me  out  that  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  or  even  a  month,  is  insufli- 
cient  to  do  the  text  anything  like  full 
justice.  And  even  when  attempts  of 
this  kind  have  been  made,  can  it  hon- 
estly be  said  that  they  have  left  any 
lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  or 
the  fancy?  I  contend  that  greater 
seiTice  for  the  true  knowing  of  Shake- 
speare's works  is  rendered  by  the  care- 
ful production  of  (me  of  these  plays 
than  by  the  indifferent— or,  as  1  believe 
it  is  now  fashionably  called,  the  "ade- 
quate"—representation  of  half  a  dozen 
of  them.  By  deeply  impressing  an  au- 
dience, and  making  their  hearts  throb 
to  the  beat  of  the  poet's  wand,  by  en- 
thralling an  audience  by  the  magic  of 
the  actor  who  has  the  compelling  pow- 
er, we  are  enabled  to  give  Shakespeare 
a  wider  appeal  and  a  larger  franchise— 
surely  no  mean  achievement  Thou- 
sands witness  him  instead  of  hundreds; 
for  his  works  are  not  only,  or  primarily, 
for  the  literary  student;  they  are  for 
the  world  at  large.  Indeed,  there 
should  be  more  joy  over  ninety-nine 
Philistines  that  are  gained  than  over 
one  elect  that  Is  preserved.  I  contend 
that  not  only  Is  no  service  rendered  to 
Shakespeare  by  an  "adequate"  repre- 
sentation, but  that  such  performances 
are  a  disservice,  in  so  far  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  audience  will  receive 
from  them  an  impression  of  dulness. 
And  in  all  modesty  it  may  be  claimed 
that  it  is  better  to  draw  multitudes  by 
doing  Shakespeare  in  the  way  the  pub- 
lic prefers,  than  to  keep  the  theatre 
empty  by  only  presenting  him  "ade- 
quately," as  these  counsels  of  imper- 
fection would  have  us  do. 

I  take  it  that  the  proper  object  of 
putting  Shakespeare  upon  the  stage  Is 
not  only  to  provide  an  evening's  amuse- 
ment at  the  theatre,  but  also  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  further  study  of  our 
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great  poets  works.  If  performances, 
therefore,  make  but  a  fleeting  impres- 
Blon  during  the  moments  that  they  are 
In  action,  and  are  forgotten  as  soon  as 
the  playhouse  is  quitted,  the  stimulus 
for  diving  deeper  into  other  plays  than 
those  that  we  have  witnessed  must  in- 
evitably be  wanting.  For  my  own 
part,  I  admit  that  the  long  run  has  its 
disadvantages— that  it  tends  (unless 
fought  against)  to  automatic  acting  and 
to  a  lessening  of  enthusiasm,  passion 
and  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
actor;  but  what  system  is  perfect?  It 
is  a  regrettable  fact  that  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  life,  whenever  we  strive  for 
an  abstract  condition  of  things,  we  are 
apt  to  come  into  collision  with  the  con- 
crete wall  which  is  built  of  human  limi- 
tations—as many  an  idealist's  battered 
head  will  testify.  In  making  a  choice, 
one  can  only  elect  that  system  which 
has  the  smallest  number  of  drawbacks 
to  its  account  The  argument  that  the 
liabilities  involved  nowadays  in  produc- 
ing a  Shakespearean  play  on  the  mod- 
ern system  are  so  heavy  that  few  man- 
agers care  to  face  them,  and  that,  there- 
fore, unless  a  change  in  such  system 
takes,  place,  Shakespeare  will  be  ban- 
ished from  the  London  stage  altogether 
—Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  fallacious  one. 
Again  I  apologize  for  intruding  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  experience,  but  I  feel 
bound  to  state— if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  others  to  put  Shake- 
speare on  the  stage  as  magnificently 
as  they  can  afford- that  no  single  one 
of  my  Shakespearean  productions  has 
been  unattended  by  a  substantial  pecu- 
niary reward. 

I  now  come  to  deal  with  two  charges 
which  practically  come  under  one  head 
—the  impeachment  of  the  actor-man- 
ager, lie  Is  represented  as  being  capa- 
ble of  every  enormity,  of  every  shame- 
less infraction  of  every  rule  of  drama- 
tic art,  provided  only  that  he  stands 
out  from  his  fellows  and  obtains  the 
giant   share   of   notice   and   applause. 


These  two  charges  are:  first,  that  the 
text  is  ruthlessly  cut  in  order  to  give 
an  unwarranted  predominaiKie  to  cer- 
tain parts;  and  secondly,  that  the  parts 
are  not  entrusted  to  actors  capable  of 
doing  them  justice.  If  these  charges 
be  true,  the  practice  is  a  most  reprehen- 
sible one.  But  are  they  true?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  fact  that  the  old  star  system 
'has  of  late  given  way  to  all-round  casts 
of  a  high  level?  I  think  the  public 
taste  and  the  practice  of  managers  has 
been  in  this  direction— a  welcome 
change  which  has  taken  place  during 
recent  years.  In  regard  to  this  cutting 
of  the  text,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  the  process  to  an  extent  is  neces- 
sary in  the  present  day.  It  would  be 
impossible  otherwise  to  bring  most  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  within  the  three 
hours'  limit,  which  he  himself  has  de- 
scribed as  the  proper  traffic  of  the 
stage.  In  times  gone  by,  when  there 
was  practically  no  scenery  at  all,  when 
the  public  were  satisfied  to  come  to  the 
playhouse  and  remain  in  their  seats 
without  moving  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  their  performance  (taking 
solid  and  liquid  refreshment  when  It 
pleased  them),  a  much  lengthier  play 
was  possible  than  in  these  days;  but 
to  perform  any  single  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  without  excision  at  all 
would  be  to  court  failure  instead  of 
success.  To  play,  for  example,  the 
whole  of  "Hamlet"  or  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra"— the  two  longest  of  Shake- 
speare's works— without  a  cut,  would 
mean  a  stay  of  about  five  hours  In  the 
theatre.  This  would  never  be  tolerated 
now,  and  the  result  of  such  a  practice 
would  be  to  empty  the  theatre  instead 
of  to  fill  it  Modern  conditions  of  life 
obviously  do  not  admit  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  Shakespeare  himself 
did  not  represent  the  entire  play  of 
"Hamlet,"  which  was  subjected  to  ju- 
dicious cuts  in  his  own  time— and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  his  dramas 
were  ever  performed  in  their  printed 
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entirety.  Take,  for  example,  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra."  We  have  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  played  in  Shake- 
speare's own  time,  but  if  it  were,  the 
loose  construction  of  Act  III,  involving 
as  It  does  the  necessity  of  no  less  than 
eleven  changes  of  scene,  could  hardly 
have  fulfilled  the  ideal  dramatic  re- 
quirements of  even  those  days. 

Now,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Shakespearean  casts  of  the  present  day, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  parts  are  not  en- 
trusted to  the  right  exponents.  With 
all  respect,  I  submit  that  the  public 
has  the  right  to  choose  its  own  favor- 
ites; and  surely  the  manager  has  the 
right  to  select  his  own  company  from 
the  ranks  of  these  favorites,  rather  than 
from  the  ranks  of  those  whooe  practice 
—however  useful—has  been  limited  to 
the  range  of  Shakespearean  drama,  and 
who  have  not  yet  gained  their  spurs  In 
the  wider  field  of  our  arduous  calling; 
for  the  more  varied  his  experience,  the 
better  equipped  is  the  actor  for  the 
presentation  of  the  essentially  human 
characters  of  Shakespeare.  If  we  fol- 
low the  argument  to  the  end,  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more  satis- 
fying to  see  the  young  lady  who  has 
but  three  years  been  emancipated  from 
the  high  school,  playing  Ophelia  and 
Lady  Macbeth,  Beatrice,  Viola  and 
Rosalind,  than  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  Miss  Julia  Neilson  and 
other  actresses  of  their  proved  talents 
and  experience.  I  venture  to  think  thai 
the  public  is  once  more  right  What 
is  this  clamor  about  the  modem  cast? 
Not  to  cite  more  modern  instances,  let 
us  take  the  cast  of  "Henry  VIII"  at 
the  Lyceum.  Henry  Irving  as  Wolsey, 
William  Terriss  as  the  King,  Arthur 
Stirling  as  Granmer,  Forbes  Robertson 
as  Buckingham,  Alfred  Bishop  as  the 
Chamberlain,  Ellen  Terry  as  Queen 
Katharine,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bourchier  as 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Miss  La  Thi^re  as 
the  Old  Dame.  How  should  we  better 
this?      That     the     chief      parts      in 


most  Shakespearean  productions  are 
given  to  the  star  artists  is  not 
only  the  fault  of  the  manager— the  chief 
culprit  was  himself  an  author-actor- 
manager.  He  wrote  great  parts,  and 
great  parts  require  great  actors.  Shake* 
speare  and  Adequacy!  What  a  com- 
bination!   Adequacy! 

The  last  of  the  attacks  against  the 
modern  method  of  mounting  Shakes- 
peare with  which  I  propose  to  deal  Is 
the  accusation  that  under  the  present 
system  scenic  embellishment  is  not  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  or  subordinate  to 
the  dramatic  interest    To  this  I  say» 
that  worthily  to  represent  Shakespeare 
the  scenic  embellishment  should  be  as 
beautiful  and  costly  as  the  subject  of 
the  drama  seems  to  demand;  that  It 
should  not  be  subordinate  to,  but  rather 
harmonious  with,   the  dramatic  inter- 
est, like  every  other  element  of  art  in- 
troduced    Into     the      representation^ 
whether  those  arts  be  of  acting,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  music,  or  what  not.  The 
man  who  in  his  dramatic  genius  has 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  Shake- 
speare is  probably  Wagner.    Did  Wag- 
ner regard  his  work  as  independent  of 
the  aids  which  his  time  gave  him  to 
complete  the  illusion  of  the  spectator? 
No;  he  availed  himself  of  all  the  effects 
which  modern  art  could  help  him,  no 
doubt   saying   to   himself   as    MoUdre 
said,   "Je  prends  mon  bien  od  je  le 
trouve."    All  these  he  enslaved  in  the 
service    of     the      theatre.      Wagner's 
works  are  primarily  dramas  heightened 
by  the  aid  of  music,  of  scenery,  of  at- 
mosphere, of  costumes,  all  gorgeous  or 
simple    as    the      situation      requires. 
Stripped  of  these  aids,  would  Wagner 
have  the  deep  effect  on  audiences  such 
as  wfe  have    witnessed   at  Bayreuth? 
No!    Every  man  should  avail  himself 
of  the  aids  which  his  generation  affords 
him.    It  is  only  the  weakling  who  harks 
back  to  the  methods  of  a  by-gone  gen- 
eration.   That  painter  is  surely  greater 
who  sees  nature— human  and  otherwise 
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— "With  the  clear  eyes  of  his  own  time 
rather  than  through  the  blurred  spec- 
tacles of  a  by-gone  age.  Indeed,  no 
man  is  great  in  any  walk  of  life  unless 
he  is  in  the  best  sense  of  his  time.  A 
good  workman  does  not  quarrel  with 
the  tools  his  generation  has  given  him, 
any  more  than  a  good  general  will  re- 
ject the  weapons  of  modem  warfare 
on  the  ground  that  muzzle-loaders  were 
"good  enough"  for  his  forefathers. 

Having  noticed  what  there  is  to  be 
said  against  the  modem  stage,  let  us 
now  see  what  the  modem  stage  has  to 
say  for  itself.  I  take  It  that  the  entire 
business  of  the  stage  is— Illusion.  To 
gain  this  end  all  means  are  fair.  Illu- 
sion is  the  first  and  last  word  of  the 
stage;  all  that  aids  illusion  is  good,  all 
that  destroys  illusion  is  bad.  This  sim- 
ple law  governs  us— or  should  govern 
us.  In  that  compound  of  all  the  arts 
which  is  the  art  of  the  modem  theatre 
the  sweet  grace,  of  restraint  is,  of 
course,  necessary,  and  the  scenic  em- 
bellishments should  not  overwhelm  the 
dramatic  interest— or  the  balance  is  up- 
set—the illusion  gone!  This  nice  bal- 
ance depends  upon  the  tact  of  the  pre- 
siding artist,  and  often  the  greatest 
illusion  will  be  attained  by  the  simplest 
means.  For  instance„a  race  run  off  the 
stage  and  witnessed  by  an  excited  and 
Interested  crowd  of  actors  will  prob- 
ably be  more  effective  than  one  devised 
of  cardboard  horses  jerking  to  the  win- 
ning-post In  the  face  of  the  audience. 
Is  Illusion  destroyed  by  getting  as  near 
as  we  can  to  a  picture  of  the  real  thing? 
Supposing  that  in  the  course  of  a  play 
a  scene  is  placed  ''Before  a  castle,"  and 
a  reference  is  made  in  the  dialogue  to 
the  presence  of  the  castle,  would  It  be 
disturbing  to  an  audience's  imagination 
to  see  that  castle  painted  on  the  cloth? 
If  it  did  so  disturb  an  audience,  then 
the  castle  would  be  out  of  place.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  audience  turned  to  one 
another  and  whispered,  **That  is  a 
castle— how  extraordinary!"  that  would 


be  breaking  the  illusion.  Bven  more 
disturbing,  however,  would  it  be  for 
the  audience  to  turn  to  one  another 
and  to  whisper,  "But  there  ain't  no 
castle!"  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in 
former  times  a  finely  painted  scene 
would  have  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  audience  because  it  was  unexpect- 
ed—but now  appropriate  illustration  is 
the  normal  condition  of  the  theatre.  I 
repeat  that  I  can  understand  such 
writers  as  Hazlltt,  Lamb  and  Bmerson 
declaring  that  they  preferred  that 
Shakespeare  should  not  be  preeented  on 
the  stage  at  all,  for  there  is  undoubted- 
ly a  tendency,  in  performances  other 
than  those  of  the  first  order,  to  destroy 
the  illusion  of  the  highly  cultured;  and 
I  can  conceive  that  such  a  one  would 
say  to  liimself,  "Why  undergo  the  un- 
necessary discomfort  and  expense  of  a 
visit  to  the  theatre,  when  I  can  read 
my  Shakespeare  at  ease  in  my  arm- 
chair?" I  can  realize  that  a  satisfac- 
tory result  may  be  obtained  by  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  <NxLinary 
attire  playing  before  a  green  baize  cur- 
tain, and  reciting  the  verse  without  re- 
course to  stage  appointments  of  any 
kind,  for  the  imaglDation  would  not 
be  offended  by  inappropriate  accessor- 
ies. But  I  cannot  admit  a  compromise 
between  this  primitive  form  of  dra- 
matic representation  and  that  which 
obtains  to-day.  It  must  be  a  frank 
convention  or  an  attempt  at  complete 
illusion.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  we 
have  a  scene  which  takes  place  in 
Athens;  it  would  be  better  to  have  no 
scene  at  all  than  a  view  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  Road. 

But  possibly  the  best  means  of  Justi- 
fying the  modem  method  of  putting 
Shakespeare  upon  the  stage,  and  the 
public's  liking  of  that  method,  is  to 
demonstrate  that  in  principle,  at  least, 
it  departs  in  no  way  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  dramatist  himself  indicat- 
ed that  his  works  should  be  ];Hre8ented. 
Let  us  call  Shakespeare  himself  as  a 
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witness  on  this  issue,  and  show  that  he 
not  only  foresaw,  but  desired,  the  sys- 
tem of  production  that  is  now  most  in 
the  public  favor.  Surely  no  complaint 
can  be  raised  against  those  who  seek, 
in  putting  an  author's  work  upon  the 
stage,  to  carry  out  the  author's  wishes 
in  the  matter,  as  it  is  better  to  fc^ow 
those  directions  than  to  listen  to  the 
critics  of  three  hundred  years  later,  who 
clamor  for  a  system  exactly  opposite 
to  the  one  which  the  author  distinctly 
advocated.  In  spite  of  what  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  I  adhere  to  my 
feeling  of  the  prelude  to  "Henry  V," 
and  contend  that  in  those  most  beautiful 
Unes  Shakespeare  regretted  the  defl- 
ciencies  of  the  stage  of  his  day,  for  it 
Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  writing 
those  lines  he  did  not  mean  the  opposite 
of  what  he  said,  as  we  are  ingeniously 
told  he  did.  Here  it  will  be  seen  what 
store  Shakespeare  sets  on  Illusion  for 
the  theatre,  and  how  he  implores  the 
spectator  to  supply  by  means  of  his 
imagination  the  deficiencies  of  the 
stage.  It  is,  of  course,  imi>ossible  on 
the  stage  to  hold  in  numbers  **the  vasty 
fields  of  France"— but  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  suggest  those  "vasty  fields." 
Can  it  be  reasonably  argued  that,  be- 
cause in  these  lines  he  prays  his  audi- 
tors to  employ  the  powers  of  their 
imagination,  therefore  we  in  these  days 
are  to  be  debarred  from  helping  that 
imagination  with  the  means  at  hand? 
But  if  we  would  get  a  really  just  view 
of  Shakespeare's  notions  of  how  his 
dialogue  and  action  were  to  be  theatri- 
cally assisted,  we  need  do  nothing  else 
than  turn  to  the  stage  directions  of  his 
plays.  To  take  three  examples,  I  would 
beg  you  carefully  to  read  the  stage  in- 
structions in  "The  Tempest,"  "Henry 
VIII"  and  "Pericles,"  and  ask  your- 
selves why,  if  Shakespeare  contem- 
plated nothing  in  the  way  of  what  we 
term  a  production,  he  gave  such  minute 
directions  for  effects  which,  even  in  our 
time  of  artistic  and  scientific  mounting. 


are  difficult  of  realization.  Surely  do 
one  reading  the  vision  of  Katharine  of 
Aragon  can  come  to  any  other  conclu* 
sion  than  that  Shakespeare  intended  to 
leave  as  little  to  the  imagination  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  put  upon  the  stage  as 
gorgeous  and  as  complete  a  picture  as 
the  resources  of  the  theatre  could  sup- 
ply. 

And  are  we  not  inclined  to  under- 
value a  little  the  stage  resources  of  the 
Elizabethan  period?  Are  we  not  prone 
to  assume  that  Shakespeare  had  far 
less  in  this  direction  to  his  hand  than 
we  give  him  credit  for?  Of  scenery  in 
the  public  theatres  there  was  practi- 
cally none,  but  in  the  private  houses 
and  in  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  when 
plays  were  played  at  the  celebration  of 
births  and  marriages  and  comlngs-of- 
age,  we  find  that  mounting,  scenery, 
costume  and  music  were  largely  em- 
ployed as  adjuncts  to  these  j;)erform- 
ances.  In  fact,  when  we  read  the  de- 
scription of  some  of  the  masques  and 
interludes,  when  we  consider  the  gor- 
geousness  of  display  and  the  money 
that  was  expended  for  only  single  per- 
formances, we  may  well  doubt  whether, 
even  in  our  day,  we  have  surpassed 
what  our  forefathers  of  three  centuries 
ago  attained.  So  that  in  justifying  the 
lavishness  of  modern  productions  we 
are  not  altogether  thrown  back  upon 
the  theory  of  Shakespeare's  "prophetic 
vision"  of  what  the  stage  would  com- 
pass when  he  bad  been  laid  in  his 
grave.  These  shows  were  undoubtedly 
witnessed  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and 
it  is.  indeed,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  acquired  the  love  of  gorgeous 
stage  decorations  from  such  perform- 
ances witnessed  by  him  In  early  life. 
Take  the  question  of  what  we  call 
properties;  Shakespeare,  more  than 
any  other  author  seems  to  demand 
these  at  every  turn.  Swords,  helmets, 
doublets,  rings  and  bracelets,  caskets 
and  crowns  are  the  inevitable  parapher- 
nalia of    the    Shakespearean   drama; 
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while  as  to  music,  the  existence  of  an 
orchestra  is  vouched  for  by  the  recent 
discovery  by  a  German  savant  of  a 
contemporary  drawing  of  the  interior 
of  the  old  Swan  Theatre.  This  draw- 
In^  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's 
remarkable  "Life  of  Shalcespeare,"  and 
proves  conclusively  that  instrumental- 
ists were  employed  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  spoken  words,  as  indeed 
Shakespeare's  stage  instructions  con- 
tinually indicate  they  should.  When 
we  come  to  the  question  of  costumes, 
the  case  is  even  stronger.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  Globe  Theatre— an  event,  by 
the  way,  due  to  the  realism  of  Shake- 
speare's stage  management— has  robbed 
us  of  many  important  documents,  but 
in  the  inventory  still  in  existence  of 
the  costume  wardrobe  of  a  London 
theatre  in  Shakespeare's  time  C'Hens- 
lowe's  Diary")  there  are  mentioned 
particular  costumes  for  cardinals, 
shepherds,  kings,  clowns,  friars  and 
fools;  green  coats  for  Robin  Hood's 
men,  and  a  green  gown  for  Maid  Mar- 
ian; a  white  and  gold  doublet  for 
Henry  V,  and  a  robe  for  Longshanks, 
besides  surplices,  copes,  damask  frocks, 
gowns  of  cloth  of  gold  and  of  cloth  of 
silver,  taffeta  gown,  calico  gowns,  vel- 
vet coats,  satin  coats,  frieze  coats. 
Jerkins  of  yellow  leather  and  of  black 
leather,  red  suits,  gray  suits,  French 
pierrot  suits,  a  robe  "for  to  go  invisi- 
bell"  and  four  farthingales.  There  are 
also  entries  of  Spanish,  Moorish  and 
Danish  costumes,  of  helmets,  lances, 
painted  shields,  imperial  crowns  and 
papal  tiaras,  as  well  as  of  costumes  for 
Turkish  janissaries,  Roman  senators 
and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  High 
Olympus. 

No  dramatist  of  the  French,  English 
or  Athenian  stage  relies  as  Shakespeare 
does  for  his  effects  on  the  dress  of  his 
actors;  he  not  only  appreciated  the 
value  of  costume  in  adding  plctu- 
resqueness  to  poetry,  but  he  saw  how 
important  It  Is  as  a  means  for  produc- 


ing certain  dramatic  results.  Many  of  his 
plays,  such  as  **Measure  for  Measure," 
"Twelfth  Night,"  the  "Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,"  "All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  "Cymbeline."  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  and  many  others,  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  character  of  the  various 
dresses  worn  by  the  hero  and  heroine, 
and  unless  these  dresses  be  accurate, 
the  author's  effect  will  be  lost. 

I  have  endeavored  to  call  Shakes- 
peare as  a  witness  for  the  justification 
of  the  public  taste  through  the  means 
of  his  printed  words;  we  have,  as  it 
were,  taken  his  evidence  on  comlssion; 
and  I  could  have  cited,  had  time  per- 
mitted, the  delightful  scene  in  the  last 
act  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
which  is  itself  the  most  humorously 
satirical  skit  on  the  primitive  methods 
of  the  stage— and  the  ruthless  exposi- 
tion of  which  shows  how  Shakespeare 
himself,  in  his  amusing  lament  of  ade- 
quacy, stood  forth  as  the  staunch  ad- 
vocate of  a  wider  stage  art  If  we  are 
to  mount  his  plays  In  the  manner  of 
his  time,  we  may  go  further  and  hold 
that,  because  in  Shakespeare's  day  fe- 
male parts  were  represented  by  boys,  this 
system  should  be  adhered  to  to-day.  It 
is  true  that  the  practice  is  still  in  vogue 
in  pantomime,  but  I  question  whether 
the  severest  sticklers  for  the  methods 
of  Ellzabetha  n  days  would  advocate  that 
Ophelia  should  be  represented  by  Mr. 
This  and  Desdemona  by  Mr.  That. 
Accuracy  of  detail,  for  the  sake  of 
perfect  Illusion,  is  necessary  for  us. 
What  we  have  to  see  is  that  the  details 
are  not  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
principal  theme,  and  this  they  never 
can  do  while  they  are  carefully  and 
reasonably  introduced.  As  Victor 
Hugo  says,  "the  smallest  details  of 
history  and  domestic  life  should  be 
minutely  studied  and  reproduced  by 
the  manager,  but  only  as  a  means  to 
Increase  the  reality  (not  the  realism)  of 
the  whole  work,  and  to  drive  into  the 
obscurest  corners  of  a  play  an  atmos- 
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phere  of  the  general  and  pulsating  life 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  characters 
are  truest  and  the  catastrophes  conse- 
quently the  most  poignant." 

The  art  of  the  theatre  is  of  compara- 
tively modem  birth— it  has  become 
more  widely  appealing,  because  it  has 
embraced  within  its  scope  many  arts 
and  many  sciences,  and  because, 
through  their  aids,  it  epitomizes  for  us 
in  an  appealing  and  attractive  form, 
the  thoughts,  the  aspirations,  the  hu- 
mors and  the  passions  of  humanity,  as 
expressed  by  the  dramatist.  As  Camp- 
bell wrote  In  his  valedictory  stanzas 
to  John  Philip  Kemble:— 

His  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts 
Which  only  acting  lends— 
The  youngest  of  the  sl«ter  Arts 
Where  all  their  beauty  blends. 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express 
Full  many  a  tone  or  thought  sublime; 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 
Steals  but  a  glan^ce  of  time. 
But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought 
Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come; 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought 
And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  which 
I  would  fain  touch  upon  before  I  end 
this  paper— and  that  is  the  point  of  vieiw 
of  the  artist  himself.  He  works  not 
only  for  the  public;  he  works,  and  I 
think  should  work,  primarily  for  him- 
self. To  satisfy  his  own  artistic  con- 
science should  be  his  first  aim— and  this 
is  what  the  public,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, appreciates  and  respects.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  pandering 
to  the  public  taste,  I  maintain  that  the 
artist  himself  would  not  remain  satis- 
fled  with  tawdry  productions.  Even 
were  the  public  indifferent  on  this  point 
(which  happily,  it  is  not),  it  should  still 
be  the  actor's  best  endeavor  to  aim  at 
the  highest  that  Is  within  his  reach 
and  to  exhaust  the  resources  which  his 
generation  has  given  him.  It  is,  I 
maintain,  a  fallacy  to  say  that  the  man- 
ager merely  follows  the  public  taste; 


by  giving  a  supply  of  his  best  he  often 
creates  a  demand  for  what  is  good; 
and  it  is  largely  his  initiative— the  stim- 
ulus which  his  individual  enthusiasm 
and  imagination  give  to  the  production 
of  great  works— which  preserves  for 
those  works  the  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  the  public  which  follows  him. 
Perhaps  the  ideal  of  the  artist  is  not  al- 
ways understanded  of  the  public,  but 
unless  he  keeps  his  Ideal  high,  be  sure 
the  public  will  not  regard  him.  I  do 
not  claim  that  in  this  he  is  necessarily 
guided  by  a  self-conscious  code  of 
ethics— It  is  oftenest  his  ambition  that 
impels  him  to  the  highest  work  of 
which  he  is  capable.  He  cannot,  in 
fact,  be  merely  adequate.  And  who 
are  the  trustees  of  the  stage's  good? 
Despite  the  dicta  of  literary  coteries,  I 
maintain  that  the  only  men  who  have 
ever  done  anything  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  higher  forms  of  the  drama, 
the  only  men  who  have  made  any  sac- 
rifice to  preserve  a  love  of  Shakespeare 
among  the  people,  the  only  men  who 
have  held  high  the  banner  of  the  play- 
house, on  which  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare is  inscribed,  are  the  actors  them- 
selves. 

These  thoughts  were  passing  through 
my  mind  on  a  recent  Saturday  night, 
when  the  curtain  had  fallen  for  the 
last  time  on  Fairyland— when  the  lights 
of  Fairyland  had  one  by  one  gone  out 
and  the  fairies  had  gone  home  to  bed. 
I  was  pacing  the  darkened  stage,  tak- 
ing a  final  farewell  of  the  scene  of  our 
happy  revels,  when,  by  the  magic  of 
imagination,  as  it  were  by  the  touch  of 
Titania's  wand,  the  empty  stage  was 
filled  with  another  fairyland— the  fairy- 
land of  the  Elysian  Fields— an  unfamil- 
iar scene,  peopled  with  vaguely  famil- 
iar forms.  There,  clad  in  his  habit  aa 
he  lived,  was  a  spare  figure,  the  domed 
arch  of  whose  brow  and  whose  serene 
smile  reminded  mje  strangely  of  a  bust 
I  had  once  seen  in  a  Warwickshire 
church.    I  noticed  that  round  his  neck 
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he  wore  an  Elizabethan  mff.  There, 
too,  was  a  little  man  in  powdered  wig 
and  flowered  dressing-gown,  reciting 
now  and  then  snatches  of  blank  verse 
which  awakened  the  echoes  of  my 
memory,  and  who  was  occasionally 
addressed  as  "Davy."  The  third  was 
a  portly  and  portentous  flgnre  clad  In 
a  snuff -colored,  square-cut  coat  and 
wearing  an  ample  wig.  The  last  was 
the  first  to  speak: 

**Sir!"  said  the  strangely  material- 
looking  spirit,  "in  Heaven's  name  what 
think  you  of  the  way  they  are  present- 
ing your  plays  on  earth?*' 

The  poet  only  smiled. 

"Sir!"  the  other  persisted,  "as  a  com- 
mentator I  protest  It  seems  to  me  to 
lampoon  antiquity  that  works  of  lite- 
rary merit  such  as  yours  undoubtedly 
possess  should  be  decked  out  for  the 
delectation  of  a  new-fangled  posterity 
with  the  vulgar  aids  of  scenic  embel- 
lishment and  with  prodigious  and  im- 
pertinent supererogation." 

Then  he  of  the  ruff  spoke  with  a 
serene  tolerance.  I  could  not  quite 
catch  his  words,  but  they  were  some- 
thing to  this  effect:— 


I  care  not  how  'tis  done,  so   'tis  well 

done. 
My    world    is    not    for    pedagogues 

alone— 
What   is    that    passage,    Davy,    from 

"King  Hal." 
Where  Chorus    speaks    my    thoughts 

anent  the  stage, 
Its  narrow  limits  and  its  endless  aims? 

Then  he  of    the  flowered    dressing- 
gown  raised  his  voice:— 

O,    for   a  muse  of   fire,    that    would 

ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention, 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarcbs  to  behold  the  swelling 

scene! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like 

himself, 


Assume  the  port  of  Mars;  and  at  his 

heels, 
lioash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine^ 

sword,  and  fire 
Crouch  for  employment    But  pardon, 

gentles  all. 
The  flat    unraisM    spirits    that    have 

dar'd 
On  this   unworthy    scaffold   to   bring 

forth 
Bo  great  an  object;   can  this   cockpit 

hold 
The  vasty  flelds  of  France?    Or  may 

we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincoort? 
O,  pardon!  Since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million; 
And    let    us,    ciphers    to    this    great 

accompt, 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 
Suppose  within    the   girdle    of   these 

walls 
Are  now   confined  two   mighty   mon- 
archies, 
Whose  high    uprearM    and    abutting 

fronts. 
The     perik)UB     narrow     ocean    parts 

asunder; 
Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your 

thoughts; 

Ittto  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 

And  make  imaginary  puissance. 
****** 

And  so  our  scene  must   to    the  battle 

fly; 
Where— oh,  for  pity;   we  (E^all   much 

disgrace 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged 

foils. 
Right  ill-disposed  in  brawl  ridiculous. 
The  name  of  Agincourt. 


*(i 


*But  sir,"  persisted  the  critic,  "is 
a  poor  player,  whose  titie  to  a  place 
among  the  arts  I  as  a  literary  author- 
ity dispute,  to  be  permitted  to  put  the 
stomp  of  his  time  on  the  literature  of 
past  centuries,  and  by  the  public  of  his 
hour  to  desecrate  antiquity?" 

"Fudge!"  said  the  poet  dropping  into 
prose.  "Tell  him,  Davy,  that  passage 
in  the  Danish  play  in  which  I  speak  of 
the  stage  and  its  place  In  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  world.** 
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Then  the  little  man  with  the  pow- 
dered wig  loomed  large,  as  with  pride 
he  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  playing, 
"whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now, 
was  and  is  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mir- 
ror up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her 
own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and 
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the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure." 

**Sir!"  said  the  shadow  of  the  learned 
man— "Sir!"  and  the  vision  began  to 
fade— "Sir!"  it  faltered— and  silence 
fell  again. 

J7.  Beerhohm  Tree. 
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Not  many  young  Englishmen  havhig 
opportunities  of  advancement  abroad 
have  been  asked  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  their  time  to  remain  at  home  for 
their  country's  good,  but  we  have  the 
record  of  one  in  Lyon  Playfair.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  accepting  a  professorship  at 
Toronto,  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
through  Faraday,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised by  receiving  an  invitation  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  visit  him  at  Drayton 
Manor.  There  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
plained that  several  men  of  science  had 
expressed  their  regret  at  his  leaving; 
that  for  himself  it  was  his  Interest  In 
public  rather  than  personal  affairs  that 
induced  him  to  intervene;  and  that  If 
he  would  remain  in  England  ho  would 
find  him  employment  suitable  for  his 
abilities;  and  he  tendered  him  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect.  Playfair 
declined  the  memorandum,  but  gave  up 
Canada.  Men  of  science  were  then 
scarce.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  forget 
him,  and  the  services  that  Playfair 
lived  to  render  at  home  were  many 
times  greater  than  the  sagacious  states- 
man could  have  foreseen.  His  coun- 
trymen even  now  do  not  fully  recog- 
nize the  measure  of  their  Indebtedness 
to  him;  he  attained  to  high  influence, 
and  became  k  peer,  but  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  common  weal  brought  good 
to  multitudes  to  whom  he  was  un- 
known. 


Nobody  who  met  the  small-statured 
man  in  later  years  for  the  first  time 
"could  have  dreamed  of  the  work  he 
had  done,  and  the  great  things  he  had 
accomplished  in  his  busy  life.  Few 
possibly  would  have  imagined  that  one 
who  bore  his  load  of  learning  so  lightly 
and  easily  was  the  master  of  stores  of 
knowledge  such  as  It  is  given. to  few 
amongst  us  to  profess."  His  "Memoirs 
and  Correspondence"  show  him  to  have 
been  a  man  whose  whole  faculty  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  fellows, 
most  conspicuously  in  shaping  to  their 
use  the  new  knowledge  which  science 
was  accumulating.^  The  Autobiography 
is  edited  and  supplemented  by  Shr 
Wemyss  Reld,  whose  knowledge  of  af- 
fairs gives  additional  interest  The 
book  should  be  in  every  public  library, 
and  be  widely  read  by  young  English- 
men. "To  Lyon  Playfair,"  says  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid,  "the  good  of  his  country 
was  a  thing  to  be  pursued,  not  merely 
in  the  Senate,  or  in  contested  fields, 
but  In  the  laboratory  and  the  council 
room,  in  social  intercourse  and  In  the 
humdrum  rounds  of  dally  life.  It  was 
a  thing  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  no 
matter  how  incongruous  with  public 
work  the  scene  or  the  circumstances 
might  be.  It  was  something  calling  not 
so  much  for  isolated  deeds  of  heroism 

^  **  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Ltoh 
Playfair— Lord  Playfair  of  St.  Andrews,  o.o.b.** 
By  Wemyss  Beld  (Cassell  A  Co.). 
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as  for  a  patient  and  unremitting  care, 
extending  even  to  the  most  trivial  tasl^s 
and  incidents/'  Is  not  this  the  type  of 
man  that  the  England  of  the  twentieth 
century  must  also  cherish? 

Lyon  Playfair  was  born  in  India, 
and  sent  home  when  little  more  than  an 
Infant,  to  St.  Andrews,  where  his 
grandfather  was  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  one  of  his  uncles  became 
his  guardian,  placing  him  in  the  care  of 
a  widowed  sister.  Six  years  later  his 
mother  brought  the  younger  children 
also  home,  and  herself  undertook  the 
oversight  of  her  family.  He  was  a 
young  man  when  he  first  made 
real  acquaintance  with  his  father,  on 
his  return  from  India,  where  he  held 
high  position  in  the  medical  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Lyon  was 
but  a  lad  of  fourteen  when  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  University. 
One  of  his  earlier  recollections  was  a 
lecture  on  "Water." 

I  recollect  copying  the  lecturer's  de- 
scription of  water.— Water,  said  the 
philosopher.  Is  composed  of  two  abya- 
mal  elements,  i>os8ible  of  only  one  in 
fundamental  differentiation  of  molecu- 
lar construction.  It  is  a  fluid  of  exqui- 
site limpidity,  capable  of  solidification 
on  one  side,  and  gasiflcaton  on  the 
other.  In  the  solid  state  it  belongs  to 
the  hexagonal  system,  and  is  a  double 
six-sided  pyramid  with  one  axis  of 
double  refraction,  ^olid,  liquid,  gase- 
ous, it  is  a  type  of  matter. 

When  his  mother  returned  to  India, 
he  was  sent  to  an  uncle's  office  in  Glas- 
gow, but  was  allowed  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  study  for  medicine.  Then  he 
entered  the  Andersonian  College  and 
placed  himself  under  Professor  Gra- 
ham, one  of  the  most  original  investi- 
gators of  his  time.  Amongst  his  fel- 
low students  were  Livingstone  and 
James  Young,  the  founder  of  the  paraf- 
fin-oil industry,  who  alwasrs  ascribed 
his  success  in  the  world  to  a  practical 


suggestion  from  Playfair.  Livingstone 
occasionally  wrote  to  him  from  Africa 
on  subjects  of  scientific  interest,  but 
it  was  not  till  twenty  years  later,  when 
they  met,  that  he  identified  the  trav- 
eller with  the  shy  companion  of  student 
days. 

When  his  wife  returned  to  Scotland, 
early  in  1859,  she  came  direct,  and 
without  notice,  to  my  house  in  Edin- 
burgh. There  happened  to  be  a  large 
dinner  party  when  Mrs.  Livingstone, 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  was  ushered 
into  the  dining  room,  in  naturally  a 
travel-stained  dress.  The  announce- 
ment of  her  name  assured  her  tiie 
warmest  reception  from  every  one. 
Mrs.  Livingstone  was  most  anxious  to 
join  her  children  that  night,  but  did 
not  know  their  address,  although  she 
thought  they  lived  in  one  of  the  long- 
est streets  of  the  city.  I  immediately 
got  two  or  three  porters  to  divide  the 
street  between  them,  and  call  at  every 
house.  In  time  we  discovere^f  the  ad- 
dress of  the  lady  to  whom  the  children 
had  come  on  a  visit,  and  the  anxious 
mother  was  able  to  join  them. 

To  his  great  disappointment,  Playfair 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  medical 
studies,  the  atmosphere  both  of  the 
dissecting  rooms  and  the  hospital  af- 
fecting his  health.  His  father  advised 
ihlm  to  seek  a  career  in  India,  but  the 
scientific  men  in  Calcutta  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  his  true  calling,  and 
several  of  them,  without  saying  any- 
thing to  him,  wrote  to  his  father,  who 
was  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  advising 
that  he  should  be  sent  bade  to  Europe 
to  finish  his  chemical  studies.  His 
father  at  once  advised  his  going  back 
to  London,  and  joining  his  old  teacher 
Graham,  who  had  become  professor  at 
University  College.  Graham  appointed 
him  private  assistant  in  his  researches, 
and  the  next  year  sent  him  to  Giessen 
in  Germany,  to  study  under  Llebig, 
who  greeted  him  with  words  that 
showed  he  was  already  acquainted  with 
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his  attainments.  He  gave  in  his  name 
and  introduced  himself  as  a  pupil  of 
Graham's,  when  Liebig  laughingly 
said,  *'You  might  have  added  that  you 
are  the  discoverer  of  iodo-sulphuric 
acid,"  which  he  had  recently  described. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  his  career.  Lleblg  set  him 
quickly  to  work;  sent  him  to  be  his 
representative  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  and  not  long 
afterwards  engaged  him  to  translate 
his  "Chemistry  of  Agriculture."  When, 
two  years  later,  Liebig  visited  England, 
Playfair  was  his  companion  and  cicerone 
in  a  series  of  visits  which  he  made  to 
the  great  agriculturists,  and  his  name 
thus  became  closely  associated  with 
one  of  European  fame. 

While  he  was  still  at  Oeissen.  he  re- 
ceived an  offer  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Glitheroe,  to  become  chemical  manager 
of  his  calico  printing  works.  He  was 
to  meet  him  in  London  at  twelve  o'clock 
that  day  week.  Those  were  coaching 
days,  the  ice  on  the  Rhine  was  break- 
ing, and  the  villages  through  which 
the  road  ran  were  flooded;  but  Playfair 
got  to  I^ondon  in  time. 

I  reached  Spring  Gardens  at  a  quar- 
ter to  twelve  on  the  day  appointed; 
walking  up  and  down  the  street  till 
two  minutes  to  the  hour,  1  presented 
myself  in  the  room  just  as  the  Horse 
Guards  clock  struck  twelve.  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  gentlemanly-looking  old 
man,  sat  with  a  watch  in  his  hand.  He 
said,  "You  are  very  punctual,"  and  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  work.  He 
then  stated  that  his  intention  had  been 
to  offer  me  £300  a  year,  rising  to 
£400,  but  on  account  of  my  punctual- 
ity on  the  day  and  hour  named,  he 
would  make  his  offer  £400,  rising  to 
£600. 

His  sojourn  at  Glitheroe  gave  him 
a  manufacturing  experience  which  was 
of  sen'ice  all  his  life;  but  the  demand 
for  these  Glitheroe  calicoes,  which  were 
used  by  the  upper  hundreds,  was  al- 


ready ceasing,  and  Playfair  found  it 
expedient  to  withdraw.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  been  appointed  Honorary  Professor 
of  Ghemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Manchester,  a  city  foremost  in  large 
ideas.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  re- 
ceived the  invitation  from  Toronto  for- 
warded by  Faraday,  and  that  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  saw  him.  For  a  little  time  it 
seemed  uncertain  from  what  quarter 
he  must  look  for  an  income,  but  he 
was  not  left  long  in  darkness. 

Science  was  about  to  make  new 
claims  upon  the  nation,  not  only  to  un- 
veil the  wonders  won  from  experiment, 
but  to  descend  among  the  people,  and 
insist  upon  a  bond  fide  obedience  to  her 
laws.  She  was  thus  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  surest  and  most  vig- 
orous of  its  reformers.  When  it  was 
resolved  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission 
to  Inquire  into  the  state  of  large  towns 
and  populous  districts.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
wrote  to  Playfair  and  offered  him  a 
seat  on  it.  The  Presldwit  was  to  be 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch;  Professor 
Owen  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  and 
other  well-known  men  were  amongst 
its  members;  Playfair  was  still  a  young 
man,  but  his  selection  was  justified 
by  his  work.  Edwin  Ghadwick's  report 
as  secretai'y  of  the  Poor  Law  Gommis- 
sion  on  "The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
People"  had  prepared  the  way  by 
arousing  attention.  We  have  come  to 
another  as  serious  crisis,  and  need  as 
effective  action  to-day  In  dealing  with 
the  housing  of  the  poor;  it  may  be 
helpful  to  note  what  this  earlier  move- 
ment achieved.  Playfair  asked  to  have 
the  large  towns  of  Lancashire  as  his 
charge,  and  had  Dr.  Angus  Smith  as 
an  assistant  commissioner. 

One- tenth  of  the  population  of 
IManchoster  at  that  time  lived  in 
cellars,  and  one-seventh  of  that 
of  Liverpool.  Infantile  mortality 
was  so  excessive  that  more  than 
half  of  all   the  children  bom   In   the 
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manufacturing  towns  perished  before 
they  had  reached  five  years  of  age.  The 
health  reforms  which  were  at  this  time 
initiated  wrought  great  changes 
throughout  the  country.  At  a  later 
period,  when  a  knowledge  of  the  needs 
and  laws  of  health  was  more  general, 
Playfair  estimated  that  the  saving  of 
life  over  the  whole  country  was,  in  a 
single  decade,  102,000. 

While  chemist  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Playfair  carried  forward  many 
useful  researches,  but  there  was  acarce- 
ly  a  month  in  which  the  Government 
did  not  ask  his  services.  One  of  the 
first  demands  upon  him  was  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. It  was  found  to  be  so  bad  that 
uo  one  dare  publish  the  report. 

At  that  time  a  great  main  sewer  ran 
through  the  court  yard,  and  the  whole 
palace  was  in  untrapped  connection 
with  it.  To  illustrate  this,  I  painted  a 
small  room  on  the  basement  floor  with 
white  lead,  and  EOiowed  that  It  was 
bla:ckened  next  morning.  The  kitchens 
were  furnished  with  batteries  of  char- 
coal fires  without  flues,  and  fumee 
went  up  to  the  royal  nurseries.  l>o 
prove  this,  I  mixed  pounded  pastilles 
with  gunpowder,  and  exploded  the 
mixture  in  the  kitchens.  The  smell  of 
the  pastilles  pervaded  the  whole 
house,  and  brought  down,  as  I  wished, 
the  High  Ck)urt  officials  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  The  architect  was  im- 
mediately called  upon  to  prepare  plans 
for  putting  Buckingham  Palace  into  a 
proper  condition. 

The  Board  of  Health  required  him 
to  report  on  graveyards,  and  to  analyze 
all  the  water  proposed  for  the  supply 
of  towns.  The  Admiralty  placed  a 
sum  of  money  at  his  disposal  to  deter- 
mine the  best  coals  suited  for  steam 
navigation.  There  was  a  terrible  col- 
liery explosion  at  Jarrow,  and  he  was 
sent  to  investigate  the  cause.  The  de- 
scent was  one  of  great  peril,  but  it  was 
accomplished  in  safety.    He  went  down 


accompanied  by  two  volunteers;  at 
the  top  of  the  shaft,  when  he  returned, 
iwere  three  miners  in  working  dress, 
who  had  prepared  to  go  down  and 
search  for  their  bodies,  believing  they 
would  not  return.  A  short  time  after- 
wards there  was  a  dispute  in  the  New- 
castle district,  and  a  strike  was  immi- 
nent, when  masters  and  men  united  to 
ask  his  arbitration;  he  was  in  Brittany, 
but  at  once  came  home,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  effecting  a  settlement  At 
the  time  of  the  Irish  Famine  he  was 
asked  to  select  two  men  In  whom  he 
had  confldence  to  unite  with  him  in  a 
commission  of  inquiry;  and  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  make  known  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  calamity,  to  meet  which 
all  remedial  measures  were  insufficient 
During  the  chdlera  epidemic  he  went 
as  volunteer  to  several  large  towns  to 
organize  house-to-house  visitations. 
Thus  he  passed  in  quick  succession 
from  one  service  to  another,  not  balanc- 
ing the  choice  of  what  was  pleasant  or 
profltable,  but  accepting  each  duty  as 
it  came  to  him  in  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon good.  These  applications  of  sci- 
ence to  the  needs  of  daily  life  were  a 
form  of  philanthropy  unknown  to  pre- 
vious generations. 

In  1848  Playf&ir  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society.  That  was  an 
iinnu9  mirabilis  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope. The  famous  10th  of  April  is  still 
remembered,  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington made  arrangements  to  prevent 
an  outbreak  In  London.  We  may  break 
our  narrative  with  a  detailed  incident 
of  history,  from  Playfair's  recollections 
of  that  day: 

••The  late  Lord  Salisbury  was  then 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke,  and  he  told 
me  that  when  the  Chartists  began 
their  march  he  galloped  in  great  anxi- 
ety to  the  Duke  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  found  him  reading  the  morning  pa- 
per. He  lifted  his  head  for  a  moment, 
and  said,  'How  far  are  they  now  from 
the    Bridge?'    (Westminster    Bridge.) 
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Lord  Salisbury  replied,  'One  mile  and 
a-half,  sir/  The  great  Duke  said,  'Tell 
me  when  they  are  within  one-quarter 
of  a  mile,'  and  he  became  absorbed  in 
his  paper.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
went  back  to  observe.  When  the  pro- 
cession reached  the  appointed  distance 
he  galloped  back  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  again  found  the  Iron  Duke  quietly 
reading.  *\Vell?'  said  the  Duke.  Lord 
Salisbury  reported  that  the  procession 
was  breaking  up,  and  that  only  small 
detached  bodies  of  Chartists  were 
crossing  the  bridge.  'Exactly  what  I 
expected,'  said  the  DuKe,  and  returned 
to  his  paper.' 


»ff 


Playfalr  was  still  on  the  threshold- 
only  thirty-two— when  a  greater  work 
opened  before  him.  Surely  it  was  good 
for  England  that  he  had  accepted  the 
Prime  Minister's  hint,  and  not  gone  to 
Canada,  but  his  course  was  not  for 
one  day  really  dependent  on  patronage. 
To  how  few.  has  it  fallen  to  leave  such 
a  record  of  the  years  between  twenty 
and  thirty!  The  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  was  now  being  planned.  "I  had 
nothing  to  do,"  says  Playfalr,  in  his 
Autobiography,  "with  the  inception  or 
original  preparations  for  this  undertak- 
ing. Various  persons  claim  the  merit 
of  suggesting  that  an  exhibition,  which 
was  at  first  started  as  one  for  national 
Industries,  should  be  made  Interna- 
tional, and  embrace  the  manufactures 
of  all  nations.  My  own  belief  is  that 
the  suggestion  originated  with  the 
Prince  Consort  in  consultation  with  Sir 
Henry  Cole."  There  was  a  certain 
greatness  of  conception  and  elevation 
of  hope  about  this  first  Exhibition 
which  makes  it  still  memorable,  though 
the  world  has  seen  other  displays  more 
comprehensive  and  magnificent.  The 
committee  organized  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  carry  it  out  soon  saw  that  the 
enterprise  was  too  great  for  it  A 
Royal  Commission  was  instituted  to 
support  it,  including  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  both  parties.  Still  the  in- 
dustrial classes  hung  back.    To  facili- 


tate working  it  was  proposed  to  have  a 
"Special  Commissioner,"  who  should  be 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  at  the  same  time  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  consultative  Royal  Com- 
mission. The  choice  fell  upon  Playfalr. 
He  was  introduced  without  delay  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  then  began  a  re- 
lationship of  the  happiest  omen.  Play- 
fair  made  the  round  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  saw  the  leading  men  and 
did  much  to  remove  difiScultles.  One 
great  service  he  rendered  in  devising  a 
new  system  of  classification. 

"This  classification,  the  first  attempt- 
ed of  industrial  work,  met  with  great 
success,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  highly  recommended  by  Whewell 
and  Babbage,  both  masters  in  classifi- 
cation. Ultimately,  it  was  thoroughly 
adopted  by  the  Prince  Consort  and  the 
Royal  Commission.  It  had  still 
to  be  approved  by  the  foreign 
commissions.  France  alone  made 
some  objections,  as  the  French  Com- 
mission had  drawn  out  a  logical  and 
philosophical  classification  for  itself. 
In  discussing  the  two  classifications 
with  the  French  Commission,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  best  must  be  the  one  which 
the  manufacturers  could  most  readily 
understand,  and  I  suggested  that  we 
should  fix  upon  any  common  object, 
and  see  who  could  most  quickly  find 
it  in  an  appropriate  division.  My 
French  colleague  had  a  handsome 
walking-stick  in  his  hand,  and  pro- 
I>osed  that  this  should  be  the  test.  Turn- 
ing to  my  class  of  'miscellaneous  ob- 
jects' under  the  subsection,  'Objects 
for  personal  use,'  I  readily  found  a 
walking-stick.  The  French  commission- 
er searched  his  logical  classification 
for  a  long  time  in  vain,  but  ultimately 
found  the  familiar  object  under  a  sub- 
section, 'Machines  for  the  propagation 
of  direct  motion.'  He  laughed  heartily 
and  agreed  to  work  under  the  English 
classification. 

When  Paxton's  proposal  of  a  palace 
of  iron  and  glass  had  carried  the  day, 
the  building  rose  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity. 
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"But  even  then  the  croakers  would  not 
cease  to  frighten  the  public.  Alarms 
which  now  seem  ir.ierile  and  absurd 
were  seriously  entertained,  and  had  to 
be  dissipated.  The  great  Influx  of  peo- 
ple from  abroad  was  to  produce  fright- 
ful epidemics— perhaps  black  death, 
certainly  cholera;  the  large  Immigra- 
tion of  foreljjners,  on  the  pretence  of 
seeing  the  Exhibition,  was  to  be  used 
as  a  conspiracy  to  seize  London,  and 
sack  the  great  capital.  Our  Industries 
were  to  be  destroyed  by  a  taste  for 
foreign  goods  being  created,  and  Eng- 
land's future  greatness  was  to  be  Im- 
perilled to  gratify  the  wish  of  the  for- 
eign Prince  who  had  married  the 
Queen.' 


»f 


At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  Play- 
fair  was  made  a  C.B.  He  was  also  in- 
vited to  become  a  gentleman  usher  of 
the  Prince  Consort's  household.  As 
one  of  the  Exhibition  Commissioners 
he  had  a  large  share  in  their  subsequent 
duties,  in  the  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Science,  the  promotion  of  tech- 
nical education  and  other  developments. 
We  may  not  attempt  to  follow  him 
through  all  the  various  occupations  of 
the  busy  years,  full  to  the  last  as  they 
were  with  the  same  spirit  of  tactful 
service.  It  was  while  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Edinburgh  that  he  gave 
his  advice  In  aid  of  the  education  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  other  of  the 
princes;  his  chief  Idea  being  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  science  to  industry,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  national  needs. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  the 
Prince  w^s  living  In  Edinburgh  as 
Playfalr's  pupil  that  the  following  in- 
cident occurred. 

"The  Prince  and  Playfalr  were  stand- 
ing near  a  cauldron  containing  lead 
which  was  boiling  at  white  heat.  *Has 
your  Royal  Highness  any  faith  In 
science?'  said  Playfalr.  *Certalnly,'  re- 
plied the  Prince.  Playfalr  then  care- 
fully washed  the  Prince's  hand  with 
ammonia  to  get  rid  of  any  grease  that 


might  be  on  it  'Will  you  now  place 
your  hand  In  this  boiling  metal,  and 
ladle  out  a  portion  of  it?'  he  said  to  his 
distinguished  pupil.  'Do  you  tell  me  to 
do  this?'  asked  the  Prince.  'I  do,'  re- 
plied Playfalr.  The  prince  Instantly 
put  his  hand  into  the  cauldron,  and 
ladled  out  some  of  the  boiling  lead 
without  sustaining  any  injury. 

"It  is  a  well-known  scientific  fact 
that  the  human  hand,  if  perfectly 
cleansed,  may  be  placed  uninjured  in 
lead  boiling  at  white  heat,  the  moist- 
ure of  the  skin  protecting  it  under 
these  conditions  from  any  Injury. 
Should  the  lead  be  at  a  perceptibly 
lower  temj)erature,  the  effect  would  of 
course  be  very  different." 

It  must  suffice  us  in  one  sentence  to 
mention  his  entry  into  Parliament,  first 
as  represeotlng     the    Universities    of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  and  after- 
wards  Leeds;   his   term   of   office   as 
Chairman  and  Deputy  Speaker,  and  as 
Postmaster-General;  and  his  elevation 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Playfalr  of 
St    Andrews.    Afterwards   he    was   a 
lord-in-waltlng  to  the  Queen  at  Wind- 
sor.   Honors  like  duties  crowded  upon 
him  through  the  later  years.    The  serv- 
ices which  he  rendered  during  his  long 
life   that  bore  fruit  permanently  are 
more  than  we  can     enumerate;   they 
were  of  various  kinds  from  the  first 
suggestion  of  open  half-penny  letters 
or    the    postcard,     to    the    "Playfalr 
Scheme,"  which  remodelled   the   Civil 
Service.    He  died  within  a  few  days 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  filled  out  the 
fourscore  years. 

To  Lady  Playfalr  the  Prince  of  Wales 
wrote:  "I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
knowing  your  distinguished  husband 
even  before  I  was  ten  years  old,  and 
during  those  many  years  I  was  on  the 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship 
with  him.  In  him  I  have  lost  a  Master 
(as  I  am  proud  to  say  I  was  his  pupil), 
an  adviser  and  a  friend." 

"He  was  one  of  the  wisest,  fairest 
and  most  loyal  men,"  said  Lord  Hose- 
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bery,  "that  I  have  ever  known  in  public 
life,  and  his  devotion  to  work  and  to 
duty  has  never,  I  think,  been  sur- 
passed." 

Lelsare  Honr. 


i«i 


'He  was  my  master  in  everything, 
and  I  owe  all  to  him,"  said  Professor 
Detwar.  But  the  most  indebted  is  the 
British  nation. 

TF.  8. 
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A  DETAIL  OF  AUSTBALIAN  CONQUEST. 


In  the  sixties,  two  men  called  Burke 
and  Wills  lay  down  and  died  in  the 
Queensland  Never-never  country  for 
want  of  a  few  pounds  of  food;  and  a 
few  tons  of  bronze  and  granite  were 
set  up  in  Melbourne  to  their  memory. 
In  the  heart  of  barren  plenty  they  died 
of  hunger;  for  the  land  where  they  left 
their  bones— in  those  days  geographers 
called  it  a  "Great  Stony  Desert"  in  the 
maps— was  knee-deep  with  the  finest 
native  pasture  in  the  world.  The  book- 
keeper who  writes  the  roll  of  Fame 
thus  squared  accounts  In  his  extra-ter- 
restrial, inscrutable  way;  he  gave  them 
posthumous  celebrity;  and  to  some  of 
those  who  peopled  the  grassy  province 
they  had  helped  to  open  to  the  world, 
and  who  throve  where  Burke  and  Wills 
had  perished,  gave  he  Fortune. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement,  some 
few  tasted  a  freshness  of  living  out 
there,  such  as,  it  is  written,  was  in  the 
lives  of  men  before  the  world  grew  old; 
they  lived  there,  and  left,  young  enough 
to  keep  forever  sweet  the  memory  of— 
what  to  most  men  Ib  a  tale  of  bitter- 
ness—their pioneering.  Jasper  Towns- 
hend was,  and  still  is,  one  of  these.  He 
went  thither  in  a  golden  moment;  the 
single  stain  that  lies  ux)on  his  recollec- 
tion of  those  days  is  linked  with  his 
tenderest  memory. 

It  is  a  great  day  in  a  squatter's  life 
when  he  first  rides,  upon  his  own  cattle- 
run,  the  first  horse  of  his  own  breeding, 
that  has  ever  carried  saddle  and  horse- 
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man.  That  day  had  dawned  and  de- 
clined most  gloriously  on  Townshend, 
and  was  near  its  waning  as  he  drew 
rein  upon  a  crest  of  a  long,  low  rise 
and  looked  about  him,  with  a  lifting  of 
the  heart,  upon  his  squatter's  kingdom 
in  the  Barcoo  country,  many  years  ago. 
On  every  hand,  clear  to  the  sky-line— 
except  where  great  gum-trees  marked 
the  winding  chasm  of  the  river- 
bed—the whole  earth  was  laid 
as  if  in  cloth  of  golden  green 
as  the  sunlight  fell  aslant  upon 
an  ocean  of  ripe  pasturage.  Out  and 
out  over  the  great  expanse  the  eye  was 
drawn .  until  the  whole  appeared  im- 
measurable; and  yet,  Townshend  from 
where  he  sat,  did  not  look  upon  a  tithe 
of  his  dominions.  Knee-deep  in  rich 
grass  cattle  were  drawing  in  to  water 
in  slow  processions;  the  further  files 
showed  in  the  vast  prospect  merely  as 
gay-colored  moving  specks.  Down  in 
the  echoing  channel  of  the  river  the 
notes  of  a  bellbird  struck  upon  the  great 
silence  like  a  call  to  prayer.  The  colt, 
Norseman,  first  of  the  Oontoona  sta- 
tion-breds— and  surely  from  the  lines 
and  looks  of  him,  the  leader  of  a  noble 
race  that  was  to  rise  in  this  squatter's 
paradise— paused  in  the  trade  and  whin- 
nied toward  the  homestead.  There  it 
was,  a  mile  away;  the  bridle  road  went 
trailing  down  to  it,  dwindling  to  a 
thread  as  it  neared  the  squat  brown 
buildings  and  the  stockyards,  all  of 
them   rough-hewn   and   hard   won   by 
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axe  and  saw  from  virgin  timber;  yet 
all  looking  now  in  the  spacious  dis- 
tance, like  children's  playthings.  A  col- 
umn of  blue  wood-smoke  climbed  from 
the  kitchen  chimney  and  poised  above  It, 
a  filmy  cloud  in  the  dead,  still  air.  There 
came  to  Townshend's  ears  a  tiny  clash 
of  bells,  and— infinitely  remote,  yet  as 
if  within  the  passage  of  his  ear— he 
heard  the  eager  barking  of  a  dog;  the 
milkers  were  being  yarded.  Utter 
peacefulness  was  abroad;  and  yet  the 
horseman  shrugged  discontentedly.  He 
brought  his  heels  on  the  colt's  ribs  with 
a  thud,  and  the  animal  went  down  the 
long  slope  at  a  swinging  canter— one 
would  say  the  rider's  happy  notions 
had  been  dashed  with  sourness  by  the 
coming  within  sound  and  sight  of 
home. 

As  he  rode  now  he  faced  the  south- 
west; there,  between  the  gold  of  earth 
and  blue  of  heaven,  the  horizon  was 
belted  in  by  a  strip  of  denser  blue, 
where  a  line  of  ridges  lay,  marking  one 
boundary  of  Oontoona.  Above  the  dis- 
tant ranges  now,  the  clear  heaven  was 
flawed  by  a  emoke-pillar— for  it  could 
be  no  water-bom  cloud  that  stood  thus, 
clean-cut  and  stone-gray,  in  such  a 
stainless  air.  And  even  before  the 
fftrange  thing  was  hidden  from  Towns- 
iiend  by  his  descent,  the  column  sud- 
denly crumbled  downward  on  its  base, 
then  spread  and  lay  like  a  pall  above 
the  hills.  Townshend  pulled  the  colt 
to  a  walk. 

"Blacks,"  he  said;  "i«  it  blacks  at 
last?"  Then  he  braced  himself  strong- 
ly  up.  "Let  'em  come;  we  want  a 
rousing  here;"  and  he  laughed  some- 
what bitterly. 

But  he  closed  his  teeth  upon  the 
laughter,  and  bit  something  like  a  sob; 
he  was  near  the  house,  and  on  th*,*  ver- 
anda was  a  woman  sewing  busily.  She 
did  not  look  up;  Townshend  went  to 
unsaddle  and  turn  loose  the  coll;  as 
he  did  so  he  said  many  times  below 
his  breath— with  varied  intonations,  as 


if  the  words  were  fraught  with  many 
meanings,  most  of  them  sinister— 
"Blacks?"   Then  he  w^it  to  his  wife. 

She  offered  him  no  welcome;  she  rose, 
fastened  the  needle  in  her  work  and 
threw  It  and  her  thimble  hurriedly  into 
the  chair.  She  rubbed  her  palms  to- 
gether slowly  and  looked  at  her  hus- 
band. 

"Are  you  tired?  Won't  you  go  and 
wash?  Supper's  ready,"  she  said. 
Voice  and  manner  were  perfectly  indif- 
ferent 

Her  face  was  not  eo;  there  were  two 
little  upright  lines  between  the  eye- 
brows and  two  more  running  slantwise 
from  the  comers  of  the  mouth;  these, 
and  a  hardness  in  the  eyes,  told  plainly 
enough  of  a  woman  whose  nature  was 
being  soured  at  its  very  source — or 
frozen  or  dried  up.  There  was  a  sick- 
ness of  the  soul  upon  her  that  looked 
out  from  her  eyes  and  held  the  man 
aloof.  Upon  his  last  utterance  ot  the 
strange  word  he  had  hurried  round  to 
'her  anxiously,  and  had  come  upon  the 
veranda  as  if  he  would  run  and  take 
her  In  his  arms;  as  he  saw  her  face  his 
hands  fell  down  and  his  steps  lagged. 
They  shared  their  supper  in  silence  or 
spoke  lifelessly. 

When  he  brought  a  wife  from  old 
green  England  out  into  this  unfurrowed 
land,  Townshend  had  thought  that  his 
three  years'  delving  had  made  the  place 
inhabitable,  so  that  even  an  English- 
woman of  finer  blood  might  come  to 
it  and  not  be  broken  in  heart  and  spirit 
by  the  rudeness  of  the  change.  He  had 
seen  too  many  women  broken  that  way; 
and  he  worked  with  a  tigerish  energy, 
and  planned,  built  and  waited,  until  he 
had  a  weather-proof  house  and  neigh- 
bors within  ride,  a  trustworthy  cook 
and— since  the  seasons  had  been  glo- 
rious and  his  cattle  increased  like  magic 
—prospects '  that  royalty  might  envy. 
He  wrote  to  her,  and  she  came.  She 
found  tokens  of  his  thought  of  her  at 
every  turn;  they  were  a  sound,  sweet- 
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blooded  pair;  they  were  very  happy  on 
Oontoona  for  maoy  months. 

Townshend'B  life  was  full  to  the 
brim;  his  wife's— once  her  new  condi- 
tions were  familiar  to  her— was  not 
She  had  all  the  healthy  woman's  hor- 
ror  of  sitting  idle-handed;  when,  after 
six  months  or  so  of  bush-life,  she  found 
herself  often  moved  to  stare  Idly  across 
the  changeless  and  featureless  out-of- 
doors,  while  flat  despondency  or  an  al- 
most savage  restlessness  possessed  her 
In  turn,  she  was  afraid.  Loyalty  bade 
her  hide  the  fear;  It  was  easy  to  hide, 
at  first,  from  a  man  who,  the  very  self 
of  ingenuousness,  was  much  away  and 
often  very  tired.  Being  hidden,  it  be- 
came harmful,  and  flourished  In  the 
silence;  and  thus  a  shadow  fell  be- 
tween the  pair.  Before  the  blunter  per- 
ceptions of  the  man  had  felt  it,  it  was 
Irremovable  by  any  arts  of  his.  A 
couple  blessed  with  cruder  sensibilities 
than  these  might  have  kept  whole  the 
bond  of  sympathy,  even  by  quarrelling 
and  reconciliations;  their  fineness  de- 
nied them  that  ^lltude  and  monot- 
ony and  yearnings  unfulfilled  for  things 
of  home  had  touched  the  woman's  soul, 
and  it  was  drying  up  within  her;  and 
the  soul  touched  the  body  with  deep- 
rooted  slclcness;  often  she  would  start 
out  of  horrid  dreams  into  a  racking 
clearness  of  perception  and,  hearing 
her  husband  breathing  at  her  side, 
would  feel  a  very  horror  of  repulsion 
at  thought  of  the  touch  of  his  limbs; 
and  could  neither  weep  nor  wake  the 
man  and  tell  him.  Dumbly  her  eyes 
told  him  such  things  sometimes,  and 
dumbly  he  acknowledged  them,  and 
was  miserably  helpless. 

She  had  come  to  Oontoona  as  a  broad- 
browed,  deep-boRomed  girl,  bom  for 
motherhood  or— failing  that— for  mis- 
ery. When  Townshend  saw  the  smoke- 
pillar  above  the  hills,  she  had  been  two 
years  on  Oontoona;  she  was  childless 
still,  and  growing  almost  gaunt  in  body. 
It  was  a  bundle  of  tiny  garments  that 


she  rolled  up  hastily  and  threw  Into 
her  chair  when  he  came  home  that  day; 
of  late  he  had  often  found  her  thus  oc- 
cupied; but  in  the  almost  angry  eager- 
ness with  which  she  worked,  and  in 
the  forbidding  silence  she  maintained 
as  she  rose  up  from  It,  there  was  only 
hopelessness.  It  was  as  the  action  of 
a  prisoner  plucking  at  the  prison 
bars. 

That  night  he  was  alone  on  the  ver- 
anda; having  smc^ed  savagely  to  the 
bitter  heel  of  his  tobacco,  he  was  bit- 
ing morosely  on  the  pipe-stem;  the  wife 
was  sewing,  sewing  in  the  lamplight 
within;  she  bit  off  her  threads  with  the 
little  vicious,  worrying  wrench  that 
tells  in  women  of  white-hot  nerves.  The 
first  angry  word  had  passed  between 
them;  it  was  his,  flung  behind  him  as 
he  came  out— flung  at  her  stony  Irre- 
sponsiveness  when  he  had  told  her  of 
his  day  and  of  his  pride  In  the  first 
Oontoona  colt— and  had  met  with  the 
cruellest  rejoinder,  that  of  silence. 

She  heard  him  rise  suddenly  and 
stride  away,  and  she  listened  with  a 
strange  startled  look  and  with  both 
hands  raised  to  thread  her  needle.  Out 
in  the  darkness  Townshend's  heart  was 
pounding  at  his  ribs;  for  he  heard  a 
far-away  splashing  and  trampling  of 
many  horses  at  the  river-crossing  where 
the  bridle  track  led  westward,  away 
out  to  some  big  cattle-runs  that  marked 
then  the  very  outposts  of  settlement 
Now  the  sound  of  many  horses  on  a 
track  where,  ordinarily,  only  the  mall- 
man  or  a  solitary  stockman  rode,  was 
a  thing  to  wonder  at  The  stir  of  un- 
saddling and  the  chink  of  hobble-chains 
came  up  to  Townshend's  ears,  and  he 
saw  the  flicker  of  a  camp-fire  strike  up 
and  broaden;  the  strong  sound  of  a 
cantering  mounted  horse  grew  towards 
him,  and  a  man's  voice,  fresh  and  clear, 
hailed  from  the  darkness— 

"Oontoona  homestead,  ahoy?" 

"Right  you  are,"  Townshend  called 
back.   Invigorated— the   soi.ud   of  thai 
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anknown  voice  was  as  wine  to  biin-> 
^and  I'm  delighted  to  see  yoo,  whoever 
yoo  are;  I'm  TawDsliend«  of  this  place 
of  the  many  o*s.*' 

The  horseman  towered  above  Towns- 
hend  now  against  the  stars. 

**Owe8r'  the  rider  repeated,  joyously, 
"sounds  like  bills  and  mortgages.  1 
beg  your  pardon.  I'm  Brown  of  the— 
ah— Blacks."    He  dismounted. 

*Not  the  dashing  white  trooper  of—" 

'Of  the  dashed  black  troop.  The 
same." 

**But,"  Townshend  Stammered,  'iJiat 
voice,  these  bad  jokes— Brown  of  nig- 
ger-hunting fame  I've  heard  of— isn't 
It?  My  sainted  aunt  Jemima— Crackey 
Brown  of—" 

''My  aunt,  though;  this  budding 
squatter  prince  ain't  old  Jep  Towns- 
bend  r' 

•Mrs.  Townshend  came  to  the  door  to 
find  the  two  men— lost  to  one  another 
since  their  school-days— shaking  hands 
and  laughing  idiotically  in  one  an- 
other's face. 

**Barbara,"  said  Townshend,  choking 
In  his  Joy,  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  ''here's  old  Crackey 
Brown;  he  blackened  my  right  eye, 
€rod  bleas  him,  fifteen  years  ago." 

"Mr.  Crackey  Brown  is  very  wel- 
come all  the  same,"  she  said;  and 
Townshend  hustled  him  into  the  lighted 
room. 

He  was  the  very  pattern  of  a  soldier, 
clear-eyed,  clean-run,  as  fair  as  flax, 
tanned  and  splendidly  healthy,  with 
fearless,  straight-looking  blue  eyes.  His 
scarlet-edged  uniform  of  rough  serge, 
of  the  Native  Police,  showed  up  a  fig- 
ure lithe  as  a  grayhound's;  from  his 
narrow  shapely  head  to  his  spurred 
heel,  every  line  and  turn  proclaimed 
the  fighting  Englishman. 

The  mere  sound  and  sight  of  him 
sweetened  the  homestead  instantly.  As 
they  bustled  about  to  get  him  supper 
and  a  bed,  Townshend,  with  an  armful 
of  blankets,  met  his  wife,  with  a  loaded 


tray,  on  the  gangway  that  led  from 
house  to  kitchen.  They  pulled  ap 
short,  and  in  the  semi-darkness  the 
eyes  of  each  sent  and  accepted  mes- 
sages of  repentance  and  recoacttiatkHi 
to  the  other.  "She  held  her  tray  aside 
and  suddenly  leaned  against  him, 
standing  on  tiptoe  and  holding  up  her 
face.  As  he  kissed  her  she  made  the 
little  murmur  of  contentment  that  he 
knew,  but  had  not  heard  for  many  a 
day. 

The  three  sat  till  it  was  very  late 
and  talked  of  Ehigland.  Brown,  though 
he  had  been  tossed  by  the  luck  of  rov- 
ing Britons  into  a  wild  career— to  com- 
mand savages  in  making  savage  raids 
at  an  outpost  of  the  Empire— was  as 
changeless  in  his  texture  as  a  well-kept 
sword-blade.  The  wilderness  had  left 
no  mark  upon  him,  as  it  had  upon  the 
other  two.  Until  the  men  were  alone 
together  the  talk,  inspired  by  Brown's 
look  and  voice,  was  as  English  as  Pic- 
cadilly over  the  beautiful  white  cliffs 
of  Dover. 

Even  after  Barbara  had  left  the  two 
men  were  boys  together  for  a  while. 
Then  the  talk  ran  onward  to  the  pres- 
ent; Totwnshend  told  his  tale  of  stub- 
bom  fight  to  make  and  hold  a  cattle- 
run,  and  Brown  praised  and  envied  him 
as  a  man  of  grit  and  purpose,  and 
planned  a  gorgeous  future  for  Oon- 
toona;  Brown  told  strange  tales  of  his 
fights  against  marauding  blacks,  and 
Townshend's  blood  sang  war-songs  in 
his  ears.  What  was  the  squatter's  life 
but  stagnation,  he  asked,  with  all  the 
odds  against  him? 

"I've  sunk  my  last  shilling,  Crackey; 
yea,  I'm  borrowed  to  the  neck.  A  couple 
of  bad  seasons— the  bank  turns  rusty — 
and— good-night  Exit  Jasper  T.,  pio- 
neer, enter  some  pot-bellied  speculator. 
Yours  is  the  better  part,  Crackey.  Ac- 
tion; life  going  like  a  cavalry  charge!" 

"To  what,  Jep?  Bankruptcy,  by 
Jingo.  No,  woree;  the  likes  of  me  pass 
on  generally  to  rot  in  the  Civil  Service; 
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or  grow  a  liver  as  police  magistxate." 
He  rose  up  and  stretched  himself,  and 
yawned  mightily.  "Yah-ha-a-action, 
eh?  Ouch!  Is  it  well  to  talk  of  Eng- 
land, home  and—"  he  stooped  and 
shook  Townshend  by  the  shoulder, 
"and  to  see  beauty  face  to  face." 

'^Yes,"  Townshend  said,  quietly,  "it 
is  well." 

Brown  looked  away  into  the  dark- 
ness; the  troopers*  fire  glowed  now, 
sullenly,  a  crimson  star.  The  men  were 
silent  for  a  space. 

"To  be  sure,"  Brown  said,  briskly, 
"yes,  it's  a  rum  trade;  oh,  yes,  Fve 
had  great  times  occasionally,  but  now, 
this  seven  months,  I  suppose,  I*ve  been 
overeating  myself,  and  haven't  seen 
the  face  of  a  warrigal  nigger.  It's 
seven  months  since  I  hunted  the  last 
lot  in  among  the  western  side  of  the 
McGausland  ranges,  and  I  can't  get 
word  of  a  speared  beast  ever  since.  I 
drifted  over  here  because  some  day 
aoon  these  niggers'U  leave  the  ranges— 
must  be  getting  hungry— and  most  likely 
they'll  give  you  a  turn  this  time.  If  I 
don't  see  signs  of  'em  l>efore  long,  I 
shall  resign  my  commission  and  look 
for  active  work,  pew-opening,  for  in- 
stance." 

The  smoke-pillar  leapt  suddenly  into 
Townshend's  memory,  and  he  men- 
tioned it. 

Brown  rattled  off  a  fire  of  questions, 
and  as  Townshend's  replies  came  short 
and  to  his  liking,  he  Jumped  to  his  feet 
and  softly  did  a  war  dance  on  the  clay 
floor  of  the  veranda. 

"Ho!"  he  called,  "I  smell  blood.  Why 
in  thunder  didn't  you—" 

"Not  so  loud."  Townshend  stole  to 
his  wife's  room— she  lay  as  if  In  deep- 
est slumbeiv-he  touched  her  hair  ever 
so  lightly  with  bis  lips,  and  returned 
to  Brown. 

"It's  the  first  sign  of  Blacks  we've 
had  on  Oontoona,'  be  said;  "I  didn't 
know  it  meant  anything  particular." 

"Well,  it  means  this:  'Policemen  no 


•come  up  here  long  time,'  see?  Oh,  ho! 
there's  sport  ahead;  I  know  it,  gad- 
zooks,  by  the  twitching  of  my  trigger- 
finger.  In  the  southwest,  you  say, 
near  about  your  boundary?  That's  the 
eastern  side,  I  take  it,  of  the  broken 
country  that  rises  to  the  McGausland 
ranges  in  the  west,  where  they  front 
Bindool  and  Daryindie  and  Teneriffe, 
and  all  that  lot  of  stations  on  the  George 
River  watershed?  Very  well;  I've 
hunted  'em  all  along  that  country  till 
they  daren't  show  a  nose  outside  the 
ridges.  Now,  you  bet  your  best  cab- 
bage-tree hat  that  some  of  'em  have 
worked  west,  and  my  prophetic  soul 
urged  me  along  the  very  day  they've 
turned  up  on  your  side.  You'll  soon 
find  their  trademark." 

Ix>ng  before  daylight  Townshend 
rose.  He  left  a  note  for  his  wife,, 
roused  the  stockman,  to  whom  he  as- 
signed business  to  keep  him  all  day 
about  the  homestead;  and  before  the 
stars  were  otf  the  sky  he  and  Brown 
were  ahorse  and  on  the  road,  with  six 
uniformed  blacR  troopers  behind  them. 
£«ach  trooper  had  a  carbine  slung  at  his 
back  and  a  cartridge-belt  round  him. 
They  were  full  of  glee,  and  gibbered 
and  played  pranks  on  one  another  in- 
cessantly. 

"I'm  generally  supposed."  Brown  ex- 
claimed, "to  go  alone,  unbeknown  to 
station-holders,  and  to  carry  out  the 
Queen's  regulations  on  the  quiet.  But 
with  old  schoolmates  it's  otherwise. 
You  shall  see  the  Australian  adapta- 
tion of  the  verb  *to  disperse,*  if  that 
smoke  said  true  and  we  strike  a  hot 
trail." 

By  sunrise  they  were  skirting  the 
southwestern  ranges,  and  still  all  the 
country  wore  its  usual  aspect  of  un- 
broken peace.  Then,  beyond  a  little 
scrubby  promontory  of  the  hills,  a  kite 
screamed  in  the  morning  stillness,  and 
Townshend's  horse  rattled  in  his  nos- 
trils. 

'Garrion,"  said  Brown,  as  he  sat  up 
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and  sniffed  the  air.  They  cantered  for- 
ward. 

Beyond  the  foot-hill,  where  a  little 
sandy  creek  ran  out  of  the  ridges,  there 
were  three  trodden,  bloody  patches  In 
the  grass;  and  on  each  were  fresh-torn 
fragments  of  hide,  bones  with  the  flesh 
ripped  from  them,  the  scattered  en- 
trails and  grinning  head  of  a  mutilated 
beast  Bound  each  were  broken 
spears.  In  the  soft  creek  sand  was  a 
crowd  of  human  tracks  of  all  sizes- 
prints  of  broad,  naked  feet  with  spread- 
ing toes. 

The  black  troopers  dismounted  and 
swarmed  about  the  offal  like  hounds 
loosed  on  a  tralL  Townshend  stood 
alone,  and  leaned  his  forehead  against 
the  horse's  neck.  He  thought  of  his 
quiet,  well-kept  cattle— his  pride  and 
only  wealth— tearing  over  the  country 
In  a  panic;  of  all  his  patient  work  un- 
done, and  there  was  murder  in  his 
heart 

Brown  stayed  with  the  troopers  till 
they  bad  made  their  report  to  him. 
Then  he  came  to  Townshend  with  a 
broken  spear-butt  in  his  hand.  "Got 
'em,"  he  said,  and  tapped  the  notched 
end  of  the  spear;  "here's  the  Western 
trade-mark;  they  haven't  seen  our 
tracks;  think  we  troopers  are  away  the 
other  side  of  sundown.  Settle  the  busi- 
ness before  dark.  Will  you  go  or  stay? 
I  shall  let  loose'*— he  Jerked  bis  thumb 
behind  him;  the  troopers  were  waiting 
and  watching  hungrily  for  the  word  to 
mount— "the  dogs.    It  won't  be  pretty." 

Brown's  blue  eyes  were  stone-hard, 
wide  and  set;  in  the  hands  of  this  man, 
vengeance  would  be  driven  home;  but 
Townshend  felt  no  touch  of  pity  as  he 
looked  about  him  at  the  wantonness, 
and  abroad,  where  panic  must  be 
spreading  like  a  plague  among  his 
herd.  "I'll  come,"  he  said,  and  mount- 
ed. Brown  gave  the  word;  the  blue- 
sbirted  troopers  spread  away  into  the 
scrub,  bending  in  their  saddles,  tacking 
across  and  across  with  a  ferocious  in- 


tentness  to  pick  up  the  tralL  The 
white  men  rode  behind. 

The  tracks  were  plain  reading  In  the 
loose  soil  of  the  foot-hills;  on  the  stony 
rises  the  troopers  went  afoot,  still  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  march  by  signs  In- 
visible to  the  whites.  By  noon  they 
found  where  the  cattle-klUers  had 
camped  the  night  before,  on  a  ridge 
above  a  solitary  little  rocky  pool.  There 
was  damning  evidence  in  lumps  of 
charred  and  wasted  meat  about  the 
ashes  of  the  fires,  and  the  column 
pushed  on. 

The  ground  became  stonier,  and  the 
hills  closed  in  about  them;  it  grew 
choking  hot,  and  though  they  moved 
among  a  wilderness  of  trees,  each  tree 
stood  up  lank  and  scant-leaved,  barely 
flecked  with  shadow  about  its  foot, 
so  that  the  men  tolled  in  broad  sun- 
shine. The  ride  became  a  crawl;  the 
black  troopers  and  the  white  one  never 
spoke,  never  flagged,  but  tracked,  and 
watched  ahead  with  the  nervous,  tire- 
less energy  of  terriers  on  the  scent 

Townshend  was  left  a  stranger  to 
this  centredness  of  purpose,  and  mis- 
giving touched  him;  abstracted,  and 
with  nameless  doubts  upon  him  of  this 
mission  of  slaughter  to  which  he  had 
set  his  hand,  he  looked  about  him  and 
ahead  at  the  naked  hungry  wilderness 
of  sterile  granite  and  gray  sapless  trees 
all  throbbing  to  the  cruel  sun,  and  a 
fear  and  doubting  of  he  knew  not  what 
possessed  him.  The  unflinching  Brown 
and  his  wardogs  had  somehow  become 
foreign  to  Townshend.  Like  a  stab  In 
the  throat,  a  conviction  seized  him  that 
something  was  amiss  with  his  wifew 
But  lie  kept  his  place  doggedly,  abreast 
of  the  soldierly,  unpitying  Brown. 

At  last  the  horses  were  left  tied  and 
close-hobbled.  In  what  seemed  like  a 
last  little  amphitheatre  of  soil,  and  the 
troop  went  on  afoot  carrying  nothing 
but  their  arms  and  water-bags.  The 
trail  led  them  Into  the  Jaws  of  a  nar- 
row gorge,  a  very  chaos  of  granite 
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bowlders  that  seemed,  as  the/  lay  all 
red  and  quaking  in  the  intolerable 
glare,  as  If  about  to  dissolve  and  run 
down  into  a  torrent  of  molten  lava. 
Townshend*s  boots  scorched  him;  the 
march  resolved  itself  into  an  eternity 
of  effort  to  climb  noiselessly  upward 
among  the  burning  stones,  and  to  gulp 
down  enough  scalding  air  to  save  his 
bursting  heart  Then  he  felt  Brown's 
hand  upon  him  and  looked  up. 
The  troop  was  halted;  every  head 
was  lifted  and  aslant.  Three  hun- 
dred yards  onward  the  barren 
ridges  were  clef  t— it  was  the  gully-head, 
and  beyond  the  cleft,  kites  were  wheel- 
ing and  crying  in  the  dazzling  blue. 
As  they  looked  and  listeined,  a  clear  hu- 
man sound  broke  out  above  the  piping 
of  the  birds;  it  was  a  girl's  laughter, 
and  ended  In  a  high  note  of  pleasure. 
■  At  a  sign  from  Brown,  every  trooper 
unslung  his  carbine  and  loaded,  and 
each  put  a  spare  cartridge  between  his 
teeth.  Then,  in  extended  line,  they 
crept  on  again  like  cats. 

Townshend  lagged  in  a  fury  of  com- 
punction. The  only  sound  of  the  enemy 
had  come  to  him  as  a  ghrl's  laugh;  yet 
Brown,  as  he  turned  to  beckon  the 
squatter  into  line,  had  the  light  of 
battle  and  a  savage  triumph  In  his  sea- 
blue  eyes.  Townshend  crept  forward, 
and  swore  to  himself  no  trigger  should 
be  drawn  here. 

No  watch  had  been  set  The  blacks 
had  passed  the  rocky  crown,  whence 
they  must  have  seen  their  danger,  and 
were  cosily  camped  on  a  little  patch  of 
soil  below.  From  between  two  tall 
boulders  Townshend  could  see  the 
whole  company  as  if  he  looked  from  a 
gallery  over  a  floor  beneath.  There 
must  have  been  thirty  little  smoulder- 
ing fires  or  white  ash-heaps.  Each  fire 
apparently  denoted  a  family  party;  by 
each  was  a  little  gunyah  of  boughs,  and 
in  each  gunyah  were  the  elders  of  the 
party.  Many  were  coiled  up  In  sleep, 
and  many  of  the  sleepers'  heads  were 


gray;  some  were  tending  scraps  of 
meat  among  the  ashes;  some  were  chip- 
ping patiently  at  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  things  and  crooning  softly  to 
themselves;  some  sat  in  idle  content; 
round  about  the  tree  nearest  to  each 
gunyah  were  the  weapons  of  that  par- 
ty; and  hung  to  the  tree  were  grimy 
belongings,  among  which  In  every  case 
were  rudely  hacked  lumps  of  raw  meat 
And  among  the  spaces  of  the  camp  a 
dozen  naked,  lithe-llmt>ed  boys  darted 
and  played  like  swallows.  As  Towns- 
hend watched,  the  same  ripple  and  call 
of  laughter  he  had  heard  before  broke 
from  a  gunyah  at  some  antic  of  the 
smallest  player. 

As  Townshend  took  in  the  scene  his 
hatred  melted,  he  forgot  his  mission, 
he  looked  with  a  kindly  hunger  of  curi- 
osity and  purely  human  Interest  The 
soldier  in  him  died;  the  lust  for  ven- 
geance faded  Into  mere  pity.  Where 
was  the  ruthless  enemy  that  had  lurked 
beneath  that  threatening  smoke-pen- 
non? Here,  in  the  hollow  of  hl«  hand, 
and  he  saw— what? 

A  brawny  savage  sat  cross-legged 
and  happy  at  the  nearest  gunyah;  a 
woman  slept  beside  him,  and  against 
her  sat  a  small  picanlnny,  who  gazed 
out  solemnly  at  the  players.  In  a  fiash, 
Townshend  seemed  to  see  with  the 
man's  eyes.  He  was  full-fed;  here  was 
food  for  the  moment  and  for  the  mor- 
row, killed  in  fair  hunt— what  did  he 
know  of  the  white  man  that  had 
brought  the  cattle  there,  and  was  a 
trespasser?  Here  was  bis  wife,  curled 
in  sleep  beside  him;  he  could  see  his 
big  boy  lusty  at  play;  the  smell  of  the 
wood-smoke  was  sweet;  doubtless  the 
police  with  their  rifies  were  far  away; 
the  world  was  very  well;  he  would 
doze  awhile— he  put  out  a  band  and 
stroked  the  picanlnny 's  shoulder. 

Then  Townshend  remembered  his  er- 
rand, and  came  out  of  bis  dreaming 
with  eyes  of  horror.  Brown  caught  the 
look  and  read  It  for  the  nervousness  of 
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a  man  at  his  first  killing;  he  sent  back 
a  flinty  smile.  Townshend  crept  to  him 
and  whispered— "Brown!  for  Crod  Al- 
mighty's sake— is  this  your  fighting?— 
they're  helpless,  man!*' 

"So  are  your  cattle,  old  chap.  Steady's 
the  word.  I  know  your  feelingrs— you'll 
be  all  right  when  you  think  it  over. 
Stand  by." 

"You  shall  not"— Townshend  Jumped 
to  his  feeth-"I'll— " 

It  was  the  signal  to  Are. 

The  echoes  of  the  bills  bellowed  in 
return  to  a  volley  from  the  rifles,  and 
then  wailed  an  answer  to  the  yell  that 
broke  up  from  the  camp. 

The  blacks  ran  for  life,  empty-hand- 
ed, in  sheer  brute  terror,  without  a 
sound,  leaping  from  stone  to  stone.  The 
troopers  followed,  reloading  as  they 
ran. 

But  one  old  man,  as  he  leapt  to  his 
feet,  seemed  >to  turn  giddy;  he  clutched 
forward  blindly  with  his  hands,  then 
fell  across  a  heap  of  ashes  and  embers, 
and  lay  still;  he  sent  up  a  white  cloud 
as  he  fell.  One  of  the  boys  was  hit  in 
full  career  at  play;  he  crawled  a  pace 
or  two,  dragging  a  shattered  leg,  then 
lay  down  in  the  open,  and  a  crimson 
etain  spread  round  him. 

Of  the  nearest  group  that  Towns- 
hend had  been  watching,  the  man  fell 
forward  quietly  on  his  face  and  hardly 
moved,  the  gin  started  up  to  run  with 
the  rest,  but  turned,  and  Townshend 
could  see  the  look  in  her  eyes  as  she 
put  one  hand  to  her  side  and  stretched 
the  other  towards  the  picaninny.  The 
child  ran  to  her;  she  sank  down  and 
knelt  by  him;  he  clambered  up  her 
shoulders  and  sat  astride  her  neck, 
clasping  his  hands  about  her  forehead, 
ready  to  be  lifted  up  and  carried  off. 
But  the  mother  did  not  rise;  still  she 
sank  till  the  picaninny  was  left  stand- 
ing. The  woman  crawled  by  inches 
till  she  could  touch  the  dead  man's 
head.  At  last  she  lay  outstretched; 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  were  twisted  in 


the  man's  haii^-tbe  other  arm  was 
curled  about  the  picaninny  sitting  by 
her  shoulder. 

At  the  first  volley  Brown  had  run 
with  the  troopers;  Townshend  saw  the 
revolver-muzzle  smoking  in  his  hand. 
He  watched  without  moving  till  all  but 
the  picaninny  lay  still.  The  dropping^ 
shots  and  the  shouts  of  the  troopers 
gradually  ceased,  and  Townshend  was 
left  in  silence,  except  for  a  tiny  wail- 
ing from  the  picaninny,  who  plucked 
a.t  his  mother's  Angers  and  beat  softly 
on  her  body. 

Townshend  drew  near  the  child  un- 
lieard;  the  rocks  and  trees  swam  before 
him;  he  put  out  a  foot  to  save  himself 
from  falling;  the  picaninny  heard  him 
and  ceased  his  crying,  and  looked 
round. 

The  two  gazed  at  one  another  in  a 
long  moment  of  silence;  then  the  child 
stood  up  and  held  two  tiny  hands, 
orange-colored  on  the  palms,  above  his 
head,  in  token  of  unarmed  surrender. 
Townshend  sat  down  before  him  and 
8obt>ed  as  men  sob— dry-eyed. 

The  two  were  still  facing  one  another 
when  Brown  came  In  sight,  unheard  by 
either.  He  was  filling  his  pipe  and 
called  out  heartily,  "Feel  sick,  old 
chap?  Lots  do,  first  go  off.  Be  all 
right  when  you  get  a— hallo!  now  what 
blasted  nigger  shot  this  gin?" 

'Brown  had  noticed  the  picaninny's 
dead  mother,  and  had  not  observed 
Townshend's  silence  and  his  aged  and 
narrowed  face.  The  picaninny  cowered 
down  and  clung  about  the  neck  of  the 
dead  woman  as  Brown  came  towards 
him. 

Then  the  oflScer  made  a  tour  of  the 
deserted  camp,  examined  the  bodies  as 
he  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  and  called 
out  to  Townshend  cheerful  remarks 
on  what  he  noticed,  and  broken  ac- 
counts of  the  pursuit  of  the  blacks 
down  the  gorge.  To  follow  and  "dis- 
perse" niggers,  all  in  open  day,  was,  he 
exulted,  a  "record."  '  Townshend  an- 
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Bwered  nothing,  but  sat  and  gazed  at 
the  picaninny. 

One  by  one  the  black  troopers  gath- 
ered In.  They  were  in  great  glee;  they 
came  and  stood  or  sat  about  Townshend 
and  the  child  as  a  centre  of  interest 
The  picaninny  cowered  closer  against 
the  dead  body;  when  a  trooper  came 
near  he  glared  at  the  man  like  a  hunt- 
ed beast;  his  head  flattened  like  a 
snake's. 

"Wake  up,.  Jep!"  said  Brown,   and 
slapped  Townshend  on   the  shoulder. 
You'll  call  this  a  fine  day's  w<N*k  some 
day  when  you  have  broken  the  young- 
ster in  for  a  stockman." 
'It's  paying  dear  for  labor,  Brown." 
"Rot,  man!    Do  you  remember  how 
you  felt  when  you  found  your  cattle 
mauled,  and  thought  of     the    conse- 
quences?" 
"I  remember." 

"There  will  be  no  more  of  that,  then; 
you'll  bless  this  day's  work  inside  a 
fortnight." 

"I  shall  be  ashamed  of  this  day  as 
long  as  I  live." 

Brown  flourished  his  pipe  impatient- 
ly. "If  I  didn't  know  your  pluck,  Jep, 
and  that  you  were  upset  tfx  a  minute, 
I  should  call  that  croaking.  That's  the 
sort  of  rot,  begging  your  pardon,  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  conquest." 

Townshend  held  out  a  hand  towards 
the  picaninny  and  the  dead  parents. 
He  tried  to  repeat  the  word— It  stuck 
In  his  throat. 

The  child  ran  to  Townshend  and 
closed  Its  little  fists  round  two  of  the 
fingers  held  out  towards  him.  Brown 
swore  vehemently  at  a  trooper  for 
laughing. 

Townshend  stooped  'down  and  stroked 
the  picaninny's  shoulder;  It  was  vel- 
vety soft,  and  he  made  no  resistance 
when  the  white  man  lifted  him  in  his 
arms.  When  the  party  moved  away 
towards  the  horses,  the  child  looked 
back  once  at  his  mother  and  gave  his 
monotonous  little  cry,  then  settled  him- 


self  confidently   against   Townshend's 
shoulder.    He  would  let  no  other  touch 

him. 

******* 

On  the  previous  night  Barbara 
Townshend  had  retired  in  a  happy  ex- 
Ihilaration.  In  the  inspiring  presence 
of  the  young  police  officer  she  fresh- 
ened, glowed,  expanded  like  a  rose  in 
sunshine.  In  bed  she  even  cried  a  little* 
quietly,  not  at  all  In  bitterness,  or  in 
longing  for  the  irrevocable  past  that  had 
been  awakened  suddenly;  but  in  sorrow 
for  her  strange  unlovlngness,  and  with 
a  healing  sense  of  fortitude  upon  her. 
The  tears  refreshed  her;  they  came  to 
prove  the  strictured  soul  was  stirring 
wholesomely  again  within  her.  Hope 
had  revived;  the  future  beckoned;  life 
on  Oontoona  was  no  more  to  be  a 
crushing  affair  that  called  merely  for 
endurance.  She  planned,  penitently, 
many  healthful  resolutions  that  the 
suffocating  cloud  upon  her  life  and 
love— so  happily  dispersed— was  to  de- 
scend  no  more. 

Then,   as  she  was   drifting   happily 
into  slumber,  the  men's  voices  reached 
her,  and  her  heart  went  cold  when  she 
heard  vaguely  of  blood     and    blacks, 
and  cattle-spearing.      But  she  shrank 
from  starting  upon  this  more  hopeful 
chapter  of  her  life,  that  was  to  date 
from   this  night,   by   showing   foolish, 
fears— she  was  to  l>e  a  real  helpmeet  to 
her  husband  now— and     so,  when     he 
came  and  stood  above  her  and  kissed 
her  hair,  she  was  not  asleep,  but  fight- 
ing down  tlie  impulse  to  cling  about- 
his  neck  and  tell  him  she  was  wildly*- 
horribly  afraid. 

She  heard  no  more,  but  lay  throttling 
the  terror  that  had  so  suddenly  re- 
placed her  new-found  happiness.  In 
the  very  effort  to  keep  herself  rigid  in 
thought  and  limb,  lest  she  should  play 
the  coward,  she  slept  and  woke  no  more 
until  the  morning. 

Jasper's  note,  the  quietness  about  the 
homestead,  and  the  stockman's  clumsy 
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and  mysterious  manner,  began  a 
strange  day  for  Barbara.  The  mute- 
ness that  had  lain  so  long  uiK>n  her 
had  broken  up;  she  was  full  of  longings 
and  wild  fears,  and  Insupportable  rest- 
lessness. The  empty  vastness  out  of 
doors  drove  her  within;  she  was  no 
sooner  in  the  house  than  she  could  have 
screamed  out  in  terror;  for  her  fear 
persuaded  her  that,  through  the  long 
grass  and  ambushed  In  the  river-bed, 
pitiless,  uncouthly  weappned  savages 
were  closing  in  upon  the  homestead. 
And  so,  round  and  about,  her  nameless 
terrors  hunted  her. 

It  was  high  noon;  she  had  eaten  noth- 
ing, and  was  bending  distractedly  above 
the  poor  little  bundle  of  sewing,  listen- 
ing abroad;  full  of  sympathy  for  the 
dumb  Barbara  of  yesterday,  who  had 
engaged  in  such  pitiful  futility;  and 
yet  wringing  a  sweet  prophecy  from  It, 
too,  and  fingering  the  baby-clothes  long- 
ingly—when she  heard  a  distant  rush- 
ing in  the  grass,  and  many  great  moan- 
ings,  and  felt  the  earth  tremble. 

When  the  stockman  came  and  called 
her,  he  found  no  trembling,  frightened 
girl,  but  a  woman,  steady  and  serene, 
armed  with  her  husband's  rifle;  the 
thimble  was  on  one  of  the  fingers  that 
were  round  the  rifle-stock  as  ahe  stood 
as  if  on  guard,  above  the  dainty  litter 
of  her  sewing. 

She  came  with  him  to  the  stockyard, 
and  even  helped  him  to  put  up  the  rails 
upon  fifty  terrified  cattle  that  were 
surging  and  huddling  there— panting, 
foaming,  hollow-flanked  and  terror- 
driven,  like  the  wing  of  a  routed  army. 
Several  beasts  had  smears  of  blood 
upon  their  ribs;  and  in  one  comer  a 
young  cow  had  fallen.  Her  eyes  were 
glazing  in  death;  six  Inches  of  a  Jagged 
broken  spear  protruded  from  her  ribs, 
and  her  calf  stood  off  and  bellowed 
frantically  to  her.  Barbara— large-eyed 
and  very  white,  but  very  flrm— looked 
on  while  the  stockman  ended  the  brute's 
agony  with  a  knife  thrust  in  her  neck. 


Darkness  bad  fallen  before  Towns- 
hend  drew  near  the  homestead;  the 
troopers  stopped  by  their  camp  at  the 
river;  the  squatter  and  police  ofllcer  rode 
on  to  the  house.  The  night  was  still 
and  serene,  and  in  the  east  a  young 
moon  swung  low  and  shone  a  sulky 
red-gold.  Townshend  was  tired  to  the 
heart  and  his  bones  ached,  but  the  pic- 
aninny was  sleeping  quietly  on  his 
arm.  He  was  dully,  strangely  ill  at 
ease. 

There  was  no  light  showing,  and  the 
stockman  was  posted  by  the  track  fifty 
yards  from  the  house.  Townshend 
pulled  up  and  flung  a  question  at  him. 

The  man  showed  an  untidy  outline. 
His  thumbs  were  in  his  belt;  his  face 
glowed  crimson  and  faded  thrice  above 
his  pipe-bowl,  and  he  sent  three  clouds 
of  smoke  out  and  upward  in  the  stag- 
nant air  before  he  spoke.  The  face 
looked  wildly  puzzled.  "She's— the 
Missis  Is—" 

"Speak,  you  blazing  idiot!  Dead? 
Say  it!" 

"No— queer.  That's  what  she  is.  It 
was  like  this— I  took  away  the  gun," 
called  after  Townshend. 

A  gray  figure  was  standing  perfectly 
still  In  the  doorway.  Townshend  dis- 
mounted softly,  still  with  the  sleeping 
child  on  his  right  arm. 

"Barbara,"  he  said,  quietly.  "Bar- 
bara." 

"Who  is  it?"  a  strange  voice  answered 
him.  "Something's  pinned  quite  ti^ht 
round  my  head." 

He  put  his  hand  upon  her  forehead, 
then  round  her  neck  and  drew  her  to- 
wards him.  "Come,  Barbara,  it's  Jas- 
per, you  know.    And  it's  all  right" 

She  came  to  him  and  he  saw  her  in 
the  dimness,  looking  for  an  instant  wild 
and  strange.  Then,  as  though  in  the 
depths  of  her  something  had  looseened, 
broken  and  melted,  he  saw  the  Barbara 
he  had  known  aforetime.  She  clung  to 
him  sobbing  and  crying  passionately. 
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Presently,  the  first  Intensity  of  her 
sobbing  past,  and  though  her  face  was 
still  hidden  against  his  neclc,  her  hands 
began  to  wander  over  him,  preftsio^ 
him  fondly  here  and  there.  In  doing  so 
she  touched  the  little  naked  body  of  the 
pieaninny.  She  raised  herself  up  with 
a  strange,  wild  cry. 

He  tried  to  hold  it  from  her.  to  ex- 
plain; but  she  would  hear  nothing,  and 
followed  him,  holding  out  both  hands 
and  staring  hungrily  at  the  child. 

"A  child— give  it  me,  quiclt!  Give  It 
me,  Jasper!" 

"Barbara,"  he  said,  blunderingly— **lt'8 
black— and  motherless.  We  mustn't 
hurt—" 

"Hurt?  Motherless?  Oh  you—.  Give 
me  the  child!"    She  stamped  her  foot 

There  was  something  imperious  in 
the  demand;  he  handed  her  the  sleeping 
creature.  She  clutched  it  fiercely,  and 
seemed  to  crush  it  to  her  breast;  yet 
it  was  taken  and  held  with  such  uner- 
ring gentleness,  that  the  pieaninny 
merely  opened  two  large  sleepy  eyes 
and  closed  them  again.  Then  he  snug- 
gled against  her  neck  and  went  to  sleep 
again. 

Barbara  laughed  and  sobbed  at  once 
for  joy.  She  rubbed  her  cheek  on  the 
pieaninny '8  shoulder;  she  took  one  of 
the  fat  little  arms  and  pressed  it  round 
her  neck;  she  nibbled  at  the  child  here 
and  there  with  her  lips.    And  all  the 

Tb«  OBffBhin  MtfUlB*. 


time  she  swung  herself  from  foot  to 
foot  with  a  cradling,  motherly  move- 
ment 

Brown,  who  had  withdrawn,  came 
back;  the  two  men  stood  together  in 
amazement  She  looked  up  at  them 
presently,  and  laughed  a  deep-chested 
happy  laugh,  and  fled,  hugging  the  pie- 
aninny to  her. 

The  two  men  stood  alone  for  a  while, 
saying  nothing.  By  and  bye  they  stole 
guiltily,  within;  Townshend  lit  the  lamp 
and  they  foraged,  still  exchanging 
scarcely  a  word,  for  something  to  eat 

An  hour  later  Townshend  crept  quiet- 
ly back  from  his  wife's  room. 

"They're  asleep,"  he  whispered,  "dead 
asleep,  cuddled  up  together,  black  and 
white.  It's  been  a  strange  day, 
Crackey.    Let's  go  out  and  smoke." 

They  went  forth.  The  illimitable 
downs  were  white  beneath  the  moon. 
The  two  men  lay  in  the  grass  and 
watched  the  smoke-clouds  poise  and 
vanish  in  the  dewless,  windless  night 
But  they  found  little  to  say  to  one  an- 
other. 

******* 

That  was  the  first  and  last  "disper- 
sal" of  the  blacks  on  Townshend's  cat- 
tle-run. The  pieaninny  lived  to  be  a 
stockrider  there;  and  within  a  year  of 
the  plcaninny's  coming  a  child  was 
bom  at  the  Oontoona  homestead. 

Herbert  C.  MacUwaine. 
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O  brother-toller,  when  my  heart  was  dried, 
I  had  this  grace— to  smile,  and  stand  aside. 

And  lo!  my  work  went  forward  in  the  dark. 
As  doth  a  meadow's  In  the  growing  tide. 

Frederick  Langtnidffe, 
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was  large  and  tqnare  wftk 
tco  hi^  far  pvrpoces  of  outlook,  mad 
tiomeij  barred  against  all  nae  as  Tcntl- 
latocB.     On    the   floor   waa    a   gandj 
Western  carpet,  stamped,  LteraDj  as 
weD  as  Intrinsically,  as  cbeap  German 
mereliandise.      In   tlie  centre  o€   the 
room    stood    a    Ikigb    sflrer   bedstead, 
liung  with  opaqne  CTrtains,  wliidi  were 
eridently    not    intended    as    secnrttj 
against  mosquitoes,  for  those  nnisical 
CTeatnres    buzzed    among    tlie    lieaTj 
folds   with   appreciatiTe   contentment. 
On   tlie   floor  sat  women   of   rarjing 
ages,  some  sliaren,  and  withoot  orna- 
ment, otiiers  caparisoned  gallj  enon^: 
all  in  the  rich  dark  reds  and  l^lnes  of 
the  Katliiawad  $aree.    Thej  were  moT- 
ing  their  bodies  to  and  fro  to  a  monot- 
onous  Gregorian    wail,   which   ceased 
not  for  the  entrance  of  tlie  intmder 
rarl>athl  pointed  to  the  bed,  and  Rebec- 
ca  approached,   being   constrained   to 
submit  for  lack  of  langnage,  else  her 
initiatory    activities    would    certainly 
have  been  devoted  to  the  extrusion  of 
the  noise  and  the  introduction  of  some 
fresh  lUr. 

When  her  eyes  had  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  want  of  light,  what  she 
saw  in  no  way  alarmed  her  medical  in- 
fetinetn.  Among  tumbled  bed-cloihes, 
rich  HilkH.  and  cheap  cotton  sheets,  lay. 
fully  drefwed  and  bejewelled,  a  smug, 
sleek,  decently-featured  Indian  lady. 
Her  Hkln  wa8  beautifully  smooth,  and 
under  iicr  laHbes  were  the  accustomed 
artlficlH]  KhaciowH,  the  material  absit 
ovirn  of  tlie  nation.  One  plump  hand 
lay  Inzlly  acroHH  the  clothes,  and  you 
gnw  that  th<f  nailn  were  well-kept  and 
dyed  with  the  brilliant  mendhi;  the  oth- 
er hand  wan  colhfd  pettishly  round  the 
hhort  thick  neck. 

•*HmonH,"  Hald  Rebecca.  ParbathI  did 
not  underHtand,  but  she  saw  that  the 
doctor  was  not  Impressed  by  the  hein- 
oiisness  of  the  disease,  and  she  poured 
out  volleys  of  jargon,  waving  her 
hands    In    wild    gesticulation.    Then, 


at  the  aiglit  of  Bebee- 


matter  of  fiacc  feeling  of  the  pnlae,  the 

lift  of  the  e7e4id,  tlK 
prodnctioQ  of  tablet  and 
pcBcfl  for  the  compoeitiDn  of  a  soitmble 
ifloie— It  dawned  on  her  that  a  com- 
mnnlcating  toogne  was  what  she 
wanted;  and  she  darted  oat  to  secnre 
old  PmlAn  Das»  the  domestic  secre- 
tary, and  the  one  male,  save  the  Ba- 
jah,  who  was  allowed  access  to  tliis  aid 
of  the  palace.  Pmbbn  Das  was  just  be- 
hind the  door,  watching,  and  was 
tlKiefore  soon  prodnced.  He  was  a 
Kpare,  fleahless  Hindu,  dad  in  flowing 
robes  over  which  he  wore  a  long  white 
coat.  On  his  liead  was  a  slight  blade 
cap,  from  out  of  which  had  escaped 
the  wiry  grey  tiqHmot,  the  sign  oc- 
cipital of  his  Brahminism;  and  as  he 
bowed  and  genuflected  to  the  lady,  this 
odd  little  termination  bobbed  in  the 
most  ludicrous  way  against  the  rest  of 
his  clean-shaven  head.  For  yon  must 
know  that  Brahmins  grow  a  capillary 
oasis  there  alcme,  where  most  Western- 
ers are  innutritive  in  old  age. 

"Your  honor."  he  said,  •*your  Mon- 
strosity, your  Magniloquence,  learned 
in  the  English  ^sculapianisms!  in  this 
poor  house  we,  prince  of  the  people^ 
are  your  dusty  slaves!"  Here  he  paused, 
to  leer  deprecatingly  and  express  fa- 
cially his  grovelling  obsequiousness. 

"Humph!"  said  Rebecca  -'you  know 
EngUsh  I  suppose?  Well  then,  this 
lady  has  nothing  the  matter  with  her 
which  cannot  be  cured  by  bestirring 
herself.  She  is  bilious.— that  is  all— 
the  rest  is  imagination.  Here  is  a  ton- 
ic, and  I  have  also  noted  directions  as 
to  diet,  air,  and  exercise.  These  win- 
dows ought  to  be  open,  and  all  these 
bowling  women  turned  out  Do  you 
hear?" 

Pnibhu  Das  was  the  most  delightful 
pantomime  possible.  There  he  stood, 
slightly  inclining  forward,  his  hands 
clasped  in  agonized   supplication,   his 
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eyes  blinking  twenty  to  the  second, 
and  at  every  few  words  spoken  he 
jerked  his  head  towards  the  doctor, 
opening  his  mouth  in  a  gape  which 
was  meant  to  convey  a  combination  of 
assent  and  astonishment  Then  he 
spoke;  the  occasion  was  serious,  and 
his  speech  matched  it 

"Lady  not  diagnosticate  good,  right 
way.  Ilauee  Sahib  not  bile;  Ranee  Sa- 
hib poison.  You  see  old  Mother 
Thekrani  wear  widow's  cloth.  She  co- 
bra-minded, breeze  in  her  brain.  She 
make  poison  ready.  Cook  sweetmeats, 
in  sweetmeats  hide  poison.  Ranee  eat 
sweetmeat,  now  sick,  tomorrow  die. 
Rajah  Sahib  carry  her  on  litter,  make 
her  ashes.  Mother  Thekrani  too  much 
wicked.  Doctor  Lady  give  certificate, 
write  Ranee  Sahib  die  poison."  He 
gasped,  exhausted  with  such  direct 
speaking,  for  his  mind  was  tortuous 
and  abhorred  a  straight  line. 

"Nonsense!"  was  the  retort  "The 
lady  Is  no  more  poisoned  than  I  am 
when  I  eat  too  much  dinner."  But 
Prubhu  Das's  next  move  was  more 
practical  The  doctor  was  presented 
with  a  quantity  of  food  alleged  to  have 
been  eaten  by  the  Ranee,  neatly  bottled 
and  sealed  in  accordance  with  local  po- 
lice-instructions on  the  subject— what 
an  amount  of  study  those  rules  had 
cost  the  old  man!— and,  albeit  denying 
any  connection  between  the  food  and 
the  royal  lady,  Rebecca  promised  to 
Investigate  and  report  the  next  day. 
She  chuckled  gleefully  as  she  carried 
off  her  prize;  poisons  were  her  special 
subject,  and  she  had  hardly  dared  to 
hope  that  an  introduction  to  the  Indian 
type  would  be  so  soon  afforded  her. 
The  report  she  wrote  before  she  slqpt, 
In  the  large  chandelier-lighted  drawing- 
room  of  the  guest-house.  It  was  brief 
enough;  the  food  contained  poison  suffi- 
cient to  have  extinguished  Instantly  the 
entire  nine  lives  of  the  most  vital  cat 
She  added  an  unsolicited  rider  on  the  im- 
possibility of  the  Ranee's  having  par- 


taken of  this  concoction,  and  of  the 
equal  absurdity  of  connecting  the  The- 
krani with  any  such  deep-laid  scheme. 
But  the  perspicuity  of  her  arguments 
appealed  not  to  the  Durbar.  There  was 
poison  in  the  food,  so  much  was  cer- 
tain; therefore  the  old  Thekrani  (who 
had  not  even  the  most  remote  connec- 
tion with  the  royal  kitchen)  must  be 
treated  as  a  criminal  at  the  domestic 
ti'ibunal. 


JL 


Not  far  from  Gower  Street  station, 
in  a  comparatively  quiet  corner  of  the 
city  of  London,  stands  a  great  block  of 
modern  red  brick.  You  are  back  again 
in  the  haunts  of  civilisation  now,  and 
you  press  the  button  to  summon  the 
accustomed  porter.  He  comes  prompt- 
ly, and  you  follow  him  up  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  beam  upon  you  in  the  un- 
mistakable cleanliness  of  English  soap 
and  water.  "Miss  Marion  Mainwaring? 
This  way,  No.  17,"  says  the  stout  cus- 
todian of  the  Women  Students'  Cham- 
bers, Chenles  Street;  and  he  retires 
with  a  salute,  leaving  you  to  your  own 
resources. 

It  looks  like  a  student's  room,  and  a 
woman's.  Prints  of  Rubens  and  Nlcolo 
Poussln,  of  Cuyp  and  William  Hunt, 
of  Burnc-Jones  and  Rossetti  Madonnas 
and  bachannal  orgies,  Dutch  sunsets 
and  beggar-boys,  hang,  in  impartial 
selection  and  appropriate  setting, 
against  the  Morris-papered  walls.  One 
end  of  the  room  is  lined  with  deep- 
browed  tomes,  of  a  scientific  and  med- 
ical aspect;  a  writing-table  in  the  spa- 
cious bow-window  betrays  an  air  of 
recent  requisition;  softly-cushioned 
lounges  invite  to  unstudious  repose; 
within  easy  reach  are  picture-papers 
and  the  latest  poem.  The  mantel-piece 
is  laden  with  the  pretty  yellow  jonquil; 
and  a  copper  kettle  is  just  beginning  to 
simmer  on  the  pleasantly  crackling  fire, 
beside  which  sits  the  tall,  dark,  strong- 
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featured  owner  of  these  varied  tastes. 
She  reads  sheets  of  closely  written  for- 
eign paper,  and  you,— you  creep  behind 
her  and  look  over  her  shoulder. 

I. 

Kathiawad,  November,  189G. 
Well,  Marion, 

For  all  brainless,  unjust  atrocities 
commend  me  to  sleek,  globulous  Rajnhs 
of  Indian  principalities!  You  will  re- 
member the  story  of  the  poisoned  com- 
fits, and  how  excited  I  was  at  the  |v>s- 
sibility  of  investigating  an  Indian  poi- 
son so  early  in  my  life  here?  ?  had 
such  visions  of  collecting  useful  data 
for  the  old  Octopian  in  the  dear  la'jora- 
tory  round  which  my  affoclions  still 
hover.  But,  alack,  my  pride  is  turne*l 
to  remorse!  The  immediate  result  of 
my  report  is  that  they  suspect  a  poor 
old  widowed  ex-Queen  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  one  of  her  grandson's  wives, 
and  she  is  expelled  the  palace,  bereft 
of  all  that  might,  by  any  possibility, 
help  her  to  keep  herself  in  fairly  decent 
comfort  elsewhere.  I  expect  the  fact 
was  that  the  young  Kanees  disliked 
the  old  one,  and  plotted  this  device  for 
ridding  themselves  of  her  supervision. 
They  tell  me  she  has  taken  refuge  in 
the  house  of  a  former  maid,  and  I  moan 
to  go  and  see  her,  and  hear  more  ct 
her  history. 

No!  I  have  not  plagued  myself  With 
vain  regrets,  as  you'd,  have  done;  not, 
at  least,  after  a  quiet  sane  considera- 
tion of  the  matter.  Why  should  I 
prick  my  fingers  with  the  thorns  which 
other  people  gather?  You  will  know, 
however,  that  I  did  not  omit  my  best 
persuasions  with  the  Prince,  useless  as 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that  they  were 
at  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  to  me  personally  the  Ra- 
jah has  been  kindness  itself.  This  is 
only  a  moderately  sized  State,  and  is 
not  very  remarkable  for  natural  or  ar- 
tificial charms.  The  country  round 
about  is  cotton-picking  and  fiat.  I  rath- 


er liked  seeing  the  small  sparely-clad 
children  (wearing  nougbt  but  their 
hair,  you  know,),  helping  their  mothers 
pick  cotton  under  the  bright  Indian 
skies.  But  the  cotton  factories,  with 
their  tall  unpicturesque  chimneys,  are 
an  unpleasantly  civilized  suggestion. 
Among  the  arrangements  planned  for 
my  amusement  was  a  play  by  a  stroll- 
ing company.  The  palace  has  a  theatre, 
but  the  night  was  so  sultry  that  the 
performance  transferred  itself  to  an 
impromptu  stage  out  in  the  open. 
'Twas  a  strange  unforgetable  sight, 
lighted  as  It  was  by  flaming  torches, 
burning  weirdly  under  the  glowering 
sky.  In  the  foreground  sat  the  Rajah  on 
bis  gemmed  throne,  richly  jewelled  and 
gaily  robed;  behind  was  a  throng  of 
flerce  black-mustachioed  attendants, 
and  closing  up  round  the  royal  person- 
age an  impenetrable  guard.  Even 
among  his  own  people  he  Is  not  safe. 
They  say  that  at  night  he  sleeps,  liter- 
ally, under  drawn  swords,  two  particu- 
larly trusty  servitors  keeping  guard, 
like  angels  with  extended  wings,  at 
the  head  of  his  bed. 

The  stage  arrangements  were  rough 
enough,  and  the  play  in  parts,  I  am 
told,  quite  impossible;  but  ignorance  of 
the  language  stood  me  in  stead  of  an 
expurgated  edition.  *Twas  a  panto- 
mimic skit  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  the  young  civilian.  A  florid 
Englishman  (the  mask  was  really  good) 
sits  at  a  camp  table,  holding  his  mi- 
gratory court  upon  a  criminal  charged 
with  murdering  his  wife.  As  he  does 
not  yet  know  the  language,  he  works 
through  an  Interpreter. 

Magistrate.    How  old  was  your  wife? 

Criminal.    Ten  years. 

Interpreter.  (Knowing  the  minority  of 
the  victim  Kill  heighten  the  heniousnesa 
of  the  crime  to  a  civilized  mind.)  He 
says,  Sir,  she  was  an  old  woman  of 
some  sixty-five  years. 

Magistrate.  An  old  woman!  Where's 
the  corpse? 
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Interpreter.  Now  burnt  some  twelve 
months  since  your  Honor's  last  visit 
to  this  Zillah.  Prisoner  keeping  in  gaol 
all  the  time.  But  ashes  in  Prisoner's 
wallet.    Your  Honor  Inspect? 

Magistrate.    How  old  is  the  Prisoner? 

Criminal.   Twenty-five  years. 

Interpreter.  {Interpreting  again  to  fit 
his  own  ideas  of  what  is  best,)  Prisoner 
same  age  as  late  corpse,  your  Honor, 
but  looking  very  young.  Vishnu  God, 
salt  preserve  his  life. 
•  Magistrate.  {Whose  eyes  are.  opened 
by  this  blatant  falsehood.)  Hang  the 
man,— to  morrow,  five  A.M.! 

The  moral  of  H  all  seems  to  be,  when 
you  do  stoop  to  lying,  take  care  that 
the  lies  have  at  least  some  semblance 
of  plausibility. 

The  second  half  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  conjuring  tricks,  at  i^hich 
local  jugglers  are  really  unsurpassable. 
I  hear  that  these  jugglers  are  a  caste 
by  themselves,  and  are  a  most  inter- 
esting  ];)eople,  clannish  and  unapproach- 
able. To  their  own  caste  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly kind.  A  juggler's  portionless 
widow  becomes  the  care  of  the  whole 
community;  his  daughters  are  married 
at  their  joint  expense,  and  his  sons  are 
taught  the  trade  by  the  cleverest  jug- 
gler among  them.  As  a  result  a  woman 
is  oftenest  in  best  case  when  widowed. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  this  should  happen 
in  the  country  where  widowhood  has 
always  been  shown  us  in  the  saddest 
colors?  Truly  is  this  a  land  of  an- 
omalies! 

But  to  return,— a  custom  you  would 
have  enjoyed  was  the  evening  lamp- 
lighting.  When  the  sun  drops,  the 
torch-bearers  congregate  at  the  palace- 
gates,  and  run  io  a  body,  bearing  flam- 
ing pines  in  their  hands,  to  salute,  at 
the  chief  entrance  to  the  palace,  the 
reigning  King.  He  is  called  by  all  the 
titles  which  his  country  and  the  Em- 
press bestow  upon  him,  and  by  all  the 
high-sounding  flatteries  which  the  East- 
em  tongue  and  loyal  subjects  can  de- 
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vise.  Then  the  chief  torch-bearer  lights 
the  lamps  in  the  entrance-hall,  till 
which  is  done  not  a  single  spark  must 
relieve  the  darkness  of  the  palace. 
Should  there  be  a  Prince  living  in  his 
own  separate  palace,  the  ceremony  is 
repeated  for  him.  It  was  all  so  strange 
and  oriental,  I  think  it  is  one  of  my 
nicest  memories  of  this  place. 

I  hear  I  may  visit  the  old  Thekrani 
to  morrow,  so  you  shall  have  news  of 
her  when  next  I  write. 

P.  8,  What  do  the  ladies  do  all  day, 
you  ask.  Quarrel?  No,  they  are  too 
lethargic  for  any  such  activity.  Most 
of  them  turn  over  and  fondle  their  love- 
ly jewels  and  silk  garments.  One 
Ranee  has  taken  a  violent  passion  for 
the  concertina.  She  has  about  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  all  sizes,  and  by  all 
makers,  but  refuses  to  be  taught  how 
to  handle  the  instrument  in  the  conven- 
tional way.  As  she  is  energetic  about 
playing,  you  can  imagine  the  conse- 
quence. I  no  longer  wonder  that  about 
half  a  mile  divides  the  King's  apart- 
ments from  the  zenana. 


II. 


Kathiawad,  December,  1896. 
Oh,  my  dear  Marion, 

Such  a  hovel  it  is  which  houses  the 
poor  old  Thekrani!  A  great  gateway, 
built  for  offence  and  defence  does  in- 
deed frown  threateningly  at  the  public 
road,  and  is  officered  by  a  custodian 
equally  forbidding  and  Imposing.  But, 
oh  the  sordid  poverty  behind  the 
wicket!  Two  small  rooms  are  all  the 
house  contains.  In  one  live  the  maid 
and  her  family,  all  devoted  to  the 
Thekrani  and  counting  themselves 
happy  to  be  serving  her;  the  other  is 
at  the  Thekrani's  own  disposal,  but  she 
lives  mostly  on  the  little  veranda.  Here 
I  found  her  dressed  in  a  spotless  white 
cloth,  seated  on  the  floor,  poring,  with 
the  bedimmed  vision  of  her  eighty-four 
years,  over  an  illumined  Sanskrit  text 
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The  little  gray  eqairrels  ran  about  her 
unabashed,  hiding  In  the  folds  of  her 
draperies,  and  perching  on  her  shoul- 
der,—a  strilcing  contrast  But,  ugh!— 
the  mice  ran  about  too,  equally  priv- 
ileged, and  you  will  understand  how 
apprehensive  these  made  me  feel.  In 
the  yard  Just  beyond  are  tethered  the 
great  unsightly  buffaloes,  and  the 
dwarfed  Indian  cows,  which  provide 
not  only  the  chief  food,  but  also  the 
only  income  of  the  small  household. 
The  incarnate  pathos  of  it  rises  to  your 
mind  as  you  loolc  at  the  old  woman! 
I  wish  one  could  help  her.  She  takes 
things  with  a  large  equanimity,  how- 
ever, saying,  as  they  all  say  in  this 
country,  "It  is  my  fate!" 

Her  jewels  have  long  since  been 
transmuted  into  coin,  one  beautiful  un- 
cut diamond  aione  remaining.  Should 
nothing  else  happen  to  help  her,  she 
will  use  this  to  accomplish  the  final 
jom*ney  of  her  life.  It  is  such  an  odd 
idea.  W(hen  she  feels  death  near  (her 
horoscope  will  date  the  feeling),  she 
will  start,  however  feeble,  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  sacred  Ganges,  which, 
you  must  Isnow,  is.  many  hundred  miles 
distant  from  this  place.  She  will  talce 
with  her  the  ashes  of  her  son  and 
daughter,  having  vowed  that  these 
should  mingle  with  the  sacred  fluid. 
"If  I  reach  the  Ganges,"  she  explained, 
"after  throwing  in  these  two  little  bogs 
and  saying  the  necessary  prayers,I  will 
lay  me  down  on  the  bank  and  die.  Su- 
blbree,  my  faithful  maid,  will  see  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  done  for  my 
poor  frame.  This  alone  is  now  my  care 
in  life." 

Of  the  Rajah  she  speaks  with  diffi- 
culty. Yet  she  did  tell  me  how  he 
wrested  from  her  all  her  possessions, 
and  indeed  he  still  withholds  her  allow- 
ance, month  by  month  as  it  falls  due, 
but  she  is  quite  sure  that  with  the  gods 
there  will  be  reti-ibution  for  him,  and 
she  wastes  no  human  vengeance. 

Her  ejection  from  the  palace  must 
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have  been  picturesque.  It  was  intend- 
ed that  this  should  be  a  flnal  transla- 
tion; and  to  this  end,  with  some  show 
of  an  attempt  at  reconciliation,  was  sent 
her  the  loveliest  of  garments.  But  the 
old  maid,  skilled  in  the  poisons  of  na- 
tive States,  warned  her,  only  just  in 
time,  that  to  wear  it  would  be  to  pre- 
pare her  body  against  cremation.  I 
have  a  piece  of  it  now,  a  valued  pos- 
session. Failing  fraud,  they  had  re- 
course to  force.  Imagine  it  all!  The 
breathless,  dark  night;  the  swift 
stealthy  steps  of  the  harridan,  as  she 
comes  to  bind  her  victim,  preventing 
all  possible  outcry  by  a  tent-peg  wedged 
in  between  the  poor,  toothless  jaws; 
the  noiseless  race  (tyranny  against 
helplessness!)  through  the  deserted 
streets;  the  secretive  palanquin  reveal- 
ing nothing  concerning  its  burden— and, 
finally  the  ruthless  desertion  outside 
the  city  gates!  Here  she  would  have 
fared  very  badly  indeed,  but  that  a  kind- 
hearted  palanquin-bearer  had  given  up 
his  place  at  the  poles  to  the  ubiquitous 
maid,  who  took  her  to  the  house  where 
I  found  her.  .  .  .  And  to  think  that  all 
this  time  the  Rajah  was  entertaining 
me,  to  lull  my  suspicions  and  keep  me 
off  enquiry!  I  am  an  oaf,  and  could 
weep  with  vexation! 

IIL 

Kathiawad,  May,  1897. 
Do  you  remember  the  old  Thekrani, 
and  her  pitiful  story?  I  have  just 
heard  that  a  few  months  after  I  said 
good-bye  to  her,  she  felt  the  death-call 
and  went  her  pilgrimage.  Her  vitality 
lasted  the  distance  of  the  sacred  river, 
and  she  omitted  nothing  of  all  she 
had  vowed.  But  that  was  a  week  ago, 
and  she  lies  In  a  trance  now  on  the 
treeless  sand-banks,  responsive  to 
neither  the  fierce  sjan  by  day.  nor  the 
brilliant  stars  by  night.  Can't  you  see 
it  all?  And  the  eternal  river  flows  by, 
cold,  majestic,  unheeding! 

Cornelia  Sorabji, 
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THE  SIRENS. 

From  no  grim  ancient  headland  blossom-crowned, 
Seen  ever  through  a  fleeting  foamy  veil, 

Xo  lineless  sand  that  girds  the  bay  around 
Where  the  wind's  threats  and  clamors  pause  and  fall, 

But  from  the  green  trough  of  the  surges,  sound 
The  Sirens'  voices  in  a  landward  hail. 

Far  out  where  wind  and  wave  play  lustily, 

And  draw  the  hearts  of  landsmen  to  the  sea. 

Of  old  the  Sirens  promised  peace  and  rest 
To  men  with  many  a  weary  league  forlorn, 

And  cot  and  vineyard  on  the  land's  kind  breast 
For  heaving  deck  and  sail  storm-lashed  and  torn. 

For  the  black  barren  crag  where  sea-winds  nest 
Fair  slopes  of  joyous  grass  and  fields  of  com. 

Earth's  brides  and  roses  in  a  sheltered  vale 

For  the  cold  weed  and  sea-nymphs  lank  and  pale. 

But  we  whom  careless  fate  in  life  has  set 
Like  ships  becalmed  beneath  a  windless  sky, 

Who,  wrapped  In  irksome  ease,  still  chafe  and  tcet 
While  void  of  noble  deeds  the  days  go  by. 

Who  hate  the  listless  hours  and  claim  the  debt 
Life  owes  to  Touth  while  yet  his  blood  is  high— 

What  promise  wedded  to  what  melodies 

Hear  we  to  draw  our  hearts  across  the  seas? 

Songs  that  the  shock  of  meeting  waves  repeat, 

•Splash  of  the  spray,  hiss  of  the  plunging  prow. 
Roar  of  the  trade  winds  going  with  steady  feet. 

Glamor  of  tropic  coasts  and  fields  of  snow. 
And  of  the  line  where  sky  and  water  meet 

Past  which  lies  all  the  world  to  see  and  know- 
Through  these  with  smile  austere  looks  Danger's  face 
Charming  our  hearts  to  draw  to  her  embrace. 

Lured  by  the  chant,  the  ancient  sailor  found 
Death  waiting  on  the  green  melodious  shore. 

The  sweet  song  swelled  to  triumph  as  he  drowned. 
And  the  tides  roll  his  bones  forevermore. 

He  knew  not;  but  ire  know  the  voices  sound 
That  sing  to  us,  beside  Death's  very  door. 

Yet  while  our  blood  is  young,  come  Death  or  no. 

The  Sirens  call  and  oall— and  we  must  go. 

The  ObrohlU  Mafulxie.  Walter  Hoffff. 
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To  every  dweller  on  the  Little  Moun- 
tain there  comefi  a  day  when  his  neigh- 
bors, far  and  near,  make  their  arrange- 
ments with  him  and  him  alone,  in  their 
thoughts.  Up  to  that  moment  he  may 
have  been  one  of  the  most  insigniflcant 
among  them,  one  of  the  least  regarded 
among  the  gray  emmets  which  move 
over  the  naked  fields  as  you  look  down 
upon  the  country  from  some  bald,  rocky 
height;  but  to  him,  on  that  day,  the 
most  pressing  business,  the  most  entic- 
ing pleasure,  must  give  way.  For  him, 
as  the  season  may  run,  the  plough  will 
stand  still  in  mid-furrow;  for  him  the 
precious  hay  will  be  uncarried  on  up- 
land pastures,  though  gusty  blasts 
whistle  down  the  rocky  valleys  and 
moan  round  the  gray  stone  of  the  hill- 
top cairn,  and  the  wild  cry  of  sea-birds 
flocking  inland  comes  down  the  wind, 
and  storm  is  near;  for  him,  the  scanty 
com  will  lie  unbound  in  the  yellow 
sunshine,  though  days  are  shortening 
and  autumn  is  dying  fast 

Yet  this  situation  Is  not  exempt  from 
the  irony  of  things.  On  the  day  that 
the  mountain  to  a  man  waits  upon  him, 
he  will  be  unconscious  of  it  all,  for  it 
will  be  the  day  of  his  funeral.  Many 
customs  have  waned,  many  old  cere- 
monials have  fallen  upon  neglect  and 
evil  days,  but  the  funeral  to  which  the 
whole  countryside  gathers,  still  flour- 
ishes in  the  remoter  parts  of  Wales  as 
vigorously  as  ever;  it  is  easily  the 
greatest  function  in  peasant  and  yeo- 
man life. 

A  Welsh  funeral  begins,  as  it  were, 
the  night  before,  when  a  religious  serv- 
ice is  held  at  the  house  of  the  deceased 
person.  This  is  usually  fixed  for  half- 
past  six  in  the  evening,  and  about  five 
o'clock  small  knots  of  men  begin  to 
cross  the  mountain  towards  the  church. 


Their  task  is  to  fetch  the  bier,  and 
when  enough  have  gathered  to  form 
a  small  procession  they  start  from  the 
church  to  the  house  carrying  the  bier  in 
turns.  The  bier  is  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  living-room,  the  coffin  placed 
upon  it,  a  service  held  around  It,  and 
then  friends  and  neighbors  disperse 
until  the  next  day. 

Towards  midday,  then,  on  the  mor- 
row,  you  set  off  to  attend  the  main 
function.  The  mountain  is  full  of 
spurs  or  ridges,  and  the  house  lies  al- 
most for  a  certainty  in  a  deep  hollow 
for  sake  of  shelter.  As  you  cross  the 
last  ridge  you  pause  for  a  moment  to 
survey  the  country. 

On  every  side  you  see  people  converg- 
ing on  the  place,  the  nearer  of  them 
tiny,  dark  figures,  sharp  against  the 
gray  of  the  mountain,  the  farther  mere 
dots,  but  all  dropping  down  the  encir- 
cling hillsides  and  running  together  to 
fall  into  the  little  black  pool  of  people 
which  surrounds  the  whitewashed 
farmhouse  and  its  knot  of  wind-beaten 
trees.  You  push  on  and  slip  into  the 
throng  yourself.  Everything  is  very 
quiet  A  faint  voice  comes  to  your 
ears  through  the  open  window  of  the 
kitchen,  and  you  know  that  some  one 
Is  preaching  there,  but  you  do  not  move 
towards  the  sound;  the  house  has  been 
packed  long  ago.  Not  a  tithe  of  the 
concourse  could  get  in  or  even  near  the 
window,  and  you  see  long  lines  of 
brown-faced  men  clad  in  the  dark 
mountain  homespun  and  seated  quietly 
under  the  hedgerows  or  leaning  against 
the  dry-stone,  lichen-spotted  walls  and 
whispering  to  each  other,  for  on  these 
occasions  one-half  of  the  countryside 
meets  the  other  balf  and  has  much  to 
say.  You  also  lean  leisurely  over  a 
wall  and  survey  the  scene.    The  part  of 
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the  farmyard  before  the  house  has 
been  kept  clear,  and  is  neatly  swept, 
but  the  lower  end  is  filled  with  vehicles 
and  saddle-horses,  for  many  people 
have  ridden  or  driven  long  distances  to 
be  present  After  a  while  there  Is  a  stir 
about  the  door,  and  the  women  begin 
to  stream  out  Upon  this  the  whispering 
men,  and  those  who  have  gone  farther 
away  to  talk  more  freely,  cease  their 
conversation  and  cluster  together  and 
move  into  the  yard.  Now  all  eyes  are 
fixed  on  the  door,  and  presently  the 
coffin  is  borne  out  shoulder-high.  It  is 
fastened  firmly  to  the  bier,  and  the 
latter  is  carried  by  four  mourners,  and 
these  are  always  the  four  nearest  male 
relations  of  the  deceased.  The  bier  is 
set  down  in  the  middle  of  the  yard, 
and  the  whole  crowd,  for  whom  there 
Is  now  plenty  of  room,  gather  round  In 
a  close-packed  ring.  The  officiating 
minister  gives  out  one  of  the  fine  hymns 
of  which  there  is  such  a  noble  store  in 
Welsh,  and  they  sing— «h,  how  they 
eing! 

This  hymn  is  called  "emyn  cyn  codi," 
the  **hymn  before  lifting,"  because  at 
its  close  the  body  will  be  lifted  and  set 
down  no  more  till  the  church  is  reached. 
As  the  hymn  dies  away  the  men  begin 
to  move  steadily  off,  and  the  women 
stand  on  one  side,  and  the  four  who 
carried  out  the  bier  receive  it  once 
more  on  their  slioulders.  It  is  theirs 
to  carry  their  dead  the  first  stage  away 
from  home,  it  is  theirs  to  carry  the  last 
stage  to  the  church  and  set  the  bier 
down  before  the  altar,  it  is  theirs  to 
carry  from  the  church  to  the  grave. 
For  the  rest  they  walk  immediately  be- 
hind the  coffin,  and  the  bier  is  borne  in 
turns  by  the  friends  and  neighbors  who 
have  gathered  to  pay  this  last  token  of 
regard. 

'  You  will  observe  that  as  tlie  men  move 
off  they  form  in  ranks  of  four  abreast; 
you  will  also  see  that  these  ranks 
are  formed  on  a  principle,  and  this  la 
that  any  given  four  are  much  of  a  sice; 


four  tall  men  walk  together,  four  short 
men  drop  into  line.  This  is  for  conven- 
ience when  their  turn  comes  to  carry 
the  bier,  any  marked  inequality  in 
height  among  the  bearers  resulting  in 
great  awkwardness  and  uneasinese 
over  the  rough  broken  roads  and  steep 
slopes  lying  between  us  and  the  church- 
yard. When  every  man  has  dropped 
into  his  rank  and  stepped  away  wit^ 
slow,  regular  striae,  the  four  mourners, 
shouldering  the  bier,  follow,  and  now 
the  women  prepare  to  march.  They 
walk  behind  the  coffin,  and,  as  they 
have  not  to  carry,  their  ranks  are  not 
formed  with  the  exactness  of  the 
men's.  After  them  the  vehicles  move 
forward  in  single  file,  and  finally,  tlie 
horsemen  fall  in,  usually  two  abreast, 
and  bring  up  the  rear.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  bearers  are  all  before  the 
coffin,  the  non-bearers  all  behind  it 
Everything  has  been  reduced  to  an  ex- 
act system,  and  the  labor  of  bearing- 
no  slight  task  under  a  heavy  load  over 
rough  country— is  distributed  to  a  nicety 
among  the  marching  column.  At  the 
head  of  the  procession  walks  the  man 
to  whom  t^is  duty  is  entrusted,  usually 
a  patriarch  of  the  mountain,  whose 
bowed  shoulders  are  no  longer  equal  to 
the  burden  of  the  bier.  He  walks  along, 
his  great  silver  watch  in  his  hand,  and 
at  intervals— the  exact  length  settled 
by  his  judgment  of  the  varying  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  roughness  or  steep- 
ness of  the  road,  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  the  like  points— he  waves  his  staff 
above  his  head.  Instantly  obedient  to 
this  signal,  the  front  rank  drops  out, 
two  on  each  side,  and  stands  still  while 
the  procession  of  men  moves  past  them, 
As  the  bier  approaches  they  step  for- 
ward, and  the  load  is  transferred  with 
wonderful  dexterity,  the  one  party 
slipping  out  and  the  other  slip- 
ping in  so  swiftly  and  surely  that  the 
march  is  not  delayed  an  instant  Nor 
is  the  bier  lowered  for  a  moment 
Shoulder-high  the  dead  are  borne  out 
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of  their  homes,  and  shoulder-high  they 
remain  until  the  bier  is  set  down  before 
the  altar  in  the  little  church.  The  re> 
lieved  party  step  forward  and  form  the 
rear  rank  of  the  men.  Thus  the  front 
line  is  continually  falling  out  and  the 
rear  is  continually  forging  forward 
until  it  is  the  turn  of  the  latter  to  step 
aside  once  more,  and  the  result  is  per- 
fect equality  in  the  distribution  of  the 
work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  large  con- 
course is  absolutely  inseparable  from 
this  kind  of  a  funeral.  Often  the  burden 
has  to  be  carried  for  miles  over  rough 
country  and  by  the  rudest  of  roads,  and 
the  members  of  a  small  body  of  men 
would  be  called  upon  too  often.    The 
idea  of  a  hearse,  or  a  substitute  for  a 
hearse,  is  regarded   with  the  keenest 
repugnance.      In  their  opinion  it  is  so 
cold,  80  heartless  a  way  of  conveying  a 
dead  friend  to  his  grave;  and  to  carry 
out  their  beloved  custom  they  will  sup- 
port unmurmuringly  a  high  degree  of 
discomfort  and  inconvenience.    I  have 
se^i  a  bier  patiently  borne  mile  after 
mile  at  midday  when  the  mountain  was 
a-shimmer  under  the  sultriest  blaze  of 
a  July  sun.    I  have  seen  eight  or  ten 
men  wrestling  fiercely  to    keep    their 
footing  and  hold  up  their  precious  bur- 
den on  a  precipitous  slope  coated  with 
ice,   utterly  impassable  under  such  a 
load,  had  not  the  great  square  nails  in 
their  heavy  boots  given  them  some  sort 
of  grip.    I   have  known  a  journey  of 
six  miles  made  to  a  distant  churchyard 
over  the  hills,  and  every  inch  of  It; 
save  the  first  quarter-mile,  done  at  the 
usual    snail's    pace    under   a    hissing 
downpour,  which  speedily  reduced  the 
clothes  of  the  procession  to  mere  sops 
of  cloth  upon  their  bodies. 

To  the  on-looker  from  a  distance, 
especially  if  he  be  on  some  adjacent 
height  the  long,  dark  train  looks  won- 
derfully picturesque  as  it  winds  slowly 
by  narrow  road  and  open  mountain 
towards   the   churchyard.       Nowadays 


the  march  is  made  without  pause. 
An  old' custom,  now  disused,  checked 
the  march  at  every  place  where  roads 
crossed,  and  a  prayer  was  offered  up. 
It  is  said  that  this  had  reference  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  burying  evU-doers  at 
such  points,  a  practice  which  resem- 
bled the  old  English  custom  with  sui- 
cides. It  was  believed  that  the  spirits 
of  these  evil-folk  haunted  the  spot 
where  their  bodies  had  been  kdd,  but 
the  prayer  offered  up  saved  the  depart- 
ed from  becoming  their  prey. 

Sometimes  on  the  march  the  people 
sing,  and  the  effect  is  often  fine  beyond 
description.    I  remember  a  few  years 
ago,  attending  a  funeral,  perhaps  the 
largest  in  my  ex];)erience,  when  I  heard 
some  of  the  noblest  singing  I    have 
ever  listened  to  in  my  life.    There  were 
circumstances  of  sad  and  special  inter- 
est in   connection   with   the  occasi<Hi, 
and  a  concourse,  great  for  so  thinly 
inhabited  a  countryside,  had  come  to- 
gether.   Horse  and  foot,  full  five  hun- 
dred, preceded  or  followed  the  bier  that 
day.    It  was  very  hot,  and  to  escape 
the  dust  I  had  walked  ahead  a  little  at 
one  point  where  a  very  ste^  hill  stood 
up  like  a  wall  across  the  country.    The 
road  mounted  it  directly,  and  at  the  top 
I  turned  to  look  over  the  funeral  train 
in  the  valley    below.      The    advance 
guard  was  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
ascent,  while  the  horses  were  still  fllini^ 
round  a  distant  bend  where  the  road 
disappeared.     Midway   the   uncov^^ed 
coflin  of  polished  oak  glittering  in  the 
sun  was  the  only  point  of  light  along 
the  far-extended  sable  line.    From  this 
height     and     distance     it     had     the 
appearance    of    a    little    boat    borne 
smoothly      forward      on      the     dark 
wave    which      flowed    beneath     and 
around  it      Of  a  sudden  the  men  in 
front  began  to  sing.      They  sang,   of 
course,  "O  frynlau  Gaersalem,"  and  the 
fine  old  verse  was  never  more  nobly 
rendered.    The  parts   for  the   various 
voices  were  taken  up  with  the  utmost 
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precteion.  and  the  Btately  harmonies,  ex- 
quisite at  once  in  their  lofty  melan- 
choly, their  tender  beauty  and  the  deep 
sadness  which  was  breathed  into  every 
note,  rang  back  from  cliff  and  woody 
scaur  with  a  thousand  echoes  as  if 
hill  and  valley  recalled  the  strain— as 
well  they  might— and  chanted  it  back 
to  the  chanting  train.  Faintly  at  times 
one  caught  the  high  sweet  notes  of  the 
women  in  the  distance.  As  in  "The 
Princess":— 

"And  the  women  sang 
Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men 
Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind." 

But  for  the  most  part  the  rich,  sonor- 
ous voices  of  the  men  filled  the  valley 
and  rolled  up  the  hillside  in  a  massy 
billow  of  full  and  sustained  harmony. 
From  "O  fryniau"  they  passed  to  "Bydd 
myrdd,"  another  air  compact  of  most 
admirable  effects  and   as   finely   ren- 
dered.   Heard  amid  alien  scenes  this 
music  is  striking  in  a  high  degree,  but 
only  amid  such  a  setting  and  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this  can  its  last  drop 
of  sweetness  be  drained.      The  wild, 
wailing  note  of  some  of  the  airs  sung 
on  these  marches  are  in  such  keeping 
with  the  mournful  beauty  of  the  gray, 
desolate  mountains,  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  among  like  scenes  they  must 
have  crept  into  the  heart  of  the  first 
singer^-often  a    long-forgotten    singer 
of  a  far-off  day,  for  many  of  the  airs 
are  traditional  and  of  great  antiquity. 
When  the  funeral  procession  reaches 
the  church  the  majority  stretch  them- 
selves on  the  grass,  if  the  day  be  fine, 
to  rest  after  their  Journey,  for  the  tiny 
building  will  hold  but  part  of  the  array. 
The  service  concluded,  the  coffin  is  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  where  it  Is  lowered 
and  the  final  prayers  are  read.    It  is 
the  invariable  custom  to  fill     in     the 
grave  while  the  relatives  remain  about 
it  backed  by  the  thick-standing  crowd. 


before,  indeed,  any  one  goes  away.    A 
bundle  of  the  queer,  long-handled  shov- 
els they  use  is  fetched  from  behind  a 
tombstone  near  at  hand,   where  they 
•have  been  stowed  in  readiness;  three 
or  four  seize  them  and  the  filling-in 
goes  steadily  forward.    This  final  touch 
often  deeply  affects  the  easily-moved 
Celtic  throng,  so  keenly  alive  to  senti- 
ment, so  quick  to  feel,  so  prone  to  weep- 
ing.     Death  strikes  with     a    deeper, 
sharper  bolt  among  these  solitudes  than 
in  busier  places.    Where  but  few  are  to 
be  found  a  familiar  figure  is  the  more 
keenly  missed.    Age  after  age,  genera^ 
tlon  after  generation,  the  people  have 
married  and  intermarried  until,  within 
a  little,  every  one  is  related  to  every  one 
else,  and  the  mountain  is  inhabited  by 
one  great  family.    The  loss  is  personal 
to  a  degree  unknown  in  busy  towns 
where  people  look  on  each  other  with 
cold  and  careless  eyes.      And  as  the 
clods  and  stones  fall  with  hollow  rattle 
and  dull,  sullen  blows  into  the  open 
gr4ve,   often  a   song  of     farewell    is 
raised,  the  strain  breathing  such  feel- 
ing and  passion  as  to  produce  an  effect 
inexpressibly  striking     and    affecting. 
When    the    last    spadeful    has    been 
thrown  on  the  mound,   the  assembly 
begins  slowly  to  melt  away,  striking  to 
every  point  of  the  compass,  and  the 
funeral  is  over. 

There  is  the  fine  simplicity  of  imme- 
morial custom  about  this  rite.  Through 
the  dim  mist  of  tradition  nothing  is 
seen  more  clearly  than  the  meeting  of 
the  people  to  march  in  solemn  proces- 
sion with  their  dead,  whether  a  hero 
was  borne  to  the  hill- top  to  be  laid  un- 
der a  mighty  cairn,  or  one  of  humbler 
rank  was  buried  In  the  valley  below. 
So  did  the  old  Welsh  carry  the  ashes 
of  their  departed  to  place  under  the 
ancient  barrows  found  on  many  an 
English  hillside,  and  so  do  their  de- 
scendants to  this  day  on  the  Little 
Mountain. 
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ASIATIC  COURAGE. 


Among    the      many     ideaA      which 
mislead  Europeans  in  dealing  with  Asi- 
atics, few  are  more  inveterate  than  the 
belief  that  they  are  generally  wanting 
in  courage.    They  are  not  exactly  con- 
sidered cowards,  that  would  be  too  ab- 
surd, but  their  courage  is  held  to  be, 
in  some  way,  of  an  inferior  quality. 
They  can  never,  it  is  supposed,  face 
Buropeans,  however  inferior  in  num- 
bers, and  never  succeed  against  them 
unless  under  the  inspiration  of  some 
religious  emotion,   which  is   then   de- 
nounced as  "fanaticism."      An  excep- 
tion  is  sometimes   made  in  favor  of 
the  TurlL,  who,  when  not  an  officer,  is 
considered  a  manly  fellow,  but  the  re- 
maining   inhabitants    of    a   continent 
which  contains  considerably  more  than 
half  the  human  race  are  classed   to- 
gether as  rather  feeble  folic,  who,  if  the 
white  soldiers  will  only  advance.  Are 
sure  to  run  away  from  want  of  pluck. 
Arabs  or  Tartars,  Persians  or  Chinese, 
they  are  all  lumped  together,  and  all 
believed  to  be,   as  Pyrrhus  said,   the 
womanlclnd   of   humanity.      That   de- 
scription is  true  enough  in  some  ways; 
but  it  is  not  true  as  regards  the  posses- 
sion  of   Individual   bravery.    There   Is 
one  race  In  Asia— the  Bengalee— which 
openly  acknowledges  that  It  has  not 
the  heart  to  fight,  though  when  in  ex- 
pectation of  any  form  of  non-conten- 
tious death  it  is  more  serene  than  the 
European;  but  the   Immense  majority 
of  the  remaining  seven   hundred  mil- 
lions are  personally  brave  men.      We 
do  not   say   they   are   quite   equal   to 
Englishmen  or  to  Germans,  or  to  the 
picked  soldiers  of  any  Euroi)ean  coun- 
try, but  they  are  equal  to  any  Southern- 
ers, or  to  the  average  militia  of  any 
land.    The  Asiatic  Turk  Is  a  bom  sol- 
dier, usually  quite  devoid  of  nervous- 


ness as  well  as  ol  fear,  and  the  Arab, 
though  much  more  sensitive,  and  there- 
fore more  liable  to  panic,  is,  at  least,  as 
careless  of  death  or  physical  pain.    He 
has  never,  that  we  recollect  in  modem 
times,  fought  with  Europeans  in  Asia, 
but  his  half-brother,  the  Soudanese,  has 
extorted  respect  even  from  disrespect- 
ful "Tommy."    An  army  of  Dervishes 
led  by  English     officers  would,   it    is 
acknowledged,  face  most  armies  with 
success.   The  Persian  is  a  laughing  see- 
dier, very  like  a  Frenchman,  who  has 
done  in  quite  recent  times  heroic  deeds, 
and  who  avoids  battle,  when  he  avoids 
it,  rather  from  a    sort   of   selfishness 
than  from   fear.      The  Indians,   Ben- 
galees, and  some  classes  of  Madrassees 
excepted,  are  quite  singularly  free  from 
cowardice.      That     is     admowledged 
when  the  Indian  is  the  SllLh    or    the 
Ghoorka,  or  in  a  less  degree  any  va- 
riety of  drilled  man,  but  it  is  true  also 
of  the  undrilled.    The  ambulance  man 
and    the    kind   of    camp    fc^ower    of 
whom     Kudyard    Kipling    writes    as 
"Gunga     Din"— ^     nearly      impossible 
name,  by  the  way— is     taken    almost 
haphazard   from   the   population,    and 
faces  the  shot  quite  as  coolly  as  the 
average  Eur(H>ean,   while  if  the  shot 
overtakes  him  and  his  hour  arrives  he 
is  less  complaining.    The  Indo-Chinese 
are  not  scrfdiers,  and  as  a  rule  have  not 
the  soldierly  instincts,  but  the  Burmese 
"dacolts,"  that  is,   "kl^;>hts,"  half-pa- 
triots,  half -brigands,  who  so  grievously 
worried  us  during  the  first  four  years 
of  the  conquest,  constantly  died  like 
heroes,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
verts of  Annam  accepted  martyrdom 
in   thousands   with   the   tranquil   con- 
stancy of  the  early  Christians.    They 
were  only  asked  for  the  most  part  to 
destroy  their  temples,  give  up  their  pas- 
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tors  and  be  quiet,  and  they  accepted 
death  in  preference.  Of  the  Siamese 
we  know  little  except  that  they  fought 
their  way  to  empire;  but  Chinese  have 
contended  with  each  other  like  heroes, 
the  Mahommedan  Chinese  having  faced 
extermination,  and  the  Taepin^.  who 
were  undriiled,  having  died  in  scores 
of  thousande  while  battling  with  their 
drilled  fellow-countrymen  under  Gor- 
don. To  the  coolness  with  which  the 
Chinese  meet  death  all  observers  bear 
witness,  while  their  kinsfolk,  the  Tar- 
tars, overran  the  world,  and  fought  like 
heroes,  though  well  aware  that  a 
wounded  man  <had  little  chance  except 
of  death  by  torture  or  starvation.  That 
great  difference  between  their  position 
when  fighting  and  that  of  Europeans  is 
common  to  all  Asiatics,  and  has  never 
been  allowed  for.  Their  armies  are  un- 
accompanied by  hospitals.  There  is, 
moreover,  one  admitted  fa-ct  which  cer- 
tainly makes  heavily  against  the  charge 
of  cowardice.  European  officers  will 
take  Asiatics  of  almost  any  kind,  and 
by  a  few  months  of  drill  and  training 
in  arms  will  make  of  them  good  regl> 
ments,  equal  most  of  them,  though  they 
have  not  the  incentive  of  patriotism,  or 
any  tradition  of  honor,  to  battle  on 
fair  terme  with  Europeans.  Drill  is  a 
grand  education,  but  you  cannot  edu- 
cate a  coward  into  valor. 

Why,  then,  are  they  so  often,  we 
might  almost  say  so  Invariably  beaten 
by  Europeans?  There  are  many  rea- 
sons. One  very  little  noticed  is  the  in- 
feriority of  their  weap<ms,  of  which, 
being  nervous  and  suspicious  men  not 
made  oblivious  by  drink,  they  are  sen- 
sitively aware.  Hardly  any  troops  will 
face  artillery  when  without  artillery 
themselves,  and  Austrian  soldiers  who 
are  as  brave  as  any  in  the  world,  posi- 
tively refused  after  a  short  experience 
to  encounter  the  needle-gun  while 
armed  only  with  the  musket.  It  is  a 
little  unfair  to  expect  of  Asiatics  more 


heroism  than  theirs,  or  to  require  them 
to  die  in  heaps  when  victory  is  impos- 
sible. Another  reason  is  that  we  Judge 
them  too  exclusively  by  their  conduct 
when  opposed  to  Europeans,  of  whom 
they  have  an  Instinctive  awe,  not  de- 
rived from  physical  fear  at  all.  but  as 
patent  in  civil  life  as  on  the  field.  The 
only  Asiatics  quite  free  of  this  feeling 
are  the  Arabs,  and  if  we  ever  meet 
them  in  the  field  on  equal  terms  we 
erhall  be  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  death-list  They  know,  too.  their 
own  inferiority  in  war  considered  as 
a  science,  and  expect  to  be  beaten  by  an 
intelligence  they  scarcely  understand. 
But  the  grand  reason— we  write  this 
on  the  evidence  of  great  experts— is 
want  of  confidence  in  their  leaders,  in 
their  ability,  in  their  fidelity,  in  their 
care  for  them.  They  recognize  with 
the  keenest  insight  that  selfishness  of 
the  prosperous  which  they  know  to  be 
latent  in  themselves,  and  at  the  first 
check  expect  desertion,  or  betrayal,  or 
neglect  So  in  certain  moods  do  French- 
men, Spaniards,  or  Italians,  who,  like 
all  Asiatics,  are  liable  to  be  the  dupes 
of  wild  imaginings  such  as  the  North- 
erner is  too  stolid  to  entertain.  That 
is  the  reason  why  in  an  Asiatic  army 
the  death  of  the  King  or  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief is  so  invariably  fatal. 
He.  and  he  alone,  must  his  followers 
think,  desire  victory,  and  he  once  gone 
authority  ends,  the  officer  having  none 
except  as  derived  from  him,  and  the 
soldiers  become  a  mob  of  individuals, 
each  intent  not  so  much  on  his  own 
safety,  as  on  abandoning  that  particu- 
lar and  hopeless  transaction.  Add  that 
except  the  Chinaman,  no  Asiatic  is 
without  the  belief  that  defeat  reveals 
the  will  of  the  gods,  and  we  shall  un- 
derstand why  he  will  not,  or  at  any 
rate  does  not  stand  up  under  military 
adversity  like  his  rival,  and  why  the 
effect  of  a  lost  pitched  battle  spreads 
so  suddenly  and  so  far,  so  that  occa- 
sionally a  whole  country  submits  wheo 
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less  than  ten  thousand  have  been  killed. 
It  is  not  physical  fear  which  moves 
them,  but  the  influence  of  an  imagina- 
tion always  far  stronger  in  an  Asiatic 
than  a  European,'  and  almost  always 
pessimistic. 

But  we  shall  be  asked,  if  the  Asiatic 
as  a  result  of  the  feelings  stated  readily 
runs  away,  is  he  not  as  a  man  governed 
by  those  feelings  the  equivalent  of  a 
coward?  Not  exactly.  There  is  al- 
ways the  chance  of  something,  be  it  re- 
ligious emotion,  be  it  an  emotion  of 
pride,  be  it  confidence  in  a  leader  or 
dread  of  him,  or  be  it  much  experience 
of  victory,  mastering  his  distrust  alike 
in  himself  and  his  ofllcers,  and  then 
he  becomes  in  all  but  science  a  danger- 
ous fighting  man.  If  he  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  go  forward  he  is  not  afraid 
either  of  death  or  wounds,  and  occa- 
fiionally  he  will  go  forward  in  the  way 
which  surprised,  and  indeed  appalled, 
the  French  in  their  fight  with  Chinese 
"pirates"  on  the  border  of  Tonquin. 
We  all  concede  that  European  training 
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makes  them  brave,  but  there  have  been 
Asiatic  leaders  whose  genius  or  whose 
cruelty  has  had  all  the  effect  of  train- 
ing. Chaka,  the  Zulu  organizer  of 
armies,  was  no  better  obeyed  than 
Jenghiz  Khan,  and  in  times  nearer  our 
own  Hyder  All  and  the  Mahratta 
founders  of  dynasties  made  heroes  of 
their  horsemen.  It  is  the  possibility'  of 
this  sudden  ohange,  this  precipitation 
of  the  something  which  makes  Asiatic 
courage  feeble,  that  renders  every  in- 
surrection so  formidable,  and  compels 
all  who  would  hold  dominion  in  Asia 
to  keep  the  sword  perpetually  un- 
sheathed. If  something,  be  it  hate  of 
the  foreigner,  or  dread  of  the  Empress* 
or  terror  of  the  powers  above,  induces 
the  Chinaman  to  fight,  he  has  no  physi- 
cal fear  to  stop  him.  Kill  a  third  of 
the  Wei-hai-wei  regiment  with  bullets, 
and  it  will  still  roll  forward,  and  the 
impulse  which  drill  has  given  to  its 
recruits  may  come  from  one  of  many 
other  sources. 


SONNET. 


As  mist  along  the  verdant  valley  steals, 

And  veils  the  view  of  fertile  fields  from  sight- 
As  gathering  dark  the  moon's  soft  ray  conceals, 
And  distant  stars  are  lost  in  shades  of  night— 
As  silent  streams  lie  deep  beneath  the  hill. 

Nor  storms  nor  summer  suns  can  set  them  free- 
As  seed  in  earth  lies  buried  cold  and  still- 
As  buds  unclose  when  there  are  none  to  see- 
So  in  the  heart  lie  bidden,  fold  on  fold. 

Thoughts  deep  and  sweet,  but  never  breathed— untold 
Even  to  those  its  pulses  hold  most  dear. 

The  depths  are  never  sounded— none  may  know 
What  hoards  of  treasure  moulder  there  below; 
The  doors  are  closed— gates  barred— cw  if  in  fear. 
The  Argotj.  ^*  ^'  ^cetkcrk: 
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A  NOVELIST  OF  THE  UNKNOWN.^ 


Everyone  knows  that  Mr.  Wells,  as  a 
novelist,  has  two  fields  of  vision. 
Broadly  speaking,  one  Is  stellar,  the 
other  mundane.  In  the  one  he  looks 
for  big  things  that  may  be.  In  the  oth- 
er for  little  things  that  are.  He  must 
be  a  singular  reader  who  is  not  struck 
by  the  divergencies  of  power  which 
liave  given  us  the  Time  Machine  and 
Mr.  Hoopdrlver's  bicycle;  which  have 
shown  us  the  Martians  devastating 
London,  and  Mr.  Lewisham  devastated 
by  love.  Yet  we  would  remark  that 
the  distance  between  these  two  fields 
Is  more  than  obviously  great.  For 
whenever  Mr.  Wells  returns— we  had 
almost  written  ''homeward  plods  his 
weary  way"  from  Mars,  or  from  the 
forward  abysms  of  Time,  to  this  dull 
little  nineteenth-century  Earth,  he 
straightway  throws  ofT  the  trappings 
of  distances  and  seons  and « sits  down 
to  depict  suburban  matters.  His  ges- 
tures no  longer  connote  measureless 
ether,  or  a  fifth  sense.  He  does  not 
even  call  the  nations  into  his  study, 
like  Mr.  Kipling,  or  desire,  with  Steven- 
son, to  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea  and  be  the  Ariel  of  Literature. 
Unspoiled  by  the  influences  of  the  Pie* 
lades,  he  dissects  the  mind  of  a  Ken- 
sington draper's-assistant;  uubllnded 
by  visions  of  Science  in  her  glory,  he 
tells  us  how  a  student  Jilted  science  for 
a  poor  girl  In  Clapham. 

Now  there  is  one  description  which 
applies  to  Mr.  Wells  In  both  these 
characters.  To  discover  it  would  be 
something  of  a  feat  If  It  were  anything 

•  The  Time  Machine.  By  H.G.  Wells.  (1895.) 

The  War  of  the  Worlds.  By  H.  G.  Wells 
(1806.) 

The  Wheels  of  Chance:  A  Holiday  Adven- 
ture.   ByH.  G.Wells.    (1806.) 

Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
(Harper,  1900.) 


more  than  this:  that  in  both  he  Is 
breaking  fresh  ground,  in  both  he  Is 
an  explorer.  Not  in  Mars  and  not  in 
Clapham  has  he  stepped  In  another 
man's  tracks.  Hoopdrlver,  with  his 
pins  and  aspirations,  was  as  much  to 
seek,  really,  as  Graham  and  his  flying 
machine.  So  far,  then,  Mr.  Wells  is 
revealed  as  the  most  enterprising  of 
novelists,  exploiting  a  planet  and  a 
draper's  shop  as  calmly  as  Cinquevalll 
tosses  a  cannon  ball  with  a  pea.  But 
the  simile— like  every  simile— calls  for 
correction.  There  are  profound  litera- 
ry difTerences  to  be  named  and  consid- 
ered. We  deny  in  toto  (to  use  a  loved 
phrase  of  Smithers  in  "Love  and  Mr. 
I-.ewi8ham")  that  Mr.  Wells's  stellar 
novels  are  to  be  compared  with  his 
mundane  novels.  That  seems  a  strong 
view,  but  It  is  our  view.  We  hear  an 
opponent  blurt:  "Consider  the  Imagina- 
tion of  *The  War  of  Worlds.' "  But 
the  word  'imagination"  does  not  sat- 
isfy us  here.  Four-flfths  of  what  pass- 
es for  'imagination"  in  Mr.  Wells's 
bcientiflc  novels  is  not  essential  imagi- 
nation; it  is  rather  the  skilful— the  ab- 
solutely daring  and  decorative— use  of 
science.  It  is  science  in  purple;  science 
producing  her  "effects"— the  glory  and 
smoke  of  the  "experiment";  science  re- 
hearsing what  she  will  be.  When  Mr. 
Wells  appears  to  be  soaring,  he  is  real- 
ly only  calculating  generously;  when 
be  seems  to  be  creating,  he  Is  only 
playing  behind  the  professor's  back; 
and  the  ladder  by  which  he  climbs,  Im- 
measurately  aerial  though  it  seems.  Is 
an  extension  ladder  takeUs  from  the 
laboratory  cupboard.  Science,  taking 
the  bit  between  her  teeth,  can  mn 
gloriously  amok  among  the 
principalities  and  powers;  but 
the       Phaeton      who       gives       her 
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her  head  is  not  exercising  his  imagina- 
tion—he is  merely  having  a  larlt.  We 
have  a  deeper  objection  to  scientific 
novels.  It  is  that  their  subject-matter 
is  outside  literature,  and  is,  indeed,  as 
noxious  to  literature  as  we  feel  that 
spiritualism  is  to  life.  We  have  the 
strongest  conviction  that  scientific  an- 
ticipations of  the  future  of  man  and 
of  the  universe,  even  when,  like  Mr. 
Wells's,  they  are  brilliantly  conceived, 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  art  of  the 
novel  than  "The  Battle  of  Dorking.^* 

These  our  troubles  pass  like  a  sum- 
mer cloud  when  we  turn  to  Mr.  Wells's 
two  novels  of  human  life,  "The  Wheels 
of  Chance"  (1898)  and  his  new  novel, 
"Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham."    Here  Mr. 
AVells  is  doing  really  fine  work,  and 
we  use  the  word  in  a  sense  far  beyond 
clever.     To  call  such  novels  as  these 
'•clever"  is  the  first  Infirmity  of  ignoble 
critics.      Clever  they  are;  and.  If  one 
must  dabble  in  the  word,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  rant  with  Laertes,  and  pile 
Pelions  of  proof  on  Ossas  of  assertion 
that  Mr.  Wells  is  clever.    But  we  dis- 
like the  word,  and  we  resent  its  appli- 
cation to  a  fine  novelist.     "Clever"  in 
dealing  with  fiesh  and  blood!  Clever  in 
tracing  tears  to  their  springs  In  the  hu- 
man heart!     Clever  in  justifying  the 
ways  of  God  to  men  or  men  to  Grod! 
No.     The   great  novelists   cannot   be 
thought  of  as  clever.    They  are  saga- 
clous,  charitable,  wise,  and  tender.  Was 
Scott  clever,  or  Cervantes,  or  Sterne,  or 
Dickens?    No  one  would  use  so  base 
a  word.    It  is  just  a  suspicion  of  clev- 
erness which  causes  a  few  minds  to 
see  an  everlasting  ghostly  mark  of  in- 
terrogation at  the  end  of  every  procla- 
mation of  the  genius  of  Thackeray.     It 
\h  precisely  because  we  see  in  Mr.  Wells 
those  greater  things— the  sympathy  of 
one  who  knows  and  the  big  hand  of 
one    who    loves— that    we    feel    eager 
about  his  work.    If  the  analysis  of  the 
mind   of  Hoopdriver,   the  Kensington 
draper's-assistant  who  longed  for  gen- 


tility, who  cajoled  and  lied  and  blun- 
dered toward  higher  things,  was  clev- 
er, then  assuredly  it  was  a  higher  qual- 
ity that  saved  "The  Wheels  of  Chance" 
from  being  one  long  humorous 
butchery  of  Hoopdriver.  It  is 
indeed  alive  with  humor,  and 
Hoopdriver  is  not  spared  a  single 
shaft  of  ridicule  that  a  good  man  may 
give  or  take.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  Mr.  Wells  never  does,  or  allows  his 
reader  to  do,  and  that  is  to  doubt  the 
essential  manhood,  dignity,  and  native 
sweetness  of  the  man  who  cannot  help 
sticking  pins  in  his  lapels.  Tou  hare 
the  queerest  feelings  of  regret  as  you 
see  Hoopdriver's  back  disappear  with 
his  bicycle  into  the  stable  yard  at- 
tached to  Messrs.  Antrobus's  emporium 
in  Kensington— his  holiday,  his  dream 
of  culture,  his  worship  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  all  to  be  settled  and  adjusted  in 
the  intervals  of  "Hoopdriver,  For- 
ward!" 

In  "Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham"  Mr. 
Wells's  qualities  appear  to  even  great- 
iT  advantage.  For  one  thing,  this  nov- 
el is  a  higher  organism  than  "The 
Wheels  of  Chance."  In  "The  Wheels  of 
Chance"  the  incidents  of  a  bicycle 
t*hase  through  several  counties  supply 
a  kind  of  material  or  mechanical  inter- 
est—the easy  Interest  of  every  chase. 
The  analysis  of  character  triumphs, 
but  somewhat  by  emergence.  In  "Lore 
and  Mr.  Lewisham"  character  is  all; 
Mr.  Wells  is  doing  his  best  work  all 
along.  We  are  not  going  to  describe 
the  story  in  any  detail.  When  we  meet 
Mr.  Lewisham  he  Is  a  very  young  mas- 
ter—in fact,  eighteen— at  Whortley's 
Proprietary  School,  Whortlcy,  Sussex. 
There  he  "hears  his  years  before  him, 
all  the  tumult  of  his  life";  sees  it  every 
morning  as  his  head  comes  through  his 
6blrt,  and  his  eyes  fall  on  the  magnifi- 
cent ichema  of  study  which  he  has 
pinned  on  the  bedroom  wall  of  his 
humble  lodging. 

Chance-wise  he     meets  Bthel    Hen- 
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derson,    and    the    pretty    fools    steal 
walks    and    talks    and    plight    their 
love     and     Mr.     Lewisham     Is     dis- 
missed  tlie  school  with     his    charac- 
ter (In  the  Proprietary  School  sense) 
considerably  damaged.    In  London  he 
toils  at  the  Kensington  Normal  Science 
School;   toils    manfully,   little   embar- 
rassed by  memories  of  Ethel,  who  has 
vanished  into  Clapham.      The  Career 
flourishes.    It  enlists  a  supporter,  too, 
in  a   fellow-student,   Miss  Heydinger, 
a  girl  of  the  period,  who  encourages 
him  to  wear  the  red  ties  of  Socialism. 
Laboratory    work,   examinations,    and 
glowing  talks  in  the  Gallery  of  Old  Iron 
at  the  Museum  with  his  Bgeria.     But 
Ethel  is  to  come  again  into  his  life,  and 
she  does  it,  so  to  speak,  with  a  ven- 
geance.   More  naturally  than  it  sounds, 
he  meets  her  in  a  darkened  room,  at  a 
spiritualistic   sdance,    whither   he    has 
gone  in  laughing  scepticism  with  some 
fellow-students;  meets  her,  too,  as  the 
docile  accomplice  of  her  step-father, 
Mr.  Chaffery,   in  a  despicable  impos- 
ture.   Her  helplessness  and  her  beauty 
and   the  old   Whortley   days   are   too 
much    for    his    common     sonsc    and 
strength  of  will.     And  when  he  flnds 
that  Ethel  is  innocent  at  heart,  though 
not  quite  in  conscience,  it  is  enough; 
he  loves  her,  will  save  her.    There  are 
wonderful   walks  to   Clapham,   dwin- 
dling honors  at  school,  tears  and  dis- 
mays in  Miss  Heydinger's  bosom,  and 
remorses  (about  the  Career)  which  can- 
not be  uttered.     At  times  he  sees  all 
things  with  deadly  clearness: 

He  suddenly  perceived  with  absolute 
conviction  that  after  the  stance  he 
should  have  gone  home  and  forgotten 
her.  Why  had  he  felt  that  irresistible 
impulse  to  seek  her  out?  Why  had  his 
imagination  spun  such  a  strange  web 
of  impossibilities  about  her?  He  was 
involved  now,  foolishly  involved.  All 
his  future  was  a  sacrifice  to  this  tran- 
sitory ghost  of  love  making  in  the 
streets. 


Transitory  ghost  it  should  have  been, 
but  it  was  not.  Marry  the  step-daugh- 
ter of  a  Chaffery,  a  quack,  a  blasphem- 
er of  science!  Marry  on  a  legacy  ot 
one  hundred  pounds!  A  pretty  pitiful 
marriage,  full  of  its  own  mad  sweet- 
ness. For  she  was  sweet,  was  Ethel, 
and  for  a  time  her  wifehood  could  hold 
Its  own  against  the  Career.  It  was  the 
bills  and  the  price  of  coal  that  brought 
complete  revelation;  these,  and  the 
reproaches  of  Miss  Heydinger,  and  the 
blankness  of  his  scholastic  prospects. 
The  revulsion,  the  rebellion,  the  final 
solution— need  we  speak  of  them?  Lew- 
isham is  submissive  to  Love,  and  pass- 
es with  resolute  resignation  into  the 
obscurity  of  a  small  home,  parentage, 
and  Clapham.  The  child  is  coming, 
and  this— yes  this— Is  life;  the  other 
was  just  vanity;  at  any  rate,  it  is  over, 
<iuite  over.  The  schema  that  had  long 
lined  a  trunk  is  torn  up  without  a 
single  pang  — in  the  stillness  of 
thought 

That  is  the  theme,  and  it  is  worked 
out  with  a  searching  analysis  that 
would  be  merciless  if  it  were  not,  in 
fact,  so  very  merciful.  We  have  need 
of  such  themes.  Modem  fiction  will  be 
regenerated  by  these  faithful  seizures 
of  neglected  types.  It  has  great  work 
to  do  in  floating  little  men  (who  are 
not  little)  and  narrow  lives  (which  yet 
globe  all  life)  into  our  ken.  Dickens  did 
ir  by  caricature,  by  an  emphasis  neces- 
sai"y  in  his  day.  But  it  has  yet  to  be 
done  in  the  noble  manner;  and  it  is 
much  that  for  Mr.  Horatio  Sparkins  we 
have  now  Mr.  Hoopdriver.  Let  Mr. 
Wells  travel  this  road.  These  two  nov- 
els may  be  masterpieces  or  not  (we 
should  be  the  last  to  deny  It);  but  we 
are  certain  that  their  production  tends 
to  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  mas- 
terpieces are  bom.  Our  own  faith  In 
his  future  is  immovable,  and  we  know 
not  how  we  can  pay  him  a  less  formal 
compliment  than  by  saying  that  when 
we  closed  "Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham." 
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full  of  gratitude  and  stimulations,  we 
Involuntarily  groped  for  a  definition 
of  good  novel  writing  which  might  cel- 
ebrate our  mood.  And  groping,  we 
found  one  which,  with  all  its  defects 
and  JAzarrerit,  seems  to  sweep  into  its 
net  every  writer  in  whom  is  greatness, 

The  AcadMsy. 


or  the  seed  of  greatness;  a  definition 
adapted  from  Coleridge: 


He  writeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

For  the  great  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 


THE  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT. 


I.  —  Cbntbal. 


The  constitution  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment can,  perhaps,  best  be  under- 
stood by  a  short  reference  to  its  origin. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  the 
Manchu  dynasty  came  to  the  Throne  at 
the  head  of  a  conquering  army  com- 
posed mainly  of  Manchu  troops,  but 
including  also  certain  corps  of  Chinese 
and  Mongolian  origin.  The  victorious 
army,  divided  Into  eight  Banners,  was 
permanently  quartered  in  and  around 
Peking  and  converted  into  an  heredi- 
tary force  for  the  support  of  the 
Throne,  minor  detachments  being  set- 
tled at  Canton,  Nanking  and  other  large 
cities  as  permanent  garrisons  to  over- 
awe the  native  population.  The  chiefs 
of  the  army  were  created  princes,  dukes 
and  so  on,  and  their  commands  were 
made  hereditary  in  their  respective 
families. 

The  machinery  of  government  left 
by  the  outgoing  Ming  dynasty  was, 
speaking  generally,  taken  over  en  hloe. 
The  six  boards  between  which  the  ad- 
ministrative business  of  the  nation  was 
divided  were  retained,  but  the  higher 
offices,  such  as  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, were  duplicated  by  the  addition 
of  a  Manchu  colleague  to  each  Chinese 
official,  and  so  it  has  continued  to  this 
day.  The  principal  change  was  In  the 
constitution  of  the  advisory  council  of 
the  sovereign.      Under  the  Mings  this 


ihad  been  purely  a  civilian  body  termed 
the  Grand  Secretariat  The  latter  was 
not  formally  abolished,  but  all  business 
was  transferred  to  a  much  smaller 
body  termed  the  Chun  Chi  Chn,  or  mili- 
tary council.  This  body,  which  was 
originally,  as  its  name  implies,  the  war 
council  of  the  Manchu  army,  is  still 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  Bmperor,  and 
though  no  longer  exclusively  military  It 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  Manchu  force 
and  can  set  the  troops  in  motion.  The 
Manchu  soldier  is  not  what  he  was  250 
years  ago,  nevertheless  an  armed  force 
of  75,000  men,  the  estimated  number 
of  the  Manchu  troops,  counts  for  some- 
thing, and  Is  a  ready  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  council. 

As  are  all  Eastern  monarchies,  the 
Chinese  Government  is  essentially  des- 
potic. In  theory  everything  hinges  on 
the  personality  of  the  Emperor.  His 
will  is  absolute,  not  merely  in  affairs 
of  State,  but  In  the  smallest  details  of 
private  life.  The  highest  form  of  legis- 
lation is  an  imperial  decree  whether 
promulgated  In  general  terms,  or  con- 
veying orders  on  a  particular  point,  in 
all  matters  Judicial,  administrative  or 
executive.  The  persons  and  property 
of  all  his  subjects  are  at  his  disposal, 
and  he  can  behead,  imprison,  or  con- 
fiscate  without  form  of  trial  or  reason 
assigned.      In  ordinary  circumstances 
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the  rule  is  lenient  enough  and  conduct- 
ed according  to  recognized  forms,  but 
when  obcasion  arises  the  Government 
does  not  scruple  to  use  its  despotic  pow- 
er to  the  utmost  But  although  the 
constitution  provides  no  checks  on  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  Emperor,  his  pow- 
er is  circumscribed  in  practice  by  the 
necessity  of  finding  capable  and  willing 
agents  to  carry  out  his  decrees.  The 
part  that  the  Bmperor  personally  plays 
in  the  matter  depends  on  his  character. 
A  strong  Emperor  can  be  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  theory  absolutely  despotic. 
A  weak  Emperor  is  simply  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  strong 
enough  and  united  enough  to  seize 
his  power  and  wield  it  The  pow- 
er of  the  sword  is,  in  either 
case  the  instrument  by  which  decrees 
and  orders  are  enforced,  and  the  limi- 
tation of  authority  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  used  without  provok- 
ing a  successful  rebellion. 

After  the  Emperor  himself  the  func- 
tions of  government  vest  in  the  grand 
council  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  number  of  this  council  is 
undetermined,  but  usually  does  not  ex- 
ceed five  or  six.  They  are  nominated 
by  the  sovereign  and  can  be  changed 
at  his  pleasure  or,  if  the  Emperor  is  a 
nonentity,  they  nominate  one  another. 
The  members  are  selected  from  the  high- 
est officers  of  State  and  include  both 
Manchus  and  Chinese.  In  recent  years 
one  or  more  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
have  always  been  included,  who  are,  at 
the  same  time,  commanders-in-chief  of 
some  of  the  Banner  forces.  It  is  this 
small  group  which  wields  the  real  au- 
thority of  government.  All  business  is 
transacted  in  secret  and  in  ordinary 
circumstances  in  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign.  Decrees  and  orders  are  is- 
sued in  his  name  and  directed  either 
to  the  executive  boards  in  Peking  or 
direct  to  the  provincial  authorities.  The 
Emperor  is  not  constitutionally  bound 
to  consult  his  council,  but  in  practice 


<he  cannot  dispense  with  their  assist- 
ance or  act  in  contravention  to  their 
wishes.  As  an  instance  of  what  would 
happen  In  the  latter  event  we  may  refer 
to  the  coup  d'6tat  of  1898.  The  Bm- 
peror, as  he  was  entitled  to  do,  called 
into  his  counsel  others  than  the  mem- 
bers of  his  advisory  board,  notably  the 
reformer  Kang  Yu  Wei  and  Chang  Yin 
Hwan,  then  a  member  of  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen.  On  their  advice  he  began  to 
issue  a  series  of  reform  decrees,  which 
were  not  approved  of  by  the  grand 
council  and  probably  had  never  been 
submitted  to  them.  Constitutionally, 
the  decrees  were  valid  and  became  law 
and  there  was  no  way  of  stopping  them 
except  by  physical  force.  Had  the 
Empress  Dowager  not  been  there,  as- 
sassination would  probably  have  be^i 
the  only  remedy,  but  her  presence  en- 
abled a  middle  course  to  be  steered, 
and  the  Emperor  was  required  to  in- 
vite her  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the 
Government  As  the  council  had 
50,000  troops  on  whom  they  could  reiy 
while  the  Emperor  had  none,  discus- 
sion was  not  possible.  By  a  fiction  he 
continued  to  govern,  but  the  despotic 
power  of  the  Crown  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and 
her  clique. 

Next  to  the  grand  council  the  depart- 
ment with  which  we  are  most  con- 
cerned is  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  which 
many  people  take  to  be  synonymous 
with  the  Chinese  Government  It  is, 
however,  a  body  of  quite  recent  crea- 
tion. Prior  to  the  war  of  1860  there 
was  no  foreign  department  at  Peking. 
Foreign  affairs  were  transacted  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Canton  and  only  reached 
Peking  as  filtered  through  his  de- 
spatches. After  the  war  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Foreign  Liegations 
something  more  was  needed  and  a 
board  was  then  created  to  deal  with 
foreign  questions.  At  first  the  men 
appointed  to  it  were  of  no  great  stand- 
ing except  Prince  Kung,  who  ably  pre- 
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sided  over  It  for  many  years.  It  was  re- 
garded as,  and  was  probably  intended  to 
be,  a  sort  of  buffer  between  the  foreign 
ministers  and  the  real  Government,  a 
body  to  receive  the  hard  knocks  and 
transmit  them  in  a  modified  form  to 
those  who  held  the  power.  Its  function 
never  was  to  facilitate  business,  but 
only  to  stave  off  importunate  demands 
as  long  as  possible,  and  when  things 
became  too  importunate  to  yield  the 
minimum  that  would  keep  the  peace. 
Latterly  It  has  included  among  its 
members  officials  who  also  belonged  to 
the  grand  council,  and  to  that  extent 
its  authority  has  been  strengthened, 
but  even  so,  it  has  no  independent  pow- 
er, everything  it  may  agree  to  being 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Emperor 
and  grand  council.  The  other  depart- 
ments of  the  central  government,  com- 
prising six  iHrincipal  boards  and  several 
ministries  of  State,  fulfil  a  two-fold 
office  of  tendering  advice  to  the  sover- 
eign and  carrying  on  the  administrative 
work  of  the  country.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  nowhere  is  there  anything  in  the 
nature  of  popular  representation.  The 
constitution,  however,  endeavors  to 
provide  a  sort  of  substitute  in  the  Cen- 
sorate,  which  deserves  a  word  or  two. 
The  censors  are  a  paid  body  of  public 
servants  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the 
Emperor  informed  of  anything  that 
may  be  transpiring  in  any  part  of  his 
dominions,  and  In  particular  to  keep  an 
eye  on  malfeasance  or  oppression  on 
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the  part  of  Ills  officers.  In  some  re- 
spects they  may  be  compared  to  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  who  are  expected 
to  stand  up  for  the  popular  cause 
against  the  officials.  But  however  ex- 
cellent the  theory  may  have  been,  in 
practice  the  CensOTate  has  become  sim- 
ply a  huge  blackmailing  office.  Its 
function  being  to  denounce  officials,  if 
any  one  wants  to  ruin  another  he  has 
only  to  trump  up  a  story,  bribe  a  cen- 
sor and  the  thing  is  done.  Or,  as  vll- 
lainy  is  usually  double-dyed,  private 
notice  will  be  given  to  the  accused  that 
<t9ie  blow  may  be  averted  by  a  bigger 
bribe  on  his  side.  There  is  no  court  to 
which  a  man  thus  wronged  can  appeal 
for  Justice  and,  however  clean-handed 
ihe  may  be,  it  is  usually  wisdom  for  him 
to  submit  and  pay  the  squeeze  de- 
manded. 

No  provision  is  made  for  fresh  legis- 
lation as  such.  The  penal  code  which 
is  the  only  body  of  statutory  law  in 
existence  is  supposed  to  contain  enact- 
ments to  meet  every  possible  case,  bat 
if  by  chance  some  difficulty  occurs  for 
which  there  is  no  preced^it  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  concerned,  whldi* 
in  turn,  reports  to  the  Throne.  A  de- 
cree or  rescript  is  thereupon  issued 
which  settles  the  case.  Periodically 
the  code  is  revised,  and  these  various 
decrees  are  consolidated  or  incorpo- 
rated and  become  part  of  the  statute 
law. 
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It  is  a  strange  psychological  fact  in 
world-politics  that  when,  after  a  spell 
of  peace,  war  breaks  out  somewhere, 
it  is  soon  foUoiwed  by  a  series  of  other 
wars  in  rather  unexpected  quarters. 
Japan  and  China;  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Spain,  with  the  still  last- 
ing Philippine  conflict;  England  and  the 
South  African  Republics,  are  some  re- 
cent instances.  Not  to  mention  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  previous  wars 
which  followed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity,  during  about  half  a  century, 
between  the  Russia  of  Nicholas  I  and 
the  Allied  Powers;  France  and  Aus- 
tria; Italian  Democracy  and  the  King- 
dom of  Naples;  the  United  States  and 
the  Slaveholders*  League;  France  and 
the  Mexican  Republic;  Germany  and 
Denmark;  insurgent  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia; Prussia  and  the  German  Confed- 
eration; France  and  Germany;  Servia 
and  Turkey;  Russia  and  Turkey;  Bul- 
garia and  Servia;  Russia  and  the  Kha- 
nates of  Central  Asia;  the  Transvaal 
and  England;  England  and  the  Egypt 
of  Arabi  Pasha,  with  the  later  struggles 
in  the  Sudan;  France  and  Madagascar; 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Add  to  this  the 
wars  fought  by  this  country  In  Afghan- 
istan, beyond  the  eastern  and  north- 
western frontiers  of  India,  and  in  the 
Sudan;  and  by  France  in  Africa  and 
Southern  Asia.      The  whole  forms  a 


pretty  array  of  butchers'  bills  in  hu- 
man flesh. 

I  do  not  say  this  as  one  who  holds 
all  war  to  be  wrong.  Far  from  It 
When  a  nation  has  to  defend  its  inde- 
pendence against  foreign  aggression; 
when  freemen  rise  with  arms  in  hand 
for  the  overthrow  of  tyranny,  the  sword 
has  its  full  Justiflcation.  Arbitration 
*'from  case  to  case,"  on  matters  which 
two  countries  can  reasonably  agree 
upon  to  submit  to  an  umpire,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  recommended  most  strongly 
by  all  men  in  whom  there  is  a  spark 
of  human  feeling.  But  when  Napoleon 
III,  who  had  murdered  two  Republiea, 
tried  to  do  the  same  for  the  Mexican 
Republic,  and,  being  foiled  there, 
sought  an  escape  from  difficulties  grow- 
ing upon  him  by  a  war  against  Ger- 
many, no  sensible  person  could  say  that 
in  those  cases  there  was  anything  to 
arbitrate  upon.  Murdered  Republics, 
fortunately,  have  sometimes  their  res- 
urrection. Though  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth of  1849  did  not  rise  again, 
its  heroic  defender.  Garibaldi,  the  as- 
sociate of  MazzinI,  became  the  founder 
in  1860  of  Italian  unity.  The  French 
Republic  revived  in  1870,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Man  of  December. 

The  fact  of  so  many  wars  following 
upon  each  other,  as  soon  as  the  spell  of 
peace  Is  broken,  remains  a  noteworthy 
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and  disQuleting  phenomenon.  It  is  as 
if  the  minds  of  men  came  under  the 
influence  of  a  quickly-spreading  conta- 
gion of  forcible  action,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil  purposes.  In  criminal 
science  and  statistics  this  rule  is  well- 
known.  Evidently  it  holds  good  also 
on  political  ground.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment when  the  deplorable  war  in  South 
Africa  is  not  yet  ended— «nd  whilst  we 
are  told  that  "no  «hred  of  independent 
government"  is  to  be  left  to  two  Re- 
publics which  had  both,  until  quite  re- 
cently, been  acknowledged  by  England 
as  "foreign  States"  and  "foreign  Pow- 
ers"—a  lurid  danger  of  new  war  ap- 
pears already  in  the  Far  East^  It 
comes  from  that  vast  Chinese  Emphre, 
upon  which  the  rulers  of  various  na- 
tions have  fixed  their  eager  eyes  and 
their  strong  hands. 

The  outlook  is  a  serious  one.  It  Is 
all  the  more  serious  for  England,  be- 
cause her  nearest  neighbor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  is  known  to  be 
filled  with  sentiments  of  extreme  bit- 
terness about  Egypt  and  Fashoda, 
whilst  her  distant  rival  and  at  heart 
enemy,  Imperial  Russia,  not  only  har- 
bors masterful  designs  against  China, 
but  also  has  crept  up  with  military 
force  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Afghan 
bulwark  of  India— much  to  the  repeat- 
edly expressed  alarm  of  the  Ameer 
Abdur  Rahman. 

Without  indulging  in  a  senseless  cab- 
alistic Abracadabra  of  political  astrol- 
ogy, I  am  convinced  that  out  of  the 
present  ead  war  in  South  Africa,  more 
wars  will  be  evolved,  for  more  than 
one  reason.  The  Dutch  population  of 
the  two  Republics,  from  whom  in  the 
name  of  freedom  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence is  to  be  taken,  will  in  future 
form  a  fretting  sore  on  what  is 
proudly  called  "the  Empire"  by 
men  whose  ideal  seems  to  be 
more    the    Rome    of    old    in    its    de- 

1  This  WM  written  before  the  recent  warlike 
events. 


oay  than  ^e  traditions  of  an  En^;- 
lish  Commonwealth  or  of  a  "glorious 
Revolution."  At  the  Cape  the  Indl^r- 
nant  Dutch  kinsmen  of  those  Repub- 
lics—which  are  to  be  made  into  Crown 
Colonies  under  military  dictatorship- 
will,  in  coming  years,  add  to  a  danger 
that  must  necessitate  the  maintenance 
in  South  Africa  of  an  army  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  weaponed  stren^rth 
this  country  seems  ready  to  bear  or  to 
buy. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  present 
struggle  may  be  "muddled  through." 
Yet  a  country  which  holds  the  fifth 
part  of  the  inhabitable  globe  cannot  go 
on  forever  on  the  system  of  muddle,  if 
the  Irishism  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
these  two  words  is  allowable.  The 
fact  is,  in  the  absence  of  all  system  we 
cannot  well  speak  of  a  system. 

Here  I  come  to  a  point  on  which  an 
unpleasant  duty  has  to  be  fulfilled,  but 
a  duty,  nevertheless,  for  one  who, 
whilst  strongly  disagreeing  from  a  war 
policy  once  scathingly  denounced  by 
the  author  of  the  war  himself,  may 
truly  say  that  he  has  the  welfare  of 
this  country  at  heart 

It  is  no  use  blinking  facts.  This  South 
African  struggle  has  laid  bare  danger- 
ous rifts  and  flaws  in  England's  armor. 
During  a  war  against  a  population  not 
more  numerous  than  that  of  a  second- 
er third-rate  English  town— a  war 
which  has  lasted  now  for  nearly  nine 
months— military  observers  abroad,  hos- 
tile or  friendly,  have  noted  many  sig- 
nificant points.  They  have  seen  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  available,  and 
comparatively  very  small,  forces  of 
England  had  to  be  employed  in  South 
Africa.  They  have  wondered  that  even 
the  little  European  army  in  India  (or- 
dinarily not  more  than  74,000  men, 
many  of  whom  are  in  hospital,  in  a 
dominion  containing  nearly  300,000,000 
inhabitents)  had  to  be  drafted  upon. 
They  have  remarked  that,  but  for  the 
help  of  the  smart  Irregular  Volunteers 
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from  the  Colonies,  the  reflult  of  Tari- 
ous  engagements  might  have  tamed 
out  somewhat  different 

With  the  readiness  never  lacking  in 
tmly  brave  men,  foreign  soldier  critics 
have  meted  out  full  praise  to  the  valor 
repeatedly  shown  by  English,  Welsh, 
Scottish,  and  Irish,  Australian  and 
Canadian  troops.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  pointed  out  that,  in  several 
most  important  cases,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  say,  as  has  been  done,  that  "the 
men  fought  splendidly,"  when  the  real 
fact  was  that  they  had  been  led  Into 
a  trap  by  inefficient  officers,  and  were 
mown  down  by  hundreds  in  little  more 
than  a  minute,  before  they  had  the 
slightest  idea  where  tiiey  were. 

Again,  those  foreign  observers,  whose 
business  it  is,  even  from  the  more  ab- 
stract and  theoretical  point  of  view  of 
military  science,  to  study  these  things, 
have  noted  that  nearly  half  a  year 
passed  ere  such  incapable  leadership, 
shown  by  general  after  general,  was 
at  last  superseded  by  one  man  of 
greater  foresight  and  daring  energy. 
They  were  astonished,  however,  that 
with  such  a  spectacle  before  the  world's 
eyes,  many  of  those  discredited  officers, 
in  whom  the  troops  could  scarcely  have 
any  further  confidence,  were  yet  left 
in  their  risky  positions.  This  to  other 
countries  almost  inconceivable  proced- 
ure was  attributed  partly  to  the  lack 
of  better  material  in  officers,  partly  to 
the  aristocratic  or  plutocratic  social  in- 
fluences in  the  army  management 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  United 
Kingdom  was  nearly  bared  of  really 
serviceable  troops,  and  that  both  the 
Militia  and  the  Volunteers  were  und»- 
manned,  foreign  observers  were  much 
astonished  that  (Government  not  only 
did  not  dare  to  propose  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  easy  Militia  system  such  as 
free  Switzerland  has,  but  that  it  had 
not  even  the  courage  to  make  the  ex- 
isting law  of  conscription  operative  in 
regard  to  the  Militia,  although  that 


force,  besides  being  under  its  proper 
strength,  was  still  further  weakened 
by  volunteering  from  its  ranks  into  the 
regular  army.  From  all  this  the  con- 
clusion was  drawn  that,  at  the  back  of 
a  warlike  enthusiasm  displayed  in 
street  manifestations  and  in  the  wear- 
ing of  patriotic  colors,  there  is  not  a 
corresponding  willingness  among  the 
masses,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
danger  abroad,  to  bear  even  the  light 
burden  of  a  few  weeks'  militia  service 
every  year,  in  view  of  the  possibly 
necessary  home  defence  of  a  father- 
land, protected  by  the  most  powerful 
fleet,  and  therefore  so  far-^though  not 
absolutely-HBheltered  from  direct  at- 
tack. 

The  question  is  then  asked  abroad: 
How  would  England  fare  in  a  war  In 
which  she  had  to  struggle  against  a 
strong  military  and  naval  Power,  or 
a  combination  of  two  such  Powers^ 
say,  Bussia  and  France?  Historically 
speaking,  how  would  it  have  gone  with 
her  at  Waterloo  or  in  the  Crimea,  had 
she  not  had  what  she  cannot  get  now^ 
namely,  foreign  allies,  with  a  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  troops  of  theirs  over 
her  own? 

When  storm-clouds  are  gathering  on 
the  horizon,  the  eye  naturally  looks  first 
towards  a  near  country,  whose  people, 
in  a  famous  phrase,  must  be  "taught 
manners."  The  political  situation  there 
merits  special  study  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. A  recent  stay  at  Paris, 
where  we  met  old  friends  and  new  ac- 
quaintances—among them,  prominent 
politicians  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
editors,  public  writers,  political  econ- 
omists, distinguished  scholars,  scien- 
tists and  leaders  of  various  social 
movements,  belonging  to  different  par- 
ty-shades—afforded good  opportunities 
for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  affairs. 

London  is  the  centre  of  an  Empire 
stretching  over  the  five  parts  of  the 
world.  Yet  Paris,  superficially  at  any 
rate,  gives  one  the   impression  of  a 
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more  comnopolitan  character.  Certain- 
ly the  members  of  many  different  na- 
tions seem  to  mix  better  there  than 
elsewhere.  At  an  evening  gathering 
arranged  by  our  own  family  circle 
Hiere  were  men  and  women  of  French, 
Bnglish,  German,  Belgian,  Polish, 
Greek,  Ottoman  ("Yonng  Turkisb"). 
and  American  nationality,  together 
with  some  members  of  the  Chinese  Bm- 
bassy.  Conversation  with  many  per- 
sons, who  liave  for  a  long  time  been 
foreign  residents  in  France,  helps  in 
the  way  of  supplementing  or  checldng 
native  opinion  or  forecast  The  polite- 
ness, free  from  stiff  formality,  of  good 
Parisian  society  will  always  be  a  charm 
to  those  who,  with  proper  comntand  of 
the  country's  language,  know  how  to 
enter  into  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
French.  On  occasions  like  the  one  Just 
mentioned  much  may  be  heard  which 
ha«  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
gutter  Press,  either  in  France  or  else- 
where, but  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
is  of  'highly  serious  import 

1  found  French  feeling  about  Eng- 
land one  of  extreme  bitterness— even 
more  so  than  1  had  known  before  from 
Press  reports  and  from  private  corre- 
'  spondence  with  old  friends.  Bgypt  and 
Fashoda  are,  no  doubt  in  the  back- 
ground of  that  hostile  attitude.  They 
form  the  leading  motive  of  many  varia- 
tions in  the  furio90  key.  Bver  since 
forty  centuries  have  looked  down  from 
the  Pyramids  upon  the  army  of  Bona- 
parte, it  has  been  assumed  by  French- 
men that  their  country  has  a  vested 
right  in  the  Nile  land.  Tlie  armed  over- 
throw of  Arab!  Pasha  without  even  a 
declaration  of  war,  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  promised  evacuation  of  Egypt 
**withln  six  months/*  after  a  lapse  of 
eighteen  years,  are  themes  on  which  the 
changes  are  continually  rung.  The 
reforms  effected  by  England  in 
Eg3rpt  since  1882  are  held  to  be 
of  no  account.  Upon  the  top  of 
this     ever-present      antagonism     has 


come  the  bad  feeling  evoked  by 
-the  attach  upon  the  Bouth  African  Re- 
public. 

It  cannot  I  believe,  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  mass  of  the  French  tate 
a  deep  interest  In  the  fate  of  nattiMi 
lying  under  the  iron  ibeel  of  foreign  cole 
or  threatened  with  oppression.  Wit- 
ness the  remarkable  suddenness  witb 
which,  after  a  cei»tury  of  pro-Pidisli 
sympathies,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  Csardom.  Yet  tt  caa 
neither  be  denied  that  among  tlieir  toet- 
terK*lass  politidana,  and  among  the 
more  Anir-thinking  section  of  the 
younger  generation,  a  genuine  senti- 
ment in^  favor  of  the  South  African  Re- 
publics is  in  existence.  O^at  sentiment 
is  fed  by  the  knowledge  of  a  sprink- 
ling of  descendants  from  French  Hu- 
guenots being  contained  in  the  Boer 
population.  It  Is  not  all  frcMU  jealousy 
and  rivalry  "^lat  the  opposition  to  Shig- 
land  'has  arisen  in  this  war.  Unpleas- 
ant as  tiie  truth  may  sound,  it  is  a  troth 
that  ^e  conscience  of  Europe— nay,  of 
the  civilised  world— has  epoken  through 
the  utterances  of  a  great  many  "Int^- 
lectuals"— fr(»n  Herbert  Spencer,  Alex- 
ander Bain,  •Ge<Nrge  Mereditb,  Walter 
Crane  and  many  others,  to  Mommaen 
and  Tolstoi.  Theee  men  are  cwtataily 
not  enemies  of  England.  I  know  of  a 
good  many  abroad  who^  from  well- 
reasoned  care  for  the  best  Intereets  <^ 
this  country,  and  for  the  progreea  and 
peace  of  the  world,  have  deplored  tke 
threatening  pressure  upon  the  Sooth 
African  Republic,  which,  according  ta 
a  former  warning  of  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, must  inevitably  have  ''led  to 
war.  and  leave  behind  it  the  embers  of 
a  strife  which  generations  would  hard- 
ly be  long  enough  to  extinguish.'* 

Even  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  on- 
questionable  jealousy  against  this  eoon- 
try  which  exists  among  the  bulk  of 
the  nation,  there  aie  ^nen  who,  ftoin  a 
simple  sense  of  justice^  share  tiie  opt- 
ions of  many  emieent  I>iitch»  ^Igitn^ 
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Qerman,  Anetrian,  Swiss,  Scandina- 
Tian,  Hungarian,  Italian  spokesmen 
and  writers.  The  same  is  the  case 
across  the  Atlantic,  In  spite  of  an  "An- 
glo-Saxon" kinship  whoee  formation 
into  an  alliance  with  England  was 
somewhat  prematurely  announced. 
Such  a  state  of  opinion  among  so  many 
cultured  nations  is  not  to  be  lightly 
disregarded.  The  best  friends  of  Eng- 
land abroad  feel  a  deep  and  growing 
concern  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
the  war.  This  country  is  now  thor- 
oughly in  the  once  boasted  "splendid 
Isolation."  Its  military  power  for  cot- 
ering  vast  possessions  in  the  fifth  part 
of  our  planet  is  looked  at  abroad  In 
case  of  a  great  war,  as  being  very  in- 
sufficient 

At  Paris  I  only  found  a  different 
Tiew  in  regard  to  the  South  African 
war  in  the  house  of  a  well-known  Par- 
liamentarian and  honorary  member  of 
the  Cobden  Club,  whoee  kind  hospital- 
ity we  enjoyed.  He  has  done  excellent 
aerrice  in  the  Dreyfus  case,  cour- 
ageously setting  his  face  against  the 
prevailing  intolerant  madness.  As  to 
his  views  about  the  war,  M.  Yves 
Guyot  and  a  few  friends  of  his  are  al- 
most the  only  instances  of  anti-Boer 
sentiment  True,  a  solitary  other  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind  I  met  with.  It 
Is  that  of  a  former  member  of  the  CkHn- 
mune  Government  of  1871,  introduced 
to  me  after  its  defeat  by  a  distin- 
guished German  scientist,  the  late  Dr. 
Ludwig  Btichner.  That  ex-member  of 
the  Commune,  for  whom,  years  ago,  I 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  procure 
an  amnesty  from  President  Gr6vy 
through  Louis  Blanc,  has  held  for 
some  time  past  a  Government 
position  under  the  Republic.  I 
much  respect  that  gifted  friend  as  a 
free-thinking  writer  on  philosophical 
subjects.  To  the  surprise,  however,  of 
his  f<Mrmer  associates  in  England,  he 
lias  written  a  bitter  bo<A  against  the 
Jews  as  a  race.   In  the  present  war  he, 


also  very  unexpectedly,  sides  against 
the  Boers.  With  these  two  exceptions 
I  found  French  sentiment  universally 
and  absolutely,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence went,  arrayed  against  England. 
I  have  gone  into  these  details  merely 
from  a  wish  of  stating  everything  fair- 
ly and  truthfully,  irrespective  of  my 
own  views. 

French  feeling  against  this  country 
has  reached  such  a  pitch  that,  by  way 
of  revulsion,  the  hostility  to  Germany 
has  actually,  or  at  least  apparently, 
made  place  for  an  attitude  of  friendli- 
ness in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  quiet  watchful- 
ness remains  the  same  as  before  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Yosges  among  a  na- 
tion, which,  for  many  hundreds  of 
years,  has  been  tiie  incessant  object  of 
aggression,  whether  Boyal  Bepublican, 
or  Imperial  Governments  were  at  the 
head  of  France. 

From  an  American  friend  who  has 
lived  in  Paris  for  a  long  time,  and  who 
knows  well  what  is  going  on  amcmg 
the  wealthier  classes,  I  heard  that,  as 
regards  languages,  both  German  and 
English  are  very  much  cultivated  now 
by  the  higher  middle  class  and  the  aria- 
tocracy.  Is  this  a  sign  of  an  increasing 
abatement  of  deplorable  national  an- 
tipathies? or  perhaps  the  reverse?  In 
days  long  gone  by— aay,  when  Babe- 
lals  wrote,  and  still  much  later  on— the 
French  were  not  so  averse  from  the 
study  of  foreign  tongues  as  they  be- 
came later  on.  Possibly  the  same 
might  be  said  of  E^ngland,  where  cen- 
turies ago  the  knowledge  of  Italian 
was  a  requisite  of  a  good  education. 

It  might  be  suspected  that  botii  Eng- 
lish and  German  are  more  cultivated 
now  with  a  view  to  some  future  hostile 
conflicts.  Were  such  contingencies  to 
arise,  France  would  probably  be  some* 
what  better  equipped  in  knowledge 
than  she  was  before  the  ''Terrible 
Year,"  as  Victor  Hugo  called  it  At  the 
same  time  I  believe  that  among  the 
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younger  generation  there  are  large  and 
growing  numbers  who  have  no  wish 
for  a  repetition  of  dread  armed  encoun- 
ters, especially  not  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier. With  many  of  them,  I  think, 
there  are  really  higher  aspirations  at 
the  bottom  of  those  linguistic  efforts. 
They  begin  to  see  that  the  boulevards 
are  not  the  boundary  of  the  ciTilized 
world;  that  there  are  nations  Uk  5<m 
whose  language  and  litera/ture  merit 
attention;  whose  art  even,  in  some 
branches,  is  to  be  admired  or  studied. 
Witness  the  spreading  Wagner  cult,  in 
remarkable  cootradistinction  from  for- 
mer riotous  scenes  at  the  attempt  of 
making  some  of  the  great  composer's 
works  known  to  a  select  audience  at 
Paris. 

Altogether,  France  has  awakened  to 
a  deep  consciousness  of  her  backward 
state  in  many  branches  of  information. 
For  the  furtherance  of  public  instruc- 
tion,  especially  in  its  primary  branch, 
the  Third  Republic  has  provided  a 
yearly  budget,  which,  compared  with, 
that  of  the  Second  Empire,  is  simply 
enormous.  It  is  more  than  ten  times 
what  it  was  before  the  war  of  1870-71, 
as  may  be  seen  by  those  versed  in  com- 
parative statistics,  from  the  Journal 
Offlciel  of  April  last  The  present  bud- 
get, leaving  out  the  art  section— which, 
after  all,  is  also  a  natural  branch  of 
public  instruction— amounts  to  208,154,- 
163  francs.  In  this  matter,  at  least,  the 
Revolution  of  September  4th,  1870,  has 
achieved  a  progress  which  reaches  the 
masses,  whilst  so  many  other  obsolete 
and  anti-democratic  institutions  still  re- 
main unreformed,  in  spite  of  the  many 
political  and  social  upheavals  France 
has  gone  through  during  more  than  a 
century. 

Primary  instruction  in  France  is  now 
gratuitous,  compulsory  and  secular. 
Formerly  it  was  different  in  all  these 
respects.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  III  there  were  many  depart- 
ments, especially  in  the  west  and  the 


south,  in  which  the  number  of  those 
unable  to  read  and  to  write  was  be- 
tween 61  and  75,  50  per  cent  of  the 
population!  Only  the  departmemts 
near  the  German  and  Swiss  frontiers 
—in  Alsace  and  in  the  Jurar— the  pro* 
portion  of  the  wholly  uninstructed 
sank  down  to  7  or  even  5  per  cent  No 
wonder  that  when  tiie  Man  of  Decem- 
ber made  a  tour  through  southern 
France  with  his  consort  Bngenie,  he 
was  actually  greeted  by  the  ignorant 
peasantry  as  "the  Little  One"  (Napo- 
leon I),  "who  has  come  baclc,"  and  that 
his  wife  was  acclaimed  with  shouts  of 
"Vive  Marie  Louise!"  He  himself 
laughingly  told  this  to  Queen  Yictcwla 
on  his  visit  here.  Sir  Theodore  Martin 
has  recorded  it 

There  is  yet  a  great  deal  of  dense 
ignorance,  especially  among  the  agri- 
cultural masses  in  France.  Certainly, 
tlie  Republic  firmly  tries  at  home  to 
wrest  from  the  priesthood  the  power 
of  upholding  intellectual  obscurantism. 
Unfortunately,  abroad,  in  its  foreign 
policy  the  Republican  Government  still 
goes  by  the  old  monarchical  tradition 
of  making  political  use  of  the  Papacy. 
This  is  a  perilous  kind  of  double-deal- 
ing. It  goes  to  strengthen  those  cleri- 
calist Orleanist  Bonapartist  anti- 
Dreyfus  and  military  cliques  which 
often  combine  against  the  existing 
Commonwealth.  Considering  that  un- 
der  the  present  educational  system,  the 
popular  classes  have  made,  at  any  rate, 
some  advance,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  in  private  conversation  that  a  dis- 
tinguished political  economist  repeated 
to  me  the  old  fallacy  about  people  be- 
coming "pauperized"  by  a  gratuitous 
system  of  education.  It  is  true  he  be- 
longs to  the  old  Manchester  school, 
some  adherents  of  which  are  to  be 
found  even  in  France. 

Those  whose  memory  goes  back  to 
the  'fifties  and  'sixties  know  only  too 
well  in  what  a  state  of  educational 
neglect  the  popular  masses  in  England 
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itself  were  then.  At  that  time  more 
tlian  82  per  cent  of  the  newly-married 
conld  not  sign  their  name»— namely,  26 
per  cent  of  the  bridegrooms,  and  87 
per  cent  of  the  brides.  In  some  Eng- 
lish counties  the  number  of  the  un- 
lettered was  over  56  per  cent  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  hypocritical  fear 
of  "pauperizing"  the  people  by  gratui- 
tous instruction. 

The  still  backward  state  of  the 
large  rural  population  in  France  is  al- 
ways a  menace  to  the  Republic.  When 
Paris  also  goes  wrong  politically,  that 
danger  becomes  great  indeed.  The 
"City  of  Light,"  to  use  Victor  Hugo's 
phrase,  lost  its  head  at  Boulanger's 
time  completely.  Had  the  "brave  Gen- 
eral" not  been  kept  back  (in  truly 
French  manner),  from  action  at  the 
last  moment,  and  persuaded  to  fly 
by  his  paramour,  oyer  whose  grave  he 
afterwards  shot  himself  at  Brussels 
when  he  had  become  penniless,  the  fate 
of  the  Republic  would  have  been 
sealed. 

Now,  in  the  last  municipal  elections 
Paris  has  once  more  gone  wrong.  From 
being  formerly  Red  it  has  this  time 
voted  Black,  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  military  anti-Dreyfus  gang.  Such 
is  the  explanation  given  In  letters  from 
French  friends. 

Whilst  we  were  at  Paris,  shortly  be- 
fore those  elections,  the  friends  with 
whom  I  discussed  the  situation  did  not 
foresee  any  coming  trouble  either  in 
municipal  affairs,  which  were  on  the 
point  of  being  decided,  or  In  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  not  then  In  session.  I 
expressed  a  different  view.  So  little 
did  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  apprehend  a  coming 
row  in  that  rather  turbulent  Assembly, 
that  when  I  asked  him  on  what  day  the 
sittings  would  begin  again,  he  actually 
confessed  that  he  did  not  know;  and  he 
seemed  to  care  very  little.  Yet,  no 
sooner  was  the  Chamber  opened  than 
there  followed  a  terribly  stormy  scene, 


which  led  to  General  de  Galllffef  s 
resignation.  It  showed  once  more 
what  dangers  are  lurking  under  the 
parliamentary  surface.  Not  from  in- 
creased ill-health  did  the  pitiless  slaugh- 
terer of  the  Commune  resign,  but  be- 
cause he  would  not  go  to  the  full  de- 
sirable length  against  former  military 
comrades,  even  though,  for  a  while,  he 
had  acted  with  a  firm  hand  against 
some  of  the  worst  offenders. 

I  may  say  that  when  General  Gallif- 
fet  was  first  appointed  by  President 
Loubet  as  a  sort  of  tarifying  Saviour 
of  the  imperilled  Republic,  I  expressed 
strong  apprehensions  to  an  old  friend* 
a  well-known  scientist,  who  had  gone 
through  the  Revolution  of  1S48  and  the 
coup  iV6tat  of  1851,  and  who  thus  be- 
came, for  a  time,  a  prisoner  and  an 
exile.  I  thought  Galllffet  himself  had 
to  be  watched  very  closely.  This  view 
was  held  by  my  French  friend  to  be 
one  of  unnecessary  alarm.  Now,  how- 
ever, both  he  and  another  old  associate 
practically  acknowledge  that  Galllffet 
could  not  be  trusted  any  longer  in  his 
dealing  with  the  military  clique.  Of 
General  Andr6,  who  has  been  put  in  his 
place,  I  am  informed  that  "he  is  of  no 
importance  whatever,  but  devoted  to  the 
Republic— irAici^  %9  a  paint  not  to  be 
neglected,** 

My  personal  experience,  strangely 
enough,  has  been  for  years  to  this 
effect,  that  otherwise  careful  and  per- 
spicacious French  politicians  often 
seem  to  lose  the  power  of  correct  Judg- 
ment shortly  before  a  fatal  event  or  a 
highly  critical  contingency.  Fortu- 
nately the  Republic  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  luck  in  her  many  troublous  com- 
plications, which  are  marked  by  the 
names  of  Marshal  MacMahon;  Gam- 
betta,  the  demagogic  Caesarlst;  Boulan- 
ger;  and  the  consplratory  group  of  deep- 
ly-tainted military  men  of  recent  date. 
It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that 
If  a  considerable  section  of  the  Parisian 
masses  goes   wrong,   the  public   peril 
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becomes  such  that  only  an  ambitious 
general,  who  can  draw  a  few  regim^its 
after  him,  is  required  for  undoing  the 
Republic. 

Since  Napoleon  III  rebuilt  Paris  on 
a  plan  he  had  already  formed  as  an 
exile— that  Is,  by  cutting  large,  straight 
streets  across  the  town  for  the  effectiye 
operation  of  ordnance— resistance  by 
building  barricades  has  become  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
coming  man  is  not  hidden  somewhere 
who  will  one  day  suddenly  and  dicta- 
torially  make  an  end  of  a  state  of 
things  which  so  frequently  verges  upon 
a  collapse.  Were  a  oofip  d^itat  carried 
out,  it  would  Inevitably  lead  to  war 
as  a  means  of  escaping  from  internal 
difficulties  created  by  the  difrtracting 
condition  of  Opposition  parties.  This 
ever-recurring  cycle  of  revolution,  re- 
action, war  and  revoluticm  again,  has 
marked  the  history  of  France  since 
1189.  And  a  similar  possibility  has  to 
jbe  reckoned  with. 

The  gathering  clouds  in  the  Far  East 
are  another  evil  omen  of  coming  con- 
flicts which  may  tax  the  whole  strength 
of  Bngland.  The  Csar,  with  all  his 
dulcet  profession  of  humane  care  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  has  quickly 
enough  made  use  of  the  South  African 
entanglement— first  by  impressing  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  through  a  show 
of  military  force  at  the  frontier;  sec- 
ondly, by  putting  Persia  under  Mus- 
covite financial  control;  thirdly,  by 
harrying  Turkey  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
ways in  northern  Asia  Minor.  These 
three  feats  «re  indicative  of  well-known 
ulterior  deslgM  ^  OBardom. 

I  have  before  m^  «  tetter  of  twelve 
pages,  with  large  additlonl 
from  an  Indian  friend,  who 
the  great  discontent  prevailing  in  his 
native  country.  He  belongs  to  an  an- 
cient Mohammedan  family,  whose 
members  have  been  often  in  native 
Government  service.  He  himself  hav- 
ing  studied    in   England   and   formed 


good  connections  in  high  social  circles 
here,  has  for  years  been  such  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  institutions  of  this  country 
that  he  generally  spoke  of  it  as  his 
^home."  In  a  "Farewell  to  London" 
he  said,  years  ago:— 

''On  my  return,  I  shall  carry  with  me 
many  lively  recollections,  and  a  deep 
and  inexpressible  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  those  with  whom  I  have  come 
in  contact,  and  of  respect  and  honor 
for  the  English  race  in  general,  in- 
finitely exceeding  that  which  I  felt 
when  I  first  landed  in  England." 

In  a  pamphlet,  "The  Bulwark  of  In- 
dia," the  same  author  strongly  took 
sides  with  England  as  against  Russia's 
designs  on  Afghanistan.  Wise  words 
of  warning  were  also  uttered  by  him 
on  the  bad  treatment  of  Indiaoe  by 
English  officials  and  residents. 

The  alarm  pervading  the  palace  at 
Kabul  Just  now,  owing  to  Russian  pro- 
cedure, has  had  its  significant  echo  in 
communications  recently  made  to  me 
by  the  former  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
Ameer.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
bdlleve  the  letter  of  the  Indian  friend 
mentioned,  who  has  hitherto  been  so 
warm  an  admirer  of  England,  and 
whose  continued  loyalty  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  Is  a  noteworthy  sign.  He  now 
feels  indescribably  disappointed  and 
shocked.  I  pass  over  what  he  says 
approvingly  of  what  I  have  written 
on  South  African  affairs.  He  then 
goes  on:— 


"1 


'In  my  opinion,  those  who  have  read 
Sir  Edward  Clarke's  speeches,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  Open  Letter  to 
I/>rd  Salisbury,  Mr.  John  Morley's 
speeches,  etc.,  cannot  but  come  to  any 
canchislon  other  Itian  tfiait  this  war  is 
^■B«f  the  most  cruel,  unjust,  and  inhu- 
man ^i«B.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  country  Tike  Itagkn^  the  nur- 
sery of  freedom  and  indcptul— m, 
fihould  wage  It  against  a  people  so  weak 
and  insignificant  as  the  Boers.  Say 
whatever  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  asso- 
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elates  may  say,  it  is  clear  that  gold- 
fields  and  diamonds  are  the  cause.  Is 
this  the  fniit  of  civilization?  Giviliza- 
tion  sometimes,  perhaps  often,  does 
things  which  barbarism  will  1)e  ashamed 
to  do.  Pride  and  wealth  appear  to  have 
blinded  and  spoilt  Englishmen.  ...  I 
am  following  events  with  much  anxi- 
ety and  interest,  and  pray  for  an  early 
termination  of  the  war." 

The  writer  refers  to  the  collections 
of  money  made  in  India  for  present 
war  purposes,  though  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people  there  know  nothing 
about  this  war,  and  famine  and  plagne 
decimate  vast  districts.  "Englishmen 
in  this  country,"  he  continues,  "are 
very  keen  about  what  they  call  their 
prestige.  They  are  determined  to  main- 
tain it  at  any  price.  It  seems  to  me 
strange,  very  strange  indeed,  that  in 
money  matters  they  should  forget  it" 
He  then  pleads  for  "spending  such  col- 
lected money  in  the  relief  of  the  famine 
which  has  been  ravaging  India."  In 
an  exposition  comprising  six  folio  pages 
he  points  out  the  mistakes  committed 
by  Government  in  Its  ordinances  con* 
cerning  the  plague.  He  does  not  do  so 
from  any  religious  prejudice.  In  his 
letter  he  sympathetically  mentions 
Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer.  But  he 
cannot  conceal  his  apprehension  about 
the  opinions  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
who  are  subject  to  English  rule  having 
often  been  unnecessarily  offended.  This 
combined  with  the  heavy  taxation  of 
the  suffering  masses  and  the  offensive 
social  treatment  of  the  higher-class 
natives  by  Englishmen  in  India,  con- 
stitutes, in  his  view,  a  danger  not  to 
be  lightly  disregarded. 

Of  his  ideas  about  the  war,  and  his 

TIm  Fortnlflitly  Berlew. 


whole  communication,  including  his 
name,  the  writer  says  that  I  can  make 
any  use  I  like.  Remembering  the  laws 
or  rather  ordinances,  under  which  In- 
dia is  governed,  this  suggestion  is  cer- 
tainly a  proof  of  courage  and,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  serious  sign  of  the  times. 

Summing  up  the  whole  situation*  I 
hold  that  there  are  great  perils  ahead 
for  England.    Friendly   warning   may 
be  unwelcome  to  those  heedlessly  and 
headlessly  bent  upon  a  course  whi(^ 
was  formerly  denounced  by  its  own 
originator  as  the  most  risky  and  the 
most  baneful  Imaginable.   But  for  the 
calm  observer  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  conscience  of     the    civilized 
world  has,  in  this  South  African  war» 
been  as  much  shocked  as  if  some  Con* 
tinental  Power  were  to     destroy    by 
force  of  arms  the  Independence  and 
the  Republican  institutions  of  Switzer- 
land,   or    the    independence   and  the 
somewhat  Conservative  institutions  of 
the  Netherlands.    An  outcry  of  indlg* 
nation  at  such  a  deed  would  ring  all 
over  the  world.    Such  an  outcry  has 
rung,  in  the  present  instance,  from  Eu- 
rope to  America,  and  it  is  being  taken 
up  even  by  cultured  Indians  of  the  most 
loyal  character.    The  friends  of  Eng« 
land  abroad  are  angered  and  sad  at 
heart    Her  enemies  are  reckoning  upon 
what  may  befall  her  some  day,  when 
she  will  be  assailed  by  a  variety  of 
^complications.    More  than  one  •  storm- 
cloud  is  already  in  course  of  formation. 
The  time  may  not  be  too  far  when  those 
answerable  for  what  is  done  now  will 
appear  before  History,  not  as  the  Mak- 
ers of  new  Imperial  Glories,  but  as  the 
thoughtless  Unmakers  of  England. 

Karl  Blind. 
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The  following  notes  of  conyersation 
with  Charles  Gtounod  seem  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  and  of  the  artist 
that,  on  reading  'Oiem  over  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  I  have  thought  it 
a  pity  to  recoQslgn  them  to  obliyion  in 
the  old  desk  where  they  lay  hidden.  I 
give  them  to  the  public,  therefore.  Just 
as  they  are,  because  if  I  began  to  take 
out  all  reference  to  myself,  they  would 
no  longer  have  the  merit  of  showing 
the  kind  and  affectionate  disposition 
of  the  Master  who  did  not  care  what 
trouble  he  took  to  please  people  whom 
he  liked. 

I  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  I  had  the  intense  desire  to  see 
something  of  a  life  for  and  ki  art  which 
takes  hold  of  most  young  folks  who 
have  heard  operas  and  read  books 
about  musicians,  but  whom  a  cruel 
fate  has  kept  hitherto  afar  from  what 
seems  to  them  a  world  of  enchantment 
I  endorsed  upon  faith  the  saying  of 
George  Sand:  **To  be  an  artist,— only 
that  makes  life  worth  living!" 

In  this  state  of  mind  my  happiness 
may  be  imagined  when  a  friend  asked 
my  mother  and  me  to  accompany  her 
to  one  of  Grounod's  Sunday  afternoon 
receptions.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
he  was  living  in  London  after  the 
French  war.  I  felt  a  little  alarmed 
when  I  was  introduced  to  the  Master, 
but  he  at  once  placed  me  at  my  ease, 
and  thus  began  one  of  the  pleasantest 
friendships  of  my  life.  For  three  or 
four  months  I  saw  Oounod  frequently, 
and  after  some  of  these  interviews  I 
wrote  down  what  he  said,  exactly  in 
his  own  words.  As  a  rule,  he  spoke  to 
us  in  English,  which  he  had  not  learned 
very  long,  but  which  he  spoke  with  a 
command  and  felicity  of  language  rare 
among  foreigners.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  word  and 


used  a  French  one,  and  then  he  would 
go  on  talking  in  his  own  tongue.  If  be 
was  speaking  of  something  that  inter- 
ested him  he  was  carried  away  by  his 
subject,  and  seemed  to  irradiate  an 
enthusiasm  which  it  was  impoasible  to 
resist 

One  of  his  favorite  themes  was  Pal- 
estrina.  "Palestrina's  music,"  he  said, 
"is  holy  music  I  do  not  say  sacred 
music,  because  God  knows  what  is  not 
brought  out  as  such  In  these  days.  But 
it  is  holy;  it  is  the  music  of  worship, 
passionless,  calm,  pure,  majestic, 
strong  as  the  Faith!  It  is  outside  of 
earth  and  its  passions;  it  swells  and 
fails  like  the  waves  of  the  sea;  it  is 
the  music  of  the  supematuraL"  And 
again,  another  day,  he  said:  "Pales- 
trina's  music  is  Immense,  it  Is  like  the 
sea.  A  gentleman  said  to  me,  'What 
was  that  tedious  piece  by  PaiestrioaT 
I  answered  him  by  a  little  story.  When 
my  mother-in-law,  who  is  a  very  ex- 
citable, enthusiastic  person,  first  saw 
the  sea,  she  exclaimed,  'Oh,  my 'friend, 
how  magnificent  how  sublime!'  My 
father-in-law  answered.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  water.'  Yet  yon 
see,  a  great  deal  of  water  makes  some- 
thing, it  makes  the  ocean.  But  Pales- 
trina*s  music  requires  a  long  training 
and  tradition  [to  execute].  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  when  I  heard  that  piece 
in  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  it  filled  me;  it 
took  away  my  breath  with  Its  gran- 
deur." 

I  set  down  now  some  of  his  stray  re- 
marks. 

"I  believe  that  Mosart  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Raphael  in  another 
form.  His  genius  is  the  same,  is  iden- 
tical, in  another  art" 
*  ''Singing  is  expression,  singing  is 
painting.  The  voice  should  interpret 
every  thought  and  feeling  differently. 
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So  Is  mmle  4atogether.  Should  I  make 
an  angel  t^ak  as  ITiNnt  would  apeak 
to  Margaret,  or  shoold  I  addMM  m 
Pagan  goddess  as  I  should  address  a 
Christian  saintr' 

"I  am  now  writing  something,  some- 
thing of  the  Annunciation.  And  the 
other  night  I  was  thinking  of  the 
words:  *The  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent 
from  God  into  a  city  of  Galilee  named 
Nazareth  to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a 
man  whose  name  was  Joseph  of  the 
House  of  Darid,  and  the  Virgin's  name 
was  Mary.  And  the  Angel  came  unto 
her  and  said  "Hail!*' '  and  then  at  the 
words,  *He  shall  be  great  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  giro  unto  Him  the 
throne  of  His  fatiber  David,'  I  heard 
such  chords,  such  music,  as  I  neyer 
heard  before.    I  wrote  it  all  down." 

If  I  were  only  twenty,  I  would  go 
into  a  conyent  for  ten  years.  I  would 
be  there  alone  with  my  God  like  Moses 
on  Sinai;  I  would  work  towards  my 
ideal.  But  there  is  no  faith  in  the 
world;  people  can  hear  but  one  word, 
money,  money,  money,  money." 

"I  do  not  gain,  I  lose  by  hearing  my 
works  performed.  I  cannot  let  my 
'Polyeucte'  come  out  for  there  are  no 
tenors  [1878].  I  could  not  bear,  as  I 
haye  borne,  to  hear  my  work  destroyed 
and  murdered;  I  could  not  endure  that 
suffering;  it  would  kill  me.  Now,  you 
know,  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only, 
pleasure  of  art  is  the  conception.  What 
I  hear  can  never  be  adequately  inter- 
preted. I  think  the  second  act,  the 
baptism  of  Polyeucte,  is  the  finest  I 
ever  wrote." 

"Music  is  the  most  beautiful  art,  but 
it  is  the  most  detestable  profession. 
But  is  that  not  right?  That  which  be- 
longs most  to  heaven  should  fare  worst 
on  earth." 

"People  will  run  after  all  that  is 
superficial  and  frivolous,  the  ptoimin- 
ierie  de  Vart.  Yes,  after  Offenbach  and 
his  kind.    I  hate  that  sort  of  music! 


And  then,  look  at  Beethoven!  Look 
at  him  after  the  long  martyrdom  of 
bli  llfto  dytaff  with  tte  ^wofda  xm  lili 
lips,  'And  yet  I  thought  that  I  had 
something  here!'  Placing  his  hand  on 
his  head  a  little  while  before  he  died 
and  saying,  'And  yet  I  thought  that  I 
had  something  here!'  Ah,  it  is  terrible! 
But  you  will  find  it  always;  like  Jesus, 
the  greatest  and  the  best  live  amonir 
robbers  to  die  among  robbers." 

"The  beautiful  in  art  is  the  calm,  the 
deep.  Go  to  the  British  Museum  and 
see  the  statues  of  Phidias;  they  are  a 
school  for  every  art,  for  art  is  one; 
there  is  no  separate  rule.  They  are 
calm  and  restful.  Nothing  contorted, 
nothing  oonvulHontuUre  is  artistic." 

"Against  the  Perfectly  Bifl^teoua 
there  were  found  two  false  witnesses. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  words  in 
the  €k>spel  in  which  all  the  words  are 
magnificent  is,  where  it  is  written,  after 
Jesus  had  been  persecuted  by  all  the 
wretched  busybodies  and  slanderers, 
'But  he  was  going,'— going  away  from 
the  barking  of  dogs,  the  sneers  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  turmoil  and  toil  of  life." 

"II  n'y  a  pas  de  grand  homme;  ce  qui 
est  grand  dans  I'homme,  ce  n'est  pas 
I'homme,  c'est  Dieu." 

"Beethoven  sold  his  Ninth  Symphony 
for  £20!" 

"Quand  Je  travaiUe  c'est  que  je  suis 
en  paradis.  Je  me  dis  toujours  que 
quand  Je  mourrai  Je  verrai  ce  que  Je 
cherche.  I  «hall  see  what  I  search  for! 
On  ne  parle  pas  de  I'art  dans  le  del 
mais  il  est  dit  qu'on  chantera." 

Once  when  advised  to  take  rest  he 
answered:  "Qu'est  ce  que  ]e  puis  faire 
si  Je  ne  travaille  pas?   Work  is  life." 

"I  have  a  conviction  that  my  'Be- 
demptlon'  will  be  my  last  work.  What 
can  I  do  after  that?  And  in  opera, 
what  can  I  do  now?  There  are  Mire- 
ille.  Marguerite  and  Juliette;  these  are 
my  three  women.  But  if  we  put  on 
one  side  Mireille,  and  say.  Marguerite, 
Juliette  and  Polyeucte— what  more  can    ^ 
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I  do?  FiiendEThlp?  Yes,  but  is  friend- 
ship a  very  musical  subject?" 

"I  began  to  think  of  'Faust'  as  a 
subject  for  an  opera  when  I  was  twen- 
ty, and  I  wrote  it  at  thirty-eight  in 
two  and  a  balf  years.  So  in  this  way 
it  is  certainly  the  chief  work  of  my 
Ufe." 

"What  is  hard  is  that  when  we  have 
t>ecome  most  worthy  and  most  capable 
of  doing  good  we  must  die.  But  per- 
haps it  is  that  Grod  is  determined  to 
show  that  He  can  do  without  our  help, 
Chat  He  has  no  need  of  men  to  carry 
out  His  work  and  His  will.  Yes,  it  is 
hard,  too,  to  see  the  young  and  gifted 
taken  away  from  us;  but  they  may 
have  left  their  marlc,  they  may  have 
impressed  something  of  good  and  noble 
on  some  other  soul  and  so  their  mission 
Is  accomplished.  I  have  in  Paris  a 
dear  friend  whom  I  have  known  ever 
since  she  and  her  husband  were  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  to  me  as  my  own 
children,  and  every  year  for  some  time 
I  passed  some  months  with  her  in  her 
<Mteau  in  the  country.  We  used  to 
take  long  walks  in  the  summer  in  the 
IMirk  and  talk  about  all  things,  art, 
music,  religion,  life,  death,  philosophy. 
And  she  once  asked  me,  as  you  do, 
why  I  did  not  write  a  book  on  all  this? 
But  that  I  could  not  do;  I  could  not 
write  as  I  talk;  music  is  my  book.  But 
If  what  I  may  say  does  good  to  those 
who  hear  it,  so  much  the  better.  I  told 
my  friend  that  if  she,  having  a  good 
memory,  could  write  down  what  I  say, 
she  could  make  what  use  of  it  she 
liked;  but  I  cannot  write  it  down." 

"I  am  sometimes  in  the  greatest  state 
of  hope  and  Joy,  and  sometimes  in  de- 
spair in  darl&ness.  It  has  always  been 
this  struggle  in  me  between  light  and 
darkness.  U^quilihre-^Xt  is  that  we 
strive  after  and  that  we  never  quite 
attain;  we  are  always  rocking  to  one 
side  or  to  the  other." 

In  his  dark  moments  Gk>unod  always 
thought  that  he  would  never  be  able 


to  write  any  more.  "My  musical-box 
is  shut,"  he  used  to  say. 

I  repeated  to  him  the  remark  of  a 
friend:  "Gounod's  music  is  the  music 
that  lifts  me  to  heaven,  and  it  is  the 
music  that  will  be  sung  in  heaven.^ 
"Well,"  he  said,  laughing,  "I  hope  the 
music  of  heaven  will  be  a  good  deal 
better  than  mine."  Oolng  on  in  the 
same  strain  he  said  that  he  hoped  that 
he  should  be  near  his  friends  in  heaven, 
"For  what  should  I  do  with  all  the 
commonplace  people  there?" 

Some  reviews  of  his  "Requiem"  came 
in.  I  said  that  I  hipped  some  day  to 
hear  it  perfectly  performed.  He  aa- 
swered:  "One  day  my  'Bequiem'  will 
be  perfectly  performed,  on  the  day  of 
my  death.  Then  will  be  my  suiHreme 
revenge  on  my  critics;  I  shall  say  to 
them,  *You  are  dead,  but  I  live.'  "^ 

"The  critics,"  he  added,  "have  always 
been  against  me;  they  liave  had  a  sys- 
tem, namely,  to  bury  every  new  work 
of  mine  and  then,  after  a  while  disinter 
it  so  as  to  kill  the  next  one." 

It  vms  very  interesting  to  hear  him 
teaching  his  choir.  Once  he  said  to 
them:  "Now  in  this  part  I  want  you 
to  sing  as  if  you  were  silent;  it  seems 
a  paradox,  but  I  want  you  to  imitate 
silence  by  your  singing.  If  I  sing  like 
that  no  one  need  be  silent,  but  if  I  sing 
like  this  all  the  room  must  be  in  si- 
lence." 

Though  he  always  had  a  word  of 
praise  for  them  Gounod's  patience  was 
tried  by  the  not  unnatural  ambition 
of  amateurs  to  sing  his  music  to  him. 
I  remember  his  face  while  a  gentleman 
with  a  rather  nice  voice  but  a  wooden 
style,  performed  "Salve  dimora."  He 
was  delighted,  however  to  meet  with 
real  talent  We  introduced  to  him  a 
boy  of  eleven  named  Claude  Jacquinot 
whose  clever  playing  on  the  violin  we 

^In  the  end  Gounod  modestly  ftuggeated 
that  no  mnsio  of  hia  own  shonld  be  performed 
at  hla  faneral.  The  maas  waa  song  to  a  Ore- 
goriaa  obaat. 
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had  lieard  at  a  musical  party  given  by 
the  late  Mn.  Pitt  Byrne.  Rec^ved 
with  a  kiss  of  encouragement,  the  Uttle 
fellow  performed  Gounod's  "Are 
Maria,"  accompanied  by  the  composer. 
Claude  was  modest,  but  not  In  the  least 
nerrous;  he  played  afterwards  an  elab- 
orate tour  tie  force,  and  then  a  llttlo 
piece  of  his  own.  The  Master  pressed 
him  to  his  heart;  "This  Is  a  good  boy!" 
he  said;  ''now  we  will  have  the  sister- 
piece  to  that,  a  little  flong  I  wrote  when 
I  was  thirteen,"— which  proved  to  be 
the  charming  "Fauvette."  I  mentioned 
that  it  was  my  recollecti<A  of  the  in- 
terview between  Mendelssc^m  and  "the 
wonderful  boy  Joachim"  that  had  led 
to  our  arranging  the  present  meeting. 
"In  this  you  were  his  godmother,"  said 
(Gounod.  Then,  turning  to  the  boy,  he 
continued:  "I  bless  him;  if  my  wishes 
are  realized  he  will  have  a  great  future. 
But  you  must  always  remember  that 
the  more  you  learn  the  more  you  will 
have  to  learn."  To  the  parents,  who 
were  now  much  excited,  he  said:  "If 
your  son  is  as  good  as  his  organization 
he  will  be  a  great  source  of  glory  and 
happiness  to  you.  I  give  him  my  bless- 
taig.  I  wish  that  I  could  give  him  all 
that  I  have  in  me,  all  that  is  here," 
and  he  touched  his  forehead.  Claude 
told  him  that  he  was  writing  an  opera, 
of  which  the  overture  and  many  of  the 
songs  were  ready;  Gounod  told  him 
to  bring  them  the  next  time  he  came. 
Then  the  boy  said  something  which 
Gounod  could  not  make  out,  so  he  asked 
me  to  explain.  It  was  this:  "I  wish 
you  could  have  all  the  money  Mr.  C. 
gets  for  your  writings."  This  practical 
observation  from  lips  like  a  cherub's 
brought  us  all  down  to  earth.' 

Some  one  present  remarked  how  kind 
Gounod  was  to  show  such  interest  in 
the  young  violinist  To  this  he  replied: 
"We  should  all  help  each  other;  what 

*I  soon  lost  sight  of  thelJscqoinots,  hot  I 
believe  that  Clsode  won  honorable  though 
not  extnordlnsry  dittliietion  in  Frmnoe. 


we  have,  we  have  it  only  that  we  may 
give  it  I  had  the  honor  and  happiness 
of  knowing  Mendelssohn.  It  was  in 
1843,  five  years  before  his  death.  When 
I  was  in  Berlin,  his  sister,  Mme.  Hen* 
sel,  whom  I  had  known  at  Rome,  gave* 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her 
brother  at  Leipzig.  I  was  with  him 
for  four  days,  from  morning  to  even^ 
ing.  Ah,  he  was  so  good!  What  he 
was  to  me  I  cannot  tell  you.  He  oon* 
f)oquaU  (How  do  you  say  that  in  Bug- 
lish,  convoked?)  the  Choral  Society^ 
which  was  en  vaeancea,  for  me  onlyt 
And  he  gave  me  the  score  of  his  sym- 
pih<my  in  A,  the  one  dedicated  to  the- 
Queen  of  England;  yon  know  it?"  Here 
he  hummed  the  opening  motive.  "la 
it  not  lovely?  Mendelssohn  was  an  angel 
upon  earth.  But  what  he  was  is  shown 
in  his  worics;  you  may  all  know  what 
he  was." 

On  hearing  that  Dr.  H.  was  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  Mendelssohn  family  at 
Berlin,  Gounod  asked  after  each  int 
the  surviving  members,  and  especially 
the  "stem-faced"  Paul,  who  had  been 
Dr.  H.'s  pupil  in  mathematios. 

To  wind  up  the  afternoon,  we  had 
"Abraham's  Request"  and  "The  Soni^ 
of  Solomon,"  two  of  €U>unod's  most 
beautiful  sacred  songs  beautifully  sung» 
When  there  was  no  one  to  play  the* 
violoncello  accompaniment  to  "The 
Song  of  Solomon"  Crounod  used  to  hum 
it  imd  the  deep  expression  which  he 
threw  into  the  notes  was  never  equalled 
to  my  hearing  even  by  that  touching^ 
instrument  I  may  here  recall  that  I 
heard  him  say  more  than  once  that  he 
thought  English  was  the  best  language 
for  religious  music.  He  much  admired 
the  severer  school  of  English  Church 
music,  as,  for  instance,  tiie  anthems 
of  Dr.  Wesley  and  of  his  father  Samuel 
Wesley. 

One  winter  at  London  I  was  ill  with 
a  cold  at  our  hotel  in  Suffolk  Street 
Pall  Mall  East  the  same  in  which  An- 
thony Trollope  died,  and  which  he  cele^ 
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brated  in  one  of  bis  novels  by  describ- 
ing it  as  "frequented  by  the  better  sort 
of  deans  and  bishops.*'  Gounod  came 
often  to  see  me.  One  day  he  appeared 
at  half-past  two,  dressed  in  a  long  fur 
coat  which  made  him  look  very  pict;,u- 
resque.  "You  must  excuse  my  toilette,** 
he  said,  as  he  laid  his  fur  cap  on  the 
table;  "but  I  do  not  come  to  pay  a 
viHte  de  c^^monie  to  a  young  lady,  but 
as  one  soul  comes  to  another  souL  How 
are  you,  my  dear  child?  This  morning 
I  said,  I  must  go  early  to  see  my  Eve, 
as  if  I  put  it  off  I  should  not  be  able 
to  go,  as  there  is  the  choir  to-night" 
He  said  I  ought  to  do  nothing:  "This 
child  ought  not  to  work!  She  ought  to 
be  Venfant  gdt6,  fed  upon  love  and  also 
upon  good  cutlets.  The  body  must  be 
looked  after  as  well  as  the  spirit  Love 
is  worth  Just  as  much  as  the  people 
are  worth  who  give  it  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  love  you, 
my  dear  child.  I  loved  you  from 
the  moment  I  saw  you,  and  I 
think  love  is  a  thing  that  arrives  at  its 
maximum  instantaneously;  if  one  loves 
a  person  thirty  or  forty  years,  one  does 
not  get  to  love  him  more  or  less;  it  is 
Just  the  same." 

Another  day  he  brought  a  little  ma- 
chine for  spraying  the  throat;  he  had 
gone  to  some  particular  chemist  to  buy 
it  as  it  was  a  French  invention.  We 
showed  him  a  book  of  poems  by  Louis 
Dierz;  he  read  one  or  two,  but  did  not 
like  them.  .  "Bad  style,  bad  style,"  he 
said.  "If  I  do  not  strongly  accentuate 
the  words  you  cannot  understand  what 
Is  meant,  but  if  I  do,  hear  how  unmusi- 
cal the  sound  is!  This  poet  follows 
Victor  Hugo  too  much.  I  admire  Vic- 
tor Hugo  very  much,  but  not  his  imi- 
tators. The  tendency  of  modem  French 
poets  is  to  exaggeration.  Now  what  is 
difficult  in  art  is  not  what  we  give 
forth,  but  what  we  hold  back.  It  is  to 
say  to  everything  that  is  exaggerated, 
to  every  immature  thought,  to  every- 
thing that  is  not  true,  voua  n*entrerez 


pas  ioi.  People  nowadays  write  poetry 
to  be  looked  at,  not  to  be  read  aloud. 
They  think  much  about  the  idea,  but 
nothing  about  the  way  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  I  say  to  such  as  those, 
'Why  do  you  not  write  excellent  piose?* 
The  very  life  of  poetry  Is  to  be  perfect 
in  form  as  well  as  in  thought" 

I  asked  who  were  his  favorite  poets? 
"Molidre,"  he  answered;  "Molidre  and 
Lafontaine,  these  are  my  favorites.  See 
how  admirable  are  Molidre's  lines!  If 
the  French  language  should  exist  for  a 
million  years  not  a  word  could  be  added 
or  taken  away  from  the  verse  of  Mo* 
lidre.  No  exaggeration,  no  poverty,  no 
redundance!  It  is  like  Mosart;  it  is 
perfect  for  all  time.  Do  you  remember 
the  admirable  scene  in  the  'Misan- 
thrope,* in  which  Oronte  shows  his 
bad  verses  to  Alceste?"  And  he  forth- 
with recited  nearly  all  the  scene. 

Then  again  taking  up  the  volume  of 
Dierz's  poems,  he  opened  it  at  one 
which  contained  the  words,  "Nos  dou- 
leurs  sont  immortelles."  "Mais  ce  n'eet 
pas  vrai,"  he  said;  "nos  douleurs  ne 
sont  pas  immortelles.  Nos  douleurs 
sont  mortelles.  Our  sorrows,  the  sor- 
rows which  we  innocently  suffer,  are 
surely  for  this  earth  only.  As  to  les 
damn6s— <!'est  autre  chose.  Mais  enfln, 
11  y  a  une  parole  de  Notre  Seigneur  ft 
laquelle  Je  pense  toujours.  U  disait 
'Mon  Pdre,  Je  n*ai  pas  perdu  un  de 
ceux  que  vous  m*avez  confl^s  exceptd 
le  fils  de  perdition'  (qui  est,  Je  crois, 
Judas).  Pas  un!  Ainsi,  J'espdre  qu'il 
n*y  a  pas  beaucoup  de  monde  en  en- 
fer." 

On  the  nineteenth  of  that  February 
there  was  a  Wagner  Ck>ncert  a  novelty 
then.  Gounod  happening  to  say  the 
day  before  that  he  would  like  to  go  to 
it,  we  asked  him  to  come  with  us,  to 
which  he  readily  assented.  At  the 
agent's  we  were  told  that  all  the  good 
places  were  sold,  but  when  it  was 
hinted  that  M.  Gounod  would  be  of  the 
party  three  excellent  seats  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  front  row  were  produced. 
The  concert  began  with  the  overture  to 
**Tannhatl8er,"--"a  fine  work,  but  im 
ptu  trop  violent,*'  After  a  song  from 
"Rienzl"  there  was  a  selection  from 
'*Lohengrin,"  all  of  which  GounoJ 
likedii  but  most  of  all  the  prelude  to  the 
third  act;  several  times  he  sai«l  in  a 
low  voice,  "That  is  beautiful,  that  is 
beautiful."  But  a  piece  from  the 
"Meistersinger"  he  did  not  like  at  aU. 

After  the  concert  he  returned  with 
us  to  the  hotel  and  took  chocolate  with 
us.  ''The  public,"  he  said,  '^oved 
much  faster  than  the  individual,  and 
therefore  the  individual  must  place 
himself  before  his  age  if  he  desires  not 
to  be  behind  it  Wagner  has  some  idea 
of  this  sort;  it  is  a  necessity  which 
every  true  artist  must  realize.  Great 
men  may  be  said  to  be  for  every  age 
save  their  own;  small  men  are  for  their 
own  and  none  other." 

"The  coloring  of  some  of  Wagner's 
morceanm  is  splendid,"  he  continued;  it 
is  intensely  mystical,  but  is  it  scenical? 

MaemlUui's    Mftgaslne. 


Is  it  suited  for  the  stage?  There  is 
more  process  than  finality  in  his  music, 
and  he  is  too  fond  of  exhausting  the  or- 
chestra all  at  once.  Violence,  impetus, 
is  not  strength.  Look  at  the  Greek  art! 
There  is  a  saying  of  TertuUian,  the 
Father  of  the  Church,  'God  can  be 
patient  because  He  is  Bternal.'  And 
you  remember  in  the  Scriptures  when 
God  spoke  to  Elijah,  He  was  not  in  the 
storm  nor  in  the  whirlwind  but  in  the 
still,  sweet  breeze.  Now  \wAi  at  Mo- 
zart's "Don  Juan."  The  statue  ad- 
vances to  seize  the  gruilty  one  [here  he 
hummed  the  music  and  imitated  the  ac- 
tion] without  hurry  as  without  halting; 
tranquil  and  inevitable  as  eternal  Jus- 
tice." 

A  few  weeks  later  we  left  London 
for  the  country.  I  like  to  see  people 
come  but  I  hate  to  see  them  go,"  said 
Gounod,  when  we  took  leave  of  him. 
"Xai  port6  le  deuil  depuis  vingt  heui^s 
pour  votre  depart" 

It  was  a  prophetic  mourning,  for  we 
aaw  him  no  more. 

Evelyn  Martinengo-Oeaaresoo. 


THE  PEABL. 


They  tell  us  that  a  tiny  grain  of  sand 
Caught  in  the  opening  of  a  sea  shell's  maw. 
May  grow  to  be  a  gem  without  a  flaw. 
Such  as  men  search  for  on  the  ocean's  strand. 
Nathless  the  shell  flsli  well  doth  understand 
The  wide  beneficence  of  Nature's  law. 
The  dread  Invader  which  with  fear  he  saw, 
Becomes  the  priceless  pearl  of  Samarcand. 
And  countless  miracles  there  are  that  teach 
Most  wondrous  lessons  if  we  will  but  eee. 
Ever  at  work  with  neither  sound  nor  speech,^ 
There  is  no  111  but  hath  its  remedy,^ 
Its  Gilefid  balm  the  alien  pain  to  reach. 
And  turn  life's  discords  into  harmony. 


C,  D.  W. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  JAPAN.* 


IL 


We  read  that  in  the  year  1163,  when 
the  failare  of  the  princely  dynasty  of 
the  Ftijlwara  had  pitted  againat  each 
other  the  families  of  the  Taira  and  the 
Minamoto,  a  monster  alighted  on  the 
roof  of  the  imperial  palace.    He  had 
the  head  of  an  ape,  the  body  of  a  tiger 
and  the  tail  of  a  serpent    We  recognise 
the  animal.    It  is  the  old  original  feu- 
dalism in  a  new  shape,  and  for  four 
centuries  to  come  it  will  rend  by  its  tur- 
bulence, its  ferocity  and  its  perfidy,  the 
territory  of  Japan.    One  after  another 
the  shoguns,  who  are  its  offspring,  will 
endeavor  to  master  it,  and  to  restore 
for  their  own  benefit  the  centralization 
of  the  empire.      But  however  manly 
themselves,  they  have  but  effeminate 
ciiildren.    They  are  only  vice-emperors, 
and  the  regents  whom  they  appoint  be- 
come shoguns  to  them.    Nevertheless, 
upon  two  occasions,  unity  was  all  but 
realized.   The  Hojo,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  repelled  an  invasion   of    the 
Mongols,  unhappily  the  only  one.      In 
the  fifteenth    century    the    genius    of 
Japan  attained  to  perfection  through 
patience,  and  wrought  lovely  miracles 
in  silk  and  lacquer.    Then  the  shogun- 
ate  also  succumbed,  every  province  of 
the  empire  erected  itself  into  a  separate 
kingdom,  the  great  monasteries  became 
fortresses,  and  anarchy  supervened. 

Similar  spectacles  are  afforded  by 
the  history  of  mediaeval  Europe.  But 
when  we  reflect  that  for  four  hundred 
years  Japan  was  forging  souls  on  the 
anvil  of  civil  war,  yet  never  struck 
out  one  new  idea,  one  of  those  flashes 
which  light  up  the  universal  conscience, 
one  of  those  truths  or  even  one  of  those 
noble  errors  which  lay  bare  the  primi- 
tive basesof  humanity,  the  heroic  history 
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of  the  country  will  inevitably  appear 
less  rich  than  our  own,  less  fruitful* 
resembling  rather,  in  its  sterility,  that 
of  barbarous  peoples.   The  pretty  fan- 
cies of  Japanese  art  cannot  atone  for 
the  horrors  of  that  time.   Among  a  peo- 
ple in  whom  a  humanity  which  may 
fairly    be    called    exquisite,  is    often 
found    united    with    positive   cruelty, 
delicate  little  women,  with  painted  lips 
and  pointed  flnger-tips  received  from 
the  soldiers  in  besieged  castles,  gory 
severed  heads  which     they    carefully 
kibel,  that  every  man  may  be  able  to 
recognize  his  own  trophies  when  pay- 
time  arrives.    They  even  go  so  far  as 
to  blacken  the  teeth  of  the  victims;  for, 
since  none  but  the  princes  of  the  im- 
perial family  and  nobles  attached  to  the 
court  had  a  right  to  this  adornment, 
the  warrior  willingly  took  the  benefit 
of  such  a  trick.     '*We  were  not  afraid 
of  the  heads,"  wrote  one  of  these  wom- 
en, "we  were  used  to  sleeping  in  the 
smell  of  blood." 

It  is  true  that  the  greatest  nations 
also  have  emitted  these  abominable 
exhalations,  but  in  their  case  a  <(a:ace 
of  metaphysical  intoxication  has  usually 
mingled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  car- 
nage. Our  crusades,  our  religious 
wars,  our  wars  of  races,  our  Jacqueries 
—what  a  list!  Their  battle-flelds  con- 
tinually remind  one  of  the  man  who 
climbed  a  pile  of  corpses  to  get  a  wider 
view.  Here  the  heaps  of  dead  are  pro- 
digiously high,  but  the  victors  who 
scale  them  see  only  ttie  same  con- 
tracted horizon.  The  conquests  of  Ja- 
pan were  bounded  by  a  vicious  circle; 
and  her  native  intellect  contributed 
nothing  to  the  universal  store. 

Nevertheless,  the  love  of  flghtin^  ren- 
dered the  spirit  of  the  country  at  once 
intrepid  and  adroit  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  samurai  were  trained 
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in  bardflhip;  the  former  learned  to  wield 
the  sword,  the  latter  the  dagger.  The 
thought  of  death  played  so  large  a  part 
in  their  educational  program,  that  they 
were  even  Instructed  in  the  ceremonial 
of  suicide.  At  that  age  when  the 
charms  of  life  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  heart  and  the  senses,  the  youth 
of  the  country  learned  in  what  attitude 
and  with  what  rites  persons  of  good 
birth  disembowel  themselves.  Some 
even  gave  proof  of  a  terrific  precocity. 
The  little  Jap,  of  whom  the  following 
anecdote  is  related,  can  hardly  have 
been  more  than  seven  years  old.  As- 
sassins had  been  ordered  to  dispatch 
his  fathw,  and,  misled  by  a  strong 
likeness,  they  had  brought  back  to 
their  master  a  head  which  no  one  could 
positively  Identify.  The  magnate  sent 
for  the  child  and  showed  the  head  to 
Mm;  and  the  boy,  perceiving  the  mis- 
take, and  that  the  assassins  must  be 
upheld  in  it,  pulled  out  of  his  belt  the 
poniard,  which  the  sons  of  the  samurai 
wore  even  at  that  tender  age,  and  gave 
his  unspoken  lie  the  Indisputable  au- 
thority of  despair  by  plunging  it  into 
his  own  entrails  and  falling  dead  be- 
fore the  ghastly  countenance. 

No  people  has  ever  gone  farther  in 
the  stem  cult  of  death.  Buddhism, 
though  reproving  suicide  as  a  childish 
subterfuge  on  the  part  of  a  man  con- 
fronted by  destiny,  did,  nevertheless, 
weaken  the  ties  that  bind  him  to  the 
external  world;  and  it  was  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Confucius  most  of  all  that 
the  Japanese  owed  their  sombre  pen- 
chant for  self-murder.  It  was  not  that 
they  regarded  death  as  a  deliverer.  The 
notion  that  they  would  get  another  and 
a  happier  existence  in  exchange  for 
their  last  sigh,  would  bave  marred  in 
their  eyes  the  equity  of  the  transac- 
tion. They  derived  from  the  Confu- 
cian philosophy  only  the  rudiments  of 
an  imperious  positivism.  The  hoary 
sage  who  disliked  Buddhism  deeply, 
and  resolutely  warded  off  its  dreamy 
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speculati<ms,  made  a  virtue  of  their 
very  philosophic  impotence.  They 
went  beyond  that  renowned  master  of 
ethics,  and,  too  proud  to  question  one 
who  will  not  speak,  regarding  it  as 
almost  indecent  to  peer  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  tomb,  they  asked  of  death 
only  an  unequivocal  attestation  that 
honor  had  been  satisfied  and  duty  done. 
For  them,  therefore,  death  put  off  its 
dread  apparel  of  grief  and  anxiety. 
They  stripped  it  of  all  disquieting  as> 
sociations,  but  it  was  no  more  a  luxuty 
to  them  than  was  love.  They  were  not 
carried  away  by  k  as  in  a  whirlpooL 
They  made  it  a  custom,  an  institution— 
the  regular  solution  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult problems  of  life.  Had  a  samurai 
embezzled  his  master's  money?  He 
killed  himself.  Had  the  master  per- 
mitted himself  an  offensive  word  or 
gesture?  He  killed  himself.  They 
died  by  way  of  protest  against  orders 
which  they  could  not  obey,  or  Injuries 
which  they  could  not  avenge.  In  the 
correct  form  of  hari-kari,  at  the  very 
instant  when  the  kneeling  samurai 
struck  his  own  bowels,  his  dearest 
friend  who  stood  beside  hfrm,  cut  off 
his  head.  The  Japanese  sabres  worked 
like  lightning,  and  were  seen  only  when 
they  were  withdrawn.  In  certain  of 
the  ruder  provinces,  the  men  who  bore 
arms  practiced  their  virgin  blades  at 
nightfall  on  belated  travellers.  Self- 
murder  was  to  them  the  crowning  grace 
of  civilization;  and  the  murder  of  others 
no  brutality.  They  looked  at  every- 
thing «u6  specie  fMrti%,  One  night  a 
young  warrior  rescued  a  young  girl 
from  a  band  of  ravlshers,  and  took  her 
to  the  Royal  Palace.  The  prince,  in  his 
turn,  offered  her  to  him;  she  was  an 
adorable  creature.  But  the  young  man 
replied,  with  melancholy  grace,  that 
one  vowed  to  death  must  not  con- 
tract these  ephemeral  ties.  The  girl 
heard  him,  and  the  cup  which  she  was 
holding  fell  from  her  hands.  Before 
•these  men  who,  with  no  quarrel  against 
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life,  are  yet  bent  upon  self-destruc- 
tion, the  illusions  of  earthly  love  and 
the  illusions  of  piety  itself,  behave  like 
the  young  girl.  They  drop  the  cup. 
Murder  and  suicide  were  the  chief  na- 
tional sports. 

They  refined  and  refined  upon  the 
obligations  of  the  floldier  to  his  cap- 
tain, the  wife  to  her  husband,  the  child 
to  its  parents.  Bven  while  it  disorgan- 
ized the  country,  feudalism,  aided  by 
tiie  nature  of  the  people,  created  there 
no  end  of  distinct  and  animated  organ- 
isms. Filial  piety,  personal  loyalty, 
obedience,  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual 
to  the  interests  of  the  fief,  were  carried 
to  00  fanciful  an  extreme  that  the  sub- 
lime itself  was  cheapened.  Our  own 
ancient  history  reveals  no  such 
transports  of  self-eacrifice  and  stoicism. 
But  the  very  slight  effort  which  super- 
human virtue  seems  to  have  cost  these 
heroes,  rather  Impairs  its  beauty  to 
my  mind.  I  can  understand  one  fa- 
ther's immolating  his  own  child,  to  save 
the  child  of  his  prince,  but  that  this 
example  should  become  the  basis  of  a 
school,  this  atrocious  abnegation  of 
self  a  common  practice,  that  a  strict 
devotion  to  worldly  obligations  should 
come  to  demand  as  much  bloodshed  as 
the  altars  of  the  gods  themselves— here  I 
detect  the  invincible  tendency  of  the 
Japanese  mind  to  push  a  simple  idea  to 
the  point  of  absurdity  and  engraft  mon- 
strous fantasies  upon  natural  instincts. 

The  Japanese  have  wit,  but  they  are 
thoughtless.  In  the  absence  of  mate- 
rial they  undertake  to  provide  it  They 
work  furiously  over  elementary  ideas; 
but  the  deductions  which  they  draw 
therefrom  are  so  grotesque  that  they 
impoverish  rather  than  develop  them. 
They  hollow  them  out,  work  them  over, 
carve,  chisel,  stipple  them,  until  they 
become  so  strange  as  to  be  no  longer 
recognizable.  But  the  ideas  are  ele- 
mentary still.  Their  morality  is  like 
their  houses— absolutely  primitive  in 
structure,  but  overlaid  by  a  thousand 


petty  devices,  an  infinitude  of  details^ 
like  their  apartments^  where  a  fanci- 
ful art  admires  itself  upon  a  humble 
matting,  or  shines  over  columns  which 
are  tree-trunks  with  barely  the  baiic 
removed.  When  you  get  inside  them 
you  find  their  souls  as  rude  and  primi- 
tive as  those  of  Homer's  heroes;  and 
yet,  between  two  instincts  which 
breathe  of  the  primeval  forest  you  shall 
find  an  exquisite  fancy,  comical  or 
dainty,  or  one  of  those  gorgeous  chi- 
meras characteristic  of  a  society  whi<di 
has  grown  so  sick  of  nature  that  It 
finds  no  pleasure  save  in  occasionally 
defying  it 

The  ruling  passion  in  that  society 
was  ambition  Intensified  by  the  dose 
and  solitary  contemplation  of  deatb. 
The  polish  of  a  princely  court  could 
never  have  been  maintained  among 
men  at  once  so  vindictive  and  so  vain, 
save  under  pressure  of  the  most  on«> 
ous  formalism.  Moral  repression  was 
transformed  there  into  physical  re- 
straint Warriors  went  muffled  up  in 
garments  wherein  their  figure  was  al- 
most lost  Hanging  sleeves  paralysed 
all  vivacity  of  gesture,  and  trousers 
were  so  wide  and^so  long  that  he  who 
walked  in  'tiiem  seemed  to  be  travel- 
ling on  his  knees,  and  could  neither 
make  an  attack  nor  escape  one.  This 
amplitude  of  drapery  disarmed  individ- 
ual men,  raising  between  them  impas- 
sable barriers  of  light  rustling  silk. 
Then  the  Buddhist  priests  brought  into 
fashion  the  ceremonial  of  tea-dilnking: 
Tea  was  imbibed  as  though  in  cele- 
bxation  of  a  mystery,  with  rhythmic 
evolutions,  hierophantic  gestures  and 
silent  incantations  and  the  deep  delib- 
eration which  properly  attends  the 
working  of  a  miracle.  Nor  was  it 
women  only  who  strictly  observed  the 
forms  of  this  ritual.  Men-at-aims  also 
assisted  patiently  and  with  decorum. 
The  room  where  some  <Mie  offlciated  at 
a  brazier,  while  the  rest  assumed 
grave      and    self-collected     attitudes 
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araand  a  simple  tea-pot  as  though  it 
had  been  a  magic  vase,  became— God 
forgive  me!— a  kind  of  Japanese  Hotel 
de  BambouiUet 

Their  Imbits  of  slaughter,  moreover, 
never  smothered  their  love  of  the  mad- 
rigal. The  extreme  simplicity  fur- 
nished an  aid  to  poetic  inspiration. 
They  had  leaivied  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  how  to  turn  an  elegant  epi- 
gram of  one  and  thirty  syllables,  and 
they  indulged  at  the  critical  moments 
of  their  lives  in  the  Chinese  coquetry 
of  an  impromptu.  Some  persons  pre- 
pared improvisations  to  be  uttered  with 
the  latest  breath.  The  five  verses  in 
which  they  gave  up  the  ghost  were  the 
obolus  they  paid  on  entering  into  gl(N7. 
They  liked  to  take  a  backward  look 
over  the  fair  aspect  with  which  earth 
had  flattered  their  eyes,  and  they  pre- 
served a  tender  and  pious  affection  for 
a  landscape  which  they  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  defile  with  bloodshed.  Animal 
life  was  more  sacred  to  them  than  that 
of  man. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  In 
the  old  times,  befcH:^  the  Chinese  in- 
vasion of  Japan,  no  one  might  be  put 
to  death  while  the  trees  were  in  bloom. 
Long  since,  the  spring  ceased  to  extend 
to  human  life  the  immunity  of  its  hap« 
py  smile.  The  truce  of  its  perfumes 
was  at  an  end,  but  their  fragrance 
might  still  be  enjoyed;  and  men  con- 
tinued to  dwell  with  Inexhaustible  de- 
light on  the  subtile  marvels  of  the  ver- 
nal time.  They  preserved  under  their 
clumsy  armor  a  refined  Impressionabil- 
ity and  a  feeling  for  delicate  shades 
quite  unknown  to  their  contemporaries 
in  Burope. 

The  populace— the  laborers,  artisans, 
merchants— reduced  to  obedience  and 
constrained  to  resignation  by  the  su- 
premacy of  the  warlike  caste,  had  to 
find  their  sole  amusement  In  fabulous 
tales,  religious  dances  and  the  meta- 
morphoses of  gardens  and  forests. 
Bven  when  the  heavens  rained  blood. 


and  the  destinies  of  the  people  were 
most  cruelly  mocked,  their  anguish 
blossomed  into  a  legend.  The  very  so- 
cial inferiority  at  the  depressed  classes 
brought  them  nearer  to  that  earth, 
whose  rocks  find  plants  were  beloved 
of  the  Buddhist  Beassured  about  an- 
other life  by  their  bouses,  who  guaran- 
teed them  a  vague  Paradise  upon  cer- 
tain specific  terms,  they  turned  their 
attentl<m  to  the  trivial  beauties  of  the 
snmllest  things.  The  curiosity  which 
nature  had  kindled  in  their  souls— like 
a  night-lamp  in  a  rustic  sanctuary- 
might  not.  Indeed,  dissipate  the  great 
dariLuess  of  the  firmament,  but  It  shed 
a  soft  lustre  over  every  blade  of  grass 
find  the  corolla  of  every  fiower.  A 
mysterious  afllnlty  was  established  be- 
tween these  humble  UAHl  and  the  flow- 
ers that  fade  so  soon,  the  leaves  that 
the  wind  carries  away,  the  stones  worn 
to  smoothness  by  the  water  of  run- 
ning streams.  The  absolute  need  to 
weigh  one's  words  and  regulate  one's 
gestures,  in  a  society  where  the  slight- 
est impertinence  or  faintest  display  of 
temper  might  be  punished  with  deattt!, 
made  'this  the  most  patient,  obliging, 
amiable  people  ever  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  tyranny.  And  when  we  con- 
sider, on  the  one  hand,  that  warlike  no- 
bility, flerce  and  yet  stoical,  and  on 
the  other,  the  great  undlstingruished 
mass,  disciplined  and,  at  the  same  time, 
refined  by  fear,  we  begin  to  understand 
what  St  Francis  Xavier  meant  when 
he  said  that  the  Japanese  were  the 
''delight  of  his  soul." 

The  apostle  was  under  no  deluslcm 
concerning  their  faults.  He  notes  them 
with  a  precision  which  all  his  enthusi- 
asm could  not  dull.  But  though  he  felt 
keenly  the  dlfilcukles  of  his  mission, 
the  love  of  glory  whldi  he  found  among 
the  Japanese,  their  chivalrous  honor, 
their  easy  renunciation  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  world,  their  courtesy,  their 
wit,  ''eager,"  as  he  says,  "for  all  knowl- 
edge, human    and    divine"— all    these 
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tbtngs  appeared  to  him  to  favor  the 
triampb  of  the  Christiaii  faltb.  His 
tepe  was  that  baptism  would  Impart 
new  healtti  to  ylrtues  tbat  were  cor- 
rupting for  4>be  lack  of  a  little  divine 
Mlt;  and  that  hope  seemed  to  be  well 
founded,  for  daimlos,  samurai,  and  In-' 
deed  whole  cities,  were  converted.  The 
sower  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
the  harvest  was  there.  In  1560,  only 
eight  years  after  the  wreck  of  a  Por- 
tugruese  vessel  upon  the  coast  of  Japan, 
C^hrlstlanlty— that  Is  to  say,  Western 
civlliEation— was  playing  a  prominent 
part  there,  and  had  all  but  carried  the 
'day  ov«r  the  civilisation  of  China. 
How  came  it,  after  all,  to  pass  over  the 
land  like  a  hurricane,  leaving  behind  It 
only  the  memory  of  a  vague  but  dis- 
tasteful imposture? 

The  reason  is  to  be  sought  neither 
In  the  hatred  of  the  bonzes  nor  in  liie 
scandal  created  by  those  Spanish 
monks,  who  disputed,  with  anathemas, 
the  conquest  of  the  "Silver  Isles"  by 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  nor  in  the  shame- 
lessness  of  the  Buropean  sailors,  who 
•gave  the  lie  in  so  emphatic  a  manner 
to  the  alleged  moral  benefit  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  arrival  of  St  Francis 
Xavier  exactly  coincided  with  the  ad- 
vent on  the  scene  of  three  great  states- 
men, destined  to  mould  the  Japanese 
clay  in  so  masterly  a  manner  that  it 
bears  their  Impress  still. 

The  last  fifty  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  convulsed  by  the  forces 
of  feudalism.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  illustrious  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Japan.  All  dykes  were  broken  and  the 
people  overflowed.  The  Individual 
shook  off  the  chains  which  had  riveted 
iilm  to  the  community,  and  a  spontane- 
ous energy  overcame  all  social  conven- 
tion. For  the  first  time  a  living  spirit 
animated  the  dry  bones,  and  we  begin 
to  see  some  meaning  in  the  massacres. 
A  commanding  volition  hurries  the 
movement  of  events  and  regulates  their 
wild   confusion.      There   is   unity   of 


action  In  that  trilogy,  which  lasted  for 
half  a  century. 

The  first  act  was  performed  by  No- 
bunaga,  maker  and  unmaker  of  sho* 
guns.  He  declared  war  upon  the  Buddh- 
ist noblUty,  sacked  their  monasteries 
and  annihilated  religious  feudalism. 
Nobunaga  was  of  noble  birth,  but  his 
successor  and  the  heir  of  his  policy  had 
been  a  groom,  and  his  name  was  Hi- 
deyoshl. 

With  the  physique  of  a  gorilla,  the 
morals  of  a  barrack-room,  and  that 
overweening  pride  of  the  parvenm, 
which  borders  upon  madness,  he  had 
also  an  Incredible  faculty  for  command 
and  designs  so  vast  that  they  make  of 
this  monster  a  kind  of  genius.  It  had 
taken  the  pMs  of  Japan  centuries  to 
conceive  him,  and  nothing  less  than  a 
widespread  catastrophe  could  have 
brought  him  to  the  birth.  This  man, 
having  received  Information  of  the  am- 
buscade which  was  to  cost  Nobunaga 
Ills  life,  left  it  to  the  gods  to  defend 
his  benefactor,  concentrated  all  powor 
In  the  hands  of  a  single  prime  minister, 
struck  at  the  feudal  nobility  with  blow 
upon  blow,  and  finally  gave  a  new  turn 
to  warlike  instincts  which  he  had  but 
half  subdued  by  himself  assuming 
command  of  the  feudal  forces  and 
launching  them  against  Corea.  It  was 
an  expedition  equally  famous  and 
sterile;  but  Hldeyoshl  cared  less  for 
foreign  conquest  than  for  exhausting 
in  foreign  warfare  the  hot  spirit  of 
civil  conflict  He  died,  leaving  one  son, 
a  minor;  and  also  a  pupil  who  was 
destined  to  surpass  his  master— 
Teyasu. 

To  the  coarse,  lusty,  brutal  plebeian, 
who  walked  with  his  head  flung  always 
insolently  backward,  there  succeeded 
a  man  of  the  old  iio52e«M— cold,  silent, 
tenacious,  unscrupulous,  but  wliose  In- 
terests were  identified  with  those  of  the 
country,  and  who  loved  in  his  own 
serfs  the  entire  Japanese  people.  The 
South  now  rose  in  arms  against  the 
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North,  and  claimed  the  empire  for  the 
•on  of  Hldeyoshl,  whose  triumph  would 
certainly  have  Involyed  the  ruin  ctf  hla 
father's  woi^.  The  day  of  Seklgahara, 
In  1600,  when  forty  thousand  Japanese 
perished,  was  really  the  salvation  (tf 
Japan.  Heayy  blows  were  dealt  upon 
either  side,  but  the  future  bel<mged  to 
the  genius  of  Yeyasu.  On  the  night 
after  the  combat  that  first  of  the  line 
of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns,  who  had 
fought  all  day  bareheaded,  resumed 
bis  helmet  "A  good  general,"  he  re- 
marked, "never  covers  his  head  until  the 
battle  Is  over  and  won."  It  was  more 
than  an  epigram  accompanied  by  a 
fine  gesture.  The  morrow  of  that  great 
victory  found  the  victor  upright,  pacific 
In  temper,  but  with  his  helmet  on. 

Those  about  him  had  had  enough  of 
bloodshed.  One  only  danger  still  re- 
mained; H  was  the  Catholic  party 
among  the  southern  clans.  Bncouraged 
by  Nobunaga,  who  saw  In  Christianity 
only  a  sect  hostile  to  the  Buddhists, 
and  roughly  used  by  his  successor,  HI* 
deyoshl,  the  missionaries  were  to  en- 
counter In  Yeyasu  and  his  grandson, 
TemUsu,  enemies  as  intelligent  as  they 
were  Implacable.  Their  hostility  was 
not  aggravated  by  fanaticism.  They 
simply  tried  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
condemned  It,  both  as  pagans  and  as 
statesmen.  Christianity  would  stir 
up  dissension  and  rekindle  the  fiames 
of  civil  war.  It  menaced  the  national 
life  no  less  than  the  moral  security  (A 
Japan.  In  the  wake  of  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  monks  from  Manila,  came 
Spanish  adventurers,  who  scented  a 
new  prey.  I4ie  Tokugawa  refused  to 
surrender  the  keys  of  their  hearts  to 
•these  disquieting  apostles.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  what  they  felt  vaguely,  and 
dreaded  all  the  more  was  that  breath 
of  freedom  which  the  Christian  religion 
exhales—the  noble  Individualism,  if  I 
may  venture  so  to  call  It,  which  Is 
aroused  by  the  sense  of  his  own  dig- 
nity, which  It  Imparts  to  every  man. 


The  ideas  fostered  by  Christianity  tend*, 
ed  toward  nothing  less  than  a  neW; 
revolution,  of  which  the  country,  in  Ita 
exhausted  condition,  dared  not  run  the 
risk.  The  new  fftith  had  been  preached*, 
either  a  hundred  years  too  late  or  a 
(hundred  years  too  soon. 

In  1638  the  last  of  the  Japanese^ 
Christians  revolted,  and  were  massa-i 
cred,  not  far  from  Nagasaki,  in  the 
castie  of  Shlmabara,  where  they  had 
been  besieged,  and  w^ilch  they  had  de-^ 
fended  in  the  most  heroic  manner.  It 
has  been  atrenuously  asserted  that  no 
European  was  mixed  up  in  this  rebel? 
lion,  and  that  H  waa  provoked  less  by 
religious  persecution  than  by  those^ 
feudal  Iniquities  which  weighed  sa 
heavily  upon  the  peasant  class.  But 
the  very  fact  of  a  revolt  against  In- 
iquity bore  witness  to  the  emancipating 
infiuence  of  Christianity.  Those  poor 
folk  who  sang  hymns  to  the  glory  of 
Ood  from  the  top  of  their  ramparts 
and  called  on  the  angels  to  testify  that 
they  were  in  their  right,  troubled  the 
souls  of  the  besieging  army  sent  out 
by  the  shogun.  This  was  like  no  war 
which  they  had  ever  waged  before.  It 
was  the  very  first  time  that  an  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  heaven  had  been  heard 
above  the  din  of  arms,  and  it  was  a 
noble  page  of  Japanese  history. 

But  I  can  perfectly  understand  thei 
relief  it  was  to  the  new  masters  <^  Ja* 
pan  to  learn  that  order  reigned  In  their 
Warsaw. 

The  Portuguese  expelled  and  all  rela> 
tioos  with  timid  Bngland  broken  off» 
only  the  DutcA  Protestants  were  now 
permitted  to  trade  with  the  empire,  and 
even  they  were  confined  as  though  they 
had  been  plague-stricken,  to  the  port  of 
Nagasaki,  and  to  the  Island  of  Deshima 
which  lies  Just  off  the  coast  and  Is 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  fan  without  a 
handle.  There  they  continued  for  more 
than  two  centuries  to  offer  the  humili- 
ating spectacle  of  a  white  race  In  subp^ 
Section,  degraded  less  by  the  contempt 
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on  which  the  Japanese  piqued  them- 
«elye8,  than  by  their  own  deplorable 
passion  for  gain.  Japan,  meanwhile, 
wrapped  herself  in  a  garment  of  thldc 
darkness.  Her  sons,  who  in  times  of 
peace  had  roamed  the  seas  in  the  char- 
acter of  adventurous  explorers,  were 
no  liMiger  allowed  to  quit  her  shores; 
and  the  only  trace  left  there  by  the 
brief  visitation  of  the  Occident  was  the 
use  of  tobacco,  which  became  universal, 
amd  a  few  firearms,  that  soon  turned 
rusty. 

And  now  let  the  reader  cast  his  eye 
over  a  map  of  Japan.  Let  him  con- 
sider that  slender  archipelago  lying 
along  the  Asiatic  continent  in  an  ele- 
gant curve,  like  that  of  a  waving  vine- 
branch  hung  with  unequal  clusters  of 
fruit.  Of  all  the  islands  that  darken 
all  the  seas  of  earth,  I  know  none  so 
gracefully  designed;  of  which  the  con- 
ixrars  are  so  supple  and  charming.  But 
this  wavy  empire  calls  up  I  know  not 
what  image  of  a  headless  find  Inverte- 
brate creature,  sleeping  on  the  crest 
of  the  waves.  The  life  that  circulates 
through  its  rings  and  folds  seems  not 
to  be  animated  by  a  single  soul.  But 
if  this  aspect  of  the  country  seems  par- 
tially to  explain  its  lawless  notations, 
it  also  fills  us  with  admiration  for 
those  Tokugawa  sbogrunSt  who  were 
able  to  inform  tiiat  serpentine  body 
with  one  mind  and  one  will. 

Take  (first  the  island  of  Kuishiu 
ftt  the  southern  extremity,  the  last  and 
biggest  of  the  grape  clusters.  It  lies 
with  Its  group  of  lesser  islands  as 
though  severed  from  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  leaning  toward  Formosa  and 
the  Philippines.  It  received  the  first 
Buropeans,  and,  before  them  perhaps, 
the  Malaysian  invaders.  But  the  old 
Invasions  are  forgotten;  Christianity 
flourished  there  for  but  one  hour,  and 
the  men  who  people  the  slopes  of  the 
uttermost  cape,  add  to  their  insular 
vanity  a  sort  of  taciturn  grimness~«s 
of  sentinels  stationed  on  the  outposts 


of  a  land.  Where  they  are  the  world 
ends  for  them.  Their  pride  has  no 
bounds,  and  their  humanity  no  horlson. 
Vanquished,  they  accepted  a  defeat  of 
which  their  remoteness  from  the  rest 
of  their  compatriots  prevented  their 
feeling  all  the  brutal  humiliation.  Yet 
they  will  continue  for  ages  to  taste  the 
bitterness  of  that  defeat  Their  semi- 
tropical  climate  has  not  rendered  them 
torpid.  Neither  the  charms  (tf  woman 
nor  the  spell  of  the  bonze  have  any 
great  hold  on  them.  What  they  love 
best  are  warlike  dances  and  sword  ex- 
ercise. Such  are  the  people  of  Satsu- 
ma.  I  have  spent  some  time  in  their 
capital  city,  Kagoshlma,  and  I  still  re- 
ceive from  it  the  Impression  of  a  rude 
and  circumscribed  existence,  in  a  bay 
encircled  by  mountains,  a  bay  of  heav- 
ing waters  Irradiated  by  dazzling  sun- 
shine. In  April  the  hills  array  them- 
selves in  azaleas  and  anemones,  but 
the  craters  are  always  active. 

Move  on  toward  the  north  and  you 
will  find  mountains,  forests,  volcanoes 
—a  nature  sweet  and  wild,  but  ever 
menaced  by  disaster.  What  vultures'' 
nests!  What  lairs  for  rebels!  On  the 
left  the  peninsula  of  HIzen;  in  front  the 
strait  of  Shimonosakl,  under  the  gover- 
norship of  Prince  Ohoshiu,  who  is  him- 
self one  of  the  vanquished.  His  two 
provinces  command  the  Inner  Sea.  His 
subjects  are  quite  as  haughty  and  diffi- 
cult as  the  men  of  Satsuma,  but  the 
rivers  of  €entral  Japan  flow  past  their 
territory.  They  have  taste,  keen  in- 
telligence and  a  cultivated  form  of 
speech.  The  Japanese  who  have  been 
in  Europe  say  that  Satsuma  is  Sparta, 
while  Choshiu  is  Athens. 

The  farther  you  go  from  this  province 
the  more  docile  you  find  the  disposition 
of  the  people  and  their  characters  are 
less  strongly  marked.  The  very  waves 
of  the  mediterranean  sea  of  Japan 
wear  a  kind  of  human  aspect  from  hav- 
ing reflected  so  many  heroic  faces  and 
divine  i^antoms.    The  island  of   Shi- 
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koka,  however,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary upon  one  eide  of  that  azure  ex* 
pause,  nourishes  a  curious  population. 
Sheltered  by  their  ramparts  of  schist, 
aAd  facing  the  unknown  Pacific,  they 
manage  to  escape,  to  some  extent,  the 
observation  of  their  masters.  The  men 
of  To0a  live  amid  the  same  kind  of 
scenery  as  those  of  Satsuma;  and  their 
view  of  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean  begets 
in  them  a  similar  feeling  of  solitary  im- 
portance. On  the  great  island  in  their 
rear— which  is  a  continent  for  the 
doubly  insulated  folk  of  Japan— are  the 
ancient  provinces  that  constitute  the 
heart  of  the  country  and  the  grasa- 
grown  battle-fields;  and  there  the  sim- 
ple web  of  life  le  beginning  once  more 
to  be  shot  with  threads  of  gold.  There 
are  Kioto,  city  (tf  emperors  and  bonzes, 
and  Nara,  once  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
court,  a  home  of  art  and  learning,  to 
which  the  Italiim  harmony  of  its  sweet 
and  sonorous  name  seems  altogether 
appropriate. 

But  Yeyasu  went  farther  still,  until 
he  had  put  between  himself  and  the 
emperor  mountains  which  can  be 
crossed  only  by  the  pass  of  Hakon6, 
and  then  he  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sumida  Gawa  his  new  capital  of  Yed- 
d<K  Behind  it  Japan  goes  tapering 
away  to  the  sea  of  Yeso— first  a  level 
stretch,  then  foot-4iills  where  the  soil 
is  exceeding  rich,  then  snow-capped 
mountains,  long  winters  and  infinite 
security.  The  victor,  setting  his  back 
against  that  realm  which  he  ha«  firvt 
garrisoned  with  his  own  creatures,  al- 
lows his  eye  to  range  over  the  rest  of 
the  empire.  He  puts  forth  a  stealthy 
paw  and  clutches  first  the  cities  which 
had  been  exempted  from  the  general 
distribution,  and  which  he  transforms 
into  the  shoguoal  strongholds:  Naga- 
saki in  the  province  of  Klushiu,  the 
only  port  where  a  Buropean  is  suffered 
to  land;  Osaka,  the  principal  p<^  for 
Che  commerce  of  the  internal  sea,  the 
jgreat  granary  <tf  Japan,  and  its  weakh- 


iest  city.  The  remote  seats  of  the  most 
warlike  clans,  like  Satsuma  and  Cho- 
shiu,  he  does  not  venture  to  touch,  but 
he  endeavors  to  circumscribe  them. 
The  new  daimios,  who  have  been  en- 
nobled and  enriched  by  his  conquest, 
will  receive  the  territory  bordering  on 
those  formidable  fiefs.  Down  the  long 
chess-board  of  Japan  Yeyasu  will  si- 
lently push  his  pawns  against  the 
pieces  of  his  adversary,  and  he  will 
have  the  extraordinary  sagacity  to 
checkmate  without  taking  them. 

This  man  of  brilliant  genius,  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  all  those  who  have 
had  the  capacity  for  organizing  a  na- 
tion, was  able,  in  the  end,  to  reconcile 
the  separatism  of  the  feudal  system 
with  the  centralization  of  absolute  pow- 
er. He  wrested  to  the  use  and  made 
the  strong  support  of  his  beneficent 
despotism  the  narrow  virtues  which 
feudalism  cultivates,  and  the  solidarity 
and  reverence  for  tradition  which 
it  imparts  to  provincial  life.  This 
great  pacificator  built  up  a  structure  of 
peace  that  was  destined  to  endure  for 
ages,  on  the  foundation  of  a  war  of 
caste.  He  rescued  from  disgrace  and 
exalted  the  throne  of  the  emperor, 
whose  palace  had  been  for  the  fifty  pre- 
vious years  no  better  than  a  farmyard* 
where  the  chickens  on  which  the  poor 
god  subsisted  were  caught  by  ladies  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  imperial  halL 
Yeyasu  restored  to  the  degraded  sover- 
eign his  honors  and  his  envelope  of 
mystery.  He  enveloped  him  in  a  cloud 
of  incense,  and  the  reinstated  divinity 
devolved  upon  his  high-priest,  the  sho- 
gun,  the  trivial  care  of  human  affairs. 
The  ehogun,  with  the  support  of  a 
council  called  the  Bakufu,  and  having 
at  his  orders  an  inquisitorial  police, 
divided  up  the  country  into  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  daimiats.  Bach  daimlo 
was  the  absolute  master  of  his  own 
province  or  canton  and  shogun  of  his 
samurai— who  are  the  daimios  of  the 
lower  classes.    Shut  up  with  them  in 
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a  fortified  preclnot,  the  apfuxwches  to 
which  were  all  occupied  by  the  mer- 
chants and  artisans  who  supplied  their 
wants,  he  lived  upon  the  produce  of 
bis  own  fief,  and  everything  nourished 
in  him  the  delusion  of  his  own  inde- 
pendence, though,  in  reality,  his  power 
was  merely  delegated.  A  strict  watch 
was  Icept  over  him;  and  he  was  re- 
moved if  occasion  required,  like  a  mere 
prefect.  Presently  he  finds  himself 
obliged  to  reside  half  the  time,  or  the 
whole  of  every  other  year,  at  Teddov 
and  he  must  leave  his  family  there  as 
hostages  when  he  goes  away.  These 
removals  and  the  obligation  to  keep 
up  a  sumptuous  residence  at  the  sho- 
gun's  capital,  tend  to  Impoverish  him. 
It  is  a  favorite  device  in  Japan  to  ruin 
a  man  by  crushing  him  under  a  load  of 
honors. 

But  if  Yeyasu  dismantles  the  feudal 
fortress,  he  strengthens  the  defences 
of  the  larger  Intrenchments.  Far  from 
desiring  the  absorption  of  small  prov- 
inces in  a  greater,  he  sedulously  keeps 
them  closed  against  ooe  another,  and 
within  their  encircling  walls,  he  ar- 
ranges a  complete  hierarchy,  a  social 
scale  of  minute,  but  clearly  marked, 
decrees.  He  had  grasped  the  fact  that 
the  very  docility  of  the  Japanese  tem- 
per demands  a  restricted  horison.  The 
best  defence  for  them  against  those 
forms  of  infatuation  to  which  their 
natural  solicitude  Inclined  -them  would 
be  an  indissoluble  attachment  to  local 
opinions  and  customs.  He  therefore 
subjected  them  to  a  kind  of  parochial 
granny,  which  was  all  the  more  strict 
because  they  exercised  It  over  them- 
selves. All  iDdlvlduality  had  to  subside 
to  one  general  level.  Men  dreaded  to 
be  singular,  and  did  not  even  suffer 
their  thoughts  to  stray  outside  the  cir- 
cle of  secular  conventions.  Naturally 
indolent,  their  faculties  became  atro- 
phied; naturally  nice,  they  perfected 
things  of  no  Intrinsic  value;  naturally 
grave,  they  found  pleasure  in  a  species 


of  solemn  fooling.  Nevertheless,  these 
narrow  enclosures,  where  life  is  regu- 
lated by  ancient  customs  and  a  religioii 
of  the  past,  are  wonderfully  preserva- 
tive of  ancestral  institutions,  of  which 
they  do  not  suffer  the  sap  to  escape. 

The  political  scheme  of  Yeyasu— per- 
meated as  it  is  by  the  peculiar  charac- 
*ter  of  the  soil— is  the  work  neither  ol  a 
revolutionist  nor  an  ideologist  Its 
main  achievement  was  to  give  definite 
employment  to  all  the  national  in- 
stincts, good  and  bad,  which  had  been 
smothered  and  submerged  in  the  civU 
wars.  With  their  alternations  of  doud 
and  fire.  The  individual  man  did  not 
count  The  family,  constituted  as  in 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  wag 
the  sole  vital  unit  The  code  under 
which  it  exists  makes  no  distinction 
between  legality  and  morality.  Only 
high  state  officials  are  permitted  even 
to  peruse  that  code.  People  are  Judged 
by  laws  of  which  they  know  nothing, 
and  are  not  expected  to  know  anyttilng. 
Why,  Indeed,  should  they,  since  the  in- 
dividual act  is  never  considered  from' 
the  moral  point  of  view,  nor  the  social 
aet  from  that  of  utility?  The  magis- 
trates, those  minora  of  government, 
can  but  refiect  Its  methods.  Moreover, 
the  written  laws  are  by  no  means  nu- 
merous, and  the  Judges  interpret  them 
according  to  custom,  conscience,  or  the 
necessities  of  the  moment 

Since  no  two  of  the  cases  brought  be- 
fore their  tribunal  were  ever  precisely 
identical,  it  would  not  do,  they  thought, 
—it  would  involve  unfortunate  mistakes 
-^o  depend  too  much  upon  previous 
verdicts.  They,  therafore,  make  a  new 
Jurisprudence  for  every  separate  case, 
and  the  Judgments  which  they  pro- 
nounce are  never  referred  to  another 
court  The  abstract  idea  of  law  has 
never  found  its  way  Into  these  minds 
whidi  pass  so  easily  from  extreme  vio- 
lence to  extreme  docility.  But  the  idea 
of  duty  ennobles  and  glorifies  them, 
alternately  subjugating  and  exalting. 
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The  child  is  blindly  subiQiMiTe  to  its 
parents;  the  wife  to  her  husbaiiid;  the 
hnsband,  if  he  be  of  low  birth,  to  the 
samurai;  the  saimarai  to  the  prince; 
the  prince  to  the  shogun.  The  only 
commandments  which  are  promulgated 
and  pnblidy  affixed  all  over  the  em- 
pire have  the  brevity  and  the  general- 
ity of  the  Decalogne.  Bverybody 
knows  that  the  smallest  theft  is  punishr 
able  with  death.  The  land  belongs  to 
nobody,  because  It  all  belongs,  theoreti- 
cally, to  that  shadowy  personage  the 
emperor.  The  shogun  is  bat  an  over- 
seer who  permits  its  use  by  the  daimioa, 
who  let  it  to  the  samnrai,  who  farm  it 
ent  to  the  peasants.  The  whole  nation 
sobsists  upon  a  grand  system  of  eqniTo- 
eations. 

Bnddhism,  once  disarmed,  was  no 
more  to  be  dreaded.  The  noble  Tokn- 
gawa  abandoned  it  to  the  common 
people,  and  Ckmfncianism  was  still  the 
Bible  of  the  samurai.  They  are  both 
skLve-making  systems;  the  one  by  Tir- 
tne  of  that  passive  resignation  in  which 
aM  indivklaality  is  speedily  dissolved, 
tiie  other  because  it  makes  men  care- 
less of  servitude— if  servitude  be  not 
too  strong  a  word  to  use  of  a  nati<m 
which  has  preserved,  under  a  long 
course  of  rigid  constraint,  the  loftier 
virtues  of  its  heroic  time. 

Bnslaved  the  Japanese  surely  were, 
as  much  as  any  pec^le  can  be.  Their 
minds  have  borne  for  ages  those  two 
certain  marlLS  of  oppression— a  habit  of 
suspicion  and  a  smiling  hypocrisy. 
Those  whom  I  4mve  knowvi  at  all  Inti- 
mately have  always  made  me  think  of 
those  ancient  seignorlal  residences 
which  I  visited  at  Kioto.  Ton  walk 
into  them  on  a  level;  there  are  no  locks 
on  the  doors,  and  the  sliding  frames 
move  silently  along  their  grooves. 
Veined  woods  and  painted  panels,  and 
snow-white  tatamis  give  you  a  smiling 
welcome.  What  firank  and  simple  hos- 
pitality! The  whi^e  palace  is  at  your 
disposaL      All  at  <mce,  beneath  your 


steps,  as  t^ey  UXi  noiselessly  on  the 
soft  matting,  a  musical  sound  becomes 
audible,  something  like  a  low,  pro- 
longed whistle.  You  have  trodden  on 
the  spot  where  the  floor  sings.  An 
alarm  has  been  given;  and  in  the  next 
room  faces  are  at  once  composed,  and 
the  hands  w^hlch  had  been  brandishing, 
only  fans,  begin  to  toy  with  poniards.^ 

But  all  these  devices  of  an  irresistiblo 
inquisition  were  partially  neutralised 
by  a  sleepless  devotion  to  ttie  interesis 
of  the  community  and  a  profound  sense 
of  honor.  The  Tokugawa  disciplined 
othera  in  that  stoicism  to  which  the 
tragic  adventures  of  the  past  had  in- 
ured their  own  souls.  The  individual 
oppressed  in  intellect,  and  r^resoed  in 
all  his  native  impulses,  had  no  road 
open  to  renown  save  that  of  renuncia- 
tion and  sacrifice.  He  summoned  all 
his  pride  to  help  him  carry  a  burden 
which  he  could  not  irtiake  off.  Always 
prepared  for  suicide,  he  despised  a  life 
which  offered  no  scope  for  thought,  or 
loved  it  only  as  encouraging  the  sterile 
Inventions  of  an  exasperated  fancy. 
The  souls  of  men  became  crystallised. 

If  peace  be  indeed  the  supreme  boon 
to  any  people,  Yeyasu  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  benefactor.  And  if 
the  morality  of  the  people  consists 
merely  in  the  harmonious  subordination 
of  its  virtues  to  Its  political  ends,  and 
the  universal  subjugation  of  the  indi- 
vMual  to  the  state,  the  pious  and  trac- 
table yet  valiant  Jafwnese  stood  on  a 
highw  plane  than  the  Occidental  na* 


But  however  stationary  a  country 
may  be,  the  fatal  processes  of  life  go 
on  incessantly  within  it  A  government 
may  be,  to  all  appearance,  indestructi- 
ble, yet  opposition  and  death  will  forge 
their  silent  way.  Behind  that  fair 
front  of  tranquility  and  assurance  the 
Tokugawa  had  to  endure  the  reaction 
of  the  same  phenomena,  the  same 
anomalies  which  liad  preceded  and  pre- 
cipitated   the    fall    of    the    andeat 
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powers.  The  foresight  <tf  Yeyas 
«nd  the  wisdom  of  BaJLuf u  could 
but  delay  their  progress. 

The  shogun  became  less  and  less  of 
a  personage,  and  gradually  disappeared 
behind  his  ministers.  His  effeminate 
court,  where  great  lords  danced  atten- 
dance and  concubines  aimed  at  su- 
premacy, absorbed  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  empire,  and  all  it  taught  the 
young  nobility  was  to  despise  the 
sword  and  paint  their  faces  with  skill. 
Teddo  became  a  city  of  courtesans  and 
ronifM,  of  ostentatious  prodigality  and 
ezpensiye  vice.  The  dalmio  fell  under 
the  influence  of  his  principal  samurai. 
Intrigrues  were  hatched  in  dark  comers, 
and  coteries  disputed  the  possession  of 
his  person  and  his  Inheritance.  From 
end  to  end  of  Japan  the  inferior 
watches,  controls,  besets  and  finally 
directs  his  superi<Hr.  It  becomes  the 
nnryarying  law  of  Japanese  life.  But 
reverence  for  form,  care  f<Hr  appear- 
ances, dread  of  the  Bakufu,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  conceiying  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  things,  bridle  and  dis- 
guise for  a  time  the  anarchy  which  is 
latent  there. 

The  emperor,  pensioned  by  the  sho- 
gun, lives  in  perpetual  retirement  in  the 
Residence  at  Kioto.  The  government, 
fof^etting  the  principles  of  Yeyasu, 
either  neglects  him  altogether  or  treats 
him  with  derisive  parsimony.  Near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
his  divinity  was  bankrupt  and  his  pal- 
ace in  such  a  state  of  dis-repair  that  the 
rain  came  through  the  roof  upon  the 
imperial  head.  Of  the  princes  who  con- 
stitute his  immediate  suite— the  kuges 
-HBome  are  actually  obliged  to  work  for 
their  living.  I  have  been  told  by  the 
Japanese  themselves  of  men  of  that 
race  who  used  to  go  in  disguise  by 
night  and  cook  in  the  most  popular  res- 
taurants of  the  city.  So  long  as  the 
shogun  went  every  year,  and  did  pub- 
lic homage  to  the  mikado,  the  people 
failed  to  remark  the  decline  of  the  im- 


perial power.  But  from  the  day  what 
Yeddo,  in  the  insolence  of  its  richei, 
abandoned  that  tradition  of  courtesy, 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  blinded  no 
longer  by  the  fumes  of  civil  war,  wete 
gradually  opened  to  the  startling  ooa- 
trast  between  the  splendor  of  the  sho- 
gunal  court  and  the  destitution  of  the 
Heir  of  the  Sun.  Peace  brought  wltli 
it  to  Japan  a  revelation  of  the  fatal 
flact  that  their  polKical  tradition  had 
been  belied  for  centuries. 

It  was  in  the  noble  house  of  the  To- 
kugawa  themselves,  Jn  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Mito,  that  this  subversive 
Idea  first  dawned.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  had  given  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
Ohinese  philosophers  exiled  from  their 
own  country,  and  under  their  guldaaee 
'had  collected  the  materials  for  a  his- 
tory of  Japan.  Studies  of  this  nature 
could  not  fail  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  Imperial  power  had  been 
usurped  by  the  emperor's  vassals.  It 
is  quite  probable  thait  the  Ohinese,  who 
are  keener  thain  the  sons  of  Japan,  had 
'helped  by  their  explanations  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  Ooofucius  once  more 
to  concentrate  upon  the  Fatiher  of  his 
People  that  sentiment  of  loyalty,  whidi 
had  been  wrested  by  time-hon<Mred  fal- 
lacies to  the  benefit  of  the  ahoguos* 
At  all  events,  the  principles  of  Mito 
slowly  worked  their  way  across  Japan 
until  they  reached  the  provinces  of 
Ohoshiu  and  Satsuma,  where  they  were 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  as  rein- 
forcing the  undying  rancor  of  those 
provinces. 

On  the  other  hand,  Shintoism,  which 
had  been  disdained  by  the  Tokugawa, 
and  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  Buddhist 
ceremonial,— Shintoism  which  asserts 
the  divine  origin  of  Japan  and  of  its 
emperor's  person,  began  to  have  for 
the  first  time  its  theorists  and  exposi- 
tors. They  made  a  valiant  stand 
against  Chinese  civilisation,  so-called, 
and  those  philosophers  In  pig-talls  "who 
promulgated  such  fine  maxims  and  as- 
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sasslnated  their  masters."  They  land-  where  tiie'  vptoDdor  of  the  sbogim's 
ed  the  prlmitiTe  simplicity  of  the  mi-  ramparts  filled  his  soul  with  wrath^ 
kados,  revealed  its  decline  under  cover     and  when  he  reached  Kioto  and  saw 


of  imposing  ceremonies,  and  showed 
how,  under  the  influence  of  outlandish 
notions,  power  liad  passed  from  their 
hands  into  those  of  their  servants.  So 
far  as  I  can  Judge,  these  philosophers 
were  but  poor  logicians;— their  meta- 
physics at  once  childish  and  preten- 
tious. But  they  went  back  to  the 
sources  of  the  nation's  life,  and  re- 
vived in  the  minds  of  their  hearers  and 
their  readers  a  story  of  which  the 
memory  had  long  been  effaced  by  the 
almost  exclusive  study  of  the  Chinese 
annals.  The  hidden  sense  of  their 
dicta,  the  political  doctrine  which  these 
involved,  gave  to  the  oldest  of  old  saws 
a  youth  and  vivacity  which  recom- 
mended them  to  the  minds  of  men.  In 
fine,  the  reformers  endeavored  to  illu- 
minate that  drowsy  chaos  with  a  slen- 
der beam  of  true  wisdom.  They  were 
honest  souls  and  the  common  people 
heard  them  gladly. 

In  the  year  1840  a  poor  samurai 
named  Tokayama  travelled  half  the 
length  of  Japan  to  see  the  palace  of  the 
emperor.   He  went  by  way  of  Yeddo— 

B«Tn*  dM  D«oz  Mcndaa. 


the  ruinous  residence  of  his  decrepit 
god,  and  realized  his  utter  abandon- 
ment, he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  bowed 
his  forehead  in  the  dust,  and  subse- 
quently returned  home  with  a  heart 
so  torn  by  compassion  that  he  died  of 
it  The  example  of  this  melancholy 
•mortal  proved  exceedingly  afl^ting. 
The  exactions  of  the  daimioe,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  famines  and  fires, 
the  cataclysms  of  nature,  the  g^eral 
relaxation  of  discipline,  which  filled 
the  country  with  robbers  and  other 
adventurers,  the  universal  presentiment 
of  some  vague  and  mysterious  agony- 
all  these  things  predisposed  the  popu- 
lar mind  to  incarnate  its  desires  in 
that  unknown  and  captive  emperor, 
whose  disgrace  appeared  more  pitiful 
than  its  own  misery.  A  new  sentiment 
compounded  of  tenderness  and  rever- 
ence—that exquisite  devotion  which  the 
oppressed  can  feel  for  a  fainting  deity 
—was  awakened  here  and  there  in  the 
heart  of  the  masses.  Pity  that  circum- 
stances had  not  given  this  sentiment 
time  to  mature! 


(To  be  eonehtded.) 


FOB  THE  BOOKPLATE  OF  A  MABBIED  COUPLE. 

A  book  our  eyes  have  glanced  on 

Together, 

A  wind  that  ev'ry  feather 

And  windlestraw  hath  danced  on. 


A  path  our  feet  have  trodden 
Together, 

In  still  or  windy  weather, 
On  springy  turf  or  sodden. 
From  "Poemfl  of  Pictures." 


Ford  M.  Hueffer. 
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The  Board  of  Bduoatlon  has  recently 
issued  a  Circular  which  enables  man- 
agers and  teachers  in  the  Rural  Ble- 
mentary  schools  to  take  their  scholars 
for  school  walks  in  the  country,  and 
there  to  teach  them  something  of  natu- 
ral history,  surrounded  by  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  should  excite  ob^ 

m 

servatlon  and  awaken  intellectual  curi- 
osity. But  this  is  not  all.  The  De- 
partment has  also  arranged,  in  the  Code 
of  this  session,  changes  in  view  of 
which  it  may  be  of  some  value  to  tell 
of  a  small  experiment  made  last  sum- 
mer to  stimulate  an  iivterest  in  Nature 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  32,000 
children  who  were  sent  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Country  Holiday  Fund  into  the 
country  for  a  fortnight's  holiday.  The 
methods  adopted  were  simple.  ▲  letter 
wes  written,  printed  and  sent  to  every 
London  teacher  whose  scholars  were 
going  into  the  country,  to  many  school 
managers,  and  to  the  clergy  and  others 
who  were  likely  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  children.  In  this  letter  we 
told  our  aim,  asked  for  the  aid  of  the 
teacher's  sympathy  and  were  careful  to 
explain  that 

Our  hope  is  not  so  much  that  the 
children  should  learn  certain  facts 
about  Nature  so  that  they  can  pass  an 
examination,  but  that  they  should  learn 
to  observe;  for  we  believe  that  in  so 
doing  they  may  find  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  that  by  degrees  observation  will 
develop  both  reverence  and  care. 

We  also  wrote  a  letter  to  be  given  to 
those  children  who  might  wish  to  Join 
in  the  plan  after  hearing  about  it  from 
the  teachers,  and  to  this  letter  we  add- 
ed an  imaginary  examination  paper, 
which  served  to  show  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions which  we  were  planning  to  ask, 
questions  which  did  not  require  study 


or  imply  knowledge,  but  mainly  de- 
manded observation  and  intelligence. 
But  sending  papers  and  printed  letters 
did  not  exhaust  our  efforts  to  make  our 
little  plan  known.  Mrs.  Franklin  ol 
the  ''Parents'  National  Educational 
Union,"  to  whose  inn^iration  the  plan 
owes  its  birth,  and  two  other  ladies 
were  so  good  as  to  visit  certain  sclKKris 
and  (having  secured  the  sympathy  of 
the  teachers)  to  explain  to  the  children 
In  simple  talks  some  of  the  beauties 
they  were  to  seek,  or  something  of  tbe 
pleasures  such  seeking  would  bring  to 
them. 

On  the  27th  of  July  some  ie,000  hap- 
py children  trooped  into  the  countrj; 
two  weeks  afterwards  another  16,00(^ 
took  their  places.  All  were  back  by 
t^e  26th  of  August,  and  by  the  10th 
of  September  our  questions  were  in 
their  hands— ten  easy  questions  for 
Standards  III  and  IV,  and  ten  ques- 
tions on  the  same  lines,  but  demanding 
closer  observation,  for  Standard  V 
and  VI. 

Children  from  470  London  schools 
were  sent  into  the  country.  Fifty-two 
schools  applied  for  our  questions,  tak- 
ing 1,161  copies;  but  only  twenty-seven 
schools  sent  in  replies,  as  only  880  chil- 
dren had  tried  to  answer  in  writing. 
But  still,  inadequate  as  was  the  re- 
sponse to  the  amount  of  effort  which 
had  been  put  forth,  neither  Mr.  B.  B. 
S.  Hart,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  ttie 
Children's  Holiday  Fund  (who  had 
done  most  of  the  work),  uat  I  felt  dis- 
couraged. We  had  made  a  beginning; 
and  now  that  the  same  aim  is  adopted 
by  the  (Government  for  the  country 
children,  and  that  greater  publicity 
will  show  up  the  object  and  simplicity 
of  the  plan,  it  is  hoped  that  an  increas- 
ing number  of  children  will  this  sum- 
mer begin  to  observe,  and  will  find  a 
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truer  Joy  in  seeing  and  a  wider  range 
of  subjects  to  see. 

To  the  children  in  all  the  standards 
we  gave  questions  about  trees  and 
flowers,  asking  the  younger  ones. 


*^^ 


'What  is  your  favorite  tree-^an  oak 
or  an  elm,  a  beech  or  birch,  a  lime  or  a 
ayoamtore?"  and  "Say  v?liy  you  like  best 
the  one  you  choose.' 


ft 


To  this  from  several  children  we  got 
the  stereotyped  but  out-of-date  reply 
that  they  liked  the  oak  best,  because 
"the  ships  are  made  from  it  what  de- 
fends England."  The  prettiest  flowers 
a  child  in  the  third  standard  saw  were 
"nosegays"  and  "tegtoes  and  garpees" 
in  a  garden;  but  a  boy  in  the  fourth 
standard  had  observed  "Vemane,  piney, 
purtunee,  genastee  and  a  atursion" 
growing.  This  botanical  collection  was 
iiowever,  improved  on  by  a  girl 
in  the  sixth  standard,  whose  fa- 
vorite flowers  were  "Policeman's 
hats"  and  "Break  your  mother's 
heart,"  two  specimens  which,  ahu! 
savor  more  of  town  and  alley  mem- 
ories than  country  pleasures.  Another 
child  in  the  aame  standard  had  enjoyed 
"Minarets,  Holy-oaks  and  Ghame  oia- 
ters"— where,  it  is  not  said,  but  per- 
haps in  Canon  Lester's  garden,  which 
was  declared  by  a  Juvenile  critic  to  be 
the  prettiest  "cottage  garden"  he  "had 
ever  seen." 

The  questions  about  animals  excited 
much  genuine  interest,  but  showed  that 
the  faculty  of  observation  had  still  to 
be  cultivated.  Of  the  children  in  Stan- 
dards III  and  IV  we  asked: 

(7)  When  sheep  get  up  from  lying 
down,  do  they  rise  ^ith  their  front  or 
their  hind  legs  flrst? 

(8)  Do  you  think  that  the  big  pigs 
grunt  as  an  expression  of  pain,  or 
pleasure  or  both?  Do  the  little  pigs 
show  any  sign  of  affection  to  each 
other? 

(9)  Give  the  names  by  which  we  call 
the  following  animals  when  they  are 


babies:  horse,  goat,  cow,  fox,  dog,  cat, 
sheep,  frog,  rabbit,  deer. 

Thirty-two  children  out  of  127  who 
sent  in  papers  were  right  as  to  the  way 
sheep  rise.  Twenty  only  realized  the 
difference  between  a  pig's  grunts  and 
squeals,  one  girl  generalizing  her  ob- 
servation in  the  sentence  that  "The 
grunt  is  the  nature  of  the  pig,"  and 
another  outstepping  her  by  the  state- 
ment that  "the  pig  grunts  when  he  la 
mad."  The  large  majority  of  our 
young  nature-observers  were  con- 
vinced that  little  pigs  were  devoted  to 
each  other,  eighteen  only  t)eing  doubt- 
ful on  the  point  But  the  ignorance 
shown  of  the  names  of  the  creatures 
was  often  surprising.  I  will  give  only 
a  few  instances: 

A  baby  horse  is  a  ponny. 

A  baby  fox  is  an  ox— a  thorn. 

A  baby  deer  is  a  reindeer— a  oxen. 

A  baby  frog  is  a  tertpol— a  fresher— 
a  toad. 

A  baby  sheep  is  a  bar  lamb. 

A  baby  rabbit  is  a  mammal. 

Of  the  children  in  the  flfth  and  sixth 
standards  we  a^ed: 

(6)  Did  you  see  any  rabbits?  Do 
they  run?  If  not,  will  you  describe 
their  movements?  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed a  mbbdt  'w^obbling  its  noee'?  Why 
do  you  think  he  does  it?  Wha/t  do  rab- 
bits drink?  \A^at  animate  Boe  the  en- 
cml»  of  rabbits? 

(7)  Do  sparrows  and  rooks  walk 
alike?  Tell  me  something  about  the 
movements  of  various  birds  which  you 
have  noticed.  What  gestures  have 
chickens  when  they  drink?  Does  any 
other  bird  drink  in  the  same  way?  How 
many  times  do  crows  fold  their  wings 
after  alighting? 

It  would  take  too  long  to  detail  the 
answers  so  as  to  be  l^r  to  the  writers, 
but  the  idea  of  the  rabbit  "wobbling  its 
nose"  appealed  to  the  children,  and 
many  and  various  were  the  causes  aa- 
aigned  for  it 
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"To  make  holes  in  the  ground,^  wrote 
one  child. 

"To  account  for  the  formation  of  its 
head/'  was  the  philosophy  of  another 
one. 

"It  does  it  when  it  does  what  a  cow 
does,  digests  it  food,"  is  a  profound 
but  an  unsatisfactory  explanation. 

"Its  washing  its  ftece,"  shows  more 
credulity  than  observation;  while  an- 
other discarded  reasons,  and  declared 
in  a  large  round  text-hand,  regardless 
of  grammar:  "I  have  seen  a  number  of 
rabbits  wobblings  iU  noser* 

Seven  only  answered  the  question 
rightly;  but  one  child,  although  no  in- 
quiry was  put  concerning  dogs,  volun- 
teered the  information  that  "Frendi 
puddles  are  Icept  for  fancy,  Irish  ter- 
riers as  ratters,  but  the  boerhounds  are 
Icept  for  ftiunting  the  Boers,**  our  sad 
trouble  in  South  Africa  being  then  on 
the  horizon,  and  in  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  many  people. 

Some  of  the  people  to  whom  I  sub- 
mitted our  questions  for  helpful  criti- 
cism objected  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  question: 

(9)  When  did  you  see  the  moon  dur- 
ing your  holiday?  Was  it  a  new  moon, 
a  full  moon  or  a  waning  moon?  What 
malces  the  moon  give  light? 

The  children,  they  argued  are  taught 
this  in  the  schools.  It  does  not  encour- 
age observation  or  nature-study,  and 
you  will  merely  get  a  repetition  of  textp 
book  sentences;  but  I  fek  it  might  help 
the  children  to  connect  their  coun- 
try pleasures  with  what  they  were 
taught  in  school,  and  so  the  six  words 
were  left  in.  "What  makes  the  moon 
give  light?" 

Here  are  some  of  the  replies: 

"Electricity  causes  the  moon  to 
shine." 

"The  moon  revolving  round  the  sun, 
which  gives  light  by  unknown  planets." 

"It  is  the  darkness  which  shows  it 
up." 


"The  moon  is  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
on  the  clouds." 

"The  eclipse  of  the  sun." 

"The  clouds." 

Is  it  possible?  and  this  from  fifth  and 
sixth  standard  children! 

The  pity  of  such  answers  is  not  the 
ignorance  but  the  knowledge  they 
show.  The  children  have  in  one  way 
been  taught  too  much;  their  minds  have 
been  filled  with  scraps,  while  their  un- 
derstandings have  not  been  strength- 
ened. 

The  last  question  for  all  standards 
was  set  to  test  the  individual  tastes  of 
the  children. 

• 

(10)  Will  you  write  and  tell  us  about 
the  thing  which  you  liked  best  during 
your  holiday?  It  may  be  a  walk,  or  a 
drive,  or  a  sunset,  or  an  animal,  or  a 
party,  or  a  game,  or  a  person.  What- 
ever you  liked  very  much  we  should 
like  to  hear  about  What  books  have 
you  read  during  your  country  visit? 

And  certainly  it  did  not  fail.  Among 
things  enjoyed  most  were: 

"The  country  boys  taught  me  to 
swim." 

"The  head  lady,  who  was  Mrs.  Mac- 
Rosee,  what  paid  for  me  at  the  sports." 

"The  drive  a  gentleman  gave  us  in 
his  carriage." 

"The  food  I  had." 

"A  game  called  'Sister  come  to  Quak- 
ers meeting.'" 

"A  laddie  where  I  stayed.  She  was 
a  kind  and  gentle  laddie." 

"The  party  which  Mrs.  Oartwrigfat 
gave  us." 

"Paddling  at  a  place  called  fiood 
gates." 

"Watering  a  woman  milking  a  cow. 
She  held  a  can  between  her  knees  and 
pulled  the  milk  out  of  the  cow.  I 
should  like,"  adds  this  observer,  "to  be 
a  farmer." 

"I  also  liked  the  way  in  witch  1  was 
treated,  and  also  liked  the  respectabil- 
ity of  Mrs.  Byfield  my  charge,"  writes 
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one  young  prig;  but  many,  both  boys 
and  girls  wrote  the  same  sentiment  in 
simpler  language— «  delightful  tribute 
to  our  worlcing-dass  homes. 

Other  children,  again,  evidently  en- 
Joyed  rare  experiences.  "I  enjoyed 
most  a  Drive  to  market  in  a  cart  with 
four  pigs  in  it  .  .  .  There  I  saw  men 
pulling  tte  pigs  about  by  their  tails." 
Inappropriate  liandles,  one  would  think. 
Another  child  showed  more  sympa- 
thetic feeling  for  the  beasts,  for  her 
greatest  pleasure  had  been  '*a  drive  in  a 
toake  when  I  sat  in  front  and  was  glad 
I  was  not  a  horse." 

Two  expressed  real  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  a  perception  of  the  spirit 
of  the  country.  "The  thing  I  liked 
best,"  wrote  a  fourth  standard  child, 
"was  a  lot  of  cornfields  with  their 
stalks  waving  in  the  wind;"  and  the 
other  said,  "We  were  half  a  mile  from 
home  it  was  so  quiet  and  lonely  except 
for  the  birds  music,  and  tliat  walk  I 
enjoyed  most" 

But  very  few  children  replied  as  to 
whether  they  had  read  any  books.  One, 
however,  gave  a  list  which  should 
awaken  us  ail  to  serious  thought: 

"The  books  I  read  in  my  two  weeks," 
writes  a  boy  of  twelve,  "was  'CJhips,* 
'Ck>mic  Cuts,'  'The  World's  Comic,' 
•Funny  Cuts,'  *The  Funny  Wonder,' 
'Comic  Home  Journal.'"  Those  of  us 
who  know  the  vulgarity  and  irrever- 
ence which  make  up  half  the  fun  of 
such  serials  must  regret  the  absence  of 
the  guiding  word  in  the  choice  of  litera- 
ture which  was  given  to  another  lad, 
who  'thus  had  read  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  and  "Treasure  Island." 

One  child  could  not  have  been  exact- 
ly a  desirable  guest,  not,  that  is  to  say, 
if  she  frequently  indulged  in  what  she 
liked  best  which  was  "to  lay  in  bed 
and  sing  songs  all  the  night!"  And 
there  is  a  record  of  a  fourth  standard 
child  which,  on  the  other  side,  is  as 
valuable  as  Lord  Salisbury's  recent 
statement  that  the  public-house  had  no 


attractions  and  no  temptations  for 
children  under  sixteen,  for  she  has 
written  that  "what  I  liked  best  all  the 
time  was  that  I  met  a  brewer"— a  kind 
man  seemingly,  who  gave  her  a  ride. 

But  if  I  tell  more  of  this  sort  of  an- 
swers I  shall  give  a  wrong  impression 
of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
children  or  convey  an  untrue  idea  of 
the  success  of  the  plan.  On  the  whole 
the  papers  were  encouraging.  They 
were  exceedingly  varied—some  deserv- 
ing the  adjective  "excellent"  some  un- 
questionably bad,  their  value  depending 
on  the  trouble  taken  by  the  teachers, 
or  the  interest  sliown  by  lAie  school 
managers,  to  some  extent  on  the  local- 
ity and  on  the  care  of  the  ladles  whov 
by  the  organization  of  the  Country 
Holiday  Fund,  overlook  the  children 
during  their  visits  in  the  villagers'  cot- 
tages, acting  as  outside  hostesses.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  generalise  with 
accuracy,  but  almost  without  excep- 
tion more  originality  was  shown  among 
children  in  the  younger  standards  and 
from  Voluntary  schoola  In  the  upper 
standards  and  from  the  Board  schools 
there  was  less  variety,  the  replies  being 
more  stereotyped,  the  children  from  the 
same  school  often  bearing  the  impress 
of  the  training  received  rather  than  the 
development  of  their  own  individuality 
in  tastes  and  interests. 

Of  the  drawings  asked  from  children 
of  Standards  V  and  VI  several  were  ad- 
mirable, giving  evidence  of  both  deli- 
cate discernment  and  certainty  of 
stroke.  But  when  animals  were  at- 
tempted they  showed  more  likeness  to 
the  cheap  toys  "made  in  Germany," 
which  are  the  heritage  of  the  poor, 
(than  to  the  creatures  of  the  freer  move- 
ments on  the  common  or  in  the  farm- 
yard. Some  six  or  eight  of  the  collec- 
tions of  grasses  were  good,  evincing 
care  and  choice;  but  others  again  mere- 
ly exhibited  the  desire  to  get  a  lot, 
quite  regardless  of  their  varieties  or 
their  interest    One  child  had  observed 
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closely  and  described  graphically  the 
flower  of  the  lime;  another  likened  the 
birch  tree  to  a  "graceful  lady;"  two 
distinguished  between  the  way  white, 
red  and  black  corrants  grew  on  their 
respective  stems.  Several  children 
wrote  comprehensive  lists  of  the  flow- 
ers which  flouri^ed  in  cornfields;  and 
five  had  noticed  how  out  of  wheat, 
barley  and  rye,  the  latter  grew  the 
tallest,  "for  good  rye  grows  high."  ▲ 
boy  from  a  very  poor  neighborhood  In 
Bast  London  wrote  a  really  telling  de- 
scription of  a  team  of  horses  reaping, 
and  many  a  little  one  expressed  its 
pleasure  or  interest  in  childlike  but 
fitting  language.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
described  carefully  watched  sunsets  In 
quaint  words  and  with  poetical  feeling. 
Fifteen  children  had  noticed  how  many 
times  a  crow  folded  its  wings  after 
al^hting  on  the  ground;  and  a  consider- 
able number  (especially  boys)  had 
watched  Intelligently  the  walks  and 
other  movements  of  various  birds,  and 
could  accurately  report  on  the  gestures 
of  chickens  when  drinking.  One  child 
wrote  an  excellent  original  story  about 
a  grateful  cat,  and  several  others  of- 
fered shreds  of  narratives  which  gave 
promise  in  the  future  of  a  more  intel- 
ligent consideration  of  the  habits  and 
ways  of  the  creatures. 

When  the  papers  were  all  in,  they 
were  adjudged  and  marked— 160  was 
the  maximum  number  of  marks.  One 
child  in  Standard  VII  got  114  and  an- 
other 107.  Ten  children  obtained  over 
75,  and  one  hundred  got  over  50.  We 
then  assembled  all  three  hundred  and 
thirty  together  at  Toynbee  Hall  to  a 
monster  tea-party.  The  thirty  prize- 
winners received  books  about  nature 
and  framed  pictures  of  fiowers.  To 
each  of  the  hundred  whose  achieve- 
ments allowed  them  to  be  marked 
at  50  was  given  a  hyacinth  bulb  in  a 
glass,  and  to  each  of  the  two  hundred 
who  bad  tried  but  not  succeeded  was 
presented  a  consolation  gift  of  an  illus- 


trated magazine.  Thus  all  were  glad- 
dened, and  the  experiment  was  con- 
cluded amid  smiles. 

The  result  is,  I  believe,  such  as  to  en- 
courage its  extension  tofc  town  diildren 
when  they  are  in  the  countary,  and  on 
the  same  lines  as  are  suggested  for 
rural  children  in  the  circular  of  the 
Board  of  Education  already  referred 
to,  which  says: 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  teach- 
er ahould  be  to  develop  In  every  boy 
and  girl  that  habit  of  Inquiry  and  re- 
search so  natural  to  children;  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  ask  their  own 
questions  about  the  simple  phenomena 
of  Nature  which  they  see  around  them, 
and  themselves  to  search  for  flowers, 
plants,  insects,  and  other  objects  to  Il- 
lustrate the  lessons  which  they  have 
learnt  with  their  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  as  occasion  offers 
take  the  children  out  of  doors  for 
school  walks  at  the  various  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  give  simple  lessons  on 
the  spot  about  andmals  in  the  field  and 
farmyards,  about  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing, about  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees, 
about  birds,  insects  and  flowers,  and 
other  objects  of  interest  The  lessons 
thus  learnt  out  of  doors  can  be  after- 
wards carried  forward  in  the  school- 
room by  Beading,  Composition,  Pic- 
tures, and  Drawing. 

In  this  way,  and  in  various  other 
ways  that  teachers  will  discover  for 
themselves,  children  who  are  brought 
up  in  village  schools  will  learn  to  un- 
derstand what  they  see  about  them, 
and  to  take  an  intelligent  Intereet  in  tiie 
various  processes  of  Nature.  This  sort 
of  teachin«r  will,  it  Is  hoped,  directly 
tend  to  foster  in  the  children  a  genuine 
love  for  the  country  and  for  country 
pursuits. 

It  is  not  only  to  provide  the  child  with 
greater  pleasure  in  the  country  and  its 
life  that  the  Board  of  Bducation  have 
adopted  this  plan,  for  the  circular  goes 
on  to  say  that 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
child's  intelligence  will  be  so  quickened 
by  the  kind  of  training  that  is  here 
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suggested  that  he  v  ill  be  able  to  mas- 
ter, with  far  greater  ease  than  before, 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum. 

Neither  is  the  ultimate  utilitarian 
▼lew  left  out  of  sight,  for 

The  Board  consider  it  highly  desira^ 
ble  that  the  natural  activities  of  chil- 
dren should  be  turned  to  useful  account 
—that  their  eyes,  for  example,  should 
be  trained  to  recognise  plants  and  in- 
sects that  are  useful  or  injurious  (as 
the  case  may  be)  to  the  agriculturist, 
that  thehr  hands  should  be  trained  to 
some  of  tbe  practical  dexterities  of  ru- 
ral life  and  moi  merely  to  the  use  of  pen 
and  pencil,  and  that  they  should  be 
taught,  when  circumstances  permit, 
how  to  handle  the  simpler  tools  that 
are  used  in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm, 
before  their  school  life  is  over. 

It  is  such  teaching,  if  intelligently 
given,  that  will  do  much  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  dearth  of  agricultural 
labor,  and  be  an  influence  in  stopping 
tbe  Inrush  of  l^e  rural  population  to 
towns. 

But  my  subject  is  the  Joy  of  town 
children  when  on  their  country  holi- 
days, and  it  is  good  to  know  that  the 
habit  of  taking  country  hoUdays^-real 
holidays  and  not  day  treats— is  greatly 
increasing.  Thousands  of  children  are 
sent  by  Holidays  Committees  from  all 
tlie  great  cities  to  stay  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  with  cottage  hosts.  More 
go  by  their  own  arrangements,  often 
to  the  same  penKms  whose  friendship 
they  had  made  in  previous  visits. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  provide 
change;  the  power  to  use  change  must 
at  the  same  time  be  educated.  Chil- 
dren need  to  be  taught  to  enjoy  as  much 
as  they  need  to  be  taught  to  work.  Crlt- 
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ics  ^ho  complain  of  our  plan,  and  say 
when  they  themselves  take  holiday 
the^  ''do  nothing,"  forget  with  what 
an  equipment  they  start— how  much 
their  eyes  see  and  their  ears  hear  when 
they  are  doing  their  ^'nothing!" 

The  children  of  the  poor,  familiar  only 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
streets,  and  with  tbe  home  talk  about 
the  cares  of  daily  life,  trained  in  school 
on  paying  subjects,  find  "doing  nothing" 
very  tiring,  and  mischief  often  follows 
weariness.  They  cannot  with  advan- 
tage lie  under  a  hedge  and  dream;  they 
are  unacquainted  with  country  games 
or  the  knowledge  which  provides  recre- 
ation. If,  however,  teachers,  managers 
and  country  ladies  will  take  trouble  to 
ittt»*est  the  children  in  what  may  be 
seen  in  a  country  lane,  or  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  a  pear- 
tree,  or  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
sky,  or  to  observe  the  habits  of  a  crea- 
ture without  commercial  value,  the 
children  would  not  only  have  more 
lively  minds,  but  they  would  more 
really  eojoy  thems^ves  and  their  holi- 
days. 

Nature  is  the  kind  teacher  of  chil- 
dran,  the  teacher  most  likely  to  draw 
out  from  them  their  undiscovered  pow- 
ers, to  stimulate  their  fancy  and  satis- 
fy their  restless  longings.  But  Nature 
must  be  Introduced  by  those  who  al- 
ready are  her  friends  and  who  can  ex- 
hibit her  cunning  beauty  to  the  unob- 
servant 

The  experiment  in  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  part  has  shown 
in  a  small  and  imperfect  way  how 
such  an  introduction  can  be  effected, 
and  how  the  suggestion  that  there  is 
Joy  in  looking  can  be  i^^plied. 

Bmrietta  0.  Bamett. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  describe  here 
the  evening's  gathering,  for  such  an 
account  would  have  no  direct  bearing 
upon  the  history  which  I  have  set  my- 
self to  relate.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  function  was  successful  in 
every  particular,  and  that  my  fortu- 
nate discoveries  created  even  greater 
interest  than  I  -had  anticipated.  At 
the  close  of  the  lecture  the  chairman 
and  Dean  Houghten  referred  in  compli- 
mentary terms  to  my  services  to  Gar- 
lyle  literature,  and  Canon  Worcester 
spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  It  is  true 
that  another  person  expressed  a  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  making  public 
the  letters  I  had  found;  but  I  did  not 
feel  that  his  remarks  were  wortdiy  of 
the  occasion.  It  has  always  been  my 
opinion  that  scruples  of  this  kind  have 
no  claim  to  consideration  when  the 
work  of  a  public  man  is  concerned. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  the  meeting 
was  over,  and  I  lingered  for  another 
half  hour  in  conversation  with  the 
officials.  Thus  it  was  rather  late  be- 
fore I  entered  Queen  Street  on  my  way 
back  to  the  hotel. 

Queen  Street  was  still  fairly  busy, 
though  some  of  the  shops  were  being 
closed.  One  of  these  was  a  large  Jewel- 
ry establishment;  and  as  I  passed  the 
window  I  looked  in.  I  had  suddenly 
remembered  Mr.  Asbdon's  bag  and  the 
brilliant  wares  it  contained.  A  min- 
ute's search  told  me  that  this  window 
could  show  nothing  to  equal  them;  and 
with  a  smile  I  passed  on.  The  next 
building  was  the  office  of  the  Leaches- 
ter  Echo,  and  here  I  paused  again.  The 
Echo  proprietors  published  a  late  edi- 
tion  and   the   office   was     still    open. 


Pasted  on  the  wall  was  a  large  con 
tento-biU.  I  glanced  at  this  in  a  care 
less  way;  but  the  first  line  was  enougi 
to  arrest  my  attention.  When  I  sai 
the  other  lines  I  experienced  a  suddei 
thrill  of  excitement,  for  the  announce 
ment  was  startling  indeed: 

Great  Jewel  Robbery! 
Daring  Theft  in  London. 
£60,000  in  Diamonds  Stolen! 

I  read  the  words  several  times  befor 
I  could  realize  what  they  meant  to  me 
then  I  rushed  into  the  office  for  a  cop: 
of  the  paper.  As  soon  as  I  came  on 
again  I  opened  the  sheet  to  find  th( 
column  I  wanted. 

It  was  a  late  telegram,  hastily  writtei 
up  into  a  considerable  paragraph,  am 
placed  under  the  striking  and  aenu 
tional  heading  which  had  appeared  oi 
the  contents-bill.  It  took  me  but  i 
very  short  time  to  read  it  through: 

'The  Hotel  Peteraburg,  Westminstez 
was  last  night  the  scene  of  a  Jewel 
robbery  of  a  peculiarly  audacious  cfaai 
acter.  The  affair  was  almost  as  aimpli 
as  it  was  daring;  while  the  value  of  tlu 
plunder  obtained  is  almost  unique  h 
the  history  of  such  robberies.  Fron 
the  information  which  has  been  givei 
to  the  police,  it  appean  that  the  Jewel 
stolen  are  valued  at  sixty  thousanc 
pounds.  They  are  the  property  of  1ii< 
Countess  Lenstoi,  a  Russian  lady,  wh( 
has  taken  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Hote 
Peteraburg  for  the  season. 

"It  appears  that  the  Countess  won 
the  diamonds,  which  are  a  complete  sei 
of  unique  character  and  beauty,  at  thi 
Home  Secretary's  ball  last  evening 
When  she  returned  at  an  early  houi 
this  morning  they  were  simply  lockec 
in  their  cases  and  placed  in  a  smal 
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cabinet  which  stood  1b  the  Ck>nnte88'8 
bedchamber.  No  further  thought  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  them  until  about 
noon  to-day,  when  one  of  the  maids 
observed  that  there  were  cnrious 
scratches  about  the  lock  of  the  cabinet 
She  at  once  gave  an  alarm,  and  it  was 
discovered  that  the  door  was  unlocked. 
Some  time  in  the  early  morning  a  dar- 
ing thief  had  entered  the  room,  rifled 
the  cabinet,  and  carried  off  the  whole 
set  of  Jewels.  In  his  haste  or  confu* 
sion  he  had  forgotten  to  lock  the  door 
after  him. 

"The  police  were  at  once  called  in 
by  the  landlord,  the  Countess  having 
started  an  hour  earlier  to  visit  a  friend 
residing  at  Leatherhead.  Her  absence,  of 
course,  made  the  situation  a  very  difll- 
cult  one;  but  every  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  trace  the  robber.  The  case  is 
of  peculiar  interest,  because  among  the 
Jewels  stolen  was  the  historic  gem 
known  as  the  'Lenstol  Bose  Diamond,' 
valued  at  thirty  thousand  pounds.  This 
stone  was  presented  to  a  Ck>unt  Len- 
stol  by  the  first  Catharine,  on  account 
of  eminent  military  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  Russian  Crown. 

"It  will  appear  remarkable  that  so 
valuable  a  set  of  Jewels  should  have 
been  left,  even  tofc  one  day,  in  a  place 
so  insecure.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  their 
safe  keying  with  Messrs.  Biargate  & 
Fry,  of  Lombard  Street,  though  for 
some  unknown  reason  they  had  not 
been  sent  there.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions they  would  have  been  handed 
over  to  Messrs.  Margate  directly  after 
they  had  been  used.** 

I  folded  the  paper  with  trembling 
fingers.  For  a  while  I  stood  on  the 
pavement,  vainly  trying  to  make  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  my  thoughts.  Dia- 
monds!—diamonds!— everything  was 
diamonds.  I  was  filled  with  excite- 
ment, though  at  that  moment  I  scarcely 
knew  why. 

Directly  afterwards  I  was  hurrying 


towards  the  hoteL  Like  an  illuminat- 
ing flash  came  the  recollection  of  Bir. 
Ashdon's  bag,  and  my  confused  im- 
pressions began  to  flnd  order  and  se- 
quence. I  may  say  here  that  I  have 
always  been  rather  proud  of  my  abil- 
ity to  take  in  all  the  points  of  a  com- 
plicated situation  quickly,  and  to  ar- 
range them  logically. 

Mr.  Ashdon's  bag  contained  a  com- 
plete set  of  diamonds.  The  case  which 
contained  each  separate  article  bore  a 
coronet  in  gilt  This  was  probably  the 
Lenstoi  coronet  Further  I  had  met 
the  man  in  the  London  train— that  is 
to  say  the  train  which  had  left  London 
that  morning.  He  was  a  commercial 
man;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  had  assumed 
that  character.  Under  that  disguise 
he  had  lodged  at  a  London  hotel— prob- 
ably the  "Petersburg."  I  had  noticed 
that  he  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  fear- 
less disposition,  full  of  self-confidence 
and  assurance.  I  had  also  noticed  that 
he  had  changed  tiie  subject  when  I  be- 
gan to  make  more  particular  in- 
quiries about  him  and  his  business. 
He  had  never  mentioned  his  London 
hoteL    Why? 

Here  was  a  chain  complete  in  every 
link;  but  Just  then  I  had  no  time  to 
carry  it  farther.  I  had  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  Queen  Street  and  was  noiw  be- 
fore the  "Royal"  running— positively 
running.  The  hall-porter  observed  my 
hurried  entry  with  amazement;  but  I 
did  not  pause.  On  the  first  fiight  of 
stairs  I  met  the  willing  and  Intelligent 
waiter  who  had  assisted  me  to  my 
dress-clothes.  It  occurred  to  me  direct- 
ly I  had  passed  him  that  his  attitude 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  speak;  but 
there  was  no  time  for  that  I  was  at 
my  own  door  in  an  instant  and  found 
the  key  on  the  hook  where  I  had  placed 
it  Another  instant  or  so  and  I  was  in 
the  room. 

I  took  the  key  Inside  and  locked  the 
door.  There  stood  the  mysterious  bag, 
on  the  chair  where  I  bad  placed  it 
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myself.  I  fitted  my  key  into  the  lock 
with  ghakiog  fingers,  the  straps  were 
opened,  the  catches  clicked  back,  and 
then  .  .  .  and  then  I  was  gasing  in 
astonishmeot  at  the  manuscript  of  my 
lecture!  It  was  the  first  thing  to  come 
to  sight,  as  It  was  the  last  thing  I  had 
packed  away.  Beneath  it  appeared 
other  articles  I  knew;  my  plain  brush- 
bag,  my  linen— and— my  dress-clothes— 
my  own!  There  were  no  diamonds. 
This  was,  in  fact,  my  own  bag.  I 
turned  it  over  and  recognised  it  Then 
I  took  off  my  iq;>ectacles,  wiped  them, 
replaced  them,  and  stared  once  more 
at  my  manuscript  Was  I  dreaming 
now,  or  (had  I  been  dreaming  before? 
Had  I  taken  too  much— well,  too  much 
Oarlyle?  Had  the  remarks  of  Dean 
Houghten  turned  my  head,  so  that  I 
had  imagined  those  diamonds,  that  cor- 
onet? My  thoughts  were  all  in  con- 
fusion once  more. 

Then  I  heard  some  ^ne  tapping  at  the 
door,  and  knew  that  1  bad  been  listen- 
ing to  the  sound,  quite  unconsciously, 
ever  since  I  had  entered  the  room.  I 
unlocked  the  door  and  found  the  waiter 
there.  He  was  smiling,  being  eyidently 
well  pleased  with  himself. 

."So  you  hare  seen  your  bag,  sir?" 
he  said. 
'My  bag!" 

'Yes,  sir.  A  gentleman  came  Just 
after  you  had  gone— about  five  minutes 
after.  He  was  in  a  great  to-do  about 
the  mistake— had  lost  hours,  he  said,  by 
coming  back.  So,  if  you  please,  sir,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  coming  into  the  room 
and  changing  the  bags.  Hope  it's  all 
right  now,  sir?  The  two  bags  were 
exactly  alike." 

I  stared  at  the  fellow  as  I  tried  to 
comprehend  what  had  happened.  My 
face  alarmed  him. 

"He  was  a  rather  stout  gentleman, 
with  a  fair  beard.  He  left  his  card. 
There  it  is  on  the  table." 

I  looked  at  the  table  and  saw  the 
card.    It  was  the  card  of  Mr.  Charles 
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Asbdon,  and  exactly  the  same  as  tbs 
one  he  had  given  me.  It  was  borne  In 
upon  my  understanding,  now,  that  dur- 
ing my  absence  the  man  had  entered 
the  room  and  recovered  his  spoil! 

I  do  not  know  what  I  said  to  the 
waiter,  but  I  remember  that  he  went 
out  hurriedly.  In  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment I  am  apt  to  lose  my  temper,  and 
in  this  case  I  had  good  reason  for  an- 
ger. Through  his  insufferable  meddling 
the  thief  had  got  clear  once  again,  and 
I  had  lost  a  grand  opportunity. 

When  he  had  gone  I  sat  down  for  a 
few  minutes  to  think  out  the  situation 
afresh.  This  set  back  had  roused  my 
spirit  of  determination,  and  I  did  not 
intend  to  give  in.  I  would  run  the  thief 
to  earth  if  it  were  in  any  way  possible. 
He  had  come  back  for  his  bag,  calcu- 
lating, no  doubt  that  I  would  not  have 
discovered  what  it  contained.  He  bad 
failed  to  calculate  on  my  natural  dis- 
position to  probe  things  to  the  bottom. 
In  any  oase^  the  act  of  returning  was 
an  act  of  almost  inconceivable  as- 
surance and  daring;  but  I  felt  tliat  It 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  man.  It  had  been  Justified  by 
its  success,  and  that  was  more. 

What  next?  Naturally,  his  next 
move  would  be  to  make  on  as  quickly 
as  possible.  He  was  going  to  Boltport. 
some  two  hours  distant  In  that  great 
port  no  doubt  he  had  confederatea 
waiting,  and  there  all  trace  of  him 
would  be  lost  Boltport  was  an  excel- 
lent place  to  hide  in,  and  a  very  good 
place  from  which  to  escape  oversea. 

What  train  had  he  been  able  to  cateb 
after  recovering  bis  bag.  With  eiager 
fingers  I  turned  the  leaves  of  my  time- 
table. To  my  dismay,  I  found  that  a 
train  had  left  the  Leachester  station 
at  eigbt-forty-five.  It  was  now  Just 
eleven,  and  by  this  time  he  must  have 
reached  the  end  of  his  Journey. 

This  was  a  blow  indeed;  and  for  a 
few  moments  I  felt  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment.  Then  I  gave  an  exclamation  of 
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triumph.  Glancing  more  closely  at  the 
badly-printed  table,  I  had  made  a  dis- 
covery  of  prime  importance.  The  eight- 
forty-five  was  a  local  train,  and  did  not 
run  farther  than  Hinton  Junction,  half- 
way to  Boltport.  The  next  through 
train  would  not  pass  Leachester  until 
midnight— to  be  exact  twelve-seven. 
Mr.  Oharles  Ashdon  and  the  diamonds 
would  have  to  wait  for  it  at  Hinton 
Junction! 

This  was  enough.  I  thrust  the  time- 
table into  my  pocket  and  ran  down- 
stairs. A  moment  after  I  was  hurry- 
ing down  Queen  Street,  looking  out 
eagerly  for  a  cab.  Before  one  came  in 
sight  I  reached  the  office  of  the  Echo, 
and  that  Jewelry  establishment  near  It 
which  I  had  noticed  half  an  hour  ear- 
lier. The  shop  was  now  in  darkness, 
and  the  proprietor  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  for  the  night  In  fact,  be  was 
engaged  in  locking  the  door  In  the  iron 
shutters  which  completely  protected  his 
window  and  front  entrance.  When  I 
saw  this  I  stopped. 

The  Bcho  report  had  mentioned  one 
diamond  in  particular  as  having  been 
part  of  the  stolen  set—the  Lenstoi  Rose 
Diamond.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
different  classes  of  Jewels;  but  my  idea 
of  a  rose  diamond  would  be  simply 
that  it  was  a  rose-tinted  stone.  There 
had  been  no  such  stone  in  Mr.  Ashdon's 
bag,  for  they  were  all  colorless.  I 
suddenly  remembered  this,  and  saw 
Its  significance.  It  would  t)e  Just  as 
well  to  make  inquiries  before  going 
farther. 

The  Jeweler  was  a  small  man  in  a 
heavy    greatcoat,    and    my    conduct 
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seemed  to  startle  him  considerably. 
Indeed,  my  first  question  was  rather 
abrupt. 

'*I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said.  "Can 
you  tell  me  what  kind  of  diamond  is 
called  a  rose  diamond?" 

The  Jeweler  slipped  his  keys  into  his 
pocket,  and  stared  at  me  in  such  an 
astonished  way  that  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  explain. 

*'I  have  Just  been  reading,"  I  said, 
"the  account  of  the  London  Jewel-rob- 
bery. One  of  the  stones  lost  is  de- 
scribed as  a  rose  diamond,  and  I  am 
curious  to  Imow  the  meaning  of  the 
term." 

The  man's  face  cleared  up  consider- 
ably, though  he  still  seemed  surprised. 
Without  further  hesitation,  however, 
he  gave  me  a  reply. 

"The  name,"  be  said,  "describes,  part- 
ly, the  shape  of  the  stone.  It  is  some- 
thing like  a  rose  in  form,  the  under  side 
being  fiat  and  the  upper  side  rounded 
and  cut  in  facets  to  a  point  There  are 
usually  twenty-four  facets."  Then,  as 
though  he  had  often  been  asked  the 
same  question  before,  he  added  care- 
lessly, 'The  term  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  color.  It  can  be  a  colorless 
stone." 

That  was  quite  enough.  I  muttered 
a  hasty  "Thank  you!"  and  hurried 
away,  leaving  him  to  look  after  me 
with  renewed  astonishment  A  little 
farther  down  the  street  I  met  an  empty 
cab.  At  my  signal  the  driver  stopped, 
and  I  got  in. 

«*The  chief  poUce  station,"  I   cried. 

Quick!" 

TF.  E,  Cule. 
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In  her  first  chapter  Mrs.  MeyneU 
speaks  of  this  book  as  a  *'haiidbo<A  of 
Rnskln/'  and  similarly  In  her  last  chap- 
ter, as  an  attempt  toward  a  "little 
popular  iruide."  These  descriptions 
may  stand  if  we  are  allowed  to  suggest 
that  the  handbook  is  for  those  who  are 
returning  from  Buskin,  rather  than  for 
those  who  are  going  to  him;  that  the 
guidance  is  more  suited  to  readers  who 
are  perplexedly  filled  with  the  Master, 
than  to  those  who  are  about  to  fill 
themselves  in  a  girlish  Aiope  of  "lilies." 
Again,  some  readers  may  feel  generous- 
ly indignant  with  Mrs.  Meynell  for  put- 
ting the  name  of  handbook  to  a  work  of 
exhaustive  thought  and  beautiful  lite- 
rary fibre.  We  feel  no  such  concern.  In 
an  age  when  trash  comes  with  trumpet, 
a  piece  of  Uterature  may  as  well  swim 
into  our  ken  as  Number  Three  in  a 
series  of  handbooks. 

In  its  preparation  and  building  this 
monograph  is  a  work  of  unusual  solici- 
tude—aollcltude  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
of  the  head;  for  when  we  have  reck- 
oned up  the  books  that  have  been  mas- 
tered, and  the  long  dissectlngs,  relat- 
ings  and  comparings  which  alone  could 
unify  that  reading,  and  the  writer's 
pains  to  spare  us  the  processes  which 
she  would  not  spare  herself— there  re- 
main a  crowd  of  instances  where  not 
the  faculties  but  the  loyalties  of  her 
mind  have  had  to  bear  their  strain, 
w^ere  the  burden  of  dealing  Justly  by 
a  dead  man's  work  has  been  heavy, 
and  where  reverence,  though  It  never 
failed,  has  had  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  tone  of  "I  do  not  agree,"  or  in 
the  tone  of  "I  do  not  understand."  It 
may  be  said  that  these  are  simply  the 
pains  of  critical  biography.  Yes,  but 
the  quantity  of  such  pains  depends  on 
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the  quantity  of  the  biograph^s  mind; 
and  the  resolve  to  walk  with  a  Master, 
yet  not  be  dragged  by  him,  to  record 
his  conclusions,  but  always  to  under- 
stand them,  to  set  free  liis  messages, 
but  to  give  them  the  accent  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  hour,  becomes  notable 
when  it  is  made  by  a  mind  competent 
for  the  task  in  hand,  and  soislble  <tf 
all  the  risks.  Such  a  book,  we  think.  Is 
Mrs.  Meynell's.  It  expounds  a  known 
mind  by  its  effect  on  a  known  mind, 
and  we  watch  the  impact  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  her  acute  exposition  and 
not  be  thinking  almost  as  much  about 
the  author  of  '*Tbe  Rhythm  of  Life"  9A 
about  the  author  of  "Modem  Painters." 
This  is  not  to  diminish  the  expository 
value  of  the  book,  but  to  describe  It 

In  approaching  her  task  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell might,  it  is  obvious,  have  qnlddy 
pronounced  for  the  notion  that  BusUa 
was  a  true  seer  of  nature,  but  a  mud- 
dle-headed instructor  in  Art,  and  so 
have  been  free  to  Interpret  and  emulate 
his  fine  words  about  Sun,  Gloud,  Shad- 
ow, Beed,  Blade  of  Grass  and  the 
Winds  of  the  World.  For  on  these 
things  she  also  has  thought  intently, 
and  on  all  could  say  unusual  things 
again.  But  it  has  not  been  her  way 
•thus  to  use  Buskin's  best  She  has 
undertaken  nothing  less  than  a  study 
of  the  whole  body  of  his  worlc,  and  its 
painful  exposition.  Painful  is  the 
word;  we  have  rarely  seen  a  mind  in 
such  lengthy  travaH,  Imposing  such 
exactness  on  every  decision.  The  es- 
say on  "Bejection"  had  prophetic  sen- 
tences: "We  are  constrained  to  such 
vigilance  as  will  not  let  even  a  mas- 
ter's work  pass  unf  anned  and  unpurged. 
.  .  .  Our  reflection  must  be  alert  and 
expert  ...  It  makes  us  shrewder 
than  we  wish  to  be."  It  is  this  help- 
lessness to  be  the  bland  disciple  that 
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makes  this  book  bo  vital.  The  warm- 
est praise  of  the  Master  is  there,  and 
yet  courteous  alarm-bells  are  rung  <mi 
every  page. 

This  doctrine  of  rejection  compels 
Mrs.  Meynell  ta  be  a  vigilant  critic  of 
Buskin's  style.  Yet  there  is  an  eager, 
almost  laughing,  recognition  of  the 
fine  things.  Thus,  from  some  pages 
"beautiful  bejrond  praise"  in  "Unto  this 
Last,"  Mrs.  Meynell  gives: 

All  Bngland  may.  if  it  chooses,  be- 
come one  manufacturing  town;  and 
BngUshmen,  sacrificing  themselves  to 
the  good  of  humanity,  may  live  dimin- 
ished lives  in  the  midst  of  noise,  of 
darkness,  and  of  deadly  exhalation. 
But  the  world  cannot  become  a  factory 
or  a  mine.  .  .  .  Neither  the  avarice  nor 
the  rage  of  men  will  ever  feed  them. 
...  So  long  as  men  live  by  bread,  the 
far  away  valleys  must  laugh  as  they 
are  covered  with  the  gold  of  Qod,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  happy  multitude  ring 
round  the  winepress  and  the  well. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  fifth  volume  of 
"Modern  Painters"  we  have:  "How  ex- 
quisitely is  this  written  of  the  Vene- 
tian citisen,  with  its  allusions  to  cer- 
tain Gre^s--to  Anacretm,  to  Aristo- 
phanes and  to  Hippias  Major:' 


.>f 


No  swallow  chattered  at  his  window, 
nor,  nestled  under  his  golden  roofs, 
claimed  the  sacredness  of  his  mercy; 
no  Pythagorean  fowl  brought  him 
the  btesfllKigB  of  the  poor,  nor 
did  the  gvave  spisit  of  poverty 
rise  at  his  s4de  to  set  forth 
the  delicate  grace  and  honor  of  lowly 
life.  No  humble  thoughts  of  grasshop- 
per sire  had  he,  like  the  Athenian;  no 
gratitude  for  gifts  of  olive;  no  childish 
care  for  figs,  any  more  than  thistles. 

From  "Prseterita"  "this  magnificent 
image  of  the  great  balance  of  Johnson's 
style:" 

I  valued  his  sentences  not  primarily 
because  they  were  symmetrical,  but  be- 
cause they  were  Just  and  clear.  ...  It 
Is  a  method  of  Judgment  rarely  used 


by  the  average  public,  who.  .  .  .  are  as 
ready  with  their  applause  for  a  sen- 
tence of  Macauley's,  which  may  have 
no  move  sense  in  it  tliaii  a  btot  pinch^ 
between  double  paper,  as  to  reject  one 
of  Johnson's,  .  .  .  iho/ykgh  iU  iiymmetry 
be  as  of  thunder  answering  from  two  hori- 


Of  censure  there  is  some,  too,  and  it 
is  in  this  direction  that  we  encounter 
with  distinct  regret,  what  we  may  call 
Mrs.  Meynell's  ukase  method  of  criti- 
cism. Page  after  page  passes,  and  the 
criticism  is  gracious,  experimental,  or 
proven;  then  comes  a  ukase,  an  emana- 
tion of  opinion,  decisive  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  its  needlessness.  These 
ukases  are  in  your  hands  before  you 
recover  speech.  You  would  exclaim^ 
you  would  summon  assistance,  but 
Mrs.  Meynell  passes  on  in  the  gentle, 
deaf  autocracy  of  her  mood.  The  cere- 
mony of  delivering  a  ukase  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  her  i«marks 
on  one  of  the  most  famous  passages 
in  the  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 
She  says: 

Buskin's  description  of  that  land- 
scape ...  is  a  finished  work,  exquisite 
with  study  of  leaf  and  language  but 
yet  not  effective  in  proportion  to  its 
own  beauty  and  truth.  Buskin  wrote 
it  in  youth,  in  the  impulse  of  his  own 
discovery  of  language,  and  of  all  that 
English  in  its  rich  modem  freshness 
could  do  under  his  mastery— and  it  is 
too  much,  too  charged,  too  anxious. 
Some  sixty  lines  of  "word-painting"  are 
here,  and  they  are  less  than  this  line 
of  a  poet— 

"Sunny  eve  in  some  forgotten  place." 

This  refraining  phrase  Is  of  more  avail 
to  the  imagination  than  the  splendid 
subalpine  landscape  of  The  Seven 
Lamps, 

That  is  a  ukase.  How  civilly  you 
would  have  accepted  the  whole  Judg- 
ment up  to  the  words  **too  anxious"! 
But  this  line  of  poetry— ^om  from  some 
antipodean  context,  flicked  into  the  wit- 
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nesa-box  unnamed,  unsworn,  unremem- 
bered,  and  orudally  irreleyant  to  the 
case— this  pet  lamb  In  court,  or  this 
nabbH  from  counsel's  hat,  how  shall 
we  accept  it?  how  be  happy  if  we  do 
not  accept  it? 

And  yet  this  is  a  mild  example.  On 
another  page,  afteiT  quoting  a  few  sen- 
tences of  Buskin's,  Mrs.  Meynell  writes, 
in  parenthesis: 

(Ruskin,  at  this  time  and  ever  after, 
used  "which"  where  'that"  would  be 
more  correct  and  less  inelegant  He 
probably  had  the  habit  from  him  who 
did  more  than  any  other  to  disorganize 
the  English  language— that  is.  Gibbon.) 

That  is  the  perfect  iilxMe.  Note  the 
intensification  of  authority  by  the  with- 
holding of  Oibl)on's  name  until  the  air 
has  been  darkened  wHh  his  sin.  But 
Is  it  fair,  or  quite  in  the  scheme  of 
thfaigs,  thus  to  ban  Gibbon  in  a  casual 
breath;  to  flout  tn  ^piOMawi^  the  reader's 
probable  cherished  opinion  of  Gibbon 
as  if  it  were  nothing?  We  picture  Gib- 
bon's own  astonishment  when  this  Judg- 
ment is  whispered  along  *'the  line  of 
the  Elysian  shades."  He  may  have 
expected  it,  may  have  humbled  himself 
for  its  coming;  but  the  manner  of  its 
coming  he  could  not  have  foreseen.  "In 
parenthesis!"  we  hear  him  gasp,  as  he 
sinks  back  on  his  couch  of  asphodel. 

Well,  but  it  is  not  enough  that  an  in- 
terpreter should  have  prayed  three 
times  a  day  "in  his  chamber  toward 
Jerusalem,"  or  that  he  should  pro- 
nounce the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
^egant  or  not— the  question  is.  Can  he 
translate  its  meaning?  In  this  case  the 
question  may  be  bard  to  answer.  Our 
own  difficult,  incompact  impression  of 
Mrs.  Meynell's  interpretation  of  Bus- 
kin—itself  necessarily  difficult  and 
incompact — flies  to  a  phrase,  or 
rather  to  two  words,  which  Mrs. 
Meynell  brings  into  vital  rela- 
tion with  Buskin  —  Mystery  and 
Lesson.    She  shows  that  when  dealing 


with  the  Mystery,  Buskin  is  great;  but,, 
"if  ever  he  has  explained  in  vain,  regis- 
tered an  inconsequence,  committed 
himself  to  failure,  it  has  been  in  the 
generous  cause  of  possible  rescue— it 
has  been  in  the  Lesson."  The  nobility 
of  her  exposition  of  Buskin  dwells 
centrally  in  the  fact  that  while  she  is 
sometimes  doubtful  about  the  Lesson, 
or  is  obliged  to  show  (by  its  arduous 
compilation)  that  it  was  not  too  clearly 
or  consistently  delivered,  or  is  con- 
strained to  deny  it  as  a  working  pre- 
cept she  makes  us  feel  how  glorious 
were  those  dealings  with  the  hidden 
Mystery  which  issued  in  the  peccant 
Teaching.  And  the  vision  of  Buskin 
which  she  leaves  in  the  mind,  in  the 
mind  of  the  present  writer,  is  that  of 
a  man  who  spent  his  life  In  turning 
over  with  his  great  clean  hand— first 
in  hope,  and  at  last  in  weariness— the 
whole  assembled  result  of  human  art 
and  the  registers  of  its  origins.  Anon 
he  rose,  like  one  drunken  with  beauty, 
afflicted  with  more  purpose  than  he 
could  contain  or  control,  to  teach  from 
a  full,  but  too  particular,  inspiratioii. 
And  because  In  its  divine  freosy  the 
Lesson  was  not  aim'ed,  shaped,  timed, 
proved,  peptoniaed— it  was  laughed 
into  the  street  by  men  whose  hands 
stayed  in  their  coat-tails.  It  would  be 
easy  for  us  to  show  again  and  again 
how  Mrs.  Meynell,  having  wrestled 
with  and  reluctantly  confuted  Buskin's 
Lesson,  has  convinced  us  of  his  bold  on 
the  Mystery.  And  one  oomes  to  be 
very  grateful  for  these  long  compensat- 
ing swings  of  the  pendulum,  and  for 
the  smaller  reparations.  One  notes 
how,  after  some  pages  of  particularly 
destructive  criticism  on  "The  Two 
Paths,"  a  dainty  justice  hastens  to 
offer  this: 

If  I  have  treated  this  book  with  con- 
troversy, it  was  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise. But  out  of  its  treasures  of  wls> 
dom  take  the  page  in  praise  of  Titian, 
which  ends  in  the  passage:   "Nobody 
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cares  much  at  heart  about  Titian;  only 
there  is  a  strange  undercurrent  of  ever- 
lasting murmur  about  his  name,  which 
means  the  deep  consent  of  all  great 
men  that  he  is  greater  than  they.' 


»> 


And  surely  with  this  quotation  went 
a  tact  in  its  choice,  for  Buskbi's  fate 
and  Titian's  are  not  alike.  Buskin's 
bitter  disappointment  when  he  found 
that  the  Turner  water-colors  in  the 
National  Gallery,  which  he  had  ar- 
ranged with  incredible  labor,  had  been 
absolutely  forgotten  by  the  public  and 
allowed  to  fade  by  ProTidence,  pro- 
duces a  fine  comment  Ruskin  had 
said:  '*That  was  the  first  mystery  of 
life  to  me,"  and  Mrs.  Meynell  says: 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Tur- 
ner's pictures  were  not  only  neglected 
by  men,  but  also  Irreparably  injured 
and  altered  by  time;  to  witness  this 
was  to  endure  the  chastisement  of  a 
hope  iwtiereof  few  men  are  capable. 
Surely  it  is  no  obscure  sign  of  great- 
ness in  a  soul— that  it  should  have 
hoped  so  much.  Ninety-and-nine  are 
they  who  need  no  repentance,  having 
not  committed  the  sin  of  going  thus  in 
front  of  the  judgments  of  heaven- 
heralds— and  have  not  been  called  back 
to  rebuke  as  was  this  one.  In  what 
lias  so  often  been  called  the  dogmatism 
of  Buskin's  work  appears  this  all  noble 
fault. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  this  mystery 
crowd  all  the  mysteries.  Who  that  has 
suffered  one  but  has  ail£k>  «oon  suffered 
all?  In  this  great  lecture  ["The  Mys- 
tery of  Life  and  its  Arts"]  Ruskin  con- 
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fesses  them  one  by  one,  in  extremities 
of  soul.  And  he  is  aghast  at  the  indif- 
ference not  of  the  vulgar  only,  but  of 
poets.  The  seers  themselves  have  pal« 
tered  with  the  faculty  of  sight.  Mil- 
ton's history  of  the  fall  of  the  angels 
is  unbelievable  to  himself,  told  with 
artifice  and  invention,  not  a  living  truth 
presented  to  living  faith,  nor  told  as 
he  must  answer  It  in  the  last  judgment 
of  the  intellectual  conscience.  "Dante's 
.  .  .  ."  The  Indifference  of  the  world 
as  to  the  infinite  question  of  religion, 
the  Indlffer^ice  of  all  mankind  as  to 
the  purpose  of  its  little  life,  of  every 
man  as  to  the  effect  of  his  little  life— 
in  an  evil  hour  these  puzzles  throng  the 
way  to  the  recesses  of  thought 

We  have  shown  the  temper  and  ten- 
dency of  Mrs.  Meynell's  book.  If  we 
are  now  asked  whether  she  has 
evolved  from  Ruskin's  teaching  a  clear 
resultant  that  one  may  copy  into  one^s 
pocket-book,  and  say,  "At  last  this  to 
Ruskin's  teaching,"  we  answer  that 
she  has  failed  to  do  this— because  It 
was  not  possible.  All  the  more  is  one 
Impressed  by  the  patience  which  footed 
every  inch  of  the  way  to  a  foreseen 
vagueness.  But  Mrs.  Meynell  has  set 
many  things  in  order,  and  has  put  some 
things  in  a  bright  light;  she  has  greatly 
dtotinguished  Ruskin's  failure  fr(Mn  his 
success;  and  she  has  written  an  In- 
trinsically fine  book,  of  which  the  labor 
And  truthful  speaking  adumbrate  the 
labor  and  truthful  speaking  of  the 
Master. 
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Ere  yet  thy  heart  be  hard  and  dry, 

Make  haste  to  pardon  and  atone; 
One  hoarded  hate  shots  all  the  sky, 

And  turns  the  Father's  heart  to  stone. 

Frederick  LamghriAge, 
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One  day  in  early  spring,  wben  the 
rolling  leTeto  of  froet-bleadtied  grass 
stretdied  bade  as  yet  nntoodied  witii 
green  towards  the  horizon,  tvro  men 
who  risked  mach  upon  the  weather  that 
year  talked  together  beside  the  loog» 
black  farrows  of  Imrie's  ploughing, 
which  alone  broke  the  gray-white  waste 
of  Manitoban  plain.  One  was  rich  in 
stock  and  lands,  though  the  free  prairie 
settlers  did  not  like  him,  for  Bvanson 
Wyllard  of  Carrington  still  retained 
the  less  pleasant  characterlstios  of  an 
insular  Britoo,  and  ruled  over  his  fif- 
teen hundred  acres  in  feudal  fashion, 
neither  granting  nor  accepting  favors 
from  any  num.  Nevertheless,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  they  broke  the  virgin 
prairie  soil  for  him  at  so  much  an 
acre. 

The  other  was  poor,  though  of  good 
up-bringing,   and,   as  sometimes   hap- 
pens, loved  the  rich  man's  daughter, 
which  was  presumptuous  of  him,  for 
Wyllard  was  sowing  twelve  hundred 
acres  of  wheat  that  spring,  while  Imrie 
had  sunk  his  last  dollar  and  pledged 
his  credit  to  sow  three  hundred.  Still, 
the  prairie  folk  greatly  preferred  Imrie, 
for  he  gave  of  his    little  with    open 
hands,  and  borrowed  seed-wheat  and 
Implements  as  freely  as  be  lent  them. 
Neither  did  be  abuse  the  country  which 
provided  him   with  a  living,   as  was 
sometimes  Wyllard's  custom.    He  stood 
with  his  feet  In  the  black  loam  of  the 
spring  ploughing  beside     his  big    ox- 
team,  a  bronzed,  athletic  figure  in  blue 
canvas    overalls,  refined    rather    than 
roughened  by    sturdy  labor,  speaking 
fast  and  eagerly.    Wyllard  sat  in  his 
Ontario  buggy  silent  and  grim,  a  hard 
man,  so  the  settlers  said,  with  iron-gray 
hair  and  piercing  eyes,  listening  with 
ironical  patience  until  the  other  had 
done. 


Ml 


Tm  sorry.  It's  perfectly  impossible, 
even  absurd,**  he  said  then.  ^Constance 
was  carefully  trained  in  England,  and 
when  she  marries  it  must  be  in  accMd- 
ance  with  her  station.  She  shall  not, 
in  any  case,  come  down  to  the  rongli 
life  you  could  offer  her,  all  of  which  I 
tried  to  make  plain  before.  This  time 
you  must  pbOnly  ondersland  I  forbid 
all  correspondence,  decline  to  ree^^en 
the  subject,  and  request  you  to  cease 
your  visits  at  my  house." 

Shaking  the  reins  he  drove  away,  and 
Imrie's  hands  clenched  tighter  on  the 
stilts  of  the  breaker  plough,  as  with  a 
sense  of  cold  dismay  he  stared  across 
the  waste  of  rolling  prairie.   Away  on 
the  crest  of  a  rise  two  figures  w^e 
silhouetted  against  crystalline  blue,  one 
slender  and  girlish,  a  graceful  picture 
with  the  broncho  beneath  her,  though 
he  frowned  as  he  recognised  a  distant 
and  favorite  kinsman  of  Wyllard's  hi 
the  other.    They  turned  and  dipped  be- 
bind  the  rise  as  the  buggy  approached* 
and  that  was .  the  last  of  Constance 
Wyllard  Imrie  saw  for  many  a  day. 
Afterwards  he  stood  stUl,  seeing  noth- 
ing, while  his  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  weary  years  of  struggle  since  he 
had  taken  his  younger  son's  portion,' 
and,   turning  his  back  on     the  ovei^ 
crowded   mother  country,   set  out  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  wider  spaces  of 
the    West      Fortune    proved    herself 
strangely  hard  to  win.    Two  crops  had 
the  gophers  eaten,  and  one  was  blight- 
ed by  frost,  but,  too  proud  to  own  him- 
self beaten  or  ask  for  aid  from  home, 
Imrie  held  on,  living  very  hardly  and 
working  harder,  unUl  at  last  the  luck 
began  to  turn.    Also  the  prairie   se^ 
tiers,  ready  as  usual  to  help  the  man 
with  courage  to  help  himself,  gave  him 
much  more  than  sage  advice,   while^ 
so  their  wives  said,  the  winsome  Con- 
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stance  Wyllard  looked  OH  him  kindly, 
for  Imrie  was  a  handsome  man. 

"Yon  won't  raise  twenty  bnshels  the 
acre  that  way.  No,  nor  yet  fifteen,'* 
said  the  barly  Ontario  Jasper,  who 
went  by  ripping  np  the  stiff,  black  clods 
with  the  disc-harroiws.  "Saw  yon  talk- 
ing to  old  Cast-iron— -no  business  of 
mine,  but  I  gness  it  was  about  the  girL 
Greatly  stnck  on  himself,  and  going 
nap  on  a  big  crop  again  thii  year  he  is. 
Well,  yon  just  lie  by.  Harrest  frost 
will  fetch  him  sure  some  day,  and  then 
you'll  get  her  easy." 

Imrie  was  not  a  new-comer,  and 
therefore  did  not  resent  the  speech.  He 
knew  it  was  made  with  frank  goodwill, 
and  he  shook  off  the  dnll,  cold  feeling 
as  he  settled  the  bright  share  in  the 
furrow  anew.  Perhaps  in  due  time,  he 
thought,  this  obstacle  might  be  over- 
come as  others  had  been,  and  mean- 
while there  was  much  to  do  if  he  would 
keep  faith  with  the  Brandon  implement 
dealers  who  had  shown  faith  in  him. 
He,  too,  was  staking  his  all,  for  the 
sake  of  Constance  Wyllard,  on  a  record 
crop.  So  while  the  autocrat  of  Car- 
rington  drove  home,  spoke  sharp  words 
to  his  daughter,  and  spent  an  unpleas- 
ant hour  over  accounts  which  proved  to 
him  that  hail  or  frost  in  harvest  might 
spell  ruin,  Imrie's  heart  grew  lighter 
as  he  went  on  with  his  ploughing.  He 
had  learned  on  the  lone,  hard  prairie 
that  there  is  little  a  man  cannot  win 
by  singleness  of  purpose  and  the  power 
of  tireless  labor. 

Thus,  as  the  tardy  northern  spring 
melted  into  burning  summer,  and  an 
emerald  flush  that  presently  vanished 
again,  crept  over  the  whitened  sod,  the 
blue-green  wheat  grew  tall  and  strong 
upon  the  holdings  of  rich  man  and  poor 
alike.  Imrie's  heart  grew  soft  at  times 
as  he  watched  it.  He  had  toiled  twelve 
hours  a  day,  sometimes  fifteen,  and 
now  the  kindly  earth  promised  to  re- 
turn what  he  had  entrusted  it  to  him  a 
hundredfold,  while  every  bushel  brought 


him  so  much  nearer  to  Constance  Wyl- 
lard. She  also  believed  in  his  event- 
ual success,  so  a  last  hurried  letter 
written  befolre  her  departure  to  Eng- 
land said,  which  bade  him  wait  and  be 
of  a  good  courage.  Then  mellow  au- 
tumn came,  while  for  once  the  early 
frost  did  not,  and  under  the  blase  of 
noonday  sun,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  in  the  clear,  cool  nights,  when 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  smell  of 
burning  grass,  the  tall  wheat  went 
down  before  the  clinking  knives  and 
tossing  arms  of  the  Ontario  .binders. 
Swath  by  swath  the  yellow  sea,  which 
swayed  in  long  ripples  four  feet  above 
the  prairie,  was  piled  up  in  sheaves, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  big  thrasher  drift- 
ed night  and  day  across  the  dusty  plain 
which  was  now  gray-white  again.  Wyl- 
lard thrashed  and  stored  his  wheat  in 
strawpile  granaries,  waiting  for  a  rise. 
Imrie  thrashed  and  sold,  and  when  the 
accounts  arrived,  gazed  at  them  with 
misty  eyes,  remembering  how  for  three 
hopeless  years  he  held  on,  denying  him- 
self everything  for  the  sake  of  his  land, 
and  now  the  land  was  faithfully  pay- 
ing it  back  to  him. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  the  last 
bushel  had  been  accounted  for,  Imrie 
gave  his  neighbors  a  supper,  and  the 
scattered  settlers  drove  their  wives  and 
sweethearts  in  from  thirty  miles  around 
to  rejoice  with  him  over  a  record  crc^. 
Under  radiant  moonlight,  they  danced 
quaint  country  dances  of  Caledonia, 
and  measures  of  ancient  France,  on  the 
cracklhig  prairie-sod  which  rolled  bade 
from  the  inky  shadows  of  the  home- 
stead mile  after  mile  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  circle  where  it  cut  the  skyline. 
The  music  was  In  keeping  with  the 
sense  of  vastness  and  distance,  for  a 
minor  note  wailed  through  its  merri- 
ment, and  the  Quebec  habitant,  whose 
battered  violin  evolved  it,  had  been 
handed  down  part  by  forebears,  who 
came  over  with  Jacques  Cartier  and 
had  learned  the  rest  among  the  whis- 
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pering  pines  of  the  LaurentlAn  wilder- 
ness. Imrie  danced  and  jested  with 
all  alilce,  from  the  fourteen-stone  ma- 
tron, who  had  once  been  a  Cheshire 
dairy-drudge,  and  now  managed  a  stal- 
wart husband  and  many  head  of  stock, 
to  the  yellow-haired  ex-attendant  of  a 
London  bar,  who  worshipped  him  se- 
cretly. He  found  this  damsel's  lan- 
guishing looks  strangely  irritating,  but 
he  danced  twice  with  her  because  her 
brother  was  a  good  friend  of  his,  while 
her  next  partner  was  a  university  grad- 
uate, who  drove  about  the  prairie  vend- 
ing patent  medicines. 

Still,  all  the  time  he  longed  for  the 
graceful  presence  of  Constance  Wyl- 
lard,  and  wondered  when  he  would  see 
her  again.  No  news  had  reached  him 
now  for  many  weeks;  there  was  only 
the  one  hurried  letter  whose  message 
was  hope  and  work.  Meanwhile,  away 
back  towards  its  dim  edge  where  the 
stars  shone  brighter  above  the  horizon, 
glimmering  streaks  of  radiance  moved 
across  the  prairie,  while  here  and  there 
wreaths  of  vapor  obscured  the  sweep 
of  indigo.  The  grass  was  tinder  dry, 
and  the  fires,  lighted  how  no  man 
knows,  rioted  among  it  One  grew 
steadily  brighter,  and  when  a  pale  crim- 
son reflection  topped  the  crest  of  a  rise 
several  of  those  present  remembered 
with  misgivings  that  they  had  not 
ploughed  the  full  count  of  furrows 
round  their  possessions,  as  by  law  re- 
quired, which  will  often,  but  not  al- 
ways, check  a  prairie  fire.  Others  also 
regretted  the  fact  that  the  matted  grass 
was  creeping  across  their  guards  again, 
and  so  little  by  little  the  merriment 
slackened,  until  a  clamor  broke  out, 
when  with  a  rapid  beat  of  hoofs  ring- 
ing through  the  deepening  silence  a 
man  on  a  lathered  horse  rode  up  out  of 
the  night. 

**Biggest  fire  I've  seen  for  five  years 
coming  down  from  the  east,"  he  said. 
''Heading  straight  for  Carrington;  even 
the  green  sloo  couldn't  stop  it,  and  Wyl- 


lard's  holding  a  fortune  In  bis  straw- 
pile  granary,  with  his  guards  half 
grown  up." 

Then  one  or  two  of  Imrie's  guests 
said  many  things,  for  they  remembered 
the  ironical  rejection  of  friendly  advice, 
as  others  did  the  manner  in  which  the 
autocrat  of  Carrington  In  time  of 
drought  bargained  for  their  stock.  He 
had  the  means  to  sink  artesian  wells, 
which  they  had  not,  and  must  there- 
fore sell  or  lose  their  stock,  and  all  this 
rose  up  clearly  now.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments an  ugly  thought  entered  Imrie's 
mind.  If  that  wheat  were  destroyed 
one  barrier  between  him  and  Constanee 
Wyllard,  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  bank 
balance,  would  vanish  with  It,  but  he 
also  felt  he  could  not  meet  the  girl's 
clear  eyes  If  he  held  his  hand.  So  he 
flung  it  from  him,  and  in  a  sudden  husk 
sent  his  voice  ringing  across  the  assem- 
bly. 

"There's  a  neighbor's  homestead 
threatened,"  he  said.  "Stop,  yon  need 
not  tell  me— no  man  iuiows  better  that 
he  hasn't  always  a  pleasant  toognei 
but  it's  a  common  danger,  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  help  him.  Who  is  coming  witb 
me?" 

Then  through  the  murmurs  a  wom- 
an's voice  rose  up,  "We  can  nnderstand 
Mr.  Imrie  wanting  to  go.  Who  is  going 
to  help  him  to  please  Constance  Wyl- 
lard?" It  was  die  barmaid  who  spoken 
and  when  a  growl  of  disapproval  an- 
swered her,  Imrie  commenced  again: 

"I  thought  it  was  an  open  secret  that 
Miss  Wyllard  was  in  England,  and  her 
father  had  closed  the  doors  of  Carring- 
ton to  me,"  he  said,  "Some  day,  who 
knows  how  soon  it  may  be,  our  turn 
will  come.  He  staked  heavily  on  it 
and  won  that  crop,  and  if  you  can 
stand  by  and  see  him  ruined  I  can't" 

This  time  there  was  approbation,  and 
the  messenger  said,  "GK>od  man!  Fm 
going.  Jasper  here's  coming  along,  too. 
Miss  Wyllard  is  back  any  way,  with 
that  gilt-edged  Britisher  fooling  round 
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her,  for  I  saw  them  helping  the  old 
man  to  torn  out  the  stock.  Oarrington 
took  It  as  usual,  cool  as  a  blizzard- 
hard  clean  grit  he  is  all  through— with 
his  paid  hands  away  hauling  wheat 
into  the  elevators." 

That  settled  the  matter.  In  frantic 
hurry  they  saddled  or  yoked  the  horses, 
and  ten  minutes  later  with  a  cry  of 
"Good  luck"  from  the  women  ringing 
behind  them,  a  very  mixed  cavalcade 
swept  out  into  the  silence  of  the  moon- 
lit prairie,  leaving  a  yellow-haired 
girl  staring  with  flerce  eyes  after  them. 
There  was  a  thunder  of  hoofs  on  the 
matted  sod,  a  great  bouncing  of  wheels, 
the  clods  whirled  up  in  the  faces  of 
those  who  rode  behind,  and  Imrie,  lead- 
ing the  van,  awaying  easily  to  the  gray 
horse's  strides,  spoke  to  the  double 
team  that  hauled  a  gang-plough  in  his 
box-wagon.  The  beasts  knew  his  voice 
and  responded  gallantly,  the  slender 
wagon  body  creaked  under  its  heavy 
load,  and  even  Jasper,  who  lurched  on 
the  driving  seat,  was  startled  when, 
breast-high  in  crackling  grass  that  went 
down  before  them,  Imrie  rushed  the 
wagon  jolting  through  a  dried-up  sloo, 
like  a  field-gun  badly  needed  going  to 
Che  front 

Then  as  they  pounded  up  the  slope  of 
a  rise  a  wavy  line  of  crimson  appeared 
not  very  far  away  on  the  other  side, 
the  smoke  that  rose  above  it  blotting 
out  the  stars,  and  reaching  the  incline 
the  pace  grew  furious,  for  all  realized 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Reckless  of 
murderous  badger-hole  or  rolling  nig- 
ger-head atone,  neck  and  neck,  or  wheel 
to  wheel,  with  the  weaker  streaming 
away  behind,  pounding,  clattering. 
Jolting,  the  stronger  held  on,  the  cool 
wind  screaming  past  them,  and  spume 
flakes  whirling  up,  until  at  last  a  loom 
of  buildings  rose  out  of  the  prairie,  and 
they  drew  rein  before  the  homestead 
of  Carrington.  Swinging  himself  to 
earth  Imrie  raised  his  broad  felt  hat 
as  he  stood  before  its  owner  and  his 


daughter,  but  Evanson  Wyllard  was 
as  the  messenger  had  said,  a  hard  man 
all  through,  and  there  was  neither 
panic  nor  dismay  in  face  or  bearing 
as  he  waited  them. 

**We  heard  a  fire  was  coming  this 
way  in  a  hurry.  These  were  my  guests 
to-night,  and  I  brought  them  along  to 
help,"  said  Imrie;  and  the  grim  auto- 
crat answered  quietly,  '*!  am  much  in- 
debted to  all  of  you.  As  It  happens, 
also,  my  men  are  away." 

**No  time  to  food  in  talking,"  shouted 
the  breathless  Jasper.  '*Where*s  your 
ploughs,  Carrington?  Some  one  turn 
out  and  hitch  on  his  fresh  horses,"  and 
inside  five  minutes  Imrie  found  him- 
self gripping  the  lines  of  the  big  gang- 
plough.  Nevertheless,  the  hands  that 
clenched  them  had,  for  a  moment,  held 
the  slender  fingers  of  Ck>nstance  Wyl- 
lard, and  her  low  voice  even  then  vi- 
brated in  his  ears,  "He  will  never  for- 
get it;  I  know  his  ways.  It  was  like 
you,  Hany." 

"I'm  used  to  horses  if  I'm  not  much 
of  a  farmer,"  said  a  voice  close  by. 
"You  seem  to  be  managing  things.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do?"  and  Imrie 
glancing  round,  saw  his  rival,  Wyl- 
lard's  distant  kinsman. 

"Tes;  you  can  find  grain-bags  and 
soak  them  at  the  well.  When  the 
smoke  rolls  down  thick  come  back  to 
me,"  he  answered,  hnrriedly,  and  there 
was  a  crackle  of  matted  fibres  as  the^ 
triple  shares  of  the  gang-plough  ripped 
through  the  sod,  while  Imrie  looked 
over  his  shoulder  a  moment.  Behind 
him  rose  the  splendid  wooden  buildings 
of  Carrington  with  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  wheat  lying  in  several  huge 
strawplle  granaries.  These  are  mere 
mounds  of  straw  heaped  many  feet 
thick  about  a  willow  framing  which 
when  packed  by  wind  and  snow,  form 
an  efllcient  store.  In  front  stretched 
the  flickering  wall  of  flre,  and  their 
task  was  simply  to  plough  a  broad 
belt  of  furrows  between  it  and  its  prey. 
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Then  he  shouted  to  the  hones,  the 
whip  cracked  like  a  rifle,  and  the  black 
loam  curled  in  waves  away  from  the 
mould-board's  slide,  while,  with  a  great 
trampling,  single  ploughs  and  teams 
came  surging  along  behind. 

Before  they  reached  the  turning  a 
B^a  of  fire  came  roaring  slowly  and  ir- 
resistiMy  towards  them  across  the  tin- 
dery   grass,  while  wisps    of    pungent 
smoke  blew  down  into  Imrie*s  eyes. 
The  beasts  plunged  viciously,  and  he 
had  to  hurry  to  the  leaders'  heads,  for 
that  was  a  double  team,  while  he  was 
several  times  lifted  from  his  feet  when 
they  strove  to  rear  upright    But  he 
restrained  them,  and  was  flung  down 
and  trodden  on  when  they  reached  the 
turning,    only    to  rise    agaiai   hatless, 
gasping,  with  blood  upon  his  face,  to 
lead  the  gang-plough  backflrst  along  the 
return  line.    With  a  cloud  of  sparks 
hurled  aloft  by  the  draught  it  made, 
the  great  crimson  crescent,  roaring  hor- 
ribly, was  close  upon  them  now,  and 
he  could  scarcely  see  the  teams  behind 
through  the  wreaths  of  smoke.    The 
horses  were  nearly  frantic,  and  would 
have  mastered   him,   but   an   English 
voice  came  out  of  the  vapor,  "Rather 
wild,  are  they  not?   Let  me  help  you," 
and  Imrie  was  glad  to  frankly  accept 
his  rival's  assistance.      It  needed  the 
utmost  strength  of  both  to  hold  the 
beasts  to  their  work,  but  they  cheered 
on  one  another,  and  the  treble  furrow 
was   finished   somehow,    while,    when 
Imrie  slipped  the  clevis  at  the  end  of 
it,  the  team  bolted  incontinently. 

Then  through  the  thud  of  hoofs  and 
crackling  of  the  fire,  whose  fierce  heat 
already  scorched  them,  Jasper's  voice 
rang  out,  "Let  the  beasts  all  go.  Guess 
they'll  find  their  own  way  clear  of  it 
Handy  with  the  grain  bags;  there's  an- 
other circus  just  beginning  now." 

The  wet  saclos  were  soaked  ready. 
Wyllard  and  his  daughter  had  seen  to 
that,  while,  when  Constance  staggered 
towards  him,  dripping,  under  a  heavy 


burden,  Imrie  ceaaed  his  protests  as 
with  the  glare  of  the  flame  upon  ber 
face  she  said,  "When  the  rest  are  do- 
ing so  much,  I  must  take  my  part; 
toa" 

The  flre  rolled  up  to  the  first  of  the 
furrows,  and  halted  a  moment  there, 
stretching  out  tongues  of  fliame  towards 
the  withered  grass  tufts  that  showed 
between,  ready  to  seise  upon  them  asa 
bridge  to  help  it  across  to  ttie  wealth 
of  fuel  waiting  behind.  Sometimes  It 
also  passed  that  bridge,  but  scorched 
and  panting  men  stretched  out  alcHig 
the  line  flung  themselves  upon  It  and 
thrashed  it  down  with  the  soaked  bags. 
Here  and  there  wind-blown  sparks  to(A 
hold,  and  amid  hoarse  shouting  a  dosen 
fresh  flres  started  at  once,  while  in 
answer  blackened  men,  whose  dotiilng 
smouldered  in  places,  poured  In  and 
strove  to  smother  the  kidpient  Uaae. 
They  fought  the  flame  with  the  same 
dogged  endurance  thAt  sustained  them 
in  their  struggle  against  ftost  and 
drought  and  for  a  mad  i^pace  tiie  battle 
went  on  in  heat  like  that  of  a  furnace, 
and  a  smother  of  suffocating  Tap<Mr. 
Then  a  further  shout  was  raised  that 
one  granary  biased,  and  Imrie,  with  his 
rival,  was  flrst  to  rush  towards  the 
sheet  of  flame.  "Not  very  nice  to  look 
at"  gasped  the  latter,  who,  by  this 
time,  had  been  turned  Into  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle. "Still,  if  you  know  how  to  start 
I'll  help  you.  Best  fun,  if  there  wasn't 
so  much  at  stake,  I've  had  for  many  a 
day." 

The  flre  was  licking  the  lower  side  of 
the  huge  strawplle  and  the  two  stood 
breathless  a  moment  while  Imrie  con- 
sidered a  plan  of  attack.  Then  as  they 
moved  towards  it  Jasper  grasped  his 
shoulder.  "Gome  back,  you  idiots,"  he 
<sald.  "All  the  men  on  this  prairie 
couldn't  save  it  now.  I'll  fell  you  with 
the  shovel  before  you  try  it  No  use 
burning  yourself  to  death  for  nothing." 
Recognizing  the  attempt  was  hopeless 
rather   than    that   it  was   dangerous. 
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they  did  so,  while  next  moment  a 
breathless  roar  of  triumph  went  up,  for 
two  divided  walls  of  fire  passed  on 
down  wind  across  the  prairie,  and,  save 
for  the  one  burning  strawpile,  Garrlng- 
ton  homestead  stood  unharmed  be- 
tween. Blackened,  dripping,  burned, 
with  a  nasty  pain  in  his  side,  Imrle 
followed  by  the  others,  approached  its 
entrance;  and  Wyllard,  who  was  in 
almost  as  evil  a  case,  raised  his  hat  as 
he  met  them  and  said,  with  an  unusual 
tremor  in  his  voice:  *'Men  and  neigh- 
bors, I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you 
for  what  you  have  done  this  night,  and 
I  ask  the  forgiveness  of  some  for  any 
ill-considered  things  I  may  have  said. 
There  are  events,  which,  as  perhaps 
one  or  two  of  you  know,  embitter  the 
temper  of  any  man.  And  now.  In  token 
of  a  new  friendship,  will  you  favor  me 
by  accepting  my  hospitality?  Mr. 
Imrie,  I  would  like  a  few  words  with 
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you. 

The  men  refused  civilly— their  wives 
would  be  anxious  about  them,  they 
said;  but  when  Constance  Wyllard, 
with  a  light  in  her  eyes,  also  thanked 
them,  a  hoarse  cheer  went  up,  and  she 
blushed  when  another  for  Imrie  follow- 
ing it  died  away  far  down  the  fire- 
seamed  prairie.  Walking  very  stiffly, 
for  his  side  pained  him,  Imrie  ap- 
proached the  threshold  of  Wyllard's 
house,  where  he  said,  "Those  are  my 
friends  behind.  The  last  time  we  met 
you  did  not  treat  me  as  such.  May  I 
ask  upon  what  footing  you  receive  me 
now?" 

Then  Wyllard's  face  softened,  and 
his  gray  moustache  twitched  as  he  si- 
lently held  out  his  hand  to  him.  Imrle 
staggered  as  he  passed  into  the  long, 
birch-built  hall,  where  the  heads  of 
wolves  and  deer  reeled  before  him, 
then  tried  to  recover  himself,  saying, 
"It  is  nothing.  One  of  the  horses 
kicked  me,  I  think,*'  as  Constance  Wyl- 
lard with  a  low  cry  ran  towards  him. 

Still,  two  men  had  seen  and  read  the 


look  in  her  face.  One  was  her  English 
suitor,  and  he  set  his  teeth  as  he  slipped 
out  into  the  night,  while  the  autocrat 
of  Carrington  smiled  grimly.  He  recog- 
nized the  Inevitiible,  for  he  loved  his 
daughter  after  his  own  fashion,  and  It 
hurt  him  to  yield.  Then  Jasper,  who 
had  come  in  for  the  keg  of  cider  which 
Constance  Wyllard  insisted  upon  the 
helpers  emptying  by  way  of  a  stirrup- 
cup,  created  a  needed  diversion  by  seis- 
ing Imrie's  arm  and  saying,  "Used  up? 
no  wonder,  after  being  stamped  on  by  a 
double  team.  With  due  respect  to  Miss 
Wyllard,  we're  going  to  take  him  home. 
Mrs.  Jasper's  great  on  doctoring,  and 
we  owe  Imrie  conaideraMe." 

Imrie  felt  too  dizzy  to  protest;  what 
Wyllard  said  he  could  not  recall,  but  he 
remembered  that  when  some  one  propped 
him  against  bags  of  prairie  hay  in 
a  wagon,  it  was  Constance  who  placed 
iiie  cushion  under  his  head.  Then  with 
mutual  goodwill  the  settlers  drove* 
away,  making  the  night  unlovely  with 
strange  songs  of  victory,  while  Imrie 
leaned  back  on  the  haysacks  In  half- 
dazed  content,  and  almost  forgot  the 
pain  he  felt  The  portly  Mrs.  Jasper, 
who  tied  bandages  round  him,  said 
there  were  no  bones  broken;  then  she 
smeared  oil  on  the  worst  of  the  bums, 
and  gave  him  something  cool  to  drink 
after  which  he  sank  into  a  sleep  that 
lasted  ten  hours,  while  it  was  about  the 
time  he  wakened  that  the  young  Bng- 
lishman  entered  Wyllard's  room. 

"It's  hard  to  explain,  sir,  but  I'm 
going  back— to  get  over  it,"  he  said. 
"I  saw  Miss  Wyllard's  face  when  he 
came  in,  and  I  know  after  last  night 
there  isn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  me. 
He  seems  a  very  fine  fellow,  too;  your 
pardon,  I  really  cannot  help  it— con- 
found him!" 

Then  the  ruler  of  Carrington  smiled 
drily  as  he  answered,  "Spoken  well 
and  straightforwardly.  I  had  already 
formed  the  same  opinion." 

It  was  two  days  later  when  Imrie, 
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who  had  lost  some  of  his  usual  color 
and  stiU  moved  stiflay,  was  driven  over 
to  Carrln^on,  and  spent  half  an  hour 
in  private  with  Its  owner,  who  had  re- 
quested him  to  do  so.  What  passed  be- 
tween them  only  the  two  men  knew, 
but  Imrie  went  straight  from  that  in- 
terview into  the  presence  of  Constance 
Wyllard,  and  felt  when  at  last  her 
tiead  rested  on  his  shoulder,  that  he 

The  Argoflj. 


would  have  fougrht  prairie  fires  forever 
for  such  a  consummation.  There  was 
a  wedding  later,  when  for  the  first  time 
since  Its  building,  all  the  settlers  with- 
in a  radius  of  twenty  miles  assembled 
at  Garrington,  and,  somewhat  against 
his  wishes,  Imrie's  bride  did  not  come 
to  him  empty-handed,  for  that  harvest 
had  set  his  feet  at  last  upcm  the  road  to 
prosperity. 

Fofold  Blwdlott. 


A  BUN  THBOUOH  ST.  HELENA.* 


Our  first  view  of  St  Helena  gave  the 
singular  impression  of  a  huge  enshroud- 
ed mummy  lying  stretched  upon  its 
back,  the  King  and  Queen  Peaks  on  the 
left  giving  the  idea  of  feet  the  Turk's 
Head  in  the  centre  looking  like  hands 
folded  in  front  and  the  great  Bam 
Bock  representing  a  monster  head.  The 
thin  veil  of  mist  brooding  over  the 
Island  obscured  for  the  time  details 
in  the  landscape  so  as  to  heii^ten  the 
somewhat  weird  appearance.  As  we 
drew  nearer,  the  rain  ceased  and,  clear 
and  imposing  before  us,  stood  St  Hel- 
ena as  a  solid  fortress  of  rock.  We 
sailed  for  some  time  close  under  the 
great  sea  walls,  and  were  charmed  with 
the  prismatic  coloring  cast  by  the  ris- 
ing sun  on  the  damp,  bare  battlements 
of  rock.  As  we  kept  on.  Flagstaff  Hill, 
rising  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet  and  the 
Sugar  Loaf— a  striking,  conical-shaped 
hill  of  nearly  that  altitude— came  in 
view.  At  the  foot  of  the  latter  are  two 
batteries,  one  at  a  hundred  and  another 
at  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  both  adding  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  place.  In  Flagstaff  Bay,  be- 
tween the  Bam  and  Sugar  Loaf,  flew 

*  Thla  sketch  wac  wrttten  ■ome  yean  tloce. 
bat  we  give  it  aa  ploturioff  features  of  penna- 
oent  loterest. 


hundreds    of    sea-birds,    same   white* 
others  dark-brown,  fishing  yigorously* 
and  presenting  In  foMeon  vivaaU  a  prov- 
erb of  their  own— "It*s  the  early  bird 
that  catches  tiie  fish.*'      About  seven 
o'clock  we  rounded  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and 
slowly  crept  southwest  down  the  coast 
towards  the  anchorage,  which  extends 
only  about   a   mile   from   the   shore. 
Every  Instant  as  we  forged  aiiead  new 
points  of  interest  met  us;  precipitous 
gorges,  with  sides  of  barren  rock  run- 
ning back  until  they  revealed  some  dis> 
tant  Island  oasis  of  spring-green  grass, 
overlooked  by  a  white-faced     house; 
great  masses  of  scorlated  rock  of  many 
shapes,  every  peak  of  which,  facing  the 
sea,  seemed  to  bear  a  battery  or  hold 
on  its  shoulders  a  cannon.   'Before  we 
had    reached    Bnpert    Bay,     Jame^s 
Town,  stood  revealed  in  so  far  as  pro- 
jecting Munden  Point  will  allow.    And 
very  well  it  looked  with  its  old-fash- 
ioned quay,  its  pretty  church  spire  and 
white  houses  wedged  in  between  hUls 
of  no  mean  elevation,  starting  up  pre> 
cipitously  on  either  sid& 

After  landing,  one  of  our  first  expedi* 
tions  was  to  Ladder  Hill— the  western 
promontory  of  James's  Bay,  which 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  an  alti- 
tude of  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Straight 
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up  the  face  of  the  monDtaln,  startnig 
from  near  St  Jfame8'«  Church  and  the 
Entrance  Gates,  climbs  the  far-famed 
ladder  which  gives  the  hlU  its  name. 
I  suppose  there  Is  no  other  such  ladder 
In  the  world,  which  I  understand  is 
903  feet  in  length,  602  feet  high,  has 
a  slope  of  thirty-two  degrees,  havmg 
099  wooden  steps  and  one  9ione  one! 
each  step  rising  eleven  inches.  The 
carriage  drive  which  we  were  now  as- 
cending at  a  very  vigorous  speed  is  a 
steep  zigzag  road  nine  feet  in  breadth, 
and  hedged  In  by  a  rubble  wall,  about 
a  foot  thick  and  three  feet  high.  With 
the  slight  drawback  of  one  or  two 
short,  light  showers,  this  drive  wafl 
most  exhllarathig.  Every  moment  our 
view  of  town  and  bay  became  more 
perfect,  and  the  atmosphere  continually 
lighter  and  more  bracing.  Then  the  as- 
cent was  replete  with  incidents  novel  to 
us.  Every  hundred  yards,  at  least,  we 
encount««d  bare-footed  natives  with 
donkeys— one,  two,  three,  sometimes 
six  or  eight— variously  laden,  but  chief- 
ly with  gorse  from  the  highlands  for 
firewood.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  way,  and  the  waywardness  of  the 
donkeys,  some  coaxing  and  applica- 
tions of  *'waddy"  on  the  one  side  and 
engineering  on  the  other  were  required 
at  times  before  we  could  pass. 

Here  and  everywhere  we  were  streck 
with  the  walking  capacities  of  the  St 
Helenists— very  young,  middle-aged 
and  very  old  and  withered  people 
tramping  up  hill  and  down  dale  with 
lithe  and  elastic  step. 

On  the  summit  of  Ladder  Hill  are  the 
fort  and  extensive  barracks,  built  of 
stone,  where  once  stood  the  public  gib- 
bet on  which  history  telleth  "criminals 
were  hung  in  chains  In  full  view  of 
the  town  and  harbor."  On  the  ridges 
above,  to  the  left  Is  the  Observatory 
established  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany over  fifty  years  ago,  and  long  fal- 
len hito  disuse.  I  should  have  chron- 
icled earlier  that  our  carUge  had  six 
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followers  on  foot,  each  carriage  and 
horseman  having  a  gamin,  who  attached 
himself  as  page-in-walting  for  the  day. 
This  institution  of  boy-hanger-on  would 
doubtless  prove  a  superlative  nuisance 
when  the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  worn 
off;  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
they  provided  us  wKh  a  good  deal  of 
recurrent  amusement  and  gave  a  pleas- 
ing feeling  of  being  in  "furrin*  parts" 
to  the  day's  excursion,  which  was 
worth  the  "tips"  disbursed  in  the  even- 
ing. Up  and  down  hill,  whether  we 
travelled  fast  or  slow,  over  pebbles, 
couch-grass,  brc^en  metal  or  rock,  like 
shadows  they  pursued  us,  and  when- 
ever their  eyes  caught  ours  they  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear.  Gates  met  wltii  en 
mute  they  opened,  running  on  before; 
they  put  on  and  took  off  when  required 
the  peculiar  "shoe"  brakes  of  our 
phaetons;  held  the  saddle-horses  when 
wanted,  and  when  we  told  them  gath- 
ered ferns  and  wlldflowers. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  Longwood  was 
across  a  deep  and  wide  gorge  of  barren 
rock.  The  Interest  In  Longwood  is  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  its  con- 
nection with  the  great  exile,  for  not 
even  a  very  imaginative  local  guide* 
book  could  call  the  sight  highly  pic- 
turesque, for  it  is  flat  with  the  dusky 
"Haystack  peak"  for  a  distant  back- 
ground. About  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Longwood,  and  beside  Hal- 
ley's  Mount,  where  the  celebrated 
astronomer  had  his  Observatory  during 
the  years  he  was  on  the  island,  study- 
ing and  classifying  the  stars  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  is  the  hamlet  of 
Huts*  Gate.  The  drive  from  James's 
Town  to  Longwood,  with  stoppages, 
took  us  two  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

All  of  us  were  gratified  when  we 
found  the  Longwood  hostelry  to  be  a 
neat  cottage,  in  the  middle  of  a  garden, 
in  which  were  growing  bananas,  etc, 
and  offering  for  our  accommodation 
large  and  comfortably  furnished  par- 
lor and  dining-room.    It  was  amusing 
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to  see  how  we  revelled  in  a  walk  on 
the  grass-plot  and  In  the  garden,  glory- 
ing in  being  once  more  on  terra  firma. 
All  were  in  the  best  of  tempers,  and  not 
unlike  schoolboys  out  for  a  holiday. 
When  the  first  effervescence  of  spirits 
bad  passed  off  we  betook  ourselves  to 
the  parlor  and  the  latest  English  papers. 
Then  came  the  summons,  which  re- 
quired no  repetition,  and  in  a  twinkling 
one  of  the  merriest  and  best-natured 
parties  I  ever  saw  closed  around  the 
dining-room  table.  We  were  waited 
upon  by  a  comely,  neatly  attired,  black- 
eyed  native  dansel,  «md  the  lunch  which 
she  spread  for  us  was  voted,  without  a 
dissentient  voice,  a  masterpiece  of 
country  victualling.  The  table  laughed 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  ham  and 
eggs,  snow-wiiite  bread  and  freshest 
butter,  jugs  of  milk,  plates  of  bananas 
and  figs.  To  appreciate  the  situation,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  had  been 
three  months  at  sea  without  tasting 
fresh  butter,  eggs  or  fresh  fruit  Re- 
freshed and  in  amiable  mood,  we  start- 
ed in  a  body  to  see  th^  sights. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  up  a  well-grassed  incline,  dotted 
over  with  yellow  everlastings,  brought 
us  to  the  home  of  Napoleon's  ruined 
hopes,  the  nest  of  this  rock-bound  cage. 
Of  this  famous  domicile  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  It  is  not  as  it  was 
when  Bonaparte  lived  in  it.  The  walls 
are  the  same  and  the  rooms  look  some- 
what as  they  did  to  him,  but  the  whole 
interior  of  the  house  is  of  modem  work« 
manship,  though,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  original.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the 
visitor  to  Lrongwood  sees  the  rooms  in 
which  the  famous  Frenchman  lived, 
and  in  a  sense  he  sees  but  a  copy  of 
them.  Notwithstanding  that  such  are 
the  facts,  I  felt  a  real  interest  in  the 
place,  scanning  the  various  chambers 
with  sympathy,  and  henceforth  Napo- 
leon's banishment  and  the  enforced  sea- 
son of  calm  which  succeeded  his  turbid 
European  lifewill  be  realized  and  under- 


stood by  me  as  never  before.  The 
house  is  an  old-fashioned  rambling  cot- 
tage, with  a  flight  of  four  or  five  steps 
leading  up  to  the  front  door. 

According  to  a  local  historian  this 
building  was  originally  a  farmhouse^ 
and  was  at  the  time  Napoleon  arrived 
on  the  island  occupied  as  a  country 
residence  by  the  Lieutenant-€k>vemor, 
Being  selected  for  the  Emperor,  the 
present  front  room  with  the  veranda 
attached  was  added  to  the  building  by 
Sir  G.  Cockburn,  and  formed  the  bil- 
liard-room and  salon  de  reception. 

As  we  entered,  a  young  lady,  daugh- 
ter of  the  French  officer  in  charge  of 
the  property— M.  F.  D.  C.  Morilleaa— 
received  us  and  showed  us  through  tiie 
rooms.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here, 
what  is  not,  I  think,  generally  known, 
that  the  old  house  at  Longwood  with 
three  acres  of  land  about  it,  and  also 
twenty-three  acres  in  Napoleon's  Vale 
where  the  famous  exile  was  buried, 
was  purchased  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment from  the  private  owners  la  1858 
at  a  cost  of  £5,100,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his 
heirs  in  perpetuity.  Both  Longwood 
and  the  tomb  are  looked  after  by  the 
officer  before  referred  to,  who  is  a  civil 
servant  of  the  French  Grovemment.  The 
house  was  quite  destitute  of  furniture 
with  the  exception  of  small  pier-glasses 
in  a  couple  of  the  rooms.  Mural  no- 
tices in  French  and  English  in  the  vari- 
ous apartments  reveal  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  put  during  the  resi- 
dency of  Napoleon.  There  were  recep- 
tion, drawing  and  dining-rooms,  writ- 
ing office,  bedroom,  bath  and  dressing 
rooms  and  a  billiard-room  which  could 
not  contain  a  full-sheed  table.  None  of 
the  apartments  are  lofty,  and  the  house 
could  never  have  been  remarkably 
cheerful. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
house  to  the  visitor  is  the  aaUm  of  the 
Emperor,  as  the  wall  notices  name  it, 
because  as  one  has  humorously  said. 
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there  is  BomeliKing  in  U.     This  room* 
which  measures  21  feet  x  15  feet,  wa« 
used  by  Napoleoo  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  as  a  bedroom,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  "here  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1821,  the  Emperor  breathed  his  last" 
On  that  day,  it  is  related,  "the  island 
was  swept  by  a  most  tremendous  storm, 
which  tore  up  many  trees  by  the  roots." 
The  spot  where  he  died  is  marlced  off 
by  a  plain  wooden  railing  which  en- 
closes a  space,  7  feet  x  5  feet,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  marble,  laurel- 
crowned  bust  of  the  great  General  from 
a  cast  talcen  after  death.    Suspended 
below  the  bust  and  in  front  of  the  ped- 
estal (alas!  that  these  words  will  recall 
Mark  Twain's  excruciating  Jolce)  hangs 
a  wreath  of  immortelles,  from  which 
one  of  our  party  with  the  true  relic- 
hunter's  instinct  annexes,  unobserved, 
a  white  leaf.   In  the  billiard-room  is 
the  Visitor's  Book,  in  which,  following 
the  multitude  of  cosmopolitan  pilgrims, 
we  inscribed  our  names  and  addresses. 
Looking  back  to  earlier  pages  of  tlM 
book,  I  was  interested  hi  reading  nu- 
merous warm  expressions  of  love  for 
the  great  warrior  which  French  sol- 
diers, visiting  Lrongwood  from  time  to 
time,  had  appended  to  their  signatures. 
In  this  room  also  various  knick-knacks 
made  on  the  iskind,  photos  of  the  house 
and  other  curios,  are  exposed  for  sale, 
and  of  course  we  each  of  us  took  away 
somethhig  as  a  souvenir.    Upstairs  in  a 
wing  of  the  house  is  a  row  of  attics, 
which  had  probably  been  used  by  the 
servants.    I  expended  much  energy  in 
climbing  up  the  narrow  staircase,  and 
was  not  rewarded  for  the  exhaustive 
effort 

About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  old 
house,  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  is  the 
one-storied  mansion  built  for  Napoleon 
by  the  British  Government  which,  al- 
though, as  we  were  informed,  he  used 
daily  to  visit  it  while  it  was  a-building, 
he  never  occupied— dying  before  it  was 
quite  finished.    It  is  substantially  con- 


structed of  stone,  and  has  fifty-six 
rooms  of  various  sises.  New  Long- 
wood  has  an  elevation  of  1,700  feet 
above  the  sea.  Being  shown  into  the 
drawing-room— a  spacious  and  suitably 
furnished  apartment  in  the  right  wing 
—we  spent  a  short  time  conversing  and 
examining  works  of  art,  etc  We  were 
here  shown  a  small  carte-de-vislte  pho- 
tograph of  the  late  Prince  Imperial, 
bearing  the  autograph  of  the  ex-Em- 
press Eugenie,  presented  to  M.  Mmil- 
leau  by  the  Empress  on  July  12,  1880, 
when  she  visited  St  Helena  on  her 
mournful  return  from  Zululand,  the 
scene  of  her  son's  violent  death  by  the 
assegai  of  a  savage. 

Before  leaving  we  gathered  in  the 
Longwood  grounds  a  few  fiowers  and 
leaves  to  keep  as  tokens.  After  hur- 
riedly swallowing  a  cup  of  coffee,  pro- 
vided without  extra  charge  by  the  po- 
lite young  hostess  of  the  restaurant 
we  Jumped  into  our  phaeton  and  rat- 
tled after  our  friends,  who  had  gone 
on  some  time  before.  Our  way  now  lay 
down  a  steep,  zigzag  road  to  the  green 
and  secluded  retreat  about  a  mile  off, 
where  Napoleoo  most  loved  to  wander, 
and  where  on  his  decease  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixth 
of  his  exile,  his  remains  were  laid  to 
rest  Here  they  lay  for  nineteen  years, 
attracting  troops  of  visitors  to  the 
island  and  the  tomb,  until  in  1840  the 
body  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  re-en- 
tombed under  the  dome  of  the  Inval- 
ides.  It  is  a  romantic  spot— a  moun- 
tain-sh^tered  nook  clothed  with  green- 
ery and  pines,  and  looking  down  Into 
a  barren  ravine  signiflcaoitly  known  as 
•The  Devil's  Punchbowl."  The  tomb, 
so  long  unoccupied,  was  still  kept  when 
I  saw  it  much  as  it  was  forty-five 
years  ago,  though  there  is  now  neither 
tombstone  nor  tablet  the  ground  about 
it  being  enclosed  by  a  circular  wooden 
railing,  and  the  spot  itself,  which  Is 
covered  with  slabs,  by  an  iron  palisad- 
ing some  ten  feet  square.    Fringing  the 
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geranlnms.   On  a  ledge  above  the  tomb     delighted  to  drink. 

Is    the  little  sUme-lipped    well,   from  John  Walker, 

Hm  Leimn  Hoar. 


THE  DREAMER. 

Ah!  let  me  leave  the  dost  and  glare 
Of  urban  streets  for  hidden  rills; 

Let  me  catch  summer's  robe,  and  share 
The  lonely  comfort  of  the  hiUsu 

Or  in  some  dim  and  distant  vale 
Where  late  spring  flowers  linger  yet. 

And  some  impassioned  nightingale 
8lngs  above  banks  of  violet, 

'At  the  rapt  hour  when  evening  loves 
To  kiss  the  forriiead  of  tiie  world. 

When  bushed  are  all  the  drowsy  doves, 
And  erery  roving  wing  is  furled, 

Grant  me  to  He  and  muse  away 
The  memory  of  our  modem  life; 

Let  me  forget  the  age  of  clay 
In  all  its  weariness  and  strife. 

Or  on  the  bank  where  sighing  reeds 
Are  sung  to  slumber  by  the  stream 

Leave  me,  remote  from  jostling  creeds, 
Conflicting  cultures,  In  a  dream 

Of  brigM  Arcadia  yet  unbanned. 
And  that  dead  epocfh  ot  old  Greece 

When  mighty  heroes  Argo  manned. 
All  amorous  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

So  shall  I  climb  the  stair  of  Jove 
And  drink  of  the  Olympian  wine, 

Or  hear  Demeter  sigh  for  love 
Of  her  enravished  Proserpine. 

Within  the  sunburnt  walls  of  Troy 
The  maids  are  fair,  the  men  are  strong; 

I  see  the  glittering  troops  deploy.— 
The  bands  of  mighty  warriors  throng 
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Towards  tlie  city  sate;  I  see 
The  lovely,  languid  Spartan  Qoeen^ 

And,  near  tier«  pale  Andromacbe, 
One  white  hand  lifted  np  to  acreen 

Her  anxious  eyes  from  noon-tide  gl^ie, 
Searching  for  Hector's  haughty  crest. 

And  Cressid,  iwith  tier  rippling  hair. 
Of  aU  f raH  things  tlie  loveliest 

Hie  Oates  of  Hell  unclose  to  me, 
(And  Cerberus  hangs  his  triple  head. 

Before  me  pass  in  panoply 
The  splendid  legions  of  the  dead. 

I  am  the  Lord  of  ail  the  past, 
The  tyrant  of  the  land  of  dreams; 

Yea—  in  this  worid  the  least  and  last— 
I  am  the  God  of  that  which  seems. 


Tbe  SpccUtor. 


So  let  me  flee  this  noisy  age; 

Blot  out  my  name  from  memory's  scroll; 
Leave  me  my  dreamer's  heritage, 

The  secret  kingdom  of  the  soul. 

BX.  John  Lueas. 


OLD  BETTY  AND  HER  LADYSHIP. 


Old  Betty  Perldns  lived  In  one  room 
in  the  Borough.  She  was  not  largely 
blessed  with  this  world's  goods,  but 
Heaven  had  endowed  her  with  a  cheery 
soul,  and  she  looked  out  on  life  with 
serene  old  eyes  that  saw  the  bright  side 
of  things  by  preference  to  the  dark, 
and  believed  firmly  in  good  times  to 
come— somewhen,  somewhere. 

She  lived  in  a  third-floor  back,  and 
although  her  room  contained  the  mini- 
mum number  of  articles  possible  for  a 
minimum  degree  of  comfort,  she  kept 
everything  scrupulously  clean  and  neat, 
and  '*and  that  is  always  something,"  as 
she  was  wont  to  say. 

Nobody  ever  came  to  see  her,  except 
her  immediate  neighbors,  who  resorted 
to  old  Betty  to  pour  out  their  woes  into 


her  sympathising  ears.  And  how  it 
had  come  about  I  do  not  know,  but  no 
district  visitor  ever  visited  Betty,  or 
had  ever  done  so  In  all  the  old  lady's 
long  life  and  she  went  on  her  serene 
independent  way,  unhelped  by  any  or- 
ganisation, parochial  or  otherwise,  get- 
ting along  as  best  she  could. 

She  was  a  simple,  kindly  old  soul* 
and  there  was  no  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood who  had  not  a  good  word  for  her. 

One  afternoon  Betty  sat  al<me  in  her 
little  room,  resting,  at  the  cooduskMi 
of  her  "bit  of  cleaning,"  and  watching 
the  kettle  preparing  to  boil  for  her  cop 
of  tea.  Her  sole  companion,  a  canavy, 
in  a  small  cage  by  the  window,  mm 
singing  his  very  best,  because  a  tag 
ray  of  sunshUie  had  contrived  to  atrag)* 
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gle  between  the  tall  hoofles  opposite 
and  to  shine  into  the  third^oor  back. 
Its  coming  dieered  the  canarj,  and  old 
Betty  nodded  and  smiled  as  the  bird 
sang. 

There  was  a  footstep  on  the  stairs— 
a  slow,  unaccustomed  footstep,  but  the 
canary's  voice  was  so  loud  that  old 
Betty  did  not  hear  the  outside  sound, 
until  a  knock  at  the  door  made  her 
start  up  hastHy. 

"Well,  there,  my  dear,"  she  said  later 
to  a  neighbor,  "you  coidd  a'  kno<dced 
me  down  with  a  feather  when  I  opened 
that  there  door.  I  never  see  nothin' 
Uke  her  in  my  life!" 

For  standing  on  Betty  Perkins's 
threshold  was  the  very  smartest  lady 
Betty's  eyes  had  ever  fallen  upon.  She 
was  tall  and  graceful  and  faultlessly 
dressed.  She  held  a  parasol  in  one 
hand,  a  parcel  in  the  other.  She  panted 
a  little,  out  of  breath,  after  her  long 
climb  up  the  stairs. 

Betty  took  the  initiative,  being,  so 
irtie  felt,  on  her  own  ground. 

"Was  there  anything  I  could  do  for 
you  ma'am?"  she  asked,  looking  at  the 
smart  lady  with  kindly  eyes. 

"I  came  to  pay  you  a  visit,"  the  lady 
answered— "I  am  going  to  visit  in  this 
neighborhood,"  Her  voice  was  conde- 
scending; she  gathered  her  skirts  dain- 
tily about  her,  and  looked  expectantly 
at  Betty. 

"I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you, 
ma'am,"  the  old  woman  said,  in  a  be- 
wildered tone;  "will  you  please  to 
come  in?"  And  she  drew  the  door 
wider  open,  that  her  visitor  might  en- 
ter. "And  will  you  please  sit  down?" 
she  added,  drawing  forward  the  one 
chair— a  somewhat  dilapidated  cane 
one. 

The  smart  lady  seated  herself,  her 
skirts  still  held  closely  round  her. 

"Which  my  room  was  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin,"  Betty  said  afterwards,  a 
little  resentfully  to  a  friend. 

''And  what  is  your  name?"  the  lady 


asked,  and  the  faintest  flicker  of  sur- 
prise crossed  her  face  as  Betty  seated 
herself  upon  the  only  other  seat  in  the 
room,  namely*  the  bed. 

"My  name  is  Perkins,"  Betty  an- 
swered, simply,  "and  I  haven't  tiie 
pleasure  of  luiowing  your  name, 
ma'am." 

The  lady  stared. 

"Oh!  my  name  is  Lady  Allerton,"  she 
said,  shortly,  "and  I  am  coming  to  visit 
down  here." 

"Do  you  live  in  these  parts,  may  I 
ask,  ma'am?" 

"Oh,  no!  I  live  a  long  way  from  here 
—In  Eaton  Square.  Do  you  live  <Hily 
in  one  room?"  she  added,  glancing 
round  it  with  curious  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
"It  must  be  rather  cramped,  I  should 
think—" 

"Well,  no,  ma'am,  I  don't  seem  to 
find  it  so.  There's  only  me,  yon  see, 
and  one  old  woman  don't  seem  to  take 
much  room,  do  she?  And  I  couldn't 
manage  not  to  pay  for  m(»«  than  the 
one  room.  Rents  Is  rather  high  in 
these  parts,"  she  added,  apologetically. 

"But  I  suppose  you  can  get  help  from 
the  parish,  and  things?"  her  ladyship 
asked,  vaguely. 

Betty  drew  herself  up  a  little,  but  if 
her  tone  was  a  trifle  stiff  it  was  still 
very  courteous.  She  knew  the  rules  of 
hospitality  and  politeness. 

"Oh,  no,  ma'am!  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
don't  have  no  call  to  go  to  the  parish, 
nor  nothing  of  that,  and  I  hope  I  never 
may  have.  Me  and  my  pore  husband 
we  put  away  a  mite,  and  what  with 
odd  Jobs  for  the  neighbors  and  that,  I 
make  my  seven  shillings  a  week."  She 
spoke  proudly. 

"But  you  can't  live  on  thatr'  A  faint 
incredulous  smile  crept  over  the  smart 
lady's  face. 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  and  pay  my  three 
pence  a  week  to  the  burial  club,  too," 
Betty  answered  with  pride. 

"Dear  me.  It's  very  surprising!  I 
read,  you  know,  about  how  the  poor 
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live,  but  I  never  believed  it  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  come  and  aee.  I've 
brought  you  some  tea,  by  the  way"— 
and  she  laid  the  parcel  she  carried  upon 
the  rickety  table. 

Betty  BtiU  locked  puzzled. 

"I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you, 
ma'am,"  she  said,  turning  over  in  her 
mind  what  in  the  world  could  have 
made  this  fine  lady  come  here,  and  why 
she  should  have  brought  her  that  pack- 
et of  tea.  But  her  instincts  aa  a  hos- 
tess  were  very  strong. 

"You'll  let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea, 
won't  you,  ma'am?"  she  asked,  and  a 
kindly  smile  lit  up  her  wrinkled  old 
face.  "The  kettle  is  just  on  the  boll, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  'ud  do  you  good,  after 
the  long  way  as  you've  come." 

Lady  Allerton  almost  gasped.  She 
quite  stared  with  amazement  More- 
over, she  always  drank  China  tea  at 
home.  This  courteous,  hospitable  old 
body  was  a  new  revelation  to  her. 

"Oh,  no— no,  thank  you,"  she  said, 
hurriedly;  "I  think  I  won't  have  any 
tea."  Betty  looked  and  felt  profound- 
ly disappointed.  "I  must  be  getting  on 
now"— and  her  ladyship  rose  with 
haste,  and  with  her  petticoats  still  held 
tightly  about  her.  "I  shall  come  and 
see  you  again  some  day— good^fter- 
noon!" 

She  bowed  to  the  old  woman,  who 
stood  holding  the  door  open  for  her, 
and  eyed  her  with  polite  interest 
**Good  afternoon." 

She  passed  rustling  down  the  stairs, 
and  Betty  returned  to  her  chair  and  to 
the  contemplation  of  her  kettle. 

"Deary  me,"  she  spoke  aloud,  a  habit 
she  had  acquired  from  much  living 
alone— "deary  me,  now!  I  wonder 
what  brought  that  fine  lady  down  here? 
And  to  see  me,  too!  Pore  thing!  she 
haven't  much  idea  of  manners,  neither, 
never  to  shake  hands  with  me,  nor 
nothln*.  But  there,  perhaps  she  don't 
know  no  better,  pore  thing.  I  have 
beard  say  as  the  manners  of  the  qual- 


ity isn't  what  they  was,  and  she  meant 
well,  no  doubt,  a-bringing  me  a  pound 
of  tea.  Though  it  do  seem  queer,  to 
my  thinkin',  to  go  callin'  on  folks  as 
you  don't  know,  and  takin'  of  'em 
pounds  of  tea.  Why,  how  did  she  know 
as  I  wanted  for  lier  to  come  and  call?*' 
Betty  shook  her  head  sagely.  "But 
there,  she  meant  well,  no  doubt,  and 
we've  a'  got  to  take  things  as  they're 
meant." 

"And  you  know,"  Lady  Allerton  said 
to  her  husband  that  same  evening,  "the 
poor  in  the  Borough  are  quite  different 
from  anything  I  expected.  They  didn't 
stand  whilst  I  was  in  their  rooms— they 
just  sat  and  talked  to  me  as  if  they 
were  as  good  as  I  was." 

"And  so,  no  doubt,  they  are,  my 
dear,"  Lord  Allerton  replied,  lazily. 
"I  daresay  they  wondered  what  on 
earth  made  you  suddenly  go  and  see 
them,  and  perhaps  they  thought  it  con- 
foundedly impertinent  of  you.  And 
so  it  was,"  he  added,  9otto  voce. 

^       ^       m        m        m       m        m 

Old  Betty's  views  of  etiquette  were 
founded  on  those  which  held  good  in 
her  immediate  neighborhood,  where,  if 
anybody  stepped  In  to  see  you  in  friend- 
ly fashion  one  day,  you  generally 
stepped  in  upon  them  in  like  fashion 
during  the  course  of  the  week. 

Three  days  after  Lady  Allerton's 
visit  to  her,  Betty  dressed  herself  in 
her  best  clothes,  a  very  worn 
but  perfectly  tidy  black  dress,  a  bonnet 
of  antediluvian  design,  and  a  neat  black 
shawl,  and  prepared  to  sally  forth. 

"Wherever  are  you  a-goin'  to?"  her 
neighbor  below  asked. 

"I'm  a-goln'  to  see  a  lady  as  called  on 
me,"  Betty  announced,  placidly,  but  in 
a  tone  which  forbade  further  question- 
ing, and  she  went  out  in  the  glory  of 
her  best  clothes,  feeling,  dear  soul,  that 
the  least  she  could  do  to  repay  the 
kindness  shown  by  the  smart  lady  to 
her  was  to  call  upon  the  lady  in  return. 
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Sbe  bad  never  before  been  to  the  Weet- 
end,  and  tbe  lengtb  of  the  Joomey,  the 
in^ndeur  of  tbe  streets  and  sbops  when 
sbe  did  finally  arrive  impressed  ber 
mightily. 

'*rd  a'  Uked  to  a'  took  ber  a  UtUe 
somethin*/'  sbe  thought,  '*Just  as  a  sort 
of  a  retnm  like  for  that  tea,  but  I  don- 
no  as  I  can  afford  anything  much,  un- 
less it  was  a  flower.**  And  Betty's  eyes 
brightened  as  she  met  a  flower-girl 
laden  with  a  basket  of  deep  red  roses. 

'Tick  me  out  a  nice  one,  my  dear,** 
abe  said  to  the  girl;  '*rm  a-takin*  of  it 
to  a  lady  as  has  been  kind  to  me;  I'm 
Just  a-goin*  to  return  her  call." 

''There's  a  nice  one,  granny"— and 
tbe  girl  thrust  a  soft,  deep-colored  bud 
into  the  old  woman's  hand;  "you  looks 
a  bit  tired." 

"Well,  I  be  a  bit  tired,  my  dear-I've 
come  a  long  way,  but  I'll  get  rested 
when  I  gets  to  the  house,  of  course." 

It  took  Betty  some  time  to  find  the 
bouse,  but  a  kindly  postman  pointed  it 
out  to  her,  and  she  climbed  the  steps  a 
little  wearily  and  rang  the  bell. 

A  gorgeous  footman  answered  it  He 
looked  her  up  and  down  with  a  super- 
cilious air  of  surprise,  but  sometliing 
in  Betty's  gentle  old  eyes  and  dignified 
manner  made  him  ask  her  almost  civ- 
illy wbat  she  wanted. 

"I  wanted  to  see  Lady  Allerton,**  she 
said. 

"To  see  her  ladyship?*  The  man 
stared.  "I  don't  think  she'll  see  you 
now— she' ve  got  company.  Wait  here 
a  minute  and  I'll  see." 

So  Betty  stood  humbly  outside  upon 
the  steps  and  wondered  over  the  curi- 
ous treatment  bestowed  by  the  great 
upon  their  visitors,  and  over  many 
other  things,  and  longed  very  mucA  to 
sit  doiwn  and  rest  her  aching  old  limbs. 
If  it  were  only  for  a  moment 

The  footman  returned  to  tbe  door. 

"Her  ladyship  wishes  to  know  what 
you  want"  he  asked;  "sbe  is  busy  Just 
now,  and  sbe  doesn't  know  you.* 
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I— I  Just  come  to  see  her,'*  Betty  fil- 
tered; "if  you  was  to  say  aa  'twas  Hra. 
Perkins  of  125  William  Street  ahe  'ud 
remember.  Sbe  come  to  see  me  the 
day  before  yesterday,  so  I  Just  come 
round  to  see  ber  to-day.  Perhaps  sbe 
'ud  see  me  for  a  minute." 

The  footman  again  left  her  ataodlng 
on  the  doorstep,  returning  frtiortly  to 
ask  ber  to  come  inside  a  minute. 

Old  Betty  drew  a  long  breath  of 
wonder  when  she  saw  the  halL  She 
had  never  imagined  anything  so  lovely 
and  luxurious.  The  carpet  was  so  soft 
and  beautiful.  The  very  wall  paper  im- 
pressed ber.  Overhead  th^re  was  a 
murmur  of  voices  and  sbe  ooold  bear 
the  rattle  of  tea-cups.  It  was  a  wel- 
come sound.  Old  Betty  thought  of  her 
far-off  room,  and  the  fire  that  would 
have  to  be  lighted  before  the  kettle 
would  boil  for  her  own  tea.  The 
footman  had  vanished— the  <M  woman 
stood  humbly  in  the  middle  of  that  g<M> 
geous  hall  for  several  minutes  whilst 
the  clattw  of  tea-cups  and  chatter  of 
voices  went  on  upstairs.  Then  tiiere 
came  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress,  and 
Lady  Allerton  came  quic^Lly  down- 
stairs, an  impatient  little  frown  poGk« 
ering  her  forehead. 

She  nodded  rather  frigidly  to  old 
Betty. 

"WeU,  Mrs.  Pwklns,"  ehe  said,  "did 
you  want  anything?  Have  you  come 
to  ask  me  to  do  something  for  you?** 

"Dear  me,  no  ma'am!"— there  viras  un- 
utterable surprise  in  Betty's  voice.  "I 
just  come  to  see  you,  because  you  was 
good  enough  to  come  and  see  me» 
and—" 

"You— came— to— see  me?"  Lady  Al- 
lerton looked  the  old  woman  up  and 
down  with  well-bred  insolence.  "That 
was  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure.**  Tbe 
earcasm  passed  unheeded  over  the  sim- 
ple old  soul's  head,  sbe  only  noticed  tbe 
words. 

"Not  to   say  kind,"   she  answered, 
twas  the  least  as  I  could  do  when 
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you  was  eo  nice  as  to  come  eo  far  to 
aee  me,  and  me  never  knowin*  you,  nor 
askin*  you  to  come,  nor  nothin'."  Ttie 
fine  aarcaam  of  this  was  unintentional, 
and  was  lost  on  Lady  Allerton. 

**And  brougtit  me  such  fine  tea,  too," 
Betty  added.  *"!  *ud  have  liked  to  bring 
yon  a  little  trifle,  ma'am,  but  yon  will 
excuae  it,  I  know,  me  bein'  a  pore 
woman,  so  I  just  brought  you  thla." 

She  held  out  the  red  rose  in  her  hand 
tir  the  tmartly-dresaed  lady,  and  smiled 
ber  kind  old  amile  into  the  pretty  petu- 
lant face. 

"You  brought  me  a  rose?  Dear  me, 
what  -a  funny  thing  to  do,  but  very 
kind  of  you,  I  am  sure,  only  I  am  sorry 
you  spent  your  money." 

l%e  little  careless  words  did  strike 
Betty  as  lacking  in  courtesy,  only  she 
did  not  put  It  quite  in  those  words  in 
her  mind.  '*Pore  thing,"  she  thought 
to  herself;  ''nobody  didn't  take  much 
heed  to  her  manners  when  she  was  a 
girl,  that's  plain  to  be  seen." 

"And  now  I'm  afraid  I  can't  stop  any 
more,"  Lady  Allerton  went  on.  "I 
teve  friends  upstairs.  Ton  knew  your 
way  out,  don't  you  T'— and  she  nodded 
tofwmrds  the  front  door. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  ma'am,  I  can  flnd 
my  way  out,  and  good  day  to  you." 

Betty's  manners  were  those  of  a  well- 
bred  duchess. 

Lady  Allerton  rustled  upstairs  again, 
and  in  her  smart  drawing-room  regaled 
her  friends  with  an  account  of  her  flrst 
experience  of  "slumming"  in  the  Boro', 
whilst  they  ate  thin  bread-and-butter 
and  cake. 

"S^ancj  that  queer  old  person  coming 
to  see  MS  because  I  had  been  to  see  her. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?  I 
don*t  know  what  the  lower  classes  will 
do  next!    Some  people  might  have  told 
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the  old  thing  to  her  face  that  it  was  im- 
pertinence, but  I  didn't  say  that  to  her. 
No:4|3».ubt  she  m^ant  well,  poor  old 
thing." 

"My  dear,  she  did  to  you  exactly 
what  you  had  done  to  her.  She  called 
upon  you  uninvited,  only  she  had  some 
excuse.  Yom  had  appeared  to  desfare  her 
acquaintance,  seeing  that  you  called 
upon  her  flrst,"  Lord  Allerton  said, 
drily. 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Dick— as  if  the  two 
cases  were  in  the  least  alike!  You  are 
so  ridiculous  about  the  poor,  but  of 
course  she  knew  no  better,  poor  souL" 

Lady  Allerton  shrugged  her  shoul* 
ders  and  smiled. 

Meanwhile  old  Betty,  After  fumbling 
with  tSie  latcA  of  the  front  door,  had 
finally  got  herself  out  into  the  street 

"Well,  to  be  sure,"  she  said  to  herself 
thoughtfully,  as  with  tired  feet  she 
wearily  wended  her  way  home  again* 
"the  manners  of  the  quality  is  stranger 
than  I  could  ever  a'  tiiooght  they  would 
«'  bin.  I'd  never  have  guessed  it— 
never!  She  never  ev^i  asked  me  to  sit 
down,  nor  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  though 
I  could  hear  as  the  tea  was  ready,  the 
cups  a-clinking  and  all.  And  me  come 
all  that  way  just  for  to  see  her!  Well, 
well,  it  ain't  for  me  to  Judge;  perhaps 
i^e  don't  know  no  better,  pore  thing- 
she  didn't  never  learn  no  maimers 
when  she  was  a  girl,  that's  quite  plain, 
and  if  you  don't  learn  'em  as  a  girl, 
why,  you  don't  never  learn  'em,  thafs 
my  idea.  But  maybe  ^e  meant  better 
lihan  she  acted,  pore  thing—it  ain't  for 
me  to  judge." 

Which  shows  that  old  Betty  and  her 
ladyship  had  curiously  similar  views 
about  each  other,  fkom  across  that 
great  gulf  fixed  between  them! 

L.  Q.  Moberly. 
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II.— Pboyivoial. 


In  lABt  week's  issue  we  discussed  the 
oonstitQtiocL  of  the  Central  Goyemment 
at  Pelcing.  It  now  remains  to  treat 
briefly  the  provincial  administrations 
and  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  Central  Government. 

Excluding  Manchuria,  Mongolia  and 
the  Central  Asian  dominions,  Ohina  is 
divided  into  eighteen  provinces.  At 
the  head  of  each  is  a  governor,  and  in 
several  cases  two  or  three  are  grouped 
together  under  a  still  higher  official, 
whose  proper  title  is  governor-general, 
but  who  is  more  often  spoken  of  as 
viceroy.  The  most  imi)ortant  viceroy- 
alties  are  the  three  that  lie  in  the  basin 
of  the  Yang-tze,  having  their  head- 
quarters at  Nanking,  Wuchang  and 
Ohengtu  respectively.  The  first  pre- 
sided over  at  present  by  Liu  Kun  yi 
controls  the  three  provinces  of  Kiangsu 
Anhwei  and  Kiangsl;  the  second,  with 
the  well-known  Chang  Ch)h-tung  at  its 
head,  controls  the  two  central  provin- 
ces of  Hupeh  and  Hunan,  and  the  third 
controls  the  lai^e  and  wealthy  province 
of  Szechuen,  the  head  of  which  is  a 
Manchu  named  Kwei  Chun.  Of  almost 
equal  importance  is  tihe  viceroyalty  of 
Canton,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Li 
Hung  Chang,  controlling  the  two  prov- 
inces of  Kwaug-tung  and  Kwang-sl. 
These  eight  provinces  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  over  200  millions  and  con- 
tribute three-fourths  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Empire. 

For  all  purposes  of  internal  ad- 
ministration, the  various  provincial 
governments  are  practically  indepen- 
dent Each  collects  its  own  revenue, 
pays  Its  own  army  and  Civil  Service, 
and  In  the  riverine  and  seaboard  prov- 
inces maintains  a  flotilla  of  war  ves- 
sels and  constructs  coast  defences.  Tbe 


administration  of  Justice  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  officials,  wlio! 
combine  this  with  their  other  functioiis* 
The  district  magistrate,  for  instanosb 
who  is  the  lowest  official  on  the  pro- 
vincial scale,  is  at  once  collector  oC 
revenue.  Judge,  coroner,  head  of  police 
and  public  prosecutor,  and  he  may  on 
occasions  be  required  to  take  the  Held 
in  person  against  rebels.  The  same 
functions  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
official  on  the  scale  up  to  the  Viceroy 
himself.  Any  officer  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  undertaking  any  public  duty 
whatsoever.  Death  sent^ices  requlro 
in  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  rati- 
fied from  Peking,  but  each  viceroy  or 
governor  is  armed  with  extraordinaiy 
powers  which  he  may  use  at  discre- 
tion tn  times  of  public  danger,  and 
which  enable  him  to  deal  out  summary 
justice  at  the  shortest  notice.  He  is 
invested,  in  fact,  with  a  share  of  that 
absolute  and  autocratic  power  which  is 
inherent  in  the  Central  Government,  to 
whom,  however,  he  remains  responsi- 
ble. The  charge  of  each  governor  is 
to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  his 
own.  bounds.  So  l<Mig  as  he  does  that 
and  carries  on  the  government  in  ae* 
cordance  with  the  established  ruleSr 
the  Central  Government  does  not  inter- 
fere with  him.  He  is  not  concerned 
with  what  may  be  going  on  in  a  neigh* 
boring  province  nor  bound  to  spend  his 
resources  in  its  defence.  Special  orders, 
of  course,  may  be  sent  from  Peking 
directing  him  to  assist,  but  the  safety 
of  his  own  province  is  his  first  charge, 
and  any  steps  he  may  take  will  be  sub- 
ordinated to  that  paramount  consider- 
ation. 

The  principal  hold  which  the  Peking 
Government  has   over  the   provincial 
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officials  Is  the  right  of  appointment  and 
dismissal.  All  officials  hold  office  dar- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  Oown  and  can 
be  dismissed  at  any  time  with  or  with- 
out reason  assigned*  No  instance  has 
been  known  of  an  official,  however 
highly  placed,  refusing  to  lay  down 
office  and  hand  over  the  seals  to  his 
successor  at  the  bidding  of  the  Emperor 
or  Empress.  This  power  It  rtiould  seem 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  prompt  obedience 
to  any  orders  from  the  Court,  but  it  is 
checked  by  the  fact  that  the  successor 
to  a  viceroy  or  governor  so  removed 
must  be  selected  from  among  the  regu- 
lar members  of  the  Civil  Service,  who 
are  all  Imbued  with  the  same  traditicms 
of  government  and  the  same  bureau- 
cratic spirit  The  Crown  has  never 
ventured  to  put  into  high  office  a  mere 
creature  of  its  own,  or  one  who  hajs  not 
regularly  entered  the  service  by  some 
recognized  channel  and  risen  through 
the  ranks.  Such  an  attempt  would,  um- 
doubtedly  raise  a  storm  of  indignation 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country 
such  as  no  government  could  face. 

This  leads  us  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  Hhe  official  ranks  are  re- 
cruited—a system  which  has  perhaps 
as  much  as  anything  else  contributed 
to  the  general  stability  and  moderation 
of  the  Government  and  prevented  It 
from  degenerating  into  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. Entrance  to  office  Is  ob- 
tained, as  is  generally  known,  by  a 
system  of  public  examinations  open  to 
the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest. 
Within  recent  years  a  certain  number 
liave  been  admitted  by  purchase,  but 
only  to  junior  rank.  All  practically 
have  to  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
and  work  their  way  up,  and  all  the 
high  posts  in  the  provinces  and  nearly 
all  those  in  Peking  are  filled  with  men 
who  have  so  risen.  Admission  is  free 
to  Manchus  and  to  Chinese  alike  and 
until  recent  years  there  has  been  no 
preference  shown  in  selection. 

The  great  body  of  officials  thus  forms 


a  bureaucracy  which  stands  in  a  mid- 
<Ue  position  between  the  Crown  and 
the  people.  Springing  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  multitude  and  looking  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  Crown,  they  are 
friendly  to  both.  As  governing  the  peo- 
ple they  are  the  recognised  medium  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  and  for  for* 
mulatlng  fresh  legislation.  As  a  whole 
they  carry  on  the  government  of  China 
both  provincial  and  central,  and  they 
constitute  a  check,  and  a  very  efficient 
check  on  the  vagaries  of  the  autocratic 
power  of  the  Emperor.  At  the  same 
time  the  relations  between  them  and 
the  Imperial  House  haTe  for  many 
years  been  thorougtily  cordial.  There 
is  no  Question  of  thehr  loyalty  to  the 
dynasty,  and  on  the  other  hand  advice 
(tendered  by  the  great  viceroys  and  gov- 
ernors has  carried  the  greatest  weight 
with  the  Central  Government  Until 
the  unhappy  events  of  the  last  few 
years  the  distinction  between  Manchu 
and  Chinamen  seemed  to  be  disappear- 
ing, and  even  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
ttiat  at  the  present  moment  a  Manchu 
emperor  Is  the  only  one  who  would 
command  general  recognition. 

The  relations  between  the  Central 
and  Provincial  Govemment»  are  well 
Illustrated  by  the  system  of  finance. 
The  Peking  Government  has  no  rev- 
enues peculiarly  its  own,  but  is  depen- 
dent on  the  sums  it  can  draw  from  the 
provinces.  The  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms revenue  may  be  deemed  an  excep- 
tion, but  even  that  is  received  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  provincial  treas- 
uries, and  in  any  case  the  whole  of  it 
is  now  pledged  to  foreign  bondholders. 
The  money  for  the  support  of  the  Man- 
chu troops,  as  well  as  for  the  support 
of  the  Imperial  household  itself,  must 
be  drawn  from  the  provinces.  The  cus- 
tomary practice  has  hitherto  been  for 
the  Board  of  Revenue  in  Peking,  which 
has  nominal  control  over  the  finances 
of  the  Empire,  to  indent  annually  for 
such  sums  as  were  required  for  the  use 
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ot  the  central  govemjmeat,  a  certain 
amount  being  aaseaaed  on  each  prov- 
ince according  to  its  supposed  means 
and  so  long  as  the  amount  did  not  Ysjff 
greatly  from  year  to  year  it  was  paid 
with  reasonable  punctuality,  but  as 
more  and  more  was  asked  for,  it  was 
OQly  got  with  increasing  difficulty.  The 
expenses  of  local  govemiiient  were  nat- 
urally the  first  charge  on  the  provincial 
exchequer  and  the  Peking  demands 
could  only  be  met  out  of  the  surplus. 
If  there  was  no  surplus,  demands  could 
be  met  only  by  increased  taxation  with 
Its  attendant  unpopularity  and  risk  of 
rebellion.  Finance  brings  out  in  a 
marked  manner  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Imperial  Government  So 
far  as  legislation  goes  the  Central  Gov* 
emment  can  impose  taxes  to  any  extent 
An  Imperial  decree  being  the  highest 
form  of  legislation,  it  has  only  to  issue 
the  decree  and  the  law  is  complete.  But 
to  carry  such  a  law  into  execution  is  a 
different  matter.  It  can  only  be  done 
through  the  constituted  provincial  au- 
thorities and  if  these  decline  to  co- 
operate or  declare  it  to  be  impossible, 
it  cannot  be  done  at  all.  The  particular 
governor  or  viceroy  so  refusing  may, 
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of  course,  be  dismissed,  bat  the  soli- 
darity of  interest  that  pervades  tli# 
service  will  prompt  his  successor  to  do 
the  same  thing  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, though  pnhaps  in  a  more  guarded 
fomif 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  present 
position  of  affairs  in  lacking,  the  pay 
for  the  Manchu  troops  and  the  laxge 
bodies  of  Chinese  troops  now  surround- 
ing Tien-tsin  must  be  drawn  from  tbt 
provinces  of  the  Yang-tae  basin  and  of 
the  Canton  Biver.  If  this  money  is 
not  forthcoming,  as  under  the  present 
temper  of  the  Viceroy  it  is  not  Ukely  to 
be  the  troops  now  Apposing  the  allied 
advance  must  In  no  long  time  dissolve 
for  want  of  food  or  break  up  into  pred- 
atory bands.  Of  the  two  fovces  whi^ 
lie  at  the  back  of  all  governments— the 
power  of  the  purse  and  the  power  of  the 
sword— the  Peking  Government  can 
only  wield  one  and  that  by  reason  of 
the  ^Listence  of  the  hereditary  Mancha 
army  which  is  at  its  calL  The  power 
of  the  purse  is  in  the  hands  of  the  gnat 
viceroys  and  is  only  available  to  the 
Central  Government  by  their  concur 


A  VISION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

They  fly  forgotten;  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

So  keep  them,  God,  safe  in  the  Quiet  Land, 
Hold  them  within  the  hollow  of  l^ine  Hand. 
Lo!  where  the  serried  ranks  before  us  stand 
Of  the  unnumbered  Dead. 


From  scenes  of  vanished  glory  once  they  came* 
From  fields  of  long  obliterated  f  ame— 
We  view  them  now  with  half-regretful  shame. 
All  the  forgotten  Dead. 
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From  bappy  homeffteads,  where  the  ruddy  light 
Shone  from  the  hearth  upon  the  dear  faces  bri^fbt 
Those  fires  are  cold,  and  parted  from  onr  sight: 
The  once  belovM  Dead. 

From  mothers^  arms,  and  tender  parent  care, 
These  rove,  a  countless  throng  of  infants  fair. 
Dim  througli  the  twilight  gteams  the  golden  hair 
Of  little  ones  long  dead. 

And  here  are  saints  who  lived  and  prayed  of  yore, 
With  heroes,  wiio  the  martyr  palm-branch  bore. 
Now  they  are  names  to  us,  and  little  more. 
Though  holy,  honored  Dead. 

And  warriors,  who  to  save  their  country  died. 
All  buman  soute  who  lived  and  laughed  and  cried, 
Whom  joy  made  blest,  or  sorrow  sanctified- 
All,  all  the  vanlfllied  Dead. 

They  stretch  mute  hands  to  us  across  the  years; 
We  answer  back  with  helpless,  yearning  tears.^ 
Life's  tide  rolls  up,  and  swift  it  disappears. 
That  vision  of  the  Dead! 

Peace!  they  are  free  of  human  slight  or  wrong; 
Patience!  the  crowning  moments  speed  along. 
Soon,  soon,  we  too  must  join  the  swelling  throng 
Of  the  forgotten'  Dead! 
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Forgotten!  yet  be  sure  Ibey  understand, 
Whom  God  forgets  not  in  the  Quiet  Land, 
And  holds  within  the  hollow  of  His  Hand, 
His  dear,  remembered  Dead. 


TIm  Sandaj  Ifafasliit. 


E,  L,  Thomas, 


CHRISTIANITY  A  RELIGION  OF  GROWTH. 


This  weeic  has  witnessed  the  gather- 
ing in  London  of  several  thousands  of 
persons,  mostly  British  and  American, 
connected  with  an  organization  called 
the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
The  objects  of  this  body  appear  to  be 
a  little  vague,  and  some  of  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  the  meetings  even 


vaguer.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  "note" 
of  effervescent  self-advertisement  in 
the  movement  which  strikes  us  as  less 
Christian  than  modem  and  commer- 
cial. But  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  In- 
fiuence  of  the  movement  as  a  whole 
upon  the  young  people  who  take  part 
in  it  is  for  good,  probably   for   great 
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good.  For  the  ultimate  Idea  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  had  its  origin  in  the  State 
of  Maine  some  years  ago,  appears  to 
be  to  Impart  a  certain  living  enthusi- 
asm to  the  young  by  enlisting  their 
services  in  positive  Christian  work  for 
the  good  of  their  f ellow^creatures  over 
and  above  the  mere  performance  of 
the  ordinary  religious  duties  and  rites 
common  to  all  churches.  The  conven- 
tional rel^ious  order  in  all  countries 
and  among  every  race  Is  always  in 
danger  of  lapsing  into  a  conventional 
Pharisaism,  a  repetition  of  formulas, 
an  exaltation  of  creeds  over  character 
and  life.  After  one  has  passed  a  cer- 
tain stage  in  life  it  is  not  easy  to  break 
up  this  parched  human  soil  and  to 
fertilize  it  with  the  rains  and  air  of 
heaven.  Therefore,  the  appeal  for  a 
more  heroic  and  less  routine  attitude 
of  soul  stands  far  greater  chance  of 
response  when  made  to  the  young,  and 
this  seems  to  be  precisely  what  the 
Christian  Endeavor  movement  does. 
We  should  doubt  whether.  In  that  ap- 
];>eal,  mere  enthusiastic  emotion  does 
not  greatiy  outweigh  a  reasoned  basis 
of  Christian  action.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  we  say  again  that  we  fully  be- 
lieve in  the  essential  value  of  this 
movement.  To  give  to  the  young  a 
high  aim  in  life  which  calls  for  devo- 
tion and  love  to  mankind  is  a  very 
noble  achievement 

But  the  most  important  and  signifi- 
cant fact  about  a  movement  of  this 
character  is  the  renewed  proof  it 
brings  of  the  infinite  capacity  of  Chris- 
tianity to  adapt  Itself  to  new  condi- 
tions and  to  reappear  in  ever  new 
forms.  The  question  is  asked,  what 
are  the  especial  traits  of  Christianity 
which  mark  it  ofiT  from  other  forms  of 
religion?  There  are  not  a  few,  but 
foremost  among  these  traits  is  the 
elasticity  and  capacity  for  growth  of 
the  Christian  religion.  On  mere  scien- 
tific grounds  we  might  fairly  predict 
the  success  of  Christianity  in  its  great 


world-competition  with  other  religious 
forms,  because  of  this  unlqae  fact  It 
can  perpetually  adapt  itself,  can  p»- 
sistentiy  readjust  itself  to  a  nerw  envi- 
ronment We  do  not  deny  that  this  ca- 
pacity has  Its  peculiar  dangers  which 
Christ  foresaw  when  he  uttered  the 
parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat 
The  tares  have  grown  plentlfiiUy  in 
the  Christian  Church,  probably  from 
(the  Apostolic  times,  certainly  from  a 
very  early  age  when  Christianity  was 
played  upon  by  the  subtie  influences  of 
the  Oraeco-Rooian  world.  By  the  fifth 
century  the  tone  of  the  pagan  stoic 
was  often  higher  than  that  of  the  out- 
wardly conforming  Christian;  and  to- 
day the  furious  anti-Christian  call  for 
"revenge**  on  the  Chinese  from  the 
very  people  who  profess  to  have  been 
upholding  the  cause  of  Christian  mis- 
sions in  China  shows  how  our  ideas  as 
to  Christian  conduct  are  liable  to  be- 
come confused. 

But  it  is  the  unique  diatinctioa  of 
Christianity  that  it  can  be  reviyed  and 
largely  restated  without  altering  its 
essential  truth.  Examine  the  religion 
of  the  Moslem  world  and  you  will  find 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  impossible  to  reform  Moslem 
society,  to  give  it  a  new  principle  of 
life.  The  Koran,  a  series  of  commands 
from  a  kind  of  celestial  autocrat  has 
told  the  Faithful  <Mice  for  all  and  in 
every  detail  what  to  believe  and  to  do, 
thus  leaving  no  opportunity  for 
growth.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
the  Arabian  Prophet  conferred  no 
blessings  on  mankind;  he  did  a  great 
work  of  social  purification  in  the  cor- 
rupt society  of  Arabia,  and  his  gosp^ 
may  prove  helpful  to  the  black  races 
of  Africa,  who  need  to  be  removed  by 
a  great  effort  from  their  low  worship 
and  customs.  Beyond  that  however, 
Islam  cannot  possibly  be  the  creed  of 
progressive  mimkind,  for  it  represents 
a  hardened,  stationary  belief.  Buddh- 
ism is  of  course  a  far  more  spiritual 
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creed,  born  of  as  noble  an  enthuslaBm 
as  the  world  has  ever  knonnrn,  and  it 
has  exerted  for  centuries  a  refining  in- 
fluence on  Oriental  life.  TO-day  even 
In  some  parts  of  Burma  it  is  the  root 
of  a  singularly  beautiful  and  simple 
life,  flowering  out  into  some  of  the 
purest  virtues.  But,  taking  the  East 
as  a  whole.  Buddhism  is  almost  an  ex- 
tinct spiritual  force.  It  has  hardened 
into  a  system,  mechanised  itself  in 
prayer-wheels,  tinkling  bells  and  vain 
repetitions.  In  China,  to  which  it 
];>enetrated  so  early,  it  is  not  the  active 
force  in  life;  such  religion,  or  rather 
rationalized  morality,  as  actuates  the 
Chinese  mind  is  the  system  of  Confu- 
cius. In  its  native  home  (India) 
Buddhism  is  no  more.  In  Japan  it  has 
apparently  helped  to  produce  an  exter- 
nally reflned  character,  beneath  which, 
however,  lie  some  very  sinister  traits 
and  a  general  frame  of  mind  which  is 
sesthetic  rather  than  religious.  Hindu- 
ism is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  fact, 
its  priesthood  powerful,  its  numbers 
growing,  its  influence  enormous.  But 
it  is  all  systenmtized;  its  increase  is  by 
accretion  rather  than  by  growth,  and 
—most  striking  fact  of  all— it  tends  to 
perish  when  brought  into  living  con- 
tact with  culture.  It  cannot,  as  i^ 
whole,  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions 
of  life. 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the 
criticisms  Just  made  on  other  religions 
might  be  passed  on  organized  Chris- 
tianity in  some  of  its  forms.  As  we 
have  said,  the  universal  tendency  of 
man  is  to  stereotype,  to  be  a  slave  of 
the  letter  and  of  tradition,  and  the 
tendency  has  made  itself  only  too  pain- 
fully nmnifest  in  the  Christian  Church, 
BO  that  at  times  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, what  is  left  there  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ?  The  Roman  Church  of 
Julius  II  and  Leo  X,  the  Eastern 
Church  prior  to  the  Iconoclastic 
movement,  the  English  Church  un- 
der    the     flrst     two     Georges,     the 


Lutheran  Church  of  the  last  cen- 
tury—what stiffened  corpses  they  all 
seem!  The  pulse  is  still;  decay  seems 
to  have  maiked  with  her  "effacing 
fingers*'  the  body  of  Christ  But  It 
has  always  proved  in  the  Christian 
world  that  death  is  but  the  prelude  to 
resurrection.  Out  from  the  black 
chaos  when  the  Roman  civilization  fell 
and  crumbled  into  mouldy  fragments^ 
Gregory  and  Benedict  organized  a  new 
spiritual  order  in  Western  Europe,  an 
order  maiked- not  merely  by  faith,  but 
by  faith  which  showed  itself  in  works 
so  beneficent,  that  we  may  trace  in 
large  measure  the  better  elements  of 
our  life  to-day  to  these  men.  When 
the  older  religious  movement  again  be- 
comes rigid  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
the  new  Orders  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  not  organized  from  any 
central  source,  but  growing  freely 
from  different  perceptions  of  Christian 
truth,  pour  fresh  streams  of  life  and 
thought  on  the  soil  of  Christianity.  A 
mechanized  Christianity  in  England  is 
met  by  the  faithful  fervor,  at  various 
times,  of  a  Wycliffe,  a  Latimer,  a 
George  Fox,  a  Bunyan,  and  a  Wesley. 
The  renewal  of  life,  even  at  the  most 
barren  period,  is  perpetual  and  certain; 
the  spring  never  runs  dry.  In  rich* 
formal  Milan  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  re- 
veals new  depths  in  the  Christian  idea 
of  love;  the  example  and  memory  of 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  inspires  men  and 
women  to  a  love  for  the  suffering 
which  Pliny  and  Seneca,  with  all  their 
fine  ethical  theories,  never  really  felt 
in  their  inmost  hearts.  Perhaps  the 
true  central  life  of  Christianity  haa 
never  been  so  much  revealed  in  the 
regular  ecclesiastical  system  as  in  the 
spontaneous  offi^oots  (at  times  "per- 
plexed in  faith,  but  pure  in  deed")  of 
the  spirit  of  faith  and  love  which  have 
grown  into  such  mighty  agencies  for 
the  deliverance  of  mankind.  That 
these  agencies  have  penetrated  every 
comer   of  the    globe    and    have  beeik 
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found  compatible  with  all  manner  of  become  the  religion  of  mankind.    That 

intellectual  opinions  and  social  institn-  tiny  germ,  the  least  of  seeds,  is  beoom- 

tions  is  one  of  the  most  profound  and  ing  a  mighty  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the 

convincing  proofs  that  Christianity  is,  air  will  lodge  under  Its  branches, 
in  the  ordering  of  things,  destined  to 

Tb«  SfMetator. 


THE  SAMPHIRE  6ATHEBEB. 

The  Samphire  gatherer  to  the  cliff-face  clings 
Halfway  'twixt  sky  and  sea; 
She  has  but  youth  and  courage  for  her  wings. 
And  always  Deatii  about  her  labor  sings, 
And  fain  would  -loosen  steady  hand  or  knee,  ' 
And  cast  her  down  among  life's  broken  things, 
But  danger  shakes  with  fitful  murmurlngs 
No  such  brave  heart  as  she. 


The  gulls  are  crying  in  her  heedless  earn 
That  strength  is  made  a  mock 
At  grips  with  13ie  great  sea.    She  has  no  f  ears^ 
But  treads  with  naked  feet  the  stair  of  rock 
That  has  but  known  for  years  on  weary  years 
The  touch  of  sea-gulls'  wings,  the  sea  that  rears 
Her  waves  against  it  with  recurrent  shock, 
The  sun  that  burns  and  sears. 

She  has  no  fears  because  her  daily  bread 

SBie  sees  made  manifest 

Here  in  the  pendulous  weed  that  tempts  her  tread 

Upon  so  wild  and  dangerous  a  quest 

The  samphire  sways  and  dangles  overhead 

And  ihome  is  far  below;  and  in  that  nest 

Are  little  hungry  mouths  that  must  be  fed, 

Though  Danger  be  her  neighbor  and  her  guest. 

Night  brings  her  Httle  children  to  her  knee 

For  daily  bread  to  pray; 

Their  father  tosses  on  the  open  sea, 

Where  flashing  i^oals  of  silver  dolphins  play. 

But  hungry  mouths  must  feed  while  he's  away. 

So  the  brave  mother  clambers  day  by  day. 

And  pulls  the  samphire  trails^  and  knows  not  she 

Is  of  that  school  of  saints  that  wear  no  bay. 

But  do  God's  work  the  still  and  splendid  way. 

Tfc/ra  Hopper. 


i 


THE  LIVING  AGE: 

(FOUKDSD  BT  £.  LiTTXLL  UT  1S44.) 
VoLUMsVin.  lyu.  2^2^.      JiUlTUOI     2^^1900.  Vol.  OCXXVI. 


DANTE'S  REALISTIC  TREATMENT  OF  THE  IDEAL.* 


To  discourse  of  Dante,  concemln^ 
whom,  ever  since  Boccaccio  lectured 
on  the  "Divlna  Commedia"  in  the 
Duomo  of  Florence,  more  than  five 
hundred  years  ago,  there  has  been  an 
unbroken  procession  of  loving  com- 
mentators, must  always  be  a  difllcult 
undertaking;  and  the  difficulty  is  in- 
creased when  the  audience  ad- 
dressed, as  I  believe  is  the  case  this 
evening,  is  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  serious  students  of  the  austere 
Florentine.  The  only  claim  I  can  have 
on  your  attention  is  that  I  am,  in  that 
respect  at  least,  in  a  more  or  less  de- 
gree, one  of  yourselves.  It  is  now 
close  on  forty  years  fiince,  in  Rome  as 
Rome  then  was,  one  repaired,  day 
after  day,  to  the  Baths  of  Cavacalla, 
not,  as  now,  denuded  of  the  sylvan 
growth  of  successive  centuries,  but 
cloaked,  from  shattered  ba«e  to  ruined 
summit,  in  tangled  greenery,  and  in 
the  silent  sunshine  of  an  Imperial 
Past,  surrendered  oneself  to 


"quella  fonte 
Che  spande  di  pe^riar  si  largo  flume. 


ff 


that  unfailing  stream  of  spacious 
speech  which  Dante,  you  remember, 
ascribes  to  Virgil,  which  Dante  equally 
shares  with  him,  and  to  each  alike  of 
whom  one  can  sincerely  say:— 

*Bc«d  before  the  Dante  Society  on  Jone  IStb. 


"YagMami  11  lungo  0tudio  e  U  grande 

amove, 
Che  m*  han  fatto  cercar  lo  too  volume.'^ 

But  love  and  study  of  Dante  will  not 
of  themselves  suffice  to  make  discourse 
concerning  him  interesting  or  ade- 
quate; and  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  disadvantages  under  which  I 
labor  this  evening.  But  my  task  haa 
been  nmde  even  exceptionally  perilous^ 
since  it  has  been  preceded  by  the  en- 
trancing influence  of  music,  and  music 
that  borrowed  an  added  charm  from 
the  melodious  words  of  the  poet  him- 
self. May  it  not  be  with  you  as  it 
was  with  him  when  the  musician  Oa- 
sella— *'Gasella  mio"— acceded  to  his- 
request  in  the  Purgatorial  Realm,  and 
sang  to  him,  he  says, 

"si  dolcemente^ 
Che  la  dolcezsa  ancor  dentro  mi  suona."' 

sang  to  him  «o  sweetly  that  the  sweet- 
ness of  it  still  sounded  in  his  ears; 
words  that  strangely  recall  the  couplet 
in  Wordsworth,  though  I  scarcely 
think  Wordsworth  was  a  Dante 
scholar:— 

"The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore. 
Long  after  It  wb«  heard  no  more.'' 

Many  of  you  remember,  I  am  sure^ 
the  entire  passage  in  the  second  canto 
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ot  the  "Purgatorio."  But,  since  there 
may  be  some  who  have  forgotten  It-^ 
and  the  best  passages  in  the  "Divina 
Oommedia*'  can  never  be  recalled  too 
often— and  since,  moreover,  it  will 
serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
theme  on  which  I  propose  for  a  brief 
while  to  descant  this  evening,  let  me 
recall  it  to  yoor  remembrance.  Com* 
panioned  by  Virgil,  and  newly  arrived 
on  the  shores  of  Purgatory,  Dante 
perceives  a  barque  approaching,  so 
swift  and  light  that  it  causes  no  ripple 
on  the  water,  driven  and  steered  only 
by  the  wings  of  an  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
and  carrying  a  hundred  disembodied 
spirits,  singing  **In  ewitu  Israel  de 
/Egypto"  As  they  disembark,  one  of 
them  recognizes  Dante,  and  stretches 
out  his  arms  to  embrace  the  Poet  The 
passage  is  too  beautiful  to  be  shorn  of 
its  loveliness  either  by  curtailment  or 
by  mere  translation:— 

"lo  vidi  uno  di  lor  tnarresi  avante 
Per    abbracclarmi    oon    si     grande 
affetto, 
Ohc  mosse  me  a  far  lo  somlglante. 
O    ombre    vane,    fuor    che    ne    nel 
aapetto! 
Tre  volte  dletro  a  lei  le  mani  avvinsi, 
E  tante  mi  tomai  con  esse  al  ];>etto. 

"Among  them  was  there  one  who  for- 
ward pressed, 

So  keen  to  fold  me  to  his  heart,  that  I 

Instinctively  was  UKnred'  to  do  the  like. 

O  shades  intangible,  save  in  your  seem- 
ing! 

Towaird  him  did  I  thrice  outstretch  my 
arms, 

And  thrice  they  fell  back  empty  to  my 
side."  * 

Words  that  will  recall  to  many  of  you 
the  lines  in  the  second  book  of  the 
"jEneid,"  where  JEneas  describes  to 
Dido  how  the  phantom  of  his  perished 
wife  appeared  to  him  as  he  was  seek- 
ing for  her  through  the  flames  and 
smoke  of  Troy,  and    how    in  vain  he 

^  Tha  reoderliifi  into  Eoffllsh  rwwt  from  Dante 
m  \>j  the  tothor  of  the  paper. 


Strove  to  fold  her  in  one  farewell  em- 
brace. 

"Ter  coniitus  ibi  coUo    dare    bracchia 

circum, 
Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus    effugit 

Imago.'' 

Similarly,  the  incorporeal  figure  In 
the  "Divine  Comedy"  bids  Dante  de- 
sist from  the  attempt  to  embrace  him, 
since  it  is  useless;  and  then  Dante  dis- 
cerns it  is  that  of  Casella,  who  used 
oftentimes  in  Florence  to  sing  to  him, 
and  now  assures  the  poet  that,  as  he 
loved  him  upon  earth,  so  here  he  loves 
him  still.  Encouraged  by  the  tender 
words,  Dante  calls  him  "Oasella  mlo," 
and  addresses  to  him  the  following 
bequest:— 

".   .   .   Se  nuova  legge  non  ti    to^ 
'Blemoria  o  uoo  all'  amoroso  canto, 

Che  mi  solea  quetar  tutte  mie  yo^e, 
Di  cio  ti  (placcia  consolaire  alquanto 

L'anlma  mia,  che,  con  la  sua  persona 
Yenendo  qui,  d  aftajumta  tanto." 

"If  by  new  dispensation  not  deprived 
Of  the  remembrance  of  belovSd  song 
Wherewith  you    used  to    soothe    my 

restlessness, 
I  pray  yon  now  a  little  while  assuage 
My  spirit,  which,  since  burdened  with 

the  body 
In  journeying  !here,  is  wearied  utteriy." 

Quickly  comes  the  melodious  re- 
sponse: 

"  'Amor  che  nella  memte  mi  ragonia,' 
Oommincid  egll  aUor  si  dc^cemente, 
Ohe  la  dolcezza  ancor  dentro  mi  suooa 

Lo  mio  Maestro,  ed  io,  e  qoella  gente 
Oh*eran  con  lui,  perevan  si  coutentl, 
Oom'    a    nessun    tocasse    altro    la 
mente." 

"  'Love  that  holds  high  discourse  with- 
in my  mind,' 

With  such  sweet  tenderness  he  thof 
began 

That  still  the  sweetness  lingers  in  my 
ear, 

Virgil,  and  I,  and  that  uncamal  group 

That  with  him  were,  so  captivated 
seemed, 

That  in  our  hearts  was  room  for 
nought  beside." 
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Not  so,  howeyer,  the  angelic  guide 
of  the  spirits  newly  arrived  in  Porga- 
tory.  Seeing  them  "/t««i  ed  attmdi  alle 
sue  note,"  enthralled  by  Gasella's  sing- 
ing, he  begins  to  rate  them  soundly  as 
'*spiriH  lenti,*'  lazy,  loitering  spirits, 
asks  them  what  they  mean  by  thus 
halting  on  the  way,  and  bids  them 
hasten  to  the  spot  where  they  will  be 
gradually  purged  of  their  earthly 
offences,  and  be  admitted  to  the  face 
of  God.  The  canto  doses  with  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  lines:— 


with  the  bodily  vision,  seen  what  Vir- 
gil, In  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  his 
lines,  calls  the  further  shore.  More- 
over, for  awhile,  and  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  exordium  of  the  episode, 
Dante  surrenders  himself  wholly  to 
this  Ideal,  and  treats  it  idealistically. 
First  he  discerns  only  two  wings  of 
pure  white  light,  which,  when  he  has 
grown  more  accustomed  to  their 
brightness,  he  perceives  to  be  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  the  steersman  of 
the  purgatorial  barl^:— 


"Come    Quando,    cogliendo    biada    o 
logUo, 
GU  ook>mbl  adunati  alia  pastura, 
Queti^  sensa  mo0trar  Tusato  orgoglio, 

Se  cosa  appare  ond  elli  abbian  paura 
Subitamente  lasciano  star  I'esca, 
Perehd  assaUti  son  da  maggior  cura; 

Cos!  vid'lo  quella  masnada  fresca 
Lasciar  11  canto  e  fuggir  ver  la  coeta, 
Com  uom  ohe  va  nd  sa  dove  riesca." 

''As  whea  a  flight  of  doves,  in  quest  of 

food. 
Have  settled  on  a  field  of  wheat  or 

tares, 
And  there  still  feed  in  silent  quietude. 
If  by  some  apparition  that  they  dread 
Asudden  scared,  forthway  desert  the 

meal. 
Since  by  mere  strong  anxiety  assailed. 
So  saw  I  that  new-landed  company 
Forsake  the  song  and  seek  the  moun- 
tain side, 
I/lke  one  who  flees,  but  flies  he  knows 
not  whither." 

Now,  if  we  ccmsider  this  episode  in 
its  integrity,  do  we  not  find  ourselves, 
from  first  to  last,  essentially  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Ideal?  Whether  you  believe 
In  the  existence  of  a  local  habitation 
named  Purgatory,  or  you  do  not,  none 
of  us,  not  even  Dante  himself,  has 
seen  it,  save  with  the  mind's  eye.  It 
was  said  of  his  austere  countenance 
by  his  contemporaries  that  it  was  the 
face  of  the  man  who  had  seen  Hell. 
But  the  phrase,  after  all,  was  figura- 
tive, and  not  even  the  divine  poet  had, 


"Yedi  Che  odegna  gll  argomentl  umani, 
Si  Che  Temo  non  vuol,  nd  aKio  velo 
Che  Tale  aue,  tra  liti  si  lontani 

Trattando  Taere  con  Teteme  penne"— 

lines  that  for  ethereal  beauty,  are,  I 
think,  unmatched;  and  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  render  them  into  verse.  But 
what  they  say  is  that  the  Angel  had 
no  need  of  nM»tal  expedients,  of  sail, 
or  oar,  or  anything  beside,  save  his 
own  wings,  that  fanned  the  air  with 
their  eternal  breath.  The  bark,  thus 
driven  and  thus  steered,  is  equally  un- 
substantial and  ideal,  for  it  makes  no 
ripple  in  the  wave  through  which  it 
glides.  But  at  length— not,  you  may 
be  quite  sure,  of  purpose  prepense,  but 
guided  by  that  unerring  instinct  which 
is  the  great  poet's  supreme  gift- 
Dante  gradually  passes  from  idealistic 
and  realistic  treatment  of  the  episode, 
thereby  compelling  you,  by  what 
Shakespeare,  in  "The  Tempest," 
through  the  mouth  of  Prospero,  calls 
"my  so  potent  art,"  to  believe  im- 
plicitly in  its  occurrence,  even  if  your 
Incapacity  to  linger  too  long  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  Ideal  have 
begun  to  render  you  incredulous  con- 
cerning it.  For  all  at  once  he  intro- 
duces Casella,  Florence,  his  own  past 
cares  and  labors  there,  the  weariness 
of  the  spirit  that  comes  over  all  of  us, 
even  from  our  very  spiritual  efforts, 
and   the    soothing   power    of    tender 
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mmlc  Then,  with  a  pattliic  touch  oC 
hflpp7  egotism,  which  has  sodi  a 
charm  for  us  in  poett  that  are  dead,  hot 
whidi.  I  <un  told,  is  resented,  thoo^ 
perliaps  not  by  tl>e  gradoos  or  the 
wise,  in  living  ones,  Dante  enforces 
onr  belief  bj  representing  Casella  as 
forthwith  chanting  a  line  of  the  poetfa 
own  that  occurs  in  a  camome  of  the 
**ConvIto":— 

'^Amor  che  nella  mente  mi  ragiona.** 


<« 


Love  that  holds  high  discourse  with- 
in m7  mind.* 


n 


For  a  moment  we  seem  to  be  again 
transported  intx>  the  pure  realm  of  the 
Ideal,  as  not  Dante  and  Virgil  alone, 
but  tlie  souls  Just  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Purgatory,  are  described  as  being 
so  enthralled  by  the  woitg—tutti  fUH  ed 
a^(«fifi— that  they  can  think  of  and 
heed  nothing  else.  But  quickly  comes 
another  realistic  touch  in  the  repro<tf 
to  the  spell-bound  spirits  not  there  to 
loiter  listening  to  the  strain,  but  to 
hurry  forward  to  their  destined 
bourne.  Finally,  as  if  to  confirm  the 
impression  of  absolute  reality,  while 
not  removing  us  from  the  world,  or 
withdrawing  from  us  the  diarm,  of 
the  Ideal,  the  poet  ends  with  the  ex« 
quisite  but  familiar  simile  of  the 
startled  doves  already  recited  to  you. 

What  is  the  impression  left,  what 
the  result  produced,  by  the  entire 
canto?  Surely  it  is  that  the  poet's 
imagination,  operating  through  the 
poet's  realistic  treatment  of  the  Ideal, 
and  his  idealistic  treatment  of  the 
Real,  has  taken  us  all  captive,  so  that 
we  feel  nothing  of  the  Increduius  odi 
disposition,  the  anwillingness  to  be- 
lieve, and  the  mental  antipathy  en- 
gendered by  that  unwillingness,  so 
tersely  and  so  truly  described  by  Hor- 
ace, but  yield  credence  wholly  and 
absolutely  to  the  existence  of  a  place 
called  Purgatory,  with  its  circles,  its 
denisens,   its    hopes,    its    aspirations. 


and  purifying  power.    But.  read 
yon  win  hi  the  pages  of  the  ^IMrina 
Gommedla.'*  yon  wiU  find  this  is 
of  the  main  caoses  ci  Its 
hiM  on  the  attention  <^  the  woild.  Its 
theology  may  to  many  seem  open  I0 
qoeation,  io  some  obsolete  and  ont  ct 
date;  its  astronomy  necessarllj  labon 
under  the  disadvantage  at  having  becm 
prior  to  the  discoveries  oC  GopefBleiHi. 
Galileo,  and  Newton,  not  to  speak  of 
the  great  astronomers  of  later  date,  fan 
eluding  our  own  times;  and  Its  erudi- 
tion, weighty  and  wondofnl  aa  It  Is. 
can  occasionally  be  shown  by   mors 
recent  and  more  advantsgeoosly  eh^ 
cumstanced  scholarship  to  be    f^nlly 
and  inaccurate.    But  so  l<»ig  aa  these 
are  presented  to  ns  nimbnsed  by  the 
wiaard  light  that  fuses  the  Real  aid 
the  Ideal,  we  believe  while  we  read 
and  listen,  and  that  is  enoni^     The 
very  first  line  of  *^ivina  Commedla,'* 
so  familiar  to  everyone,  though  It  Is  to 
introduce  us  to  the  horrors  of  the  Ith 
femo,  is    so   realistic,    so    within  the 
range  of  the  experience    of    all    who 
have  reached  the  meridian  of  life  or 
even  looked  on  that  period  In  othefi^ 
that  we   are    at   one    predisposed  to 
yield    our    imagination    passively    to 
what  follows.    But  I  must  allow  that 
the  passage  which  does  immediately 
follow,  and   which  discourses  ct  the 
panther,  the  lion,  and  the  wolf,  is  so 
symbolic,  and    ha#   lent    itself   to  so 
many  suggestions  and  interpretations, 
that,  had  the  poem  generally  been  con- 
ceived and  composed  in  that  fashloo, 
it  would  not  only  have  fallen  short  of 
immortality,  it  would  long  since  have 
been    buried    in    the    pool    of  Lethe, 
which  is  the  predestined  resting-plaoe 
of  all   untempered    and    unredeemed 
symbolism  in  verse.     I  smile,  and  I 
liave  no  doubt  you  will    smile  also, 
when  I  say  that  I  too  have  my  own 
interpretation  of  the  inner  meaning  of 
those    three    menacing    beasts.     But 
be  assured,  I  have  not  the  smallest  In* 
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tention  of  communicating  It  to  yon.  I 
gladly  pass  on,  gladly  and  qnickly,  as 
Dante  himself  passes  on,  to  a  more 
welcome  and  less  disreputable  appari- 
tion, who  answers,  when  questioned 
as  to  who  and  what  he  is,  that  man  he 
Is  not,  but  m«m  he  was;  that  his  par* 
ents  were  of  Lombardy,  and  all  his 
folk  of  Mantuan  stock;  that  he  lired 
in  the  age  of  the  Great  Caesar  and  the 
fortunate  Augustus;  that  he  was  a 
poet— Pofta  fui-Hsang  of  the  just  and 
right-minded  son  of  Anchlses,  the 
pious  ^neas,  who  came  to  Italy  and 
founded  a  greater  city  even  than  Troy, 
when  proud  Ilium  was  levelled  to  the 
dust  In  the  presence  of  Virgil,  we  for- 
get the  embarrassing  symbolism  of  the 
preceding  passage,  and  beliere  once 
more;  and,  when  Dante  addresses  him 
in  lines  of  affectionate  awe,  that  you 
an  know  by  heart,  and  with  repeating 
which  all  lovers  of  poets  and  poetry 
console  themselves  when  the  prosaic 
world  passes  on  the  other  side,  every 
doubt,  every  misgiving,  every  linger- 
ing remnant  of  Incredulity  is  dis- 
missed, and  we  are  prepared,  nay,  we 
are  eager,  to  take  the  triple  journey, 
along  two-thirds  of  which  Virgil  tells 
Dante  he  has  been  sent  by  the 
Impera^iW  che  lassie  regna,  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe,  to  conduct  him.  Pre- 
pared we  are,  nay,  eager,  I  say,  to 
hear  the  disperate  atrida  of  the  spiriti 
dolenti,  the  wailings  of  despair  of  the 
eternally  lost,  and  the  yearning  sighs 
of  those  **che  mm  contenti  nel  fuoco,'* 
who  are  resigned  to  purgatorial  pain, 
and  scarce  suffer  from  It,  since  they 
are  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  finally 
Joining  the  heate  genti,  and,  along  with 
the  blessed,  seeing  the  Face  of  God. 

■  ■  1 

''AUor  st  mosse^  ed  io  gll  torni  dletio/' 

says  Dante  in  the  closing  line  of  this, 
the  First  Canto  of  the  "Divlna  Com- 
media." 

«rrtien  moved  he  on,  and  I  paced  after 
him.'' 


Could  you  have  a  more  realistic 
touch?  So  realistic,  so  real,  is  it,  in 
the  Realm  of  the  Ideal,  that,  just  as 
Dante  followed  Virgil,  so  we  follow 
both,  bumble  and  unquesticHiing  be- 
lievers in  whatever  may  be  told  us. 

I  am  not  unaware  that,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  approval  of  inflexibly 
avenging  justice  consequent  on  wrong- 
doing is  less  marked  and  less  frequent 
than  sentimental  compassion  for  the 
wrongdoer,  the  punishments  inflicted  in 
the  Inferno  for  the  infraction  of  the 
Divine  Law,  as  Dante  understood  it, 
are  found  repellent  by  many  persons, 
and  agreeable  to  few.  I  grant  that 
they  are  appalling  in  their  sternness; 
nor  was  Dante  himself  unconscious  of 
this,  for  does  he  not  describe  Minos 
as  "scowling  horribly"  as  the  souls  of 
the  damned  came  before  him  for  judg- 
ment, and  for  discriminating  consign- 
ment to  their  alloted  circle  of  torture. 
Always  terse,  and  therefore  all  the 
more  terrible,  he  nevertheless  exhausts 
the  vocabulary  of  torment  in  describ- 
ing the  doloro90  ospizio,  the  dolorous 
home  from  which  they  will  never  re- 
turn. As  Milton  speaks  of  the  "dark- 
ness visible"  of  Hell,  so  Dante,  before 
him,  writes  of  it  as  **looo  d*  ogni  luce 
muto"  a  place  silent  of  light,  but  that 
wails  and  moans  like  a  tempestuous 
sea,  battered  and  buffeted  by  Jarring 
winds,  finally  designated 

"La   bufera    infernal,    che    mai    non 
resta." 

"The   infernal  hurricane   that  ceases 


tt 


never. 

Of  those  who  are  whirled  about  by  it, 
"di  qua,  di  1ft,  di  gtO,  di  sn,**  hither 
and  thither,  upward  and  downward, 
he  writes  the  awful  line:— 

"NuUa  fperanza  gli  conforta  mal." 

"They   have  no   hope  of   consokUion 

ever. 
Or  even  mitigation  of  their  woe." 
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I  could  not  bring  myself,  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  me,  to  cite 
more  minutely  the  magnificently  mer- 
ciless phrases— all  of  them  thoroughly 
realistic  touches  concerning  ideal  tor- 
ment—wherewith Dante  here  makes 
his  Urza  rima  an  instrument  or  organ 
on  which  to  sound  the  very  diapason 
of  the  damned;  and,  did  he  dwell  over- 
long  on  those  deep,  distressing  octaves 
of  endless  suffering,  without  passing 
by  easy  and  natural  gradation  into  the 
pathetic  minor,  he  would  end  by 
alienating  all  but  the  austerer  natures. 
But  he  is  too  great  an  artist,  too 
human,  too  coi>genitally  and  rootedly 
a  poet,  to  make  that  mistake.  I  am 
sure  you  all  know  in  which  canto  <^ 
the  "Inferno"  occur  the  terrific  phrases 
I  have  been  citing,  and  need  no  tell- 
ing that  they  are  immediately  followed 
by  the  most  tender  and  tearful  pas- 
sage in  the  wide  range  of  poetic  litera- 
ture. While  even  yet  the  sound  of 
"la  bufera  infernal**  seems  howling  in 
our  ears,  suddenly  it  all  subsides,  and 
we  hear  instead  a  musically  plaintive 

voice  saying:— 

\ 
% 

"Siede  la  terra,  dore  nata  fui, 
Sulla  marina  dove  ii  Po  discende, 
Per  aver  pace  co'  seguaci  sud." 

"The  land  wthere  I  was  bom  sits  by 

the  sea. 
Unto  whose  shore  a  restless  river  rolls. 
To  be  at  peace  with  all  its  f^llowera." 

Then  comes  the  love-story  of  Paola 
Malatesta  and  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
told  in  such  exquisite  accents,  so 
veiled  in  music,  so  li^nsflgured  by 
verse,  that  even  the  sternest  moralist, 
I  imagine,  can  hardly  bring  himself  to 
call  it  illicit  I  confess  I  think  it  the 
loveliest  single  passage  in  poetry  ever 
written;  yes,  lovelier  even  than  any- 
thing In  Shakespeare,  for  it  has  all 
Shakespeare's  genius,  and  more  than 
Shakespeare's  art;  and  I  compassion- 
ate the  man  or    woman    who  having 


had  the  gift  of  bhrth  goes  down 
to  the  grave  without  having  read 
it  There  is  no  such  other  love- 
story,  no  such  other  example  of  the 
lacrynuB  rerum,  the  deep  abiding  tear- 
fulness of  things.  Nothing  should  be 
taken  from,  nothing  can  be  added  to 
it  To  me  it  seems  sacred,  like  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  that  no  one  must 
presume  to  touch;  and  I  own  I  tremble 
as  I  presume,  here  and  there,  to  at* 
tempt  unavailingly,  to  translate  It  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Florence 
in  the  month  of  May,  1865,  when  the 
City  of  Flowers,  the  City  of  Dante, 
which  then  seemed  peopled  with 
nightingales  and  roses,  was  celebrstbig 
the  eix-«hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  her  exiled  poet;  and  those  of 
us  who  loved  him  assembled  in  the 
Pagliano  Theatre  to  hear  Biirtori, 
Salvini,  and  Rossi  repeat  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  living  pictures,  the 
best  known  passages  of  the  "Divloa 
Commedia."  One  of  those  supreme 
elocutionists,  who  still  lives,  recited 
the  story  of  Paola  and  Francesca;  and 
from  her  gifted  voice  we  heard 
of  the  tempo  de*  doloi  soBpiri  and 
i  dubbioH  desiri,  the  season  of  sweet 
sighs  and  hesitating  desires,  the 
disiato  riao,  the  longed-for  smile,  the 
trembling  kiss,  the  closhig  of  the 
volume,  and  then  the  final  lines  of  the 
canto. 

''Mentre  che  I'uno  spirto  questo  disse^ 
L'alitro  pifaiDgeva  si  che  di  pietade 
To  venni  men  cosi  com'  io  morisse: 
E  caddl,  come  coipo  morto 


"While  the  one  told  to  us  this  ddoroos 

tale. 
The  other  wept  so  bitterly,  that  I 
Out  of  sheer  pity  felt  as  like  to  die; 
And  down  I  f^  even  as  a  dead  body 

falls." 

This  unmatched  tale  of  tender  trans- 
gression and  vainly  penitential  teaxi 
almost  reconciles  us  to  titie  more  ab- 
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stract  description  of  punishment  that 
precedes  It,  and  the  detailed  account  of 
pitiless  penalty  that  follows  it.  In  suc- 
ceeding cantos;  and  the  absolute  fu- 
sion of  the  ideal  and  the  real  in  the 
Tvoeful  story  imparts  to  it  a  verisimili- 
tude irresistible  even  by  the  most  un- 
imaginative and  incredulous.  Rimini, 
Bavenna,  Malatesta,  are  names  so  fa- 
miliar to  us  all,  that  any  story  con- 
cerning them  would  have  to  be  to  the 
last  degree  improbable  to  move  our  in- 
credulity. But  who  is  it  that  is  not 
prepared  to  believe  in  the  sorrows  of 
a  love- tale? 

"Ah  me!  for  aught  that  ever  I  could 

read, 
Ck>uld  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 

smooth." 

It  is  the  greatest  of  all  masters  of 
the  human  heart,  the  greatest  and  wis- 
est teacher  concerning  human  life, 
who  tells  us  that;  and  Dante,  who  in 
this  respect  is  to  be  almost  as  much 
trusted  as  Shakespeare  himself,  makes 
Francesca,  with  her  truly  feminine 
temperament,  say:— 

"Amor,  Che  a  nullo  amato  amar  per- 

dona. 
Mi  prese  del  costul  placer  ai  forte, 
Obe,  come  vedl,  ancor  non  m*abban- 

dona." 

"Love  that  compels  all  who  are  loved 

to  love. 
Entangled  both  In  such  abiding  cftiarm. 
That,  as  you  see,  he  still  deserts  me 

not" 

As  we  hear  those  words.  It  Is  no  longer 
Rimini,  Ravenna,  Malatesta,  Paola, 
Franceses,  that  arrest  our  attention 
and  rivet  it  by  their  reality.  We  are  en- 
thralled by  the  Ideal  realism,  or  real- 
istic idealism,  call  it  which  you  will,  of 
the  larger  and  wider  world  we  all  in- 
habit, of  this  vast  and  universal 
theatre,  of  whose  stage  Love  remains 


to-day,  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  will 
remain  forever,  the  central  figure,  the 
dominant  protagonist 

So  far  we  have  seen,  by  iUustratioas 
purposely  taken  from  passages  in  the 
"Inferno"  and  the  "Purgatoria"  fa- 
miliar to  all  serious  readers  of  the 
"Divine  Comedy,"  how  Dante,  by 
realistic  touches,  makes  us  believe  in 
the  Ideal,  and  how,  by  never  for  long 
quitting  the  region  of  the  Ideal,  he 
reconciles  us  to  the  most  accurate  and 
merciless  realism.  But  there  is  a  third 
Realm  to  which  he  is  admitted,  and 
whither  he  transports  us,  the  "Para- 
diso."  Some  prosaically  precise  per- 
son would,  perhaps,  say  that  the 
thirtieth  canto  of  the  "Purgatorio"  is 
not  a  portion  of  the  "Paradiso."  But 
you  know  better,  for  in  it  Beatrice  ap- 
pears to  her  poet-lover:— 


«« 


'sotto  verde  manto, 
Yestita  di  color  di  flamma  viva,' 


t» 


f« 


In  mantle  green,  and  girt  with  living 
light," 


while  angelic  messengers  and  minis- 
ters from  Heaven  round  her  scatter 
lilies  that  never  fade;  and  when  Dante, 
overcome  by  the  celestial  vision,  turns 
to  Virgil  with  the  same  instinctive 
feeling  of  trust 

• 
"C<d     quale    11     fantcdin     corre    alia 

mamma, 
Quando  ha  pauia"— 

trust  such  as  is  shown  by  a  little  child 
hurrying  to  its  mother  when  afraid, 
and  exclaims,  translating  a  line  of  Vir- 
gil's own— 

f 
"Gonosco  i  segni  dell*  antica  flamma," 

"O  how  I  know  and  feel,  and  recog- 
nize 
The  indications  of  my  youthful  love;"- 

he  finds  that  Virgil,  dolei$»itno  padre, 
his  gentle  parent  and  guide,  has  left 
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iilm,  and  he  stands  alone  in  the  pres- 
•enoe  of  Beatrice,  and  hears  her  voice, 
■saying:— 

""Non     pia&ger    anco,    Don    pi&Qffer 

ancora. 
Ohd    pianger    ti    conylen    per    altra 
spada.' 


n 


''Weep  not  as  yet,  Dante,  weep  not  as 

yet, 
GTbougli  weep  yon  shortly  shall,  and 

for  good  cause." 

Tearless,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  he 
listens  to  her  just  reproaches,  trying 
not  even  to  see  the  reflection  of  him- 
self in  the  water  of  the  translucent 
fountain  at  his  side:— 

''Tanta  vergogna  mi  gravd  la  fronte," 

^So  strong  the  e&ame  that  weighed  my 
forehead  down." 

And  so  he  turns  aside  his  glance  to 
the  untransparent  sward,  till  comes 
tiie  line,  awful  in  its  reproving  sim- 
plicity:— 

t 
\ 

^^Quardami    ben :    ben   son,   ben    son 
Beatrice!" 


4* 


Look  at  me  well!  Yes,  I  am  Beatrice!" 


Then  full  and  fast  flow  the  tears,  like 
melting  snows  of  Apennine  under 
Siavinian  blast 

But  there  is  yet  worse  to  come,  yet 
harder  to  bear,  when,  not  even  ad- 
dressing him,  but  turning  from  him  to 
tier  heavenly  escort,  she  speaks  of  him 
as  ''QueMW  "this  man,"  and  tells 
them,  in  his  hearing,  how  much  liis 
love  for  her  might  have  done  for  him, 
liad  he  still  lived  the  vita  ntiooa,  the 
pure  fresh  life  with  which  love  had 
inspired  him  while  she  was  yet  on 
earth.  But  when  she  was  withdrawn 
from  him  to  Heaven,  when  she  was  of 
flesh  dl8rol)ed  and  became  pure  spirit, 
and  so  was  more  deserving  of  love 
than  before. 


"Qoestl  si  tolse  a  me,  e  diesse  altroL'* 

'This  man  from  me  withdrew  himself, 

and  gave 
Himself  to  others." 

What  think  you  of  that  as  a  realistic 
treatment  of  the  Ideal?  If  there  be  any 
among  my  audience,  members  of  tiie 
sex  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
wiser,  who  but  partly  feel  and  imper- 
fectly apprehend  it,  then  let  them  ask 
any  woman  they  will  what  she  thinks 
of  it,  and  she  will  answer,  *'It  is  su- 
preme, it  is  unapproachable." 

After  such  an  illustration  of  the 
power  of  Dante  over  one  of  the  main 
secrets  of  fascination  in  great  poetry, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  in  search  of 
more.  With  illustrating  my  theme  of 
this  evening  I  have  done,  and  it  only 
remains  to  add  a  few  words  of  repeti- 
tion and  enforcement  of  what  has  been 
already  Indicated,  lest  perchance,  if 
they  were  omitted,  my  meaning  and 
purpose  should  be  misapprehended  or 
overlooked.  Did  you  happen  to  ob- 
serve that,  a  little  while  back,  I  used 
the  phrase,  "the  ideal  realism,  or  real- 
istic idealism,  call  It  which  yon  will"? 
But  now,  before  concluding,  let  me 
say,  what  has  been  in  my  mind  all 
along,  and  has  been  there  for  many 
years,  that  great  poetry  consists  of  the 
combination  of  ideal  Realism,  realistic 
Idealism,  and  Idealism  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Upon  that  point  much  might  be 
said,  and  perhaps  some  day  I  may 
venture  to  say  It.  In  all  ages  the  dis- 
position of  the  more  prosaic  minds— by 
which  term  I  do  not  mean  minds  be- 
longing to  persons  devoid  of  feeling,  or 
even  of  sentiment,  but  persons  desti- 
tute of  the  poetic  sense,  or  of  what 
Poetry  essentially  Is— has  been  to  in- 
cline, in  works  of  fiction,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse  to  Realism  pure  and 
simple;  and  the  present  Age,  thanks  to 
the  invention  of  photography  and  tlie 
dissemination  of  novels  that  seek  to 
describe  persons    and    things  such  as 
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they  are  or  are  supposed  to  be,  has  a 
peculiar  and  exceptional  leaning  in 
that  direction.  The  direction  is  a 
dangerous  one,  for  the  last  stage  of 
Realism  pure  and  simple  in  prose  flc< 
tion  is  the  exhibition  of  demoralized 
man  and  degraded  woman.  In  poetry, 
thank  Heaven,  that  operation  is  Im- 
possible. No  doubt,  it  is  possible  in 
▼erse.  Just  as  it  is  possible  in  prose,  and 
perhaiM  even  more  so;  and  there  are 
persons  who  will  tell  you  thait  it  is 
Poetry.  But  it  is  not,  and  never  can 
be  made  such.  Poetry  is  either  the 
idealised  Real,  t^e  realistic  Ideal,  or 
the  Ideal  pure  and  simple.  In  other 
words,  as  I  long  since  endeavored  to 
show.  Poetry  is  Transfiguration.  At- 
tempts are  made  in  these  days,  as  we 
all  well  kDow,  to  get  you  to  accept 
Realism  pure  and  simple  as  the  new- 
est and  most  inspired  utterance  of  the 
Heavenly  Maid.  But  they  will  not  be 
successful.  In  that  great  hall  of  the 
Vatican,  whither  throng  pilgrims  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  to 
wiiose  walls  Raphael  has  bequeathed 
the  ripest  and  richest  fruits  of  his 
lucid,  elevated,  and  elevating  genius. 
Is  a  presentation  of  the  Muse.  She  is 
seated  on  a  throne  of  majestic  marble. 
Her  feet  are  planted  on  the  clouds, 
but  her  laurelled  head  and  outstretched 
wings  are  high  in  the  Bmpyrean,  and 
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round  her  maiden  throat  is  a  circlet 
enamelled  with  the  unageing  stars. 
With  one  hand  she  cherishes  the  lyre, 
with  the  other  she  grasps  the  Book  of 
Wisdom;  and  <her  attendants  are,  not 
the  sycophants  of  passing  popularity, 
but  the  eternal  angels  of  God,  uphold- 
ing a  scroll  wherein  are  inscribed  the 
words,  Jfumine  afflatur.  She  sings, 
only  when  inspired.  That  is  the  Muse 
for  me.  Surely  it  is  the  Muse  for  you. 
At  any  rate  it  was  the  Muse  of  Dante; 
the  Muse  that  inspired  the  "Divina 
Commedia"  through  his  love  for 
Beatrice.  As  an  old  Bnglish  song  has 
it,  **  Tis  love  that  makes  the  world  go 
round,"  a  homely  truth  that  Dante 
idealized  and  transfigured  in  the  last 
line  of  his  immortal  poem, 

"L'Amor  che  muove  11    Sole  e    Taltre 
stelle." 

"Love, 
That   lights    the   sun  and  makes  the 
planet  sing;" 

love  of  Love,  love  of  Beauty,  love  of 
Virtue,  love  of  Country,  love  of  Man- 
kind; or,  as  one  might  put  it  in  this  age 
of  physical  discovery:— 


•« 


Electric  Love  Illuminates  the  world." 


Alfred  Austin. 


THE  LARK  MAKES  BRIGHTER  SCHOLARS  THAN 

THE  MOLE. 


I  read  (and  that  without  my  glasses'  dint) 
Life's  open  page; 
It  Is  a  fair  and  goodly  heritage. 
And  love  I  find  three-quarters  of  the  whole; 
When  of  the  kindly  text  I  fear  no  stint. 
Why  should  I  pore  upon  the  little  print. 
The  crabbM  notes  that  only  blind  my  soul? 

Frederick  Langhridge. 
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IIL 

Side  by  side  with  the  slow  travail  of 
Japanese  thought,  which  had  found 
once  more,  after  centuries  of  error,  the 
key-word  of  the  nation's  destiny,  the 
invisible  action  of  European  ideas  was 
doing  its  work  among  the  61ite.  They 
slipped  in  unobserved  by  the  tiny  open* 
ing  at  Deshima.  The  Dutch— closely 
watched  and  contemptuously  regarded 
though  they  were— inspired,  neverthe- 
less, a  curiosity  which  was  rendered 
keener  by  alarm. 

Whoever  had  much  imtercourse  with 
them  became  thereby  suspect  The 
government  used  them  as  purveyi^s  of 
information.  They  became  "ofBcers  of 
sight  and  hearing"  between  Japan  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  though  in- 
dividuals were  strictly  forbidden  to 
practise  their  incantations,  the  new 
Ideas  that  crept  in  through  the  medium 
of  their  trade,  infused  even  into  the 
counsels  of  the  learned  the  principles  of 
Occidental  science.  Their  pupils  began 
to  study  astronomy,  mathematics, 
medicine,  botany,  and  natural  history. 
It  dawned  upon  the  Japanese  mind  that 
the  great  Nippon  was  but  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  entire  universe,  and  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  shoguns  had  hith- 
erto cheated  them  of  a  priceless 
treasure. 

From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury onward,  Russian^B,  English, 
French  and  Americans  began  to  ^jsy- 
pear  and  make  soundings  along  the 
coast.  Like  those  birds  which  tell  the 
sailor  that  he  is  approaching  land, 
their  flags  gave  warning  to  the 
archipelago  of  the  Sleeping  Isles  that 
the  world  was  upon  them.    In  1838  a 

*Tn]itUited  for  The  LiTing  Ag«. 


certain  Shojo,  or  bis  friend  Kaxaii,— 4t 
is  uncertain  which,  for  both  paid  f<v 
their  temerity    with    their  lives— ^b- 
lished    under    the   romantic    title    of 
"The  Story  (^  a  Dream,"  a  pamphlet 
as  curious  as  it  was  instroctlTe.    The 
Dutch   had   warned    the    gOYemmait 
that  an  American   house,    deslroos  of 
trading  with  Japan,  had   fitted    oat  a 
ship    named    the    MorriBon^   in   whidi 
they  proposed  to   send  back   to  their 
homes  seven   Japanese   subjecta,  who 
had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
China.     The  author  imagines  tliat  is 
he  lay  one  evening  in  a  dreamy  stats 
between    sleeping    and     waking,     he 
found  himself  transported  to   a    meet- 
ing ot  grave  and  learned  men,  whers 
the    tidings    were     being     discussed. 
Should  they  refuse  to  receive  this  T€S> 
sel  as  they  had  refused  others?    Were 
the  old  laws  still  to  be  enforced  in  afl 
their   merciless,  rigor?     Tlie   dialogue 
was  conducted  in  the  tone  of  good  so- 
ciety, without  raised  voices  or  excite- 
ment of  any  kind.    To  one  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  extreme  dellberatloQ 
of  all   Japanese  discussion, — the  wsf- 
glngs  of  the  heads,  the  Immobility  of 
the  figure  squatted  around  a  brasier- 
this  academic  debate  presents  a  vivid 
image  of  the  twilight  gatherings  of  tiie 
period,    whose  boldest  encyclopaedists 
dreamed  only  of  a  timid  emancipation, 
speaking  in  hushed  voices  and  striv- 
ing to  deaden,  as  by  f^t  slippers  mov- 
ing upon  noiseless   matting,  the   foo^ 
steps  of  their  thought      We  have  in 
this  dream  an  epitome  of  their  whole 
ethnography.    It  is  as  artless  as  that 
figure  of  Atlas  shouldering  the  world 
with  which  our  geographies  used  to  be 
embellished.    They  confound  the  name 
of  the  ship  Morrison  with  that  of  the 
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celebrated  Chinese  scholar,  wtom 
represent  as  a  daimio  in  command  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men.  Never- 
theless, they  do  finally  arrive,  by  cnri- 
onsly  roundabout  ways,  at  the  point  of 
desiring  that  their  country  should  be 
opened,  or  at  least  that  its  doors 
should  be  set  ejiir,  in  the  interest  of 
science  and  humanity. 

And  so,  at  the  very  moment  when 
western  civilization  is  preparing  to 
force  the  barriers  of  Japan,  the. gov- 
ernment of  the  Bhogun  finds  arrayed 
against  it  a  highly  intelligent  minority, 
who  feel  the  need  of  asserting  their 
solidarity  with  the  human  species,  and 
are  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  a 
new  sentiment  of  nationality,  which  a 
sort  of  popular  mysticism  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Shintoist  faith 
alike  summon  to  the  support  of  the 
emper<Nr.  They  are  indeed  brave 
pledges  for  the  future.  The  mortgage 
of  the  Tokugawa  is  about  to  expire. 
Will  Japan  engage  In  one  of  thoae 
wars  of  ideas  which  break  up  the  soul 
of  a  nation  as  soil  is  broken  by  the 
plough,  and  let  the  light  of  heaven  in 
upon  the  roots  of  its  fundamental 
principles? 

The  arrival  of  the  American  squad- 
ron under  Commodore  Perry,  in  1862, 
was  destined  to  hurry  the  march  of 
events,  and  to  transform  into  a  verit- 
able coup  <r  Ha%  the  first  vague 
sketch  of  a  revoluti<«. 

The  shogun,  his  pride  humbled  by 
the  formidable  fleet  and  threatening 
summons  of  the  American  commodore, 
found  himself  obliged  to  treat  with  the 
barbariaxM,  and  thus  furnished  his  old 
enemies,  the  clan  who  had  been  van- 
quished by  Yeyasu,  with  such  an  op- 
portunity for  revolt  as  might  never 
have  occurred  in  the  monotonous  life 
of  the  hermetically  sealed  empire.  In 
the  men  of  the  south,  of  Satsuma, 
Kioshiu,  and  Tosa,— the  Sat-cho-to,  as 
they  are  collectively  called,— the  ob- 
scure Idealism   ever   at  work   in   the 


J^panoae  jnlnd  materiallaes  into  an  ac- 
tive ambition.  And,  as  Is  always  hap- 
pening in  this  land  of  contradictions, 
ideas  escape  and  are  diffused  like 
vapor.  The  shogunate,  which  favors 
the  Europeans  in  spite  of  itself,  and  is 
swayed  in  that  regard  by  one  of  its 
ablest  ministers—too  soon  assassinated 
—finds  arrayed  against  it  the  men 
who,  when  once  they  have  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  will  show  themselves 
the  most  determined  partisane  of 
European  civilization.  The  old  em- 
peror, whose  brain  is  befogged  by  su- 
perstition, and  who  personally  hates 
the  foreigner,  refers  his  case  to 
princes,  who,  under  color  of  restoring 
■him,  are  plotting  the  exploitation  of 
his  patrimony.  And  these  princes,  in 
their  turn,  are  led  by  aamural  chlete 
who  have  already  passed  Judgment  on 
the  Ignorance  and  Incapacity  of  their 
maaters. 

During  the  sixteen  years  between 
1852  and  1868,  preparations  were  si- 
lently going  on  for  the  formidable 
conflict  which  every  one  foresaw. 
The  clans  of  the  south  mustered  at 
Kioto,  and  Invested  the  Impeial 
residence,  where  these  mayors  of  the 
enchanted  palace— the  Kuges— were 
awake  at  last,  and  astir.  Guerilla 
bands  held  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  Court  of  Yeddo  was  fast  being 
depopulated.  The  great  wave  of  the 
Tokugawa  was  breaking  In  the  sudden 
deaths  of  short-lived  heirs.  The  shogun 
surrendered  his  hostages.  Princesses 
—the  wives  and  daughters  of  samurai 
—received  the  restitution  of  their 
feudal  estates  as  sulkily  ae  ever  did  a 
^a,ri9iewn/t  recalled  from  exile  at  Quim- 
per-Oorentin.  Their  habits  of  luxury, 
theh:  snobbishness,  the  fashion  that 
obtains  among  them  of  aping  the 
speech  and  poses  of  favorite  actors, 
render  them  strange  in  the  land  of 
their  birth,  and  the  ladles  of  the  pro- 
vincial nobility  surmise  that  these 
dolls  of  the    shoguns    will  count   for 
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very  little  in  the  big  events  at  hand. 
Political  caacnses  are  held  in  restan- 
;rant8.  Western  science  comes  Into 
play.  If  the  government  at  Yeddo 
turns  to  OS  for  military  instruction, 
the  Satsuma  and  other  daimios  apply 
to  the  foreigner  for  the  means  of  be- 
coming strong  enough  to  cast  the  for- 
eigner out  And  Burope  in  general 
understands  nothing  at  all  of  what  is 
going  on. 

Japanese  embassies  are  sent  to 
Burope,  and  the  men  who  compose 
them  talce  account  of  the  inferiority  of 
Japan;  nevertheless  when  they  return 
to  their  country,  their  reverence  for 
prevailing  illusions,  the  sense  of  their 
own  youth  and  of  theh:  utter  inability 
to  convince  the  valiant  and  pugnacious 
old  fMLtamcres^  added  to  the  prospect 
of  their  own  speedy  succession  to 
power  when  they  will  be  able  astutely 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  blunders  made 
and  hopes  deceived— all  these  motives 
combine  to  dose  their  Ups  and  cause 
them  to  rally  smilingly  to  the  support 
of  a  policy  which  aims  at  the  over^ 
throw  of  the  shogunate  as  a  prelimin- 
ary to  the  expulsion  of  the  stranger. 

The  shogunate  was  virtually  annihi- 
lated in  the  very  first  batle.  The  last 
of  the  Tokugawa,  Keiki— a  clever  man, 
but  more  apt  at  turning  a  Chinese 
poem  than  at  commanding  an  army- 
weary  of  the  fight  before  it  was  fairly 
begun,  and  only  too  happy  to  decorate 
his  weakness  with  the  name  of  pa- 
triotism, abandoned  his  northern  fleet 
and  surrendered  without  a  thought  of 
his  regiments  and  ships  stationed  in 
other  places.  The  revolution  was  con- 
summated—to the  amazement  of  the 
revolutionists  themselves. 

The' shogunate  had  been  considered 
mighty,  and  behold  the  worm-eaten 
machine  collapsed  of  itself— and  the 
earth  did  not  tremble  under  the  shock 
of  Its  fall!  Only  a  cloud  of  dust  arose, 
and  when  it  cleared  away  there  were 
the  Buropean   Powers   calmly   posted 


on  the  coast  of  Japan  and  mildly  iMt 
firmly  requiring  oC  the  yootiifDl  m/t 
peror  the  fulfilment  of  the  ahocmti 
promises. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  coiiTenlBf 
with  several  of  the  Imperialist  1mA> 
ers  who  conducted  that  camp  ^  Mi 
and  who,  fnmi  simple  aamnrai,  at 
once  became  great  statesmen  and 
magnates  of  the  empire— snch  as  the 
Marquis  Ito,  Marsiial  Yama^^ata*  and 
Count  Okuma.  All  agreed  In  admtl- 
ting  that  they  were  confounded  hf  the 
abruptness  of  their  victory.  But  tlis 
izkevltable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  fton 
it  all  is  expressed  in  the  words  ol  yst 
another  Japanese:— "Unfoitonately  for 
us,"  he  said   to  me,    "the    reYdntlaB 


was  over  too  soon.  The  little 
come  readily  to  the  surface.  It  i» 
quires  a  long  upheaval  before  tilt 
larger  fry  who  live  in  the  depths  of 
the  stream  emerge  into  the  light."  Tbt 
gale  was  not  violent  enough  to  aliaks 
the  country  to  its  foundations.  Men 
were  expecting  a  hurricane  and  tliey 
got  off  with  a  stiff  blow.  The  most 
remarkable,  probably,  of  modem  iSffO' 
lutions  was  accomplished  as  if  hf 
magic,  and  the  very  men  who  pee* 
voked,  or  fancied  that  they  provoked 
it  were  unconscious  of  its  extent 

It  was  a  revolution  In  wbldi  slh 
stract  ideas  bore  no  part  The  only  oot 
which  it  pretended  to  formulate— UmI 
of  the  expulsion  al  strangers— was  slh 
solutely  impracticable.  The  princes  <tf 
Satsuma  and  Choshiu,  who  proposed 
to  intimidate  and  even  to  o^mau^^Am 
the  Buropean  invader,  were  the  first  t» 
succumb  to  the  civilizing  influence  of 
his  artillery.  What  could  they  do  xa^ 
der  the  very  eyes  of  the  barbarlanst 
The  imperialist  samurai  who  had  re- 
ceived a  formal  promise  lAiat  tlie  for 
eigner  should  be  forced  to  evacaats 
the  land  of  the  gods,  asked  every  mom- 
ing  whether  the  Imtrnder  was  to  gs 
that  day.  The  reply  he  received  wtt 
an  exhortation  to  patience^  and 
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ually— though  no  one  ever  admitted  It 
—the  fact  became  apparent  that  the  In- 
truder himself  had    become   an  indis- 
pensable  element  In  the  imperial  res^ 
toration.     But  for  him,  discord  would 
immediately    break    out    among    the 
0outhem     clans,     who     were     united 
Against  the  shogun,  but  would  be  far 
otherwise  if  it  came  to  a  division  of 
his  «poil.    The  menace  of  Europe  had 
become  the  best  defence   of   the  em- 
peror; and  the  perception  of  this  fact 
worked    like  a  precious  leaven    and' 
erwoke,  in  the  Japanese  mind,  a  new 
conception    of    patriotism.       Hitherto 
the  country  had  been  for  the  individ- 
ual only  a  village,  a  clan,  a  province, 
an  Island.    Nofw  it  had  suddenly  wid- 
ened, so  as  to  embrace  the  entire  archi- 
pelago in  one  magnetic  net  The  feudal 
fences  were  about  to  be  overthrown^ 
the  feudal  ditches  filled,  the  distinc- 
tions of  class  abolished.    Between  1868 
and  1875-^thainks  to  the  mere  presence 
of  certain  Europeans— a   small    group 
of  irresponsible   ministers,   kuges   and 
samurai,  were  able  wholly  to  demolish 
the  feudal  regime. 

Their  task  was  made  easy.  The 
people,  careless  of  what  was  going  on 
or  amused  by  it,  never  stirred  hand  or 
foot  The  majority  of  the  daimios 
gave  up  their  prerogatives  with  as 
good  a  will  as  the  prisoner's  who  givett 
up  his  chains.  They  were  not  only 
liberated,  but  they  were  paid.  Their 
parses  were  filled,  and  they  had  no 
longer  to  endure  the  offensive  control 
ol  their  inferiors.  Never  were  barons 
more  incommoded  by  their  baronies.  It 
was  a  race  to  see  who  would  free 
himself  first 

Unhappily  the  four  hundred  thou- 
sand samurai  who  lived  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  daimios,  the  "masters  of 
the  four  classes,"  as  they  were  called, 
seemed  to  be  in  a  less  pliable  humor. 
The  revolution  which  they  had  been  so 
f ariously  fomenting  for  sixteen  years, 
the   victory   which    intoxicated    them 


for  one   hour,   reacted  against   them- 
selves.  Yesterday  they  were  its  instru- 
ments; to-day    they    had    become  ob- 
stacles in  its  path.    For  ten  centuries 
their   order   had   ruled    the    archipel- 
ago; they  had  written  its  history  and 
legends  in  their  own  blood;  they  had 
constituted  all  its  moral  greatness  and 
unity.    The  sword    that    hung   beside 
them  was  their  "living  soul."     What- 
ever   of  disinterestedness  or  delicacy 
the  civilization  of  Japan  had  brought 
forth,  was  identified  with  them.       If 
any    question    ever   arose    of    public 
grievances   or    governmental    reform^ 
they  reserved   to   themselves    in  their 
solemn  integrity,  the  privilege  of  rip- 
ping   up    their   own    intestines.     The 
chief    anxiety    of    men    overtaken  by 
revolution    is    usually    to    save    their 
lives;  all  these  people  asked  was  to  be 
guaranteed  the  high  privilege  of  sui- 
cide.   Poor  souls!  The  effeminate  lives 
of  the  daimios  had  relaxed  their  old 
enthusiasm    for   obedience;    but   their 
hearts  were   true    to   the   interests  of 
their  clan.     Their  affections  clung  to 
the  site  of  the  feudal  chateau  and  hov- 
ered about  the  dismantled  temple.  The 
one  real  desire  of  these  strange  revo- 
lutionists was  stability.      The  frame- 
work of  society  might  be  remodelled 
if  only  it  could  immediately  be  made 
to  wear  a  look  of  immutability.      The 
greatest   man  among  them,  SaXgo  of 
Satsuma,    elaborated    a    political  pro- 
gram  which   aimed   at  establishing  a 
form  of  government   that   would  ''re- 
quire no  further  change  for  a  thousand 
years." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  princes,, 
all  the  men  in  power  had  sprung  from 
their  class;  parvenus  like  Okubo,  Kido, 
Ito,  Okuma,  all  belonged  to  southern 
clans;  but  ambition,  patriotism,  some 
acquaintance  with  Europe  had  re- 
moved them  out  of  their  place.  In 
Okubo  the  taciturn,  a  petty  samurai  of 
Satsuma  and  the  personal  enemy  of 
Salgo,  was  embodied  a  rich  deposit  of 
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the  hoarded  Intelligence  of  that  prov- 
ince. He  understood  perfectly  that  a 
modem  people  can  have  no  organiza- 
tion  without  a  national  army;  yet  the 
enrolment  of  merchants  and  mere 
farmers  under  the  same  stinJard  with 
high-born  volunteers  was  a  blow  at 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  or- 
der of  samurai. 

Deprived  of  their  swords,  reduced  to 
a  pension,  which  those  who  granted  it 
were  in  a  great  hurry  to  pay  off,  duped 
and  duped  a^in,  used  by  politicians 
who  speculated  alternately  upon  thehr 
ignorance  and  their  pride— these  unfor- 
tunates made  a  vain  attempt  at  re- 
bellion. Salgo,  big-headed,  buU-necked, 
wearing  an  impenetrable  mask,  filled 
the  mountains  of  Kiushiu  with  blood- 
0hed  which  was  already  an  anachron- 
ism. But  these  men,  divided  as  they 
were  by  feudal  barriers,  could  never 
have  vanquished  trooiM  for  whom  the 
interior  frontiers  had  no  existence. 
They  had  no  choice  but  to  come  into 
the  compact  of  new  cities.  The  emperor 
introduced  railways;  newspapers  mul- 
tiplied. That  vulgar  purveyor  of  Oc- 
cidental and  especially  American  nov- 
elties, Fulcusawa,  after  publishing  a 
"Historical  Geography  of  the  World" 
which  inflamed  the  imaginations  of 
the  Japanese,  launched  a  manifesto  en- 
titled "Let  us  Love  Knowledge," 
wherein  the  pamphleteer  made  light  of 
the  barren  honor  of  the  samurai,  and 
seriously  maintained  that  the  death  of 
a  hero  who  disembowels  himself  is  no 
more  profitable  to  the  commonwealth 
than  that  of  the  merest  Kurumayal 

Alas,  the  most  gn^evous  result  of  the 
Japanese  revolution  was  that  the  men 
who  achieved  it  found,  thereby,  em- 
ployment for  their  inferior  qualities 
only!  Its  effect  upon  the  public  con- 
science was  to  subvert  all  existing  no- 
tions. The  uncompromising  virtue  of 
the  samurai  isolated  them  in  the 
midst  of  a  society  where  intellectual 
curiosity  was  beginning  to  carry    the 


day  over  aristocratic  porltanlBm. 
They  could  hold  no  place  in  the  new 
order,  save  by  compounding  with  their 
old  ideal;  and  the  first  stages  bf  their 
new  elevation  were  singularly  like  t 
decline.  They  had  ceased  to  be  admired 
for  strict  obedience,  stoical  courage 
and  contempt  both  of  money  and  of 
death;  and  the  men  among  them  who 
succeeded  best  were  those  who  could 
conduct  a  palace  intrigue  moat  suc- 
cessfully or  make  the  best  Imrgain  for 
iiieir  princes  with  the  rice-merchasts 
of  Osaka.  Good  business-men  had  been 
bom  in  the  shadorw  of  the  daimiat, 
and  the  scornful  astuteness  of  the  or- 
der had  produced  small  Machl&Tdib 
The  best  of  the  old  nobility— those 
whom  I  should  call  the  Qoakers  of 
Confucianism,  lived  in  close  retirement 
Others,— a  great  many  others— victliiii 
of  an  utterly  unpractical  edacatiOD, 
after  spendUig  the  very  trifling  som 
which  the  government  had  awarded 
•them  for  ten  centuries  of  glory,  dis- 
abled by  having  been  deprived  of  their 
swords  and  unfit  for  manual  labor  of 
any  kind,  slid  rapidly  down  a  steep 
descent,  and  landed  in  the  most  dis- 
tressing compromises.  Braver  before 
death  than  before  life,  their  example 
showed  that  honor  so  easily  con- 
founded with  punctilio,  affords  but  a 
fragile  support  to  those  who  trust  tt 
exclusively.  The  future  alone  can  de- 
termine with  certainty  whether  It  wti 
absolutely  necessary,  in  the  intert;st  of 
Japan,  that  statesmen  who  were 
samurai  themselves  should  make  of 
their  own  brethren  so  melancholy  an 
example. 

The  new  order  in  Japan  was  thus  in- 
augurated, if  not  by  a  wholesale  bank- 
ruptcy of  honor,  at  least  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  certain  kind  of  honor  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  the  currency 
of  noble  souls.  From  this  point  onward 
the  history  of  the  country  seems  to  me; 
for  all  its  complexity,  merely  an  lUos- 
tration  of  the  gradual  conquest  by  the 
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idea  of  law  of  a  people  who  bad  hltli< 
crto  bowed  only  to  a  rough  and  incom- 
plete 8en«e  of  moral  obligation  banded 
down  from  age  to  age.  It  sounds  very 
Illogical.  Usually  it  is  the  lower  orders 
who  stubbornly  and  patiently  achieve 
their  rights.  Here  certain  principles 
of  social  equity,  liberty,  equality, 
seemed  to  fall  from  an  unknown 
heaven,  and  they  no  more  satisfied 
the  deeper  cravings  of  men's  minds, 
than  the  introduction  of  tobacco  satis- 
fled  their  hearts.  I  do  not  say  that 
these  things  are  immaterial  to  the 
greatness  of  a  nation;  but  he  who 
would  get  glory  from  them,  as  well  as 
profit,  must  have  desired  and  dis- 
cerned them  beforehand.  The  benefits 
of  the  change  never  appeared  to  the 
Japanese  themselves  in  the  light  of  a 
reward  for  long  sustained  effort  The 
classes  who  had  hitherto  been  sacri- 
ficed, regarded  !t  only  as  the  lucky  ca- 
price of  a  vaguely  conceived  Provi- 
dence. A  Japanese  once  said  in  my 
hearing:  "This  civilization  is  a  mighty 
fine  thing!  Our  climate  is  a  great  deal 
milder  since  we  had  it!  Less  snow, 
and  the  winters  not  nearly  so  bard!*' 
He  never  dreamed,  in  his  sboapliclty,  of 
attributing  to  any  conscious  mind  the 
inauguration  of  that  more  benign  era 
of  which  he  vaguely  experienced  the 
comfort.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
mind  had  Y&ry  little  to  do  with  it. 

That  conception  of  a  more  humane 
life— of  a  balance  of  rights  and  duties 
at  which  we  arrive  so  painfully  by 
ways  rugged  and  steep  and  set  with 
stations  of  the  cross,  the  Japanese 
thought  to  attain  by  simply  soaring. 
They  asked  of  our  science  and  philos- 
ophy only  material  applications  and 
immediate  advantages.  Ideas  which 
we  love,  less  for  the  advantage  we  de- 
rive from  them  than  for  their  own 
beauty,  the  Japanese  did  not  love  at 
all,  but  thought  they  could  adopt  and 
make  servants  of  them.  Most  of  all— 
and  this  was,  perhai>s,  in  the  begin- 


ning the  main  object  of  their  policy— 
they  fancied  they  might  learn  from 
them  how  to  find  the  crevice  in  our 
armor,  that  weak  spot  which  they  had 
never  been  able  to  discover,  but  their 
knowledge  of  which  might  keep  us  in 
check.  One  day  in  the  Japanese  Par« 
liament,  when  orators  were  citing,  in 
support  of  their  opinions,  examples 
from  Greece,  Rome,  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  American  history,  a  deputy 
cried  out:  "Give  us  some  Japanese  ex- 
amples!" He  was  quite  right,  but  so 
were  the  orators.  They  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  founded  their  modem 
theses  on  the  past  of  Japan.  Liberty, 
Justice,  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual—all that  goes  to  make  up  the 
ideal  of  the  West— *^e  should  never 
have  sought  thee,  if  we  had  not  al- 
ready found  thee!"  The  Japanese 
never  "found"  this  ideal;  wc  brought 
it  to  them;  but,  for  good  or  evil,  they 
are  seeking  it  now! 

And  how  are  they  seekhig  it?  Cau- 
tiously, with  no  fixed  method,  with 
grotesque  inconsistencies,  yet  in  the 
best  way,  perhaps,  if  it  be  true  that  a 
national  ideal  ought  to  grow  and  ripen 
insensibly  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
before  it  is  consciously  and  deliber- 
ately formulated  by  its  leaders.  Bver 
since  1875,  Japan  has  been  ofllcially 
governed  by  the  class  whom  a  Japan- 
ese artisan  once  called  ''The  Students." 
A  samurai  from  Tosa,  Itagaki— one  of 
those  rare  politicians  who  pique  them- 
selves on  remaining  poor,  a  somewhat 
visionary  person,  whom  his  friends  de- 
scribe as  equally  versed  In  Jean 
Jacques  and  the  Chinese  philosophers 
—brought  his  learning  and  the  fervor 
of  his  southern  nature  to  bear  on  the 
development  of  the  representative 
idea.  He  harried  the  ministers,  peti- 
tioned the  emperor,  wore  out  all  the 
roads  in  Japan,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
party  which  called  itself  "liberal"  he 
persuaded  the  Students— who  were 
then     in    power— that    the    establish- 
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ment  of  parliamentarism  would  be  a 
great  adyance  upon  govemmeDt  by  ab- 
solute   monarchy.     The    emperor,    In 
spite  of  his  natural  repugaance,  had  to 
promise  a   constitution,  and   to  allo^ 
his  ministers  ten  years  to  draw  it  up, 
and  his  people  the  same  length  of  time 
to  make  themselves  worthy  of  it  Dur- 
ing these  ten  years,  the  parliamenta- 
rism that  was  to  be,  won  its  spurs  in 
the  incoherent  assemblies  of  the  Great 
and  General  Council.    But  its  history. 
Its  angry  sessions,  its  manifold  corrup- 
tion, its  unreasoming  opposition  to  the 
minister  of   the   moment— whoever  he 
might  happen,  to  be— its  noisy  medioc- 
rity have  made   it,  up   to  the  present 
time,  little  more  than  an  apish  trav- 
esty of  the  European  article.    That  the 
deputies  should  endeavor  to  obtain  a 
responsible  cabinet  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  wantonly  overthrowing  it,  is 
perhaps  a  natural  idea,  and  one  which 
might  preclude  the   necessity   of   any 
other,  were  it    not    positively    forced 
upon  them  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  representatives  of  the  people  who 
'  have  no  need  of  being  represented  at 
all.      The  time    will    come,    however, 
w4ien  the  organ  will  have  created  the 
function!    A  work  is  going  on  among 
those  masses,  under  the  three-fold  in- 
fluence   of    old    habits,    foreign  ideas 
and  peculiar  economic  conditions,  the 
importance  of  which  is  but  dimly  un- 
derstood. 

The  imperial  restoration— which  was 
less  a  restoration,  after  all,  than  an  In- 
novation—was powerless  to  break  the 
fatal  laws  that  govern  the  Japanese 
mind.  The  annihilation  of  the  samurai 
as  a  social  order  could  not  prevent 
those  who  took  their  places— that  is  to 
say,  the  indiscriminate  multitude— 
from  falling  into  their  time-honored 
mistakes.  The  samurai,  supported  by 
his  prince  in  exchange  for  certain  con- 
venient services,  yet  quite  independent 
of  him,  delivered  from  all  the  sordid 
anxieties  and  having  only  his  own  ad- 


vancement   to    seek,    became    ia    the 
course  of  ages  of  peace,  the  very  type 
of  the  functionary.    The  prince  gave 
place  to  the  state,  and  men  looked  to 
the  state  for  what  they  luid  formerly 
expected    to    get    from     the    prlnee. 
All    the   Japanese   woald    like    to  be 
functionaries;  but  no  more   now  thaa 
in  the  past  is  it  true  that  the  pow« 
is  really  where  it  seems  to  reside.  Yoa 
seek  for  it  in  vain.      It  escapes  yoo. 
You  fancy  you  have  detected  it  OBd 
lo,  the  thing  has  vanished!     The  em- 
peror is  controlled  by  his  ministers  and 
does  not  really  govern.     Yet  the  min- 
isters, who  are  in  no  wise  reapoosihle 
for    their    acts    to    Parliament,    are; 
somehow,  at  his  mercy.     The  offldali 
whom  they  appoint  hold  office  at  tiie 
pleasure  of  their  subordinates.      The 
director  of  schools  is  removal>]e  at  the 
request  of  the  professors;  the  profee* 
sor  at  that  of  his  pupils.      The  self* 
same  man  whom,  when  seated  akme 
before  hie  desk,  you  find  fnll  of  oen- 
fldeoce  and  sincerely  desirous  to  serfs 
you,  will    appear   on   the  morrow—or 
maybe   in  the   very   next   honi^— wboi 
surrounded  by  his   clerks    and    secre> 
taries,    hesitating,   timorons,   ready  to 
evade    all    his    promises.    Orders  are 
given,  but  whence  do  they   emanats? 
They  strike  you  as  anonymous.     ISie 
inferior  has  retained    under    the  new 
regime  all  the  complaisance  and  sdf* 
restraint  with  which  the  old  ciylliia- 
tion  had  armed  him  against  the  perils 
of  absolutism.    Power  in  Jaimn  comes 
from  below. 

But  while  in  the  old  day  respect  tat 
ancient  forms  and  a  strenuous  tradi- 
tion went  far  to  correct  the  evils  and 
dangers  inseparable  from  the  then 
condition  of  things,  it  is  far  otherwise 
to-day,  when  the  spirit  of  indlvidaa]- 
ism  and  a  utilitarian  moralHy  have 
permeated  the  entire  mass  of  tlie 
people.  What  was  once  only  an  art- 
fully disguised  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation now  asserts  itself  boldly  as  a 
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civic  right  Anthority,  stripped  of  tiie 
nominal  prestige  on  which  it  formerly 
subsisted,  has  become  bat  a  proyl- 
sional  phantom.  The  old  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  the  emperor— the  vague  be- 
lief of  a  people  tliat  never  essays  to 
define  its  faith,  and  in  whom  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  would  shrink  from 
drawing  that  line  between  the  divine 
and  the  human,  which  is  less  fluctuat- 
ing than  that  between  the  animal  and 
the  plant—that  ancient  belief  is  paling 
and  wavering  under  the  cold  light  of 
Buropefm  reason.  It  is  no  mere  super- 
stitioQ  which  is  thus  doomed  to  die. 
It  is  the  very  principle  of  loyalty;  for, 
in  drawing  up  that  constitution  where 
the  sovereign  refers  to  his  celestial 
origin  for  the  authority  to  make  proc- 
lamation in  his  empire  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  the  politicians  quite  overlooked 
the  fact  that  if  in  the  incongruous 
union  that  they  were  solemnizing, 
Japanese  mysticism  seemed  for  a  time 
to  invalldttte  Occidental  theories,  the 
lattw  were  certain  in  the  end  to  dis- 
credit Japanese  mysticism.  The  work 
of  these  legrislators  was  essentially 
academic,  and  what  they  produced 
was  a  constitutional  HetMriade.  And 
since  the  pe<^le  understand  none  but 
living  issues,  they  will  very  soon  begin 
to  neglect  theory  for  expediency,  and 
sacrifice  at  one  fell  swoop  both  the  em- 
peror and  their  reverence  for  his  divin- 
ity to  the  care  for  their  own  human 
interests.  The  truth  is  that  the  Japa- 
nese respects  nothing  which  is  not 
shrouded  in  mystery.  In  the  days  when 
tarw  was  a  something  which  fell  like 
a  thunderbok  out  of  an  unexplored 
region,  he  wisely  confined  himself  to 
the  nanx>w  round  of  his  daily  duties 
aod  never  overstepped  its  limits.  He 
Uved  in  a  Uttle  spot  of  light  amid 
tiiick  darkness.  But  now-a-days,  when 
the  laws  may  be  inspected  by  any 
body,  he  discovers  to  his  delight,  that 
each  one  of  them  occupies  but  a  single 
fixed  point;  that  they  may  be   gotten 
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round,  evaded,  saluted  with  nominal 
respect,  but  turned  to  one's  own  ac- 
count Laws  have  delivered  him  from 
the  dominion  of  law. 

Is  he  any  happier  for  his  emancipa- 
tion? I  do  not  think  so.  That  unwrlt- 
ten  law  which  he  formerly  obeyed  has 
been  transformed.  There  is  no  longer 
any  question  of  obedience  to  a  code 
whose  rules  are  engraved  upon  the  in- 
nermost conscience  and  their  sanctions 
in  the  hands  of  the  judges.  To-day  a 
man  must  live  and  work  to  live.  And 
no  longer,  as  formerly,  does  he  work 
at  stated  hours,  always  tolerably  sure 
of  the  future;  but  he  must  labor  with- 
out intermission  and  with  no  great  con- 
fidence in  the  moiTow.  The  cost  of 
living  has  prodigiously  increased,  and 
rwhat  never  happened  during  the 
severe  famines  of  the  olden  time  when 
men  were  shut  up  within  their  own 
little  province  and  saw  the  same  dying 
pangs  endured  by  all  abont  them,  has 
come  to  pass  now.  I  mean  that 
European  enterprise  and  the  economic 
revolution  has  wakened  men  to  a 
consciousness  of  those  social  inequal- 
ities whose  injustice— or  at  least  their 
seeming  injustice— so  cuts  them  to  the 
heart;  4uid  the  feeling  is  being  con- 
stantly aggravated  by  the  difference 
now  so  liaringly  apparent  in  a  coun- 
try where  rich  and  poor  once  lived 
very  much  alike,  between  the  wealthy 
speculator  and  the  anxious  wage- 
earner.  The  old  feudal  communities 
are  tending  to  become  syndicates,  and 
the  first  ominous  mutterings  of  social- 
ism are  in  the  air. 

The  Chinese  war— which  was  to  my 
mind  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  Japanese  history—hastened  all  these 
developments.  Insignificant  in  itself— 
a  sort  of  military  parade,  if  you  wil], 
whose  details  the  combatants  had  been 
arranging  for  some  twenty  years— It 
had  consequences  which  went  far  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  the  political 
chiefs.     They  saw  in  it  the  salvation 
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of  A  coiuiUtaUaD  which  w«t  alretdy 
iiMOAced  bj  imrlUunentaiT  aMAnlt 
Bat,  what  Is  of  far  deeper  import,  it 
gave  to  the  new  Japan  the  conaecra- 
tloD  of  a  heroic  etmggle— a  aenae  of 
iMtloiial  pride.  Enough  has  never  been 
said  In  praise  of  the  patriotism  which 
flted  all  hearts  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  It  waa  a  sum- 
mons and  a  resurrection. 

A  roturractlon  of  the  old  warlike  tra- 
ditions. The  men  of  Japan  found  again 
their  fortitude  of  the  bygone  time  and 
the  divine  Idea  ot  country  revived  In 
a  purified  form  the  venerable  worship 
of  death.  The  military  party  came  out 
of  It  more  robust;  and  in  spite  of  the 
persistent  rivalries  of  the  clane,  it  is 
the  one  thoroughly  organised  party— 
the  only  one  which  stands  for  the 
masses  aa  a  symbol  of  civic  equality— 
and  as  such  it  is  the  party  of  the  na- 
tion's hope. 

The  feeling  of  personal  dignity 
awoke  along  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  common  glory.  The  Japanese  ex- 
perienced the  high  Joys  of  national 
solidarity.  The  Chinese  battlefields 
rent  away  from  the  revolution,  for  one 
instant,  its  false  ideology,  and  brou^t 
it  homo  to  the  national  heart  Men 
hare  ridiculed  the  vanity  of  the  vic- 
torious Japanese  and  comiteined 
loudly  of  their  arrogance.  It  has  been 
Mill  that  the  lowest  of  the  people,  ser- 
vants, shopkeepers,  artisans,  ihim- 
•iNi|Mi«.  hare  entertained  ever  since 
that  time  an  intolerable  conceit  of 
themselre^.  The  plebeian  has  been  en- 
rolled, and  partioiivitee  in  the  rise  of 
Japan.  It  i«  af  if  he  had  been  raised 
t\\  the  imnk  of  Mmuni  by  nKroactive 
letffielatkHL  He  feels  himself  fully  a 
man.  His  life  has  t>ecvHne  more 
pnpokvus^  ami  his  riirhts  more  manl- 
fic«et« 

Thujk  t^ea,  a»  far  a»  I  am  alOe  to 
«^)Kl(^  tbe  ixorertal  rKwtoracion  wlU  ce>- 
Sttlt  first  Ui  creating  a  wboUy  BKNkni 
•eotiment    v\f    aatknial^  vxiotck^ 


Pers<»ial  loyalty  will  not  be  atrength- 
ened,    but    rather     dlsaolTed     In     a 
broader  patriotism— less  condndTe,  k 
may  be,  to  the  security  of  the  country. 
And,  secondly,  in  prop<^tlon    as    tiie 
European  theories  are  found  to  contain 
precisely  those   anarchical    tendencies 
which  we  have  detected  in  the  whole 
course  of  Japanese  history,  there  will 
be    a    gradual    growth     anionic    the 
masses    of    the    revolutionary    spirit 
That  populace  whose  action  is  and  has 
ever   been,  a   series    of    reactions,  hi 
which  so  many  resigned  sools  oontinne 
to  preserve,  piously  and  withont  profit 
the  tradition  of  the  old-time  courtesy* 
and  the  prerogative  of  silent  self -sacri- 
flce-^at  populace,  I  say,  knows  how 
to  compass  with  a  strange  dodUty  tbe 
painful   subjugation  of   Its   own  wilL 
l^ey    are   struggling— these    Japanese 
masses— with  an  inheritance  of    servi- 
tude of  which  they  had  so  kmg  been 
unconscious  that  it  had  become  almost 
instinctive.     But  their  present    rulers 
are  harder  upon  them  in  the    hour  of 
emancipation  than  they  ever  were  in 
that  of  tyranny.    They  are  wrencfaiog 
from  them  bonds  which  never  gaDsd» 
for  the  reason  that  they  formed  an  es- 
sential part  of  their  existence.      Their 
deliverance  has  been  a  mnrderooa  eae; 
and  they  are  already  beginniiv  to  re- 
fer what  they  suffer  from  the  »i*^i>^ifT 
they  still  bear  to  the  wounds  they  le- 
celved  when  the  others  were  removed. 
The  present   paydiologiesl    state  sf 
the   Japanese  natksi   Is    aaiiidlj   a 
dlsiiuledng  one:  so  disqoletiBc  that  As 
men  in  power  wiQ  be  Iteoed 
to  ai^dy  the  Soropeaa 
we  shall  yet  witness  the  erofestlBa  9t 
that     disciple     of     psrtismfiiiliB 
Itsgaki  who  has  been  eslled  *-the  liv- 
ing god  of  Libertyr  in  the  dkectisa  sT 
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gttlt  in  happiness  for  a  people  already 
appalled  by  its  own  attempts  at  eman- 
cipation. But  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
happiness  of  Japan  is  to  be  deferred  a 
while  longer. 

! 

On  the  very  evening  of  the  great 
festal  day— after  I  had  attempted  with 
my  mind  still  full  of  spectacular 
effects,  to  set  in  order  some  of  my  im- 
pressions both  of  the  new  Japan  and 
of  what  I  understood  of  its  ancient 
history,  I  was  crominig  in  company 
with  a  Japanese  citizen  some  of  the 
old  feudal  enclosures,  and  we  fell  luto 
talk  about  the  future  of  his  country. 
The  ruddy  rays  of  the  sinking  sun 
streamed  through  the  glades  of  the  im- 
perial park,  and  flung  something  like 

BeriM  det  Denz  MondM. 


a  gigamtic  semblance  of  the  Japanese 
flag  across  the  ordinarily  pallid    sky* . 
My  companion,  who  was  a  personage 
of  distinction,  waved  his  hand  towards 
the  unseen  palace,  on  which  the  sun'a 
eye  seemed  to  linger,  and  said,  with  %■ 
certain  accent  of  sadness  rendered  the 
deeper,    somehow,    by    the    yisionary 
splendor  of  the  scene. 

"Japan  will  continue  tranquil  Just  so  % 
long  as  that   invisible   dwelling   shal) 
shelter    its    present  mysterious  occu-. 
pant.    But  I  fear  for  my  country  on.'. 
the  day  after  his  death." 
And  after  a  short  pause  he  added  :-^ 
"Our  people  is  easily  governed  only 
so  long  as  power  remains  anonymomi  • 
and  impersonaL     The  thing  I  should 
dread  above  all  others  would  be  a  too 
intelligent  emperor." 
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From  ancient   '^^ea   certain   divine 
and  human  personages  have  been  sup- 
posed to  possess  peculiar  powers  over 
shy  and  savage  animals.  Bacchus  had 
a  predilection    for    panthers.    In    the 
Pompeian  collections  at  Naples   there 
are  several    designs   of    Bacchus  and 
his  panther;  one  of  them   shows  the 
panther  and  the  ass  of  Silenus  lying 
down  together;  in  another,  a  very  flne 
mosaic,  the  winged  genius  of  Bacchus 
carets  along,  astride  of  his   favorite 
beast;  in  a  third  a  chubby  little  boy, 
with  no  signs  of  godhead  about   him, 
clambers  on  to  the  back  of  a  patient 
panther,  which  has  the  long-suffering 
look  of  animals  that  are  accustomed  to 
be  teased  by  children.    It  may  be  no- 
ticed that  children  and  animals,  both 
neglected  in  the  older  art,  attained  the 
liighest  popularity  with  artists  of  the 
age  of  Pompeii.    Children  were  repre- 
sented in  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  and  all 
known  animals  from  the  cat  to  the  oc- 


topus and  the  elephant  to  the  grass- 
hopper were  drawn,  not  only  with  getk* 
eral  correctness,  but  with  a  keen  in- 
sight into  their  humors  and  tempera- 
ments. The  fondness  of  Bacchus  for 
panthers  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
he  wore  a  panther-skin,  but  there 
seems  no  motive  for  deciding  that  tb^ 
one  tradltioni  was  earlier  then  the 
other.  The  ratioaale  of  a  myth  is  often 
evolved  long  after  the  myth  itself. 
Perhaps  all  the  stories  of  gods  and  ani- 
mals originated  in  the  simple  belief 
that  gods,  like  men,  had  a  weakness 
for  pets. 

Much  more  important  than  any  of 
these  stories  are  the  closely  allied  leg- 
ends of  the  power  of  Apollo  and  of 
Orpheus  in  tamhig  beasts.  In  each 
case,  the  modus  operandi  was  music* 
Like  the  greater   part   of  myths,  this 

>  In  Hindn  agrtbotoix,  QmmObjtL  sttmets  a 
whole  forettfnl  of  beasts  In  s  far  more  marral- 
iMs  wa7— by  redtlnff  bis  poems  to  tbemi 
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ooe  'WAS  not  span  from  the  thin  air  of 
Imagiiiaitloii.  Music  has  a  real  inflo- 
eoce  on  animals;  in  spite  of  theories  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  the 
•weet  flute-playing  of  the  snake- 
charmer-'his  **9weet  charming"  in 
Biblical  phrase— is  no  mere  piece  of 
theatrical  business,  but  a  veritable  aid 
in  obtaining  the  desired  results.  I  my- 
self could  once  attract  field-mice  by 
playing  on  the  violin,  and  only  the 
other  day,  on  the  road  near  my  house 
at  aaUV,  I  noticed  that  a  goat  maiil* 
fested  signs  of  wishing  to  stop  before 
a  grind-organ;  its  master  pulled  the 
string  by  which  it  was  led,  but  it 
tugged  at  it  so  persistently  that,  at 
last,  he  stopped,  and  the  goat,  turning 
round  its  head,  listened  with  evident 
attention.  Independently  of  the  pleas- 
ure music  may  give  to  animals,  it  ex- 
cites their  curiosity,  a  faculty  which  is 
extremely  alive  in  them,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  way  in  which  small  birds 
are  attracted  by  the  pratty  antics  of  the 
little  Italian  owl;  they  cannot  resist 
going  near  to  have  a  better  view,  and 
80  they  rush  to  their  doom  upon  the 
limed  sticks. 

Legends  have  an  Inner  and  an  outer 
meaning:  the  allegory  of  ApoUo,  Iiord 
of  Harmony,  would  have  been  incom- 
plete had  it  lacked  the  beautiful  in- 
cident of  a  nature-peace,  partial  in- 
deed«  but  still  a  fairer  triumph  to  the 
god  than  his  Olympian  honors.  For 
nine  yeara  he  watched  the  sheep  of 
Admems.  as  Euripides  describes:— 

Pythian  Apollo,  master  of  the  lyre. 
Who  deigned  to  be  a    herdsman    and 

among 
Thy  flocks  on  hills  his  hymns  celestial 

sung: 
And  his  delightful  melodies  to  hear 
WouM  spotted    lynx  and    lions    flerc« 


Tbey  came  f^om  Othrys*  Immemorial 

shade* 
By  Cifaann  aC  music  xame  and  harmleai 

made: 


lAnd  Che  swift,  di^W^ed  fawns  would 

there  res<Nrt 
Fiom  the  taH  pine  woods  and  about 

him  sport 

When  Apollo  gave  Orpheus  his  lyre, 
he  gave  him  his  gift  "to  soothe  the 
savage  breast"  In  the  splendid  Pom- 
peian  fresco  showing  a  nature-peace^ 
the  bay-crowned,  central  figure  is  said 
to  be  Orpheus,  though  its  god-like  pro- 
portions suggest  the  dlvtaiity  himself. 
At  any  rate,  nothing  can  be  finer  as 
the  conception  <rf  an  inspired  mualdaB; 
•the  whole  body  sia^s,  not  only  the 
mouth.  A  lion  and  a  Uger  sit  on  eithsr 
aide;  below,  a  atag  and  a  wild  boar 
listen  attentively,  and  a  little  hare  ca- 
pon near  the  stream.  In  the  upper 
section  there  ara  other  wild  bosn 
sporting  round  an  elephant,  while 
oxen  play  with  a  tiger;  an  antidpatloo 
of  the  ox  and  tiger  in  Bembrandf  t 
"Garden  of  Eden." 

The  power  of  Oipheoa  to  subdue 
wild  beasts  was  one  reaaon  why  the 
early  Christians  took  him  aa  a  type  of 
Christ  Of  all  the  pn^hedea  which 
were  believed  to  refer  to  the  Messiah 
none  so  captivated  the  popular  mind  ai 
those  whidi  could  be  Intnpreted  as  re* 
ferring  to  his  recognition  by  •i»t»p«i^ 
The  four  Goq^iels  wlilch  became  the 
canon  of  the  Churdi  threw  no  U^t  oa 
the  subject  but  the  gap  waa  flUed  up 
by  the  uncanonlcal  books;  one  might 
think  that  they  were  written  prind- 
pally  for  the  purpose  of  dwelling  oa 
this  theme,  so  frequently  do  tbey  re- 
turn to  it  In  the  firat  place,  they 
bring  upon  the  scene  those  dear  ob- 
jects of  our  chUdhood's  affection,  the 
ass  and  the  ox  of  the  stable  of  Bethle- 
hem. Sorely  many  of  as  <'**i>tWi  the 
imprmion  that  ass  and  os  rest  on 
mosc  orthodox  testimony;  aa  idea 
wtiloh  is  certainly  geaecal  In  CathoUe 
countries,  thoagh.  tte  other  day,  I 
iKaxd   of   a  I>nch   priest    who  was 
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were  purely  Imaginary.  ''Alaa,"  as 
Voltaire  said,  "people  run  after  truth!" 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  K  appears  evident 
that  the  ass  and  the  ox  were  intnK 
duced  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  iMdah; 
"The  ox  knoweth  his  owner  and  the 
ass  his  master's  manger,  bat  Israel 
knoweth  me  not."  But  there  aroee 
what  was  thought  a  difficulty;  the 
apocryphal  Gospels  in  harmony  with 
the  earliest  traditions  place  the  birth 
of  Christ,  not  In  a  stable*  but  in  the 
grotto  which  is  still  shown  to  trav- 
ellers. To  reconcile  this  with  the 
legend  of  the  ass  and  ox  and  also  with 
the  narrative  t>f  St  Luke,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Holy  Family  moved 
from  the  grotto  to  a  stable  a  few  days 
after  the  Child  was  bom.  Gniis  is  a 
curious  case  of  finding  a  difflcuttjr 
where  there  was  none,  for  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  caves  near  the  great 
Khan  of  Bethlehem  were  used  as 
•tables.  In  every  primitive  country 
shepherds  shelter  themselves  and  their 
flocks  In  holes  in  rocks;  I  remember 
the  "uncanny"  effect  of  a  light  flicker- 
ing in  the  depths  of  a  Phoenician  tomb 
near  Cagliari;  it  was  almost  disi^ 
pointing  to  hear  that  it  was  only  a 
shepherd's  flre. 

Thomas,  "the  Israelite  philosopher," 
aa  he  called  himself,  author  of  the 
"Pseudo-Thomas"  which  is  said  to 
date  from  the  second  century,  appears 
to  have  been  a  Jewish  convert  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  innumerable  "hereti- 
cal" sects  of  the  earliest  times.  It  may 
be  guessed,  therefore,  that  the 
"Pseudo-Thomas"  was  flrst  written  in 
Syrlac,  though  the  text  we  possess  is 
in  Greek.  It  is  considered  the  model 
on  which  all  the  other  Gospels  of  the 
Infancy  were  founded,  but  the  Arabic 
variant  contains  so  much  divergent 
matter  9m  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
writer  drew  on  some  other  early  souretf 
which  has  not  been  preserved.  MalK>* 
met  was  acquainted  with  this  Arable 
gospel    and     MaHometaaa    have   not 


ceased  to  venerate  the  sycamoce-tree 
at  Matarea  (rather  dilapidated  now) 
under  which  the  Arabic  evangelM 
states  that  the  Virgin  and  Child  rested. 
The  "Pseudo-Thomas"  contains  some 
vindictive  stories,  which  were  modifled 
or  omitted  in  the  other  versions;  prob- 
ably they  are  all  to  be  traced  to  Blisha 
and  his  she-bears;  a  theory  which  I 
offer  to  those  who  cannot  imagine  how 
they  arose.  A  curious  feature  in  these 
writings  is  the  scarcity  of  anything 
actually  original;  the  most  original 
story  to  be  found  in  them  is  that  of 
how,  when  the  boys  of  Nazareth  made 
clay  sparrows,  little  Jesus  clapped  his 
hands  and  caused  his  iq;»aiTows  to  fly 
away.  This  pretty  legend  penetrated 
into  the  folk-lore  even  of  remote  Ice- 
land. Notwithstanding  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  Councils,  the  apocryphal  Gos-. 
pels, were  never  suppressed;  they  en- 
joyed an  enormous  popularity  durin|( 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  many  details  de- 
rived solely  from  these  condemned 
books  have  crept  into  tlie  "Aiivea 
LfCgenda"  and  other  atrlctly  orthodoo^ 
works. 

The  "Utae  Child"  of  Isaiah's  pn^^ 
ecy  was  the  cause  of  troops  of  wlM 
beasts  being  convoked  to  attend  the  In^ 
fant  Christ  Lions  acted  as  guides  fop 
the  flight  into  Bgypt;'  it  is  mentioneA 
that  not  only  did  they  respect  the  Holy 
Family  but  also  the  asses  and  oxeD 
which  carried  their  baggage.  Besides^ 
the  lions,  leopards  and  other  creatures 
"wagged  their  tails  with  great  revere 
ence"  (though  all  these  animals  are  not 
of  the  dog  q[)ecies,  but  of  the  cat.  In 
which  wagging  the  tail  signifles  the 
reverse  of  content). 

This  is  the  subject  of  an  old  ESngllsb 
ballad:—- 

And.  when  tbey  came  to  Bgypf  s  land  . 

Amongst  those  fl«ree  wild  bsasta,. 
Ifary,  she  being  weary, 

Mnsit  needs  ait  down  and  rest    . 
""Gome,  ait  thee  down,"  said  JesQ% 

''Comcv  lit  lliee  down  \tf  ase^ 
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'And  thou  slialt  eee   *bow    theee    wild 

beasts 
■  Do  come  and  worship  me.*' 


f» 


First  to  come  was  the  "lovely  lion, 
king  of  b\\  wild  beasts  and  for  onr  in- 
struction the  moral  is  added:  "We'll 
choose  our  virtuous  princes  of  birth 
and  high  degree."  Sad  rhymes  they 
iu:e»  nor,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  sense 
much  better;  yet,  hundreds  of  years 
ago  in  English  villages,  where,  per- 
haps, only  one  man  knew  how  to  read, 
this  doggerel  served  the  end  of  the 
highest  poeiry;  it  transported  the  mind 
Into  an  ideal  region;  it  threw  into  the 
Bnglish  landscape  deserts,  lions,  a 
Heavenly  Child;  it  stirred  the  heart 
with  the  romance  of  the  unknown;  it 
whispered  to  the  soul:— 

The  Now  Is  an  atom  of  eand. 

And  the  Near  is  a  perishing  clod; 
fiut  Afar  is  a  Fa6ry  Land, 

And  Beyond  is  the  bosom  of  €k>d. 

f  The  pseudo-gospel  of  Matthew  re- 
lates an  incident  which  refers  to  a 
later  period  in  the  Holy  Childhood.  Ac- 
cording to  this  narrative,  when  Jesus 
was  eight  years  old  he  went  into  the 
den  of  a  lioness  which  frightened  trav- 
ellers on  the  road  by  the  Jordan.  The 
little  cubs  played  round  his  feet  while 
the  older  lions  bowed  their  heads  and 
fanvned  on  him.  The  Jews  who  saw  it 
from  a  distance,  said  that  Jesus  or  his 
j^arents  must  have  committed  mortal 
sin  for  him  to  go  into  the  lion's  den. 
But  coming  forth,  he  told  them  that 
these  lions  were  better  behaved  than 
they;  and  then  he  led  the  wild  beasts 
across  the  Jordan  and  commanded 
them  to  go  their  way,  hurting  no  one, 
neither  should  any  one  hurt  them  till 
they  bad  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
try. So  they  bade  him  farewell  with 
gentle  roars  and  gestures  of  respect 

Theee  stories  are  Innocent  and  they 
are  even  pretty,  for  all  stories  of  great, 
strong  animals  and  little  children  are 


pretty.  But  they  fail  to  reveal  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  the  deeper 
significance  of  a  peace  between  all 
creatures.  Turn  from  them  to  the  woo- 
derful  lines  of  William  Blake:— 

And  there  the  Uon's  roddy  eyea 
.  ShaU  flow  with  tears  of  gold. 
And'  pitying  the  tender  cries 

And  walking  round  the  fold 
Saying:  Wrath  by  His  meekness. 

And  by  His  health  sickness. 
Are  driven  away 

£Vom  our  immortal  day. 

And  now  beside  ttieS,  bleating  Lunb^ 

I  can  lie  down  and  sleep. 
Or  think  on  Him  who  bore  thy  name^ 

Graze  after  thee,  and  weep; 
For,  washed  in  life's  river. 

My  brigihrt  mane  for  ever 
Shall  shine  like  the  gold. 

As  1  guard  o'er  the  fold. 

No  one  but  Blake  would  have  written 
this,  and  few  things  that  he  wrote  are 
so  characteristic  of  his  genius.  The 
eye  of  the  painter  seizes  what  the  mind 
of  the  mystic  conceives,  and  the  poet 
surcharges  with  emotion  w<»d8  which, 
like  the  Vedic  hymns,  infuse  thought 
rather  than  express  it 

A  single  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment connects  Christ  with  wild  ani- 
mals; in  St  Mark's  Gospel  we  are  told 
that  after  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
Jesus  was  driven  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness,  where  *'He  was  with  the 
wild  beasts,  and  the  angels  ministered 
unto  Him."  In  the  Bast  the  idea  of 
the  anchorite  who  leaves  the  haunts  of 
men  for  the  haunts  of  beasts  was  al- 
ready fabulously  old.  In  the  Western 
world  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a 
new  idea,  and  perhaps  on  that  ac- 
count while  it  excited  the  horror  of 
those  who  were  faithful  to  the  former 
order  of  things,  it  awoke  an  extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm  among  the  more 
ardent  votaries  of  the  new  faith.  It 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  inebriation 
of  solitude,  the  powerful  stimulas  of  a 
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life  with  wild  nature.  Many  tlrjd 
brain-workers  have  recourse  to  moun- 
tain ascents  as  a  restorative,  but  these 
can  rarely  be  performed  alone,  and 
high  mountaJoe  with  their  Immense 
horizons  tend  to  overwhelm  rather 
than  to  collect  the  mind.  But  to  wan- 
der alone  in  a  fcHrest,  day  after  day, 
without  paiticular  aim,  drinkhig  in  the 
pungent  odors  of  growing  things,  ford- 
ing the  ice-cold  streams,  meeting  no 
one  but  a  bird  or  a  hare— this  will 
leave  a  memory  as  of  another  exis- 
tence in  some  enchanted  sphere.  We 
have  tasted  an  ecstasy  that  cities  can- 
not give.  We  have  taated  it  and  we 
have  come  back  into  the  crowded 
'Places,  and  it  may  be  well  for  us  that 
we  have  come  back,  for  not  to  all  Is 
given  to  walk  in  safety  alone  with 
their  souls. 

Of  one  of  the  earliest  OhrlBtian 
anchorites  in  Egjrpt  it  is  related  that 
for  fifty  years  he  spoke  to  no  one;  he 
roamed  in  a  state  of  nature,  flying 
from  the  monks  who  attempted  to  ap- 
proach hhn.  At  last  he  consented  to 
answer  some  questions  put  by  a  re- 
duse  whose  extreme  piety  caused  him 
to  be  better  received  than  the  others. 
To  the  question  of  why  he  avoided  man- 
kind, he  replied  that  those  who  dwelt 
with  men  could  not  be  visited  by 
angels.  After  saying  this,  he  vanished 
again  into  the  desert  I  have  observed 
that  the  idea  of  renouncing  the  world 
was  not  a  Western  Idea;  yet,  at  the 
point  where  it  touches  madness,  it  had 
already  penetrated  into  the  West— we 
know  where  to  find  its  tragic  record:^ 

Sgo  vltam    agam    mib    altls  Phyglae 

cofliumliiibus 
Ubi  cerva    sffvlcuKrix,    nbl    aper  ne- 

morlvagus? 

The  point  of  madness  would  have 
been  reached  more  (^ten  but  for  the 
charity  of  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar 
and  the  Uon  and  the  buffalo,  who  felt 
a  sort  of  compassion  for  the  harmless. 


weak  human  creatures  that  came 
among  them,  and  who  were  ready  to 
give  that  responsive  sympathy  which 
is  the  sustaining  ichcHr  of  life. 

The  same  causes  produce  the  same 
effects;  man  may  offer  surprises  but 
never  men.  Wherever  there  are  soli- 
taries, there  are  friendships  between 
the  recluse  and  the  wild  beast  All 
sorts  of  stories  of  lions  and  other  ani- 
mals that  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  monks  of  the  desert  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  legends  of  the 
Saints,  and  as  soon  as  the  hermit  ap- 
pears in  Europe,  his  four-footed 
friends  appear  with  him.  For  In- 
tance,  there  was  the  holy  Karlleff  who 
tamed  a  buffalo.  Karlleff  was  a  man  of 
noble  lineage  who  took  up  his  abode 
with  two  companions  in  a  clearing  in 
the  woods  on  the  Mame,  where  he  was 
soon  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  wild 
things.  Amongst  these  was  a  buffalo, 
one  of  the  most  Intractable  of  beasts 
in  its  wUd  state,  but  this  buffalo  be- 
came perfectly  tame,  and  It  was  a 
charming  sight  to  see  the  aged  saint 
strcrfclng  It  softly  between  Its  home. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  king,  who 
was  Childebert  eon  of  Clovis,  came  to 
know  that  there  was  a  buffalo  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  forthwith  he  or- 
dered a  grand  hunt  The  buffalo,  see- 
ing itself  lost,  fled  to  the  hut  of  Its 
holy  protector,  and  when  the  hunts- 
men approached  they  found  the  monk 
standing  in  front  of  the  animal.  The 
king  was  furious,  and  swore  that  Karl- 
leff and  his  brethren  should  leave  the 
place  forever;  'then  he  turned  to  go, 
but  his  horse  would  not  move  one  step. 
This  filled  him  with  what  was  more 
likely  panic  fear  than  ccHnpunctlon— he 
lost  no  time  in  asking  the  luiint  for  his 
blessing,  and  he  presented  him  with 
the  whole  domain,  in  which  an  abbey 
was  built  and  ultimately  a  town,  the 
present  Sabit-Calais.  On  another  oc- 
casion, the  same  Childebert  was  hunt- 
ing a  hare,  which   took  refuge  under 
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the  habit  of  8t  Bforculphe;  the  king's 
huntsman  rudely  expostulated*  and 
Hie  monk  surrend^«d  the  hare,  but,  lo 
and  behold,  the  dogs  would  not  con* 
tinne  the  porsuH  and  the  huntsman 
feU  off  his  horse! 

Bvldently  there  is  only  a  slight  ele* 
ment  of  the  miraculous  in  these 
legends,  and  none  at  all  in  others,  such 
as  the  story  of  Walaric,  who  fed  little 
birds  and  bade  the  monks  not  to  ap> 
proach  <Hr  frighten  his  ''little  frlendsr* 
while  they  were  picking  i^  the  crumbs 
which  he  threw  to  them.  Passing  by 
many  examples  of  the  same  kind,  we 
come  to  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  who,  in 
some  respects,  stands  alone. 

How  St  Francis  tamed  the  wolf  of 
Gubbio  is  the  most  famous,  if  not  alto- 
gether  the  most  credible,  of  the  animal 
stories  related  of  him.  That  wolf  was 
a  quadruped  without  morals;  not  only 
had  he  eaten  kids,  but  also  men.  All 
attempts  to  kiU  him  faUed,  and  the 
townsfolk  were  afraid  of  Tentnring 
outside  the  walls  even  in  broad  day- 
light  One  day  St  Francis,  against 
the  advice  of  all,  went  out  to  have  a 
serious  talk  with  the  wolf.  He  soon 
found  him,  «uid  "Brother  Wolf,**  he 
said,  ''you  have  eaten  not  only  animals 
but  men  made  in  the  image  of  Qod, 
and  certainly  you  desecre  the  gallows; 
nevertheless,  I  wish  to  make  peace  be- 
tween you  and  these  people,  brother 
Wolf,  so  that  you  may  offend  them  no 
more,  and  neither  they  nor  their  doga 
sbaU  attack  you."  The  wolf  seemed  to 
agree,  but  the  saint  wished  to  have  a 
distinct  proof  of  his  solemn  engage- 
ment to  fulfil  his  part  in  the  peace, 
whereupon  the  wolf  stood  up  on  his 
hind  legs  and  laid  his  paw  on  the 
saint*«  hand.  Francis  then  promised 
that  the  wolf  rtiould  be  properly  fed 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  "for  well  I 
know,"  he  said,  kindly,  "titiat  all  your 
evil  deeds  were  caused  by  hnagci^^ 
upon  which  text  sereral  senaons 
be  pteached,  for  tnilF  many  a 


may  be  reformed  by  a  good  dfamar  and 
by  nothing  else.  The  contract  was  k^ 
on  both  sides,  and  the  wolf  lived,  hap^ 
ptty  for  two  years,  "nutrioato  oortessr 
mente  daUa  geBte»"  at  the  end  af 
which  he  died  of  o|d  age,  slaoerely 
mourned  by  att  the  inhabltaata. 

If  any  one  dedine  to  b^loTe  la  the 
wolf  of  GubblOb  why  he  must  be  latt 
to  his  iuTlncible  Ignorance.  Bat  then 
are  other  tales  In  the  "Floretti**  and  la 
die  "Legenda  Aarea"  which  are  nor 
wise  hard  to  believe.  What  m^et 
likely  than  that  IVands,  on  meetli^  a 
youth  who  had  wood-dovea  to  seO^ 
kMked  at  tiie  birds  "coo  Foccfals 
pietoso^'*  and  begged  the  yootti  not  % 
give  them  into  the  cruel  hands  thst 
would  kUI  them?  The  yooaa  man, 
"inspired  by  God,"  gave  the  doves  tt 
the  saint,  who  held  them  against  hli 
breast,  saying,  "O,  my  sisters*  Inno- 
cent doves,  why  did  yon  let  yourselves 
be  caught?  Now  will  I  save  yon  ftosi 
death  and  make  nests  for  yoo,  ao  that 
you  may  Increase  and  multiply  accost* 
log  to  die  commandment  oC  ov 
Creator."  Schopenhauer  menttoaa 
with  emphatic  approval,  tlie  Indian 
merchant  at  the  fair  of  Astrachan  whs^ 
when  he  has  a  turn  of  good  lock,  goes 
to  the  market-plaoe  and  boys  bisfc 
which  he  sets  at  liberty.  The  My 
Francis  not  only  set  his  dovaa  firee^  Imk 
thought  about  their  future,  a  reOas- 
ment  of  benevolence  whidi  mli^t  Isl- 
most  have  persuaded"  the  hamaat 
though  crusty  old  phUosopher  to  pat 
on  the  Franciscan  habit 

(At  this  point  I  chance  to  see  ftosi 
my  window  a  kitten  in  the  act  of  aa- 
noytaig  a  rattier  large  snake.  It  is  a 
coiled-up  snake;  probably  an  Itonga 
It  requires  a  good  five  minutes  to  In- 
duce the  kitten  to  abandon  Its  qaany 
and  to  conv^  the  aaafcie  is  a 
place  under  the  n 
done,  I  reaaaie  My  pen.) 

I  have  remarked  that   la 
specta  the  SalBt  of 
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from  the  other  saintB  who  took  notice . 
of  animals.    It  was  a  common  thing, 
for  faiatance,  for  ■aints  to  preach  to 
creatnree,  bnt  there  is  an  indlTldiial 
note  in  the  lermon  of  Francis  to  the 
birds  which   is   not   fonnd  elsewhere. 
The  reason  why  8t  Anthony  preached 
to  the  fishes  at  Rimini  was  that  the 
^'heretics*'  would  not  listen  to  him,  and 
St  Martin  addressed   the  water-fowl 
who  were  diving  after  fish  in  the  Loire 
because,  haviog  compared  them  to  the 
deril,  seeking  wliom  he  may  derour, 
he  tiioDglrt  it  necessary  to  order  them 
to  depart  from   those   waters   which 
they  immediately  did,  no  doubt  fright- 
ened to  dettth  by  the  apparition   of  a 
gesticulating  saint  and   the-  wild-look* 
ing  multitude.    The  motlTO  of  Franda 
was  neither  pique  at  not  being  listened 
to  nor  tiie  temptation  to  show  miracu- 
lous  skill   as  a   bird-scarer;   he   was 
moTod  solely  by  an  effuaioo  of  tender 
sentiment      Birds  in  great  Quantities 
had  aUgfated  in  a  neighboring  field:  a 
beautiful  sight  which  erery  dweller  in 
the   country     must    have    sometimes 
seen  and  asked  himself,  was  it  a  par- 
liament, a  garden  party,  a  halt  in  a 
joomey?     ''Walt  a  Utfle  for  me  heie 
upon  the  road,**  said  tto  saint  to  Us 
companioos,  ''I  am  going  to  preach  to 
my  sisters  tlie  birds."    And  so^  "Jkoo- 
¥kig  grtded  them  as  ereaiure$  endowed 
fDiih    reoion,*'   he    went  on    to    say: 
''Birds,  my  sisters,  you  ought  to  give 
great    praise    to   your    Creator,    who 
dressed  you  with  feathers,  who  gave 
you  wings  to  fly   with,  who  granted 
you  aU  the  domains  of  the  air,  whose 
solicitude    watches    over    you."    The 
birds  stretched  out  theUr  necks,  flut- 
tered their  wings,  opened  their  beaka, 
and  looked  ait  the  pieaeher  with  atteo- 
lloB.    Wten  he.had  done,  he  passed  in 
ISm  midst  of  them  and  touched  them 
with  his  habit  snd  not  one  of  them 
stirred  till  he  gave  them  leave  to  fly 


ne  samt  Ufled  warms  ant  oC  the     tkm 


pafth  lest  they  should  be  crushed,  and 
during  the  winter  frosts,  for  fear  that 
the  bees  should  die  in  the  hive,  he 
brought  honey  to  them  and  the  beat 
wines  he  could  find.  Near  his  cell  at 
Porduncula  there  was  a  fig-tree,  and 
on  the  fig-tree  lived  a  cicada.  One  day 
the  Servant  of  God  stretched  out  his 
lasad  and  said,  "Come  to  me,  my  sis- 
ter Cicada;"  and  at  once  the  insect 
fiew  upon  his  hand.  And  he  said  to  it, 
"Sing,  my  sister  Cicada,  and  praise 
•thy  Lord."  And  having  received  his 
iwrmlssion  she  sang  her  song.  The 
blogR4;>hies  that  were  written  without 
the  inquisition  into  facts  which  we  de- 
mand, gave  a  living  idea  of  the  man, 
not  a  photograirfi  of  his  skeleton.  What 
mattered  if  romance  were  mixed  with 
truth  when  the  total  was  true?  We 
know  St  Francis  of  Assisi  as  if  he  had 
been  our  neltt^oor  neighbor.  It 
would  have  needed  unbounded  genius 
to  invent  such  a  character,  and  theare 
w«s  nothing  to  be  gained  by  inventing 
it  The  legends  which  represent  liim 
as  one  who  consistently  treated  ani- 
mals as  creatures  endowed  witti  reason 
ate  in  discord  with  orthodox  teaching; 
they  skirt  dangenmsly  near  to  heresy. 
Olordano  Bruno  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing said  that  men  and  animals  had  the 
same  origin;  to  hold  such  an  opinion 
qualified  you  for  the  stake.*  But  the 
Church  that  canoniaed  Buddha  under 
the  name  of  St  Josephat  has  had  at 
times  accesses  of  toleration  which 
must  have  made  angels  rejoice. 

St  Francis  of  Assisi  was  a  Fakeer 
or  Dervish  of  thcf  West  Bven  the 
name  of  pecervUe,  by  which  he  liked  to 
be  called— what  does  it  mean  but 
Fakeer  or  Derviah?  When  the  inhe- 
rent mystlclam  in  man's  nature  brought 


•  It  la  at  iMMt  omloM  to  vnetU  that 
Is  tlMasitt  to  haT»  bMa  at  one  time  a 
dov,  and  that  the  Trooheawiim  ted  naoar 
wttb  tteM  IVeo-Mudcteeaa  heratloi  wten 
olM«ed  with  brttorlDf  tai  tte 
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Amth,  'III  fplte  of  tiie 
prophet's  well-meaning  dislike  for 
mooastldsm,  they  justified  themci^yes 
by  quoting  the  text  from  the  Koran: 
"Poverty  Is  my  pride."  It  would  serre 
the  Franciscans  equally  w^L  The  beg- 
ging friar  was  an  anachronism  In  the 
religion  of  Islam  as  he  Is  an  anachron- 
ism in  modem  society.  But  what  did 
that  matter  to  him? 

The  pre-eminently  holy  DervicOies 
called  AbdAls  lived  alone  In  the  desert 
with  friendly  wild  beasts,  over  wh<Hn 
they  exercised  an  extraordinary  sway. 
There  were  several  AbdAls  of  high  re* 
pute  during  the  reigns  of  the  early 
Ottoman  Sultans.  Perhaps  there  was 
more  confidence  In  their  sanctity  than 
In  their  sanity,  for  while  a  Oathollc 
historian  finds  it  inconvenleot  to  admit 
the  hypothesis  of  madness  as  account- 
ing for  even  the  wildest  conduct  of  the 
saints  of  the  desert,  a  devout  Oriental 
sees  no  irreverence  In  recognizing  the 
possible  aflGlnity  between  sainthood  and 
mental  alienation.  In  India  the  holy 
recluse  who  tames  beasts  may  be  either 
Mussulman  or  Brahman;  his  vocation 
does  not  depend  on  belief  in  metempsy- 
chosis, for  we  meet  him  where  that  be- 
lief is  not  Whatever  Is  very  old  Is 
still  a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Indian  people.  Accordingly,  the  native 
newspapers  frequently  report  that 
some  prince  was  attacked  by  a  savage 
beast  while  out  hunting,  when  at  the 
nick  of  time  a  venerable  saint  ap- 
peared, at  whose  first  word  the  beast 
politely  relaxed  its  hold.  A  very  good 
authority  by  no  means  thinks  that  all 
these  stories  are  invented.*  In  this 
case  the  hero  is  generally  a  Jogi,  a 
Hindu,  but  it  was  a  Mussulman  an- 
chorite who,  a  few  years  ago,  thrust 
his  arm  into  the  cag  of  a  tiger  at  La- 
hore in  the  conviction  that  the  animal 
would  recognize  his  holy  power.    Alas, 

*  Vlda  Beast  and  Man  In  India.    Bj  John  Loelr- 
wood  KlpUng,  p.  896. 


m^vodoglcal  garden  is  not  the  forctt 
primeval,  and  the  tiger,  nurtured  by 
BngMsh  officers,  knew  not  the  aalnt 
He  tore  the  poor  arm  so  ruthlessly  that 
the  man  died  after  two  or  three  days 
of  suffering,  borne  with  heroic  pa- 
tience. 

Those  who  try  to  divest  thems^ves 
of  human  nature  rarely  succeed,  and 
the  reason  nearest  to  the  surface  why, 
over  all  the  world,  the  lonely  recluse 
made  friends  with  animals  was  doubt- 
less his  loneliness.  On  their  side,  ani- 
mals have  only  to  be  persuaded  that 
men  are  harmless  for  them  to  meet 
their  advances  half-way.  If  this  is  not 
always  true  of  wild  beasts,  it  Is  be- 
cause (as  St.  Francis  apprehended)  un- 
fortunately they  are  sometimes  hun- 
gry; but  man  is  not  the  favorite  pr«y 
of  any  wild  beast  who  Is  la  his  ri^t 
mind.  Prls(m»rs  who  tamed  mice  or 
sparrows  followed  the  same  inipulse 
as  saints  who  tamed  lions  or  bofllaloea 
How  many  a  prisoner  who  returned*  to 
the  fellowship  of  men  must  have  re- 
gretted his  mouse  or  his  q^MurrowI 
Animals  can  be  such  good  company. 
sun,  it  follows  that  if  their  society 
was  sought  as  a  substitute,  they  were^ 
in  a  certain  sense,  vicarious  objects  of 
affection.  We  forget  that  even  In  bi- 
ter-human  affections  much  is  ylcarlous. 
The  sister  of  charity  gives  ma^nfc^^"^ 
the  love  which  she  would  have  given 
to  her  children.  The  ascetic  who  will 
never  hear  the  pattering  feet  <^  his 
boy  upon  the  stairs,  loves  the  gazdle, 
the  bird  fallen  from  its  nest,  the  Hon 
cub  whose  mother  has  been  slain  by 
the  hunter.  And  love,  far  more  than 
charity,  blesses  him  that  gives  as  weD 
as  him  that  takes. 

But  human  phenomena  are  complex, 
and  this  explanation  of  the  sympathy 
between  saint  and  beast  does  not  cover 
the  whole  ground.  Who  can  doubt 
that  these  men,  whose  faculties  were 
concentrated  on  drawing  nearer  to  the 
Eternal,   vaguely  surmised   tiiat  wild 
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llYing  creatures  had  nnperceiyed  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  spirit, 
hidden  rapports  with  the  Fountain  of 
Life  which  man  has  lost  or  has  never 
XKMSsessed?  Who  can  douht  that  in  the 
vast  cathedral  of  Nature  they  were 
awed  by  "the  mystery  which  is  in  the 
face  of  brutes"? 

The  Oootemponiy  Berlew. 


Beside  the  need  ^^ 
to  wonder,  some  of  them  knew  Die 
need  to  pity.  Here  the  ground  widens, 
for  the  heart  that  f e^  the  pang  of  the 
meanest  thing  that  lives  does  not  beat 
only  in  the  hermit's  cell  or  under  the 
sacfkdoth  of  a  saint 

E,  Martinengo  Ceaaresco. 
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THE  HABBATITS  OF  SZ-PBOFESSOB  CB0S8LET. 


CHAPTER    III. 

In  the  police  oflSce  sat  a  constable, 
writing  at  a  high  desk.  My  hasty  en- 
trance brought  him  to  meet  me. 

"I  wish  to  see  the  Chief,"  I  said,  "at 
once,  if  he  is  here." 

The  man  seemed  about  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion; but  I  felt  that  it  was  no  time  for 
ceremony.  "It  is  a  matter  of  uiigency," 
I  went  on.  "I  must  see  him  immediate- 
ly." 

.  He  took  my  name  and  tapped  at  a 
door  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  oflGlce.  After  a  moment  he  turned 
4Ad  beckoned  me  to  enter.  Then  I 
found  myself  alone  with  the  Chief  Con- 
stable of  Leachester. 

He  sat  at  a  writing-table,  with  a  sheaf 
of  papers  before  him  and  a  newspaper 
on  the  floor  beside  his  chair.  Bather 
to  my  surprise  he  was  a  comparatively 
young  man,  and,  more  to  my  surprise, 
he  was  a  young  man  whom  I  had  pre- 
viously seen.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  very 
man  who,  scarcely  an  hour  before,  had 
«poken  at  my  meeting  in  such  a  critical 
and  unfavorable  manner  with  regard 
to  my  discoveries. 

This  was  surprising,  and  not  entirely 
pleasant;  so,  also,  was  the  fact  of  his 
being  so  young.  I  entertain  very  strong 
opinions  as  to  the  custom,  wbich  seems 
to  be  steadily  gaining  ground,  of  plac- 


ing young  men  in  positions  of  imi>or- 
tance  and  responsibility.  I  have  suffered 
much  from  the  custom  myself,  and  am 
therefore  in  a  position  to  judge.  Thus 
two  circumstances  combined  to  render 
my  relations  with  this  oflGlcer  rather 
delicate. 

When  I  entered  he  rose  to  meet  me; 
but  my  visible  excitement  did  not  ap- 
pear to  affect  him  in  the  least  "My 
business  is  very  urgent,"  I  said.  "It  is 
connected  with  the  robbery  of  jewels 
at  the  Hotel  Petersburg  last  night  I 
know  where  to  flnd  the  thief,  and  I 
want  the  assistance  of  yours^f  or  one 
of  your  men." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  Chief  Constable. 
"Pray,  sit  down,  Mr.  Crossley.  I  have 
just  been  reading  the  account  in  the 
Echo." 

There  was  something  so  matter-of- 
fact  in  his  manner  that  I  could  not  but 
feel  provoked.  I  have  always  felt  a 
certain  antagonism  towards  men  of 
phlegmatic  temperament  partly,  no 
doubt  because  such  a  temperament  is 
so  directly  opposed  to  my  own.  I  sat 
down,  however,  and  plunged  into  my 
narrative  at  once,  giving  him  a  brief 
account  of  the  incidents  which  had 
taken  place,  and  also  an  outline  of  my 
own  plans.  He  listened  with  the  same 
calmness  throughout  This  attitude 
provoked  me  still  further,  and  I  saw  at 


**!(  Is  ft  Tery  rtauukMbkt 
Cn^mkj,  mmd  I  adaire  Che  wbj  Ib 


wbkh  r^Mi  bare  tboofht  ft 
dM  ea«;  fir««!DU  one  or  two 

''Of  eooTKr  I  Mid,  qolte  poUti^f. 
A^Abi  be  piTe  me  a  itexp  glaaee. 
''UtaA/'  be  weiK  on,  n  am  aot  dto- 
potlof  /our  etmchisloiia,  tmt  It  maj  be 
Joat  as  wefl  to  look  at  things  doaelj.*' 
I  bad  alreadj  looked  at  them  doadtj; 
hot  I  did  not  take  adraota^e  of  Us 
paoae  to  aa j  to.    I  began  to  feel  corloiis 
aa  to  bow  far  the    man*a    offldallsm 
woold  take  bim. 

^Id  tfae  flrat  place,**  be  contSnoed, 
^tfats  report  in  tiie  Echo.  Yon  may 
not  have  noticed  that  it  la  bollt  apon  a 
baatj  Preaa  Intelligence  telegram,  and 
tliat  the  whole  story  la  founded  apon 
an  alarm  raised  by  a  serrant-  girl  in  her 
mlatreaiTa  abseoce.** 

"I  have  noticed  all  that,**  I  answered, 
quietly,  '^nt  R  seems  to  me  that  yoo 
forget  one  point  of  some  importance; 
the  facts  of  the  telegram  have  been 
cooilrmed  by  my  own  adventue.  I 
have  seen  the  jewels,  my  dear  sir.** 

''Quite  so,  Mr.  Crossley,  quite  so.  But 
that  Is  another  point  to  which  I  waa 
just  coming.  If  those  diamonds  were 
really  stolen  jewels,  do  you  think  that 
the  man  would  have  dared  to  return 
for  the  bagr 
"But  he  did  return,*'  I  cried;  "and 


•I 


point    I  Blood  np 


looked  at  m 


"^ntrr  I  aald,  flnnly.  n  have  aeca  tfes 

LenatDi  Diamonda,  aad  I  have  told  yia 

what  I  leqnlie  tai  cider  lo 

Are  you  prepared  to  ank 

you  aotT* 
This  waa  tf  ecttve.   Tbe  man  looked 

into  my  face  and  mew  that  I  was  le* 

solved  to  have  no  more.    He  roae  fraB 

his  chair  smiling  curhwiy. 

"I  am  certainly  prepared  to  affist 
you,**  he  answered,  with  quite  a  change 
of  trout  '^But  I  thought  it  might  be  as 
wen  to  look  at  the  matter  froa  evefy 
point  first  As  it  la,  I  will  come  with 
you  myself.  Please  excuse  me  while  I 
get  my  coat  There  is  really  plenty  of 
time." 

He  opened  another  door  and  left  the 
room.  In  a  very  short  time  he  returned 
coated  and  capped  plainly  and  unott- 
cifllly.  I  had  told  my  cab-driver  ts 
wait,  so  the  veliicle  waa  atlll  at  the 
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-door.  As  we  entered  it  I  directed  him 
to  drive  at  once  to  the  railway 
station. 

For  a  few  moments  we  did  not  utter 
a  word.  For  myself,  I  was  too  greatly 
pertorbed  by  the  passage-at-arms  which 
had  just  talEen  place  to  desire  any  far- 
ther conversation.  After  a  while,  how- 
ever, my  comimnion  spoke: 

'There  are  one  or  two  other  points, 
Mr.  Grossley,  which  we  might  have 
discnssed.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
would  prefer  to  leave  them  over  until 
afterwards?" 

"Decidedly,"  I  said.  "We  have  no 
time  to  discuss  them  now.  As  it  is,  we 
are  late  enough,  and  if  we  lose  the 
train  you  will  luiow  where  to  fix  the 
responsibility." 

That  answer  silenced  him.  When  it 
had  been  uttered  I  turned  my  thoughts 
to  the  case,  looking  it  over  point  by 
point  The  probable  outcome  of  the 
adventure  also  presented  itself  to  me 
in  no  unpleasant  colors.  There  would 
be,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  publicity; 
and  though  I  do  not  yeam  for  notice 
<^  this  kind,  I  am  yet  old  enough  to 
know  that  it  has  its  benefits.  There 
would  also,  in  all  likelihood,  be  a  sub- 
stantial recompense  in  other  ways  for 
the  time  and  trouble  I  was  now  exjiend* 
Ing. 

We  drew  up  at  the  station  gates. 
*T^ow,"  I  said,  "we  must  see  the  book- 
ing-clerk. He  may  be  able  to  give  us 
some  information." 

••Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  officer;  and 
in  a  moment  (Mr  two  we  were  within 
the  booking-office.  The  clerk  was  a 
young  fellow,  now  apparently  rather 
sleepy,  and  also  somewhat  alarmed  at 
our  visit 

••This  gentleman,"  said  the  Chief 
Constable,  "wieflies  to  obtain  a  little  in- 
formation from  you.— Now,  Mr.  Cross- 
ley." 

The  man  was  evidently  piqued,  and 
intended  to  help  me  as  little  as  he 
dared.   This,  however,  suited  me  very 


well,  and  I  immediately  turned  to  the 
derk. 

"Did  you  issue  the  tickets  for  the 
eight-forty.flve  local?"  I  asked.  "I 
mean  the  train  which  runs  no  farther 
than  Hinton  Junction?" 

"The  eight-forty-flve  local?  Yes,  sir." 

"Then  did  you  notice  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  particular?  He  was  a  man 
carrying  a  brown-leather  travelling-bag 
of  medium  size." 

The  clerk  gave  a  look  of  intelligence. 
^A  rather  atout  man?"  he  asked, 
slowly. 

••Yes,  rather  atout" 

"A  red-faced  man  with  a  fair  beard? 
He  had  a  large  brown  hat  on?" 

••Yes,  yes!  You  have  his  description 
exactly." 

•'He  waa  a  commercial  traveller," 
said  the  clerlL. 

"Indeed!"  I  asked,  smiling.  "How 
do  you  know  that?" 

He  did  not  exactly  know  how  he 

knew  it 

I 

"Oh,"  he  answered,  lamely,  ••!  see  so 
many  of  them  that  I  get  to  know  their 
cut  He  waa  exactly  like  one,  at  any 
late." 

The  disguise  had  evidently  eCPected 
its  purpose  in  this  case;  but  all  this  was 
beside  the  point  "He  certainly  looked 
like  a  commercial,"  I  said,  coldly;  "but 
that  is  not  the  main  question.  What 
stati<Hi  did  this  person  take  a  ticket 
forr' 

The  answer  was  surprising.  "He  did 
not  take  a  ticket  at  all,"  said  the  derk. 
••"In  fact  he  did  not  aa  f ar  aa  I  know, 
take  the  train  at  all.  I  only  know  the 
man  because  I  happened  to  see  him 
pass  out  of  the  station  just  before  eight. 
He  came  up  with  the  seven-fifty  from 
Hinton  Junction,  and  I  haven't  seen 
him  since." 

For  a  mcnnent  I  was  quite  taken 
aback.  Then  I  saw  an  explanation  of 
the  mystery. 

••Would  it  not  be  quite  possible,"  I 
inquired,   ''for  this  person  to  take  a 
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ticket,  and  the  tzttln.  withoot  jour  no-  '•Bnrtngw,    Mr.  WndeT*     he    uktl 

tidnc  bim?*  ''Toa're  timTdlins  lAte.** 

**Certminlr.  sir.      He  ooold  IwTe  ob-  ^Tes,**  answeivd  tiie  officer. 

tained  his  ticket  thronsh  some  one  dtt;  **SoinechinK  op  In  Hinton,  I  snppoae? 

mnd.  eren  if  he  had  come  htimftf,  I  Anything  qwdal?^ 

mifht  not  hare  xecocniaed  him  through  Theie  was  a  brief  pause.    Then  t]it 

the  window.^  ofllcer  answered,  qotetly: 

This  derk  was  plainly  a  stupid  M-  "^Nothing  mnch.    Ifa  a  kind  <tf  picnia 

low,  who  coqU  only  think  of  Jost  one  I  fancj." 

thinr  At  a  time.  He  spoke  in  snch  a  leTel  tone  that  I 

'Tliat.  of  course.  Is  the  Terjr  point.'*  codd  not  tefl  whecher  the  remark  was 

I  said.  impaticBtlr.      **Now.  can  yoa  an  intenttenal  Impnfliirnrc    to  me  sr 

tea  me  what  tickets  were  taken  bj  the  00I7  an  eraatoa  oC  the  qneatloii  which 

ei^t-forTy-flTeT*  had  been  asked.    I  had   no  chance  ts 

He  was  able  to  famish  this  informa-  consider,  becanse  Jimt   then  the  tiaii 

tion  at  once.    Three  tickets  had  been  came  mshlng  In,    some    Are   imImj— 

taken  for  Lepping:     an    intennediaSe  after  her  time^    A   stdiqi   of   waitiif 

station,  and  Are  for  Hinton  Jisiction.  paswafffi      nswigcd     fkom 

Tbere  w«re  no  odiers^      And  I  knew  rooou  and  began  to  talce  tiielr 

chat  Ashdoa's  man  liaTe  been  one  of  We  chose  oar  own  In  an  emptj 

panaaeat  of  a  aeeamd-dnas  eanhige.  I 

"Thank  jool*  I  said;  "that  wiU  do  did  not  aatWpaie  a  ijlmaanl  JoamiT 

7  welir  and  w!th  that  we  pa»d  with  snch  a  esaspanlon  as  I  had;  bat 

oat  of  the  oOce.  there  was  no  help  Car  k. 

Just  being  sSgnaDedL  as  At  the  laac  BMment 

time.    "Die  next  thia^"*  was  on  the  poiat  of 

I  aald.  harriedlr.  "*ts  to  auke  things  eaa»  rnshing  on  to 

xesdr  At  Hm»B  Jnnctkn.    It  woall  be  ande  straight  Cor 

w^eH  ri>  bsTe  a  coople  of  mea  on  the  partmeac   la  fhct, 

ptetf^ocm."  for  k!m  to  chaoae  a  plate,  evnn  If  he 

Tbe  C^ief  ^Te  aa  almost  tsiipercep-  had  wiihid  t»  do  ao;  bnt 

shT^F  of  the  shoaUezv;  bat  h^  cwapai  rial  happentd  to  be  the 


r  be  said.    -How  auj  ahtll  we  At  t^  tesmat  of  his 

^  dMc  of  the  ti  I illai  sffiLc  maifeed  *Fri- 

o  s'^^s^t  :o  Ne  fcScaefi::  i>i  tb<r  Taae."  Sacdag  the  plaifona.   was  bar 

aiarsi  cer  qsazry  coo  ml 


w*^  ftsucecie^  3i>w2  :i.^wa7&»  :V  ?eAe^     ^  Is  fhee:  bar  dms  was  aB 


I  Ksaise^  .^ztsade  wllje     «f 


t7C-^!eOi  :±ie  aeceo-  a.  mt  a 
jarr  aetfsagv.    I:  ^di^'c^ioe^  "i^:  one  of        He  was  a 

t^  Kanoc   v^C'.-si^   wx$  <rt'»*'?y  ta  azk*  he 

he-^  .-f'-v-^-f  ^i)e  w^jiTis  v>f  4  >cwf  «*&-  :±a: 

Coc*:n^Cfe  :^sK  ifrfc  :itf  =»4isa^  ^sai  Axy 
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the  rack.   Then  he  sat  down,  breathing  One  glance  at  that  face  was  enough 

hard,  took  off  his  hat,  and  began  to  for  me.   This  was  Messrs.  FiUottsims's 

rob  his  glowing  face  with     a    large  representatlye! 

handkerchief.  W.  E.  OtOe. 

Chambcn'i  Joan»L 

(To  he  etmelmded.) 


MOORISH  MEMORIES. 


Morocco  is  the  never-neyer  land  of 
Africa.  Captious  readers  of  the  war 
news  may,  in  their  comfortable  seal, 
think  the  term  applicable  to  other  re- 
gions of  that  continent,  but  Morocco  is 
the  true  land  of  rest,  the  country  of  to- 
m<»Tow,  whence  are  banished  by  She- 
reeflan  decree  and  national  inclinatloii 
all  the  discomforts  attending  ambition, 
progress  and  punctuality.  Here,  dis- 
gusted with  the  haste  of  a  hurrying 
world,  sick  of  the  obligations  and  ex- 
actions of  a  pretentious  civilization 
more  tyrannous  than  the  slavery  of  the 
Bast,  the  pilgrim  on  lifers  toilsome 
journey  may  rest  as  a  storm-tossed 
Tessel  in  a  mangrove  swamp— rest  and 
rust  and  be  thankful  for  the  chance— 
rest  and  rust  and  contemplate  his  dig- 
nified, white-robed,  yellow-slippered 
fellows  resting  and  rusting,  untroubled 
with  the  fretting  of  a  world  wherein 
Christians  cut  one  another's  throat  that 
they  may  liquidate  wholly  imaginary 
chances  of  a  pavilion  in  Paradise. 

In  his  Moorish  garden,  hammocked 
between  two  overladen  orange-trees, 
inhaling  the  fragrance  of  lime  and 
lilac,  shaded  from  the  fiery  enemy 
overhead  by  the  cool  verdure  of  mul- 
berry, fig  and  pomegranate,  the  wan- 
derer may  here  realize  the  true  art  of 
living,  with  no  regret  for  the  past,  no 
unrest  about  the  future.  Or,  rather, 
he  might  do  so,  were  it  not  for  that  ac- 
cursed leavening  of  Saxon  restlessness 
in  his  blue  veins,  that  element  of  the 
machine  that  spoils  the  man.    In  the 


printed  news-sheets  just  delivered  by 
•the  fleet-footed  reka$9—^  shrivelled 
stripling  of  Bus,  who  walked  the  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast  for  a 
couple  of  dollars— he  is  even  now  read- 
ing, with  a  feeling  of  contempt  and 
wonder  for  the  littleness  of  it  all,  the 
disasters  on  steamer  track  and  rail- 
road, the  bickerings  of  rival  diplome- 
tlsts,  the  reprisals  of  rival  armies,  the 
winning  of  a  race,  the  coming  of  age 
of  a  princeling,  the  centenary  of  a 
poet,  the  divorce  of  an  actress.  What 
on  earth  do  all  these  episodes  of  the 
civilised  life  signify  to  one  breathing 
the  atmosphere  of  Bible  days,  battling 
with  mosquitoes  and  sun-rays,  lost  in  a 
white  crowd  of  worshippers  of  a  creed 
that  scorns  innovation  as  it  scorns 
women?  Having,  with  a  wet  towel  in 
lieu  of  white  flag,  patched  up  a  truce 
with  the  sand-flies  and  mosquitoes,  he 
muses  peacefully  on  the  beauties  of 
the  Moorish  life,  and  the  music  of  wa- 
ter plashing  from  a  marble  basin  on 
the  cool  mosaic  pavement  below  is 
soothing  to  him  in  this  mood. 

The  rhythmic  droning  of  laborers  at 
work  on  a  neighboring  building  is 
powerless  to  disturb  his  reverie,  but  an 
undeniable  interruption  comes  at  last 
tn  the  form  of  a  knocking  at  the  outer 
gate.  Up  jumps  the  squatting  blue- 
breeched  soldier  from  his  form  beneath 
the  pomegranate-tree,  testifying  in  his 
drowsy  awakening  to  the  perfection  of 
the  one  God,  and  flings  open  the  gates; 
then    hurls     maledictions— and    would 
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fain  shut  the  portaki  too— in  tlie 
bearded  face  of  a  miserable  old  Jew, 
who  would  seek  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  ^ahallero  inglis.  That  unbe- 
liever, welcoming  any  distraction  from 
his  somewhat  protracted  spell  of  dolee 
far  niente,  into  a  proper  Eastern  love 
of  which  he  cannot  deceive  himself, 
bids  the  Janitor  admit  the  gabardined 
mendicant,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  in- 
terpreter, makes  out  a  t^e  of  sordid 
penury  and  rank  oppression.  And  he 
presently  sends  the  son  of  Shem  away 
smiling  with  a  morsel  of  his  abun- 
dance, carrying  his  black  slippers  be- 
neath the  arm,  as  prescribed  for  the 
dogs  of  his  race  in  that  city  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet,  and  with  the 
firm  assurance  that  the  next  of  his  ac- 
cursed tribe  to  visit  the  garden  will 
get  no  flu88,^  but  a  generous  dose  of  the 
bastinado  to  warm  his  undeanly  feet 
This  injunction  to  secrecy  is  a  wholly 
gratuitous  postscript  on  the  part  of  the 
interpreter,  who,  being  a  high-bred  Sy- 
rian, likes  not  such  scum  in  the 
garden.  Away  shuflGles  the  successful 
applicant,  with  an  unnoticed  seUaama 
to  the  stolid  foot-soldier  at  the  gate; 
and  doubtless,  once  outside,  spits  in 
his  beard  with  scorn  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  dog  of  a  Naaarene  is  duped, 
and  with  much  wistful  speculation  of 
the  wealth  he  quickly  would  accumu- 
late for  black-eyed  Rachel  and  her 
curly-headed  litter,  if  only  he  could  so- 
journ awhile  in  the  great  Northern 
cities,  in  that  fruitful  (and,  he  thinks, 
unexploited)  Bemsara,'  where  nest 
many  pigeons  well  worth  the  pluck- 
ing. 

Of  anotl^er  stamp,  as  evidenced  at  a 
distance  by  the  obsequious  mien  of  the 
doorkeeper,  is  the  next  comer,  a  hand- 
some and  haughty  Moslem,  his  mule 
stepping  quickly  with  head  reined 
back,  his  gelabia*  of  rich  silky  material. 
With    him— the    gates    being    thrown 


^  Flan  an  miaU  oofiper  ooUm. 
*  'Land  oi  tlie  Nmumm,*  L  •. 


wide— there  enters  one  at  those  prlf«* 
ileged  creatures  of  Bastem  commn- 
nities,  half-nude,  half-witted,  holy  aad 
proportionately  impudent*  who  have  as 
good  a  time  of  it  on  earth  as  ever  they 
can  hope  for  hereafter.  He  will  pres- 
ently, when  the  sc^diers  and  servanti 
have  duly  touched  with  their  fingers 
the  one  faded  rag  that  girds  his  sacred 
loins,  sit  in  a  comer  and  drink  tea 
with  the  company,  unrebuked,  even  re- 
warded when  his  time  comes  to  go.  A 
picturesque  feature  of  the  Bastem  Ufe 
is  this  beggar  skerif,*  who  oondesoends 
to  take  tea  and  alms  with  the  air  of  a 
prtnce-bishop.  Well  Is  It  for  him  that 
in  such  communities  charity  Is  atlU  a 
virtue  for  its  omn  sake,  not  an  adTW- 
tisement,  and  alms  pass  fnrtiY^  fran 
hand  to  hand,  with  no  published  lists 
in  <Hrder  of  amount  tendered. 

And  now  the  green  tea  goes  romid, 
brewed  in  a  metal  pot,  with  stalks  of 
mint  and  cubes  of  beetroot  sogar-a 
sickly  concoction  in  truth,  yet  prefer- 
able to  the  spiced  coffee  that  is  the 
only  alternative  in  a  land  where  the 
sons  of  men  appreciate  neither  alcohol 
nor  cold  drinks  <^  any  sort  and  tlie 
daughters  of  men  lend  not  the  grace  of 
their  presence  to  the  festive  board. 
Quantity,  however,  makes  up  tor  qual- 
ity, and  the  tiny  cups  are  replentabed 
a  dozen  times  ere  the  wealthier  visitor 
has  paid  his  last  compliment  aad 
glanced  longingly  at  his  drowsy  mole 
that  has  just  abandoned  its  third  at- 
tempt to  bite  the  near  leg  of  the  soldier 
slumbering  just  out  of  reach.  And 
with  him  the  saintly  visitor,  gathering 
up  his  rag  and  clasping  his  alma,  glides 
away,  assuring  his  host  that  he  may, 
at  his  special  intercesslOQ,  perhaps 
have  the  top  attic  of  a  pavilion  in  Par- 
adise, and  that  his  reward  will  thus  be 
great,  though  the  price  paid  was  mis- 
erable (in  other  words,  he  most   not 

>  ▲  white  OQter  ftnnent  raadilBC  belov  tkt 
walit. 
«  ▲  dMoeBdaat  oC  tiM  Pnptet. 
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rate  heaven  as  traahf  because   it  la 
cheap). 

The  Moorish  evenincr  follows  swiftly 
on  the  day;  the  night  on  the  eveninig. 
Hawks  and  kites  are  shridLing  and 
whistling  overhead;  frogs  serauide  the 
moon  from  a  neighboring  ditch,  breed- 
ing-place of  mosquitoes;  scorpions  and 
centipedes  meander  in  languid  fashion 
from  the  foot  of  cmmbingly  maaonzy 
and  prospect  for  plump  feet  fitting 
loosely  in  .their  yellow  slippers;  and 
mosquitoes,  having  abstained  during 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  afternoon,  re- 
nounce their  pledge  as  the  temperature 
falls  with  the  light  and  return  to  thehr 
drinking-troughs  with  renewed  thirst 
The  call  to  evening  prayer  sounds 
plainly  from  the  not  distant  mosque- 
very  real,  very  penetrating.  **The  God 
He  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  His 
Prophet"  And  the  pious  glide,  slip- 
pered  and  sil^it  to  the  mosque,  and 
return  lunne  to  their  smoking  kabobs 
and  sandy  bread.  And  the  unbelieving 
wanderer  bids  his  men  prepare  the 
evening  meal,  and  is  soon  making  in- 
roads on  his  mysterious  tins  of  food 
that  bring  a  half -regretful  memory  of 
Westminster  and  the  crowded  lifts  and 
pushing  women  at  the  Stores,  and 
washing  out  the  bad  tea  with  good 
whiskey.  To  the  orthodox  mind  he  is 
an  accursed  creature,  vowed  to  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  .  •  • 
yet  the  more  charitable  would  see  in 
him  a  generous  fellow,  one  who  neither 
beats  the  beggar  from  his  gate  nor 
kicks  his  horse  in  the  mouth,  nor  gen- 
erally comports  himself  as  a  man  of 
breeding  should. 

Once  more  alone,  and  now  replete 
with  indifferent  food,  the  Nasarene 
lights  a  cigar  and  lies  back  in  his  ham- 
mock and  muses  over  his  two  months' 
sojourn  tai  that  sleepy  land— his  land- 
ing at  Tangier,  his  unrehearsed  stay 
with  the  mountain  chief  over  beyond 


•  CiMtlW. 
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Amsmis,  and  his  final  halt  in  the  white 
city  of  the  plain.  Tangier  fills  his 
thoughts  this  balmy  evening— the 
comely  Bastem  princess  who  keeps 
court  on  the  threshold  of  two  worlds, 
her  courtyards  thronged  with  modest 
paladins  of  finance  and  immodest  di- 
plomatists, Hebrews,  Levantines,  and 
Christiana— who  casts  coquettish 
gkmces  at  that  stem  puritan  Gibraltar, 
and  dangles  her  wfiite  feet  in  the  blue 
sea  and  glances  occasionally  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  desert,  listening  to  the 
booming  of  guns  before  and  the  dron- 
ing of  prayers  behind.  Delightful,  in- 
consequent maiden,  all  languishing 
glances  and  veiled  passion  and  feline 
intrigue!  in  which  European  harem 
shall  you  at  last  shine? 

Tangier  once  left  behind,  there  comes 
the  long  ride  inland,  with  the  succes- 
sion of  home  memories  stirred  by  local 
color;  the  smiling  fields  of  canary-seed, 
recalling  bhrd-shops  in  Soho;  wheat 
and  barley,  recalling  Tattersall's;  fig 
and  vine,  reminding  him  of  early 
produce  in  Govent  Garden  Market 
walled  in  by  heaps  of  stones  or  by  im- 
penetrable cactus,  defying  all  save  the 
camel  and  the  evil  one. 

Memories  of  the  journey,  its  discom- 
forts and  its  relieving  humors,  crowd 
on  one  another  this  i>eaceful  evening 
at  the  journey's  end— of  orthodox 
chiefs  who  kept  their  faith,  of  otiiera 
who  kept  everything  else  they  could 
lay  hands  on;  of  ugly  women  who 
came  near,  and  of  beautiful  women 
who  stayed  afar;  of  winding  tracks 
and  bubbling  streams,  grim  old  kas- 
bahs,*  white  Seeds*  wherein  lie  the 
cleanly  bones  of  uncleanly  men,  of  car- 
avans of  asses,  «uid  camels  and  mules. 
One  day  a  hilly  track  with  broad 
views  of  the  burning  plain;  the  next 
the  flat  road,  a  mere  scratch  marked 
by  the  bones  of  fallen  camels,  too 
clean  picked  to  stay  wheeling  vultures 
in  their  flight  with  inspiriting  glimpses 

*  Tbe  Bnrialoplae*  of  itlnts. 
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of  the  cool  hills.  Such  vultures!  mighty, 
bare-necked  cleaners  of  the  earth,  the 
chiffonniera  of  the  desert;  blessed  fowl, 
that  keep  pestilence  out  of  fhe  land 
and  are  sometimes  rewarded  by  a  care- 
less bullet  from  the  barrel  of  some 
idle  hound  passing  through  the  coun- 
try in  a  brief  space,  and  caring  not  a 
Christian  dollar,  so  long  as  he  gets 
away  safe,  whether  the  plague  comes 
there  or  not! 

Our  wanderer  was  not  a  sportsman 
of  this  stamp.  He  would  without  a 
qualm  shoot  many  a  brace  of  plump 
turtle  doves  for  lunch  on  the  trek,  but 
he  found  no  pleasure  in  pumping  bul- 
lets into  a  huge,  unwieldy  bird,  so  im- 
portant when  alive,  so  foul  a  mass  of 
carrion,  reared  on  carrion,  when  dead. 
In  and  out  of  their  burrows  flashed  the 
lizards,  brown  and  green,  not  a«  the 
Latin  has  it,  skulking  from  the  ardor 
of  the  midday  sun,  but  startled  merely 
from  their  basking-stones  by  the  near- 
ing  beat  of  horses*  hoofs.  Every  now 
and  then  a  slow  impassive  chameleon 
would  in  leisurely  measure  cross  the 
sunburnt  path  and   lose   itself   in   the 

brown  grass  by  the  wayside. 

****** 

Of  a  sudden  his  mood  changed,  and 
memory  busied  itself  with  the  crowded 
markets  of  the  city  .  .  .  their  fen- 
cers, bloodless  in  their  exercises  as 
French  duellists,  their  story-tellers, 
long-winded  and  fond  of  alms,  and 
their  snake-charmers,  who  toy  with 
filthy  adders,  encouraging  them  to  bite 
their  owner's  nose  or  tongue,  in  a  man- 
ner   calculated   to   make   decent    folk 

shudder. 

****** 

Once  again  these  musings  are  inter- 
rupted by  a  knocking  at  the  outer 
gate.  Once  again  the  soldier  flings 
open  the  massive  doors,  and,  with 
sounds  of  merry  greeting,  three  stal- 
wart black  slaves  troop  Into  the  dark- 
ening garden,  bearing  on  their  heads  a 
choice  present  of  food    from    the  late 


guest  The  dishes  are  placed  oo  the 
marble  pavement  before  the  oabaUero; 
the  beehive  covers  of  straw  plaltiliig 
are  removed,  and  one  discoYers  black 
olives,  another  kous-kous,  a  third  a 
savory  mess  of  chickens,  rice  and 
onions.  The  interpreter  strolls  lan- 
guidly towards  the  scene. 

"Tell  them,"  says  his  employer,  **ta 
give  their  master  my  greetings  and 
best  thanks  for  his  kind  remembrance 
of  me." 

"May  God  be  with  you!"  says  the 
sweet-tx)othed  Syrian;  '^tbank  your  lord 
for  his  gift,  and  let  him  see  that  n«rt 
time  he  sends  new  dates  and  greeo 
figs,  for  truly  my  companion  loves 
them  above  all  things." 

"Give  them  half  a  dollar  each," 
drawls  the  Bnglishman;  whereat  the 
Shami^  divides  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
among  the  three,  makes  a  mental  note 
to  enter  it  as  a  dollar  and  a  half  fa 
his  weekly  account  of  disbarsements, 
and  curses  the  head-slave,  who  mur- 
murs a  criticism  of  the  meanness  of  the 
baksheesh  for  a  scurvy  dosr,  whose 
mother  (of  like  ilk)  was  no  nicer  in  her 
conduct  than  she  should  have  beoL 
(This,  by  the  way,  is  how  all  Bngllrii- 
men— and  their  prot^g^s — are  treated 
in  the  Bast,  when  too  lasy  to  dlstrfl)- 
ute  their  own  alms.  Is  a  Syri«i 
gentleman  to  have  no  c<MnpensatioB 
for-  sojourning  in  so  uncivilised  a 
land?) 

Silently,  and  with  a  grudging  salaam, 
the  three  ill-requited  blacks  fade  into 
the  darkness;  and  the  traveller  tastes 
half  a  dozen  of  the  black  olives  and 
gives  the  rest  to  his  followers.  These 
squat  around  the  dishes  and  a  gutter- 
ing candle  far  into  the  nig^t,  chatter- 
ing, singing,  quarreling,  withal  praising 
Allah,  who  fashioned  olives  and  chi<^- 
ens  and  fools  of  employers  ivho  appre- 
ciate not  such  gifts  from  Baradise. 
And  the  unconscious  object  of  their 
scorn  puffs    away    contentedly    at  bis 
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cigar,  giving  himBelf  up  to  the  delicious 
obandon  of  a  summer  evening  in  a  land 
five  centuries  behind  the  times,  yet 
with  passing  qualms  of  regret  for  that 
home  of  his  in  the  far  North,  where 
women  show  a  little  more  of  their  per- 
son, and  where  cigars  need  not  to  be 
harvested  on  famine  rations  and  gold 
flake  treasured  as  if  it  were  the  pre- 
cious metal  itself. 

Morocco  is  a   paradise    for   the  wo- 
man-hater.    He  who   hath   l>een  scur- 
vlly  served  by  the  unfair  sex  may  there 
find  balm  for  his  bruised  spirit.  Bither 
woman  is  not  seen  at  all  or,  if  noticed 
In    the    public    ways,    is   cursed   and 
cuffed.     Her    highest    ambRion    is    to 
batten  on  sweetstuff  as  a  caged  bird 
on    rapeseed;    when    her    youth    and 
beauty  leave  her,  and  kohl  and  henna 
no  longer   stave    off    the    ravages    of 
time  and  domesticity,  she  is  thrown  on 
public  charity  as  a  private  nuisance. 
To  the  Moslem  way   of    thinking,  the 
New  Woman  would  be  as   impossible 
of  acceptance    as    is    the   New  Testa- 
ment   During  his  first  few  days  in  the 
lamd,  any  Englishman  feels  his  blood 
boil  at  sight  of  skinny  and  uncomplain- 
ing old  hags  keeping  pace  painfully  on 
the    hot,    sandy    highway    beside    the 
mule  that  bears  their  husband,  son,  or 
brother;  but  -habit  softens   the   shock, 
and  to  his  first  Impulse  of  rebellion  in 
favor  of  an   Innovation   of   ''equally" 
much  abused  in  the  fair  cities  of  the 
North  there  succeeds  a  cynical  acquies- 
cence in  this  compensating  survival  of 
male  ascendency  and  female  obsequi- 
ousness, this  relic  of  the  old  order,  at 
the  gates  of  Europe  and  not  quite  at 
the  antipodes  of  New  York. 

Woman  in  Morocco,  he  soon  per- 
ceives, is  no  more  than  a  domesticated 
animal;  but  then  students  of  social 
evolution  assure  us  that  she  was  once 
on  that  footing,  purchased  and  fed 
that  she  might  do  the  work  of  the 
house  and  bear  the  race,  in  what  are 


now  civilized  communities.      It  is  the 
utter  misconception  of  the  romance  of 
marriage    that    has    raised    her  to    a 
throne  that  she    often    shows   herself 
wholly  unable  to  grace.    They  manage 
these  things    differently    in    Morocco. 
The  grave  old  pacha  pays  a  good  price 
to  her  parents  for  Fatma,  and  Fatma 
by  that  same  token  he  keeps  within 
doors,  carrying  the  key  of  her  apart- 
ments in  his  sash,  or  entrusting  it  to  a 
slave  answerable  with  his  head.  Fatma 
is  pampered  as  long  as  she  Is  young, 
and  may  even  be  treated  with  kind- 
ness    in    middle    age.     She    can    eat 
sweet  cakes  and   drink   gre^i    tea   or 
sherbet,  and  deck  her  comely  form  in 
shoddy  jewellery;  and  she  can  ride  to 
the  bath,  closely  veiled,  and  get  a  pass- 
ing  glimpse   of    the   outer   world,   of 
which,    on    marriage,   she  took  leave 
like  any   Christiaii  novice   taking   the 
velL      And   the   good    Si*  Blarbi,    her 
lord,  is   secure   in   his   household,  and 
would  chuckle  mightily   could   he   but 
read  of  the  matters  that  daily  take  up 
the  time  of  Nazarene  courts  of  divorce. 
Divorce,  forsooth!    A  good  old  scimi- 
tar, with  damascene  blade,  haiigs  be- 
tween two  silent  timepieces  in  his  in- 
ner hall-H5omewhat    dull    and    blunt, 
and    demanding    perchance    a  second 
stroke    to    make    doubly    sure;    yet 
would  it    divorce   a    thoughtless  wife 
more  rapidly,   more   effectively,    than 
the    grave    deliberations   of   a  whole 
mosque  full  of  sapient  fellow  citizens. 
And  Fatma  has  seen  the  old  scimitar* 
and    thinks    it    looks    Ijest  where    it 
hangs,    and    is    circumspect    in    her 
glances,  particulariy  when,  in  the  nar- 
row   market   way,    her   mouse-colored 
mule  brushes  the  glossy  black  charger 
of  the  blue-eyed  Nazarene  riding  even 
then  to  visit  her  owner  and  wondering 
whether  that  undulating  form  on  mule- 
back  Is  set  off  by  a  pretty  face. 

Forth,  then,  to  Si'    Elarbi   rides   the 
Nazarene,  having  already    visited  lilm 
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turban  of  the  conntry.  The  MoBlem 
motiooA  his  gaeet  to  a  small  and  com- 
fortless oane  chair,  and  gracefully  sub- 
sides on  an  orange-colored  mattress 
beneath  a  shelf  that  proudly  bears  six 
docks,  all  ticking  loudly,  all  marking 
different  hours,  recalling  to  the  Bng- 
llshman  a  ladies'  congress  that  he  once 
^v«s  privileged  to  witness  from  a 
barred  guichet,  when  all  the  fair  ones 
talked  together  and  each  voiced  a 
different  opinion. 

The  hour  is  the  liour  of  the  after- 
noon prayer,  and  the  old  Moor  is 
straight  from  Mosque,  where  he  has 
recited  the  holy  writings  and  droned 
the  articles  of  that  wonderful  faith  of 
trust  and  bloodshed,  and  great  possi- 
bUitles  of  proselytising,  and  of  trouble 
by  no  means  ended  with  the  nineteenth 
century. 

"God  be  with  your  says  the  old 
gentleman  amiably;  "and  I  trust  that 
to-day's  mails  from  Bemsara  brought 
you  good  news  of  your  home."  This 
apparently  inane  politeness  was.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  time-saving  attack  on 
the  main  business  of  the  visit;  but  the 
Anglo-Saxon  had,  for  all  his  young 
fair  face  and  Innocent  blue  eyes,  learnt 
things  on  his  travels,  and  he  astutely 
bade  his  interpreter  parry  the  thrust 
with  a  polite  assurance  that  his  flatter 
was  quite  well  (the  old  kadi  wished  de^ 
voutly  in  his  heart  that  his  visitor's 
father  might  for  all  he  cared,  bum  in 
the  pit),  and  that  his  brother  had  gooe 
forth  to  fight  his  Sultana's  enemies. 
''Who  were  the  enemies  this  time?'* 
asks  the  old  g^itleman.  "Not  the 
France,  the  nation  without  a  nder? 
Not  the  Pru8$,  who  drink  much  yellow 
beer^men  large  in  llhe  waist  who  ask 
no  indemnities  of  our  lord  the  Sultan? 
nor  the  Italians,  nor  Mosho,  nor  Aua- 
triacaf  The  Dutch?  Who  were  the 
Dutch?  Tradition  has  it  that  a  Dutch- 
man once  embraced  Ul  Islam  and  be- 
came Waseer  and  chief  of  the  army— a 
false,   ingratiating  dog,  who  betrayed 


every  master  he  had  ever  served,  and 
recanted  every  faith  he  bad  ever  pro- 
fessed. But  norwadays  the  Dutch 
trouble  us  not  and  I  doubt  if  there  Is 
one  in  all  Maghreb.  Still,"  concluded 
the  old  rogue,  "it  is  my  wish  that  your 
brother's  arms  may  triumph,  for  are 
you  not  my  friend?" 

At  length,  after  much  more  exdiange 
of  compliment  waning  patience,  and 
mutual  resolve  to  give  over  with  fool«> 
Ing,  these  different  types  of  money- 
making  humanity  were  on  the  right 
footing  and  came  to  the  business  of 
the  day.  Quoth  the  Bnglishman^  per 
interpreter,  "What  says  my  friend's 
good  brother  to  the  syndicate's  offer? 
In  what  terms  has  he  answered  my 
friend's  letter?' 

"God  is  great"  answered  the  gentle 
Moor,  parting  his  grissled  beard  with 
delicate  w^ite  fingers.  'rTwo  moons 
ago  I  had  already  apprised  my  brother, 
the  Fkl  Mnasr,  of  your  arrival  from 
Bemsara,  and,  lo^  he  answered  not 
Only  yesterday,  though,  at  the  hour  of 
the  evening  prayer,  there  rode  to  my 
garden  a  tmsted  messenger  from  my 
brother.  O  HmadI"— this  summons 
brought  from  behind  a  pillar,  where  lie 
had  apparently  been  eavesdropping;  a 
ooal-bkick  slave,  who  rolled  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  encouragingly  on  his 
owner's  guest  A  whispered  order 
sent  this  pampered  animal  away  into 
the  house,  whence  he  preseotlj 
emerged  with  a  letter,  oblong  and  red- 
sealed,  and  flanked  by  two  female 
slaves  bearfaig  aloft  trsys  with  tea« 
coffee,  cakes  and  sweetmeats  various. 
Gravely,  and  with  due  attention  to  aa 
<H[>eratlon  so  important  the  host  added 
mint  and  sugar  to  a  pot  already  oveiv 
flowing  in  the  electro-plated  tray.  Then 
refreshment  was  served.  The  old 
gentleman  adjusted  a  pair  of  enormous 
round  hom-rlmmed  goggles,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  aloud,  with  a  hesitation 
suggestive  of  elimination  and  selectkm, 
from  the  now  unfolded  letter. 
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:The  result,  as  communicated  by  the 
interpreter,  wlio  pounced  on  each  com- 
pleted phrase  as  a  matrimonial  detec- 
tive on  a  clue,  ran  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

**The   fifth   day   of    Moharrum    in  the 
year  1318. 

"God  only  is  great!  To  my  dear 
brother  .  .  .  greetings!  May  God 
prosper  you  and  your  house!  I  have 
pondered  over  your  letter  from  the 
EInglish  Christian  very  carefully.  I 
write  you  very  privately  that  I  have 
made  inquiries  and  understand  that  this 
Ofaristian**— (here  a  pause  and  some 
confusion)— "is  a  very  honorable  and 
upright  man,  one  who  may  be  trusted. 
With  regard  to  the  monopoly  treaty 
with  the  chiefs  under  me,  several  of 
them  have  assured  me  that  they  think 
it  would  be  well  to  conclude  such  * 
treaty,  because  .  .  .**— (another  pause 
follows,  and  the  spectacles  are  dellbeR- 
ately  dismounted,  wiped,  and  read- 
Justed,— "if  the  Christian  can  faithfully 
promise  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the 
bargain,  we  could  do  a  very  good 
trade.  The  rifles  would  be  landed  on 
the  beach,  close  to  the  river,  and  a 
number  of  our  men  would  be  there  to*' 
—(a  short  pause)— **receive  them  and 
hand  over  the  money." 

The  good  old  gentleman  here  ap- 
peared to  have  read  as  far  as  he  in- 
tended, and  was  loolcing  intently  at  his 
gruest  and  sidelong  at  the  interpreter, 
curious  and  concerned  to  see  how  far 
his  version  had  been  accepted.  His  sur- 
prise might  trave  been  eonsidemble  had 
he  understood  that  concluding  com- 
ment of  the  Interpreter,  to  the  efTect 
that  "the  old  thief  down  the  coast  was 
probably  In  league  with  the  Wazeer 
fbimself,  or  had  at  any  rate  an  effi- 
cient band  of  cut-throats  handy  to  take 
over  the  rifles  and  then  slit  the  vend- 
ors' throats." 

Asked  why  he  should  suspect  any- 
thing of  the  khid, 

u  Perfasfs  the  «<tad,  <»r  ao-eallcd  'moofllon.' 


"Because  in  the  first  place  he  did  not 
hand  me  the  letter  to  read  to  you  my- 
self—it would  not  be  etiquette  to  ask 
for  it  now— and  because  he  paosed  just 
as  often  as  he  came  to  any  compromis- 
ing passage  not  intended  for  publlcap 
tion.*'  The  Englishman  was  anmoved. 
"Tell  him,"  he  said,  "that  my  peofrie 
in  England  have  Just  instructed  me  to 
ofTer  Si*  Elarbi  a  very  large  share  of 
the  profits  if  he  will  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  debts.  And  tell  him 
also,**  he  added,  as  a  happy  after- 
thought, "that  I  should  like  you  to  look 
at  his  brother's  signature  to  that  letter, 
that  you  may  know  it  again  as  genuine 
on  the  treaty." 

The  old  Moor  was  narrowly  watched 
during  the  conveyance  of  the  message, 
and  he  knew  it  Yet  that  parchment 
face  gave  no  sign  as,  calmly  refolding 
the  letter  and  replacing  in  it  his  bdt, 
"Know,  O  my  friend,"  he  said,  "that 
my  unfortunate  Ixother  did  grievously 
hurt  his  hand  when  climbing  after  the 
father  of  goats"  a  week  or  two  ago; 
and  the  letter  here  is  in  consequence 
both  written  and  signed,  by  a  ialb,^  It 
would  not,  therefore,  help  my  friend 
to  recognize  the  signature  if  he  saw 
my  brother's  hereafter." 

This  naturally  settled  the  matter, 
and  the  hwia  fides  of  both  the  Sheck 
and  his  brother,  vanished  like  the 
smoke  from  a  kief  pipe.  Yet  the  Frank 
sat  on,  placidly  sipping  his  minty  tea 
in  meditative  mood,  reflecting  rue- 
fully on  the  manner  in  wliich  diamond 
Imd  cut  diamond;  for  assuredly  if  the 
program  of  his  syndicate  embraced 
nothing  more  tlian  legitimate  commer- 
cial smartness,  it  admitted  to  that  in 
very  high  degree.  No  sign,  however, 
of  his  thoughts  escaped  him.  "We 
shall  presently  have  a  great  and  in- 
creasing trade,*'  quoth  lie,  "and  my 
friend's  share  will  soon  amount  to 
thousands  of  dollars.  How  will  be 
have  them    remitted?**      The    old  fox 
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thought  a  momeiit.  It  would  never  do 
to  have  his  share  In  this  business 
noised  abroad,  or  very  rapidly  would 
his  Highness  the  Wazeer  requisition  a 
modest  hundred  per  cent  of  the  profits. 
'There  is,"  he  said  at  last,  "an  old 
Jew  in  Rabat,  protected  by  the  French. 
The  dog  has  served  me  long  and  well, 
and  I  think  the  dollars  might  safely 
be  remitted  through  him.  The  bastard 
cur  might,  it  is  true,  play  fatee,  and*'-- 
(this  regretfully)— "there  is  no  bastin- 
ado or  cell  for  a  protected  subject, 
even  tSiough  it  be  the  spawn  of  the 
Mella.  O,  my  friend!  I  will  muse 
deeply  on  thy  generosity,  and  let  thee 
know  in  due  course  how  best  I  may 
receive  the  moneys."  Whereon  the  old 
rascal  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  absent- 
mindedness  that  the  Englishman  made 
an  almost  Imperceptible  sign  to  his 
Syrian  and  they  took  their  leave. 

Outside  the '  city  walls  they  rode 
homeward,  passing  through  many  gar- 
dens In  which  the  bllbll  was  tuning  up 
for  his  impassioned  love-song,  passing 
a  slumbering  lepers'  quarter,  wherein 
the  smitten  herd  in  peaceful  orchards 
of  vine  and  fragrant  retreats  of  lilac. 
Through  the  winding  gates  and  the 
darkening  bazaars  they  cautiously 
pick  their  way,  and  the  oall  to  even- 
ing prayer  sounds  from  the  minarets. 
And  the  young  moon  sails  high  over 
the  feathery  fingers  of  date-palms; 
drowsy  storks  shake  from  their 
gnarled  bills  the  remains  of  a  frog  sup- 
per; everywhere,  everywhere  is  the 
droning  of  unseen  insects,  and  the 
warm  musky  smell  of  Eastern  spices. 

"Allah!  Allah!  Allah!  Give  to  the 
poor  blind  follower  of  Si*  Bel  Abbas! 
Give  but  a  little  /Tum,  a  little  /Tum  to 
bum  a  rushligfht  to  the  glory  of  Sr 
Bel  Abbas  and  buy  a  morsel  of  bread; 
and  take  for  thy  charity  all  Paradise. 
Charity  is  virtue!  Charity  Is  virtue! 
Allah  akbar!''    Allah  al  wahed!**"" 

This  inviting  Incantation  dies  away 

U  I.  «.    "Ood  ll  fTMt!* 


in  a  long  low  wall,  as  the  mendicant 
vacantly  turns  his  empty  eye-sockets 
towards  the  horsemen  cleaving  the 
gathering  gloom.  The  Englishman,  un- 
moved by  a  piteous  appeal  that  he  can- 
not understand,  too  engrossed  in  vitu- 
peration of  the  wily  El  Arbi  and  his 
brother  pirate  on  the  shore  even  to  see 
•the  beggar,  rides  on;  but  the  soldier, 
the  poor,  hard-working  Ahmet  whose 
wage  Is  ninepence  a  day  and  his  keep, 
(finds  time,  without  slackening  his  pace, 
to  slip  in  unobtrusive  fashion  a  miser- 
able coin,  yet  sufficient  in  that  land  for 
the  purposes  indicated,  into  the  blind 
man*s  aimless,  palsied  hand.  Surely, 
that  charity  shall  be  writ  down  in 
golden  letters  on  Ahmet*s  record  page, 
and  he  shall  enjoy  a  comf<Hrtable  space 
in  Paradise,  and  much  sherbet  And  a 
companion  with  eyes  like  the  gazelle's 
and  a  form  graceful  as  the  palm-tree. 
A  slight  interruption  in  the  flow  of 
curses  flowing  so  generously  over  the 
cAiaven  heads  of  the  brothers  Wulaffl, 
rich  offerings  from  both  the  Syrian 
and  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary,  arrives 
in  the  shape  of  a  string  of  camels, 
against  which  the  little  cavalcade  can- 
nons at  a  crossing.  The  camels  are  be- 
ing hustled  out  of  the  town  Just  prior 
to  the  closing  of  the  gates,  and  are  not 
therefore  diiH>o8ed  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony. Neither  is  Ahmet  A  vigorous 
slash  over  a  sAiaggy  knee,  which  nearly 
costs  the  donor  his  right  ear,  sends  the 
leading  ruminant  on  a  kind  of  barn- 
dance  in  a  neighboring  booth. 

"O,  Ho!"  cries  the  distressed  camel- 
man  (which  means  "No!  No!"),  and 
something  else  less  suited  to  publica- 
tion cries  the  enraged  old  slipper-mer- 
chant in  the  overturned  booth.  But 
the  little  band  of  distinguished  stran- 
gers is  through  the  press;  a  few  by- 
standers are  laughing  heartily  at  sight 
of  their  fellows  in  trouble— always  a 
mirth-pro voklng  spectacle.  East  and 
West  alike;  a  few  more  curse  the  in- 

>^  I.  e.  'God  ll  the  One!' 
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traders  for  unredeemed  Naiarenes; 
and  the  cam^-driyer  muiten  hhi  de- 
moralised property,  and  the  old  mer- 
chant philosi^hically  gathers  up  his 
red  and  yellow  foot^^ear,  and  they  are 
independ^itly  and  In  their  own  minds 
agreed  that  the  Ohristian  is  a  pig^ 
branded  with  the  hall-mailc  of  a  shav- 
en ddn,  and  other  distingnlshing  In* 
signia  of  his  dan.  But  verbally  they 
wiU  come  to  no  accord  on  the  subject, 
for  no  slipper-merchant  even  when  a 
fellow-sufferer,  would  converse  fa- 
miliarly with  a  mere  camel-man.  Yet 
Mohammed  himself  drove  camels  be- 
fore his  conversion,  and  camel-men 
have  ere  now  become  Waseers. 

The  moon  is  overhead  now,  and  the 
party  halts  before  tuning  Into  the  gar- 
den, to  look,  over  a  winding  river 
bordered  with  oleander  that  masks  the 
abraptness  of  its  precipitous  banks,  at 
the  distant  mountains.  Truly,  a  beauti- 
ful evening  scene!  Yet  the  Syrian  fe^ 
the  majesty  of  it  only  vaguely,  and 
Ahmet  notices  it  2K>t  at  alL  It  is  the 
imperturbable  Bnglishman— the  lAiop- 
keeper,  the  unromandc  slave  of  Shal- 
tan  and  /Ihm— who  feels  vain  regrets 
and  memories  stirring  In  his  bosom  at 
sight  of  those  earttily  giants  standing 
proudly  away  in  the  plain.  Years  ago 
—that  time  in  Switserland,  and  after 
he  had  gone  down  from  Oxford— Ik^y 
used  to  look  at  the  mountains  bi  the 
nKwn  in  this  way.  Then  she  had  died; 
and  nothing  had  much  mattered  after- 
wards. .  .  .  Yei  the  spell  of  list- 
lessness  was  at  this  moment  broken. 
The  Atlas  had  recalled  the  Alps.  Some 
trick  of  light  -had  made  the  Northman 
hanker  again  after  his  own  land.  Ah- 
met thought  of  the  remaining  blade 
olives,  and  fidgeted.  The  Moor  has  no 
place  in  his  simple  compositiicm  for  the 
sensation  of  enjoying  scenic  effect  A 
mountain  is  to  him  a  mountain  and 
nothing  more— unless  he  has  to  cross 
it  and  then  it  is  also  a  curse.    A  river 


Is  contemptible  in  summar,  when  the 
secrets  of  its  bed  are  discovered  by  tibs 
pitiless  sun;  in  winter,  liatafnl  And  to 
be  reckoned  with,  as,  discolored  witk 
hill  snow,  it  swirls  over  the   slippery 
boulders  and  tliirsts  for  vlctima,  man 
and  horse.    The  bridges  of  the  country 
are  few,  for  the  Moor  is  never  In  so 
great  a  hurry  as  to  need  Hiem.  Bboiild 
he  reach  the  bank  of  a  swoU«i  river 
in  mid-winter,  he  simply  camps,  with- 
out a  murmur,  for  a  month  or  twoi,  un- 
til the  waters  idiall  have    anffldently 
abated  to  permit  of  crossing  by  forA 
or  ferry.    Moonlight  he  viemrs  witb  as 
notion    of    romance,    but    merely    as 
cooler  to  his  skin  <iian  sunUi^t    Ths 
stars  serve  him  as  they  serve  the  mail- 
ner-to  fix  his   course   at  night;   bat 
with  thehr  usefulness  ends  ttieir  inter- 
est   It  is  reserved  for  tiie  cold,  mmXtm* 
of -fact  Northern  nations  to  find  picas 
ure  in  these  manifeststlons  of  Nature. 
And  thus  the  Bnglishman,  ot  a  snddoi 
forgetting  the  perjured  Bl  Aibl  and  ths 
cdlapse  of  all  those  trading  hopes  that 
would,  until  his   next    letter  reached 
them,  burn  so  brightly  in  certain  mer- 
cantile  breasts   in   Gomhllt  drank  la 
the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon  and 
the  bubbling  music  of  the  bllbll,  and 
his   thoughts   harked   back    over  ten 
yeaM     of      forgetfulness,       toochlag 
wounds  that  he  had  thought  healed; 
then  forwards,  over  the  future  fate  of 
this   Blysium   of   doloe  far  nienU,  the 
greed   of   Frenchmen,  the  lamentable 
indifference  or  impotence,  or  both,  of 
his  own  countrymen. 

Another  grunt  from  Ahmet  and  a 
yanvn  from  the  Syrian  recall  him  ts 
the  practical  conditions  al  the  present 
and  he  walks  his  horse  on  to  the  Biad 
Blkasar,  that  had  been  his  home  tfliese 
two  months. 

And  at  last  he  felt  the  homesidaiMS 
strong  within  him,  and  In  his  ears  wis 
the  cry  of  the  mother-coimtry  for  ths 
return  of  the  prodigaL  That  mooMnt 
of  moonlight  on  a  silent  river  and  on 
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distant  mimmits  scorning  the  lev^  of 
the  plain  had  done  H.  The  suspicions 
▼olced  by  his  Interpreter  had  ^own 
him  that  his  errand  was  fmltless*  and 
he  resolved  to  return  to  Burope  as 
soon  as  he  might  safely  do  so  without 
arousing  sasplcion  of  how  mndi  he 
suspected.  There  are  stlll--HamdnllahI 
— Bastem  countries  In  which  H  Is  on- 
wise  to  be  wise;  and  these  couitrles 
are  not  always  the  fkurthest  from 
Bnrope.  Two  more  visits,  each  of 
them  marked  by  more  cordial  engage- 
metDts  tium  the  last  were  first  paid  to 
the  old  pacha;  then,  miobtnislvely  and 
without  taking  his  leave,  he  vanished 
at  daybreak  one  morning,  with  his  ser- 
vants and  his  tents.  Into  that  mhrage- 
covered  plain  that  swallows  up  so 
many  and  disgorges  a  few  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  stony  tracks,  where 


the  ocean  breaks  against  white  sandy 
beaches  and  fast  steamen  make  the 
port  of  Tangier  in  three  days. 

Back,  then,  went  tiie  Bnglltiiman  to 
the  lands  where  wines  are  cheap  and 
women  are  pnrehased  with  diamonds 
Instead  of  with  cows;  where  God  Is 
worshipped  and  alms  axe  given  with 
mnch  publicity  and  due  credit;  where 
cheating  is  unfamiliar— Its  place 
usurped  by  pioneering  and  oommerelal 
enterprise  and  the  ministering  to  the 
wants,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the 
lieathen;  where.  In  short,  all  die  vlr* 
tues  flourish  and  vice  Is  utterly  un« 
known.  Yet  many  a  night,  sleeping 
fitfully  in  a  barbarous  dlmate,  there 
would  come  to  his  ean  the  soft  musl- 
oal  cry  of  the  Muessln: 

Prayer  it  letter  them  tieept 


CHINA. 

The  eyes  of  many  nations  turn  on  <thee. 
Dark  land  of  sleepi  gauge-point  of  conning  Time! 
For  thou  art  dormant  whMe  towards  IJieir  prime 
The  younger  peoples,  better-nursed  and  free. 
With  swift  steps  move.    They  shape  thy  destiny. 
Assail  thy  borders,  btfd  thee  wake  and  cUmb; 
Or  ring  thy  knell  with  loud,  worM-echo'd  chlme^ 
EHftier  to  be  renew'd  or  cease  to  be. 


But  In  the  womb  of  diance  what  mischance  Ues, 
For  thou  art  cruel  in  thy  strength  of  sleep. 
Inert  as  dearth;  yet  in  tills  seeming  death 
Mayhap  are  hidden  menace  and  surprise, 
To  those  who  venture  on  im  unknown  deep 
And  call  up  storms  with  one  united  breatii. 
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''Society  cannot  exist   much  longer; 
there  will  soon  be  only  gangs."    So  to 
his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Qeorge  Payne, 
observed  Charles  OrevIUe.  The  remaric 
was  perfectly  natural,  on  the  lips  of  a 
man    whose   social    ideas    had    been 
formed  by  the   particular   experiences 
of  the   keen-eyed,   sharp-tongued  diar- 
ist   It  is  to  some  extent  undesignedly 
illustrated  in  the  fresh  instalments  of 
Sir  'Mountstuart  Grant  DufTs  Journals. 
To    GrevlUe   Society    was    a    narrow 
province,  bordering  upon,  if  not  actu- 
ally synonymous  with,  the  Court,  with 
the  Cabinet,  with  a  few  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  privileged  classes  not 
included  in  either  of  those  bodies.  Gre- 
vlUe passed  away  in  18G5;  his  pen  had 
been  busy  long  after  his  presence  had 
ceased    to  be    f^imlliar   in  Goodwood 
Park  or  on  Newmarket  Heath.       But 
the  polite  world  he  knew  best  was  that 
of  a  generation  long  survived  by  him- 
self.    Like  other  shrewd  lookers-on  of 
his  own  standing,  he  probably  thought 
the  only  society  worth  having  to  have 
come  to  an  end  when  the  Reform  Bill 
of    1832   became    an    Act,  and  its  au- 
thors, parliamentary  well-bom  Whigs, 
began    to    find    social    rivals   in    the 
wealthier  among  those  Radicals  whom 
they  had  received  as  political  allies.  At 
the  time  GreviUe  first  studied  the  fash- 
ionable   polity,     whose     typical     citi- 
zen he  was,  it  was  seen  by  him  to  be 
a    highly-organized     system,     planned 
only  in  the  interests  of  a  limited  class, 
or  rather  perhaps,  of  a  narrow  section 
of  that  class.  It  had  always  possessed, 
since  Greville   knew    it,  a  visible,  and 
usually  a  crowned,  head.     George  III 
did    not    more    actively    control    the 
statesmanship  of    his    times   than  his 

*  Note*  from  a  diary.  1886-S.  By  the  Bight 
Hon.  Sir.  Moantttuart  B.  Gmnt  Duff,  G.  C.  S.  I. 
John  Morray. 


two  successors,    whose     portraits    the 
Clerk  of  the  Council  has  draiwn,  per- 
sonally  presided   over   the   social    ar- 
rangements of  their  epoch.       WlUiim 
IV,  with  all  his  absurdities    and  buf- 
fooneries, his  lack  of   kingly    dignity, 
and  of  many  other  virtues   or   graoef^ 
exercised  over  the  whole  polite  worid 
of    his    time,    over    its    ffishlons   and 
amusements,  a  supervision  and  suprem- 
acy as  real  as  had  been  vested  In  hli 
predecessor    over    those    special    sets 
wherein,  as   Regent  nfc  Kln^,    he  spe- 
cially amused  himself.       The  pc^ticil 
philosophers  of  Old  Greece  held  rather 
narrow  limits  to  be  necessary,  not  onXf 
to  the  uni^,  but  to  the  very  existence 
of    theh*    city    or  polity.      That    wu 
exactly  the  view  of  Greville  as  regmrdi 
Society.    Once  make  it  comprehensiTe. 
really  representative  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury  life,  then   will   be  completed  the 
disintegrating    movement    already   be^ 
gun  in  the  removal  of  a  social  mon- 
arch;   the    whole    affair    will    fall   to 
pieces;  in  the  diarist's  already  quoted 
words,    *Hhere    will    be    nothing    bat 
gangs." 

Greville   lived   Just   lon^r   enough  to 
witness  the   mingled   truth    and  falee- 
hood  of  his  anticipations.    A  House  of 
Commons,    only   a   little    less   artisto- 
cratic  than  the  House  of  Lords,  waii 
in  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  con- 
sorted a  socio-political  outwork  essen- 
tial for  preventing  the  irruption  of  bar- 
barians and  all  sorts  of  strange  people 
into  the  select  precinct.     The  Reform 
Act  of  1832  had  given  tiiree-flfths  of 
the    House   of    Commons   to    boroogh 
Members;  it  had  destroyed  the  nomina- 
tion boroughs,  hitherto  the  strength  of 
the    aristocratic    party.    The    Bnglish 
popular  chamber  has  always  differed 
from  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  from  aU 
other    R^resentative    Assemblies    of 
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Europe,  in  its  close  union  with  the  ter- 
ritorial     system.        That     connection 
seemed  fatally  threatened  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  £10  Suffrage.      More  hope- 
ful observers  believed  that  the  Ghaur 
dos  Clause,  enfranchizing  the  tenant- 
farmers,  would    preserve    the  balance 
between  the  two  rival  forces;  Oreville, 
his   fellow-turfites    find   clubmen,    did 
not    The  new  ruling-power  they   saw 
was  w^hat  the  political  slang  of  those 
days  called  the  sbopocracy.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  whose  final  ascendancy  in  the 
State   the  Toryism   of   Greville's  time 
had  resigned  itself,  had  already  raised 
Auspicious  of  his  readiness  to  favor,  in 
future    legislation,    the     new    power 
■  called  into  existence  by  the  emancipa- 
ting Act  of  1832.  All  that  had  recently 
■passed  seemed   to  confirm  the  earlier 
apprehension,  to  which,  in  the  manner 
•now    described,    tihe     pessimists    had 
given  utterance. 

How  far,  at  a  later  day  than  the 
prophet  cared  to  forecast,  haa  the 
prophecy  approached  to  fulfilment? 
Among  the  numerical  results  of  the 
Orey  Reform  Act  was  an  increase  of 
the  E^nglish  County  Members  from  82 
to  143,  and  of  English  Borough  Mem- 
bers from  324  to  403.'  At  first  the 
change  of  the  Parliamentary  personnel 
was  less  visible  than  from  these  fig- 
ures might  have  been  supposed.  Even 
into  the  Victorian  Age  the  classes,  to 
which  had  belonged  the  unreformed 
M.P.*s  were  those  that  supplied  the 
xrhoice  of  the  ten-pounders.  The  West 
Indian  interest  was,  to  some  extent, 
represented  at  Westminster  before,  as 
well  as  after,  1832.  No  great  change. 
Indeed,  could  have  been  observed  in 
the  social  material  of  which  the  popu- 
lar House  consisted,  till  the  period  of 
raUway  speculation— of  fortunes  made 
one  day  to  be  lost  the  next;  of  those 
.developments,  the  naine   of   the  York 

*  See  the  ofDelal  ratlmate  In  tha  BackingluuD 
Papers  relating  to  William  lY  and  Qaeen  Vk)- 
toria,  ToL  11.,  p.  26. 


Ibien-draper,  afterwards  "Railway 
King  Hudson,"  is  now  th^  memorial; 
his  still-standing  house  at  Albert  Gate 
is  to-day  occupied  by  the  French  Am- 
bassador. At  Mrs.  Hudson's  evening 
parties  GrevlUe  and  his  friends  might 
have  seen  further  signs  of  the  social 
revolution,  in  the  presence  not  only  of 
the  Waterloo  Conqueror,  but  of  RoycU 
Dukes  among  the  guests.  As  a  fact, 
therefore,  the  social  mixture  that  be- 
gan to  assert  itself  during  the  seasons,' 
about  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  be  looked 
back  to  as  an  innocuous  presage  of  the 
blend  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
unique  characteristic  of  the  present 
day.  When  he  began  the  closing  parts 
of  his  Journal,  Greville  no  doubt 
thought  his  earlier  prediction  verified, 
and  the  gang  system  fairly  established 
in  place  of  what  was  once  Society. 

What  Greville   really    meant   by  his 
saying  already  quoted,  and  what  may 
be  accepted   as    undoubtedly    true,    is 
that,  even  In  his  time,  Society  was  be- 
coming, year  by  year,  less  exclusively 
political,  and  that  other  interests  than 
those  of  State  affairs  promised  to  con- 
stitute the   principle   of   its    divisions. 
That    Countess    of    Jerseyr    who    as 
Zenobia,  figures  in  Disraeli's  novel,  ap- 
peared to  Greville  the  last  survivor  of 
the  Hostesses  of  the  old  r^^me.     Her 
daughter.    Lady    Clementina    Villiers, 
formed    part    of    the   success  of  the 
famous     Berkeley     Square    entertain- 
ments; when  that    daughter   died  the 
parties     themselves    naturally   ceased. 
Since  then,  within  living  remembrance, 
there  have  been    few    great  ''houses" 
specially  affected  to  a  single  party  In 
the    State,  with    mistresses    making  it 
their  first  bushiess,  by  their  social  at- 
tentions, to  supply  the  cement  consol- 
idating all  parts  and  Individuals  of  the 
connection    into    a    compact     whole. 
Death     has    lately     removed     certain 
ladies,  some   of    whom  had    rendered 
great  service  to  their  party,  or  whose 
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associations  suggest  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  and  that  are  yet  go- 
ing forward  in  the  socio-pcHitical  sys- 
tem. 

Few  situations  could  seem  more  dis- 
couraging than  that  confronting  the 
late  Lady  Salisbury  when  <her   house, 
after    Lord    BeaconsAeld's  death,  be- 
came the  social  rallying  centre  of  the 
Ck>nserTatiye  Party.     The  well-known 
ccnmer  mansion  in  St  James's  Square 
had,  under  successive  Stairiey   dynas- 
ties, been  periodically  opened  to    the 
average    Conservative    M.P.    and  his 
wife.  No  Ck>untess  of  Derby  had  made 
any  show   of   rivalling    the   woiiL  of 
Lady      Falmerston       at     Cambridge 
House,  or— much  later— that  of   Lady 
Waldegrave  at  Strawberry  Hill.    The 
Invitations  were  purely  ceremonial,  the 
functions  tnemselves  were,  in  the  old 
word,  merely  crushes;  the   invitations 
were  directed   in  the  handwriting  of 
private  secretaries  or  clerks;  they  were 
said  to  be  generally  sent  out  with  the 
whips.  As  a  hostess  Lady  Salisbury  at 
once   redeemed    her    receptions   from 
these  reproaches;  her  parties  in  Arling- 
ton Street,  or  at  Hatfl^d,  were  not  only 
pretty    or    effective     as     spectacular 
effects;  their  atmosphere  was  changed 
with  a  thoughtful  kindliness  for  the 
guests  of  all  degrees,  that  distinctly  re- 
called  the  pervading  genius    of    the 
Palmerstonian  precedents.  So  far  back 
as  Mr.  Gladstone's  days,  Premiers  had 
begun  to  ask  to  their  State  dinners,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session  or  on  Boyal 
birthdays,  foremost  representatives  of 
science,  letters  and  art    The  spirit  of 
this  innovation  was  always  visible  at 
the  Salisbury  gatherings,  whose  social 
•interest,  kmg  before  they  ceased,  had 
become  more  bright  and  varied  than 
anything  seen    since    the  Strawberry 
Hill  Saturdays  to  Mondays.      It  was 
really    a     considerable     achievement. 


When  the  rivalry  between  the  foUov- 
ers  of  t^  younger  Pitt  and  Chaiks 
Fox  was  at  its  heiglit*  a  L«dj  SaUi- 
bury,  rivalling  on  tbe  Tory  side  At 
Mrs.  Crewe  or  the  f amons  Dnchess  of 
Devonshire  of  those  days*  had.  In  iMf 
drawing-rooms,  been  tbe  eoclal  oiiui- 
iser  of  political  triumphs  at  the  poll- 
ing-booths. Since  that  time  the  Whigi 
long  ^oyed  nearly  a  monopolj  of  a^ 
cial  ascendancy  and  successfal  enter 
tainment 

About  the  time  of  Ijady  SaUabvyli 
lamented  death,  passed  away  anotbor 
who  had  filled  a  notaUe  place  amoag 
the  hostesses  of  her  day.      The  eqo» 
trienne  who  managed  eo  perfectly  iMf 
white  Arabian  thoroughbred  In  Bottn 
Bow  enjoyed  a  fame  which  was  Siiis> 
pean   between    the    Great   Bbchlbltta 
period  and  that  which,   following  tht 
Crimean  War,  broni^  so  many  tmmam 
foreigners    on   visits  to    Bni^and;  It 
was  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Stosrt 
Wortley,  wherein  opens    the  scene  of 
Disraeli's    "BndymhMi,'*      Intnidndai; 
whether  designedly  or  by  accident,  la 
his  own  Christian  name,  eudney*  Hu- 
bert, who  was  afterwards  Lord  Pem- 
broke.     When  the  Momlni^  Obranki^ 
the  parent  of   the    Saturday  Bevleir, 
had  been  tiielr  organ  In  the  Loodoa 
Press,    Mrs.    Wortley*8  dnswlng-ieom 
was  the  chief  meetlng^place  of  the  ^el- 
ites in  London  Society;  lonir  after  tlis 
Peellte  connection  had  become  a  tradi- 
tion,  the  Carlton   Oafdens    Salon  re- 
tained a  political  hktereet  and  Impor 
tance  all  Hs  own«    After  the  death  of 
the  kite  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Mra 
Wortley  could  be  compared  to  none  of 
her  contemporaries   In   the    ^Tortlesi 
art,  which  for  years  attracted  to  her 
house   statesmen   whose   names  wees 
part  of  Bnglitii  History,  as  well  as  poli- 
ticians Just  beginning  to  be  favorably 
regarded  in  Parliament  by  tlieir  chlefti 


•  The  OhrtodAB  auat  alont  oemm  in  tke  test,      tloiw),  tiM  MoMtgior  OnXmlbf  had  fipiarrt  m 
tnit  tht  eootCKt    plaeot  tb*    Idntttr    b«yoiid      Qivtt 
doBbt.    So^  too,  la  LoCbalr  (mo  tko  tarltor  odl- 
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Tills  was  not  technically,  a  political 
houae.  It  was  the  product  of  a  time 
when  the  whole  genius  of  Society  was 
statesmanship. 

WHhln  the  last  two  or  three  years 
new  political  drawing-rooms  have  been 
opened,  some  of  them  but  too  prema- 
turely to  be  dosed.  To  persons  who 
can  recall  the  social  London  of  the  six- 
ties, the  retrospect  can  disclose  no  fig- 
ures more  Imposing  In  its  social  group- 
ings than  those  of  the  then  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  the  then  Lord  Stanhope.  As 
liosts  for  their  respective  parties,  each 
of  these  kept  together  the  Liberal  and 
OoDserratlve  society  of  the  day.  Both, 
of  course,  were  a  great  deal  more  than 
political  entertainers.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Lord  Stanhope  were  each 
of  them  literary  patrons  and  forces  felt 
throughout  the  whole  Intellectual 
world  as  well.  Since  Lord  Staohope^s 
tkne  Ck>n8enratlsm  waited  till  that  of 
the  present  Home  Secretary  for  a 
fresh  addition  to  its  social  resources. 
LfSdy  Ridley's  drawing-room  was  the 
scene  of  original  and  enduring  party 
senrices,  which  happily  connected,  by 
a  link  of  personal  acquaintance,  the 
older  section  of  the  Consenratlye  rank 
and  file  with  the  new  recruits.  Neglect 
of  their  rising  promise  is  the  common 
reproach  against  all  political  parties— 
tlieir  leaders  and  their  hostesses. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  there  may 
haye  been  a  good  deal  more  in  the 
charge  than  has  shice  then  become  the 
case.  That  it  has  lost  its  point  must 
be  attributed  largely  to  the  results  of 
Lady  Ridley's  social  kindliness,  tact 
and  care. 

Whether,  in  our  days,  hostesses,  on 
either  side,  still  retain  much  of  the 
political  influence  associated  with  an 
eariier  dispensation  may.  Indeed,  be 
doubted.  Cards  for  "At  Homes"  and 
drums,  as  such  things  used  to  be 
called,  were  welcomed  by  the  pre- 
Household  Suffrage  M.P.,  because 
these  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  social 


curiosity  or  ambition  of  his  women- 
kind,  and  permitted  them  to  read  their 
names  in  the  Morning  Post  next  day 
as  among  the  fashionable  company  at 
Lady  Paramount's  oyemight  Such 
unsophisticated  Joys  have  long  been 
outgrown.  The  wife  and  daughters  of 
the  Member  for  Dullborough,  from  the 
society  papers  and  our  London  cor- 
respondent's ingenious  richauffi  in  the 
local  Mercury,  have  heard  more  about 
the  stateswomen  on  their  side  than,  be- 
tore  1868,  they  could  have  dreamed 
was  to  be  known.  The  chances  also  are 
that  the  fine  ladies  of  the  Paramount 
household  have  become,  through  oth^ 
agencies,  familiar  enough  to  the  Dull- 
borough  matron  and  maidens.  Busi- 
ness, or  philanthropy,  quite  as  effectu* 
ally  as  fancy  fairs  or  bazaars  ot  a  few 
years  since,  are  pretty  sure,  long  since, 
to  have  introduced  these  different  per- 
sons to  each  other.  The  new  soclo- 
politlcatl  oi^anlzations  of  the  period, 
from  Primrose  Leagues  to  District 
Boards  and  Soup  or  Blanket  Commit- 
tees have  produced  a  social  fusion 
that  has  placed  the  Dullborough  dames 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  party  leaders  scarcely 
less  close  than  with  those  of  the  par- 
ish rector.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  save  for  an  occasional  visit 
to  the  theatre,  following  a  dinner  at 
some  restaurant,  which  is  the  vogue  of 
the  moment,  a  fite  at  the  Botanical,  or 
an  illumination  at  South  Kensington, 
the  people's  representatives  have 
ceased  to  bring  their  families  to  L<m- 
don.  The  expense  of  a  town  house  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
M.P.'s  sessional  outlay;  he  himself  has 
a  room  in  Suffolk  Street  Pall  Mall,  or 
in  the  still  more  modest  precinct  of 
Buckingham  Gate.  Feminine  pressure 
may  constrain  him  to  sanction  a  trip  to 
London  by  those  who  bear  his  name. 
They  are  then  deposited  for  a  night  or 
two  in  some  comer  of  the  Suffolk 
Street  pied  d  terre,  at  some  lodging  of 
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a  less  mascnline  order,  or  beneath  the 
roof  of  a  friend's  or  relative's  domicile 
in  toiwn.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that,  by  the  men,  whose  personal 
(tastes  have  exercised  an  abiding  influ- 
ence on  the  hospitable  arrangements 
ef  the  London  season,  political  re- 
unions in  private  drawing-rooms,  were 
not  regarded  with  much  favor.  The 
Society  into  which  went  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  academic,  theological,  liter- 
ary, but,  for  choice,  as  little  political 
as  possible.  Mr.  Disraeli's  idea  of  So- 
ciety was  something  that  diverted 
him.  The  latest  of  his  writings  con- 
tain the  most  instructive  contraat  ever 
drawn  between  the  dull  iHace,  which 
the  early  Victorian  London  was,  and 
the  very  amusing  city  which  in  later 
years  it  had  become. 

The  facts  now  reviewed  may  ex- 
plain why,  during  the  London  season 
of  1900,  so  many  political  houses  have 
been  closed.  One  after  another,  the 
existing  representatives  of  whole  dy- 
nasties of  traditional  hostesses  cause  it 
to  be  known  that  they  have  cea«ed  to 
give  political  parties.  In  the  sense  that 
it  is  no  longer  organized  upon  a  politi- 
cal basis.  Society,  therefore,  haa  ceased 
to  exist;  its  place  is  already  taken  by 
gangs.  The  present  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, writing  of  fourteenth  or  fifteenth- 
century  life,  has  remarked  that  then 
Europe,  as  one  knows  it  now,  had  not 
come  Into  being;  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Atlantic  there  was  one  order  of 
Society;  of  nearly  the  same  composi- 
tion in  all  countries,  which  lived  for 
pleasure  or  excitement,  for  war  or  for 
sport;  there  was  another  class  of  a 
very  different  kind,  which  struggled 
to  exist.  Between  the  Danube  and  the 
Thames  may  now  be  found  something 
like  a  reproduction  of  the  older  experi- 
ence. As  an  agency  for  uniting  Into 
one  social  interest  the  comfortable 
classes  of  all  Europe,  not  less  than  of 
England,  the  Turf  has  long  since  taken 
precedence    of    politics  or  diplomacy. 


The  best-known,  deservedly   the  mott 
popular,  not  less   than    the    most  sne- 
cessful  of  latter-day  hostesses,  the  snl* 
versally-lamented   Madame    de   Falbe; 
based  her   social  arrangements    on  a 
frank  recognition  of  this  deTelopmeiit 
Nobody   ever    understood    better    the 
polite  spirit  of  her  age.     At  her  onm 
home,  to  the  great  good  of  her  poorer 
neighbors,  she  seemed  almost  to  have 
taken  as  the  motto  for  her  daily  VSt 
the  opening  words    of    Mr.  Disnieirs 
^Manchester  speech,    whicli,    a  genera- 
tion    since,    everyone     was     quotiiig: 
**Sanitas    Sanitatum,    omnia    Sanitas.** 
The  two  opposite  tendencies   ot  prae> 
tical    beneficence,   and    social    eoj4^« 
ment  met  together  in  the  parties  now 
spoken  of;  for  the  very  smartest  set  tC 
smart    Society,  thanks    to    such  influ- 
ences as  those  of  the  late  Dnchess  oC 
Teck  and  of  our  whole  Royal  FamOy, 
while  on  one  side  it  is  bounded  by  the 
ladles'  lawn  or  the  racecourse,  on  the 
other   stretches   into    the    provlnice  tC 
philanthropic  reform.       Smart  Society, 
to  use  the  phrase  to-day  on  so  many 
lips,  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  coosM 
of  good-looking  and  well-dressed  yoimf 
women,    and    their    friends;    beauty, 
whether  in  music,  art,  decoratioii,  or 
dress  and  general  appearance,  is  one 
of  the  notes  by  which  these  coteries 
may  be  recognised,  so,  too,  are  a  ftyt- 
tematic  restlessness  and  absence  of  all 
conventionalism.    Neither  the  thing  it- 
self,   nor   the   expression,  would   have 
l)een  so  much    heard   of,  but    for  tiie 
fashionable    ascendancy    of    late  ac- 
quired by  the  Transatlantic  element  In 
polite  life. 

When  Thackeray  wrote  "Pendennis'' 
—for  many  years  indeed,  after  that-a 
certain  province  known  as  Bohemit, 
with  well-defined  limits  and  a  distinct 
population  of  its  own,  had  a  place  In 
the  social  map  of  London.  The  tastes 
and  attributes,  of  which  this  regioo 
may  have  been  the  earliest  home, 
leaven  to-day  more  appreciably    than 
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has  ever  before  been  the  case  the  wh(4e 
social  mass;  the  district  itself  no 
longer  boasts  a  geographical  and  inde- 
I>eiident  existence  of  Its  own.  Bohe- 
mia, once  a  place,  is  now  an  ubiqui- 
tously penetrating  Influence  or  fashion. 
A  like  fate  has  long  been  overtaking 
the  political  proTince  of  social  life  on 
the  Thames.  An  active  Interest  in  the 
Issues,  aims  and  conflicts  of  states- 
manship to-day  to  an  extent  never 
known  before,  is  diffused  through  all 
classes  and  all  neighborhoods;  an  ex- 
clusively political  Society  is  therefore 
nearly  a  thing  of  the  past  Hence  the 
disappearance  of  the  political  host  or 
hostess.  In  that  sense  only  is  Gre- 
viUe'fl  generalization  verified  by 
events.  As  a  fact,  the  whole  body  poli- 
tic, high  or  low,  seems,  in  the  manner 
now  described,  to  be  a  gainer  by  the 
substitution  of  non-political  for  the 
political  divisions  which  once  sep- 
arated the  eocial  sections.  The  disin- 
tegrating movement  has  long  l)een 
operative  in  the  party  system  at  West- 
minster. That  movement  is  less  revo- 
lutionary, and  more  of  a  reversion  to 
our  earlier  ccmstltutional  use  than  is 
sometimes  remembered.  One  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised  if  while  in  Par- 
liament a  iMirty  system  is  held  io  solu- 
tion, its  social  organisation  in  Bel- 
gravia  or  in  Mayfalr  be  in  a  state  of 
suspended  ahimation  also.  As  a  whole, 
Bnglish  Society  never  contained  more 
elements  of  varied  and  vigorous  vital- 
ity than  it  possesses  at  the  present 
day.  In  due  time  the  gangs  will  give 
place  to  new  and  perhaps  better  amal- 
gamations than  the  old. 

The  organization  of  the  polite  world 
for  social  purposes  on  other  than  politi- 
cal bases  is,  as  we  have  seen,  instruc- 
tively not  less  than  entertainingly  il- 
lustrated in  the  last  instalment  by  Sir 
Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  of  his  notes 
from  a  diary.  The  earlier  volumes 
aboimded  in  life-like  sketches  of  social 
reunions  and  of  social  leaders,  largely 


of  the  political  sort  The  nefw  bo<A, 
dealing  with  a  later  period,  shows  the 
reader  the  social  forces  dominating  the 
new  epoch.  Their  interest  conse- 
quently, though  social  throughout  in 
everything  outside  public  affairs,  is  lit- 
erary or  scientific  rather  than  politlcaL 
During  the  years  now  covered  by  Sir 
Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  there  existed 
in  Hertford  Street  Mayfalr,  an  host 
and  hostess  of  that  new  order  refiected 
in  Sir  Mountstuart's  pages.  Of  this  pair 
Sir  William  Priestley  has,  to  the  loss 
of  science  in  Parliament  and  to  the  re- 
gret of  his  personal  friends.  Just 
passed  away.  Those  who  knew  his  Lon-r 
don  house  during  the  years  now  looked 
back  upon  will  always  connect  its  cul- 
tured and  graceful  hospitalKy  with  the- 
infusion  into  London  society  of  some 
among  those  ideas  and  interests  which 
have  reorganized,  upon  the  non-politi- 
cal foundation  described  by  the  some- 
time Governor  of  Madras,  the  social 
system  which,  to  Greville,  had  neither 
meaning  nor  attraction,  save  in  refer- 
ence to  politics. 

The  transition  from  the  older  regime 
to  that  now  existing  has  inv<^ved  cer- 
tain organic  changes,  worthy  indeed  of 
some  notice,  though  by  no  means  sa 
serious  as  they  have  been  occasionally 
represented.  The  antagcmism  between 
the  old  acres  and  the  new  wealth  now 
scarcely  survives  even  on  the  stage.  In 
real  life  those  whose  social  ascent  is 
supposed  to  have  been  by  a  golden  lad- 
der during  several  generations  have 
been  thoroughly  Imbued  with  all  the 
tastes,  fancies,  prejudices,  fortes  and 
foibles,  social  or  political,  of  aristoc- 
racy. The  fusion,  since  1863,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  established  at 
Marlborough  House,  effected  between 
the  two  traditionally  hostile  elements 
has  long  been  so  complete  as  to  leave 
small  trace  of  an  independent  existence 
on  the  part  of  either. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  cost- 
liness of  fashionable  London  tends  to 
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exclude  from  Its  most  modisli  circles  a 
class  that  could  perliaps  111  be  sjMured. 
That  phenomenon,  however,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  capital.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  provinces;  it  is  but 
one  of  the  many  indications  of  the 
changes  inseimrable  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  commerce  for  land  as  a  founda- 
tion of  natioiial  prosperity.  Bvery- 
where  the  class  of  smaller  country 
gentlemen  complains  of  being  elbowed 
out  of  the  way  by  retired  traders 
whose  rural  ambitions  and  whose  lib- 
eral offers  constrain  the  squires  with 
heavily  dipped  estates  to  let  their  fam- 
ily seats  with  all  shooting  rights  to  the 
banker  or  brerwer  who  has  grown  rich 
in  the  country  town.  Ck>uiity  society 
in  most  parts  of  Bngland  retains  to- 
day the  same  tone  and  color  that  it  had 
before  Ck>unt7  Councils  and  District 
Boards  were  the  creations  of  Parlia- 
mentary statue.  So  it  is  with  that  So- 
ciety in  the  Metropolis,  whose  founda- 
tion is  spoken  of  as  plutocratic  instead 
of  aristocratic  No  new  chaptw  in  our 
polite  development  really  has  been 
opened.  It  is  the  same  London, 
whether  in  town  or  out  of  it,  which 
Charles  GreviUe,  George  Payne,  Alfred 
Montgomery  knew.  But  while  Society 
has  in  this  way,  become  more  nation- 
ally representative,  indescribably  more 
cosmopolitan,  and,  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field  found  out,  vastly  more  amusing, 
its  entertainmeuits  have  grown  in  ex- 
pense, while  the  introduction  of  certain 
Parisian  ways  have  further  increased 
the  financial  burdens  of  the  summer 
on  the  Thames  to  a  figure  prohibitive 
to  whole  (Mrders  which,  in  earlier  years 
of  the  Queen's  reign  were  seldom  ab- 
sent from  the  capital  between  the 
meeting  and  rising  of  Parliament  The 
single  item  of  fiowers  for  the  dining- 
table  or  drawing-room  seems  to-day  a 
consideration  only  less  serious  than 
was  once  a  season's  rental  of  a  little 
house  conveniently  situated  for  St 
Stephen's  and  Hyde  Park.  Then  there 


are  the  dinners  and  soppeiv  at  tiit 
smart  restaurants,  which,  slnoe  the 
closing  of  the  famous  BooleTard  as/tfi; 
seem  to  have  been  transported  froB 
the  Seine  to  the  Thames,  oniese  plaioas 
are  found  by  the  country  cooaln  cl  the 
better  sort  to  be,  not  only  intcrfeiaUy 
costly,  but  invidiously  exdoslTe.  Oar 
country  gentleman,  up  for  Ajsoot  week» 
enters  one  of  such  wramuMeraiB  to  Had 
all  the  best  places  taken  e  we^  In  ad- 
vance by  some  Amphitryon  whose  vcty 
name  is  as  strange  to  him  as  those  of 
the  South  African  k(q;>Je8  which  pools 
him  in  Tlie  Times.  If  he  secures  a 
seat  at  another  of  theee  estahUih- 
ments  a  little  farther  down  Piccadiny. 
at  the  next  table  to  his  there  will  bs 
a  party  of  golden  youth,  spending  oa 
their  menu  and  wine  card  what,  in  hit 
generation,  sufficed  the  middle-aged 
visitor  from  the  shhres  for  a  year's  al- 
lowance at  Christ  Church. 

Thus,  two  movements  of  a  mutually 
opposite  character  may  be  noticed  la 
those  regions  now  dealt  with.  On  the 
one  hand  the  disappearance  of  the 
political  hostess  and  of  moch  whidi 
that  fact  implies  has  given  place  to  a 
social  organisation  more  varied,  moie 
truly  reflecting  the  business,  the  pleas- 
ures, the  interest  and  pursuits  of  coo- 
temporary  life,  for  which  every  reason- 
ably qualified  asphrant  is  eligible- 
without  any  voucher  from  great  ladiet 
or  other  persons  of  quality,  sndi  as 
used  to  bar  the  entrance  to  Almack*!, 
or  to  less  historic  and  more  modem  re- 
sorts. If  the  political  hostess  were,  as 
she  long  continued  to  be,  the  sole  or 
the  dominant  representative  enter- 
tainer, the  Society  of  the  period  mii^t 
be  in  danger  of  losing  much  of  that 
present  salt  which  acts  as  an  antisep- 
tic to  certain  forms  of  vulgarity  as 
well  as  of  decay.  A  price  like  that  Just 
indicated  has  indeed  to  be  paid  for 
this  variety.  But  when  one  remembeis 
the  amount  of  philanthropic  work  of 
perennial  as  well  as  practical  interest 
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in  the  welfare  of  all  dames,  and  In  all 
efforts  for  national  improvement,  but 
thinly  veiled  by  the  surface  frivolity, 
few  will  think  there  is  reason  to  regret 
the  division  and  subdivision  of  the 
polite  world  into  those  sets  whidi  Gre- 
ylUe  called  gangs,  but  which  really 
testify  to  new  modes  of  social  life,  an- 
imating, for  the  most  part  not  un- 
healthily, the  whole  constitution  of  the 
body  politic.  As  a  man  of  fa^km  and 
of  society,  GreviUe  was  a  cynosure  of 
his  day.  No  man  was  less  of  a  trifler, 
or  really  looked  at  life  in  a  more  seri- 
ous light  It  was  this  inborn  earnest- 
ness of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which 
colored  Greville's  social  ideas  that  has 

The  Fwtalilitlj  B«t1«w. 


always  operated  as  a  force  invigorate 
ing  alike  the  varied  interest  and  in- 
dividuals constituting  the  complex 
whole  known  as  Society.  That  stimu- 
lating instinct  of  the  English  people  is 
not  less  active  now  than  in  past  years. 
Greville,  as  has  been  seen,  recognised 
the  natural  leader  of  Society  in  the 
wearer  of  the  crown.  During  the 
present  reign  the  monunchy  has  be- 
come a  synonym  for  all  those  manifes- 
tations of  social  beneflcence  which 
have  attracted,  as  the  career  of 
Madame  de  Falbe  tiiows,  the  smartest 
society  itself,  and  by  doing  so  have 
made  superficial  frivolity  a  serious  In- 
strument for  national  well-being. 

T.  J7.  B.  EwM. 


THE  SUMMER  WIND. 

The  breeses  come,  the  breeses  pass. 
And  up  the  glen  they  run,  revealed 
Against  an  overfiowlng  field 

Of  gleaming,  undulating  grass. 

Like  benedictions  on  the  earth. 
Like  blessings  on  the  summer  day, 
They  make  a  soul  more  glad  than  gay. 

And  wake  a  joy  more  deep  than  mirth. 

The  troubles  of  the  town  Increase; 
But  here  there  Is  no  stir  nor  strlf e^ 
And  here  'tis  good  to  bring  a  life 

To  be  persuaded  back  to  peace. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  wish  the  year  contained  a  day 
When  none  should  suffer,  die,  or  vreep; 
One  rest  for  all  upon  the  steep. 

One  well  for  idl  beside  the  way. 

The  town  Is  very  tired.  Alas! 

Its  thin  smile  cannot  mask  Its  pain; 

And  they  are  rich  enough  who  gain 
Ck>ld  breeses  and  a  couch  of  grass. 


Chomben*!  JoarDal. 
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DEBWENT  FINDLAY,  Q.C. 


Derweat  Flndlay,  Q.C.,  fifty  and  fur- 
rowed, poked  the  Are  into  a  blase  and 
took  down  an  old  pipe  from  the  shelf. 
His  window  looked  into  Planetree 
Court,  but  the  curtains  were  drawn 
and  the  perspective  of  gaunt  housea 
with  the  dusty  windows  saying 
^'Chambers"  as  plainly  as  their  plain 
faces  could,  the  uneven  flags  of  the 
court,  the  consumptive  trees  gathering 
dust  and  amoke,  the  consumptive  cats, 
and  the  old  pumps  were  all  blotted 
out 

Next  day  the  long  vacation  would 
commence.  There  were  no  briefs  in  the 
blue  bag  under  the  table,  the  Judge  had 
been  Jaunty  on  the  bench  in  full  view 
of  a  round  of  country  visits,  the 
Juniors  had  been  noisy,  and  there  had 
been  the  air  of  approaching  holiday 
which  had  dimly  hastened  his  pulse 
for  the  last  twenty-flve  years. 

Findlay,  Q.G.,  had  won  his  case,  had 
added  to  a  long  list  of  victories  gained 
by  his  peculiar  doggedness,  had  earned 
his  rest,  had  indeed  everything  that 
should  have  made  him  content— but  he 
was  not.  His  fire-poking  was  pettish, 
his  pipe  seemed  tasteless,  the  lamp 
smoked  unwarrantably,  he  was  even 
conscious  that  the  red  and  green  dress- 
ing-gown he  had  purchased  fifteen 
years  ago  in  an  Indian  bazaar  was 
growing  faded. 

"Hullo.  Findlay,  going  abroad?" 
Mervyn  had  asked— Mervyn,  the  an- 
tagonist always  pitted  against  him  in 
patent  cases,  and  his  most  intimate 
crony  of  private  life,  and  he  had  an- 
swered shortly— 

"Don't  know.    Plans  not  made  yet" 

That  was  the  difficulty,  he  couid  not 
settle  any  point  as  to  his  movements. 
Twenty-four  long  vacations  had  found 
him  prepared  with  plans  neatly  and 


correctly  written  out  on  a  sheet  of 
brief -paper,  plans  which  for  twenty- 
four  years  he  had  carried  cot  conscien- 
tiously. There  was  a  sheet  of  brief- 
paper  on  the  table,  but  it  was  blank 
except  for  the  heading,  very  neat  and 
exact,  like  all  of  his  work,  "Itf 
plans." 

He  drew  his  dressing-gown  romd 
himself  sharply,  and  the  tobacco  jar 
towards  him.  To  do  this  he  had  Is 
turn,  and  in  turning  he  saw  the  extent 
of  his  room— study,  smoking-roiHn,  din- 
ing-room, in  one— for  with  wc^'ldly  pros- 
perity he  had  deviated  in  no  way  from 
the  style  of  living  he  had  practised  as 
a  Junior.  The  ro<»n  was  neat  and  pre- 
cise with  the  neatness  and  precision  of 
a  well-drilled  charwoman.  It  looked 
comfortless,  and  he  saw  it  for  the  flist 
time.  He  filled  his  pipe  qoidLly,  rose 
and  stepped  over  to  the  lamp  smoUof 
on  the  table,  lit  his  pipe  by  it  and 
turned  the  wick  down.  Then  he  went 
back  to  his  easy-chair,  and  thrust  hii 
slippered  feet  towards  the  fire.  It  had 
been  raining,  and  although  midsum- 
mer the  night  was  chill  and  cheerless. 

"Fifty  years  old— and  at  twenty-five 
I  was  doing  Just  the  same,  living  is 
the  same  rooms,  prosing  in  the  sasie 
courts,  going  to  the  same  club,  eating 
at  the  same  restaurant  in  the  Strand. 
Twenty-five  years— dear  me,  what  t 
long  time,  what  a  very  long  time.  And 
ail  this  time  I  have  been  quite  content 
to  be  a  machine,  getting  a  little  <dder 
every  year,  but  otherwise  exactly  tlie 
same  for  twenty-five  years.  Now  I  am 
beginning  to  wake  up.  Oh,  if  s  pre- 
posterous!—I  am  an  old  fogey,  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor.  I— dear  me,  Ife 
very  curious  how  her  face  haunts  me. 
Nineteen  years  old.  Quite  a  child. 
Why,  God  bless  my  soul,  I  gave  her  t 
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present  when  she  was  christened.  I 
remembor  it  perfectly.  It  was— it  was 
—I  have  forgotten,  but  I  know  it  is  en- 
tered in  my  diary.  Blaine,  Dick  called 
her.  I  remember  telling  Dick  that  it 
was  absurd  giving  her  such  an  out- 
landish name.  Strange  that  I  idioald 
think  Dick  right  now.  Blaine!  A 
pretty  name.  *The  lily  maid.'  Yes— 
that  describes  her  accurately.  And  now 
here's  the  long  vacation  before  me  and 
—and  no  plans.  It's  very  lonely  here. 
I  have  never  noticed  it  before,  bnt  it  i% 
lonely.  I  shan't  grow  younger,  and  life 
should  be  a  little  easier  than  It  haa 
been.  I'm  afraid  I  have  missed  a  very 
great  deal.  Fifty,  and  I  have  never 
been  in  love.  Have  I?  Let  me  .see. 
Yes,  once.  It  was  a  long  while  ago.  I 
don't  remember  her  name.  I  daresay 
It's  in  my  diary.  She  was  very  fond 
of  peaches.  So  is  Blaine.  Thaf« 
stramge.  I  wonder  if  all  women  are 
fond  of  peaches." 

Derwent  Flndlay,  Q.C.,  was  given  to 
talking  to  himself.  He  invariably 
argued  his  points  alone,  addressing  his 
book-shelves  as  the  court 

"The  long  vacation  and  that  blank 
sheet  of  paper.  Oh,  what  a  hypocrite 
I  am.  I  ought  to  write  in  very  large 
letters,  *Blaine!'  No  plans  when  I  have 
this  letter  from  Clevedon?  Why,  I 
went  down  there  at  Christmas,  and  at 
Baster— that  was  the  time  I  was  read- 
ing Machelby  v.  Gerston  &  Ck>.,  and 
Blaine  helped  me  make  a  digest  of  the 
brief.  And  now  they  seem  to  lo(A  upon 
my  going  down  to  them  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.  And  why  shouldn't  I  go? 
After  all  I  was  Dick's  best  friend,  and 
I  am  now  his  widow's  sole  trustee:  Not 
very  well  off,  but  Dick  was  alwaya 
reckless.  Six  hundred  a  year— what  is 
six  hundred  a  year?  I  must  spend 
quite  four  hundred  myself  and  I 
haven't  much  comfort  Curious  I 
never  noticed  that  before." 

He  looked  at  his  dressing-gown. 

"Ughl"  he  said.    "Faded!" 


He  looked  at  his  carpet 

"Threadbare!"  he  muttered.  "Table- 
cloth spotted,  grease,  tobacco-ash,  ink. 
Windows  dirty,  curtains  colorless. 
Armchair  rubbed,  spring  gone,  castors 
rickety.  Bookcases  dingy."  He  looked 
into  the  fire.  "What  am  I?  A  faded 
colorless  old  bachelor,  who  has  let  the 
(world  slip  on  twenty-five  years  with- 
out caring.  Life!  I  really  do  not  think 
I  knew  the  possibilities  of  life  until— 
Dear  me,  dear  me,  I  fear  I  must  be  in 
love  with  this  young  girl  whose  chris- 
tening I  remember  perfectly.  What 
would  she  say  to  me?  Why,  even  my 
collars  are  out  of  date  and—  Tomor- 
row I  will  go  to  my  hosier,  and  the 
next  day  to  Clevedon." 

Clevedon  is  a  quiet  town  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  is 
pretty  in  a  quiet  way  that  does  not  ap- 
peal to  lovers  of  piers  and  bands,  more 
or  less  strident  Mrs.  Buckiston  bad  a 
quiet  unpretentious  villa  that  hun^p 
over  the  sea  like  a  quiet  unpretentious 
plum  over  a  garden  wall.  There  was 
a  large  garden  and  many  trees.  Blaine, 
her  daughter,  was  a  heahhy,  bright 
Bnglish  girl,  who  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances remained  poised  between 
girlhood  and  womanhood.  In  the  or- 
dinary state  of  things  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen would  have  come  into  the  full 
kingdom  of  womanhood.  She  had  been 
educated  at  a  quiet  school,  and  had  re- 
mained unawakened  with  her  mother 
for  the  eighteen  months  she  had  been 
•home.  Mrs.  Bu<ddston  was  colorless, 
and  divided  her  attention  between 
mourning. for  her  husband  and  a  serene 
delight  in  the  ordering  of  her  small 
household. 

Derwent  Findlay,  Q.C.,  was  the  one 
excitement  of  the  Clevedon  household. 
He  was  more  to  others  than  to  himself. 
To  others  he  was  the  great  authority 
on  Patent  Law,  a  man  with  a  princely 
income;  to  himself  he  was  Derwent 
Findlay,  and  he  saw  no  difference  be- 
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tween  the  Derwent  of  thirty  yean  ago 
and  the  Derwent  of  to-day. 

**Gk>,  Blaine,  and  tee  that  Mary  haa 
put  the  clean  curtaina  in  Mr.  Findlajr'B 
room,"  Mrs.  Bnckistoa  aaid. 

**You  have  told  me  to  do  that  five 
times,  mother  dear,"  Blaine  answered, 
slipping  to  her  knees  and  taking  her 
mother's  hands  caressingly  in  hers.  **\ 
saw  Mary  pnt  them  up  myself  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  if  s  now  four." 

**Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgotten.  I  am  so 
anxious,  dear.  Poor  Dick  thought  so 
much  of  Mr.  Findlay,  and  one  never 
can  trust  in  servants.  You  like  Mr. 
Findlay,  BlaineT' 

'Oh,  yes.    He  is  so  clever." 

'Just  what  your  father  said.  He  is 
very  rich." 

"He  ought  to  be." 

"It  does  not  always  foUorw.  Poor 
Dick  lost  most  of  his  money.  It  was 
really  inexplicable.  He  was  always 
finding  out  such  wonderful  schemes 
for  making  money— but  somehow  they 
never  succeeded.  I  wonder  if  Jane  will 
remember  to  lay  an  extra  place  at  din- 
nerT" 

**She  ought  to,  mother  dear.  We  have 
talked  of  nothing  else  but  Mr.  Find- 
lay's  coming  for  the  last  four  days, 
and  I  have  heard  you  tell  her  myself 
quite  a  score  of  times." 

"You  are  cross,  Blaine.  I  am  sorry, 
but  your  father  would  have  been  very 
anxious  that  everything  should  be  done 
for  Mr.  Findlay." 

**I  am  not  cross,  dearest" 

"Aren't  you?  I  am  glad  of  that  I 
am  so  nervous.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
something  will  go  wrong.  Have  you 
put  out  the  extra  napkin  ring?" 

"My  own  dear  mother,  not  one  single 
item  has  been  forgotten." 

"Such  a  strange  man  Mr.  Findlay.  I 
never  feel  quite  at  ease  with  him,  dear. 
I  heard  him  talking  in  his  room  such  a 
long  time  one  night  at  Baster.  You 
know  what  a  light  sleeper  I  am.  He 
woke  me  up.     He  spoke  so  fiercely. 


And  of  course  there  wtis  no  one  wllk 
him." 

"He  has  a  habit  of  talklnir  to  him- 
self. I  have  often  beard  bim.  He 
prepares  his  speeches  that  way,  I 
think." 

"Poor  Dick  never  did  sacfa  a  thing: 
Besides,  I  am  almost  certain  I  heard 
your  name." 

"My  name— nonsense!** 

"How  like  your  father  yoa  grow, 
Blaine.  That  is  Just  what  he  woild 
have  said.  I  suppose  Mr.  Findlay*! 
habit  comes  from  living  so  mucb 
alone." 

"He  has  lived  a  lon^  time  aloner 
Blaine  questioned. 

"Twenty-five  years.  All  hla  relatlfM 
are  dead.  Dick  used  to  say  he  was  one 
of  the  moet  blessed  of  men.  I  resQf 
don't  think  my  relatloDS  erer  bond 
him  much." 

"Twenty-five  years  alone,*'  BlalM 
murmured  w<mderingly. 

When  Derwent  Findlay,  Q.C.,  roOed 
up  to  the  little  villa  on  the  hill  la  a 
local  cab  that  was  almoet  mediaeval  ia 
design,  Blaine  met  him  at  the  ttmX 
door,  and  was  particularly  kind  to  him 
under  the  influence  of  his  twenty-life 
years  of  loneliness. 

He  handed  out  a  bundle  carefOBy 
wrapped  in  oil  silk.  Inside  was  ta- 
other  of  chamois  leather,  but  that  was 
not  visible. 

"Take  care  of  it  take  gi^at  care  of 
it  Blaine.  I  wouldn't  hare  anytbti^ 
happen  to  it  for  the  world. 

"What  is  itr*  she  asked,  taking  it  19 
very  carefully. 

"What  is  it?  My  immortality.  Find- 
lay on  Patent  Law.  I  have  reached 
the  fortieth  chapter.  I  am  beglnnhic 
to  get  thoroughly  into  the  subject** 

She  found  its  weight  very  great 

"Have  you  been  long  ov^  it?"  ibe 
asked. 

"Long?  Oh  no.  About  t^  yean, 
that's  all.  It  means  a  lot  of  researdL 
i  hope  to  do  a  great  deal  down  hoe. 
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I  have  my  law  library  coming  on  in  a 
day  or  so.  If  8  coming  down  by  goods 
train.  You  must  belp  me  in  this, 
Blaine." 

A  fortnight  with  Elaine  as  amanuen- 
sis, as  companion,  as  everything,  com- 
pleted his  subjection  and  managed  suc- 
cessfully to  minimize  his  sense  of  the 
disparity  of  their  ages.  Blaine,  un- 
awakened,  readily  endorsed  the  wis- 
dom of  her  mother's  wishes. 

"He  is  an  estimable  man,"  Mrs. 
Buckiston  said;  **he  has  a  great  deal 
of  money;  if  he  should  propose  to  you 
— 4ind  I  think  he  will  because  he  evi- 
dently finds  you  of  great  assistance  in 
his  work,  and  after  all,  twenty-five 
years  of  loneliness  must  make  any 
man  wish  for  a  change^-and  you 
should  accept  him--of  course,  Elaine,  I 
would  do  nothing  to  infiuence  you  in 
the  slightest  way,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  know  that  poor  Dick  would  have 
wished  it  You  will  be  very  comfort- 
able, because  I  feel  sure  he  is  very 
fond  of  you,  and  would  deny  you  noth- 
ing in  reason." 

Elaine  felt  the  truth  of  her  mother's 
involved  arguments,  and  she  waited 
with  the  patience  of  one  waiting  to  do 
a  duty  she  is  neither  anxious  to  do  nor 
anxious  to  leave  undone. 

The  denouement  came  about  in  an 
odd  room  that  always  looked  as  though 
it  did  not  belong  to  the  house,  and 
which  Derwent  Findlay  had  chosen 
for  his  work-room. 

Derwent  felt  vaguely  excited  and  un- 
comfortable; Elaine  recognized  it  as  an 
event  of  the  possible,  even  probable 
happening  of  which  was  by  no  means 
an  unfamiliar  thought  to  her. 

"My  dear  Elaine,"  he  began  ner- 
vously; *'I  am  going  to  say  something 
to  you  which  will  probably  sound  very 
foolishly  in  your  ears.  I  have  lived  a 
very  long  time  alone,  and— dear  me, 
dear  me,  if  s  really  very  unaccountable, 
but  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my- 
self." 
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Perhaps,"  said  Blahie  thoughtfully, 
"you  haven't  rehearsed  it" 

"Eh,  what?"  he  demanded,  startled 
out  of  his  nervousness,  "rehearsed  it? 
What  do  you  mean,  my  dear?" 

"I  have  heard  you  sometimes  re< 
hearsing  your  speeches.  I  thought  per> 
haps  it  was  because  you  hadn't  done 
so  that  you— that  you  didn't  Icnow 
exactly  how  to  begin." 

"Yes— yes,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "it 
does  help.  But  this  I  have  thought 
about  a  good  deal.  I  don't  think  I  rec- 
ollect any  other  case  which  has  given 
me  so  much  trouble." 

"Oh,  H's  a  case,  is  itr'  she  asked, 
with  surprise. 

"Well,  it  certainly  is  a  kind  of  a  case 
—but  if  s  not  the  sort  of  case  I've  been 
used  to  arguing." 

"Not  about  Patent  Law?' 

"Not  a  word  about  Patent  Law.  If 
it  were  I  don't  think  I  should  be  at 
fault  in  opening.  The  fact  is,  I  have 
been  very  lonely  for— for  a  long  time." 

"Twenty-five  years,"  she  said,  softly. 
"It  is  a  terrible  long  time." 

"Eh?  WeU,  well,  twenty-five  years 
may  seem  a  lot  to  you,  but  after  all 
if  8  not  a  very  long  time.  I  have  had 
very  good  rooms,  and  my  dub  and—* 
Well,  my  dear,  I  never  realized  I  was 
lonely  until— until— " 

"You  saw  me." 

"God  Mess  my  soul!"  he  said,  star- 
ing at  her.  "How  did  you  guess  that?" 

"I  don't  know.    Go  on." 

"I  don't,"  he  said  Judicially,  "think 
there  is  very  much  more  to  say— In 
short,  I  think  thaf  s  my  case.  I  saw 
you  and  I  suddenly  realized  how  lonely 
I  was.  When  one  knows  that  one  is 
lonely  it— it  is  rather  bad,  isn't  it?' 
You  see  I  began  to  picture  you  in  my 
rooms— they  are  too  shabby  for  you, 
but  it  was  only  fancy— and  it  made 
such  a  difference.  It  was  like  catch- 
ing the  country  sunshine  and  taking' 
it  all  the  way  up  to  Ix>ndon  and  letting 
it  loose  in  a  dusty,  shabby  old  room.- 
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It  was  quite  wonderfuL  The  room 
changed  into  home.  I— I  smiled,  and 
then  I  woke  mid— and  that  loneliness 
of  mine  became  very  apparent." 

'*!  am  afraid  you  are  not  getting  on 
with  your  case,  Bir.  Findlay/'  she  said, 
unemotionally  yet  kindly.  **I  don't 
think  I  quite  understand  what  you 
mean." 

''I  Imow  what  I  mean,  but  it  would 
sound  so  foolish,"  he  said,  ruefully.  **I 
want  to  Join  your  young  fresh  life  to 
mine,  and  I  am  aware,  I  am  distinctly 
aware  what  an  old,  musty,  dried-up 
man  I  am.  I  have  let  twenty-flye 
years  slip  by;  I  have  let  twenty-five 
years  die  €uid  leave  their  ashes  about 
me.  I  think  I  am  not  a  bad  CKH*t  of 
felloe  at  the  bottom,  and  I  have  got  a 
lot  of  money  which  is  quite  useless  to 
me.  Not,"  he  added,  quickly,  "that 
that  would  weigh  with  you,  or  that  I 
would  wish  it  to  weigh  with  you;  but 
my  wares  are  so  poor  that  I  feel  bound 
to  pull  them  all  out  and  put  them  be- 
fore you." 

"You  wish  me  to  be  your  wife?"  she 
asked. 

"That— that  is  a  very  clear  putting 
of  the  case.  If  you  can't  accept  the— 
the  proposition— and  I  really  do  not  see 
how  you  can,  a  wretched  old  fogey  like 
me— don't  hesitate  to  say  so.  I  shall 
understand,  and  after  all  there's  Find- 
lay  on  Patent  Law." 

He  looked  very  wistfully  at  her,  all 
the  same. 

"It  is  usual,"  fi^e  said,  serenely,  "to 
aay  something  about  love." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  much  about 
It  It  seems  very  wonderful,  very  like 
getting  up  early  and  seeing  the  sun  rise 
after  a  rainy  night,  or  finding  out  the 
weak  spot  in  your  opponent's  opening, 
cuid  hitting  it  in  cross-examination.  My 
dear  Elaine,  I  was  never  in  love  be- 
fore—that is.  only  once,  and  I  don't  re- 
member anything  about  her  except 
that  she  loved  peaches.  Now!  think  of 
it,  Elaine,  opening  the  book  of  romance 


after  twenty-five  years  of  resting  on 
the  shelf  among  the  dust  Bveo  the 
lafliguage  is  a  little  strange  to  me." 

"I  think,"  she  announced,  '*that  we 
are  not  meaning  exactly  the  same 
thing.  I  mean  that  you  ou^rbt  to  say 
you  love  me." 

She  was  drawing  upon  the  recoUectloii 
of  the  novels  she  had  been  permitted 
to  read.  Her  own  instincts  were 
dormant  The  situation  was  almost 
pathetic,  but  Derwent  Findlay  was  not 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  that 

"I   have   been   saying    that    all   ttie 
time,"  he  said  in  surprise.     "Why,  my 
dear  Elaine,  the  world  is  different  be- 
cause I  have  discovered  that  it  holds 
you.     Twenty-five  years  I  have  bees 
in  ignorance  of   what   happiness   tiie 
world  can  hold,  and  now — now  I  verily 
believe  I  am  frightened  because  I  have 
found  it  out  I— I  am  such  an  unherolc 
figure  that  I   know,  I   feel   how  very 
foolish  it   is   of   me   to   think. — ^Bnt  I 
can't  help  it  Elaine,  I  am  quite  pow* 
erless  to  withstand  it    Oh,   if  s   mon- 
strous that  I  should  want  to  take  the 
vexy  best  of  the  world  and  shut  it  up 
with  an  old,  musty,  time-grimed  object 
like  myself!     And  yet— and  yet— there 
are  many  better    fellows    than  I  am, 
younger,  more  able  to— to  slip  into  your 
thoughts,  to  see  with  your  eyes,  hot 
not  one,  not  one  of  them  all  can  love 
you  better  than  I  do.    You  see  I  have 
been    waiting    for    twenty-five   years, 
and  it's  a  long  time,  and  all  that  time 
love    has    been    growing   outside    my 
door,  and  now  that  you  hanre  opened  it 
it  has  rushed  in  and  filled  my  life." 
•You  are  very  clever,  Mr.  IFindlay." 
'Not  very,  I  am  afraid.    Say  service- 
able, Elaine,  say  serviceable." 

"And  very  good." 

"I?  Oh,  not  at  all,  not  at  alL  I 
haven't  done  anything  very  bad  be- 
cause—well, you  see,  I  have  always 
been  very  busy  and  have  had  no  time. 
But  I  am  not  good." 

"And  father  esteemed  you." 
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**Dlck!"  he  chuckled  in  a  curioas 
manner.  "Why,  Dick  always  called 
me  an  old  fool,  and— and  aaid  I  was  a 
'stick  in  the  mud.'  An  idiom,  a  slang 
term,  my  dear  Blaine,  but  very  descrip- 
tive." 

"Well,  I  think  you  are  clever  and 
good  and  I  esteem  you." 

"Yes,  yes.  It's  very  blind  of  you, 
but  I  am  glad,  very  glad,  only,  only  of 
course— that  is— really  it's  very  pre- 
sumptive of  me,  but  I  would  like  it  to 
be  a  warmer  word  than  esteem." 

"I  will  be  quite  honest  with  you,  Mr. 
Findlay.    I  do  not  love  you." 

"Of  course  not,"  he  said,  sadly,  "It 
was  preposterous.  Think  no  more  of 
It    An  old  man  like  me!" 

"But  then  I  love  no  one  else,  and  I 
do  esteem  you,  and  I  esteem  no  one 
else  but  my  mother.  And— and-^I  dare- 
say love  will  come,  Mr.  Findlay.  I 
shall  try  ever  so  hard  to  love  you." 

"Yes,"  he  said  doubtfully,  and  looked 
at  his  beard,  which  was  streaked  with 
gray,  and  shook  his  head. 

"And  I  should  like  to  marry  you  be- 
cause—because I  know  it  will  be  best 
for  me." 

Mrs.  Buckiston  was  delighted  at  the 
news  and  overwhelmed  Derwent  Find- 
law  with  reminiscences  of  Dick.  Der- 
went would  have  liked  to  have  gone 
for  a  stroll  in  the  garden  with  Blaine, 
but  he  was  troubled  with  the  thought 
of  propriety.  It  was  such  a  new  phase 
of  life  that  he  felt  like  entering  a  court 
without  a  glance  at  his  brief— indeed, 
even  far  more  nonplussed  than  that 

"Findlay  on  Patent  Law"  progressed 
steadily.  Derwent  worked  patiently  at 
it  for  two  hours  in  the  morning  and 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  Blaine  sat 
in  the  room  with  him  looking  up  refer- 
ences. There  were  moments  when  the 
^derly  man  looked  wistfully  at  the 
girl  in  the  freshness  of  her  beauty. 
The  love  that  she  had  promised  to  ac- 
quire did  not  come  very  quickly.  He 
was  not  satiiAed  with  the  daughterly 


kiss  every  evening,  when  Mrs.  Buckis- 
ton smiled  and  blinked.  It  was  too 
regular,  and  never  deviated  from  a 
spot  Just  under  the  cheek-bone,  on  the 
left  side. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  once,  looking  up 
from  his  laborious  writing,  "you  are 
not  thinking  that  perhaps  you  have 
made  a  mistake?  I— I  don't  think  you 
seem  very  happy." 

"I  am  quite  happy,"  she  said 
serenely. 

"I  was  looking  at  myself  in  the  glass 
last  night,  Blaine,  and  I  aald  to  myself. 
Is  it  possible  that  any  young,  beautiful 
girl-" 

"You  think  I  am  beautifuir*  she 
asked  eagerly.  When  she  gave  up  call-, 
ing  him  Mr.  Findlay  as  being  too 
formal  for  engaged  people,  she  gave  up 
addressing  him  by  name  at  all. 

"Of  course  you  are  beautiful." 

"Not  only  good-looking  but  really, 
beautiful?"  she  persisted,  with  more 
animation  than  was  usual  with  her. 

"Really  beautiful,"  he  said. 

"I  read  somewhere,"  she  murmured, 
"that  the  w<Hrld  was  made  for  beauti- 
ful women."  She  looked  out  of  the 
window  at  the  blue  of  sky  and  sea  be- 
low. 

"And,"  he  went  <m,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  his  broken  sentence,  "I  said. 
Can  Blaine  ever  really  care  for  me?  It 
seemed  preposterous,  dear,  it  is  prepos- 
terous, I  am  afraid.    Is  it?" 

"I  do  care  for  you.  You  are  very 
good  and  kind." 

Twenty-five  emotionless  years  had 
left  his  heart  as  fresh  as  it  was  at 
their  commencement  He  was  that 
pathetic  hybrid,  an  old  man  with  a 
young  heart  a  man  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing fully  the  pleasures  of  life  and 
barred  by  years  from  entering  into 
their  possession. 

"Yes,  yes.  I  suppose  you  do  oare  for 
me.  But  it  is  strange."  He  sighed 
again.  "I  have  spoken  to  your  mother 
about  our  marriage.    I  should  like  it  to 
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be  floon— so  (would  she.  However,  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  manage  it  until 
the  Christmas  vacation.  I  have  a  lot  of 
work  this  term.  And— and  I  shall  have 
to  get  a  house.  Gk)d  bless  my  soul, 
how  I  shall  be  cheated  by  the  furni- 
ture people!  Why,  I  have  never  bought 
any  furniture  for  twenty-4ive  years— 
except  a  deck-lounge  or  two  and  one 
easy-chair!" 

One  morning  in  the  fifth  week  of  the 
vacation  Derwent  Findlay  came  down 
to  breakfast  with  a  troubled  face  and 
discouraged  lo(^,  bearing  a  letter  in 
his  hand. 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  go  back 
to  my  rooms.  I— I  have  made  a  dis- 
covery." 

"A  discovery?*'  Mrs.  Buckiston  was 
surprised  in  an  ecstatic  manner.  "Un- 
pleasant! I  know  it's  unpleasant 
Poor  Dick  was  always  making  discov- 
eries, and  they  were  always  un- 
pleasant" 

"I  know,"  he  answered  dryly,  **wind- 
ing-up  petitions.  El  Dorado  limited 
liability  companies  unable  to  realize 
assets,  mostly  castles  in  Spain.  Mine 
is  not  of  that  nature.  I  can  hardly  say 
whether  It's  unpleasant  or  not  except 
that  it  will  bring  to  an  end  a  pleasant 
visit— a  very  pleasant  visit" 

"What  Is  it?"  Elaine  asked. 

"I  have  discovered  a  nephew,  or 
rather  a  nephew  has  discovered  me. 
Of  course  I  have  been  aware  of  his 
existence,  but  I  never  really  regarded 
him  as  a  relation.  I  have  never  seen 
him.  When  his  father  died— his  father 
was  my  brother  and  lived  in  Scotland 
—the  boy  went  abroad.  He  is  a 
painter.  At  Christmas  and  on  my  birth- 
day he  sends  me  a  picture.  I  have 
exactly  fifteen.  They  are  all  ware* 
lioused." 

"Are  they  good?"  Elaine  was  inter- 
ested. 

"I  don't  know.  I  never  opened  them 
—they  were  so  nicely  packed.  He  is 
coming  home  now  and  proposes  to  visit 


me.    I  suppose  I  must  go  back  and  see 
him.    He  is  my  only  retatlre.^ 

"Why  not"  said  Mrs.  BucUston, 
"why  not  ask  him  here?  There  is  the 
room  over  the  porch.  He  may  not  Uks 
the  paper,  but  the  curtains  I  am  sore 
are  artistic  And  Dick  was  very  food 
of  art" 

AUington  Findlay  was  asked  there 
and  came,  a  handsome,  sonny-tem- 
pered, lazy  man,  who  iiad  ripened 
slowly  in  the  sun  of  a  pleasant  Uf^ 
His  uncle  had  forgotten  to  say  that  he 
was  wealthy,  and  Elaine  was  pec^ 
suaded  that  he  was  poor,  a  stroggUog 
artist  full  of  genius,  and  the  vicdm 
of  cruel  disappointments.  Her  yoong 
sympathies  went  out  to  him  while  ht 
was  yet  a  stranger. 

"So  you're  Allington,"  Derwent  Find- 
lay said,  when  his  nephew  tumbled  oot 
of  the  cab.  "Well,  we  are  the  ooly 
two  left  of  our  family.  I  suppose  wt 
ought  to  see  something  of  each  other 
in  the  future." 

"My  dear  sir,"  the  younger  man  said, 
"I  am  delighted  to  see  you  at  last  I 
have  knocked  about  Europe  for  seven 
years.  Whenever  I  met  any  Bni^ish- 
man  he  always  said,  'Any  relation  t» 
the  famous  Derwent  Findlay?*  I  have 
been  proud  of  you,  and  have  lived  a 
good  deal  on  your  reputation.** 

Elaine,  listening,  thought  the  yooag 
man  was  acting  diplomatically  toward! 
a  rich  uncle. 

"Eh?  Famous,  eh?  Do  they  say  that 
of  me?  Ah,  but  I'm  writing  a  book 
now;  what  will  they  say  when  itfi 
published?  It's  going  to  be  my  mono* 
ment  when  I  am  dead,  Allington." 

"Before  that  I  h<^)e,  sir." 

"Yes,  yes.  Before  that  of  oootmi 
but  it's  a  big  work.  If  s  so  big  that 
it  has  blocked  me  out  from  the  world. 
When  you  come  to  town  yon  mort 
come  and  see  my  rooms  In  ^anetret 
Oourt  I've  had  'em  ever  since  I  flnt 
settled  into  chamber  practice  and  gaft 
up  running  round  the  conntry   In  tht 
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Oxford     Circuit     Twenty-flve    jears, 
AllInfiTton,      twentj-flve     years,      and 
hardly  a  stick  of  fumitare  altered." 
And  my  pictures,  sir?" 
Ah,  yes— fifteen.    I  have  the  receipt 
for   their   warehousing.     You    see    I 
couldn't  keep  them  In  my  rooms.  There 
was  no   room,    and    the  woman    who 
does  for  me  Is  very  much  attached  to 
some  chromos  I  picked  up  cheap  at  a 
sale  twenty  years  ago." 
The  nephew  laughed  heartily. 
**There,  Miss  Buckiston,  that  is  the 
appreciation  the  world  puts  upon  the 
efforts  of  genius." 

"I  am  sure,"  Blaine  said  earnestly, 
"that  your  time  will  come,  Mr.  Find* 
lay.  There  must  always  be  a  period 
of  struggle  before  success.  In  the 
darkest  moments  it  is  well  to  look  for- 
ward and  catch  some  of  the  light 
which  must  come." 

The  artist  opened  his  eyes  widely 
and  hid  a  smile.  He  had  had  his  suc- 
cess, and  there  was  a  little  gallery  off 
Piccadilly  where  fashionable  Ix>ndon 
gased  at  his  canvases  in  ecstatic  wor- 
ship. At  this  he  laughed,  but  the  hom- 
age was  not  unflattering  to  his  souL 
Yet  there  was  a  certain  piquancy  in 
meeting  a  woman  who  was  ignorant  of 
his  position  and  was  so  charmingly 
anxious  to  hearten  him.  And  the 
woman  was  fair  even  beyond  most 
women. 

After  two  or  three  days  the  barrister 
plodding  happily  at  his  book  began  to 
miss  his  amanuensis.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  she  seized  upon  slight  opportun- 
ities to  slip  from  the  room. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "the  weather  is 
very  beautifuL  Now  I  should  never 
notice  that  I  go  out  for  exercise,  not 
for  pleasure.  I  believe  I  used  to  be 
fond  of  long  walks,  but  that  was  a 
very  long  time  ago.  Blaine  is  young. 
I  daresay  she  likes  the  sunshine,  and  I 
suppose  Patent  Law  may  be  very 
wearisome  to  others.  She  likes  read- 
ing novels  and  poetry.      She  likes  tiie 
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sea.  Well,  well,  if  s  all  very  natural, 
only—"  He  broke  off  and  looked  at 
the  foolscap  before  him  which  was 
waiting  for  the  verification  of  a  refer- 
ence. 

In  a  week  Blaine  and  AUington  be- 
came very  friendly.  She  used  to  sym- 
pathise with  his  imaginary  struggles, 
and  he  found  her  sympathy,  based  on 
fraudulent  grounds,  very  pleasant 

"Go  for  a  walk,  Blaine,"  the  barris- 
ter used  to  say.  "Allington  will  look 
after  you.  I  should  like  to  come  with 
you,  only  I  must  get  on  with  that 
chapter  on  Barnes's  summing  up  and 
judgment  in  Jones  i^.  The  Automatic 
Feeding  Corporation.  Ifs— it's  very  in- 
teresting." 

And  Blaine  went  with  AlUngton,  and 
it  auddendy  occurred  to  her  that  Cleve- 
don  was  a  delightful  place. 

"You  are  really  going  to  marry  my 
uncle?"  Allington  asked  once. 
'Yes,  of  course,"  she  answered. 
'Do    you    love     him?"     he     asked 
abruptly. 

"I  like  him  immensely.  He  is  such 
a  good  man." 

"Yes.  He's  an  awfully  good  sort 
That's  the  worst  of  it."  And  he  struck 
a  match  savagely  and  lit  a  pipe  that 
was  drawing  beautifully  and  had  no 
need  for  it 

She  was  puzzled  by  his  words,  but 
thought  that  he  meant  contrition  for 
his  design  upon  his  uncle's  goodwilL 

"After  all,"  she  said,  "he  is  your  only 
relation.  It  is  quite  right  that  you  two 
should  be  a  great  deal  to  each  other, 
you  know.  And  he  may  be  a  great 
deal  of  help  to  you  in  introducing  you, 
and  then  when  you  have  made  a  name, 
a  big,  big  name,  he  will  be  proud  of 
you.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  very 
glad  to  help  you." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  the 
barrister  began  to  watch  the  two 
young  people  very  carefully.  If  any- 
body had  cared  to  watch  him  closely 
they  would  have  noticed  that  he  often 
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had  an  odd-  wistful  look,  which  made 
him  teem  older  than  ever.  But  every- 
body was  so  intent  with  their  owir  |iv- 
snits  that  they  did  not  notice. 

He  got  on  rather  slowly  with  his 
work.  He  often  found  hims^  musing, 
staring  out  of  the  window  or  at  the 
ceiling,  and  thinking  nothing  at  all  of 
Patent  Law. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  week 
Elaine  and  Allington  went  out  sailing 
just  after  lunch,  and  Derwent  Findlay, 
Q.C.,  went  into  the  odd-shaped  room  to 
commence  a  new  chapter.  He  worked 
for  two  hours— wiMrked  and  mused^ 
spending  a  great  deal  more  time  think- 
ing of  Elaine  than  of  the  intricacies  of 
a  famous  case  upon  which  he  was 
working.  Then  it  suddenly  dawned 
upon  him  that  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  seeing. 

"It's  quite  dark,"  he  said.  "It's 
really  most  extraordinary.  Not  five 
yet  and  quite  dark!  I— I  can't  be  get- 
ting short-sighted.  I've  always  had 
good  eyes,  and  after  all  fifty's  no  age, 
no  age  at  all.  Eh?  What?  Who's 
there?" 

Some  one  had  knocked  at  the  door, 
some  one  threw  the  door  open  jerkily 
and  came  in  in  a  flutter  of  alarm^ 
vague,  weak,  feminine  alarm.  It  was 
Mrs.  Buckiston. 

"My  dear  Derwent,"  she  cried  breath- 
lessly, "have   you    noticed   the   storm 
which  is  brewing?" 
"Storm— eh?    Where?" 
"It's  as  dark  as  night" 
"Dark!    Storm?    Thank  goodness!" 
"What?    And  Elaine  on  the  sear' 
"Elaine!    I  never  thought  of  her.    1 
thought— never  mind  what  I    thought! 
Blaine!     On   the  sea    and    a    storm! 
Come!    We  must  go.  Elaine!    O  God!" 
He  went  out  of  the  room  Mrs.  Budc- 
iston  following,  wringing   her   hands. 
He  went  out  of  the  house  bareheaded, 
and  the  wind  came  and    smote  him. 
There  was  a  blackness  over  the  land. 
Out  at  sea  were  light  lines  in  the  heav- 


ens, and  the  waves  were  running  la, 
white-crested,  to  break  on  the  pebbles 
of  the  beach. 

Ha  hncried  down  a  steep  way  to  the 
shore,  stoflililiii8»  shuffling,  iUpgiafc 
but  with  no  thought  for  ita  ^tamfm&m: 
On  the  beach  were  a  few  long-rtioce- 
men  watching  a  light  boat  battling 
with  the  wateiv.  Mrs.  Buckiston  fol- 
lowed him  at  a  long  while,  consumed 
in  finding  a  securer  way. 

"My  good  men,"  he  said  tremulously 
to  the  boatmen,  "can  we  launch  a  boat? 
I  will  give  any  sum  to  launch  a  boat 
I  must  go  to  them!" 

"No  boat  could  be  launched  In  that 
surf,  sir,"  said  one  of  them. 

"It  must  be!"  he  cried.  "I— I  wiU  go 
alone  if  none  will  come  with  me.  I 
used  to  be  a  stirong  rower.  My  Godr 
he  added,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  emo- 
tion, "I  can't  stand  and  wait— I  can'tl^ 
"There's  a  fishin'  smack  after  her," 
the  man  said.  "She'll  do  a  power  mors 
good  than  you  or  I.  Bill  Perkins  is  hi 
her— Bill's  a  bloomin'  good  sailor." 

The  barrister  watched  the  drama  in- 
tently, watched  the  little  craft  battle 
and  the  smack  growing  nearer. 

"Lor*  'elp  me,"  said  the  boatman, 
"but  that  gent  knows  'ow  to  'andle  a 
boat    'E's  a  well-plucked  un,  'e  is.*" 

In  a  dream  Derwent  Findlay,  Q.O., 
watched,  watched  until  a  cheer  which 
sounded  a  long  way  off,  but  was  really 
at  his  elbow,  marked  the  saving  of  tilie 
two  dim  figures  by  the  smack. 

He  was  on  the  pier  wh«i  they 
landed. 

"Ood  bless  you,  Allington!"  he  said, 
but  the  artist  wrung  his  hand  and 
passed  on.  "Blaine!  Elaineir  he  cried, 
with  no  other  words  at  his  command, 
and  she  smiled  through  white  lips,  but 
looked  after  Allington  hungrily. 

That  evening  the  barrister  watched 
the  two  very  closely,  saw  their  studi- 
ous avoidance  of  each  other,  noted 
how  their  eyes  sought  each  other,  and 
turned  aside  when  their  glances  met 
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In  his  bedroom  he  paced  the  carpet 
from  the  window  to  the  door. 

"It  was  too  late/'  he  said.  **Twentj- 
five  years  ago  it  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, but  now  it  Is  too  late.  I'm  old, 
quite  old.  It  is  natural— they  can't  help 
it,  and  thank  God!  AUington  Is  a  good 
fellow,  a  damned  good  fellow!" 

There  was  sunshine  in  the  garden  In 
the  morning,  sunshine  which  filtered 
through  the  trees  and  made  lacewoils 
of  light  upon  the  grass. 

Derwent  Findlay  sought  out  his 
nephew. 

*'Allington,"  he  said,  "come  with  me. 
I  want  to  talk  over  matters  with 
Elaine  and  you— you  must  come.  She 
is  sitting  on  the  seat  under  the  chest- 
nut" 
"Sir,  I  cannot,"  Allington  answered. 
The  barrister  passed  his  arm  through 
the  younger  man's. 

"Yes,  Allington,  you  must  humor 
jour  uncle.  We  have  only  Just  found 
each  other,  eh?  Gad,  after  all  we  are 
the  only  ones  of  the  family  and— 
come!" 

They  found  Elaine   with   a  piece  of 
work  idling  in  her  lap. 
"Blaine!" 

She  started  and  looked  up. 
"You— you  have  run  away  from  m&^ 
from  the  Patent  Law,  eh?    You  are  a 
truant,  eh?  God  bless  my  soul,  I  ought 
to  be  angry,  eh?" 
"Indeed—" 

"You  must  not  interrupt  I— I  am 
putting  my  case.  There  has  been  a 
mistake  somewhere,  eh?  Those  twenty- 
five  years  have  come  back  with  a  rush. 
I  tried  to  forget  'em,  but  they  won't  be 
forgotten.  Yesterday  you— you  and  Al- 
lington were  face  to  face  with  death. 
Then  you  found  out  what  I  have  seen 
for  the  last  few  days.  I  am  an  old 
znan.    I  have  really  no  business  to  be 
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thinking  of— of  being  married  and  all 
that  at  my  time  of  life.  You  are 
young,  Elaine,  and— and  It  is  no  good 
linking  a  young  life  to  an  old  one.  It 
would  never  work,  never.  Stop,  don't 
say  a  word.  It  would  be  very  uncom- 
fortable for  us  both.  Here's  Allingrton. 
He's  a  good  fellow— he  is  my  brother's 
son.  And  he  is  young,  there  are  no 
twenty-five  years  to  come  thrusting 
their  noses  into  his  life:  he  hasn't  ac- 
cumulated dust  and  old-fashioned  no- 
tions. You  found  out  that  you  loved 
each  other  yesterday.  Oh,  yes,  I  know. 
I— I  have  learnt  to  see  in  the  last  few 
weeks." 

"Sir,"  said  AUington. 

"No,  don't  say  anything.  Just  take 
her  hand.  There,  that's  better.  I— I 
have  made  rather  a  hash  of  the  case, 
but  my  judgment's  right  now.  Yon 
must  be  very  good  to  her— but  there, 
you  love  her  and  she  loves  you,  and— 
and  it's  all  right,  eh?  I  will  give  Elaine 
away.  Why,  bless  me,  she  might  have 
been  my  daughter.  If— if  I  had  un- 
derstood I  might  have  had  Just  such  a 
daughter  now  when—  Isn't  it  lucky 
we  found  out  the  mistake  in  time,  eh? 
God  bless  my  soul,  I  wonder  what  Mer- 
vyn  would  say  if  he  knew.  I  haven't 
made  such  a  mistake  for  years.  There, 
not  a  word.  Oh,  I'll  make  it  right 
with  Mrs.  Buckiston.  She  will  be 
pleased.    I  am  glad." 

When  he  got  back  to  his  room  and 
his  work  on  Patent  liaw,  Derwent 
Findlay  looked  at  the  pile  of  papers 
and  at  his  books. 

"I  never  knew  that  the  law  was  so 
dry  and  musty,  and  full  of  ashes  until 
to-day.  God  bless  my  Elaine;  she  han 
shown  me  a  little  of  the  sunshine  of 
life,  and  it  is  well  that  I  have  seen  be- 
fore I  go  over  to  the  great  majority. 
Gk)d  bless  Elaine— and  Allington." 

Walter  E.  Orogan. 
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Apart  from  its  Immediate  political 
and  military  details,  the  sudden  con- 
flict of  China,  not  wHh  one  foreign 
Power  but  with  all  the  firreat  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  an  event  of  a  singularly 
Interesting  and  singularly  suggestive 
character.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  beginning  of  an  event  which 
both  the  philosophical  and  religious 
thinker  must  have  long  waited  for  as 
one  demanded  by  the  fitness  of  things 
In  the  great  drama  of  human  civiliza- 
tion. Sir  Henry  Maine,  dlscusshokg 
democratic  theories  of  progress,  in- 
sisted on  the  fact  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  progress  is  not,  as  many 
superficial  theorists  argue,  a  phenome- 
non in  any  way  characteristic  of  the 
human  race  generally;  but  is  on  the 
contrary  exceptional  and  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  It  He  pointed  out, 
with  impressive  and  caustic  eloquence, 
that  the  vast  populations  of  the  East, 
which  form  still  the  bulk  of  humanity, 
are  not  only  out  of  symi>athy  with  our 
Western  dreams  of  progress  but  regard 
(the  very  Idea  of  change  with  hostility 
and  intense  disgust;  and  he  argued 
from  this  fact  that  the  millennium  of 
universal  democracy,  to  which  Euro- 
pean enthusiasts  look  forward  as  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  mankind,  is  a  fe- 
verish  and  foolish  fancy. 

In  present  circumstances  It  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  these 
dlfilcultles,  which  stand  In  the  way  of 
a  belief  In  the  ultimate  triumph 
through  the  world  of  the  civilization  of 
the  Western  nations,  are  not  beginning 
at  length  to  be  dissolved  by  the  chem- 
istry of  events— by  a  process  which 
may  prove  extremely  slow,  but  which 
nevertheless  is  now  visibly  beginning. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  most 
careless    student   of  history    that   the 


causes  of  war,  so  far  as  the  Western 
nations  have  been  concerned  in  It,  or 
the  causes  which  have  threatened  to 
produce  it,  have  during  the  latter  por- 
tl(m  of  the  nineteenth  century  been,  to 
an  Increasing  extent,  causes  which 
have  had  to  do  with  the  relations  be- 
tween the  civilized  Powers  of  Europe 
—the  Powers  which  are  distinctly  pro- 
gressive--and  the  stationary  or  seml- 
clvillzed  races,  which  are  over- 
whelmingly more  numerous,  and  oc- 
cupy a  larger  portion  of  the  habitable 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  fact  is  one 
which  deserves  a  kind  of  attention 
deeper  than  that  which  politicians  are 
accustomed  to  give  to  it  The  political 
events  and  the  political  complicatiODf 
in  which  it  manifests  itself  are  rl^^y 
and  Inevitably  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  practical  statesmen.  But  behind 
these  events  aud  developments  of  the 
hour,  the  day,  the  year,  the  fact  has 
other  and  deeper  aspects,  which  appeal 
to  those  elements  of  larger  thought 
and  philosophy,  that  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  exist  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  us.  For  these  multiplying  points  of 
contact  between  the  progressive  minor- 
ity of  the  human  race  and  the  station- 
ary or  semi-civilized  majority,  and  the 
political  events  arising  from  them,  are 
not  isolated  phenomena,  and  are  not 
accidental  phenomena,  in  the  sense  in 
which  many  conflicts  between  tiie  civ- 
ilized Powers  may  be  called  so.  They 
are  not  due,  for  example,  as  was  the 
war  of  American  independence  or  the 
war  between  France  and  Pmssia,  \o 
causes  which  might  have  been  ob- 
viated by  sound  policy  or  neutralized 
by  astute  diplomacy;  nor  are  they  doe 
to  the  exceptional  activity  of  excep- 
tional men  such  as  Napoleon.  They 
are  due  to  causes  of  a  wider  and  in- 
evitable kind,   which    neither  genina. 
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nor  diplomacy,  nor    sound  statesman- 
ahip,  nor  religion  can  resist    They  are 
due  fundamentally  to  that  astonishing 
and  inexorable  process— the  growth  of 
population    amongst    all     progressive 
races— 4ind  behind  this  process  lies  an- 
other which  preceded,  and  which  also 
accompanies  it— the  development  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  of  the  means  of  trav- 
elling, of  transmitting  news,  of  diffus- 
ing   educati(m,    and    of    stimulating 
thought     Owing  to  these    causes,  the 
progressive  races  of  the  world  are  no 
longer  merely    progressive,    but    they 
have  come  inevitably  to  be  expansive. 
Take  the  case  of  our  own  country.  Not 
only  has  the  growth  of  population  In 
these    islands   resulted    in  a   constant 
overflow  of  emigrants  to  other  portions 
of  the  world,  but  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation which  still  remains  at  home  has 
become   notoriously    and    Increaaingljr 
dependent  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
on  other,  and  on  distant  counrtries;  and 
the   significance   of   this    fact   is   in- 
creased when  we  remember  that  by  the 
woid  "subsistence,"  all  poUtical  think- 
ers agree  to  include,  on  behalf  of  even 
the    poorest  classes,  not  merely    the 
necessaries  of  life  but  a  growing  por- 
tion of  its  luxuries.      However  much 
some  people  may  try  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact,  the  corporate   income  a/t 
any  closely  populated  country,  the  pop- 
ulation of  which  is  advancing  at  once 
in  numbers  and  in  its  standard  of  liv- 
ing, can  only  keep  pace  with  their  na* 
tional  requirements  by   a   cMrespond- 
Ing  growth  in  the  volume  of  commod- 
ities for    which    other    countries  will 
give  it  their  own  products  in  exchange, 
or  by  the  establishment  in  other  coun- 
tries of  a  certein  proportion  of  its  citi« 


The  inevitable  tendency  of  progress 
amongst  the  progressive  nations  is  to 
make  the  entire  world  economically  one 
single  country,  whose  yarious  districts 
are  becoming  more  closely  dependent 
on  one  another.    The  sparsely  occupied 


regions  are  becoming  like  wastes  and 
commons,  which,  In  the  interests  of  all 
classes,  must  sooner  or  later   be   en- 
closed,   and   the   non-progressive   and 
semi-civilized  nations  are  coming  to  oc- 
cupy  the   position  of  a  half-educated 
lower  class,  which  the  progressive  na- 
tions,  alike   in   its  interest   and  their 
own,  must  gradually  educate  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  progress,  and  com- 
pel to  bear  its  part  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  common  life.    In  other  words  the 
progress  of  the  progressive  nations  Is 
becoming   increasingly   identified  with 
the  civilization  of  the  semi-civilized  na- 
tions—a   process    which,    whatever    it 
may  be  else,  is  on  its  material  side  in- 
variably   economic    and     commerdaL 
Thus  the  impact  of  the  progressive  na- 
tions on    the    unprogressive    and  the 
semi-civilized  and  their  constant    en- 
deavor    to     force     themselves     into 
sparsely  populated  countries,  which  of 
late  have  been  the  main  cause  of  war 
and    international   complications,    are, 
we  repeat,  not  causes  of  a  transitory 
or    accidental    character.      They    are 
causes  which  are  world-wide  In  their 
operati<m,  inexorable  in  their  tendency, 
and  must  necessarily  continue  to  influ- 
ence the  destinies  of  the  human  race 
beyond  the  farthest  horizon  of   time 
which  can  be  reached   by  reasonable 
calculation.      This    process,    however, 
though    its   proximate   origin   is   eco- 
nomic, is  not  one  which  will  be  only 
or  even  mainly  economic  in  its  results. 
Economic     processes,     with    military 
force  subserving  them,  are  the  physical 
basis  of  civilization,  just  as  the  brain 
is  the  physical  basis  of  thought;  but 
they  are  not  civilization  itself.      They 
carry  with  them  the  civilization  of  art, 
of  politics,  of  philosophy   and   of  reli- 
gion—the civUiaation  which  centres  it- 
self in  the  idea  of  what  man  is  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  his  existence; 
and  together  with  the  material  impact 
of  the  progressive  nations  on  the  non- 
progressive will  come  the  collision  be- 
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tween  Western  thought  and  Orieotal— 
between  the  religious  Ideas  of  the 
Buddhist  and  the  Mahommedan  and 
the  religious  Ideas  of  the  nations  which 
have  risen  under  the  Influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. What  will  be  the  result  when 
Eastern  thought  and  Western  meet  In 
this  Intimate  manner  on  a  ground  that 
win  be  common  to  both,  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say.    The  present   religion  of 

The  Satnrdaj  Berlew. 


the  West  had  its  origin  in  the  East; 
and  just  as  conquered  Greece  gave 
conquering  Rome  its  art,  so  once  more 
may  the  spiritual  ideas  of  the  Bast 
thave  some  unconjecturable  effect  on 
the  spiritual  ideas  of  Europe.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  we  are  now  at 
last  listening  to  the  overture  to  a  new 
act  in  the  drama  of  human  history. 


THE  ART  OF  WRITING  FOB  CHILDREN. 


It  was  a  child  who  said  of  a  neg- 
lected heap  of  latter-day  nursery- 
books— which  to  the  grown-up  mind 
looked  attractive  enough  to  please  any 
child's  fancy— "They  are  very  nice, 
only  I  don't  want  to  read  them. 
-Everything  is  all  rigbit,  except  the 
story."  tAnd  then,  struck  with  a  sud- 
den inspiraition,  added:  "Couldn't  you 
make  up  a  proper  story  about  the 
pictures?" 

Child-like,  she  had  gone  straigfht  to 
the  point,  and  had  put  her  finger  on 
the  spot  of  failure  when  she  said: 
"Everything  Is  all  right  but  the 
story."  It  is  the  story  that  fails.  It 
has  lost  the  art  of  holding  the  chil- 
dren's attention,  because  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  above  their  heads.  The 
truth  is  that  the  author  of  to-day, 
however  clever  he  may  be,  and  how- 
ever good  his  intention  of  amusing  the 
youngeMers,  will  never  gain  their  affec- 
tions until  he  has  lost  the  trick  he  has 
fallen  Into  of  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
grown-up  audience  wblle  he  Is  telUng 
the  cliildren  stories.  They  must  have 
his  whole  attention  or  he  will  lose 
theirs.  If  he  would  succeed  in  his 
task  he  must  give  himself  up  unreserv- 
edly to  his  legitimate  audience,  and 
enter  into  their  world  and  their  moods. 


By  doing  so  he  wlfl  find  tiiat  his  task 
becomes  far  easier  of.  accomplishment 
(He  will  Dot  be  handicapped  by  all 
those  many  things  whicli  prevented 
him  letting  his  imagination  iuiTe  full 
play  while  his  eyes  rested  upon  the 
critical  grown-up  audience. 

Think  what  "AUce  in  Wonderland" 
and  "Alice  Tlirougb  the  IxMkinr 
Glass"  would  have  lost  had  tbeir  au- 
thor kept  hla  eye  upon,  the  grown-up 
audience.  Instead  of  giving  hlms^  to 
a  world  peopled  by  Uttie  folk,  who 
saw  notiiing  strange  in  rabbits  tatt- 
ing, mock-turtles  weeping,  and  pigs 
turning  into  babies,  and  who  accepted 
strange  creatures  like  the  Jabberwock 
as  calmly  as  they  did  the  imperious- 
ness  of  a  Queen  who  or^red  massa- 
cres with  Royal  indifference  as  to 
whether  they  were  carried  out  or  not 
It  was  an  Ideal  audience  and  one  to 
inspire  an  author.  For,  even  if  the 
children  saw  nothing  of  the  wlilmsi- 
cal  adherence  to  the  forms  of  logic  la 
the  stories  of  Alice's  Adventures,  they 
nevertheless  revelled  in  the  quaint 
mixture  of  eense  and  nonsense  which 
so  exactly  hit  their  childish  level  and 
caught  their  fancy,  holding  tlKm  en- 
tranced with  its  dreamUlte  unity.  The 
stories  possess  very  much  the  imm^  «t- 
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traction  that  the  old  fairy  stories  have 
always  bad  for  children.  For  all  tbelr 
topsyturvydom  they  are  simple,  and 
deal  with  life  as  they  themselves  view 
it 

And  simplicity  has  always  attracted 
children.  It  was  no  gorgeous  descrip- 
tion that  attracted  them  to  the  house- 
hold tales  of  the  Brothers  Orimm,  and 
afterwards  to  Andersen's  legends.  It 
is  the  simplicity  of  the  tales  that 
cbarms  them,  they  feel  that  they  are 
the  real  thing  and  they  instinctively 
know  that  there  is  nothing  stagey  or 
affected  about  them.  They  are  intel- 
leglble  and  easy  of  comp!:^ension  by 
the  child-mind.  The  stories  enter  on 
no  wHd  flights  of  romance,  but  run 
easily  and  smoothly  among  everyday 
pallhs  of  life^  so  that  it  requires  no 
great  imagination  to  follow  them. 
They  are  the  tales  of  the  common 
folk  handed  down  from  a  period  long 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  easily 
understood  by  man  and  child  alike. 
Moreover,  they  are  not  extravagant  or 
out  of  proportion,  and  this  is  a  point 
that  children  appreciate,  for  they  have 
a  larger  sense  of  proportion  than 
"children's  writers"  suppose. 

Most  children  infinitely  prefer 
Grimm's  stortes  of  the  Oeese  Maidens 
and  the  shepherd  lads  set  in  their  na^ 
tive  surroundings  to  all  the  glories  of 
gilded  palaces  and  the  Eastern  gor- 
geousness  of  the  "Arabian  Nights":  In 
very  much  the  same  way  that  we  pre- 
fer the  Mab  and  Puck  of  Shakespeare 
in  their  woodland  homes  to  Herrick's 
fairies,  for  all  the  glories  of  Oberon's 
palace,  or  his  Temple  "enchassed  with 
glass  and  beads." 

For  children  lack  Imagination  pure 
and  simple.  They  can  elaborate  any- 
thing they  have  seen  or  heard  mi- 
nutely described  until  it  is  well-nigh 
unrecognizable,  but  the  power  of  crea- 
tion or  grasping  anything  to  which 
they  possess  no  former  clue  is  a  flight 
to  whidi  they  do  not  easily  rise.   The 


wonderment  of  the  new  idea  stupefies 
them.  They  prefer  to  ptoy  tiieir  sto- 
ries among  the  scenes  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  to  groping  in  their 
half-fumlshed  minds  after  those 
strange  mis-shapen  ideas,  high  and 
fantastioid  with  which  the  grown 
mind  amuses  itself. 

If  a  topic  or  conception  be  In  essence 
above  a  child's  ranges  no  amomit  of 
simplicity  in  the  treaifcment  will  make 
it-  interesting  to  him.  Ghdldren  also 
like  plenty  of  action  in  their  stories. 
They  are  such  restless  beAngs,  they 
must  be  up  and  doing;  they  love 
to  hear  of  fighting  .dragons,  rescu- 
ing princesses,  and— with  the  excep- 
tion of  high-strung  nervous  children— 
they  revel  in  "bluggy  stories,"  as  did 
the  imie  hero  hi  "Helen's  Balbies." 
stories  of  gianfts  who  would  make  their 
meals  off  the  favorite  hero  (who,  in 
spite  of  his  undoubted  superiority  of 
wit  and  wisdom,  his  manly  beauty  and 
(his  somewhat  ostentatious  virtues,  is 
tnvariably  despised  by  his  family,  and 
sent  to  seek  his  fortune  as  best  he  can), 
have  always  and  will  always  attract 
the  infant  mind;  while  of  Biblical  sto- 
ries nothing  appeals  as  strongly  to  tEe 
Juvenile  taste  and  imaglna/tion  as  the 
story  of  David  and  Goliath>  except* 
perhaps,  the  slaying  of  Abel  by  his 
brother  Gain.  How  many  times  these 
scenes  have  been  acted  In  nursery  the- 
atricals will  never  be  known. 

Perhaips  one  of  the  strongest  tests  of 
popularity  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
story-book  is  whether  it  is  considered 
sufllcientiy  interesting  to  be  acted  in 
the  nursery.  "A  good  acting  book  is 
worth  ail  the  others  put  together," 
was  the  verdict  of  a  schoolroom  critic 
who  had  views  upon  the  subject  of 
juv^iile  fiction.  Certainly,  this  love 
of  mimicry  in  children  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  stormers  of  the 
nursery  library.  And  here,  again,  the 
grown-up  audience  win  have  to  be  en« 
tirely  put  aside,   and   the  author  be 
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prepared  to  irive  explicit  details  as  to 
how  ^eveiythlng  ig  done. 

Half  the  popularity  of  **BobiiuK>ii 
Orufloe"  is  due  to  the  fact  t2hat  there 
Is  so  much  doing  in  the  book,  and  such 
minute  details  are  given  as  to  how 
everytbdng  was  accomplished.  Had 
the  author  kept  his  eye  on  the  grown* 
up  audfonce  wliUe  he  wrote,  he  might, 
and  very  profbably  would,  taave  left 
out  tbe  greater  part  of  the  book— the 
very  part  that  makes  it  intelligible  4x> 
children— leaying  it  to  the  imagination 
of  hiis  readers.  But,  fortunat^y,  he 
realised  'that  the  child's  experience 
was  too  incomplete  to  supply  the  in* 


formation,  and  that  it  was  beyond  tbe 
scope  of  childhood  to  imagine  all  the 
resources  open  to  Oruaoe.  It  is  thii 
art  of  getting  in  tx>u(di  with  childna 
that  writers  of  to-day  lack.  The 
adults  wiH  keep  coming  bettween  tbe 
iMx>ry-teller  and  his  audience  and  spoil- 
ing the  tale  for  both. 

Ijet  him  who  would  write  for  Yoiitti 
go  to  the  old  authors,  and  try  and  dis* 
cover  the  secret  of  holding  the  child's 
fancy.  Else,  t(x  aH  the  attention  of 
the  best  authors  of  <to-day,  the  art  of 
simple  story-telUng,  wbich  is  tiie  at^ 
traction  of  men  and  children  aHke^ 
will  soon  be  lost 


SmCE  WE  SHOULD  PART. 

(Founded  upon  an  old  Gaelic  Love  Song,  and  to  an  air  in  the 

Petrie  Collection.) 

Since  we  should  part,  since  we  should  part. 
The  weariness  and  lonesome  smart 
Are  going  greatly  through*  my  heart 
Upon  my  pillow,  ere  I  sleep, 
The  full  of  my  two  shoes  I  weep, 
•And  like  a  ghost  all  day  1  creep. 

'Tis  what  you  said  you^d  never  change. 
Or  with  another  ever  range. 
Now  even  tbe  OhurcAi  is  cold  and  strange. 
Together  there  our  seats  we  took. 
Together  read  from  the  one  book; 
But  with  another  now  you  look. 


Tb«  SpacUtor. 


And  when  the  service  it  was  o'er. 
We'd  walk  and  walk  the  flowery  floor. 
As  we  shall  walk  and  walk  no  more. 
For  now  beneath  the  «tarry  glow. 
While  ye  step  laughing  light  and  low, 
A  shade  among  the  (eOiades  I  go. 

Alfred  Perceval  Qrax)e9. 


THE  LIVING  AGE: 


Bbvmhth  Sbbibs. 

YOLUMB  YIU. 


(Founded  by  £.  Littxll  iv  1844.) 
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IN  THE  BYE-WAYS  OF  RURAL  IRELAND. 


It  Is  sometimes  said  that  the  Irish 
charact^  has  been  profoundly  altered 
duriniT  the  past  half  century.  In  the 
Dublin  Press  may  occasionally  be  read 
appeals  in  support  of  this  movement  or 
that  movement— the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre,  it  may  be,  or  the  Gaelic 
League— as  a  means  of  resisting  what 
is  called  the  "denationalization"  or  the 
"Anglicization"  of  the  Irish  race,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  wide-spread  assimila- 
tion of  English  habits  and  English 
ideas  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  These 
generalizations  appear  to  me  to  be 
founded  on  superficial  observation. 
Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
ofn  which  they  are  often  based  is 
afforded  by  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
a  Dublin  newspaper  a  short  time  ago. 
The  writer  bewailed  that  the  country 
was  becoming  completely  Oockneyfled 
because  he  had  heard  **Ta-ra-ra-Boom- 
de-ay"  (a  tune  which  in  its  inevitable 
course  round  the  British  Empire  took 
a  couple  of  years  to  reach  the  remote 
parts  of  Ireland)  whistled  by  a  amall 
boy  in  a  village.  What  nonsense!  For 
my  part  after  some  years'  experience 
of  other  peoples,  every  xetum  visit  I  pay 
to  Ireland  more  and  more  convinces 
zne  that  the  Irish  are  still  intensely 
Irish.  I  know  from  personal  observa- 
tl<Hi  that  even  during  the  past  tweoty- 
flve  years  the  outward  aspect  of  many 
things  in  Ireland  has  undoubtedly  al- 


tered—in some  respects  for  the  better, 
in  other  relations  for  the  worse— yet» 
despite  these  changes,  which  the 
spread  of  education,  the  almost  univer- 
sal reading  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, the  penny  post,  the  cheapness  and 
facility  of  travelling,  inevitably  bring 
in  their  train;  and  de^ite,  also,  the  in- 
crease in  the  influence  of  English 
opinions  and  English  habits  in  Ireland, 
the  Irish  peasant  of  to-day  is  in  nature 
and  temperament.  In  thoughts,  feel* 
ings  and  aspirations— in  every  racial 
characteristic  in  fact— fashioned  in  the 
same  mould  as  his  grandfather. 

First  am(mg  the  changes  noticeable 
on  the  surface  of  things  in  Ireland  is 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  old 
mud-wall  cabin.  The  dwellings  of  the 
people  are  divided  in  the  Irish  Census 
returns  into  four  classes.  The  fourth 
class  comprises  mud  cabins,  or  cabins 
built  of  perishable  material,  having 
only  one  room  and  <Hie  window.  In 
1841,  the  year  in  which  dwellings  were 
first  included  in  the  Census  returns, 
there  were  as  many  as  491,278  of 
these  cabins  in  Ireland.  In  1891— the 
last  return  available— the  number  had 
fallen  to  20,617.  Unhappily,  these  fig- 
ures are  not  to  be  accepted  solely  as 
an  Indication  of  a  vast  and  gratifying 
improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  during  the  past  half 
century.  There  is  a  dismal  side  as  well 
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9A  a  bright  side  to  these  statistics.  The 
population  durincT  the  same  period  has 
also  enormously  decreased.  In  1841  it 
was  8,196,597;  last  year  It  was  4,585.- 
000.  There  were  dose  on  twice  as 
many  people  in  Ireland  in  1840  as  there 
are  to-day;  and  of  the  4,000,000  which 
Che  country  has  lost  during  the  inter- 
vening sixty  years,  the  vast  bulk  waa 
composed  of  the  humble  dwellers  of 
these  mud-wall  cabins.  Famine,  evic- 
tion and  emigration— these,  I  regret  to 
say,  are  the  forces  to  which  the  mar- 
vellous reduction  of  the  hovels  from 
491,278  to  20,617  in  sixty  years  are 
mainly  due.  This  is  made  clear  by  the 
fact  that  from  1841  to  1861— twenty 
years  during  which  the  clearances  of 
the  cottier  population  from  most 
estates  went  steadily  on,  and  the  broad 
streams  of  emigrants  poured  continu- 
ously to  the  seaports  of  the  country— 
over  400,000  mud-wall  cabins  had  dis- 
appeared. But  undoubtedly  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  fourth-class 
houses  in  Ireland,  is  'I  am  glad  to  say, 
also  due,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
the  happy  circumstance  that  better 
house  accommodation  for  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  peasantry  has  been  pro- 
vided in  recent  years  by  the  landlords 
and  the  large  farmers,  and  especially 
by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the 
Agricultural  Laborers  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1883. 

Still,  the  mud-wall  cabin  is  yet  a 
rather  familiar  feature  of  the  Irish 
landscape.  It  may  be  seen  during  a 
short  train  Journey,  a  car  drive,  or 
even  a  walk  in  some  districts  of  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland;  and  a  curi- 
ous human  habitation  it  is,  as  a  rule. 
But  it  has  too  often  suggested  feeble 
and  ill-feeling  Jokes  about  Irish  dirt 
and  Irish  squalor  by  coldly  critical 
visitors  to  Ireland  for  me— familiar  as 
I  am  with  the  kindly  natures,  the  lov- 
ing qualities,  the  splendid  domestic 
virtues  of  the  occupants—^  enter  one 
of  these  lowly  dfwellings  in  any  spirit 


but  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion. Those  who  know  the  wayward 
history  of  the  Irish  peasaatry— on- 
'happy  victims  of  perverse  historical 
and  economic  causes— will  aot  find 
anything  in  that  humble  dwelling  Co 
sneer  at  or  deride.  We  shall  see  thos 
something  to  arouse  pity,  something  to 
kindly  reprove,  somethiag  to  smile  at, 
much  to  admire  and  respect,  and  little 
that  is  c^isurable  for  which  a  good  ex- 
cuse cannot  be  advanced.  Its  walls 
•are  built  of  the  mud  scraped  from  the 
•roadway,  a  small  glased  aperture  dose 
to  the  low  door  acts  as  a  window,  and 
the  roof  is  rudely  thatched  with  straw, 
rushes,  or  reeds.  There  is  a  story  of 
an  English  visitor  to  Ireland  who,  hav- 
ing being  caught  In  a  heavy  shower, 
sought  shelter  in  one  of  these  wayside 
cabins.  He  found  the  rain  streaming 
through  the  thin  roof  of  thatch,  and  a 
peasant  huddled  up  in  the  only  diy 
comer  near  the  fireplace.  "My  good 
man,"  said  the  traveller,  '^hy  Is  it  yoa 
do  not  repair  the  roof?"  "Yerra,  is  it 
in  this  peltin'  rain  you'd  be  wantln' 
me  to  do  it?"  replied  the  peasant  "Oh, 
I  don't  mean  that  you  should  do  It 
now,"  said  the  traveller.  "But  why  not 
do  it  In  the  fine  weather?**  "In  tiie 
foine  weather  is  it?"  exclaimed  tilie 
peasant  in  astonishment.  "fiUune 
where  would  be  the  use  of  it  Ihln?"  A 
laughable  story,  perhaps,  but  I  would 
not  care  to  vouch  for  its  accuracy. 
There  are,  I  admit,  some  leaking  roofi 
in  the  cabins  of  Ireland;  but  that  they 
are  not  repaired  is  due  to  poverty 
rather  than  to  the  laziness  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  ot  to  his  occasional  Inability 
to  see  the  incongruity  of  a  situatloo. 

In  the  island  of  Achill,  off  the  Mayo 
coast,  which  I  have  often  visited,  te 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  cabins  are  flat  slaty  stones  called 
*'cobbles,"  found  on  the  be&ches,  with 
edges  rounded  and  polished  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  waves;  mortar  made  of 
mud  and  sand,  and  the  roof  Is  coveted 
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by  a  thin  thatcblng  of  the  straws  of 
the  rye,  a  rough  kind  of  grain  which 
is  commonly  grown  on  the  island. 
Some  of  the  best  cabins  have  also  ex- 
ternal and  internal  coats  of  this  mix- 
ture of  mud  and  sand  laid  on  the 
walls,  and  the  floor  consists  of  the 
same  composition.  The  shifts  to 
which  the  natives  of  AchiU  are  driven 
to  obtain  manure  for  the  amall  patches 
of  cultivable  land  which  they  have 
rescued  from  the  surrounding  wastes 
of  sterile  mountain  and  barren  moor, 
are  of  an  extraordinary  character.  One 
of  these  expedients  profoundly  affects 
their  domestic  comfort 

The  manure  used  is  of  two  kindss^ 
floot  and  seaweed.  To  obtain  the  sea- 
weed the  islanders  have  deposited,  a 
long  way  out  to  sea  from  the  beaches, 
large  stones  brought  from  the  moun- 
tain tops,  many  miles  inland.  The  sea- 
weed grows  in  time  on  these  stones 
and  is  collected  yearly  by  the  island- 
ers. But  the  two  devices  for  procur- 
ing soot  are  still  more  curious.  One  is 
the  erection  cm  the  tilled  flelds  of  little 
huts  called  "scraw-hogues"— formed  of 
"scraws,"  or  sods  of  heather  from  the 
mountains— in  which  a  turf  or  peat  fire 
is  kept  burning  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
"scraws"  are,  from  the  continual  im- 
pregnalicHi  with  smoke,  transformed 
into  soot  But  the  most  striking  of  all 
proofs  of  the  dire  necessity  for  manure 
and  the  difficulty  of  its  obtainment  in 
Achill,  is  afforded  by  the  custom  of  the 
peasantry  in  actually  blocking  the 
chimneys  of  their  cabins  (when  the 
hovels  have  chimneys,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case)  with  "scraws"  loading 
a  sort  of  shelf  constructed  over  the 
hob,  and  flUing  every  available  nook 
and  comer  of  the  cabin  with  these 
sods  of  heather,  and  keeping  a  big  fire 
—turf  being  in  abundance  cm  the 
Island— continually  burning  on  the 
hearth.  Almost  every  cabin  I  entered, 
and  I  have  been  in  doiens,  was,  as  a 


consequence  of  this  custom,  filled  with 
a  black  cloud  of  smoke  which  pre- 
vented me  discerning  the  sucroundings, 
and  dimmed  even  the  biasing  fire  on 
the  hearth.  The  bleared  red  eyes,  the 
singed  eyelids,  the  affected  lungs  of 
the  aged  men  and  women  who  neces- 
sarily spend  most  of  their  time  indoors, 
are  some  of  the  results  of  living  in  this 
perpetual  atmosphere  of  smoke  and* 
soot  But  it  must  be  endured  if  the  po- 
tatoes are  to  be  produced,  and  starva- 
tion—a more  horrible  fate— is  to  be 
'  averted. 

On  entering  one  of  these  cabins  for 
the  first  time,  I  said  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise to  my  companion,  the  parish 
priest  of  the  island:  "Is  there  no  chim- 
ney r*  "Ohimbley  is  it?'  exclaimed  a 
voice  from  out  the  dim  profound  of 
the  thick  black  cloud  of  blinding  and 
suffocating  sm<Ae.  "Shure  the  roof  is 
full  of  chimbleys."  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  man  of  the  house.  Bven  in  the 
midst  of  privation  and  distress  the 
IriiAi  peasant  cannot  help  letting  a 
gleam  of  humor  play  across  the  gloom. 
1  looked  up  and  sure  enough  the  bright 
blue  sky  was  discernible  through  some 
holes  in  the  thatch. 

A  wisp  of  burning  straw,  held  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  inmates,  enabled  me 
to  dimly  see  the  contMits  of  the  hovel. 
I  observed  there  was  one  room  only, 
measuring  about  twelve  feet  by  six,  a 
comer  of  which  was  cut  off  by  boards 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  donkey 
and  a  pig  and  a  roost  for  poultry.  Its 
articles  of  furniture  were  a  rude  deal 
table,  two  stools,  a  couple  of  delf 
mugs  on  a  shelf,  a  "kish"  or  basket,  a 
pot  suspended  from  an  iron  crane  over 
the  fire,  and  on  the  fioor  in  a  comer  a 
sorry  substitute  for  a  bed.  The  cabin 
was  occupied  by  a  family  of  six,  hus- 
band, wife  and  three  children  and  a 
grandmother;  and  the  holding  attached 
to  it  consisted  <^  three  acres,  half  of 
whlcb  was  in  tillage,  the  crops  being 
rye  and  potatoes.      The  rent  paid  by 
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the  tenant  was  22.  a  year.  This  Is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  cabins,  holdings 
and  rent  of  the  islanders  of  Achill. 
Some  of  the  hovels  are  a  little  better 
end  some  a  little  worse.  The  most 
comfortable  cabin  I  saw  in  the  princi- 
pal villages  of  the  island— Keem  and 
Dooega— had  a  bedroom  off  the  kitchen 
or  living  room.  The  kitchen  had  a 
glazed  window  and  an  unchoked 
chimney,  through  which  the  smoke 
fairly  made  its  way.  The  interior  wa«, 
to  my  unaccustomed  eyes,  but  dimly 
lighted  by  the  window  and  doorway, 
and,  on  a  candle  being  lighted  for  my 
benefit,  I  saw  that  the  furniture  con- 
sisted of  the  indispensable  iron  pot, 
which  hung  over  the  fire  at  the  time 
boiling  potatoes  for  the  family  dinner; 
a  small  deal  "dresser,"  containing 
about  half  a  dogen  mugs,  some  plates 
and  saucers,  a  rough  table  and  a  few 
chairs.  The  only  pictures  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  the  cabins  of  Achill  are 
highly  c(^ored  oleographs  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Patrick— the 
two  most  popular  saints  in  the  Irish 
hagiology--and  a  book  or  a  newspaper 
Is  of  course  very  rarely  found  in  these 
primitive  parts  of  Ireland,  where  Irish 
Is  still  almost  universally  spoken. 

Mud-wall  cabins  of  the  type  common 
in  Achill  may  also  be  frequently  seen 
In  other  parts  of  Mayo,  in  Galway,  in 
Donegal— in  fact  in  those  remote  and 
sterile  portions  of  the  country  known 
as  "the  congested  districts;"  but  they 
are  fast  disappearing  from  Leinster, 
Munster  and  the  northeastern  portion 
of  Ulster.  The  cabins  in  these  prov- 
inces come,  as  a  rule,  within  the  cate- 
gory of  third-class  ttiouses  in  the  Cen- 
sus returns— that  is,  habitations  with 
from  two  to  four  looms  and  windows. 
In  1841  there  were  533,207  of  these 
bouses  in  Ireland;  in  1891  the  number 
Was  812,587,  showing  a  falling  off  of 
220,710;  but  remembering  that  the  pop- 
ulation during  practically  the  same 
period  has— as  I  have  already  pointed 


out— decreased  by  one-half »  these  fig- 
ures also  show  that  a  decided  imxnove- 
meDt  has  taken  place  in  the  habitations 
of  the  peasantry  since  the  famine.  l%e 
Agricultural  Laborers  (Ireland)  Act  of 
1883,  under  which  Boards  of  Guardians 
are  empowered  to  borrow  money  from 
the  State  on  the  security  of  the  rates 
for  the  erection  of  laborers'  cottages, 
with  half-acre  or  acre  gardens  at- 
tached, has  done  much  to  remove  the 
old  mud-wall  cabins  from  Munster  and 
LfCinsteiv-^he  two  provinces  In  whidi 
'  tiie  benefits  of  the  Act  have  been 
availed  of  most  About  16,000  of  these 
cottages  and  allotments  have  been  pro- 
vided at  an  expenditure  <^  1,900,0001. 

A  few  years  ago,  as  I  was  waUdog 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  I  got  the 
opportunity,  for  which  I  had  been  on 
the  look  out,  of  a  long  and  ftee  chat 
with  an  agricultural  laborer,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  some  idea  of  the 
thoughts,  feelings  and  Impressions  of 
his  class  as  to  their  lot  in  life.  I  came 
across  a  laborer's  cottage  erected  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  district 
under  the  Laborers  Act,  and  its  occu- 
pier, a  nMui  apparently  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years,  sitting  outside  on  a 
stone  bench  sucking  at  a  short  blad[ 
pipe  with  the  bowl  right  under  his 
nose,  evidently  taking  rest  and  recrea- 
tion after  the  week's  work  in  the  ha^ 
vest  field. 

Pat  is  still,  fui  he  alvmys  has  been,  an 
inveterate  smoker;  but  I  Imve  not  no* 
ticed  of  recent  years  the  pipe  oo  <^teii 
in  the  mouth  of  Bridget  When  I  was  a 
boy,  smoking  was  very  common  amoof 
the  women  in  my  part  of  the  countiy. 
Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  seen 
the  wknifheeB^  or  "women  <A.  the  houie^" 
driving  their  asses  and  carts  into  Lim- 
erick on  market  days,  their  ^rn/thmn 
between  their  teeth;  but  now  ''hersdT 
—as  the  husband  calls  her— rarely  in- 
dulges in  a  aJtoofc  of  the  pipe. 

The  sigbt  of  the  old  laborer  resting 
outside  his  cottage  door  that  snnuBer 
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eyening  also  brought  to  my  miod  the 
reyolutlon  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  character  and  style  of  the  Irish 
peasant's  dress.  There  was  no  distinc- 
tive national  trait  In  the  attire  of  this 
Irish  agricultural  laborer  to  distinguish 
him  from  an  Bnglislh  town  worker. 
The  good  old  national  costume  of 
frieze  swallow-tail  coat,  knee  iHreeches 
of  corduroy,  long  knitted  hose,  shoes 
and  buckles  and  tall  hat,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  It  is  to  be  seen 
only  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  very  rarely  even  there.  The  dress 
of  the  women  has  also  changed  for  the 
worse,  from  the  picturesque  point  of 
view.  The  long,  ample,  daik-blue  cloak 
with  its  graceful  hood,  and  the  large 
white  muslin  cap  with  its  crimped 
frilled  border,  fastened  on  the  head  by 
a  broad  red  or  blue  ribbon— the  garb  of 
the  old  women  in  my  young  days- 
have  been  discarded.  Touched  by  the 
latter-day  passion  for  cheapness,  which 
naturally  appeals  to  people  of  small 
and  precarious  incomes,  both  men  and 
women  of  the  Irish  rural  laboring 
classes  have  taken  to  wearing  shoddy 
or  second-hand  English  clothes,  sold 
by  itinerant  dealers  at  the  local  fairs 
and  markets;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
pleasant,  soothing  whir  of  the  once 
common  spinning  wheel,  or  hand  loom, 
on  which  industrious  housewives  spun 
the  wool  into  yam  and  tweeds  and 
woollens  for  the  stockings,  coats  and 
petticoats  of  the  family— dyeing  the 
material  with  colors  obtained  from  bog 
plants— is,  alas!  silent  in  the  cabins  of 
Ireland. 

After  saluting  the  laborer  with  the 
conventional  "Good  afternoon,"  which 
was  responded  to,  on  his  part,  by  the 
kindly  greeting,  "God  save  you,  sir,"  I 
straight  away  interviewed  Tom  De- 
lany,  for  that  was  the  old  man's  name. 

"The  country  must  liave  changed 
considerably  in  your  time,"  I  re- 
marked. 

'Ah  then,  it  bafl,  sir,  a  grate  dale  en- 
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tlrely,"  the  old  man  replied,  witk  ^ 
sort  of  sigh.  "Bvery  wan  seems  to  be 
goin'  away  to  foreign  parts— crowds  of 
fine  sthrappin'  young  boys  and  girls 
are  lavin'  ev^ry  month;  only  the  oul^ 
wans  like  meself  are  left  behind,  and 
the  country  is  becomin'  most  lonesome 
like." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "the  emigration  must 
at  least  have  greatiy  improved  the 
chances  of  employment  for  those  who 
remain." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  said* 
"I  find  things  that  way  much  the  same. 
'Twas  niver  aisy  to  get  work— constaxi^ 
work,  I  mane.  If  the  min  to  do  the 
work  has  decrased,  so  has  the  work 
too.  The  farmers  dcm't  be  wantin'  9o 
many  min  now,  for  it's  nearly  all 
dairy  in'  and  stock-feedin'  wid  thim;  no 
oats  or  whate,  and  littie  hay  and  little 
tillage.    Look  round  and  you'll  see." 

I  looked  around,  and  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  there  was  nothing  but 
grass  lands  with  cattie  grazing,  save 
a  few  meadow  fields,  the  hay  of  which 
wa«  in  process  of  being  cut  and  saved* 
and,  close  to  two  farmhouses  within 
the  prospect,  some  few  acres  of  tillage 
growing  potatoes,  cabbage  and  turnips. 
Though  Ireland  is  an  aigricultural  coun- 
try, pure  and  simple,  the  number  of 
agricultural  laborers  there  is  compara- 
tively small,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
employment  consequent  on  the  vast  ej^- 
tent  to  which,  in  the  past  thirty  yeans* 
the  growing  of  crops  has  been  given 
up  by  the  farmers  and  the  land  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  also 
to  the  practice  common  amongst  all 
the  small  farmera  of  having  the  neces- 
sary field  labor  performed  by  the  metn- 
bera  of  their  own  families. 

"Tes,"  continued  Tom  Delany,  in  re- 
ply to  further  questions,  "the  wages 
are  better  now  than  they  used  to  tew 
I'm  gettin'  15«.  a  week  now,  and  be- 
fore it  was  only  10a.  I  do  be  employed 
regularly  for  seven  months.  What  do 
I  do  during  the  winther?    The  best  I 
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can,  faith.  I  do  get  an  odd  Job  at  1«. 
6(i.  a  day  refMiirkig  roads  or  stone 
breaking,  and  I  have  my  own  half- 
acre  at  the  back  of  the  cottage  there, 
which  keeps  me  In  pyatles  and  a  little 
cabbage." 

"Hare  you  got  a  pig?"  I  asked. 

"Bedad,  I  have,  and  a  fine  wan,  too," 
said  Tom  In  delight,  as  If  very  proud 
of  his  possession.  "Come  and  see  her." 

He  brought  me  through  a  little  gate- 
way In  the  low  wall  which  bordered 
his  half-acre  allotment  (a  term,  by  the 
way,  of  which  he  did  not  know  the 
meaning  when  I  mentioned  It)  Into  a 
well-kept  IHtle  garden  growing  cab- 
bages and  potatoes.  In  a  piggery  in  the 
garden  I  saw  the  pig—"  a  fine  fat  wan, 
indade"— grunting  contentedly  as  she 
lay  In  her  litter  of  straw. 

"WUl  you  kill  her  and  eat  her  your- 
self?" I  asked. 

"Qh,  faith,  no,"  he  said  laughingly. 
"She'll  go  to  the  market  at  KlUmac- 
thomas  this  day  week,  plase  Gk>d,  and 
I  hope  to  get  five  or  six  pound  for  her, 
which  will  pay  me  rlnt  and  help  to 
bring  me  over  the  winter." 

Of  course,  If  I  were  an  English  toor- 
l9t,  I  would  have  expected  to  find  the 
pig  taking  his  ease  in  the  cosiest 
comer  by  the  kitchen  fire,  "enjoyln*," 
as  a  peasant  once  said,  "all  the  Incon- 
yeniences  that  an  animal  can  aspire 
to."  The  pig  is  known  as  "the  glntle- 
man  that  pays  the  rlnt"— It  was,  by  the 
way,  William  Garleton  who  first  gave 
expression  to  the  saying  in  one  of  his 
stories— and  while  the  statement  is  not 
true  as  regards  Irish  agriculturists 
generally,  for  it  Is  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  that  pay  most  of  the  rents 
in  Ireland,  the  pig  has  always  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  social  econ- 
omy of  the  small  farmer  and  the  agri- 
cultural laborer.  Even  their  proverbs 
make  that  clear.  "You're  on  the  pig's 
back"  means  prosperity.  "The  pig  is 
on  your  back"  Indicates  misfortune. 

Then  let  us  not  blaone  the  peasantry 


If,  wanting  piggeries,  they  allowed  the 
pig  to  ahare  the  comforts,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  discomfoirts,  of  their 
cabins.  Often,  too,  the  pig  was  only  a 
little  thing.  The  animal  was  oooe 
metaphorically  (flung  in  the  face  of  a 
peasant  who  pleaded  his  poverty  in 
court  as  the  reason  why  he  'had  not 
paid  the  debt  for  which  he  was  pro- 
cessed. "By  the  vartue  of  me  o&th," 
eald  he  indignantly,  "the  pig  is  that 
thin,  yer  honner,  that  I  had  to  tie  a 
knot  to  her  tall  to  prevent  the  cratnre 
from  escapin'  through  the  chinks  ki 
the  wall  of  me  cabin^" 

Tom  Delany  also  invited  me  into  his 
cottage.    Built  of  stone  and  slated,  it 
looked  substantial  and  comf<»table  ex- 
ternally.   The  kitchen  and  living  room, 
in  which  I  found  myself  on  entering 
the  door,  was  about  12  feet  by  13  feet, 
with  a  concrete  floor  and  open  to  the 
roof— that  is,  not  ceiled— and    off   this 
apartment  were   two   bedrooms,    over 
which  was  a  loft  which  might  also  be 
used     for     sleeping     accommodation, 
though,    as    there    was    no  ceiling  it 
would  probably  be  very  cold  in  winter. 
I  ascertained  that  there  were  about  a 
dozen  of  these  cottages  erected  in  the 
union  by  the  Board  of  Ouardians  and 
that  the   rent   waB   1«.  8d.  per  week. 
The  cottages   are   certainly    great  im- 
provements on   the  (^d   mud    cabins; 
and,  with  the  half  acre  or  acre  of  gar- 
den, are  an  immense  boon  to  the  agri- 
cultural laborers.     Those  who  posseM 
them  are,  indeed,  "on  the  pig's  baA" 
My  old  friend  was  a  widower  with  a 
son   and    daughter,   aged    respectively 
twenty-two  and  nineteen  years.     Tlie 
son  who  was  also  an  agricultural  la- 
borer, <was  away  in  a  contiguous   vil- 
lage.   The  daughter,  as  we  entered  tiie 
cottage  told  her  father  that  his  "tay" 
was  ready,  and  she  gave  him,  out  of 
a  tin  teax>ot  which  had  been  lying  on 
the  hob,  a  cup  of  that  beverage.    Tom, 
with     characteristic    Irish    hoq[)itallt>, 
invited  me  to  Join  him  in  the  repast. 
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much  to  my  satisfaction,  for  I  was 
glad  of  the  oiqportmilty  of  testing  by 
personal  experience  the  strong  tea,  the 
frequent  consumption  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  recent  reports  of  the  inspectors 
of  lunatic  asylums,  is  largely  account* 
able  for  the  alarming  increase  o£  lu- 
nacy and  idiocy  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  Ireland.  In  1871  there  were 
16,605  lunatics  axid  idiots  in  Ireland;  in 
1891  the  number  had  increased  to 
21,118. 

It  was  a  strong,  thick,  black  fluid, 
as  if  the  tea  had  been  stewing  in  the 
pot  for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  had 
a  bitter,  unpalatable  taste.  After 
drinking  half  the  cup  I  felt  a  sensa- 
tion of  dizziness  in  my  head,  and 
thought  it  best  to  indulge  in  no  more 
of  the  beverage.  Tom  however,  seemed 
to  highly  relish  it 

"If  I  do  but  get  the  cup  o'  tay,"  said 
he,  "I'm  contint  It  rises  the  heart  in 
me  when  I'm  poorly." 

'Do  you  drink  much  of  It?"  I  asked. 

'I  do  be  at  it  momin',  noon  and 
night,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said. 
"Oh,  it's  mighty  refreshin'!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  smacked  his  lips  after 
drinking  the  second  cup. 

The  daughter  told  me  that  the  tea 
was  sold  at  2»,  a  pound— the  cheapest 
figure  at  which  she  could  obtain  it— in 
the  village,  and  that  she  usually  pnr- 
cbased  a  quarter  of  a  pound  at  a  time. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  tea,  infin- 
itely better  than*  the  commodity  com- 
monly boughrt  by  the  laboring  classes 
in  London  at  la.  the  pound.  Indeed, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer stated  during  the  debate  on 
the  Budget  last  year  that  the  best  tea 
went  to  Ireknd;  and  I  believe  it  is 
largely  bought  by  the  peasantry.  But 
the  art  of  brewing  it  is  unfortunately 
unknown  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ire- 
land. The  ordinary  custom  is  to  put 
a  large  quantity  of  tea  in  the  teapot, 
pour  in  the  water— whether  boiling  or 
not  is  of  no  consequence— then  boil  the 
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tea  in  the  pot,  or  leave  the  decoction 
stewing  for  hours  by  the  fire.  Tea  and 
tobacco  were,  Tom  Delany  told  me,  the 
luxuries  of  his  existence.  Potatoes 
formed  the  chief  article  of  his  food, 
for  they  were  eaten  at  dinner  and  sup- 
per with  an  occasional  dried  herring 
as  a  savory;  and,  on  days  few  and  far 
between,  boiled  bacon  and  cabbage— 
the  former  American  cured,  very  fat 
and  very  hard,  a  specimen  of  which  I 
saw  hanging  up  in  the  kitchen. 

A  standard  of  living,  far  higher  than 
that  of  fifty  years  ago,  now  prevails  in 
the  cabins  of  Ireland.  The  peasantry 
have  not  to  rely  so  often  as  formerly 
upon  their  vivid  imagination  or  their 
memory  for  a  meal.  There  was  once  a 
meal  called  "potatoes  and  point"  The 
potatoes  before  being  eaten  at  break- 
fast dinner  and  supper,  were  pointed 
at  a  herring  hanging  up,  or  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  to  serve  as  an 
imaginary  relish  to  the  simple  fare,  but 
too  precious  to  be  consumed  except  on 
some  festive  day  such  as  Sunday. 
That  quaint  gastronomical  pretence  or 
subterfuge  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
mon at  one  time  in  the  cabins  of  Ire- 
land. I  doubt  if  it  is  practised  in  these 
days.  Of  course  the  Irish  peasantry 
meet  with  ups  and  downs,  experience 
fat  years  and  lean  years,  like  other 
people.  One  of  them,  with  a  turn  for 
rhetoric,  said  of  his  class,  "Sometimes 
we  drink  from  the  cup  of  fulness,  and 
sometimes  we  ate  off  the  empty  plate." 
I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that 
in  portions  of  Glare,  where  milk  is 
scarce,  the  people  concoct  a  substitute 
composed  of  water  whitened  with 
flour,  which  they  call  "bull's  milk."  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  food  of  the  peas- 
antry is  now  more  substantial  and 
more  varied  than  it  was  in  times  past 
though  in  some  respects  it  may  not  be, 
perhaps,  so  wholesome.  The  potato  is 
still  wliat  it  has  been  for  a  century 
and  a  half— the  peasant's  staple  article 
of  food,  but  there  are  more  appetising 
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adjuncts  to  It  than  formerly,  such  as 
bntter,  eggs  and  American  bacon.  Tea, 
as  I  have  said,  is  drunk  nnlyersally  in 
every  cabin,  no  matter  how  humble, 
and  in  most  cases  is  partaken  of  three 
or  fonr  times  a  day.  Baker's  bread 
has  been  largely  substituted  for  the 
home-made  "griddle  cake,"  except  in 
districts  remote  from  bakeries.  Indian 
meal  porridge,  or  ''stirabout"  (as  the 
people  usually  call  It)  is  now  only 
eaten  in  the  poorest  cabins.  It  was,  in- 
deed, never  popular  with  the  peasantry. 
They  resort  to  It  only  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  poverty,  as  It  is  cheap.  It 
bears  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  Ireland,  dur- 
ing the  famine  of  1847,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  an  inexpensive  and  whole- 
some food  for  the  starving  people,  and 
it  has  been  widely  distributed  as  a 
form  of  relief  during  the  many  periods 
of  distress  through  which,  Ireland  has 
passed  since  then.  The  "yellow  male," 
as  it  is  called,  therefore  came  to  be  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  the  peoplb 
with  times  of  poverty  and  misfortune; 
and  I  know  that  even  the  poorest  fam- 
ilies feel  a  sort  of  shame  in  eating  it, 
as  if  It  meant  unuttecable  social  degra- 
dation. This  feeling  is,  of  course,  to 
be  deeply  deplored.  Stewed  tea  and 
inferior  baker's  bread— the  latter-day 
luxuries  of  the  cabins  of  Ireland— are 
not  so  strengthening  and  sustaining  as 
the  old  homely  stirabout  and  milk;  and 
must  in  time  have  a  sadly  deteriorat- 
ing effect  on  the  physical  and  mental 
capacities  of  the  people. 

"What  are  your  hours  of  work?"  I 
asked,  while  Tom  Delany  was  "risin* 
the  heart  in  him"  with  copious 
draughts  of  "tay." 

"In  the  summer  I  work  from  six  In 
the  momin'  to  six  In  the  evenin',  with 
an  hour  off  for  breakfast  an'  for  din- 
ner; and  at  other  times  It  is  from  day- 
light to  dark.  Oh,  yis,  I  git  on  very 
well  with  Mr.  Clarke,  the  farmer  that 
employs  me.  No,  I'm  not  in  any  Union 


or  combination;  never  knew  <tf  wtti 
about  here,  though  I  heard  tell  of  a 
Labor  Lague,  or  the  'Knifl^ta  <tf  the 
Plough,'  in  KUdare;  but  I  don't  thtak 
it  amounts  to  much." 

"Not  much  amusement,  I  anjipose,  la 
the  viUage,"  I  said. 

"Between  you  and  me  I  think  all  the 
keoal  [fun]  Is  gone  out  of  the  coantzy," 
he  replied.  "I  remember  when  we  used 
to  have  a  dance  at  the  cross-roads  be- 
low every  Sunday  evenia',  and  aU  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  whole  country- 
side would  be  there  with  the  oold 
piper  and  the  ould  fiddler.  But  thim 
days  is  gone  entirely.  I  do  believe  the 
boys  and  girls  now  do  have  a  danes 
off  and  on  in  the  ould  bam  beyant;  but 
the  life  that  was  is  not  In  thlnx.  Oon- 
certs?  Singln',  you  mane?  There  docs 
be  nothin'  of  that  kind  at  the  village; 
no,  nor  play-actin'  ayther.  You  must 
go  to  Kilkenny  town  t<x  that;  hot 
wance  in  two  or  three  years  a  drcai 
comes  along  this  way.  Yes,  yon'ie 
right  enough,  sir;  if  there  isn't  the  fan 
we  used  to  have  of  ould,  things  we 
want  to  ate  and  to  cover  us  are 
chaper." 

The  impression  which  I  think  moved 
me  'most,  in  the  years  of  my  comiee- 
tion  with  the  Irish  Press,  wh^i  I  trav- 
elled about  Ireland  a  great  deal,  wis 
the  mcmotony  and  dreariness  of  viUage 
life.  What  an  amount  of  woi^  in  tha 
way  of  Improving  the  social  aurtound- 
ings  of  the  villagers  and  imparttaif 
some  color  and  variety  to  their  lifts 
awaits  the  Parish  Ck>uncils  of  the  fu* 
ture— that  is  if  Ireland  ever  has  sodi 
local  authorities,  and  If,  as  la  donbtfol, 
they  will  undertake  this  beneficent 
work!  As  it  is,  I  did  not  notice  In  any 
of  the  hundred  villages  1  have  vlsltel 
the  infiuence  of  even  my  Lady  BountI* 
f  ul  or  the  Squire,  such  as  Is  visible  la 
humble  life  in  rural  Bngland.  Nothing 
is  seen  in  Ireland  but  dismal  evidence 
of  the  neglect  by  the  gentry  of  tbe 
axiom  that  property  has  Its  duties  as 
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well  as  its  rights.  I  saw  no  village 
gn:«ens  for  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes, 
aiMl  no  village  halls  for  concerts,  read- 
ings and  limelight  entertainments  dar- 
ing the  long  winter  evenings.  But  It  is 
not  alone  amusement  that  is  lacking 
in  the  villages  of  Ireland.  There  is,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  villages,  a  com- 
plete absence  also  of  endowed  village 
charities  for  the  di8tributi<m  of  blank- 
ets, clothing,  or  food  to  the  needy,  and 
of  village  beneftt  clubs  for  the  aid  of 
members  in  times  of  sickness  and 
death.  I  know  well  that  excuses  can 
be  offered  for  this  seeming  neglect  by 
the  landed  gentry  of  an  obvious  duty. 
The  strained  relations  which,  owing  to 
unhappy  but  relentless  historical  and 
economic  causes,  existed  for  genera- 
tions between  the  landlords  and  the 
agricultural  classes  were  not  calculated 
to  encourage  the  gentry  to  embark  on 
projects  of  social  improvements.  Then 
there  is  also  the  tendency  of  the 
peasantry,  with  their  ingrained  conser- 
vative instincts,  to  cling  to  old  familiar 
habits  and  customs,  and  to  receive 
with  distrust  and  antipathy  schemes 
for  their  improvement,  which  involve  a 
change  in  their  immediate  surround- 
ings. 

But  however  the  blame  is  to  be  ap- 
portioned, my  friend,  Tom  Delany, 
knew  no  more  of  village  charities  or 
village  dubs  than  he  did  of  penny  read- 
ings or  magic  lantern  entertainments, 
and  he  was  not  a  member  of  any  in- 
surance society.  "No;  I  get  no  pay  on 
days  that  I  am  sick  any  more  than  I 
do  on  wet  days."  "What  do  I  do  when 
I'm  ill?  I  go  to  the  dispensary  doctor 
at  the  vHlage  for  a  bottle,  if  it's  only  a 
slight  illness;  but  if  if  s  a  bad  wtm— the 
fever  now— I  go  into  the  poorhouse. 
My  life  is  not  insured.  Faith,  I'm 
sure  to  be  buried  in  any  case;  and  I 
dim't  mind  if  Fm  not  put  in  the  yel- 
low hole^  [the  pauper  burial-ground] 
over  at  the  workhouse.  If  all  goes  to 
«11,  I'll  get  a  coiBn  from  the  poorhouse 


for  nothin',  and  the  neighbors  will 
carry  me  on  their  shoulders  to  Knock- 
lerien  graveyard,  where  all  my  people 
are  burled.  The  neighbors  are  very 
good— €k>d  bless  them!— and  if  they 
have  anything  at  all,  they  never  allow 
a  poor,  unfortunate  crathur  to  want  a 
bit  or  a  sup  or  a  dacent  buryln'." 

I  looked  around  the  kitchen  to  see  if 
I  could  discover  what  books  and  news- 
papers formed  the  literary  recreation 
of  Tom  and  his  family.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Weekly  Freeman  was  sub- 
scribed to,  for  a  portion  of  the  walls 
was  covered  with  the  political  cartoons 
of  that  Journal.  I  also  saw  some  copies 
of  the  Shamrock,  a  little  story-paper 
published  weekly  In  Dublin,  and  also— 
fo^r  the  daughter,  probably— some  num- 
bers of  a  London  penny  weekly  Jour- 
nal. Ther«  were  a  few  books,  stories 
evidently,  mudi  torn  and  dilapidated, 
and  I  noticed  the  "Dublin  Songster"  a 
collection  of  music-hall  and  patriotic 
songs  and  ballads,  with  a  mixture  of 
ditties  popular  some  years  ago. 

And  now  comes  the  interesting  ques- 
tion—"What  does  the  Irish  peasant 
read?"  The  Irish  peasant  by  common 
consent  possesses  mental  qualities  of 
a  high  order.  He  is  intelligent,  quick- 
witted, and  shrewd  in  his  observations 
on  men  and  things.  These  faculties 
are  innate  in  him.  He  certainly  does 
not  owe  them  to  reading.  Sociability 
Is  a  strong— or  should  I  say  a  weak?— 
point  in  his  character;  and  he  loves  to 
pick  up  his  information,  and  sharpen 
his  natural  wits,  in  social  intercourse. 
Nothing  delights  'him  more  than  a  chat 
on  current  affairs  at  home  and  abroad 
with  his  fellows,  in  the  smith's  forge, 
or  by  the  hearth  of  his  cabin  on  a  win- 
ter's evening,  or  reclining  on  a  sunny 
bank  on  a  Sunday  after  Mass,  or  at 
any  time  in  the  village  public  house 
over  a  pipe  and  a  pint  of  porter.  He 
will  also  listen  with  absorbed  interest 
to  the  reading  of  a  newspaper  or  the 
telling  of  old  folk  stories  and  legends— 
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a  popular  pastime  'with  the  peasants— 
in  these  honrs  of  ease;.  But  it  may  be 
•aid  as  a  general  truth  that  he  reads 
few  books.  The  books  I  have  seen  in 
the  houses  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
and  small  farmers  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land were  usually  national  works,  is- 
sued at  low  prices,  such  as,  '*The  Irish 
Penny  Readings,"  containing  admir- 
able selections  of  prose  and  poetry  by 
Irish  writers;  the  lectures  and  sermons 
of  Father  Burke,  the  famous  pulpit 
orator;  and  "The  Story  of  Ireland,"  by 
A.  M.  Sullivan,  the  "Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  and  other  religious  works;  and 
a  few  of  Lever's  novels,  such  as 
'K^harles  O'Malley"  and  "Tom  Bwke 
of  Ours"  in  a  cheap  form,  may  also  be 
encountered.  Books  like  these  are 
eagerly  read  by  the  peasantry  and  they 
circulate  from  house  to  house  in  a  par- 
ish until  they  fall  to  pieces  from  con- 
stant perusal.  Song  books,  however,  are 
most  common.  I  have  frequently  seen 
"The  Brian  Boru  Song  Book,"  and 
"The  Harp  of  Tara  Song  Book,"  each 
published  at  Zd,  and  containing  very 
good  selections  from  Moore's  melodies 
and  the  national  ballads  and  songs  of 
the  Toung  Ireland  and  Fenian  move- 
ments. 

But  unquestionably  the  most  popular 
form  of  Irish  literature— by  which  I 
mean  reading  matter  produced  in  Ire- 
land—not only  among  the  agricultural 
laborers,  but  among  the  farmers  and 
the  citizens  in  the  towns,  is  the  Dublin 
weekly  newspaper.  The  Weekly  Free- 
man, The  Weekly  Independent,  The 
Weekly  Nation  (Nationalist  organs); 
and  The  Weekly  Irish  Times  (neutral, 
so  far  as  politics  axe  concerned),  which 
supply  literary  matter,  as  well  as  the 
news  of  the  week,  circulate  widely 
throughout  the  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, from  London  rather  than  from 
Dublin  that  the  people  of  Ireland  now 
obtain  the  bulk  of  their  reading  mat- 
ter. I  have  been  amazed  during  recent 
visits  to  Ireland  at  the  display  of  Lon- 


don penny  weekly  publioattooa.  such  u 
Tit  Bits,  Answers,  Home  Chat,  Pea^ 
son's   Weekly,   Woman'a   Life,  in  tbs 
newsagents'  cAiops,  In  even  the  cemote 
toiwns  of  Ireland,  while  Dublin  puhU- 
cations  of  a   somewhat    similar  kind, 
but  supplying  Irish  verses,  stories  ud 
historical  sketches,  such  as  The  Sham- 
rock, The  Bmerald  and  Irish  Bits  were 
diflicult  to  obtain.     I  liave    seen  tbe 
counters  of  newsagents  in  such  towu 
as  Waterford,   Limerick,    Tralee,  Kil- 
kenny,   Oalway— each    feeding    laige 
agricultural  districts— piled  as  thicklj 
with  as   varied   a   collection    %t  these 
London  weekly  Journals  as  the  coont- 
ers  sxt  Jiewsagents  in  Laaii>eth  and  Ii- 
lington  or  any  other  populous  district 
of  the  Metropolis  in  which  these  publi- 
cations are   produced.     I  was    so  im- 
pressed by  this  phenomenon  that  I  en- 
deavored, when  in  Dublin  a  short  time 
ago,  to  obtain  some  accurate  informa- 
tion  in    regard   to    its    extent    tnan 
Messrs.  Bason,  the  principal  Irish  die- 
tributing  firm.    I  was  told  that  witliiB 
the  past  ten  years  ^e  circulation  of 
these  Journals  in  Ireland   has  almost 
quadrupled,    although    the  population 
has  diminished  within  the  same  period 
by  an  eighth.    Week  after  week  enor- 
mous bundles  of  these  Journals  are  sent 
to  all  the    chief    towns    and  villagee 
throughout  the  country;  and  I  venture 
to  say  there  is  not  a  cabin  In  any  part 
of  Ireland— save  perhaps  the   extreme 
west— In  which  there  are  boys  and  girii 
able  to  read-— and,  thanks    to  tbe  Nir 
tional  schools,  illiteracy  may  be  said  to 
be  unknown  among  the  rising  generi- 
tion— in  which  copies  of  these  Joumali 
will  not  be  found. 

We  have  here  some  indication  of  tbe 
immense  influence  for  good  or  evil 
which  the  National  system  of  ednci- 
tlon  has  exercised  on  the  destiny  of 
the  country*  I  have  oft^i  heard  tint 
system  condemned,  but  I  have  nerer 
failed  to  stand  up  as  well  as  I  wu 
able  in  its  defence.    It  may  not  be  the 
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ideal  system  of  training  the  youth  of 
the  coimtry—for  one  thing,  the  history 
of  the  country  has  hitherto  been 
stupidly  debarred  In  its  curriculum,  but 
when  I  point  out  that,  whereas  in  1841 
fifty-three  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
adult  population  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  only  18  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion to-day  is  in  that  unhappy  state  of 
Ignorance,  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  system,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  obstacles  which  the 
religious,  political  and  social  quarrels 
of  the  country  inevitably  raised  to  pre- 
vent its  full  development,  has  been  a 
great  boon  to  the  poorer  classes  of  Ire- 
land. 

Of  course  the  enormous  increase  of 
late  years  in  the  readers  of  this  cheap 
London  periodical  literature  is  not 
peculiar  to  Ireland  alone.  It  is  com- 
mon to  England,  Scotland  and  Wales 
as  well,  and  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  books— for  the 
reading  of  these  JourDals  prevails  Just 
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as   widely    in  districts   with   lending 
libraries  or  pariah  librariea— as  to  the 
Inability  of  the  half  educated  or  imper- 
fectly trained  mind  to  stand  the  strain, 
or  to  keep  up  the  interest,  which  the 
reading  of  a  book— especially  an  In* 
forming  book— involves,  and  to  its  find- 
ing its    mental   recreation    in  literary 
bits  and  scraps.    It  Is  sometimes  said 
that  the  reading  of  these  Journals  is 
neither  informing  to  the  mind  nor  ele- 
vating to  the  character.    I  hold  a  dif* 
fereot  opinion.      The  one  regrettable 
result  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
•circulation  of  these  periodicals  has  on 
the  young  people  of  the  rural  districts 
of  Ireland  is  to  further  impress  them, 
by  descriptions  of  scenes  of  urban  life, 
with  the  monotony  and  loneliness  of  the 
country    as    compared  with  the  com- 
panionship and  varied  pleasures  of  the 
towns;  and  thus  accelerate  that  steady 
diminution  of  our  rural  communities 
which  economic  causes  have  for  years 
produced. 

Michael  MacDonagh, 
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Society  in  the  Baat  and  West  is  not 
an  interchangeable  term.  The  entire 
absence  in  Asia  of  wliat  we  under- 
stand as  social  intercourse,  and  the 
widely  differing  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  various  ranks,  furnish  re- 
sults which  have  no  analogue  in  the 
West  Notwithstanding  the  courtly 
ceremonials  and  strict  rules  of  eti- 
quette which  are  universally  current  in 
regions  to  the  east  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
Oriental  States  are  au  fond  essentially 
democratic.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
in  China.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
every  Chinaman  begins  life  on  equal 
terms  with  his  fellows,  and  it  rests 
with  him  to  make  such  use  of  his  op- 


portunities, whether  official,  intellec- 
tual or  commercial,  as  shall  determine 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

Chinese  society  is  traditionally  di- 
vided into  four  classes— viz.,  officials, 
agriculturalists,  mechanics  and  traders. 
But  as  in  all  other  countries  in  the 
East  the  two  classes  which  practi- 
cally differentiate  the  population  are 
officials  and  non-officiaJs.  The  power 
and  Influence  which  office  supplies  an- 
swers to  all  that  is  known  as  rank  and 
social  status  amongst  ourselves,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  the  object  of  all 
ambitions.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  titles  which  may-  be  called  heredit- 
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aJTf  every  man  has  in  his  own  hands 
the  carving  of  his  own  fortune.  The 
stories  in  the  '* Arabian  Nights/'  which 
describe  how  men  from  the  lowest 
dregs  of  the  population  rise  on  occa- 
sion to  become  Grand  Viziers,  have 
their  parallels  every  day  in  Ghlna,  and 
countless  examples  might  be  given  of 
men  who,  by  their  ability  and  Industry 
have  been  raised  from  cottage-life  to 
viceregal  thrones.  It  is  a  political 
axiom  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law,  and  thus  we  have  in 
Ghlna  an  excellent  example  of  an  es- 
sentially democratic  State. 

In  piping  times  of  peace  the  system 
works  smoothly  enough,  and  while  It  is 
the  ambition  of  every  youth  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  Mandarinate,  it  is  the 
object  of  the  Mandarins  so  to  rule  as 
not  seriously  to  conflict  with  the  feel- 
ings and  convictions  of  the  people.  At 
the  present  time  the  existing  social  dis- 
tinctions are  complicated  by  racial 
antipathy.  Since  the  assumption  of 
supreme  power  by  the  Manchus  in  the 
year  1644  there  has  been  a  more  or  less 
smothered  hatred,  at  times  more  acute 
than  at  others,  between  themselves  and 
the  Chinese.  So  long  as  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  power  was  given  to  the 
Chinese  the  friction  was  diminished. 
But  of  late  the  wheels  of  the  Imperial 
chariot  have  dragged  heavily,  and  by 
the  injudicious  action  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  the  antagonism  between  the 
two  races  has  become  markedly  devel- 
oped. A  widely  extended  cleavage  has 
thus  been  created  within  the  official 
class  itself,  with  results  which  must, 
unless  the  provoking  cause  be  removed, 
prove  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
dynasty. 

With  some  show  of  reason  the  Court 
party  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent disturbed  condition  of  affairs  to 
the  arrival  of  foreigners  in  the  empire. 
The  new  ideas,  political,  historical  and 
Bcientiflc,  which  were  introduced  into 
the  country  by  the  treaties  have,  by  a 


slow  and  gradual  process*  opened  tlie 
eyes  of  Chinamen  to  the  fact  that  then 
are  other  and  more  advanced  dTillBir 
tions  than  their  own.  The  tranolatioa 
of  Buropeen  works  into  Chinese  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  InteUee- 
tual  classes  a  vast  amount  of  knowl- 
edge which  Is  entirely  new  to  thesi, 
and  which  has  created  a  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  political  rigkm 
under  which  they  live.  Then  came  tlie 
Japanese  war,  with  all  its  hnmlliattons 
and  consequent  penal  clauses.  This 
added  fuel  to  the  fire,  the  Emperor 
eagerly  adopted  suggestions  for  re- 
form, and,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  as 
though  we  were  to  have  repeated  in 
China  a  similar  transfcMrmation  scene 
to  that  by  which  Japan  was  converted 
from  the  condition  of  an  Oriental 
feudal  State  into  an  advanced  moa- 
archy  of  the  newest  type. 

But  the   dreams  of    the    reformeis 
were  not  destined  to  be  realised,  at  the 
time  at  least  With  the  retom  of  powv 
of  the  Dowager  Empress  the  reactioB 
set  In,  and  although  it   is   difficult  t» 
turn  the  hands  of  the  clock  backwards, 
that  redoubtable  old  lady  did  her  ut- 
most to  accomplish  the  feat.     In  this 
enterprise  she  was  actively  sapported 
by  the  Manchu  faction  whom  she  hid 
called    to    her    counsels.      Promineiit 
among   these   men   were    Kang-i  and 
Jung   Lu,  both    of    whom    were  com- 
mitted to  her  cause  by  her  antecedents 
It  was  Kang-1  who  had  induced  her  to 
send  six  of  the  leading  reformers  to  tte 
scaifold   without   trial,    and  it  was  it 
his  suggestion  that  a  large  reward  wu 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  K^aiv 
Yuwei  dead  or  alive.    On  Jang  Ln  she 
had  another  hold.    Wh^i  a  death  wa^ 
rant  had  been  issued  by  the  Bmpevor 
against  that  officer  he  threw  himsdf 
at  the  feet  of  the  Empress,  who  ex- 
tended her  protection   to   hhn.      With 
these    two    were    associated     Prlnes 
Ohing    and    Li    Hungchang,    both  of 
whom  were  able,  if  they  had  been  is 
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minded,  to  offer  more  enlightened  coun- 
sel than  their  colleagues.  Prince  Ghing 
had  for  some  time  been  President  of 
the  Tsungll-Yamen  and  though  not  ad- 
vanced in  his  views  was  open  to 
reason.  Li  Hungchong,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  opportunist  of  the  (worst 
kind.  He  is  thoroughly  anti-foreign  at 
heart,  although  he  often  poses  as  a 
liberally-minded  statesman.  His  word 
Is  not  to  be  trusted  for  an  instant,  and 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  darkening  counsel 
by  hie  disingenuousness. 

The  composition  of  this  council 
boded  ill  for  foreigners,  as  was  quickly 
demonstrated.  An  hostility  which  had 
till  then  been  confined  to  words  now 
found  expressiim  in  deeds.  Mission 
stations  were  attacked,  converts  were 
murdered,  and  some  few  foreign  mis- 
sionaries were  assassinated,  at  the 
same  time  the  visits  of  the  foreign  rep- 
resesktatives  to  the  Tsungli-Tam6n  be- 
came experiences  of  greater  pain  than 
ever.  At  the  treaty  ports  the  consuls 
experienced  increased  difficulty  in 
transacting  business  with  the  local  au- 
thorities on  re«uK>nable  lines,  and 
found  it  next  to  impossible  to  gain  any 
compensaticm  for  wrongs  done  to  their 
countrymen.  These  "pin-pricks,"  how- 
ever, were  not  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
animosity  of  the  Empress,  who  learnt 
to  lean  more  and  more  towards  the  ex- 
treme wing  of  her  party.  Under  the 
influence  of  Kang-i  Prince  Ghing  was 
removed  from  the  Tsungli-Tamto,  and 
Prince  Tuan,  the  father  of  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  throne,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  A  worse  appointment  could 
not  have  been  made,  and  with  the  re- 
moval of  Jung  Lu,  who  had  attempted 
to  cool  down  his  Imperial  mistress's 
rancor,  to  a  distance  from  the  court, 
the  power  drifted  entirely  into  the 
haz>dB  of  the  ultra-reactionaries.  When 
matters  had  reached  this  condition 
there  came  upon  the  scries  a  man  who 
within  the  tost  few  days  has  earned 
for  himself  indelible  infamy.    A  rebel- 


lion had  some  months  previously 
broken  out  in  the  province  of  Kangsu, 
and  a  certain  €reneral  Tung  Fuhsiang 
was  sent  to  suppress  it  In  this  he  was 
successful,  and,  with  his  blushing  hon- 
ors fresh  upon  him,  he  led  his  victori- 
ous troops  to  Peking  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Empress.  Tung  was  a  man  after 
her  own  heart,  truculent,  untutored 
and  innately  cruel.  Accustomed  to 
command,  his  conduct  was  hectoring 
and  brutal,  and,  with  a  devoted  army 
at  his  back,  he  soon  shared  with  Kang-i 
the  mastery  of  the  position.  Under 
the  fostering  care  of  these  men  and 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  Empress, 
the  Boxers,  who  had  already  forced 
themselves  into  prominence  by  their 
antagonism  to  everything  foreign  in 
Shantung,  were  developed  into  a 
power,  and  were  invited  to  march  on 
Peking  to  take  their  part  in  the  cam- 
paign which  had  been  determined 
upon.  The  result  of  this  combination 
of  forces  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
capitulation, and  has  culminated  in  the 
committal  of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  unpardonable  atrocities  of  modem 
times. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  action 
of  the  Empress  and  her  clique  in  this 
matter  without  loathing  and  horror, 
and  more  especially  do  these  feelings 
attach  to  the  conduct  of  the  Empress 
herself.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
on  two  occasions  dhe  received  in  audi- 
ence the  fOTeign  ladies  in  Peking,  and  - 
greeted  them  with  embraces  and  tears;  • 
and  yet  she  could  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  condemn  her  helpless  and  unfortu- 
nate guests  to  massacre  at  the  hand  of 
the  mob.  No  sort  of  extenuation  can 
possibly  be  pleaded  for  this  outrageous 
crime,  which  has  shocked  the  whole 
civilized  world.  But  she  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  condemnation.  Apart 
from  her  immediate  council,  there  are 
throughout  the  provinces  many  men 
who  have  supported  the  action  of  the 
extreme  reactionary,  even  to  the  length 
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of  murder  and  assasskiation.  Bnt 
happily  there  are  others  who  have 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  situation, 
and  there  are  signs  of  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  party  in  the  State  who 
heartily  condenm  the  recent  proceed- 
ings at  Peking. 

When  the  Court  party  were  bestow- 
ing their  patronage  on  the  Boxers,  and 
encouraging  them  in  their  murderous 
career,  two  men  stood  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  cause  of  lajw  and  order. 
These  were  Ghang  Ghihtung,  Viceroy 
of  the  two  Hu  Provinces,  and  Liu 
K'unyi,  Viceroy  of  the  two  Kiang 
Provinces.  These  two  officials  govern 
the  two  most  Important  viceroyalties 
in  the  Empire.  Their  territories  border 
on  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  and  cover  an 
area  of  over  800,000  square  miles. 
Over  these  provinces  their  power  Is  su- 
preme, and  their  recent  action  has 
shown  that  it  extends  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  Government,  and 
that  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
opposition  even  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Central  Government  Though  by  no 
means  pro-foreign  in  their  views,  they 
yet  have  statesmanship  and  honor 
enough  to  recognize  that  the  State  is 
bound  by  its  engagements,  and  wisdom 
enough  to  see  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  can  only  be  maintained  by  a 
Judicious  advance  along  the  lines  of 
progress.  Ghang  Ghihtung  was  one  of 
the  first  officials  of  high  rank  who  ad- 
vocated the  introduction  of  railways 
into  the  Empire,  and,  when  VicCToy  of 
the  two  Kwang  provinces,  he  went  the 
length  of  memorializing  the  throne  in 
support  of  the  construction  of  a  grrand 
trunk  line  from  Peking  io  Hankow. 
This  scheme  was  considered  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  to  be  too 
chifmerical  for  adoption,  but,  as  Ghang 
was  persistent,  he  was  transferred 
from  Ganton  to  Hankow,  with  orders 
to  construct  the  railway  in  which  he 
had  so  much  faith.  Since  his  arrival 
at  his  present  post,  he  has,  in  addition 


to  beginnkig  the  railway  In  questioii, 
done  all  in  his  power  to  ajdvance  the 
well-being  of  the  people  within  his 
JurisdictioD  and  to  gain  enUghtenment 
for  them.  He  has  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  foreigners  to  devel<^  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  has 
opened  mines  and  factories  for  the  ino- 
duction  of  minerals  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  and  iron.  But  he  has  done 
more  than  this.  Haviog  become  ae- 
quainted  with  the  society  'wliich  has 
be^i  established  for  the  translation  of 
valuable  European  woi^s  into  Chinese, 
and  having  studied  the  literatnre  so 
produced,  he  has  thrown  all  his  wei|^ 
on  the  side  of  the  movement.  He  has 
subscribed  to  its  funds,  promoted  the 
circulation  of  its  works,  and  generally 
given  it  all  the  support  in  his  poiwer. 

But  the  most  distinct  expression  of 
his  views  is  to  be  found  in  an  ex- 
tremely Interesting  work  which  he  has 
lately  published  dealing  with  the  pret> 
ent  needs  of  China.  In  the  first  In- 
stance he  would  strengthen  the  army, 
which  "is  to  the  States  what  the  breatli 
is  to  the  body."  If,  he  adds,  China  had 
a  strong  army,  "the  world  would  fear 
her,  the  world  would  cultivate  her 
friendship,  and  she  would  then  control 
the  destinies  of  Europe  and  Asia," 
realizing  the  dreams  of  Mr.  Pesiioo! 
This  is  the  gist  of  the  book.  He  ridi- 
cules the  idea  of  international  law  In 
relation  to  China,  when,  at  the  biddlnc 
of  the  Treaty  Powers,  she  is  forbid- 
den to  regulate  their  own  tariffs,  and 
to  try  foreigners  in  hec  own  conrta  ▲ 
strong  army  would,  he  considers,  rem- 
edy these  wrongs,  and  an  enlighteoed 
people  would  refuse  to  be  hoodwinked 
by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  with- 
hold the  knowledge  of  their  degradsr 
ticm  from  them.  Western  learalog 
comes  next  as  a  requirement  to  a 
strong  army  in  his  program,  cuid  he  ad- 
vocates the  establishment  of  collefes 
and  schools  throughout  the  coontiy  at 
which,  on  a  basis  of  Ckmfadan  leam- 
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Ing,  a  Buperatnicture  of  sclentiflc  and 
lilstorical  knowledge  should  be  raised. 
He  would  encourage  newspapers  and 
exhorts  his  readers  not  to  be  angry  at 
the  lack  of  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion«  "but  rather  vigorously  to  correct 
th&  deficiencies."  He  scoffs  at  the  Idea 
of  religious  Intolerance,  and  holds  that 
Christianity  will  go  the  way  of 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  if  only  it  be  left 
alone.  "Just  now/'  he  writes— and  it 
is  a  strong  testimcmy— "Christianity  is 
in  the  ascendant;  Buddhism  and  Tao- 
ism are  decadent;  their  influence  can- 
not hold  its  own.  Buddhism  has  long 
since  passed  its  meridian;  Taoism  has 
only  demcms,  not  gods/'  and  so,  he  im- 
plies, it  wiU  be  with  Christianity. 
Why,  therefore,  persecute  its  adher- 
ents?   What  harm  can  they  do? 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  man 
who  probably  has  more  influence  in 
China  at  the  present  day  than  any 
other  offlciaL  He  is  a  profound  scholar 
^he  was  the  third  graduate  of  his  year 
throughout  the  wiiole  Empire— he  is 
well  and  widely  informed  and  pos- 
sesses an  indomitable  wilL  His  loyalty 
to  the  dynasty  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  he  is  notoriously  free  from 
the  almost  universal  vice  of  corruption. 
Liu  K'unyi  is  another  man  of  the  same 
sort,  and  the  following  in  the  Provinces 
which  obey  the  behests  of  these  two 
men  is  as  numerous  as  it  is  weighty. 
All  the  more  enlightened  and  thought- 
ful part  of  the  community  are  on  their 
side,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  any 
cause  which  they  champion  will  in  all 
probability  be  carried  to  a  successful 
Issue.  When  the  present  war  is  over, 
and  when  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
the  Treaty  Powers  to  call  into  exist- 
ence a  settled  form  of  government,  it 
is  to  these  men  that  they  should  look. 
They  are,  speaking  generally,  devoted 
patriots.  They  are  in  favor  of  intel- 
lectual and  mechanical  reforms,  and 
though  they  are  not  lovers  of  foreign- 
ers, they  are  able  to  see  and  are  wlU- 
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ing  to  recognize,  the  good  that  is  in 
them.  They  have  the  c(Mifideace  of  the 
people,  as  is  proved  by  the  way  in 
which  the  two  great  viceroys  have,  by 
a  single  word,  preserved  peace  in  the 
midst  of  anarchy.  The  nation  would 
therefore,  rally  to  them  and  to  any 
cause  which  they  represent,  and  read- 
ily accept  a  yoke  which  would  be  light 
and  a  burden  which  would  be  easy. 

The  second  party  which  stands  op- 
posed to  the  Bmpress*8  clique  is  that 
of  K'ang  Tnwei  and  his  fellow  reform- 
ers. Of  these  men  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  they  are  enthusiasts, 
and  though  enthusiasm  may  be  a  great 
power,  it  lacks  the  solidity  which  la 
required  for  a  political  basis.  A  glance 
at  the  reforms  which,  in  the  plenitude 
of  their  short-lived  power,  they  pro- 
posed* for  the  Empire  is,  to  say  the 
least,  enough  to  convict  them  of  a  de- 
sire for  hasty  legislation.  These  were 
as  follows:— "(1)  To  abolish  the  essay 
system  of  examination  which  has  been 
in  vogue  for  500  years.  (2)  To  estab- 
lish a  university  for  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish and  of  Western  science  in  Peking. 
(3)  To  convert  temples  into  schools  for 
Western  education.  (4)  To  establish  a 
translation  board  for  the  translation  of 
books  on  Western  learning  intoChinese. 
(5)  To  establish  a  patent  office.  (6)  To 
protect  Christianity  wiithout  further 
evasions.  (7)  To  make  the  reform 
paper,  Chinese  Progress,  tlie  oflicial 
organ  of  the  Government  (8)  To  make 
young  Manchus  study  foreign  lan- 
guages and  travel  abroad."  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  Emperor  ac- 
tually discussed  with  his  advisers  the 
desirability  of  adopting  Christianity  as 
the  religl<m  <^  State,  and  of  discarding 
the  pigtail  wit^  the  national  dress. 

A  Shanghai  writer  describes  this  list 
as  a  "cluster  of  brilliant  edicts,"  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  even 
this  enthusiastic  admirer  would  like  to 
trust  the  administration  of  the  Empire 
to  such  precipitate  politicians. 

Rohert  K.  Dougloi. 
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This  is  an  excellent  book,  a  fascin- 
ating bock,  a  decisive  book.  It  tells 
the  life-history  of  our  mighty  Pnrltan 
hero  with  all  the  fulness  and  accuracy 
which  so  many  years  of  original  re- 
search have  made  the  privilege  of  the 
writer.  It  tells  the  «tory  with  a  lucid 
vigor  which  must  hold  the  interest  of 
every  reader,  and  it  will  pass  with  his- 
torians as  the  final  estimate  of  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the  Pro- 
tector. It  is  a  book  to  study,  a  book 
to  enjoy,  a  book  to  live. 

The  outside  public,  which  had  heard 
of  Mr.  Firth  mainly  through  his  lives 
of  Cromwell  and  the  other  Civil  War 
leaders  and  notables  in  the  "Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  his  Clarke  pa- 
pers and  other  original  documents 
edited  by  him  for  the  Camden  Society 
and  the  Royal  Historical  Society, 
might  have  supposed  that  a  new  life 
of  Oliver,  based  on  his  "Dictionary" 
article  and  his  other  studies  of  docu- 
ments, would  bear  more  traces  of  the 
learned  archivist  than  of  the  popular 
historian.  The  book  before  us  Justifies 
the  belief  of  all  the  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Mr.  Firth,  that  he  was  quite 
able  to  combine  vivid  narrative  and 
living  portraiture  with  inexhaustible 
research  and  thorough  scholarship.  The 
result  is  a  monograph  in  five  hundred 
pages  which  must  satisfy  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  student  no  less  than  the 
curiosity  of  the  public. 

The  distinctive  point  about  the  book 
is  this:  Mr.  Firth  for  the  first  time  com- 
bines a  full  and  detailed  narrative  of 
Cromwell's  entire  career  with  exhaus- 
tive research  into  all  the  original 
sources.  One  or  two  very  learned  stu- 
dents of  the  documents  have  edited 
these,  and  have  supplied  us  with  ad- 


mirable  elucidations   and    sketches  oC 
the  man  and  his  times.    There  are  also 
perhaps  a  score  of  lives  of  GromweD, 
of  greater  or  less  merit,  bulk  and  re* 
sear<Ai,  which  are  iiot  the  result  of  a 
long  first-hand  study  of  all  the  avail- 
able material,  whether  manuscript  or 
printed.    Carlyle  labored  on  the  orig- 
inal papers  and  memoirs,  and  gave  os 
an  invaluable  commentary*  but  not  a 
real  biography.    Mr.  8.  R.  -Gardiner's 
monumental  history,  with  all  the  momi- 
tains  of  research  that  he  has  condensed 
into  five  volumes,  has  not  yet  readied 
the  close  of  the  Protectorate;  and  hit 
two  short  studies  of  Olivert  however 
valuable  as  estimates,  Bxe  neither  of 
them  a  complete  biography.     Mr.  J.  U 
Sandford,  Mr.  F.  A.  Inderwlck,  Q.Q, 
and    others    have     published     qieclil 
studies  and  useful  documents,  but  they 
have  not  written  anything  like  contla- 
uous  narratives.     On  the  other  band, 
the  many  writers  in  Eingland  and  is 
America  who  have  published  substan- 
tive biographies  of  more   or   less  is- 
dustry    and    skill— some     suggesttre^ 
some  eloquent,  some  dull,  and  many  eC 
them  wortihless-^ave  not  professed  tt 
base  their  histories  on  such  exhanstife 
study  of  manuscript  and  contemportxy 
authorities  as   Carlyle    and    Gardlsff 
have  done.     Mr.    Firth,    with   a  flisl> 
hand  knowledge  of  the  whole  extaM 
material  certainly  not  less  tban  that  of 
either  Carlyle  or  Gardiner,  has  for  the 
first  time  written  an  ample  history  of 
the  man  and  his  comrades,  every  Uat 
of  which  bears  the  stamp  <^  orlglBil 
research. 

The  question  as  to  which  the  reader 
will  first  desire  to  be  satisfied  Is  ee^ 
tahily  this:  What  is  Mr.  Flrth*s  gSMMl 
estimate  of  the  character  and  adilers* 
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ment  of  the  Protector  on  the  whole? 
He  has  left  us  ki-  no  sort  of  doubt 

Mr.  FirtSi'B  Oliver  Is  by  no  means  the 
divinely  inspired  hero  who  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  whose  commands  mere 
men  are  bound  to  obey  without  reason- 
ing or  delay,  as  he  appears  to  Oarlyle 
and  to  some  Puritan  aeealots  In  Bng- 
land  and  America.  Mr.  Firth  shows  us 
^e  defects  of  the  Protector's  great 
Qualities,  his  inevitable  limitations,  his 
slow  enlargement  of  purpose,  and  his 
anxious  hesitations  and  changes  of 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  proves 
Oliver  to  have  been  a  eonsummatt 
soldier,  a  profoundly  conscientious 
spirit,  and  a  bom  statesman  above  all 
statesmen  of  his  age,  if  not  in  our  Bng- 
lish  history.  Mr.  Firth  does  not,  like 
Oarlyle,  exult  in  Oromwell's  part  in 
regicide,  in  the  Irish  massacres,  in  his 
Scottish  conquest,  in  his  trampling  on 
constitutional  law  and  personal  liber- 
ties. He  faces  ail  these  problems 
squarely,  not  with  Machiavellian  scorn, 
but  with  historical  insight  into  the  tem- 
per and  moral  standards  of  the  time; 
and  he  lAiows  us  how  to  weigh  the 
great  Puritan  in  the  light  of  his  sur- 
roundings and  his  ideals.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not,  like  Mr.  Gardiner 
luad  Mr.  Morley,  over-emphasize  Crom- 
well's indecisl<ms,  illegalities,  failures 
and  arbitrary  violence. 

In  a  well-reasoned  epilogue  Mr.  Firth 
sums  up  <his  general  estimate  of  Crom- 
well. Though  not  myself  accepting  it 
without  sundry  qualifications  and 
''surrebutters,^  as  lawyers  say,  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  the  sense  of  this  in- 
teresting chapter. 

Either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  statesman 
Cromwell  was  far  greater  than  any 
Bnglishman  of  his  time;  and  he  was 
both  soldier  and  statesman  in  one.  We 
must  look  to  Caesar  or  Napoleon  to  find 
a  parallel  for  this  union  of  high  politi- 
cal and  military  ability  in  one  man. 
Gronnrell  was  not  as  great  a  man  as 
Csesar  or  Napoleon,  and  he  played  his 
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part  on  a  smaller  stage;  but  he  "be- 
strode the  narrow  world"  of  Puritan 
England  "like  a  Colossus."  As  a 
soldier  he  not  only  won  great  victories, 
but  created  the  instrument  with  which 
he  won  them.  Out  of  the  military 
cbaos  which  existed  when  the  war  be- 
gan he  organized  the  force  which  made 
Puritanism  victorious.     [P.  407.] 

Cromrwell  inspired  his  men  not  only 
with  confidence  in  himself,  but  with 
his  own  high  enthusiasm.  He  created 
an  army,  said  Clarend(Hi,  "whose 
order  and  discipline,  whose  sobriety 
and  manners,  whose  courage  and  suc- 
cess made  it  famous  and  terrible  over 
the  world."  "What  remains  clear," 
says  Mr.  Fhrth  (p.  473),  "is  that  Crom- 
well could  adapt  his  strategy  with  un- 
faillDg  success  to  the  conditions  of  the 
theatre  in  which  he  waged  war  and  to 
•the  character  of  the  antagonists  he  had 
to  meet  His  military  genius  was 
equal  to  ev^ry  duty  which  fate  im- 
posed upon  him. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  his  charac- 
ter, Mr.  Firth  shows  us  how  uniformly 
down  to  1845  Cromwell  was  spoken  of 
as  a  hypocrite  and  a  self-se^er. 
Carlyle,  says  Mr.  Firth,  "effectually 
dispelled  the  theory  of  Cromwell's 
liypocrisy.  *Not  a  man  of  falsehoods, 
but  a  man  of  truths,'  was  Carlyle's 
conclusion,  and  subsequent  historians 
and  biographers  have  accepted  it  as 
sound."  Though  Cromwell  was  not  a 
"fanatic"  in  Hume's  sense,  "religious 
rather  than  political  principles  guided 
his  action,  and  his  political  ideals  were 
the  direct  outcome  of  his  creed"  (p. 
476). 

Cromwell's  conception  of  his  duty  to 
his  Maker  and  to  his  people  was  to  do 
God's  will— "to  do  that  which  is  the 
will  of  God."  The  puzzle  was  to  find 
out  what,  in  things  political,  this  will 
was,  what  it  enjoined  men  to  do.  Some 
of  Cromwell's  comrades  professed  to 
have  this  revealed  to  them  by  their 
own  personal  convictions.    "Cromwell 
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never  did  so.  'I  cannot  say,*  he  de- 
clared In  a  prayer-meetincT  where  such 
revelations  had  been  alleged,  'that  I 
have  received  anything  that  I  can 
speak  as  In  the  name  of  the  Lord* "  (p. 
477).  Cromwell  believed  in  "dispensa- 
tions** rather  than  "revelations.**  He 
sought  to  extract  the  purpose  of  God 
from  the  visible  trend  of  events;  that 
is  to  say,  he  was  a  religious  opportun- 
ist His  habit  of  waiting  upon  Provi- 
dence till  the  providential  design  was 
clear  was  in  effect  a  statesmanlike  sur- 
vey of  all  the  conditions  and  surround- 
ings. There  never  was  so  systematic 
an  opportunist  This  made  him  often 
so  very  slow  to  make  up  his  mind  and 
so  willing  to  change  it  even  if  he  had 
to  make  a  complete  volte-face.  Along 
with  this  went  his  fiery  passion  to  exe- 
cute his  purpose  when  once  he  had 
finally  resolved  on  action.  This  is  the 
key  to  Cromwell*s  nature  and  career, 
his  inconsistencies,  his  cautiousness 
and  his  occasional  furies. 

This  ingrained  temper  of  watching 
the  devel(^ment  of  events  explains  the 
apparent  want  of  sincere  principle  with 
Which  he  was  so  unjustly  charged,  and 
explains  also  the  mistakes  into  which 
his  seal  in  action  sometimes  led  him. 
He  never  pretended  to  look  very  far 
ahead.  "These  issues  and  events,  he 
said  in  1656,  have  not  been  forecast, 
but  were  sudden  providences  In 
things**  (p.  479).  Cromwell  himself 
owned  that  he  sometimes  made  too 
much  of  "outward  dispensations**— <.e. 
of  the  finger  of  God  in  passing  events. 
He  sometimes  mistook  the  ulterior 
meaning  of  facts,  but  he  did  not  mis- 
understand the  present  Importance  of 
facts.  He  judged  facts  as  they  were. 
"If  the  fact  be  so.  he  said,  why  should 
we  sport  with  it?'*  It  was  this  made 
Cronrwell  more  practical  and  less  vis- 
ionary than  other  statesmen^more 
open-minded  and  better  able  to  adapt 
his  policy  to  changing  circumstances 
and  needs.    He  had  no  program,  no 


formulas,  no  doctrines.  Forms  of  gov* 
emment  were  not  good  or  bad  por  ae; 
all  depended  on  the  conditions  of  the 
time,  the  temper  ot  parties*  and  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  cause.  He 
varied  his  means,  bot  Ills  ends  re- 
mained the  same.  His  end  always  was 
to  strengthen  the  reUgioas  spirit  of  tiie 
Bnglish  nation,  l^iai  was  the  Casee. 
Hence  to  Cromwell  '*reli£rioas  ftse- 
dom  was  more  important  tlian  polltSeil 
freedom**  (p.  488).  He  always  heU 
that  spiritual  Interest  most  take  the 
lead  over  civU  liberty.  And  he  dung 
to  this^  notwithstanding  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Bnglish  people  did  not  be- 
lieve this  view,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  leader  of  only  a  godly  minority 
for  the  time  being.  He  was  no  demo- 
crat—but neither  was  he  a  tyrant 

Cromwell  wished  to  goTem  ocmstits- 
tionally.  No  theory  of  the  dlrlne  right 
of  an  able  man  to  govern  the  Incapable 
multitude  blinded  his  eyes  to  the  tMti 
that  self-government  was  the  inherl' 
tance  and  right  of  the  SSnglish  people. 
He  accepted  the  first  principle  of 
democracy,  the  doctrine  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  or,  as  be  plnased 
it  "that  the  foundation  of  snpiemacy 
is  in  the  people  and  to  be  by  them  eeC 
down  in  their  representatiyes.**  More 
than  once  he  dedaced  that  the  good  of 
the  governed  was  the  sapreme  end  of 
all  governments,  and  he  dakned  thtt 
his  own  govenmienft  acted  'for  Urn 
good  of  the  people,  and  for  th^r  inlle^ 
est  and  without  respect  bad  to  aiy 
other  interest**  But  gOTemment  ftr 
the  people  did  not  necessarily  mesa 
government  by  the  people.  **Thatrs  the 
question,**  said  Cromrwell,  *'wfaatfs  ftr 
their  good,  not  what  pleases  them,**  sad 
the  history  of  the  Protectorate  was  t 
commentary  on  this  text  (FIrlli,  fi 
484.) 

This,  however,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Flrtt 
seems  to  think,  "the  first  principle  of 
democracy.**  It  is  the  cardinal  Idea  of 
Whiggism,    or   rather   of   tbB   wMe 
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Bcbeme  of  our  Parliamentary  govenip 
ment,  under  Whigs,  Tories,  Conserra- 
tlves,  or  Radicals,  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  of  1689  down  to  our 
generation.  Our  own  generation.  It 
seems,  adopts  the  pure  democratic 
ticket,  as  understood  at  Athens, 
Geneva,  or  Chicago— What  do  the  elec- 
tors wish?  not  What  is  good  for  the 
people?  This  latter  principle  was  the 
principle  of  Cromwell,  as  it  was  of 
Walpole,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Canning  and 
Peel.  Like  theirs,  Cromwell's  rule  was 
to  lead  the  nation,  not  to  follow  it  In 
so  understanding  his  duty  to  Ood  and 
the  People,  he  was  not  a  tynui-t,  but  a 
Conservative  English  statesman. 

Cromwell  felt  confident  that  his  own 
good  and  strong  government  would  in 
the  end  convince  the  people  that  it  was 
their  true  Interest  to  accept  his  tem- 
porary dictatorship  in  the  trust  of  his 
gradually  Instituting  constltuti<mal 
government  The  piresent  reviewer 
still  holds  that  this  might  have  been 
possible  if  Cromwell  could  have  lived 
twenty  years  more,  and  had  Introduced 
In  time  tSie  Inevitable  modifications 
and  rearrangements  that  circum- 
stances and  the  nation  required.  Mr. 
Firth  thinks  the  hope  fallacious,  for 
the  enthusiasm  of  Puritanism  was 
spent.  But  Cromwell,  though  entering 
on  his  career  as  a  Puritan  zealot,  was 
also  one  of  the  most  teachable,  patient, 
and  conciliatory  of  statesmen.  And 
being  a  consummately  practical  man, 
who,  almost  alone  in  history,  is  the  one 
statesman  w9h>  succeeded  in  all  his  en- 
terprises, it  is  permissible  to  think  that 
he  might  have  founded  a  stable  con- 
stitution had  he  been  twenty  years 
younger,  and  lived  to  develop  from  a 
Puritan  chief  hito  a  national  hero  of 
the  type  of  Alfred,  or  perhaps  a  master 
such  as  William  the  Conqueror. 

This  Is  not  the  view  of  Mr.  Firth.  But 
In  estimating  the  final  result  of  Crom- 
well's career,  he  amply  vindicates  It 
from  the  charge  of  ultimate  nullity  to 


wihich  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Morlej 
seem  too  much  inclined  to  lean.  Mr. 
Firth  does  not  make  so  much  of  the 
fact  that  Cromwell's  Institutions  dldl 
not  last  He  points  out  that  the  fail- 
ures were  more  apparent  than  reaL. 
This  is  his  final  estimate: 

So  the  Protector's  institutions  per- 
ished with  him,  and  his  wortc  ended  In 
apparent  failure.  Yet  he  had  achieved 
great  things.  Thanks  to  his  sword,  ab- 
solute monarchy  failed  to  take  root  In. 
S<nglish  soil.  Thanks  to  his  sword* 
Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  chaos 
of  the  Civil  Wars  one  strong  state  In- 
stead of  three  separate  and  hostile 
communities.  Nor  were  the  results  of 
his  action  entirely  negative.  The  Ideas 
which  inspired  his  policy  exerted  a 
lasting  Infiuence  <m  the  development  of 
the  English  state.  Thirty  years  after 
his  deatii  the  religious  liberty  for 
which  he  fought  was  established  by 
law.  The  union  with  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
Restoration  undid,  the  statesmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century  effected.  The 
mastery  of  the  seas  he  had  desired  to 
gain,  and  the  greater  Britain  he  had 
sought  to  build  up,  became  sober  real- 
ities. Thus  cithers  perfected  the  work 
which  he  had  designed  and  attempted. 
(P.  486.) 

But  this  a>mountB  to  saying  tSiat  Crom* 
well  was  the  real  founder  of  moderq 
England  in  the  two  centuries  and  a 
half  that  have  passed.  It  would  be  as 
true  to  say  that  Charlemagne  or 
William  the  Silent  left  nothing  behhid 
them,  as  to  say  this  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. 

Mr.  Firth  gives  no  support  to  the 
criticism  that  Cromwell  was  too  often 
Hbe  creature  of  circumstances,  not  the 
founder  of  any  policy  but  the  waiter 
on  events.  Few  statesmen  recorded  In 
history,  unless  It  were  WllUam  the 
Silent  or  Queen  Elisabeth,  were  more 
anxious  watchezs  of  the  present  facts, 
more  ready  to  tack  and  turn  at  each 
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change  of  breese,  than  was  the  Protec- 
tor.  But, .  as  Mr.  Firth  paints  his 
career,  that  is  no  sign  of  mental  inde- 
cision or  slowness  of  apprehension.  It 
is  the  marie  of  the  practical  genius, 
of  indomitable  vigilance  and  alertness 
of  mind.  Nor  Is  the  failure  of  Crom- 
well's institutions  any  proof  that  he 
was  without  constructive  and  original 
power.  He  never  designed  his  stop- 
gap institutions  to  be  permanent  No 
permanent  institutions  could  have 
been  founded  in  1653.  The  Protector 
spoke  of  himself  as  the  constable  set 
there  to  keep  order— to  prevent  the  re- 
turn to  anarchy  or  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  The  permanence  of  Crom- 
weirs  work  consisted  in  the  revival 
and  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
great  ideas  for  which  he  fought  with 
aword  and  with  voice.  These  ideas— 
liberty  of  conecience,  suppression  of 
absolute  monarchy  and  feudal  aristoc- 
racy, union  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
masterr  of  tibie  seas— were  all  made  the 
real  and  permanent  bases  of  Bnglish 
policy  within  a  few  generations.  Crom- 
well, it  is  true,  did  not  conceive  any  of 
these  ideas  out  of  his  own  brain  as 
things  new  and  original.  But  he  saw 
how  to  make  them  prevail  as  solid 
facts  in  the  political  sphere.  The  orig- 
inality of  the  man  of  action  consists 
in  making  the  winning  ideas  dominant 
realities  in  the  practical  world. 

Mr.  Flrth*s  account  of  Cromwell's 
early  life  down  to  the  Civil  War  is  a 
clear  summary  of  the  few  certain 
facts,  to  vrhich  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  added  any  new  item.  He  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  story  about  the 
brewery.  His  picture  of  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  Charles  In  the  time  of  Strafford 
and  Laud  is  a  telling  indictment  of  dis- 
ordered and  vacillating  tyranny.  *' Ab- 
solutism,*' he  says,  "was  with  Strafford 
a  political  creed,  with  Laud  an  ecclesi- 
astical necessity.  Bach  needed  the 
same  lool;  one  to  realise  hki  dream  of 
a    well-governed   Commonwealth,   the 


other    to    shape  a  Church    that    had 
iprown  half  Calvlnistlc  Into  conformity 
with  the  AngUcan  ideal"  (p.  27.)    As 
to  Charles,  whom  Mr.  Firth  judges  se- 
verely, "his  policy  was  e  series  of  lo* 
trigues  whicfh  failed,  and  a  soccessloa 
of  bargains  in  which  he  asked  much, 
offered  IHtle,  and  got  nothing.     As  it 
was  purely  dynastic  in  its  aim,  and  at 
once  unprincipled  and  unsocceartul.  It 
left  him  with  no  ally   in  Burope**  (p. 
24). 

It  is    when    Mr.    Firth    reaches  the 
Civil  War  that  we  find   his   immense 
knowledge  of  the  contemporary  liter- 
ature,   printed  and  manuscript,   come 
fully   into  action.     Mr.    Firth*s    cam- 
paigns  and   battles   are,  perhaps,  the 
most  effective  parts  of  his  book.    He 
has    thoroughly    exhausted  the  mate- 
rials, added  some  new  points,  unknown 
even  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  and   has   gives 
plans  of  the  principal  battles  and  cam- 
paigns, differingt  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface,  from  the  received  accounts  in 
some  respects.    It  is  an  annoying  slip 
that,  in  the  plan   of    Naseby  (p.  12S), 
the  engraver  has  reversed  the  posiUons 
of    the    Parliamentary    and    Royalist 
forces,  which  are  stated  accurate  hi 
the  text    By  the  way,  should  not  the 
cut  on  p.  101  be  described  tis  the  Crom 
well  coat-of-arms   and   crest,  and  not 
simply  as  the  "Cromwell  crest,*'  seetaif 
that  a  shield  with  seven  quarterlngs  it 
displayed?     And,   as    the    '^Cromwell 
coat-of-arms*'  on  p.  325  entirely  diltafl 
both  in  tinctures  and  charges  from  the 
Cromwell  coat  on  p.  101,  s<Hne  explana- 
tion of  the  various  quarterlngs  shonld 
be  given.     The  Cromwell  coat  proper 
(aaU€,  a  lUm  ramfNmt,    argmUj   is  the 
same  on  both  shields,  but  the  remain- 
ing six  are  all  different  from  the  oo^ 
responding  quarters. 

Mr.  Firth  traces,  with  great  care  and 
abundant  learning,  the  i^ocess  by 
which  Cromwell,  civilian,  farmer  and 
Puritan  as  he  was,  made  himsdf  a 
consummate  s<^dier.  It  is  tiiou^  that 
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before  war  broke  out,  he  was  satu- 
rated with  accoants  of  the  cam]>aigiui 
of  Gnstayns  Adolphus,  then  very  popu- 
lar In  England,  and  was  Imbned  with 
clear  ideas  of  the  tactics  and  military 
principles  of  that  great  commander. 
Cromwell,  who  never  saw  a  squadron 
till  he  was  forty-three,  learned  how  to 
fight  by  constant  fighting,  and  having 
a  natural  genius  for  command,  and  an 
intense  interest  In  the  art  of  war,  he 
ripened  fast  by  practice,  and  what 
Marvell  calls  his  "industrious  valor,*' 
into  the  most  consummate  tactician 
who  ever  fought  on  British  soil.  Mr. 
Firth*s  account  of  the  battles  of  Mars- 
ton  Moor  and  of  Dunbar  differs  in 
some  particulars  from  the  received 
views,  for  reasons  which  he  has  himself 
explained  in  the  "Royal  Historical  So- 
ciety's Transajctions.'*  His  new  ex- 
planation of  the  battle  of  Dunbar  Is 
particularly  interesting  and  lucid. 

Mr.  Firth's  account  of  the  King's 
trial  and  execution  will  be  read  with 
keen  appreciatiofi«  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  added  any  new  point,  nor 
to  differ  from  the  Judgment  of  our  best 
historians.  He  accepts  it  as  the  work 
of  the  army  and  its  partisans  alone,  by 
them  regarded  as  a  just  expiation  of 
crime  with  which  God  must  be  pleased. 
Blood,  they  said,  defiled  the  land, 
which  could  not  be  cleansed  save  by 
the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.  Crom- 
well, according  to  Mr.  Firth,  entirely 
adopted  this  view. 

He  had  been  one  of  the  last  men  of 
his  party  to  believe  the  King's  death 
a  necessity,  but  having  persuaded  him- 
self that  it  was  a  Just  and  necessary 
act,  he  saw  no  reason  for  remorse.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  England  had  freed 
itself  from  a  tyrant  "In  a  way  which 
Christians  in  after  times  will  mention 
with  honor,  and  all  tyrants  in  the 
world  look  at  with  fear."  (P.  231.) 

The  famous  scene  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament  is  told    with 


equal  brilliancy  and  detail,  tilste, 
again,  Cromwell  acted  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  army  and  its  party,  Wltil- 
ont  a  shadow  of  legal  right  As  be- 
tween the  faction  at  St  Stephen's  aiid 
the  army,  legalities  were  equally 
shadowy;  but,  in  Mr.  Firth's  opinioxi; 
the  constitutional  shadow  In  the  rem- 
nant of  a  Parliament  was  destined  in 
the  long  run  to  bafiSe  the  Protectorate. 
As  to  the  Protectorate,  Mr.  Firtli 
abundantly  Justifies  its  claim  as  the 
most  efficient,  most  liberal,  most  toler- 
ant government  that  England  had 
known,  hampered  by  its  initial  want  of 
any  legitimate  authority,  and  by  the 
incurable  irreconcilability  of  the  Par^ 
liamentary  notables,  but  able,  honest,' 
patient  and  full  of  good  purposes  afid 
rational  reforms. 

Mr.  Firth's  review  of  Cromwell'i 
foreign  policy,  in  Chapter  XVIII, 
should  be  studied  with  special  care, 
having  regard  to  recent  discussions 
and  criticisms.    He  sums  it  up  thus:— 

Three  alms  guided  Cromwell's  for- 
eign policy:  the  first  was  the  desire  to 
maintain  and  spread  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion; the  second,  the  desire  to  pre- 
serve and  extend  English  commerce; 
the  thfa^,  the  desire  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  by  foreign 
aid.  The  European  mission  of  Eng- 
land, its  material  greatness,  and  its 
political  independence  were  insepar- 
ably associated  in  his  mind,  and  be- 
neath all  apparent  wavering  and  hesi-. 
tatlon  these  three  aims  he  consistently 
pursued. 

In  spite  of  the  tangle  of  foreign 
complications  left  by  Stuarts  and  the 
Long  Parliament  Oliver  achieved  each 
of  these  ends  in  triumph.  He  made  ad- 
vantageous peace  with  the  Dutch,  with 
Sweden,  with  Denmark,  with  Portu- 
gal. These  treaties  not  only  broke  up 
any  prospect  of  foreign  coalition,  but 
effectually  secured  British  commerce, 
whic^  now  advanced   ''by   leaps   and 
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-bounds.'*  Thereapon  tbe  two  great 
powers  of  the  continent,  France  and 
Spain,  were  bidding  against  each 
other  for  ^a  British  alliance.  Long  did 
Oliver  hesitate  which  to  accept  Both 
were  Catholic,  both  our  rivals,  both 
presented  possible  dangers.  The  vac- 
illatioQ  which  has  been  imputed  to 
tfie  Protector  was  really  statesmanlike 
foresight  His  changes  of  policy  were 
due  to  extraordinary  difficulties  in  the 
situation.  At  last,  under  the  hostile 
attitude  of  Spain,  Cromwell  allied  him- 
self with  France,  and  gained  Dunkirk. 
Mr.  Firth  is  not  prepared  to  condemn 
his  policy  of  preferring  a  French  to  a 
Spanish  alliance.  It  was  impossible  at 
that  time  to  foresee  the  coming  deca- 
dence of  Spain,  the  overweening  ambi- 
tion of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  folly  and 
servility  of  the  Stuarts  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

Of  the  success  of  Cromwell's  colonial 
policy  Mr.  Firth  has  an  even  higher 
estimate. 

Cromwell  was  the  first  English  ruler 
who  systematically  employed  the 
power  of  government  to  increase 
and  extend  the  colonial  possessions  of 
England.  His  colonial  policy  was  not 
a  subordinate  part  of  his  foreign  pol- 
icy, but  an  independent  scheme  of  ac- 
tion, based  on  definite  principles  and 
persistently  pursued. 

All  the  English  colonies  grew  up  during 
the  lifetime  of  Cromwell,  and  during 
the  Protectorate  these  were  extended 
and  consolidated  into  what  might  be 
<:alled  the  nucleus  of  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Firth  thinks  Cromwell  had  at  one 
time  the  idea  of  emigrating,  and  all 
through  his  life  he  had  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  New  England.  Ever  since 
1643,  he  was  officially  connected  with 
tjbe  government  of  the  colonies.  These 
American  colonies  exercised  great  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  democ- 
racy   and    independency   in   England. 


"The  imperial  purpose  wlilch  had  in- 
spired the  colonial  policy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth found  its  fullest  ezpreaaloii 
in  the  actions  of  the  Protector^'  (p. 
8d3).  In  'the  internal  affairs  of  tbe  col- 
onies Cromwell  interfered  very  little. 
But  he  waged  war  sealoosly  to  extend 
the  British  colonies  on  the  American 
continent,  whether  against  French, 
Dutch  or  Spaniards.  In  spite  of  the 
failure  of  Penn  and  Venables  in 
Hispaniola,  the  capture  of  Jamaica 
laid  the  foundation  of  British  West 
Indies. 

In  reality  it  was  the  most  fruitful 
part  of  his  external  policy  and  pro- 
duced the  most  abiding  results.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  colonial  policy  which  Crom- 
well and  the  statesmen  of  the  Bepub- 
lic  had  initiated  became  the  per- 
manent policy  of  succeeding  rulers,  and 
it  beoame  so  because  it  repres^ited,  not 
the  views  of  a  particular  party,  but  the 
aspirations  and  the  interests  <^  Eng- 
lishmen in  general.    (P.  408.) 

It  must  be  taken  as  a  plain  truth  of 
history  that  Cromwell  is  the  first  con- 
sistent and  systematic  architect  of 
British  Imperialism.  As  such  he  has 
been,  and  he  will  be,  praised  or  blamed 
by  those  who  glory  in  or  those  who 
condemn  the  huge  structure  which  has 
been  built  up  on  those  foundations. 
But  those  who  deplore  that  such  bar- 
barous excrescences  on  the  glorious  roll 
of  English  history  should  be  linked 
with  the  memory  of  so  pure  a  name, 
do  not  forget  that  the  Protector  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  canons  of  any 
school  in  the  end  of  the  nineteentli 
century;  that  the  standard  we  use 
must  be  relative,  not  absolute;  that 
Cromwell,  however  wise  and  Just 
could  not  rise  above  the  best  ideals  of 
his  age,  beyond  the  only  religion  om- 
ceivable  to  a  Bible  Christian. 

In    parting    with    the  book    of  Bfr. 
Firth  we  feel  that  at  last  we  have  a 
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full  and  condaBive  estimate  of  oar 
great  Puritan  statesman,  wliicli,  whilst 
it  is  based  on  a  learning  and  research 
greater   than  any   other  biography  of 

The  Oonlilll  Ifijirtnt. 


Cromwell  in  our  language,  is  certainly 
second  to  none  other  in  lucidity,  liter- 
ary art,  and  sound  judgment 

Frederic  Harrison, 


ANOTHER  MAN'S  BAG. 


THX  VABBATITX  OF  XZ-PBOr<SSOB  0B0S8LXT. 


(OODCilMlOB.) 


OHAPTBB    IV. 


l^e  Chl^f  Constable  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  compartment,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Ashdcm  had  taken  the  corner 
opposite  myself.  When  he  had  looked 
once  more  at  me  he  gave  an  exclama- 
tion of  wonder. 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  "the  Car- 
lyle  man!" 

I  was  so  taken  aback  by  what  had 
happened  that  I  scarcely  noticed  the 
rudeness  of  the  remark.  But,  without 
the  slightest  sign  of  guilt  or  constema- 
tion,  he  apologized  at  once. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  That  slipped 
out  unawares.  So  startled,  you  know, 
to  see  you  here  like  this." 

He  replaced  his  hat,  and  returned  the 
handkerchief  to  his  pocket  Then  he 
began  to  realize  the  strangeness  of  our 
meeting,  and  was  visibly  puzzled.  He 
lo<Aed  hard  at  my  clothes,  for  I  still 
wore  the  garments  which  I  had  bor- 
rowed for  my  meeting.  After  that  he 
turned  his  attention  to  my  companion, 
and  gave  him  a  sharp  and  scrutinizing 

■ 

glance.  For  myself,  I  scarcely  knew 
what  to  think,  and  could  only  wait  In 
bewilderment  My  feeling  was  that 
everything  was  in  confusion;  that  a 
house  of  cards  was  falling  about  my 
ears.  I  was  aware,  however,  that  the 
Chief  of  Police  was  watching  both  of 
us  from  his  comer  with  quiet  interest 
"A  friend  of  yours?"  asked  Mr.  Ash- 
don,  suddenly. 


"Ye-es,"  I  stammered.    "Mr.— Mr.--** 

"Wade,"  said  the  Chief  of  Police, 
with  a  nod.    "Mr.  Wade." 

The  representative  of  Flllottsons 
nodded  in  return.  "Glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Wade,"  he  said,  genially.  "I  fancy 
I've  met  you  somewhere  before." 

Then  he  turned  back  to  me.  "Upon 
my  word,"  he  bdgan  again,  "but  this  is 
a  surprise!  I  thought  you  intended  to 
stay  at  Leachester  for  the  night,  you 
know.    Going  down  to  Boltport?" 

"No,"  I  replied.  "I— we— we're  going 
to  Hinton  Junction." 

"Indeed?    Friends  there?" 

There  was  no  other  way  out  of  it 
"Yes,"  I  said. 

It  was  plain  to  me  by  this  time  that 
I  had  made  an  awkward  mistake,  and 
had  brought  myself  into  a  delicate  situ- 
ation. It  was  borne  in  upon  my  con- 
sciousnees,  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  the 
man's  face,  that  there  was  a  shocking 
blunder  somewhere.  If  he  had  been 
guilty  he  would  have  been  alarmed  at 
this  meeting;  but  he  showed  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  alarm.  He  was  no 
burglar,  no  diamond  thief!  I  could 
read  it  in  his  face,  in  his  voice,  hi  his 
manner. 

I  tried  to  pull  myself  together,  as  the 
saying  goes,  and  to  recover  my  pres- 
ence of  mind;  but  this  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  do.  Barely  indeed  have  I 
found  myself  in  such  a  painful  and 
puzzling  position.  Mr.  Ashdon  was 
surveying  me  once  more  with  visible 
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bewilderment  and  curiosity.  He  was 
reluctant,  perhaps,  to  put  any  further 
questions.  Then  I  saw  his  eyes  turn 
to  the  luggage-racks  above.  Except  for 
his  own  ba^,  they  were  empty. 

After  that  I  trembled  at  the  prospect 
of  another  question,  but  it  did  not  come. 
He  turned  his  attention  instead  to  the 
Chief  of  Police.  I  saw  his  quick  eyes 
take  in  every  detail  of  t±ie  stiff,  mili- 
tary figure,  and  then  I  saw  them  bright- 
en slowly.  I  knew,  as  if  by  instinct, 
that  the  facts  of  the  situation  had  dawned 
upon  him.  Still,  he  did  not  seem  In  any 
hurry  to  speak.  He  proceeded  to  make 
himself  comfortable  in  his  comer  by 
taking  a  reclining  position  and  raising 
one  foot  to  the  cushions.  This  took 
quite  two  minutes,  and  all  the  while  he 
was  evidently  thlnldng  things  out  I 
felt  that  his  thinking  ^ould  have  un- 
pleasant results  for  me,  and  glanced  at 
my  helper.  With  his  eyes  half-closed 
he  was  still  enjoying  the  spectacle. 

When  at  la«t  Mr.  Ashdon  spoke  It 
was  in  quite  a  pleasant  tone.  1  raised 
my  eyes  to  his,  and  saw  there  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  showed  me  in  words. 
■Malice?  No,  it  was  not  malice.  Re- 
venge? Yes;  there  was  something  of 
revenge  there,  but  it  was  mingled  with 
something  else;  there  was  amusement, 
enjoyment  and  a  certain  playfulness; 
there  was  also  a  trace  of  contempt 
Was  it  contempt  for  me?  What  was 
coming  now?  He  was  addressing  his 
remarks  entirely  to  myself. 

'^I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  again  so 
soon,  Mr.  Crossley;  but  I've  been  think- 
ing a  good  deal  about  you  since  we  last 
met  That  was  a  nice  trick  you  played 
me  by  carrying  off  my  bag!*' 

The  tables  had  been  completely 
turned.  Instead  of  being  called  to  ac- 
count himself,  he  was  bringing  me  op 
before  the  bar  of  Judgment  With  a 
strange  sensation  of  helplessness,  I 
murmured  something  about  a  mistake. 

"Mistake?*'  said  the  representative  of 
Fillottsons.    "Of  course,  my  dear  sir. 


of  bourse.  I  am  not  complalnlBS  In  Cks 
least  In  fact,  I  have  to  thank  jfos  for 
a  very  pleasant  evening:  with  «n  old 
friend.  Whom  should  I  meet  when  I 
went  to  recover  my  bag,  but  King  of 
Burfords— Burfords  of  Belf^ist.  yoa 
know,  the  Ihien  people  He's  stajlng 
at  the  'Lion*  to-night  and  Fve  been 
having  a  chat  with  him.  We  got  so 
busy  with  it  that  I  nearly  missed  the 
train." 

The  "Lion"  was  a  Leachester  hotd, 
situated  near  the  station.  My  calcola- 
tions  had  been  faulty  Indeed! 

"As  it  is,"  continued  Mr.  Ashdon, 
looking  at  me  pleasantly— ''as  ft  Is,  I've 
only  lost  six  or  seven  hours.  The  Goim- 
tess  will  get  her  diamonds  In  time; 
after  all." 

"The  Countess?"  I  gasped;  for  he  had 
evidently  intended  me  to  say  mxt^ 
thing. 

"Yes,  the  Ck>untess,  sir.  I  suppose  It 
never  occurred  to  you  that  Mr.  Gharies 
Ashdon  should  have  dealhigs  with  tiie 
nobility-efhr 

He  concluded  the  question  with 
something  like  a  chu<^e,  looking  flnt 
at  me  and  then  at  the  Ohief  tA,  Police. 
I  can  only  answer  for  my  own  sensa- 
tions. They  were  sensations  of  ta^ 
creasing  bewilderment 

"Did  you  happen  to  see  the  evening 
paper  at  Leachester?"  asked  Mr.  Ash- 
don. 

How  I  wished  that  I  could  say  "Xof* 
I  nodded  helplessly.  "Then,  of  course^** 
he  continued,  "you  saw  the  ecconnt  of 
the  great  Jewel  lobberyr^ 

I  could  not  deny  It  "Well,**  he  said, 
leaning  forward  and  tou<dilng  mj  knes 
with  his  forefinger,  "the  Hii^mffMf 
stolen  from  the  Hotel  Petersburg  an 
—in— my— bag!" 

What  did  the  man  mean?  I  knew 
that  they  were  In  the  bsig  well  enough; 
but  my  knowledge  only  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  Bnt  ap* 
parently  satisfied  with  my  eonfnsloB, 
Mr.  Charles  Ashdon  went  on: 
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^  "Yon  wouldn't  think  It  now— would 
yon?  There  yon  had  the  ba^  In  yonr 
possession  for  hours,  and  1*11  warrant 
yon  never  dreamt  It  But  if  you'd  been 
a  prying,  inquisitlTe  kind  of  man, 
you'd  have  stumbled  upon  them,  sure 
enough;  and  I  fancy  they  would  have 
given  you  a  bit  of  a  sensation  r' 

I  felt  warm  and  uncomfortable,  not 
only  because  of  the  words,  but  because 
the  man's  eyes  were  upon  my  face.  He 
kept  them  upon  my  face  while  he  con- 
tinued: 

"I  can  just  fancy,  now,  what  a  pry- 
ing sort  of  man  would  have  done  in 
your  place,  if  he'd  rummaged  the  bag 
and  afterwards  seen  the  accotints  in 
the  paper.  He'd  have  gone  straight  to 
the  police  with  his  story— and  with  the 
bajg:,  too.  And  if  the  police  were  stu- 
pid enough  to  swallow  all  the  impossi- 
bilities—as they  generally  are— they'd 
have  been  after  me  all  down  the  line 
in  less  than  no  time." 

With  that  he  glanced  at  the  Chief. 
But  the  Chief  simply  nodded. 

"That,"  added  Mr.  Ashdon,  "is  Just 
wliat  would  have  happened  if  you  had 
been  a  prying,  inquisitive  kind  of  char- 
acter." 

This  was  horrible.  I  felt  my  warmth 
turn  to  heat  I  did  not  glance  at  the 
Chief;  but  I  knew  that  he  was  smil- 
ing. 

"By  Jove!"  continued  Mr.  Ashdon,  in 
the  same  tone,  "it  has  been  a  splendid 
Joke,  though.  The  landlord  of  the 
*Ldon^  brought  us  the  paper  In  the 
smoking-room.  'Great  Jewel  robbery,* 
says  he;  'sixty  thousand  pounds  worth 
stolen.'— 'HuUo,'  says  King,  thaf  s  In 
your  line,  Ashdon!'  And,  sure  as  I 
live,  Mr.  Crossley,  so  it  was!  It  was  a 
full  and  graphic  account  of  my  rob- 
bery this  morning  from  the  Hotel 
Petersburgr' 

He  paused  to  note  the  effect  The 
Chief  did  not  move,  and  I  could  only 
stare.  This  was  almost  a  nightmare  to 
me! 


»f 


"You  should  have  heard  us  roar,' 
continued  Mr.  Ashdon,  "when  we'd, 
read  it  through,  and  you  should  have 
seen  King's  face.  'Ashdon,'  he  said, 
'if  you  ever  get  safe  home  with  that 
sixty  thousand  I'll  eat  my  hat  Good- 
gracious,  man,  what  a  thundering,  reck- 
less kind  of  thief  you  are!  Suppose 
the  gent  who  took  your  bag'— meaning 
you,  Mr.  Crossley— 'suppose  he'd  hap- 
pened to  peep  into  the  cases!  Why, 
you'd  be  clapped  up  in  walls  in  halt 
an  hour.  You  look  a  suspicious  charac-. 
ter  at  the  best  of  times— you  do. 
There's  something  in  your  eye  quite 
extraordinarily  bad  and  wicked;  and  if 
you  got  caught  with  those  things  in 
your  bag,  do  yon  think  you'd  get  any- 
one to  believe  your  story'  "— 

Mr.  Ashdon  paused  to  give  effect  to 
his  last  words.  "  'Do  you  think,'  said 
King,  'that  you'd  get  any  one  to  believe 
they  were  only— iKWter  " 

Paste!  At  that  word  I  gave  a  start 
Mr.  Ashdon  saw  it  but  <mly  made  a 
brief  pause.  He  went  on,  looking  in 
turn  at  each  of  us: 

"You  see,  gentlemen.  King  is  a  bit 
of  a  humorist  Of  course  the  thing  he 
was  talking  about  could  hardly  happen. 
In  the  first  place,  even  if  my  bag  were 
taken  away  by  a  gentleman  in  mistake, 
he  would  never  dream  of  turning  it  in- 
side out  In  the  second  place,  no  man« 
police  or  not  would  swallow  the  story. 
No  police-officer  would  be  fo<^  enough, 
to  think  that  a  Jewel-thief  would  steal. 
Jewel-cases  as  wen  as  Jewels.  No  po* 
liceH>fficer  would  be  stupid  enough  to 
believe  the  report  in  the  Bcho— that  a 
Countess  would  be  such  a  numskull  as' 
to  carry  sixty  thousand  pounds  about 
with  her  in  genuine  stones.  Everybody 
knows,  in  these  days,  that  the  real 
Jewels  are  kept  locked  up  in  strong- 
rooms, while  their  owners  wear  fac- 
similes of  them  in  paste." 

There  was  another  pause.  The  last' 
sentences  had  been  spoken  at  rathec' 
than    to,    the    Chief    Constable.     H# 
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watching  me  still  with  \kk$  ejea.  an- 
swered, quietly: 
''Exactly.  BTeryhody  knows  it** 
The  remark  was  intended  for  me.  I 
suddenly  remembered  the  scoie  in  his 
office,  and  understood.  Those  last  ar- 
guments were  probably  the  rery  points 
wliich  he  had  wished  to  touch  upon 
when  I  had  refused  to  listen  furtlier. 
It  was  his  turn  now! 

Mr.  Ashdon  was  slightly  taken  abadL 
by  his  assent  and  ISiere  was  a  longer 
pause.   Then  the  Chief  q;K>ke  again: 

'rrhat  report  in  the  Bcho^"  he  said, 
''was  a  bit  of  smart  Journalism,  at 
least" 

Messrs.  FiUottsons's  representatiye 
laughed.  "Smart,  shr?  W^  I  should 
think  sa  A  silly  girl  gives  the  alarm, 
and  the  right  man  happens  to  get  ImM 
'df  it  I  pity  tliat  girl  when  her  mis- 
tress gets  h<^d  of  \er.  Wait  a  minute, 
though;  ru  show  you  the  Jewels.*' 

He  liad  forgotten,  for  the  moment, 
his  attack  upon  me.  A  rising  interest 
hi  the  details  of  the  %Xxxj  had  turned 
his  attention  aside,  and  he  rose  to  get 
his  bag.  Taidng  it  down,  he  laid  it 
upon  the  seat  and  began  to  loosen  the 
straps.  At  the  same  time  he  kept  on 
speaking: 

.  "It  was  a  curious  affair;  but  I  daresay 
such  things  happen  oftener  than  we 
think.    As  a  matter  of  fact  of  course, 
the  Ck>ante88  left  her  family  diamonds 
at  home— in  the  strong-room  of  a  Rus- 
sian bank  in  St  Petersburg.    But  she 
had  a  sketch  made  of  them  by  an  ex- 
pert and  sent  it  to  Margate  &  Fry's 
to  liave  a  set  made  exactly  like  the 
originals.    This,  you  see,  is  the  Coun- 
tess's first  season     in  England;    and 
though  she  wouldn't  risk  her  jewels  by 
bringing  them  with  her,  she  wanted  to 
show  them  off  all  the  same.    Any  way, 
no  doubt  she  f^t  that  she  wouldn't  de- 
prive the  English  of  a  sight  of  her  his- 
t<Mic  gems.    So  she  took  the  sketch  to 
Margate  of  Regent  Street      Margate, 
of  course,  sent  the  order  to  us,  as  he 


sends  aU  flQch  oidana.  Pecfaa^  jii 
know,  gentlemen,  that  FUlottsoBS'i  m 
special  line  la— paste  dimnonda.** 

The  straps  wave  thrown  off  and  tki 
catches  slipped  bade  ICn  Aahdoa  to* 
out  a  noi«y  banch  of  keya. 

"It  was  rather  m.  hurried  pisee  4, 
work,  but  I  waited  on  the  CoalHi 
yesterday  with  the  Jewels.  She  m 
not  at  all  satisfied,  as  it  happened,  ail 
was  able  to  point  out  one  or  two  tUi^ 
which  could  easily  be  bettered.  AkMi 
old  lady  is  the  Coonteas^  and  she  fcy 
all  the  points  oC  her  Jerwels*  I  csa  td 
you.  But  she  decided  to  wear  thai 
last  night  to  a  ball,  and  to  send  thai 
back  with  me  next  day — ^**ft  is.  tMi 
morning.  'And  I  moat  haye  thftm  bed 
by  Monday,'  she  aaya.  There  is  a  » 
ception  at  the  Rnaslan  igmtwi^^  « 
Monday,  and  yon  most  bring  thai 
back,  better.  I  shall  meet  some  peafb 
there  wlio  know  my  Jewels,  espedilr 
the  rose  diamond.  I  most  have  ttaa 
back  <m  Monday.*  *' 

The  bag  was  unlocked  and  qpeoai 
First  appeared  the  layer  of  w*^yfti^ 
and  under  that  the  dosely-packed  pn^ 
ments.  Mr.  Ashdon  remoTed  tiH*% 
speaking  all  the  while.  He  was  oov 
a  plain,  good-humored  commercial,  is- 
terested  in  his  subject,  and  ready  Is 
talk  it  out;  and  I,  eren  In  my  discoB* 
fort  could  not  but  feel  a  certain  Inttf^ 
est  myself. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "yon  can  see  how  it 
happened.   OHhe  servants  knew  nothi^ 
of  me  or  of  my  goods.    The  ConntHi 
kept  all  that  to  herself;  and  very  wtae- 
ly,  for  in    an    hotel    things    soon  fit 
abroad.    Everybody  thought  these  wen 
the  real  articles  come   ftom   Buaii, 
and  the  maids  saw  them  placed  In  tla 
cabinet  after  the  ball;  but  they  didn's 
see  the  Countess  take  them  out  thii 
morning  and  hand  them  over  to  ma 
and  she,  as  it  happened,  forgot  to  lock 
the  cabhiet  after  her.    Sa  when  I  wn 
gone  toPaddington,andwhen  she  wasoff 
to  Leatherhead,  they  fomid  the  t^weh 
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gone  and  raised  a  6care.  A  smart  man 
gets  hold  of  It  for  a  Press  Intelligence 
office,  and  It's  all  over  the  country  like 
Ushot    And  that's  aU  about  itr 

That  was  really  all  about  it  The 
9tory  was  complete,  with  no  necessity 
on  my  part  for  a  single  question.  It 
was  only  too  easy  to  see  how  things 
bad  fallen  out.  Ah,  if  I  had  only  re- 
frained from  looking  into  those  cases! 

By  this  time  the  Chief  of  Police  was 
looking  into  them.  Mr.  Ashdon  took 
np  the  first,  and  held  it  out  so  that  we 
might  see  the  coronet  upon  it 

''The  Lenstoi  coronet"  he  said, 
briefly.  Then  he  opened  the  case,  and 
passed  the  diamond  necklace  over  to 
the  Chief.  "Now,"  he  said,  "Just  look 
at  some  of  our  work.  Can  you  tell  it 
from  the  real  thing?" 

I  had  failed  before  and  could  (miy 
gaze  at  the  lustrous  pieces  in  mute  mis- 
ery; but  the  Chief  turned  the  necklace 
over  carefully,  and  then  stood  up  in  the 
centreof  the  carriage.  Holding  one  of  the 
largest  Jewels  to  the  lamp,  he  slowly 
moved  it  this  way  and  that,  to  catch  the 
light  at  different  angles. 

"Why,  you  are  an  expert!"  cried  Mr. 
Ashdon. 

The  officer  smiled,  and  gave  the  neck- 
lace back. 

.  "Not  exaotiy,"  he  said;  "but  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  subject 
once,  and  thought  it  worth  while  to  do 
00.  The  power  of  refraction,  of  course, 
is  the  simplest  test  of  alL" 

He  returned  to  his  seat  and  Mr.  Ash- 
don began  to  return  his  wares  to  the 
bag.  Perhaps  he  thought  as  he  did  so 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  they  were 
only  paste  after  all.  "It  is  very  sel- 
dom," he  said,  "that  I  meet  a  person 
wiio  knows  the  difference.  You  would- 
n't know  it  Mr.  Crossley— would  you? 
—you?" 

He  was  returning  to  the  attack.  Once 
again  I  began  to  wish  myself  out  of 
the  carriage.  His  keen  eyes  were  upon 
my  face,  and  I  moved  helplessly  be- 


neath them.      Replacing  the  bag,  he 
went  on— mercilessly: 

"It  was  lucky  that  it  was  you  that 
took  the  bag,  sir,  at  any  rate.  If  it 
had  been  one  of  those  prying,  inquisi- 
tive people  I  have  been  speaking  of» 
why,  I  might  have  got  into  no  end  of 
a  bother.  It's  a  good  thing  to  travel 
with  gentlemen." 

I  hated  the  man  at  that  moment  The 
Chief,  from  his  OMmer,  was  watching 
me,  and  I  felt,  though  I  did  not  seOt 
the  gleam  of  amusement  in  his  eyes. 
With  it  all  I  could  only  take  off  my 
glasses,  rub  them  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  return  them  to  their  place.  In  my 
(heart  I  thanked  Heaven  that  we  were 
nearlng  the  end  of  our  Journey. 

It  was  a  relief  that  Mr.  Ashdon,  hav- 
ing been  placed  on  the  trail  of  business, 
oould  not  easily  leave  it  He  com- 
menced to  'tell  us  now  how  the  Coun- 
tess's diamonds  had  been  made,  and 
how  such  articles  are  generally  manu- 
factured. The  Chief  displayed  a  good 
deal  <tf  Interest;  but  I  could  only  listen 
stupidly.  There  was,  I  remember,  a 
curious  Jumble  of  references  to  "May- 
ence"  base,  rock-ciystal,  salt  of  tartar, 
white-lead,  powdered  borax,  mangan- 
ese and  metallic  oxides.  There  was 
also  a  considerable  talk  of  hot  and  c<^d 
water,  crucibles  and  mortars;  for  the 
making  of  paste  diamonds  seemed  to 
be  a  somewhat  complicated  affair;  but 
when  we  ran  into  Hinton  Junction  Mr. 
Ashdon  drew  himself  up  with  a  Jerk. 

"Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  "here  we 
are!  I  suppose  we  have  to  part  now. 
I'm  afraid  I've  bored  you;  but  at  least 
I've  tried  to  give  you  a  little  informa- 
tion. If  at  any  time,  Mr.  Crossley,  you 
happen  to  find  a  hoard  of  diamonds  in 
another  man's  bag,  you  will  be  able 
now  to  say  at  once  whether  they  are 
genuine  stones  or  not" 

The  train  stopped,  and  I  hastened  to 
get  out  The  Chief  followed,  and  stood 
beside  me  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Ash- 
don shook  hands  through  the  open  door 
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and  gave  a  quick  look  all  round.  He 
saw  a  couple  of  men  standing  together 
at  the  station  entrance. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "so  your  friends  are 
waiting.  Dear  me,  Mr.  Grossley,  they 
lo<^  very  much  like— policemenr* 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  another  word. 
That  remark  explained  everything.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  recognized  the  Chief  at 
once,  and  had  been  enjoying  his  dis- 
covery throughout  the  journey.  I  hur- 
ried across  the  platform;  but  before  I 
had  reached  the  other  side  the  Ghiefs 
hand  was  on  my  sleeve. 

"It  is  useless  to  go  out,"  he  said.  **We 
could  scarcely  get  rooms  to-night.  It 
will  be  better  to  stay  here  in  the  wait- 
iDg-room,  and  catch  the  first  train 
back." 

"When  will  that  he?' 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "At  six-fif- 
teen in  the  morning,"  he  answered, 
coldlv. 

Five  hours!  This  was  pleasant.  In- 
deed! I  stood  mute  in  doubt  and  help- 
less wrath;  and  while  I  stood  the  train 
by  which  we  had  come  began  to  move 
out  of  the  station.  I  saw  the  compart- 
ment we  had  occupied,  and  saw  Mr. 
Ashdon  in  it.  He  was  leaning  back  In 
his  corner  seat,  looking  over  at  us  and 
smiling. 

As  you  will  have  guessed,  Mr.  Ash- 
don's  story  was  correct  In  every  partic- 
ular. In  the  morning  papers  it  was 
explained   that  the   Lenstoi   diamonds 

Ch«mb«ra'«  Joarn«l. 


had  not  been  stolen,  but  that  the  Coun- 
tess herself  had  placed  them  In  security 
before  going  out  The  subject  wu 
dropped  at  once  as  far  as  the  publie 
was  concerned,  and  I  should  have  been 
the  last  to  revive  it  If  I  had  not  been 
obliged  to  do  so  in  self-defence.  The 
story  is  bad  enough  in  any  case,  bat 
not  so  bad  as  s<Hne  have  painted  It  in 
fact,  a  distorted  version  of  my  adven- 
ture has  lately  been  publlsbed.  It  ap- 
peared first  in  a  Boltpopt  sheet  under 
the  heading,  "The  Prying  Prof^SMi; 
the  Chief  Constable  and  the  Paste  Dia- 
monds." I  was  described  in  this  at  **t 
prying  old  gentleman,  whose  lack  oC 
the  sense  of  humor  Is  only  less  con* 
spicuous  than  his  conceit  his  lU^mper 
and  his  love  of  meddling.'*  This  absurd 
slander  gradually  went  the  round  of 
the  county  press,  and  certain  peofile 
have  at  last  connected  it  with  me.  It 
appeared  in  another  form  in  a  higlier 
place.  This  was  in  the  columns  of  tke 
Spectator,  where  my  recentlj-pubUshed 
Carlyle  discoveries  have  provoked  m 
much  discussion.  In  a  letter  dated  tiom 
Leachester,  the  inquiries  which  resett- 
ed in  my  possession  oft  those  docn- 
ments  were  declared  to  be  "an  unmff- 
rantable  Intrusion  into  the  private  eon- 
partments  of  Another  Man*s  Bagr 

My  narrative,  I  beHeve,  wm  show 
that  I  was  the  victim  of  circnmstanoei 
rather  than  of  a  vulgar,  prying  curi- 
osity. It  will  also  explain  why  I  am 
now  so  careful  as  to  my  luggage. 
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"My  door."  saith  Lowly  heart,  "is  all  unbarred,** 
And  sets  a  lamp,  and  keepeth  fearful  guard; 
Pride  praises  Ood  that  all  his  bolts  are  strict 
And  smiles  at  robbers  while  the  safe  is  picked. 

Frederick  Langhridge. 
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I  have  no  desire  to  raise  the  qaes- 
tion  as  to  how  certain  colors  change  in 
the  slcin  of  the  cuttle-fishes,  whether 
by  volition  or  otherwise.  My  purpose 
Is  only  to  record  facts.  Just  now  I  am 
ODly  touching  the  fringe  of  a  very  great 
subject,  although  Mr.  Bate  began  it  so 
long  ago.  Like  my  article  on  the 
crabs,*  this  also  will  be  written  on 
hypothetical  lines— although  showing 
YoliHitary  actions  In  these  creatures- 
leaving  to  the  future  the  final  decision. 

These  cephalopods  are  true  moUusks, 
although  they  make  the  nearest  ap- 
proach of  all  luiown  creatures  to  the 
vertebrate  forms.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  a  distinct  brain  enclosed 
in  a  brain  pan  of  jelly  or  cartilage  an- 
swering to  the  skull  in  the  higher 
forms  of  life. 

Beside  this  rudimentary  skull,  a  few 
of  this  species  have  also  a  spinal  col- 
omn  in  shadow;  for  I  think  It  doubtful 
if  it  is  in  its  initiatory  atage.  In  some 
It  Is  in  the  form  of  a  clear,  flexible 
gelatinous  pen  or  feather,  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  animal  in  shai>e.  In 
others  it  takes  the  figure  of  an  oval 
ahelly  plate,  carrying  on  one  of  its  sur- 
faces a  quantity  of  very  thin  shelves 
which  are  kept  apart  by  pillars  so  flue 
as  to  be  microscopic;  and,  although 
formed  of  hard,  stony  matter,  by  this 
arrangement  the  plate  Is  so  light  as  to 
float  in  water,  thus  giving  a  needful 
buoyancy  to  the  creature. 

In  animals  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
fishes,  this  question  arises  with  those 
who  intimately  know  them:  if  sense 
were  compared  with  sense  in  the  two 
races,  which  would  show  the  highest 
development?  And  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  cuttles  would  take  the  high- 
est place.    But  seeing  that  the  fishes 


seem  to  possess  more  senses  than  the 
cuttles,  this  might  give  the  fishes  an 
advantage  in  fighting  the  battle  of  life. 

Here,  I  purpose  to  take  the  faculties 
of  the  cuttle  in  succession.* 

The  Eyes  consist  of  a  single  pair, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  are 
large  and  brilliant— superior  as  an  or- 
gan of  vision  to  those  of  many  of  the 
vertebrates,  and  presenting  peculiar- 
ities of  great  interest  >to  the  anatomist 

The  £«ars  are  two  chambers  or  cav- 
ities behind  the  eyes,  in  each  of  which 
is  suspended  a  sac  containing  a  clear 
fiuid  and  an  otolith  or  ear-scone.  Cut- 
tles are  very  quick  of  hearing;  and 
great  caution  is  needed  when  trying  to 
catch  them,  so  that  no  noise  may  be 
made. 

The  Taste.— In  the  mouth  is  a  large 
fleshy  tongue,  the  atructure  of  which 
Indicates  a  great  development  in  the 
sense  of  taste;  in  fact,  we  know  of  no 
marine  animal  which  has  such  facil- 
ities for  the  enjoyment  of  its  food. 

The  Smell.— Below,  or  behind,  the 
eyes  are  small  cavities  with  raised 
borders,  containing  a  soft  wart-lIke 
Substance,  and  supplied  with  (qiecial 
nerves.  These  appear  to  be  organs  of 
smell. 

The  Feelings,  or  Touch.— These  are 
found  in  the  whole  skin  and  lips,  and 
especially  in  the  arms  and  tentacles. 

Beside  this,  cuttles  have  character^ 
Istics  which  are  peculiarly  and  wholly 
their  own. 

Thus  they  have  but  two  bones  or 
homy  developments  connected  with 
their  structure.  These  are  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  jaws,  in  the  form  of  a 
parrot's  beak,  and  are  formidable  wea- 
pons when  in  use,  being  so  hard,  and 
attached    to    muscles  so  strong,  that 
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they  can  easily  break  throogh  tbe  back 
and  claws  of  crabs. 

In  feeding,  unlike  the  case  of  most 
animals,  the  lower  jaw  is  a  fixture,  and 
the  upper  jaw  opens  and  closes  the 
month,  giving  the  creature  great  com- 
mand of  grip  when  attacking  large  ob- 
jects. 

Then  they  are  head-footed  animals; 
and  when  walking  on  the  floor  of  the 
ocean  they  are  very  different  from 
most  other  creatures,  in  having  thefar 
head  and  heels  so  close  together,  and 
their  mouth  and  eyes  so  near  the  dirt 
and  weeds  of  the  sea-bottom. 

Then  their  blood  is  either  violet, 
green  or  transparent;  and,  I  believe^ 
never  red.  And  their  general  habits, 
including  mimicry,  are  so  intense  and 
extreme  that  I  purpose  to  review  sev- 
eral of  these  creatures  individually. 
My  first  case  will  be  the 

XLXDOHB    OCTOPUS. 

These  Invertebrates  are  fairly  plenti- 
ful off  the  Cornish  and  Devon  coaiBts 
and  breed  freely  there;  their  eggs  are 
enveloped  in  a  glutinous  whitish-gray 
finger-like  case;  and  in  the  early  spring 
they  are  often  attached  by  the  parents 
to  the  fishing  implements  of  the  crab 
fishermen,  in  bunches  of  from  a  score 
to  thirty  in  number. 

The  young,  in  breaking  the  sac  in 
July  or  August,  are  perfect  in  form 
and  color;  and  are  about  the  length  of 
rice  grains,  but  a  little  broader  in  size. 
I  have  known  them  squirt  ink  the 
moment  they  were  afloat 

Full-grown  specimens  seldom  exceed 
two  feet  six  inches  in  their  extreme 
grip;  and  having  only  a  single  row  of 
suckers  on  their  arms  they  cannot  be 
confounded  with  the  larger  varieties. 
Their  food  is  generally  small  crusta- 
ceans, but  when  hungry  they  will  em- 
brace all  kinds  of  young  flsh  life. 

In  the  winter  months  when  food  is 
scarce,  they  are  caught  on  the  flsheir- 
man's  hook,  and  when  thrown  into  the 


boat  there  is  no  end  to  their  wallde^ 
higs;  s(^etlmes  they  will  climb  up  ths 
mast  a  considerable  distance,  or,  if  al- 
lowed, will  quietly  creep  orer  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  drop  into  the  d^itfas 
below. 

Thehr  enemies  are  all  the  predatoiy 
fishes  and  larger  crabs,  and  oyer  aod 
above  their  sepid  aecretiona  their 
mimicry  manifests  Itself  in  imitatlBg 
their  sun:oundlngs  to  avoid  theae  foeik 
for  it  is  certain  that  bot  few  species  la 
the  great  deep  afford  its  InliabitaDti 
such  pleasant  food  as  do  these  cottks; 
and  as  a  consequence  all  the  hnngty 
forces  of  the  sea  are  aiming  at  their 
destruction. 

That  they  may  meet  these  enemks 
the  great  Designer  has  supplied  cottta 
with  compensating  balances  equal  to 
their  wants  for  the  preservation  of  tbs 
race.  First,  they  possess  an  elaboiatt 
facility  for  Instantly  changing  tiielr 
skin  into  a  great  variety  of  colon* 
which  seem  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  muscles,  and  held  in  or  under  the 
cuticle  in  sacs  or  vesicles.  This  power 
is  always  used  by  the  animal  for  as- 
similating or  blending  its  colors  with 
its  environment  And  seccmdly,  wbei 
these  deceptive  colors  fail  and  the 
creatures  are  really  discovered  and  at> 
tacked  by  their  enemies,  they  are  tm- 
nished  with  an  Ink  bag  and  siphoa. 
whereby  they  can  instantly  cover  their 
pursuers  in  a  cloud  <tf  darkness  some 
two  or  three  feet  square;  and  whllt 
thus  envel<^;>ed  the  dedM^  quietly  drops 
out  of  sight 

Considering  the  home  and  life  of 
these  creatures^  there  can  be  no  dostt 
that  in  our  shallow  watms,  when 
masses  of  red,  olive  and  green  sea- 
weeds abound  with  their  varylof 
shades,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  jutting  rocks  and  neutral  sands,  at 
times  when  the  sea  Is  (dear  and  the 
sunshine  is  on  them,  they  must  present 
vistas  of  harmonious  and  unique 
beauty.     And     further,     outside   the 
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laminarian  zone   or  the   range  of  the 
sea-weeds,  amid  the  many  varieties  of 
the  sea-bottom,  where  the  hoary  rocky 
pinnacles  pierce  op   through  the  bloe 
sea,  where  patches  of  gray  sands  lie 
here  and   there   In   contrast   to  these 
looming      heights       and      stretching 
shadows,  and  where  all  is   toned  and 
softened  by  the  son  throwing  its  dim 
blue  light  <m  countless  millions  of  red 
Gorgonias,*    creamy    Alcyoniidse    and 
white  bivalves,  in  the  sometime  quiet 
of  this  oceanic  sylvan  wilderness^  there 
must  be   a  dreamy   condition  of  still- 
ness and  color  almost  impossible  else- 
where. 

In  localities  like  these    the    eledone 
lives.      To  match  and  blend  with  all 
these    gradations    of    tints    and  hues, 
when  wandering  through  these  vales 
of  beauty,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  and  to  evade  their  piratical  and 
plunderous  enemies,  these  cuttles  have 
at  will  a  great   variety   of   vanishing 
and  fleeting  colors,  many  of  which  I 
have  seen  displayed.      Among  them  I 
have   noticed   a  bright   mahogany   on 
the  back   with  a   whitish   blue  on  the 
chest;   also   reddish    streaks    running 
down  the  back  and  sides,  filled  in  with 
bluish  gray,  the  latter  color   covering 
tiie  under  part  of  the  mantle;  also  a 
chocolate  red  on  the  back  with  a  green 
chest  and  surroundings;  then  a  French 
gray  color  on  the  back  mottled  with  a 
creamy  white  throughout 

I  have  seen,  too,  a  mottled  skin  of 
salmon  color  and  gray  with  flashes  of 
spotted  green,  the  green  showing 
brightest  on  the  web  between  the  arms. 
Another  color  has  been  a  heliotrope  on 
the  back,  with  peacock  blue  mixed 
with  salmon  color  below.  And  these 
were  all  made  to  move  and  shade  into 
each  other  as  freely  and  gently  as  the 
blushes  on  a  lady's  face,  while  at 
other  times  they  could  be  so  suddenly 

•In  nine  plaoM  tte  bottom  of  tiio  oea  Is  eorond 
M  thick  M  a  ftm-bimko  witb  tliOM  boMttfol  flex- 
ible 


mixed  and  fused  together  as  to  be  be* 
yond  any  description  of  mine. 
I  now  come  to  the 

OCTOPUS    TULOABIS. 

These  massive  tep\a,la^fiA%  live  among 
the  rocky  precipices  under  the  sea;  aoid 
from  cavern  and  crevice  are  ever 
ready  to  pounce  out  and  assault  their 
enemies.  I  cannot  imagine  any  crea- 
ture more  vindictive,  violent  or  cun- 
ning, or  whose  embrace  is  so  much  like 
the  grip  of  death,  relentless,  sure,  abid- 
ing; once  felt,  ever  to  be  remembered. 

On  our  coasts  we  have  them  with 
tentacles  stretching  seven  feet,  with  a 
thousand  suckers  on  tiieir  eight  arms» 
some  of  whose  discs  will  easily  cover  a 
penny. 

The  late  Frank  Buckland  once 
stated  that  there  was  no  difficulty  i& 
a  creature  like  this  holding  a  man 
down  in  the  sea  and  drowning  him. 
Their  enemies  are  most  of  the  flshe* 
with  predal  habits,  with  whom  they 
often  battle  successfully;  for  beside  the 
immense  muscular  pow^  centred  in 
these  limbs,  they  have  their  sucking 
cups,  which  are  none  other  than  tough 
leather-like  pistons  and  cylinders  at- 
tached to  these  flexible  arms,  which 
can  surround  any  object,  and  whose 
grip  and  action  are  furtlier  regulated 
and  intensified  by  using,  at  will,  the 
weight  of  the  ocean  and  atmosphere 
above. 

Then  they  have  their  ink  bag  and 
siphon,  with  which  they  can  half  suffo- 
cate their  adversary,  besides  envelop- 
ing him  in  a  cloud  of  pitchy  darkness 
which  no  eye  can  penetrate,  while  they 
are  in  clear  water  and  can  retreat  at 
leisure. 

Their  favorite  food  is  crabs  and  lob- 
sters, whose  hard  backs  they  can 
easily  pierce  with  their  bony  parrot- 
like beaks. 

On  the  coasts  of  Ck>miwall  the  largest 
forms  are  readily  caught  on  the  fisher- 
man's hook;  and  an  objectionable  com- 
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panlonship  l8  Bometimes  the  result  This 
was  the  ease  recently  near  Mevagissey. 
On  a  dark  autumn  night.  In  a  small 
boat,  Mr.  Samuel  Kelly  was  fishing  on 
the  high  rocks  off  the  Griffin  Head- 
land, when  one  of  these  devil-fish  took 
his  bait,  and  iwith  the  usual  effort  was 
hauled  on  board.  But  his  difficulty 
was  to  get  the  hook  to  continue  his 
work,  for  he  had  been  successful  in 
catching  several  pollack  and  conger, 
and  the  moment  he  touched  the  brute 
some  of  its  clammy  tentacles  would 
embrace  his  arm,  holding  him  to  the 
spot,  for  its  other  arms  were  fastened 
around  the  thwart  Soon  the  beast  be- 
came so  violent  that  it  really  made  him 
fear  it  He  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
get  his  hook,  but  the  creature  fastened 
its  largest  suckers  on  the  back  of  his 
right  hand,  and  in  the  battle  he  had 
to  drop  his  line  and  with  the  nails  of 
his  left  hand  to  dig  the  suckers  out  of 
liis  flesh,  for  they  seemed  to  bury 
themselves  there.  After  this  experi- 
ence, there  was  no  more  doubt  or  in- 
decision  in  the  fight,  for  seising  a  sharp 
knife  he  quickly  cut  the  hook  from  its 
hold,  upon  which  the  cuttle  crept  away 
to  another  part  of  the  boat  But  this 
did  not  finish  Mr.  Kelly's  night  work, 
for  on  again  throwing  out  his  line  he 
had  a  still  heavier  haul,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  water-line  he  could  not  get 
it  an  inch  further,  although  he  used  all 
his  strength,  for  the  line  was  new  and 
stronger  tiian  he  could  break. 

In  this  dilemma  he  had  to  hold  on 
tight  and  on  looking  over  the  side  by 
the  aid  of  a  flckering  light  he  found 
himself  glaring  into  the  eyes  of  an- 
other devil-fish,  and  a  much  larger  one 
than  the  first  He  further  found  that 
the  creature  had  taken  the  boat  for  its 

«ifr.  Samoel  Kelly  la  a  buui  to  be  relied  on.  He 
hat  a  ecbool  in  Meraciuer,  ander  the  Goniwall 
Ooantj  Ooanoil,  for  teachlag  Toaoftten  the  art 
of  making  knota  and  aplloea,  lail  and  net-mend- 
ing,  etc.  Beside  hla  eridenoe,  I  bare  manj  other 
proofs  from  other  fishermen  of  the  aodaclty  and 
Tlolenoe  of  these  enatorss. 


enemy,  and  was  attacking  It  with  all 
its  force,  its  tentacles  embracing  the 
stem  on  the  one  hand,  and  running  for- 
wards to  near  the  middle  section  on  tiie 
other. 

On  thinking  over  his  recent  tronbkt 
with  its  neighb<H',  and  the  waste  of 
time  likely  to  ensue  in  a  still  Icmger  ei- 
counter  with  a  stronger  bmte,  he  de- 
cided not  to  risk  another  flgbt  but  to 
use  the  advantage  of  its  violent  on* 
slaught  on  the  boat  Takini^  his  knifto 
and  watching  his  opportunity,  he 
finally  cut  the  hook  out  of  the  intruder 
who,  on  being  liberated,  soon  dropped 
out  of  sight 

The  next  day  I  verified  most  of  Mr. 
Kelly's  statements.*  Tiie  arms  of  the 
dead  octopus  in  the  boat  stretched  onr 
seven  feet  and  on  the  back  of  Mr. 
Kelly's  hand  was  a  very  bla<dc  rovid 
bruise  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
corresponding  with  the  inner  cirde  of 
one  of  the  largest  suckers  of  the  dead 
octupus.  Since  then  he  has  caught 
several  of  these  cuttles,  and  one  whose 
arms  stretched  over  six  feet  and  a  half. 
In  our  waters  none  of  these  hesd< 
footed  mollnsks  have  been  known  to 
take  human  life,  but  it  is  scarcely  ques- 
tionable, if  favorable  opportonitleB 
presented  themselves,  that  they  wosld 
do  so.*  In  1879  one  of  the  attoidsati 
of  the  Scarborough  Aqncurimn  was  at- 
tacked by  only  a  small  octopus  wbei 
cleaning  out  a  tank.  The  experienee 
might  have  ended  fatally  had  he  beei 
in  the  sea  with  a  flood  tide.  As  It  was, 
he  had  to  make  his  exit  leaving  hii 
boot  (by  which  the  creatore  held  hha 
fast)  behind  him.*  Bnt  there  have  bees 
occasions  in  other  seas  wh^i  tiie  wont 
has  happened,  and  men  have  beei 
caught  in  the  slimy  folds  of  fgi^ualdt 

■A  fiMt  that  alKmld  be  knoim  bj  aU  p«i^ 
who  hare  anrthlnf  to  do  with  tha  aea,  to  tM 
the  octopoa  li  eaMly  masterad  bj  baUic  ttehtlr 
irrlpped  by  the  thniat.  When  this  to  done,  tta  tia- 
taolea  wlU  Inttaatlr  niax  tlMlr  kaM. 

«e«  WyMe'a  **BogFal  Itotual  Htofeau,*'  p^  fM. 
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cuttles,  which  have  held  them  on  or 
dragged  them  to  destnictioii.  Sir 
Grenvllle  Temple  tells  us  how  a  Sar- 
dinian captain,  while  bathing  at  Jer- 
beh,  was  seized  and  drowned  by  an 
octopus,  his  limbs  being  found  bound 
by  the  arms  of  the  animal,  although 
only  in  four  feet  of  water;  while  Cap- 
tain J.  M.  Dens,  a  French  navigator  of 
repute,  states  that,  when  off  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  three  of  his  men  were  scrap- 
ing the  sides  of  his  ship  on  a  fine 
day  when  they  were  attacked  by  one 
of  these  violent  creatures,  which  drew 
two  of  them  away  under  water  in  spite 
of  every  effort  made  to  save  them, 
while  the  third  who  was  rescued  died 
during  the  night  In  the  fight  one  of 
tSie  creature's  arms  was  cut  off, 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  with 
suckers  on  it  as  large  as  pot-lids. 
Should  there  still  remain  a  residuum 
of  doubt  in  any  mind  respecting  the 
existence  of  gigantic  cuttles,  this  will 
be  dispelled  by  the  following  fact  re- 
corded by  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey,  of  St 
John's,  Newfoundland.  On  October  26, 
1878,  two  fishermen  were  out  in  a  boat 
near  the  eastern  end  of  Conception 
Bay.  Observing  a  floating  object  on 
the  water  they  rowed  towards  it  and 
struck  it;  on  which  it  immediately  shot 
out  two  vast  tentacles  around  the  boat 
as  if  wrestling  with  an  antagonist 
Fortunately,  they  had  a  hatchet  on 
board  with  which  they  cut  them  from 
the  creature,  which  after  blackening 
the  sea  with  its  Ink,  soon  made  off. 
One  <^  these  magnlflceot  fragments 
was  measured  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mur- 
ray, geologist,  and  Professor  Yerrill,  of 
Yale  College,  Connecticut,  who  found  It 
\xi  be  seventeen  feet  long  and  three 
and  a  'half  feet  in  circumference.  This 
fragment  is  now  preserved  In  St 
John's  College,  Nerwfoundland.  Since 
then  scientists  have  further  considered 
the  subject  and  concluded  that  this 


beast  with  its  tentacles  could  not  have 
been  less  than  forty-four  feet  long.* 

Reverting  to  the  British  octopus,  I 
may  further  state  that  its  mimicry  is 
very  great  The  colors  it  uses  run 
through  deep  chocolate,  dull  red,  brown 
and  gray,  and  it  has  the  power  of  so 
arranging  these  hues  that  in  the  shade 
and  cover  of  the  dark  rocks  it  is  al- 
most unseen  by  any  eye,  which  facili- 
tates its  easily  worrying  a  stranger, 
pouncing  upon  its  food,  or  hiding  from 
its  enemies.  Its  change  from  one  color 
to  another  is  almost  instantaneous,  and 
the  body  can  be  mottled  with  the  whole 
of  these  tints  just  as  quickly. 

I  once  saw  a  tank  cut  In  the  roclcs  (m 
the  open  coast  near  low  water  and  cov- 
ered with  many  folds  of  iron  netting. 
In  which  were  kept  twenty  of  these 
cuttles.  Around  the  sides  and  bottom 
grew  the  dai^  olive  lamlnarian  sea- 
weeds and  on  the  rocks  under  them 
clung  a  stunted  reddish-brown  flexible 
coral;  this  they  always  rested  on  and 
Imitated;  and  were  always  of  a  red- 
dish-brown hue.  They  lived  in  seem- 
ing harmony  and  when  a  violent  storm 
broke  in  the  cover  they  did  not  care  to 
leave  it  but  remained  there  for  some 
weeks  after.  Their  walking  power  is 
also  considerable,  and  on  the  sea-bot- 
tom no  doubt  they  often  approach  the 
object  of  their  attack  In  this  manner^ 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  vari- 
ous colors  surrounding  them  as  they 
near  the  quarry. 

The  fishermen  see  much  of  their 
walking  and  climbing  powers  and  col- 
oring faculty,  when  caught  and  thrown 
into  the  boat  for  the  cuttles  often  go 
from  stem  to  stem  in  search  of  shelter, 
and  more  than  once,  while  the  fishpr- 
men  were  busy,  I  have  known  them, 
when  very  valuable  for  aquarium  pur- 
poses, quietly  slip  over  the  side  and 
drop  away  to  the  depths,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  fishermen. 
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I  shall  now  notice  the 

liOLiaO  TULOABIS. 

In  the  €ummer  months  these  crea- 
tures are  found  in  vast  numbers  on  the 
southern  and  western  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  following  the  mackerel,  pil- 
chard and  sprat,  when  they  approach 
the  shore,  into  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  coast;  and  are  reliable  bait  used 
by  all  the  long-shore  fishermen 
throughout  the  autumn,  when  engaged 
in  catching  conger  and  pollack,  etc 

At  times  they  are  a  great  pest  to  the 
drift    fishermen,   watching  their    nets 
and  biting   the   fish   there,  and,  when 
ifearly  satiated,  eating  out  their  eyes, 
flir  they  seldom  devour  wholly  one  fish, 
but   rather   prefer   a  tit-bit   from  liie 
back,  between  the  head  and  dorsal  fin. 
They  are  caught  in  turn  by  the  fish- 
erman putting  a  large  tough  bait  on  a 
fine  line,  and,  when  it  is  covered  by 
the  arms  of  the  cuttle  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  it  to  its  beak,  pulling  it  as 
gently  as  possible  to  the  surface;  then 
with  a  rod,  at  the  end  of  which  are 
fastened   several    hooks,  he    gafl!is  the 
creature.  Tliey  seldom  leave  the  coasts 
until  after  spawning,  which  seems  to 
be  performed    in    the   quiet  hours  be- 
tween the  storms  in  November  and  De- 
cember. 

These  duties  are  carried  out  close  to 
the  shore,  so  near  indeed  that  I  have 
many  times  seen    scores    left    on  the 
beach  by  the  ebbing  tide.    The  males 
are    a  ways    present    and    are    much 
larger  than  the  females.     Their  mode 
of  reproduction  seems  to  be  of  a  very 
peculiar    nature.    Mr.    Couch    in    his 
Journal  stated  that  from  reliable  evi- 
dence, which  he  gave,  the  loligo  cuttle 
seems  to  produce  its  young  alive.       I 
also  thought  the  same  and  sent  what 
appeared  to  be  young  cuttles,  cut  from 
the  parent  to  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  Dr.  Day,  of  Cheltenham,  and  oth- 
ers, who  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  on 
the  subject,  and  urged  me  to  continue 


to  watch  the  foetus  until  Its  final  de* 
velopment      Nev^rtheleM,  althoogli  I 
examined  the  family  for  yearn,  I  made 
no  furtlier  progress  exocpt  In  flndliv 
that  when  these  forms  toncbed  a  cold 
surface  a  muscular  action  took  place; 
and  what  appeared  to  be    the  young 
cuttle  was  fiung  clean  out  of  the  ate 
which  enveloped  it 

In  the   meantime   a  friend    had  set 
some  up  for  microscopic  purposes;  and 
beautiful  objects  tbey   were,    for  the 
whole  creature  seems  bound  np  so  com- 
pactly and  securely.    At  a  later  date  I 
sent  a  few  specimens  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Bolton,  of  Birmingham,  a  mlcroscoplst 
of  repute,  and  he  asserted    that   \he$ 
were  not  young  cuttles    but    the  9e^ 
matozoa  of  the  -male.    Presuming  tbk 
statement  true,  to  be  of  this  order  tbqr 
were  massive  forms  Indeed,  as  eadi  of 
them  ran  from  twelve  to  fifteen  linM 
in    length  and   less   than   a    line    in 
breadth,  and  was  of  needle   form.    In 
situ  they  are  held  in  a  ba^  containing 
several    thousands,    about    two-thiids 
down  the  body,  with  a  duct  running 
from  it  into  the  open  near  the  neck, 
when  congress  is  near.  This  canal  con- 
tains many  of  these  forms  ready  f«r 
exit;  but  there  seems  no  possibility  of 
their  reaching  the  female  excepting  by 
the  assistance  of  the  long  tentacles  be> 
longing  to  the  creature,  which  possibly 
might  take  hold  of  them  and  pass  then 
to  their  final  destination. 

On  examining  the  female  a  w^t^  of 
gelatinous  matter  was  found  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  mantle  baring  the  ap- 
pearance of  eggs  about  the  sise  of  com- 
mon peas,   fused  in  a  lump;  but  how 
they  could  be  s^iarated  and  the  sper- 
matosoa  deposited  in  each  is  the  dlfll- 
culty.    With  our  present  slight  knowl- 
edge it  is  impossible  to  say  what  migkt 
be  done  by  these  two  creatores  woit* 
ing  in  harmony,  each  using  the  longeit 
arms. 

The  largest  loligo  I  hare  seen  meas- 
ured three  feet  eight  inches  without  it- 
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tempting  to  «tretch  its  tentacles.  Like 
fishes,  they  seem  to  sleep  with  one 
^Mid  at  a  time,  as  I  have  seen 
them  realii^aBLlte  «ea-bott<Hn  for  this 
purpose;  and  iita»  ttM  bait  fell  near 
the  sleeping  side  it  waat  inAbseryed, 
but  when  dropped  on  the  otttr  H  was 
gripped  at  once. 

Their  enemies  are  all  the  camivoroiu 
fishes,  which  they  often  evade,  either 
by  evolution,  fight  or  mimicry;  for  all 
of  which  devices  they  have  some  spe- 
cial adaptations. 

In  the  first  instance,  they  have  two 
tough  fiexible  fins  or  wings,  high  on 
the  back,  which  enable  them  to  swim 
forwards  or  backwards  without  turn- 
ing, which  is  an  accommodation  of 
great  utility  in  either  attack  or  retreat 

Then,  their  eyes  are  so  situated  as 
almost  to  command  a  circle;  this  also 
in  a  fight  is  invaluable,  for  they  can 
see  all  their  enemies  and  know  their 
power,  and  can  advance  or  retire  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  Then  be- 
sides their  ink  bag  they  have  a  very 
muscular  siphon  enabling  them  to 
ahoot  their  enemies,  in  the  air  some 
ten  feet,  and  in  the  sea  some  three  or 
four  feet  away. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  saw  a 
skirmish  l>etwe^  a  loligo  and  its 
enemy  in  which  the  cuttle  came  off  the 
victor.  He  was  fishing  in  the  clear 
water  of  Mevagissey  Bay,  and,  wish- 
ing to  catch  a  John  Dor6e,  he  tied  the 
end  of  his  line  to  the  tail  of  a  live  young 
sea  bream  and  threw  it  into  the  sea. 
Now  a  Dor6e  is  very  fond  of  living 
food,  and  likes  to  swallow  it  head  fore- 
most This  suits  the  fisherman,  as 
when  devoured  in  this  form  the  spines 
of  the  bream  act  as  'hooks  to  the  fish- 
erman's line,  and  are  sure  to  bring  all 
on  board. 

The  bream  had  oot  got  far  down  in 
the  sea  before  a  cuttle  saw  it  and 
quickly  fastened  on  to  the  back  of  its 
neck;  and  before  any  steps  were  taken 
to  ^  scare  it  away,  a  large  Dor6e  was 


seen  coming  to  the  front  Tbere  was 
no  doubt  or  hesitation  about  its  pur- 
pose, for  it  was  seen  that  It  desired  to 
swallow  the  lot  as  it  was  quietly  go- 
ing forward  all  the  time,  but  taking 
a  side  view  as  the  opportunHy  best 
offered.  When  about  five  feet  from  Its 
quarry,  there  was  a  violent  rush  on  it 
wIttL  Jaws  wide  open,  but  there  was 
Just  wm  qpick  action  on  the  other  side, 
for  the  coaSHyks  of  the  ink  bag  were  as 
quickly  shot  Into  the  open  mouth.  In 
an  instant  with  tl»  impetus  of  the 
rush,  the  Dor^e  was  in  «  doud  of  thick 
darkness  which  the  cuttle  had  also  put 
between  them,  when  'he  slunk  ««ay  out 
of  sight 

The  Dor4e  also  soon  made  its  a|h 
pearance  out  of  the  muddle  in  a  dread- 
ful state;  its  eyes  rolled  as  if  in  terror, 
and  its  beautiful  olive  skin  had  turned 
deadly  pale,  while  its  coughing  and 
fuming  was  something  to  be  remem- 
bered, black  matter  being  again  and 
again  expectorated  from  gills  and 
mouth.  It  was  really  thoughi  that  the 
creature  was  about  to  die,  and  the  gaff 
was  got  ready  to  take  it  on  board,  for 
it  had  floated  up  within  four  feet  of 
the  boat  but  noting  her  outline  it 
gently  sank  into  the  depths  below. 

Their  shooting  out  of  water  is  gener- 
ally directed  against  the  fisherman 
when  gaffing  them  for  bait  his  face 
being  always  their  target  unless  he  has 
anything  about  him  of  a  wliitcT  color, 
when  this  arrests  their  attention. 

I  once  remember  having  a  noted 
London  doctor  out  at  sea  for  a  little 
amateur  fishhig.  He  would  like  to  see 
a  loligo  cuttle  caught  he  said.  I 
warned  him  of  what  was  likely  to  hap- 
pen when  gaffing  was  on,  but  he  did 
not  care.  "Surely,"  he  said,  "I  can 
dodge  such  guess-work  as  this  must 
be,  for  so  short  a  time."  I  felt  dubi- 
ous as  to  the  result  seeing  his  white 
shirt  was  a  prominent  object  through 
his  having  such  an  open  vest  Finally 
a  cuttle  to<A  the  bait  and  as  I  drew 
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It  towards  us  the  doctor  lost  all 
thought  of  himself  and  his  adornments 
In  his  admiration  of  the  movements 
and  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  creature, 
when  in  an  instant,  as  I  gaffed  it,  the 
whole  ink  charge  struck  him  in  the 
throat  and  sadly  blackened  his  white 
habiliments. 

As  to  the  mimicry  of  these  creatures. 
In  the  summer  months,  when  really 
settled  on  the  coasts,  they  may  be 
found  by  night  on  any  colored  sea-bot- 
tom if  the  water  is  pure;  and  with  the 
necessary  appliances  they  may  be 
caught  at  such  times  on  rocks  and 
piers  jutting  into  the  sea.  But  with 
the  daylight,  if  possible,  they  make  for 
cover  or  places  with  a  dark  bottom, 
especially  where  the  large  olive  lamin- 
arlan  sea-weeds  grow,  for  here  they 
are  safe,  because  the  color  of  the  one 
can  be  so  easily  and  instantly 
mimicked  by  the  other.  On  a  dark,  un- 
decided-colored bottom  they  can  also 
manage  to  assimilate  themselves  to  Its 
hues,  and,  If  necessity  compels  them 
to  rest  on  the  brown  sands,  although 
unable  to  color  brown,  they  can  as- 
sume a  kind  of  dead  flesh  color  which 
harmonizes  extremely  well  with  their 
surroundings. 

My  last  case  will  be  the 

SKPIA    OFFICINALIS. 

These  creatures  are  plentiful  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  England  and  Ire- 
land; they  have  not  the  persistent 
skulking  and  pouncing  proclivities  of 
the  octopus,  but  often  fight  the  battle 
of  life  in  the  open  sea,  and  when  hard 
pressed  dodge  in  the  shade,  or  around 
the  comers  of  the  rocks,  and  even 
cover  themselves  with  sand,  as  the  oc- 
casion suits,  when  hiding  from  their 
enemies,  or  for  the  capture  of  food. 
They  seem  to  be  rather  susceptible  to 
cold,  and  leave  the  ehore  In  the  early 
autumn,  returning  again  to  it  with  the 
early  summer. 

Evidently  they  breed  on   the  coasts. 


as  their  dark  grape-like  eggs  are 
found  in  bunches  attached  to  stones 
and  sea-weeds,  not  far  from  land.  They 
seem  fond  of  a  mixed  diet,  as  when  In 
the  surface  of  the  sea  tbejr  will  often 
pursue  the  fishes  livln^r  there;  and  win 
sometimes  feed  ravenously  on  mackerd 
when  meshed  in  the  l^hermen's  neti; 
while  their  powerful  jaws  point  to  the 
probability  of  their  being  used*  like 
others  of  the  family,  in  crashing  up 
and  feeding  <mi  crabs  of  a  considerable 
size  when  living  on  the  sea  bottom. 

Their  eyes  are  splendid  objects  to 
look  at:  the  pupils  are  large  and  ^  t 
dark  blue  color,  each  having  a  beauti- 
ful nictitating  membrane  which  comes 
down  from  above,  bavins  gentle 
curves,  on  its  lower  edge  and  tinged  ai 
if  with  burnished  silver,  eeemlng  t» 
act  as  a  refiector  of  light.  BSyidenQy 
this  membrane  is  a  macrnifioent  sis 
rangement  in  connection  with  these 
creatures*  habits  which  require  large 
pupils  to  their  eyes  for  collect* 
ing  the  scattered  rays  of  light,  so 
as  to  see  objects  in  the  deep  water  of 
their  winter  home,  though  they  must 
needs  use  the  same  organs  when  living 
in  the  great  light  of  our  summer  seas. 
Their  mechanical  arrangement  is  not 
so  quick  as  the  winking  process  In 
biMs  and  sharks;  but  is  so  slow  thit 
it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  take  in  only 
necessary  light 

Their  ink  bag  is  very  large;  and  H 
hiding  from  their  enemies  tbey  can  fill 
a  larger  space  of  water  witb  thefar  hik 
than  any  of  the  cuttles.  It  was  from 
these  that  the  old  artists  extracted 
their  dark  coloring  matter  for  paintiBf 
their  pictures. 

They  also  possess  the  tme  cuttle 
bone,  situated  along  the  back,  whicb 
keeps  the  creature  in  form.  It  is  cooi- 
posed  mostly  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and 
by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
pkites  in  its  formation  it  always  floati 
in  the  sea.  By  this  means  an  intima- 
tion is  always   giv^i   above,  to  those 
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who  can  notice  it,  of  the  death  of 
every  one  of  the  family,  for  no 
creature  below  attempts  to  digest  it. 

Our  old  folks  used  this  cuttle  bone 
in  various  forms.  The  ladies  mixed  it 
with  their  cosmetics  for  beautifying 
the  skin  and  polishing  and  whitening 
their  teeth,  the  scholars-bef  ore  blotting- 
paper  was  invented— as  pounce  for  dry- 
ing their  ink  quickly,  and  the  lower 
classes  as  a  medicine  for  colds;  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  with 
sugar  forming  a  dose  for  a  sweat. 

This  creature  differs  fnnn  the  octo-. 
pus  in  having  ten  arms.    As  before  in- 
timated,   it    seeks    its    food  in  many 
ways.    When  it  is  hunting  in  the  open 
sea,  and   its   quarry    is   large,  at  the 
right    moment    the    whole    muscular 
force  of  these  arms  is  brought  to  bear 
on  it;  but  if  the  food  desired  is  small 
and  active,  other  tactics  are   adopted; 
and  the  two  long  tentacles  are  brought 
into  use.    We  know  nothing  in  nature 
like  it  Under  these  conditions  the  cut- 
tle takes  its  ease  as  if  asleep  on  the 
sea-bottom,  assimilating    its   color  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  surroundings. 
The  eight  arms  are  brought  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  look  like  a  miniature 
elephant's  trunk,  only  a  little  stouter. 
With  the  two  long  tentacles  contracted 
and   hidden    within   them,  on   the  ap- 
proach of  food  in  the  shape  of  a  prawn, 
small  crabs  or  small  fish,  the  two  high- 
est  or  central    arms    are    lifted;  and 
three  others  are  gently  moved  aside  so 
as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  coming 
dash  of  the  hidden  tentacles:  the  cuttle 
quietly  moves  nearer  to  or  further  from 
the  object,  so  as  to  have  it  within  the 
proper  reach  of  this  death  stroke,  and 
in   a   moment,  like  a  lightning   flash, 
sometimes   quicker   than   the  eye  can 
follow  it,  these   tentacles  are    darted 
out,  the  victim  is  caught  and  secreted 
In  the   folds   <tf  its    outer  arms,  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  merciless  beak.* 

^Sm  AlM  Lm'i  "Sea  Moocten  Unnuwked,**  p. 


In  appearance  these  are  liie  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  cuttles;  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  to  be  seen  at 
their  best  in  the  summer  months,  near 
the  shore;  their  great  beauty  seems  to 
be  especially  reserved  for  display  in  the 
deep  sea  when  sexual  affinities  are  to 
the  front,  and  then  possibly  only  for  a 
short  time. 

I  have  seen  one  of  them  with  the 
groundwork  or  principal  color  of  the 
skin  a  rich  dark  brown,  with  snow- 
white  zebra-like  markings  running  down 
across  the  body  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide  and  less  than  half  an  bich 
apart,  this  covering  the  whole  body 
and  part  of  the  arms;  the  fin  which 
surrounds  the  body  was  exquisitely 
spotted  with  white  or  yellow.  In  this 
dress  it  was  really  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive objects  I  ever  saw  in  the  sea. 

Their  mimicry  seems  easily  to  run  in 
three  colors;  brown,  yellow  and  white. 
And  the  creature  can  be  instantly 
EOmded  into  the  whole  of  them  when 
necessary.  In  the  summer  months 
they  are  very  active  in  following  young 
herrings,  sprats,  bream,  red  mullet, 
etc.;  and  these  in  the  clear  summer 
water  generally  keep  on  dark  olive, 
weedy  grounds.  In  foilowtng  them 
these  cuttles  quickly  cover  their  mantle 
a  dull  brown,  which  blends  so  well 
with  the  weeds  that  the  cuttles  aro 
very  difficult  to  be  seen;  while,  if  they 
have  to  move  out  on  the  ipray  sands 
their  white  zebra  markings  are  brought 
out  in  a  dull  form,  and  tlie  brown  is 
softened  with  yellow,  which  gives 
them  a  very  ind^nite  appearance,  and 
almost  hides  them  from  view. 

The  largest  of  these  creatures  I  ever 
saw  was  nine  inches  wide  and  about 
three  feet  long,  the  body  and  arms 
covering  sixteen  Inches,  and  the 
stretched  tentacles  the  remainder: 

In  closing  I  may  remaiic  that  there 
are  several  other  cuttles  belonging  to 
our  seas,  all  of  which  have  more  or  less 
the  power  of  mimicry.  I  might  further 
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state  that  Dajrwin  in  his  ^'Voyuge  of 
the  Beagle"  (see  page  3)  makes  some 
inrteresting  obsenrations  oo  the  discov- 
ery of  cuttles  in  a  pool  on  the  shore  of 
the  island  of  St  Jago.  From  the  facts 
stated  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  sup- 
port the  theory  of  voluntary  mimicry 
In  tills  family;  for  he  says  that  these 

The  Gootemponicy  BeTttw. 


animals  escape  detectfon  by  a  very  ex- 
traordinary chameleon-Ilk^  jKywer  of 
changing  their  colors;  and  t£bat  tbej 
vary  their  tints  acordln^  to  the  natwe 
of  the  ground  they  pass  over.  He  was 
much  amused  at  the  varlona  methods 
used  by  one  individual  to  escape  de> 
tectkm. 

MoMMoa  Uwm, 


HIS  UNCLE  DAN. 


The  summer  after  our  trying  experi- 
ences at  Sondyport— where  most  of  our 
month's  holiday  was  spent  in  turning 
away  from  the  cottage  we  had  rented 
all  the  other  families  to  whom  Mr. 
Joseph  Scorer  had  also  let  it— my  wife 
insisted  on  trying  the  east  coast  You 
see,  she  comes  from  the  north  herself, 
and  she  had,  I  think,  an  idea  that  as 
Bast  AngUa  lay  nearer  her  native  land 
than  Sussex  or  Wessex,  the  inhabi- 
tants would  be  more  likely  to  be  Im- 
bued with,  or  at  all  events  to  some  ex- 
tent tinctured  with,  some  of  the  more 
prominent  virtues.  Including  that  of 
honesty,  than  she  had  found  the  South- 
rons. These  latter  she  considered 
apoiled  by  the  annual  inrush  of  Lon- 
doners all  in  a  heap  in  August  which 
made  the  natives  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  gave  them  opportunities  for 
haymaking  of  which  it  was  altogether 
too  much  to  expect  human  nature  not 
to  take  advantage. 

We  fixed  on  Felixstowe  as  our 
headquarters,  and  with  our  last  year's 
experiences  still  very  fresh  in  our 
minds  we  naturally  reverted  to  lodg- 
ings. If  tliey  were  not  absolutely 
everything  that  could  be  desired— are 
such  to  be  found  this  side  Heaven?— 
we  could  at  all  events  leave  them  for  a 
whole  day  at  a  time  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  a  furious  father  and 
an  anxious  mother  and  a  brood  of  dis- 


tressful children  clamorincr  for 
slon  when  we  returned. 

And  if  the  Felixstowe  beach  did  not 
fully  answer  the  family  requirements 
in  the  mater  of  sand  and  poola»  tiieia 
were  compensations  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

On  the  low-lying  sandy  spit  near  the 
old  fort  was  a  soldiers*  camii,  with 
drilling  ground  and  shootiDsr-rangci, 
and  in  these  things  my  youngsters  took 
the  keenest  interest  and  delight.  They 
lay  by  the  hour  in  the  wire-grass  and 
watched  the  shooting,  and  wandcied 
over  the  butts  when  it  was  orer  and 
dug  up  treasure  trove  in  the  shape  of 
long  metal  Lee-Metford  cartridge  cases, 
and  conical  bullets  which  had  wan- 
dered wide  auMNig  the  sandhllla.  We 
bequeathed  nearly  a  cartload  of  such 
spoil  to  our  landlady  when  we  went 
home,  much  to  her  surprise  and  dis- 
gust They  were  never  tired  of  linger- 
ing through  the  canvas  streets  <rf  the 
camp,  the  houses  of  which  bore  fanci- 
ful legends  in  uncouth  charcoal  charae> 
ters,  the  marks  at  once  of  burnt  stick 
and  a  pointed,  if  none  too  polished*  wit, 
and  possibly  of  something  of  a  retali- 
atory spirit  The  ''Home  for  Lost 
Dogs"  struck  us  as  hardly  likely  to  have 
been  so  labelled  by  its  inhabitants,  but 
as  being  more  probably  a  reply  in  kM 
from  the  occupants  of  the  *^IUt  Pit" 
next  door,  or  possibly  a  la  quoqwt  fhm 
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the  "Flea  Trap,"  or  '^Monkey  House, 


»» 


or  "Cockytoo  Lodge,"  or  the  "Moo- 
grers  Parlor,"  aU  of  which  were  adja- 
cent, or  possibly  it  was  the  tangible 
evidence  of  a  midnight  raid  by  the 
"Laughing  Jaclcasses"  at  the  other  end 
of  the  camp. 

Our  young  folks  haunted  the  camp, 
and  came  to  know  it  in  all—- well,  say 
in  most  of— its  phases.    They  watched 
it  work  and  they  watched  it  play— at 
cards  and  draughts  and  dominoes,  at 
football,  cricket  and  quoits.    They  crit- 
icised its  cooking  arrangements  and  its 
various  methods  of  devouring  its  food, 
which,    I   am   bound   to  say,    tended 
rather  towards  business-like  despatch 
than  towards   elegance    of    manners. 
They  watched  it  receive  its  letters  and 
retire  into  comers  to  read  them,  and 
lie  flat  on  its  stomach  to  write  its  re- 
plies with  much  arduous  toil  of  hand 
and  tongue.      They  heard  it  sing  and 
laugh  and  grumble.      They  saw  it  re- 
cede its  modest  pay,  and  then  creep, 
dingy  and  grubby,  into  its    triangular 
darknesses,     whence,     after     a    brief 
period  of  retirement,  it  emerged  radi- 
ant in  butterfly   scarlet,   with   shining 
face,   and   plastered    hair  ornamented 
wHh   precariously    clinging    cap,   and 
then,    with   diminutive   cane    twirling 
Jauntily,    they   saw    It  atrut  proudly 
away  to  the  town  on  conquest  bent. 

Both    my    boys    were    going    to  be 
soldiers   the  moment   they    were    big 
enough.    Both  my  girls  were  going  to 
marry  soldiers  as  soon  as  they  grew 
up.    I  felt  it  my  duty  to  beg  them  to 
become,  and  to  choose,  oflBcers,  and  my 
mind  was   relieved   when   they   stated 
that  such  of  course  was  their  intention. 
But  one  morning  there  sprang  up  on 
a  vacant  plot  among  the  sand  hum- 
mocks   between    the    camp    and    the 
town,  a  sudden  mushroom  growth  of 
white  beH  tento  arranged  In  symmetri- 
cal lines  around  the  four  sides  of  a  long 
parallelogram,  with  large  square  mess 
teots  at  each  end,  and   cooking  ovens 


dug  out  of  the  sandhills  beyond  the 
Ibies.  The  work  was  executed  in  busi- 
ness-like fashion  by  soldierly  men  of 
graver  aspect  and  more  sober  mien 
than  the  light-hearted  irresponsibles  of 
the  "Rat  Trap"  and  the  "Home  for 
Lost  Dogs"  beyond,  some  of  whom 
stroHed  down  to  offer  suggestions, 
which  were  received  with  a  chilling 
lack  of  attention. 

Presently,  with  shrill  squeak  of 
many  fifes  and  much  rattle  of  kettle- 
drums, there  marched  in  from  the  sta- 
tion a  regiment  of  boy  soldiers,  the 
eldest  I  should  say  not  more  than  fif- 
teen, but  every  man  of  liiem  bearing 
himsrif  with  all  the  conscious  pride  of 
a  bemedalled  veteran  of  fifty. 

Thenceforth  the  "Bat  Trap"  and  the 
"Mongrel's  Parior"  and  the  home  of 
the  "Laughing  Jackasses"  knew  us  no 
more.  All  our  attention  was  centred 
on  the  youthful  warriors  of  the  new 
camp,  and  we  soon  came  to  know 
them  in  the  lump  as  well  as  we  had 
known  their  elders  farther  along  the 
shore. 

But  even  warriors,  in  the  lump,  are 
not  as  interesting  as  individuals;  and 
as  we  became  familiar  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  camp,  our  chief  enjoy- 
ment began  to  revolve  round  one  par- 
ticukir  little  unit  thereof. 

We  had  each  of  us  separately  been 
struck  by  him  as  they  marched  in  that 
first  day,  and  this  alone  sufllced  to 
give  him  a  place  apart  from  his  fel- 
lows In  all  our  minds.  He  was  the 
brightest-faced  youngster  in  the  regi- 
ment—brown hair,  pert  nose,  quick  blue 
eyes  which  roved  around  in  vast  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sensation  he  was  helping 
to  create,  perfect  health  and  rollicking 
humor  in  every  curve  of  his  impudent 
little  face. 

He  was  one  of  the  kettledrums,  and 
the  way  his  sticks  flashed  and  twirled 
was  a  sight  and  a  source  of  amase- 
ment  to  all  ■  beholders.  His  very  soul 
seemed  to  run  down  Into  the  points  of 
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tboae  twinkling  fltlcka,  and  his  bofWi 
dellgbt  In  the  nolee  be  could  extract 
from  bis  drum  was  baret;  veiled  be* 
neatb  tbe  xraTltr  he  considered  becom- 
ing to  a  man  of  bis  position. 

We  were  nmstantlr  meeting  him 
stndllng  out  with  the  other  men  of  bis 
corps,  and  be  always  seemed  to  be  do- 
ing the  talking  and  gesUcnlatlag  for 
the  lot  A  chance  conrersatloo  which 
we  OTerheard  as  we  came  along  the 
soft  sand  to  the  camp  one  afternoon  en- 
lightened OS  as  to  his  Dame  and  some 
of  bis  characteristics. 

Pour  of  them  were  lying  h>  a  sonny 
nook,  and  they  were  qnlte  too  much 
interested  In  themselves  to  pay  any  at 
tentlon  to  ns.  We  were  interested  too, 
and  we  trod  soft  snd  went  slow  for  the 
pnn>oee  of  hearing  the  end  <tf  their  dis- 
coeslon,  bnt  they  took  do  aivamit  no- 
tice of  us. 

"When  my  Uncle  Dan  was  at  Wat- 
terloo— "  were  the  flrat  worda  that 
reached  ns  from  our  little  kettledmm, 

"Gam,  Danny  Rendle!  Give  yer 
Uncle  Dan  a  rest  I  don't  b'llere  y' 
ain't  got  no  Uncle  Dan,"  growled  a 
dark-haired  boy. 

"Ton— dMi't—  b'lleve—  I— ain't—  got— 
no —  Uncle  —  Das, —  Jim  Foley?'  ex- 
claimed onr  yoongster.  In  a  tone  of  tlie 
moat  concentrated  amaiement. 

"Nar,"  said  the  oth».  "If  yer  have, 
why  don't  be  i>eT«  come  t'  see  yer? 
Why  don't  be  never  send  yer  nnlfn?  I 
never  seen  him,  nor  ever  heard  tell  of 
anybody  that  has,  an'  yer  never  gits 
any  letters  from  'm,  not  so  mncb  as  a 
ba'p'ny  post  card." 

"He  can't  write,  'cos  he  lost  bla  arm 
at  Watterloo." 

"Tab!  He  c'd  write  wlv  his  other 
arm,  or  wlv  bla  toes,  same  as  yon  man 
at  the  show  we  was  at.  or  he  c'd  get 
sammon  else  t'  write;  or  be  c'd  come 


I  don't  b'lleve  tbere  i 


"AU  rigbt,  Jim  Foh 


an'  I 


"Lost  both  bli  legs  at  Watterloo." 

"Hob!  on'  bis  head,  an'  his  tall.  Not 

mnch  left  oC  blm  to  brag  about    Bnt 


"I  see  It  Wotfs  tl 
yer  Uncle  Dan?  Is  t 
burled  there}" 

"Ton  git  ont  to-tUgb 
come  down  there,  ai 
yer  to  my  Unde  Don. 

"Will;  RIghtl  I'n 
meet  oU  that's  left  « 
man." 

And  then  we  had  to 
Ing,  having  kamed 
ster'a  name  waa  Dan 
he  had,  or  said  he  bai 
upon  whose  ezlsteuct 
cast  doubts. 

Without  saying  a 
young  people,  I  proD 
pleasure  of  wltnessli 
tlon  of  Jim  Foley  to 

And  I  was  there, 
the  wire-grass  of  a  n< 
for  an  hour  befue 
counted  the  time  well 

Dan  was  first  on  t 
euppMters.  Present 
strolled  up  with  thref 

"Ah,  you  there. 
Now,  Where's  yer  Ur 
his  arms  and  his  legs 
Ills  head.  aW  his  tall,  < 
of  him?  I-don't-1 
no— U  ncle— Don ." 

"Come  on!"  said  Di 
'his  tonic,  and  rolled 
tats  little  colored  shirt 
cotton,  handkerchief 
waist,  "an'  I'll  Interd 

I  am  not  going  to  ( 
I  am  old-fashioned- 
new-faahloned—  enou, 
a  fight  Is  less  demtMa 
clpals,  except  Indeed 
matters  as  blood  aik 
tbe  onlookers. 

So,  briefly,  tbe  coi 
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waned  for  a  good  ten  minntee.  Jim 
was  half  a  head  taller,  but  waa  not  so 
ckMse-knH  and  active  as  Danny,  and 
Danny  was  fired  with  the  defence  of 
the  temily  honor.  In  the  event  Jim 
measured  his  length  on  the  earth,  and 
before  he  could  rise,  Danny  bad  him 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  was  ram- 
ming his  face  into  the  sand,  while  he 
pantingly  exhorted  him  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind  in  the  matter  of  Uncle 
Dan. 

"Now,— (ram)— Jim  Foley,— (ram)— d* 
you  b'lieve— (ram)— in  my  Uncle  Dan?" 

*'N0!"  roared  Jim,  spitting  out  a 
mouthful  of  sand  as  his  head  rose. 
"You— ain*t— got— no— Uncle— Dan." 

"Then,  dan  you!  I'll  choke  you!" 
and  down  went  Jim's  face  into  the 
sand  once  more,  and  was  held  there 
so  long  that  I  began  to  fear  the  threat 
would  be  carried  out 

The  others  began  to  fear  so  too. 

"Let  him  be,  Dan  Rendle,"  said  one. 
"We  all  know  you  got  an  Uncle    Dan, 
an'  what's  it  matter  'bout  him?' 
Ho!  do— do  you?"  panted  Dan. 
No— he    ain't,"    came  in  a  muffled 
whisper  from  the  samd. 

"Well,  I  guess  you've  had  'nough  of 
him  for  one  day,  Jim  Foley,"  said  the 
victor,  giving  the  fallen  foe  a  final 
shake. 

"Don't  want  never— f  hear  his  name 
again,"  said  Jim,  sitting  up  slowly,  and 
scooping  the  sand  out  of  his  mouth 
with  his  finger. 

"All  right,"  said  Dan,  letting  down 
his  sleeves,  and  getting  into  his  tunic, 
'^hen  you  want  to  hear  from  him 
again,  you  let  me  know,  an'  I'll  'tmd 
to  it  He  told  me  to  lick  yer,  an'  I 
done  it"  and  he  marched  away  with 
his  head  in  the  air. 

Next  day,  as  we  drew  near  the  camp, 
the  shouts  end  laughter  from  the  beach 
Just  beyond  told  us  that  the  youthful 
warriors  were  at  their  ablutions,  so  we 
sat  down  to  watch  their  antics. 

They  were    having  a  right    merry 
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time,  gambolling  in  the  surf  like  a 
school  of  stranded  porpoises,  rolling, 
yelling,  chasing  one  another  with 
bunches  of  seaweed,  while  the  more 
courageous  ventured  out  up  to  their 
chins  and  essayed  the  voyage  home. 

A  ehort-cut  shout  that  was  different 
from  the  other  shouts-^s  different  as 
death  is  from  life— and  all  the  other 
shouts  died  away,  and  all  our  eyes 
turned  to  where  a  pair  of  white  arms 
were  thrashing  wildly  at  the  water 
which  closed  over  them— another  bub- 
bling cry  as  they  came  in  sight  again. 

I  had  kicked  off  my  shoes  and  shed 
my  jacket  for  a  desperaite  venture,  with 
IMtle  hope  of  success,  for  he  was  a 
long  way  out  The  sergeant  in 
charge  was  w«ding  out  up  to  his  knees, 
cursing  volubly— I  learned  afterwards 
that  he  couldn't  swim  a  stroke.  All 
the  other  youngsters  had  scuttied 
ashore  and  formed  a  shivering  fringe 
to  the  lip  of  the  tide. 

Suddenly  shouts  broke  out  from  the 
squirming  line. 

"Go  it  Danny!  You  got  him.  Keep 
up,  old  man.  'Ray!  he's  got  him. 
Danny's  got  his^.  Good  ole  Dan! 
Bight  and  tight  here  they  come,"  and 
presentiy  they  were  in  shallow  water, 
and  stood  for  breath,  Dan  with  his 
arm  round  the  other,  supporting  him, 
for  he  was  spent;  and  then  they  waded 
ashore  amid  the  shouts  of  the  boys, 
and  I  saw  that  the  other  was  Jim 
Foley,  the  unbeliever. 

And  as  they  came  slowly  through  the 
shallows  I  heard— 

"Didn't  want  you  to  drown  'fore 
you'd  seen  my  Unde  Dan,  Jim  Foley." 

"Y'ain't— got  no— Uncle  Dan,  Danny 
Bendle,"  dribbled  sturdily  from  blue- 
lipped  Jim. 

"  'Twere  him  sent  me  after  you,"  said 
Dan. 

"Gam.^'  said  Jim,  and  then  the  ser- 
geant took  them  in  custody. 

Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  con- 
duct of  littie  Dan's  deserved  more  reo- 
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ognitloo  than  it  was  like  to  get,  and, 
thinking  the  matter  over,  I  decided  on 
a  coarse  which  woald«  I  liad  recuM>n  to 
l)elieye,  give  Dan  more  satisfaction 
tlMbn  anything  else  was  likely  to  do. 

I  let  two  days  elapse,  «nd  then,  see- 
ing Dan  sitting  outside  his  tent  with  a 
circle  of  admirers  round  liim,  and  the 
recovered  Jim  playing  devil's  chorus  at 
the  door  of  his  own  tent,  I  walked  in 
past  tlie  sentries  witii  my  youngsters, 
and  requested  audience  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

That  high  ofDcial  was  absent  on 
pleasure,  but  I  was  introduced  to  a  ser- 
geant, who  happened  to  be  the  one 
who  got  his  trousers  wet  on  the  beach 
the  other  day. 

**Have  you  got  a  boy  here  named 
Bendle,  sergeant— Dan  Rendle?"  I 
aiHced. 

"We  have,  sir.    Do  you  know  him?" 

"Well,  I  know  something  about  him. 
His  Uncle  Dan—" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir;  that's  him.  There  he  is, 
'mong  all  them  byes.  He's  the  cheeky- 
looking  young  limb  in  the  middle  that* a 
doing  all  the  talking;  but  he's  a  good 
bye,  and  a  plucky  one.    I'll  call  him." 

"No,  if  you  don't  mind,  we'd  like  to 
go  to  him." 

"Right,  sir,"  and  he  led  us  across  the 
vacant  space  to  where  Danny  was 
holding  court 

"Rendle,  liere's  a  gentleman  come  to 
see  you  from  your  Uncle  Dan,"  said 
the  sergeant,  and  Danny  sprang  up  to 
the  salute  with  a  face  like  a  red  rose 
dusted  with  gold,  for  it  gleamed  all 
over-^nd  tipped  with  dew,  for  his 
eyes  sparkled  like  diamonds— wet  dia- 
monds. 

"Well,  Dan.  my  boy."  I  said,  "how 
are  you,  and  how  are  you  getting  on? 
Heard  from  Uncle  Dan  lately?" 

"No.  sir.  I  ain't,"  said  Dan.  with 
something  of  a  dazed  look  in  his  eyes. 

"Ah.  he's  not  much  of  a  writer,  is 
he,  with  his  one  arm?" 

"No,  sir,  he  aint" 


And  after  a  pause.  **Ib  he— Is  be  al 
right,  sirr 

"All  right  last  time  I  beard  from 
him,  Dan.  I  suppose  we  may  ail 
down?" 

"Surely,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  idw 
was  hovering  around.  "Now,  you  byes^ 
skedaddle.  Like  your  Imper^tficev 
hangin'  round  with  your  moutlis  wide 
open  when  Rendle  haa  visitors  friMn 
his  Uncle  Dan." 

"Well,  and  have  they  made  you  ser- 
geant yet,  Dan,  or  corporal,  or  whatr 

"No,  sir,  I  ain't  noth'n  but  Just  full 
private.  But  Tve  got  two  good-con- 
duct stripes,  an'— an'  they  aay  Fm 
t'  have  a  medal." 

"Oh,  and  what's  the  medal  fort 
Shootingr' 

"No,  sir,  fur— fur  swlmmln*,"  said 
Dan  modestiy. 

"For  savin'  a  bye's  life  at  sea  at  risk 
of  Ills  own,"  said  the  sergeant,  who 
was  still  within  earshot. 

"Oh!  how  was  that?  That's  a  great 
thing  to  have  done,  my  boy,  and  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of.  It's  not  every- 
body gets  the  chance,  or  has  the  pluck 
to  take  advantage  of  it." 

It  was  the  sergeant,  however,  wtio 
told  us  the  story  and  pointed  out  Jhn 
Foley,  still  sitting  in  the  door  Of  his 
tent  and  straining  eyes  and  ears  our 
way,  as  the  "fullish  bye  what  didn't 
know  enough  to  keep  inside  his  depth, 
and  spiled  me  a  pair  o'  new  trousen* 
he  did  too.  forbye,  wi'  his  fulUshness." 

We  stopped  chatting  with  Dan  for 
close  on  half  an  hour.  He  told  os  all 
that  he  knew,  and  a  great  deal  that  he 
thought,  about  a  sham  fl^ht  with  the 
soldiers  in  the  other  camp  that  was  t» 
come  off  in  the  marshes  that  nlglit, 
fuid  strongly  advised  us  to  be  iveseot 
It  was  to  be  a  slap-up,  real  banging 
affair,  and  wouldn't  they  just  make  a 
noise!  He  showed  us  Inside  his  tent 
which  he  shared  with  live  others,  and 
all  his  belongings,  and  led  us  past  Jim 
Foley,  with  his  nose  up  and  his  head 
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in  the  air,  to  the  mess  tent,  and  finally, 
after  we  had  taken  leave  of  the  ser- 
geanft,  and  begged  his  acceptance  of 
half^-crown,  he  coodacted  ns  proudly 
past  the  sentries  and  said  good-bye, 
and  stood  loolting  after  as,  with  his 
right  hand  firmly  clasped  on  a  five- 
shilling  piece,  and  an  expression  of 
face  that  was  strangely  compounded  of 
gratitude  and  mystlficatioo. 

When  we  strolled  up  to  camp  next 
day  Dan  was  on  sentry  duty  at  the 
front  entrance.  There  ipvere  a  score  of 
the  town  boys  regarding  him  en- 
viously, and  he  would  not  permit  him- 
self so  much  as  the  flicker  of  an  eyelid 
from  the  straight  path  of  duty.  Hhi 
eyes  shone  on  us  like  blue  diamonds, 
and  I  got  a  fleeting  impression  of  a 
slight  tremor  of  the  under  part  of  the 
left  eye-cup;  but  the  little  warrior 
sternly  nipped  the  flower  of  friendship 
in  the  bud,  and  remained  as  immobile 
as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  barrel  of 
his  musket  and  had  been  cast  in  gun- 
metal. 

The  next  day  we  begged  leave  for 
him  for  the  afternoon,  and  carried  him 
off  in  a  carriage  and  pair  for  a  drive 
round  the  countryside,  and  home  to  our 
lodgings  to  tea,  and  we  all  delighted  in 
him  greatly.  My  youngest  boy  desired 
forthwith  to  be  put  into  a  soldier's 
orphanage,  that  he  might  begin  to  em- 
ulate the  deeds  of  Danny  the  Oreat, 
and  his  mother  had  to  be  at  much 
pains  to  explain  to  him  that  on  several 
counts  he  was  not  at  present  eligible. 

Dan  chattered  away  most  entertain- 
ingly of  his  soldiering  experiences,  as- 
serted that  they  had  licked  the  big  fel- 
lows all  to  fits  in  the  marshes  the 
other  night  aqd  dilated  at  consider- 
able length  on  the  great  time  they  had 
had  at  the  canteen,  when  he  bad  had 
his  Uncle  Dan's  health  drunk  with  full 
honors  in  forty  bottles  of  ginger  beer. 
'*But  I  ain't  spent  all  the  money  yet," 
he  said  with  a  deprecatory  glance  at 
me. 


But  when  I  hinted  that  money  was 
meant  to  be  spent,  and  was  apt  to 
bum  holes  in  boys'  pockets  if  kept  too 
long— a  proposltioQ  which  made  my 
ofwn  youngsters  prick  up  their  ears— 
and  endeavored  to  draw  him  out  on  the 
use  to  which  the  balance  was  to  be  put, 
he  rapidly  changed  the  subject,  and  I 
forbore  to  worry  him. 

I  was  very  curious  to  know  if  my 
own  surmises  as  to  Dan's  Uncle  Dan 
were  anywhere  near  the  mark,  and 
when  my  wife  was  putting  the  younger 
children  to  bed  I  told  the  others  to  run 
down  4o  fhe  beach  while  Dan  and  I 
had  a  talk. 

"Now,  Danny,  my  man,  tell  me  about 
your  Uncle  Dan,"  I  began  when,  we 
were  alone.    **Where  does  he  live?" 

He  looked  at  me  very  straight  for  the 
space  of  a  minute,  as  though  debating 
in  his  own  mind  whether  to  unload 
himself  or  not,  and  then  said  briefly: 

''I  ain't  got  no  Uncle  Dan." 

It  was  so  exactly  what  I  expected 
that,  after  all  that  had  passed,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  a  shout  of  laughter,  at 
which  he  knitted  his  brows  and 
blinked  quickly,  and  I  saw  that  I  had 
hurt  him.    I  stretched  out  my  hand. 

*'You  must  excuse  me,  old  OMin,"  I 
said,  "but  that  was  exactly  what  I 
imagined,"  at  which  a  look  of  relief 
came  over  his  face.  ''And  yet  you 
fought  Jim  Foley  because  he  cast 
doubts  on  Uncle  Dan,  and  you  went  in 
after  Jim  because  your  Uncle  Dan  sent 
you?" 

"Gosh!"  said  Danny,  and  looked  upoo 
me  as  a  wizard. 

'*Tell  me  all  about  it,  Danny.  Per- 
haps  I  can  help." 

*'WeU,  sir,  it  were  like  this,"  he  said 
stoutly;  '*all  the  other  chaps  had  sisters 
and  cousins  and  aunts  and  things,  and 
I  never  had  nobody,  and  I  felt  kind  of 
out,  and  I  just  made  up  Uncle  Dan  to 
be  upsides  with  'em.  An'  I  made  him 
just  as  I'd  ha'  liked  to  ha'  had  him  if 
I'd  had  him  really.    Bin  at  Watterloo, 
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an*  lost  his  arm  an'  his  le^  an'  all  the 
rest  of  it  An'— an'— "  and  there  was 
liie  suspicion  of  a  shamefaced  break  in 
the  clear  little  voice— "an'  I  tried  to  do 
things  as  I  thought  he'd  ha'  like  me  to 
do  'em.  An'  it  done  me  good,  sir,  bo 
what's  the  odds?' 

"Danny,"  I  said,  "you're  a  little 
trump.  Now  tell  me  one  other  thing. 
What  were  you  saving  the  rest  of  that 
money  for?" 

"I  were  goin'  to  write  myself  some 
letters  from  Uncle  Dan,"  he  said,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"Well  now,  Danny,  I'm'  going  to 
make  a  proposal  to  you.  You've  got  no 
Uncle  Dan,  and  you  want  one  badly, 
to  be  upsides  with  the  other  fellows. 
Will  you  let  me  be  your  Uncle  Dan  and 
look  after  you  a  bit?" 

The  blue  eyes  q;>arkled  like  dia- 
monds, and  filled  suddenly,  and  his 
head  went  down  into  his  arms  on  the 
table  and  he  sobbed  silently  for  the 
space  of  two  minutes—an  emotion  that 
I  should  imagine  was  very  foreign  to 
him— and  my  heart  rejoiced  exceedingly 
that  this  happy  thought  had  been  given 
to  it 

I  have  never  had  one  moment's 
cause  to  regret  my  self-election  to  the 
post  of  Dan's  Uncle  Dan,  nor,  I  think, 
has  Danny. 

We  corresponded  with  him  regularly 
and  visited  him  frequently  in  barracks 
when  the  regiment  went  home,  and 
found  more  to  like  in  him  every  time 
we  saw  him. 

All  that  happened  some  years  ago. 
Before  me  on  my  desk  as  I  write  lies 
a  letter  dated  from  Omdurman,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1898: 

"Dear  'Uncle  Dan' "  (since  he  came 
to  years  of  understanding    Dan   has 
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never  omitted  the  quotation  marks),— 
"We  had  a  tough  time,  as  you  win 
have  seen  from  the  papers;  but  I  came 
through  all  right  They've  made  me 
full  sergeant"  (he  was  Just  turned 
twenty-two),  "and  I'm  down  tfx  the 
y.G.  But  it  was  nothing.  My  sergeant 
(Braden,  I've  told  you  about  him)  was 
alongside  me  in  the  charge.  We  came 
CO  one  nasty  bit  of  ground  where  we 
had  to  jump  our  horses  in  and  out,  and 
not  too  much  room,  and  the  fuisies 
slashing  and  shooting  and  howltaig 
like"  (there  is  a  word  carefully  inked 
over  here  and  "mad"  written  in  above 
it).  "Braden's  horse  went  down  In  a 
heap,  and  him  with  it  I  was  next  him, 
and  I  saw  it  was  only  the  horse  was 
hurt  The  black  and  white"  (another 
word  carefully  inked  over  and  "der- 
vishes" written  in  above  it)  "came 
down  on  us  like  hall"  (this  word  had 
also  undergone  revision),  and  began 
chop-chopping  away— and  I  can  tdl 
you  their  swords  do  cut  My  horse  wis 
a  brick,  and  danced  about  round 
Braden  till  he  got  on  to  his  feet  a^ain. 
Then  we  made  a  dash  at  the  blacks 
and  hurt  several  of  them,  I  believe; 
and  then  the  lieutenant  came  back  for 
us  with  a  so(Hre  of  the  boys  and  we 
came  out  right  except  for  a  few  cuts 
more  or  less.  Everybody  says  it  was 
a  fine  bit  of  work,  for  they  were  3,0(K) 
and  we  not  over  400.  Everybody  Is 
talking  of  Colonel  Macdonald.  He  did 
the  hardest  fighting  of  the  day.  He 
rose  from  the  ranks,  and  I'm  going  to 
do  the  same. 
"Love  to  all.  Yours  very  gratefully, 
Dan  Bendle  (Sergt,  V.C.)." 
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I  am  proud  to  remember  that  I  am 
Dan  Bendle's  Unde  Dan  by  adoption, 
and  I  think  it  likely  I  shall  be  prouder 
yet 

He  sprang  from  nowiiere  in  partleu- 
lar,  but  I  thkik  he  will  go  far. 

/oJbf»  OdwnAssi. 
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A'  sketch  '*from  near  at  hand"  has 
not  the  same  meaning  when  we 
are  speaking  of  Mrs.  Gladstone  as 
when  we  were  speaking  of  her  illnstrl- 
ons  husband.  There  Is  in  her  case  no 
distorting  medium  of  political  or  theo- 
logical prepossession.  Her  character, 
though  not  essentially  slmi^er  than 
was  his  to  those  who  judged 
him  simply  or  who  saw  him  dose, 
was  less  open  to  the  possibility 
of  misconstruction.  A  life  of  wifely 
devotion  and  of  large-hearted  benefi- 
cence is  attractive,  and  Is  intelligible 
to  everybody.  But  if  the  world  at  large 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  nature  of 
the  life,  those  who  were  nearest  knew 
best  the  completeness  of  the  devotion 
and  the  true  warmth  and  largeness  of 
the  heart 

In  writing  of  her  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  treat  separately  the  two  pur- 
poses between  which  her  life  was  di- 
vided; but  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  it  was  the  instinctive  skill  with 
which  lAe  dovetailed  the  two  into  one 
another,  throwing  her  whole  soul  into 
each,  and  never  allowing  one  to  mar 
the  completeness  of  the  other.  It  was 
interesting  to  compare  her  in  this  re- 
spect with  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  also 
lived  two  very  full  llves^  in  public  af- 
fairs and  in  study;  but  though  the  en- 
ergy was  the  same,  the  way  in  which 
it  worked  was  as  different  as  pos- 
sible. His  life  was  one  of  the  strictest 
order  and  method.  So  far  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  public  business  allowed,  every 
five  minutes  was  apportioned.  With  her 
impvUw  took  the  place  of  method.  She 
had  even  a  horror  (in  every  one  but  in 
him)  of  what  she  would  have  called 
"red  tape."  The  framework  of  her 
days  was  given  by  his  needs;  but  when 
these  were  satisfied  the  rest  was  a 
rush  of  multifarious    occupations    not 


laid  out  before,  but  growing  one  out  of 
another.  She  was  indefatigable  with 
her  pen.  She  forgot  nobody  and  noth- 
ing in  which  her  sympathy  was  <Mice 
enlisted,  and  she  had  a  genius  for 
making  every  expedition  of  charity 
yield  double  and  treble  fruit  by  kind 
things  got  in  by  this  way.  Her  care  of 
her  husband  began  with  their  married 
life.  He  had  already  been  in  Parlia- 
ment seven  years,  had  been  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  was  within  a  few 
months  of  entering  on  the  apprentice- 
ship at  the  Board  of  Trade  which  de- 
termined the  chief  interest  of  a  large 
part  of  his  political  Ife.  His  health 
which,  thanks  to  her  watchfulness  and 
his  own  temperate  end  ordered  life, 
stood  him  in  good  stead  for  so  many 
years,  was  not  In  the  beginning  such 
as  to  exempt  him  from  the  need  of 
considerable  care.  The  beautiful  verses 
have  been  often  quoted  In  which  his 
friend  Sir  Francis  Doyle  drew  the  pic* 
ture  of  what  the  wife  of  such  a  man 
should  be,  and  it  was  more  than  a 
poet's  dream.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  much  he  owed  in  freedom  for 
his  proi>er  work,  in  the  peace  and 
strength  that  come  from  sympathy,  to 
••his  answering  spirit-bride."  Her 
efforts  were  unresting,  and  rarely  un- 
successful, to  economize  his  strength 
and  time  by  giving  him  all  the 
comfort  of  home  and  none  of 
its  worries.  It  is  a  touching  wit- 
ness in  a  small  matter,  to  the  mas- 
ter-puriK>se,  that  in  the  wanderings  of 
her  falling  life  one  of  the  very  last 
fancies  which  expressed  itself  in  intel- 
ligible words  was  that  a  carriage 
which  should  have  been  ready  for  him 
was  after  time.  She  scolded  the  nurse 
and  sent  urgent  messages,  and  then 
turning,  as  she  thought,  to  him,  with 
her  old  tact,  changing  her  voice  that  he 
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might  not  guess  that  there  was  any  de- 
lay (H*  difficulty,  said  "Shail  you  be 
ready  soon  to  start,  darting?'*  Within 
his  own  house  and  without  it,  as  to* 
wards  servants,  as  towards  his  chil- 
dren, his  guests,  everything  tliat  could 
burden  him  was  deftly  and  without  his 
consciousness  taken  upon  her  shoul- 
ders. She  remembered  faces  better 
than  he  did,  and  could  save  him  some- 
times from  giving  unintended  offense. 
She  was  his  constant  companion  in  so- 
ciety, on  visits,  at  political  gatherings, 
always  on  the  watch  to  help  or  shield 
him,  and  charming  friends,  great  and 
humble,  by  her  gracious  and  cordial 
manner.  In  his  study  at  Hawarden 
(the  **Temple  of  Peace"),  and  even  (n 
his  official  room  in  Downing  Street 
when  he  was  alone,  she  had  her  own 
table  and  was  busy  silently  writing. 
And  he  leaned  upon  her  greatly.  She 
was  not  a  great  reader  but  by  nature 
a  politician,^  but  she  had  a  very  keen 
and  quick  Intelligence,  excellent  natu- 
ral memory,  a  woman's  wit  in  piercing 
things  together,  and  an  absorbing  in- 
terest in  what  interested  him.  There 
were  no  secrets  between  them,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  impulsive  and  sympathetic 
nature,  she  was  his  most  discreet  con- 
fidante. *'She  has  known  every  secret," 
we  are  told  he  said,  "and  has  never  be- 
trayed one."  When  apart,  they  cor- 
responded daily,  and  his  letters  to  her 
are  a  complete  record  of  his  thoughts 
and  aims. 

We  may  measure  how  complete- 
ly she  lived  for  and  in  her  care  of  him 
by  the  collapse  of  vital  force  which  she 
showed  'When  his  public  life  with 
its  heavy  calls  upon  her  ceased 
abruptly  six  years  ago.  She  rallied 
a  good  deal  as  soon  as  his  ill- 
ness brought  back  the  old  preoccupa- 
tions, but  after  May  28,  1808,  she  was 


never  herself  again.  Her  life  was  over. 

When  we  speak  of  her  charitable 
work  we  naturally  think  in  the  first  In- 
stance of  movements  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  in  which  she  was  a  pioneer  or 
gave  the  first  effective  impulse.  Such 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Newport 
Market  Refuge,  which  was  due  to  her 
initiation.  She  got  together  the  com- 
mittee which  found  the  disused 
slaughter-houses  in  Soho  in  which  the 
Refuge  was  first  established,  and 
partly  by  means  of  meetings,  at  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  partly  by  endless 
•personal  correspondence,  and  by  ap- 
peals through  The  Times,  she  raised  the 
funds  both  for  the  start  and  for  the 
subsequent  developments.  It  was  a 
new  departure  in  the  effort  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  the  rtielterieis 
wanderer  at  night  in  the  streets  cl  Lon- 
don. At  that  time  only  a  few  of  the 
workhouses  had  even  opened  casual 
wards  and  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  distinguish  those  whom  misfortune 
had  made  for  the  moment  homeless 
from  the  inveterate  and  professioDal 
tramp.  It  had  its  marked  effect  on 
public  opinion  and  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Poor  Law  administnition,  and 
it  was  the  precursor  of  the  many  other 
refuges  since  opened,  which  aim  at 
helping  those  who  are  capable  of  being 
really  helped. 

Another  institution,  tAao  the  first  of 
its  kind,  which  owed  its  conception  and 
commencement  to  her,  is  the  Free  Con- 
valescent Home  so  long  located  at 
Woodford  HalL  That,  like  the  Indus- 
trial school  attached  to  the  Newport 
Market  Refuge  and  her  own  Orphan- 
age for  Boys  at  EUiwarden,  grew  out 
of  the  needs  of  which  she  had  had  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  IxMidMi  Hospi- 
tal during  the  great  cholera  epidemic 
in  1867.    There  were  two  novelties  in 


>So  far  as  heredity  goee  ebe  Bhoald  bare  had  In 
her  the  elementfl  of  a  politician,  for  her  grand> 
mother  (Qithorine,  Lady  BrayDrooke.)  waa  the 
itoter  of  one  Prime  Mlniater  (Lord  QreovUle),  the 


daufbtcr  of  another  (Mr.  QrwiTmc),  and  the  flnt 
coaain  of  a  third,  the  greateai  of  tliem  (Mr. 
Pitt). 
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her  scheme:  the  absence  of  nomination, 
payment,  etc.,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  Convalescent  Home  to  a  great  hos- 
pital. As  Mrs.  Gladstone  had  been  its 
foundress,  so  she  watched  over  it,  vis- 
iting it  constantly,  and  taking  the  larg- 
est part  in  the  labor  of  raising  funds 
for  its  support  Till  the  end  of  her 
London  life  every  Monday  afternoon 
saw  her  on  her  way  to  Whitechapel  to 
sit  on  the  committee  at  the  Lcmdon 
Hospital,  by  which  cases  to  be  drafted 
to  it  were  selected. 

These  institutions— and  others  might 
be   added—bear   witness   to   the  fore- 
sight, resource  and  energy   which  she 
carried  into  all  her  works   of  charity; 
but  by  themselves  they  give  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  warmth  and  large- 
ness of  heart  of  which  they  were  only 
one  channel.    The    touching    telegram 
from  the  Queen  "She  was  always  kind 
to  me,"  if  it  says  much  of  the  simplic- 
ity and  true  womanliness  of  the  Boyal 
sender,  is  also  a  striking  testimony  to 
the    personality    of    her  of    whom    it 
speaks.      She  had  profound  reverence 
Gike  her  husband,  a  good  old-fashioned 
reverence)  for  the  Queen's  high  office, 
and  a  most  affectionate  loyalty  to  her 
person,  but  what  stood  out  most  in  the 
Queen's  own  memory  was  her  power 
of  simple  human  sympathy  in  the  sor- 
rows which    do   not    reiq)ect  persons. 
Suffering  in  any  form  and  in  any  rank 
appealed  at  once  to   her  motherly  in- 
stinct In  the  cholera  wards  of  the  Lon- 
don  Hospital,*   among   the   distressed 
operatives   in   the    Lancashire    cotton 
famine,  as  in  any  hillside  cottage  in 
her  own   neighborhood   at  Hawarden, 
she  was  always  first  to  be  on  the  spot 
where  there  was  distress  or  calamity. 
She  never  bad  a  thought  of  personal 
risk  or  trouble  or  fatigue.  It  struck  no 
one  as  anything  but  what  was  natural 
in  her  that  in  the  first  hours  after  Mr. 

<It  WM  here  that  ahe  nuule  the  aoqaalBtanee 
mud  learned  the  worth  of  her  Ufe-looc  Mend  and 
mnneellor  In  good  works,  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 


Gladstone's  death  slie  should  have 
driven  up  the  village  to  comfort  the 
new-made  widow  of  a  collier  who  had 
been  killed  that  morning  in  a  mining 
accident 

She  had  an  untiring  and  a  graphic 
pen,    as    relations    and    friends    had 
season   to   know,  especially   any   who 
were    in    trouble,    or  whom  she    felt 
would  like  to  be  remembered;  but  the 
bulk  of  her  large  corresiK>ndence  was 
on  cases  of  distress  put  before  her.    A 
characteristic  story  occurs  to  me,  both 
of  her  impulsive  ways  and  of  the  wide 
net  which  she  oast  for  objects  of  char- 
ity.   She  was  travelling  down  to  Wood- 
ford.    The    footman    had    taken    her 
tteket  when  she  started,  and  she  had  no 
money,  having  left  her  purse  at  home, 
or  (as  she  often  did)  emptied  it      On 
the  way  she  entered  into  conversation 
with  a  sad-looking  young  lady  in  the 
carriage  and  learned,  by   degrees,  her 
trouble— a   sick    husband    whom    she 
was    Just    sending    off     for    a    voy- 
age   to   Australia   as    a   chance    for 
his    life,  but    whom    she    could    not 
afford,  to  accompany.      In  the  inter- 
est of  the  story  she  overran  her  sta- 
tion. As  she  got  out  remembering  that 
she  had  no   money,    she   borrowed  a 
shilling  of  her  travelling  companion, 
and  then  gave  her  her  address  in  St 
James's  Square  and  asked  her  to  call, 
telling  her  that  she  would  see  what 
could  be  done  for  her.    The  same  even- 
ing, at  a  smart  dinner,  she  told  the 
story  with  such  effect  that  with  her 
own  promised  contribution,  enough  was 
promised  to  pay  the  second  passage  to 
Australia.    Next    morning    the  young 
wife  came,  and  with  her  to  the  door 
her  husband,  who  was  afraid  she  might 
have  been  hoaxed,  but  she  was  warmly 
received,  and  the  story  being  fully  veri- 
fied, she  was  made  happy  by  being  en- 
abled to  accompany  her  husband  on  his 
voyage. 

Even  a  large  and  a  warm  heart  are 
not  such   uncommon  gifts,   but   they 
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were  combined  in  Mrs.  Gtodstone  with 
some  rare  powers  of  command  and  of 
attraction.  As  a  girl  she  had  had  her 
own  way.  Losing  her  father  in  her  in- 
fancy and  with  a  mother  in  deepening 
ill-health,  adored  by  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, among  whom  she  was  the  leading 
spirit,  the  idol  of  humbler  neighbors, 
she  started  under  the  conditions  which, 
without  the  nobler  impulses  and  the 
great  attachment  which  moulded  her 
life,  might  have  developed  a  character 
of  mere  self-wilL  She  had  a  great  in- 
sight into  motive  and  character.  In  her 
charitable  undertakii>gs  she  was  singu- 
larly fcMTtunate  in  her  chief  agents, 
which  means,  generally,  singularly 
wise  in  selecting  and  skilful  in  hand- 
ling them.  She  commanded  confidence 
by  her  promptness,  courage  and  unerr- 
ing instincts.  And  she  was  very  at- 
tractive to  people  of  all  ranks  and  posi- 

Oood  Word!. 


tions.  This  iwas  partly  the  resuH  of 
her  perfect  manner,  her  beauty  which 
lasted  to  the  end,  her  simple  exhibition 
of  natural  feeling;  but  there  was  also 
eomethhig  that  touched  people  more 
closely.  It  is  difficult  to  deflnew  Thoui^ 
she  was  a  r^igious  woman,  it  would 
be  scarcely  true  to  say  that  there  was 
in  her  that  visible  sense  of  another 
world  which  to  those  who  saw  him 
dose  was  such  a  key  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's life.  But  there  was  a  remark- 
able absence  of  what  we  describe  often 
by  the  term  "worldliness.'*  There  was 
not  only  transparent  simplicity  of  mo- 
tive and  indifference  to  the  world's 
standards  and  luxuries  and  ambMoDs; 
there  was  what  is  very  rare  indeed, 
complete  forgetfulneas  of  self.  She 
lived  entirely  for  others.  It  waa  a  Ufto 
of  continuous  self-sacrifice— a  life  to 
attract  and  a  life  to  fnapire. 

B.  O.  WUisham. 


SHE  IS  MY  LOVB. 


(In  the  measure  of  the  original  Irish  Gaelic  Love  Song.) 

She  is  my  love  beyond  all  thought. 
Though  she  hath  wrought  my  deepest  dole; 

Yet  dearer  for  the  cruel  pain 
Than  one  who  fain  would  make  me  whole. 

She  is  my  glittering  gem  of  gems. 
Who  yet  contemns  my  fortune  bright; 

Whose  cheek  but  glows  with  redder  scorn 
Since  mine  has  worn  a  (Stricken  white. 

iShe  Is  my  sun  and  moon  and  star. 

Who  yet  so  far  and  cold  doth  keep, 
She  would  not  even  o'er  my  bier 

One  tender  tear  of  pity  weep. 


Into  my  heart  unsought  she  came, 
'A  wasting  flame,  a  haimtlog  care; 

Into  my  heart  of  hearts,  ab,  why? 
And  left  a  sigh  forever  there. 

Alfred  Perceval 


Tb«  Spectator. 
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THE  STORY  OF  TU-PHU.* 


The   other    day,  at  the   Bxposltioii, 
tired  and    irritated  by    all  the    hard 
knocks  I  had  got  in  the  Bue  de  Paris, 
I  turned  aside,  and  dragged  the  friend 
who  was  with  me  away  toward  the  one 
garden  within  the    limits   of    the  im- 
mense fair:— the  oasis  of  the  Trocadero. 
It  is  really    a    cool    comer.    Under 
every  plane-tree  there  is  a  little  lake, 
and   abont  the  lake   there    are    little 
shrubs,  and  hard  by  the  shrubs  there 
are  little  kiosks  hung  with  Chinese  lan- 
terns, and    in   every   kiosk    there  are 
pretty  women  with  little  bits  of  hands 
who  serve  you   in  gaily-painted   little 
cups  a  kind  of  wine  that  smells  of  the 
precious  wood  off  which  it  has  been 
drawn.    It  is  not  precisely  the  free  air 
of    heaven    which    breathes   through 
these  kiosks  and  over  these  lakes  and 
shrubs,  but   a    kind    of    heavily  per- 
fumed imitation  thereof,  amid  whose 
mingled  odors  you  dlstinguisli  those  of 
sak6,  sandal-wood  and  roses.       It  all 
seems  to  emanate  from  the  figure  of  a 
gigantic  bonze,  the  waving  of  whose 
fan  would  suffice  to  freshen  the  entire 
air  of  the  Trocadero.    It  is  the  best 
place  in  all  the  show  for  snatching  a 
bit  of  rest  and  refreshment. 

"Ah,  here's  a  spot  to  dream  in!*'  said 
my  friend.    "Let  us  sit  down." 

He  is  an  old  pupil  of  the  School  of 
Oriental  Languages— a  graduated 
drag(m€/n.  He  knows  Arabic  and  Ghi- 
nese,  but  he  contents  himself  with 
knowing  them,  and  he  lives  in  Paris. 

We  settled  ourselves  in  the  shade  of 
an  elm-tree— the  uttermost  leaves  of 
one  of  whose  drooping  branches  waved 
over  us  like  a  hand— and  gazed  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  landscape  dotted  with 
kio^s,  incessantly  visited  and  quitted 
by  an  idle  crowd  amused  by  the  sham 
f  oreignness  of  the  whole  arraogement. 

*TniBslate4  for  The  Llrloff  Age. 
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**We  may  cultivate  them  to  the  bitt^ 
end,"  murmured  my  friend;  "but  the 
Chinese  will  never  understand  the 
French.  To  begin,  they  have  no  con* 
ception  of  the  meaning  of  one  word 
which  is  forever  upon  our  lips.  Our 
broad  expression  Fraternity,  represents 
with  them  an  unfathomable  abyss.  We 
are  the  'River  of  Burope'  which 
broadens  out  into  smooth  shallow 
pools,  while  China  is  a  bottomless 
well.  Woe^  to  the  man  who  peeps  over 
the  Great  Wall  and  thinks  he  will  have 
a  drink  out  of  that  well.  He  is  done 
for— or  he  soon  will  be.  'Tis  precisely 
what  is  happening  in  China  at  this 
moment" 

"Do    you  mean    this  revolt  of  the 
Boxers?" 

"Over    there,"    my  friend   went  on 
dreamily,  "there  are  450,000,000  peofHe 
thoroughly  imbued  with  their  own  tra- 
ditional   beliefs— a   hcMrde  of   fanatics 
prepared  to  suffer  all  things  for  the  re- 
ward   of  eternal    life.      Drunk    with 
hatred,    they    are    snuffing    out    our 
steamboats,  tearing  up  our  railways, 
and,  in  a  word,  rejecting  our  civiliza- 
tion." 
"And  do  you  approve  their  doings?" 
"As  a  student  of  the  languages  and 
poetry  of  the  East,  I  should  answer, 
*The    modem    man    sees  and  judges 
these    things    differently.'    The   whole 
province  of  Pe-Chi-Li   is   up   in  arms, 
crying  'Death  to  the  foreigner!'     And 
you  will  see  that  the  contagion  will 
spread,  and  that  other  provinces  will 
follow  suit      Meanwhile  the  Chinese 
populace    everyrwhere    applauds     with 
enthusiasm  the  revolt  of  the  secret  so- 
cieties—the Pure  Tea  League,  and  the 
League  of  the  Golden  Bell,  and  the 
League  of  the  Bed  Lantern.  The  ranks 
of  the  Boxers   are   swollen  at   every 
step,    by    the    accession  of  organized 
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partisans.  They  will  80<»i  constitute  a 
multitude  against  which  nothing  can 
stand.  But,  hold,"  added  my  comrade 
suddenly,  ''There's  Ly-P6  making  signs 
to  me.    Let's  go  and  'interview'  him!" 

We  saluted  a  small  yellow  gentie- 
man  with  the  face  of  a  wooden  doll, 
wearing  a  long  overcoat  and  a  tall  hat 
several  sizes  too  large  for  him,  who 
was  twirling  an  umbrella  between  thin 
and  rather  tremulous  fingers.  He  was 
on  the  terrace  of  one  of  the  kiosks, 
and  had  ordered  a  glass  of  sak6  wine 
which  he  seemed  greatiy  to  relish. 

He  smiled  when  my  friend  introduced 
me  and  immediately  begad  talking 
about  the  Annales  and  another  periodi- 
cal called  the  Neapolitan  Ice,  with  the 
zest  of  a  true  Parisian.  My  com- 
panion looked  amused. 

"Ly-P6,"  he  whispered  to  me,  "is  a 
■dealer  in  curios;  but  he  can  tell  you  a 
capital  Chinese  story  while  selling  you 
a  statuette!" 

We  spoke  of  the  Boxers  of  course, 
and  Ly-P6  said  with  a  slight  contrac- 
tion of  his  pencilled  brows:  "It  is  a 
most  unjust  war.  We  are  patriots  as 
well  as  you  and  you  are  crowding  our 

country." 

"But  for  the  good  of  China"— I  rashly 
began.  Ly-P6  became  a  shade  yel- 
lower. It  was  perhaps  his  way  ot 
turning  pale. 

"You  mean  by  tliat  the  happiness  of 
China?  And  If  so,  do  you  think  you 
have  chosen  the  best  way  to  secure  it?" 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  re- 
sumed with  energy: 

"You  talk  of  civilization,  why  should 
you  wish  to  destroy  ours  and  impose 
a  new  code  of  morals?  Are  there  not 
a  good  many  Frenchmen,  men  whose 
only  desire  Is  to  live  as  we  Chinese 
have  always  lived,  beside  the  graves 
of  their  ancestors,  rooted  In  the  soil, 
and  drawing  their  nutriment  from  It?" 

"Have  you  any  chance  of  winning  in 
the  struggle?" 

'Who  knows?     The  soul  of  Europe 
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is  young,  rich  in  energy,  eager  to  ex- 
tend its  sphere,  but  it  may  be  follow- 
ing a  deceitful  mhrage  which  will  nul- 
lify all  the  power  of  its  cannon.  It  may 
stumble  over  a  pebble;  a  mere  act  <^ 
weakness  in  a  day  of  conflagnitiosi 
may  place  it  In  the  power  of  the  bar- 
barian. Unfortunately  Burope  belleyes 
in  death." 

Atheistical  Burope?" 
Dangerously    atheistical,     I     grant 
you,  in  its  new  political  formulas." 

"Ah,"  cried  the  Chinaman  with  a  Ti- 
slonary  look,  "how  admhrable  are  the 
religions  which  altogether  eupprew 
death!" 

"Listen!"  whispered  my  friend,  ''he's 
going  to  tell  us  a  story!" 

"Permit  me,"  conitinued  M.  Ly-P6, 
"to  relate  the  legend  of  the  philosopher 
Tu-Phu.  There  are  a  good  many  Tu- 
Phus  in  China  and  I  leave  you  to  Judge 
what  may  be  expected  of  an  incalcu- 
lable number  of  men  who  care  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  the  thing  about 
which  you  are  most  anxious— I  mean 
death.  You  smile,  but  let  me  tell  yon 
that  those  who  fight  without  hope  will 
end  one  day  by  fighting  badly;  and  on 
that  day  it  will  be  all  over  with  the 
Western  world. '  Your  locomotives  will 
be  useless  then,  your  military  power 
broken,  but  our  descendants  will  still 
believe  in  the  Paradise  of  Buddha. 
Happiness  is  not  for  the  nations  who 
know  how  to  live,  but  for  the  race  that 
do  not  expect  to  die.  I  drink  to  your 
very  good  health,"  added  M.  Ly-P6 
with  a  French  gesture. 

He  turned  his  bead-like  eyes  toward 
the  garden  and  surveyed  the  littie  lake 
and  the  little  kiosks  with  their  gay 
lanterns  and  their  airy  bells,  then  de- 
posited his  wine-cup  upon  the  stand 
beside  him,  clasped  his  hands  about 
his  umbrella  and  went  on  softly: 

"The  Chinese  are  a  very  religious 
people  and  they  have  organized  secret 
societies  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preserving    the    nationfd    faith.    The 
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most  Important  of  these  oi 
is  that  of  the  Fi0ts  of  Patrlottom— 
what  you  call  the  Boxers.  The  phil- 
osopher Ta-Phu  was  a  very  good  man 
and  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  societies 
in  question. 

*'He  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  one 
night  he  believed  himself  to  have  died. 
He  lay  motionless  in  a  ditch  and  the 
peaaaots  from  a  neighboring  farm  had 
already  wrapped  him  in  a  shroud. 

"Then  a  bonze  who  happened  to  be 
passing  called  out  to  him:  'Have  yon 
no  pluck?  Don't  lie  there  and  rot,  but 
get  up!' 

'Can  one  conquer  death?' 
'A  sage  can  do  anything!' 

"The  bonze  then  gathered  some 
herbs,  which  he  first  crushed  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand  and  then  laid  them 
upon  the  lips  of  Tu-Phu. 

"The  philosopher  had  a  sensation  as 
of  a  lamp  lighted  within  him.  Was  it 
the  lamp  of  wisdom?  At  all  events  he 
rose  to  his  feet 

"  'I  make  you  a  present  of  the 
ahroud,'  said  the  peasant,  and  Tu-Phu 
departed  humming  the  air  of  The 
Sundered  WiUou>'\nvndh--th6  sad  re- 
frain of  the  parting  hymn  which  is 
regularly  sung  by  my  compatriots 
when  they  take  leave  of  their  families. 

"It  so  happens,"  went  on  M.  Ly-P6, 
in  yet  more  mellifluous  tones,  "that  I 
myself  saw  the  philosopher  once  when 
I  was  a  child.  He  turned  up  at  har- 
vest-time, wearing  the  shroud  in  which 
he  had  so  nearly  been  buried,  as  a 
cloak.  'Take  a  seat,'  said  the  farmer, 
whereupon  Tu-Phu  folded  hie  winding- 
sheet  eight  times  and  sat  down  upon  it 
His  cloak  had  become  a  cushion. 

"He  stayed  with  us  a  number  of 
days.  He  gave  the  laborers  a  great 
deal  of  good  advice,  told  them  all 
about  the  phases  of  the  moon,  predicted 
storms  and  told  stories.  When  asked 
if  he  was  hungry,  Tu-Phu  replied  by 
plunging  his  hand  between  the  folds  of 
his  shroud  and  pulling  out  a  golden  ap- 


ple which  he  impaled  upon  a  little 
•tidk  and  so  sucked  its  juice.  His 
cushioft  iPM  also  a  cupboard. 

"Sometime  aliteward  I  aaked  what 
had  become  of  hfan  and  was  told  that 
he  was  seen  from  time  to  time  accom« 
panied  by  a  troop  of  children  to  whom 
he  was  relating  his  adventures  in  the 
under-world,  where  he  professed  to 
have  seen  Dalkok-Ru,  the  god  of  riches. 
'An  ugly  little  dwarf,'  so  Tu-Phu  de- 
scribed him,  'sitting  on  two  bags  of 
rice,  both  of  which  were  tied  up  with 
strings  of  pearls,  and  shaking  a  wallet 
full  of  golden  balls!    Like  this!' 

"Then  he  would  fling  his  folded  cloth 
among  the  children;  for  his  cupboaxd 
was  also  a  toy. 

"When  Tu-Phu  desired  to  sleep  he 
did  not  stand  at  house-doors  and  whine 
for  admittance,  but  merely  looked  him 
out  a  cedar-tree,  hooked  his  shroud  to 
one  of  the  lower  limbs  and  mounted  by 
its  aid  into  a  fork  of  the  tree.  Then  he 
pulled  up  after  lUm  the  shroud  which 
had  also  served  him  for  a  ladder,  set- 
tled himself  thereon,  and  dreamed  of 
the  glory  of  Buddha. 

"The  philosopher  was  welcomed  with 
smiles  wherever  he  appeared.  He  had 
no  need  to  beg.  His  wants  were  sup* 
plied  by  the  gods,  and  he  could  fold 
his  hands.  When  it  rained  he  planted 
four  stakes  in  the  earth,  stretched  his 
shroud  over  them,  and  smoked  ths 
pipe  of  peace  under  the  tent  thus  con- 
structed. 

"Was  he  not  a  philosopher?"  ex- 
claimed M.  Ly-P6.  "On  those  days  of 
blinding  heat  when  you  seem  to  hear 
the  earth  cooking  in  the  sun,  Tu-Phu 
would  manufacture  a  slender  frame  out 
of  a  willow-wand  cut  into  lengths, 
hang  the  shroud  over  it  and  sit  chaffing 
the  merchants  under  his  parasol. 

"After  this  manner  he  lived  exactly 
one  hundred  and  one  years.  I  elhoulld 
need,"  said  M.  Ly-P#,  "the  memory  of 
three  men,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  of  idl 
he  did  with  that  shroud  of  his.     But 
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he  liad  been  so  much  revered  that  after 
his  actual  departure  he  was  canon- 
ized. The  bonzes  decided  tliat  he  had 
been  a  god  undergoing  a  miserable  in- 
carnation among  us.  He  became,  in 
short,  what  you  call  in  France,  a 
symbol. 

"One  night  when  the  huntsmen  were 
out  on  the  hills  and  the  paw  of  the 
Great  Bear  pointed  to  the  north  star 
the  philosopher  heard  hhnself  called  by 
a  hollow  voice,— the  voice  of  the  One 
who  speaks  but  once. 

"There  stood  the  Shadow  on  the  op- 
poeKe  bank  of  a  stream.  It  was  late 
autumn,  the  gardens  were  all  deflow- 
ered and  the  wild  swans  wailed  over 
the  gray  water,  as  they  parted  the  long 
green  rushes.  Tu-Phu  felt  that  he  was 
very  old,  but  he  pulled  himself  up  once 
more  and  uttered  a  brave  defiance: 

"•Oh.  Death,'  he  cried,  *«Uly  old 
soare-crow  that  you  are.  I  have  out- 
witted you!  I  'have  lived  my  life  in 
spite  of  you  and  I  do  not  fear  you 
now.  Begone!  I  surrender  only  to 
my  Creator!' 

"So  saying,  the  philosopher  gathered 
up  the  four  comers  of  his  shroud,  in- 
flated <his  lungs,  and  violently  expelled 
into  the  bag  thus  formed  his  mighty 
genius  and  his  tranquil  wisdom.  It 
was  a  supreme  effort 

"The  bag  slipped  Into  the  stream,  and 
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once  more  the  soul  was  firee.  When 
Death  came  up  with  Tu-Phu  he  found 
nothing  upon  the  river-bank  save  a 
small  heap  of  bones  enclosed  in  a  skin 
which  peeled  off  like  paper  from  the 
sticks  of  a  fan,  while  far  away, 
wrapped  in  the  shroud  which  had 
served  the  philosopher  as  cloak, 
cushion,  cupboard,  plaything,  ladder 
and  parasol,  sailed  the  immortal  soul 
on  its  way  to  the  Paradise  of  Baddha. 

"Now,  then,"  said  M.  Ly-P6,  observ- 
ing us  attentively,  "does  it  seem  to 
you  that  a  people  who  can  Imagine 
such  legends  as  this  is  likely  strongly 
to  object  to  quitting  the  present  life? 
At  a  time  when  Burope  is  beginning  to 
fear  death  excessively,  as  putting  a 
stop  to  its  pleasures,  the  Oriental  re- 
gards it  with  unaffected  unconcern,  be- 
cause he  sees  Qod  beyond  it  Liet  us 
wait  the  event" 

That  was  all! 

I  do  not  think  I  have  done  the  story 
Justice.  It  needs  for  a  fltting  frame- 
work that  breezy  nook  in  the  great  Ex- 
position, our  three  chairs  in  front  of 
the  little  kiosk  hung  with  lanterns,  the 
small  hands  that  poured  our  fragnat 
wine  and  M.  Ly-P6  in  his  overcoat 
and  ill-fltting  hat,  rehearsing  the  his- 
tory of  Tu-Phu  with  hands  clasped 
softly  about  his  umbrella. 

Qtwae  d'  Esparliis. 
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A  cripple  on  the  wayside  grass, 

I  watch  the  people  come  and  go; 
To  many  a  fair  abode  they  pass. 

Ladies  and  knights,  a  goodly  show. 
But  though  my  lips  prefer  no  sound. 

No  less  from  all  men  I  inquire: 
"Oh,  say,  I  pray  you,  have  you  found 
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Some  pass  with  pity  for  my  lot, 

Some  pass,  nor  heed,  and  others  fling 
A  glance  of  scorn  that  wounds  me  not. 

Who  in  my  heart  am  murmuring: 
"Ah,  could  you  buy,  or  could  I  sell. 

How  gold  and  gem,  and  hall  and  squire. 
You'd  gladly  give^  like  me  to  dwell 

In  iht  country  of  the  hearts  dea&er 

You  trayellers  in  lands  afar. 

With  that  world-hunger  in  your  eyes, 
On  eyery  sea  your  galleys  are. 

Your  glances  dare  the  darkest  skies; 
Yet  for  some  land  unseen,  unguessed. 

Your  eager  spirits  faint  and  tire; 
I  know  the  country  of  your  quest— 

The  country  of  the  hearfa  desire. 

A  sudden  terror  yeils  you  round. 

You  loyers,  eyen  as  you  greet; 
So  close,  so  dear,  your  liyes  are  bound. 

Your  spirits  haye  no  room  to  meet 
Haye  peace!    There  is  a  deeper  faith. 

And  there  is  a  diyiner  fire, 
A  loye  more  strong  than  time  or  death, 

In  the  country  of  the  heart's  desire. 

And  friends  pass  by  with  loyal  mien. 

They  are  together— lonely  yet! 
A  subtle  barrier  between, 

A  longing,  and  a  dim  regret 
But  they  are  wholly  satisfied. 

And  they  haye  done  with  doubt  and  ire. 
With  grief  and  parting,  who  abide 

In  the  country  of  the  hearths  desire. 

m 

My  country  is  a  dream,  you  say? 

Nay,  yours  are  dreams,  and  they  shall  cease. 
And  yours  are  yisions,  day  by  day 

Wherein  you  striye  to  find  your  peace! 
But  fair,  and  fadeless,  and  supreme. 

The  home  to  which  all  souls  aspire. 
The  only  land  that  is  no  dream— 

The  country  of  the  Jiearfs  desire. 

Umgm^n'B  if.«..iD..  ^^J'  Kendall. 
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Most  of  us  are  probably  aware— 
whet3ier  we  'have  commeinted  on  the 
ftu*t  or  no— of  a  tendency  in  ourselves 
or  in  some  or  many  of  our  friends,  to 
express  our  own  thoughts  in  what  is 
avowedly  the  phraseology  of  others. 
A  classical  example  of  this  tendency 
is  to  be  found  in  the  immortal  Sam 
Weller,  especially  in  his  reference,  as 
a  witness,  to  what  "the  soldier  said 
when  tbey  ordered  him  three  hundred 
laafties."  But  it  is,  we  need  hardly 
say,  not  confined  to  conversation.  We 
find  it  with  equfd  frequency  in  certain 
kinds  of  literature.  The  most  remark- 
able literary  example  of  it  is  Burton's 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  which 
from  beginning  to  end  is  a  mosaic  of 
recondite  and  whimsical  quotations 
set,  like  tesserse,  in  the  cement  of  the 
writer's  own  caustic  prose.  It  wouM, 
no  doubt,  have  considerably  aston- 
ished Mr.  Weller,  had  he  been  told 
that  his  own  easy  conversational 
method  resembled  the  literary  method 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  of  English 
authors;  but  such  is  nevertheless  the 
case.  In  the  cockney  repartees  of  the 
one,  and  in  the  scholarly  pages  of  the 
other,  the  magic  of  quotation  plays 
precisely  the  same  part,  and  communi- 
cates to  each  a  certain  peculiar  charm. 

In  what,  then,  does  the  charm 
which  quotation  gives,  reside?  The 
uses  of  quotation  are,  in  many  cases, 
of  course,  obvious.  In  controversial 
works  it  is  essential;  sometimes  In 
order  to  support  the  views  of  the  writ- 
er himself;  sometimes  in  order  to 
convey  to  this  readers  a  precise  idea  of 
the  views  which  'he  is  engaged  in  re- 
futing. It  has  sometimes  in  contro- 
versy another  function  also,  in  which 
the  useful  is  united  with  the  pleasur- 
able, and  wliich,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  controversialist,  whether 


be  is  writer  or  orator,  makes  argu- 
ment  the  most  exhUamtins^  and  de- 
lightful exercise  In  the  world.  This 
occurs  on  those  choice^  tbose  supreme 
occasions,  when  be  is  able  to  quote 
the  ipsissinia  verba  of  ihls  antagonist, 
with  the  result  of  making  his  antagon- 
ist contradidt  his  own  assertions,  and 
thus  placing  him  absurdedly  and  hope- 
lessly in  the  wrong.  The  pleasure 
thus  produced.  Indeed,  is  far  from 
being  as  s^fisfh  as  it  may  seem.  It  is 
not  confined  to  the  victorioas  contro- 
versialist himself;  but  it  is  rtiared— 
as  the  experience  of  'the  House  of 
Commons  shows  us^by  every  memA)er 
of  the  party  to  w4iich  he  belongs,  and 
not  infrequently  by  many  belonging 
to  the  party  that  is  opposed  to  him: 
so  true  is  the  saying  of  the  great  Due 
de  la  'Rochefoucauld,  that  there  is  al- 
ways something  which  does  not  dis- 
please us  in  the  misfortunes  of  our 
frieufds.  But  beyond  the  pleasures 
referred  to,  and  beyond  these  obvious 
uses,  the  habit  of  quotation  has  some- 
thing to  recomonend  it  which  Is  yet 
more  generally  recognized,  though  it 
is  not  generally  unfderstood.  When 
people  praise  an  author  as  being  a 
master  of  "apt  quotation,"  they  do 
not  mean  that  is  a  nuui  of 
such  wide  and  well-digested  knowl- 
edge that  he  can  always,  when 
occasion  requires,  fortify  his  own 
opinions  by  citing  the  authority 
of  other  experts  in  favor  of 
them:  nor  do  they  mean  that  he  is 
constantly  providing  others  with  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  tiiose  who  disagree 
with  him  refuted  out  of  their  own 
mouths.  The  pleasure  of  the  apt  quo- 
tation is  of  quite  a  different  character. 
In  regard  to  books.  The  three  ex- 
planations of  it  which  lie  nearest  to 
the  surface,   are  as  follows:   In  tfie 
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flrat  place  the  »pt  quotation  some- 
timeff  giyes  us  a  pleasare  wbidh  is 
analogous  to  tbe  pleasure  of  wit  It 
eiihit>its  to  us  the  words  of  some  well- 
known  WDiter  adroitly  taken  from  his 
bands,  as  thougfh  it  was  a  tool  or 
weapon,  and  applied  to  some  purpose 
surprisingly  different  from  his  own, 
and  yet  apptied  to  It  with  equal,  or 
perhaps  even  more  success.  A  feat  of 
this  kind  gives  us  an  agreeable  shock 
by  its  unexpectedness;  it  excites  our 
admiration  by  its  skiU;  and  often  ex- 
dtes  us  to  lauifhter  by  its  combination 
of  fitness  with  incongruity.  Another 
kind  of  pleasure  which  an  apt  quotas 
tion  gives  us,  to  one  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  quoted  passage  takes  up 
ideas  whicfh  the  witlter  quoting  it  has 
expressed  In  one  way,  and  in  one 
mood,  and  exhibits  them  to  us  as  seen 
through  the  medium  of  another  mind 
illumined  by  other  <ideas,  and  per- 
fumed with  other  associations.  An 
idea,  for  example,  wbich  has  Just 
been  expressed  in  prose,  is  often 
greatly  enriched  by  being  expressed 
over  agadn  in  some  other  writer's 
verse,  or  in  the  prose  of  some  other 
writer  belonging  to  a  different  age.  A 
thdrd  kind  of  pleasure  which  we  de- 
rive ftom  apt  quotation  is  as  f oUovts— 
only  in  this  case  the  quotaftions  must 
be  not  apt  only  but  abundant  It 
consists  not  in  the  sense  that  the  ideas 
of  any  given  author  are  amplified  and 
elucidated  by  means  of  the  words  of 
others;  but  in  the  sense  that  we  are 
being  brought  into  contact  with,  and 
surrounded '  by,  many  minds  whose 
ideas  as  to  the  same  subjects  are  dif- 
ferent For  example,  the  moment  we 
dip  into  Burton's  ''Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly," we  feel  not  so  muc^h  as  if  we 
were  reading  the  work  of  one  writer— 
namely  Burton;  but  as  if  Burton  were 
leading  us,  as  Dante  led  Virgil,  into 
a  shadowy  world  peopled  with  all 
the  poets  and  philosophers  of  the  past, 
who  speak  to  us,  indeed,  only  on  the 


subject  as  to  which  our  guide  interro- 
gates (them,  but  give  us  their  own 
opinions  about  them,  instead  of  merely 
ilhistrating  his. 

But  let  us  turn  from  quotation,  as 
we  are  most  familiar  with  it  in  books, 
to  quotation  as  we  are  most  familiar 
with  it  in  our  friend's  conversation  or 
In  our  own.  Most  families  have  a 
store  of  traditional  sayings  which  are 
entirely  cryptic  to  the  profane  world 
at  large,  but  which  members  of  the 
family  constantly  employ,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  language  which  they  would 
naturally  use  themselves.  The  family 
is  blessed  with  recollections  of  a  chol- 
eric uncle,  by  whom  any  man  obnoxious 
to  hhn  was  called  "a  d— d  unpleasant 
fellow;"  and  his  nephews  and  nieces, 
when  expressing  their  own  antipathies 
not  only  to  their  male,  but  also  t^eir 
female  acquaintances  habitually  hide 
them  under  this  privately  historical 
formula.  An  ancient  Scotch  great- 
grandmother  talked  about  "changing 
our  feet"  when  she  meant  changing 
our  shoes.  Her  descendants  do  the 
same,  not  because  it  is  their  natural 
idiom,  but  because  it  is  not— because 
while  expressing  their  meaning  it  at 
the  same  time  disguises  it  In  addition 
to  family  sayings,  there  are  others  of 
a  semi-public  character^Hsaylngs  ut- 
tered by,  or  attributed  to,  certain  well- 
known  members  of  society.  A  lady, 
once  well-known  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  London,  was  celebrated  for 
her  candor  in  saying  boldly  what  other 
people  only  think.  She  was  accusUHued, 
in  the  matter  of  entertaining,  only  to 
ask  those  to  dine  with  her,  who  had 
asked  her  to  dine  wiUi  them,  or  who 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  so; 
and  she  summed  up  her  principle  in 
the  phrase  "cutlet  for  cutlet"  She 
'had  also,  from  long  experience,  learnt 
the  important  truth  that  a  pleasant 
ball  can  be  given  in  spacious  rooms 
only;  that  rooms  are  also  essential  in 
which  dowagers  can  rest  at  ease;  and 
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a  large  enough  number  of  supper- 
tables  to  allow  of  their  sitting  before  a 
quail  for  three^juarters  of  an  hour  at 
least,  without  feeling  that  they  are  exe- 
crated by  others  wanting  their  places. 
This  wisdom  the  lady  In  question 
summed  up  In  the  pithy  statement,  "1 
neyer  go  to  a  ball  In  a  two-roomed 
house."  Both  these  sayings  have  since 
become  proverbial;  and  are  used  by 
people  In  the  happy  consciousness  that 
they  are  quotations,  who  would  never 
think  of  uttering  them  as  original  obsor- 
vations  of  their  own.  There  Is  yet  an- 
other kind  of  quotation,  which  In  con- 
versatiiMi  is  more  frequent  still.  This 
Is  quotation  by  persons  of  a  superior 
class,  of  phrases  current  In  a  class  that 
is  greatly  or  even  slightly  Inferior. 
Thus  some  people  after  dinner.  If  they 
want  another  glass  of  sherry,  are  Im- 
pelled by  some  subtle  Influence  to  ask 
for  some  "sherry  wine."  Others,  If 
they  want  to  say  that  a  watering-place 
has  become  fashionable,  will  say  that 
It  has  become  "what  the  newspapers 
would  call  aristocratic;"  whilst  If  one 
lady  wishes  to  insinuate  that  the  dear- 
est of  her  friends  Is  dowdy,  she  will 
say  that  "she  Is  not  exactly  what  the 
maids  call  stylish."  Again  there  is  the 
word  "genteel,"  the  serious  use  of 
which  has  long  become  a  vulgarism; 
but  which  as  a  quotation  from  the  vul- 
gar has  recovered  something  of  Its  lost 
station,  and  made  Its  appearance  again 
In  the  language  of  polite  society,  with 
Its  meaning  changed  only  by  carrying 
with  it  a  flavor  of  Irony. 

Now  what  is  the  slgniflcance  of  quo- 
tation, as  employed  thus  In  our  dally 
intercourse?  Why  do  we  so  constantly 
seek  to  clothe  our  meaning  in  a  gar- 
ment of  expression  which  admittedly 
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was  not  made  for  it?  The  leaaon  is 
not,  in  all  cases,  the  same.  SometimeB 
we  express  our  tbooghta  In  the 
phraseology  of  other  pec^le*  because 
there  Is  aomethlng  in  them  of  which, 
though  we  desire  to  express  it,  we  are 
at  the  same  time  half  ashamed;  as 
when,  for  example  we  use  the  phzase 
"cutlet  for  cutlet,**  and  declare  that 
we  never  will  go  to  a  ball  in  a  two- 
roomed  house.  We  know  that  the 
sentiment  is  wise;  yet  we  do  not  whoDy 
approve  of  K;  and  we  are  conneqnentiiy 
anxious  to  throw  the  respooBlbility  of 
It  on  another  person*  and  to  suggest 
that  we  are  Ideally  superior  to  it, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  guides  our 
actions.  In  other  cases  we  make  use  (^ 
quotation  because  we  are  the  victlffls 
of  a  certain  kind  of  shyness,  and  de- 
sire, whilst  avowing  our  opinions,  ta 
do  so  in  a  form  that  will  enable  ns  to 
disavow  any  part  of  them  that  will  not 
commend  Itself  to  our  audience.  Qqo- 
taticMi,  in  fact,  in  conversation*  when  it 
is  not  a  epecles  of  wit,  a  species  of  il- 
lustration, or  a  species  of  social  aatfare^ 
is  a  species  of  diffidence;  It  is  an 
armor  in  which  diffidence  hides  itself. 
Diffidence  In  itself  Is  a  hindrance  to 
agreeable  and  polite  intercourse.  The 
conventional  habit  of  quotation  there- 
fore may  be  welcomed  on  two  grounds 
— flrstly  because  it  vindicates  the  no- 
bility of  human  nature  by  blowing 
that  we  are  ashamed  of  many  of  the 
sentiments  that  we  express;  and 
secondly  because  It  invests  many  senti- 
ments which  we  shrink  from  uttering 
with  a  semblance  or  a  reality  of  wit, 
which  excuses  us  for  having  uttered 
them,  and  enables  our  friends  to  ap- 
plaud what  they  otherwise  would  have 
been  constrained  to  condemn. 
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When  a  book  attains  a  large  clrcnla* 
tlon  one  usually  isays  that  It  succeeds. 
But  the  fine  books  succeed  of  them- 
eelves,  by  their  own  ylrtue,  and  apart 
from  the  acclamatory  noises  of  fame. 
Immure  them  in  cabinets,  cast  them 
Into  Sahara;  still  they  imperturbably 
succeed.  If  on  a  rare  occasion  such  a 
book  sells  by  scores  <of  thousands,  it  is 
not  the  book,  but  the  public,  which 
succeeds;  It  is  not  the  book,  but  the 
public,  which  has  emerged  splcfUdldly 
from  a  trial.  Look  at  this  following 
passage,  and  say  whether  the  author 
or  his  readers  are  the  more  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fact  that  the  book 
containing  It  has  met  with  wide  popu- 
lar acceptance: 

Poor  old  schoolhouse,  long  since  be- 
come scattered  ashes!  Poor  little  back- 
woods academicians,  driven  In  about 
sunrise,  driven  out  toward  dusk!  Poor 
little  tired  backs  with  nothing  to  lean 
against!  Poor  little  bare  feet  that 
could  never  reach  the  floor!  Poor  little 
droop-headed  figures,  so  sleepy  in  the 
long  summer  days,  so  afraid  to  fall 
asleep!  Long,  long  since,  little  children 
of  the  past,  your  backs  have  become 
straight  enough,  measured  on  the  same 
cool  bed;  sooner  or  later  your  feet, 
wherever  wandering,  have  found  their 
resting-places  In  the  soft  earth;  and  all 
your  drooping  heads  have  gone  to 
sleep  on  the  same  dreamless  pillow  and 
there  are  sleeping.  And  the  young 
schoolmaster,  who  seemed  e^cempt 
from  frailty  wlille  he  guarded  like  a 
sentinel  that  lone  outpost  of  the  alpha- 
bet— he,  too,  has  long  since  joined  the 
choir  Invisible  of  the  immortal  dead. 
But  there  is  something  left  of  him, 
though  more  than  a  century  has  passed 
away;  something  that  has  wandered 
far  down  the  course  of  time  to  us  like 
the  faint  summer  fragrance  of  a  young 
tree  long  since  fallen  dead  in  its  win- 
tered forest,  like  a  dim  radiance  yet 


travelling  onward  into  space  from  an 
orb  turned  black  and  cold,  like  an  old 
melody  surviving  on  and  on  in  the  air 
without  any  instrument,  without  any 
strings. 

A  fine  book  is  above  the  populace;  If 
the  populace  reaches  up  to  it,  let  us 
praise  the  populace.  Mr.  Allen's  novel, 
**The  Choir  Invisible,"  has  been  bought 
in  America  to  the  extent  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies.  America  has 
succeeded  briUiantly;  America  hae,  in 
fact,  surpassed  England,  even  assum- 
ing that  her  population  is  twice  ours, 
for  no  book  of  equal  merit  with  Mr. 
Allen's  ever  had  half  such  a  welcome 
from  ourselves-^tbat  is  to  say,  within 
a  similar  period  of  time.  The  phenom- 
enon of  that  two  hundred  thousand 
must  give  pause  to  the  facile  general- 
izations of  those  who  are  saddened  and 
disgusted  by  the  triumph  of  mitigated 
rubbish.  It  must  tend  to  reinstate  the 
public  in  the  artist's  esteem,  to  correct 
an  undue  pessimism,  and  to  establish 
a  sane  and  proper  belief  in  the  "ulti- 
mate decency"  of  the  average  man. 
What,  despised  average  man,  you  like 
iM%,  you  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  for 
th\%l  Miracles,  then,  have  not  ceased! 
.  .  .  But  why  should  the  thing  be  a 
miracle?  Say,  not  that  miracles  have 
not  ceased,  but  that  they  have  never 
begun.  The  two  hundred  thousand 
which  aspired  to  'The  Choir  Invisible" 
did  not  aspire  by  chance.  They,  and 
pertiaps  two  hundred  thousand  more, 
are  always  alert,  longing,  anxious  to 
appreciate  and  ascend  towards  some 
nobility  above  them.  Not  all  nobility 
is  for  their  eyes,  but  when  their  eyes 
see  their  hearts  are  lifted.  And  let  no 
one  think  that  these  phrases  are  inap- 
propriate here. 

''The     Choir     Invisible,"     like    Mr. 
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Allen's  latest  noTel,   "The  Increasing 
Pnr];K>6e/'  is    the   story   of   a   superb 
moral  struggle;  and  the  action  of  botii 
books  passes  chiefly  amid  rural  scenes, 
close  to  the  earth  and  to  the  calm,  un- 
complaining beasts  of  the  fields.      Mr. 
Allen  is  the  noTelist  of  Kentucky.    In 
reading  him  one  is  made  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  a 
single  country,  but  several.    Kentucky, 
with    its    glorious    grass,    its    ancient 
homesteads  and  hospitality,  its  B<NBan 
delight  in  fine  roads;  Kentucky,  which 
with  a  population  of  two  millions  has 
only  one  town  of  over  five  thousand  in« 
habitants,  seems  as  unlike  the  America 
of  our  imagination  as  old  middle  Bng- 
land  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  a  true  offshoot 
of  old  England,  descended  by  way  of 
Virginia.    And  one  has  a  comfortable 
suspicion  that  this,  and  not  roaring  New 
York  nor  Chicago  affronting  the  sides, 
is  the  real,  valid  America.    In  all  Mr. 
Allen's  work  you  will  find  two  govern- 
ing ideas,  the  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
earth,  and  the  idea  of  the  moral  gran- 
deur of  human  nature.      These  ideas 
monopolize  his  imagination.     He  does 
not  wilfully  ignore  ugliness  and  mean- 
ness, nor  seek  dishonestly  to  hide  them 
—he  has  no  time  to  attend  to  them,  be- 
ing otherwise  busy.    In  •*The  Choir  In- 
visible" we  have  a  picture  of  Kentucky 
while   Washington    was   yet  alive.    It 
was  less  civilized  then  and  less  tamed, 
but  more  colossal  in  its  solitudes,  and 
not  less  lovely.    The  book  is  a  series 
of  rhapsodies  upon  Kentuckian  earth. 
In   such  an   amphitheatre   Mr.    Allen 
places  two  human  beings  whose  moral 
strength  and  moral  beauty  make  them 
truly    heroic— John    Gray,    the  young 
schoolmaster,  and  Jessica  Falconer,  a 
great    lady    married    to   a  gentleman- 
farmer.     These  two  fall  in  love:  that 
is    all    the    tragedy.      Jessica    is  Mr. 
Allen's    finest  achievement      He  has 
lavished  upon  her  the  supreme  efforts 
of  an  imagination   which   by    instinct 
turns  women  into  angels.    When  John 


Gray,  in  a  valedictorjr  oermoii,  ezhorti 
his  sduK^boys  to  mend  tbeir  ways  he 
adds:  "As  for  my  little  girls,  they  are 
good  enough  as  they  are."  l%at  is  tiis 
voice  of  Mr.  Allen.  As  for  Jessiei, 
who,  by  the  way,  Is  thirty-eight,  ber 
purity  is  almost  passionate;  yet  she  ii 
warm-blooded,  she  has  sex.  She  mig^ 
be  a  composite  of  Gaatler's  de  Manpln. 
and  one  of  Christina  Bossettl's  nunSi 
High  above  John  Gray  and  everycne 
else,  she  exists  as  an  embodied  Ideal 
The  schoolmaster  is  desolated  by  liii 
terrible  struggles  against  temptatl(a; 
but  she,  victimised  by  a  loye  perhtpi 
more  consuming  than  his  own.  knowi 
neither  hesitancy  nor  fear.  Fate  bti 
no  stroke  which  she  cannot  bear  in 
dignity  and  grace,  and  with  tntmtfhu 
fortitude  she  draws  even  from  the  flml 
disaster  a  cons(Hation.  Jessica  ii  i 
woman  to  rouse  one's  enthusiasm;  oef^ 
tainly,  she  roused  her  author's;  lili 
sympathy  with  her  is  so  constant,  m 
intense,  so  righteous  and  so  Intimate 
that  no  other  could  hope  to  match  it; 
one  feels  that  he  alone  of  all  men  will 
ever  fully  appreciate  Jessica. 

The  cause  of  the  popularity  of  '^lie 
Choir  Invisible"  is  apparent.  The  book 
is  the  expression  of  a  temperament  st 
once  kindly,  profound  and  simple,  trat; 
above     all,     simple — a      temperamoit 
which,  while  absorbing  noodem  idflsi^ 
has  retained    the    charm    of    andest 
ways.      Mr.    Allen    is    an    Ingenuooi 
writer.    In  technique  he  has  some  «f 
the    quaint,    surprising    simplicity  «f 
Balzac.    No  considerations  of  llteniy 
custom,  no  narrow  regard  for  a  supo^* 
ficlal  realism,  will  preyent  him  froB 
arriving  in  the  directest   manner  that 
occurs  to  him.    He  cares  Httle  for  tlit 
trickeries  of  the  expert  penman.   U 
none  of  his  books  is  there,    perhapii 
anything  so  extraordinarily  bold  as  the 
treatise  on   Swedenborg    In    Balnc^ 
"Seraphita;"  but  again  and  again  Mx, 
Allen  abandons  his  narrative  entlreQr 
in  order  to  discourse,  or  make  his  per 
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BODB  discourse,  on  some  moral  iK>int, 
the  exposition  of  which  may  assist  him 
in  the  business  of  characterization. 
Note  that  it  is  always  a  moral  point. 
Here  we  are  concerned  with  morals; 
the  question  is  inyarlably  of  right-do- 
ing or  wrong-doing;  Ood  and  Con- 
acience  command  the  scene.  And  poor 
Humanity,  rendered  grandiose  by  Mr. 
Allen's  large  and  sublime  trust  in  the 
soul,  makes  a  brave  show.  That  is  the 
inmost  secret.  Can  you  not  see  the 
two  hundred  thousand,  reassured  by 
Mr.  Allen's  simplicity,  strengthened 
by  his  faith,  charmed  by  his  fine 
chiiralry  to  women— can  you  not  see 
them,  now,  watching  with  intent  and 
content  faces  the  mighty  struggle  of 
John  and  Jessica  against  themselves 
and  circumstances,  confident  of  the  re- 
sult, and  deriving  from  the  spectacle  a 
personal  stimulus  and  complacency? 
"If  this  is  human  nature,"  they  muse, 
"then  we  are  not  so  bad  after  all." 
(And  we  are  not)  Long-dormant  im- 
pulses are  reawakened,  forgotten  pur- 
poses remembered,  and  for  a  time  the 
world  runs  better  because  of  Mr. 
Allen,  ^sthetically,  "The  Choir  In- 
visible" reaches  a  high  standard.  Im« 
perfect  it  is,  but  it  is  noble— nobly  con- 
ceived, nobly  imagined  and  nobly 
written.  Its  imperfection  is  due  partly 
to  Mr.  Allen's  lack  of  fertility  and  skiU 
in  the  invention  of  incident,  but  more 
to  a  general  looseness  and  inconse- 
quence of  construction.  To  borrow 
the  terms  of  music,  Mr.  Allen  seems  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  fantasia 
form  when  he  should  have  used  that  of 
the  sonata. 

In  these  technical  respects,  '^he  In* 
creasing  Purpose"  is  an  improvement 
upon  "The  Ohoir  Invisible,"  but  the 
later  book  has  scarcely  the  rich  glow 
of  its  forerunner.  The  hero  of  "The 
Increasing  Purpose"  is  the  son  of  a 
poor,  old-fashioned,  narrow-minded 
Kentucky  yeoman,  who  after  exasper- 
ating hardships   reached    college,    in- 


tending to  become  a  mlnist^;  but  there 
he  found  Darwin,  and  losing  his  faith 
in  any  dogmatic  creed  was  expelled 
from  AXma  Mater.  David's  tragic  re- 
turn home—"/  always  knew  there  waa 
notMng  in  you,'*  was  his  father's  bitter 
sentence— is  magnificently  dime;  and 
the  description  of  his  subsequent  life 
on  the  farm  discloses  Mr.  Allen's  feel- 
ing for  nature  and  anlmids  at  its  most 
intimate  and  most  admirable.  The 
weak  portion  of  the  book  is  the  last, 
where  David  falls  in  love  with  a  de- 
lightful schoolmistress,  and  so  recoups 
himself  for  previous  loss  of  happiness. 
These  scenes  appear  to  be  over-subtil- 
ized, and  decidedly  they  fail  in  original 
imaginative  power.  There  is,  more- 
over, too  much  clever  chatter  (we  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  is  devised  ad 
oaptandum  vulgua)  about  men  and 
women.    For  example: 

"I  may  do  well  with  science,  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  about  women." 

"Aren't  women  science?" 

"They  are  a  branch  of  theology,"  he 
said,  "they  are  what  a  man  thinks 
about  when  he  begins  to  probe  his 
Destiny." 

Mr.  Allen  might  well  leave  mere  dev* 
erness  to  the  merely  clever,  resting 
ciMitent  with  the  simplicity  of  his  own 
individual  geniup.  Now  there  is  a 
book— or,  rather,  there  are  two  books 
making  one-^which  seem  to  us  to  be 
more  personally  and  specially  Mr. 
Allen's  than  even  "The  Choir  In- 
visible," and  which,  preceding  that 
novel  in  date  of  composition,  constitute 
the  most  perfect  work  he  has  yet  ac- 
complished. If  not  the  biggest  We  re- 
fer to  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal"  and  its 
sequel,  "Aftermath."  Mr.  Allen  has 
here  set  down  in  quasi-diary  form,  the 
ideas  and  sensations  of  a  nature-lover, 
who  was  for  a  time  snatched  away 
from  nature  by  an  angelic  woman, 
and  who  returned  to  nature  saddened 
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and  ennobled  by  the  catastrophe  of  that 
woman's  death.  The  story  is  not  con- 
ceived in  the  grand  manner  of  "The 
Choir  Invisible;"  it  is  smaller,  less  con- 
siderable, but  in  achievement  It  Is  ex- 
quisite; Its  wit.  Its  humor,  Its  wisdom 
and  Its  tenderness  must  surely  be 
among  the  best  that  ever  came  out  of 
America.    It  is  a  radiant  and  marvel- 
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lous  little  work,  and  from  the  xilayftd- 
ness  of  the  openingr  to  the  austere 
sweet  melancholy  of  the  <do8e  it  en- 
trances and  enchants.  It  may  never  be 
popular,  but  more  than  anythfaig  eln 
It  will  help  to  sustain  Bir.  Allen's  repu- 
tation with  those  few  upon  whose  de- 
cision his  reputation  must  oltimatdy 
depend. 


A  TRANSFORMATION. 

2  Corinthians  ill.  18. 

"We  have  no  bread  to  spare,"  the  servants  said; 

"Send  Thou  this*  crowd  away 
By  vulgar  greed  and  wonder  basely  led 

To  follow  Thee  to-day." 
"Nay,"  said  the  Master,  "great  their  need  must  be 
Of  rest  and  food.    Bring  what  ye  have  to  me." 

"This  woman  is  not  of  Thy  chosen  race 

Who  crleth  after  Thee. 
Send  her  away,  this  Is  no  fitting  place 

For  importunity." 
"Nay,"  said  the  Lord,  **thls  faithful  soul  shall  see 
None  is  cast  out  who  truly  comes  to  me.' 


»9 


"These  little  children  are  too  young  to  know 

The  Master's  word,"  they  said; 
"Take  them  away."    But  as  they  turn  to  go 

His  arms  are  round  them  spread— 
"Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  to  me. 
Of  such  In  heaven  shall  my  kingdom  be." 


<« 


But  on  a  day  of  bitter  tears  and  shame. 

Ten  souls  to  Jesus  dear 

# 

Waited  to  hear  the  Master's  word  of  blame 

For  faithless  flight  and  fear. 
"Be  not  afraid,  tls  I,"  He  gently  said; 
My  peace  be  yours;  I  live  who  once  was  dead. 
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They  drove  away  no  more!  "Come  all,"  they  cried; 

"The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say, 'Come.' 
The  Lord  has  many  mansions  open  wide, 

Let  all  who  will  come  home! 
Yet  there  is  room.    Oh,  hear  His  word  and  live. 
Freely  we  have  received  and  freely  giver 

Tbe  SuDdajr  Magaslne.  ^'  ^'  AtWOOl. 
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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  GREATER  GAME.* 


When  Brooks  came  to  himself  once 
more,  out  of  a  dream  as  it  were,  as  he 
stood  upright  and  looked  at  the  little 
broken  line  of  men  at  the  left,  he  real- 
ized that  he,  Brooks  Major,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  school,  was  in  command. 
He,  an  officer  of  twenty-four  hours,  In 
command  of  an  isolated  detachment  of 
men  away  out  on  the  African  plains, 
outnumbered,  outgeneralled,  almoet 
hopeless  and  with  all  the  responsibil- 
ity resting  upon  him. 

The  Captain,  who  lay  at  his  feet,  mo- 
tioned with  his  finger,  and  Brooks  put 
his  ear  to  the  stiffening  lips.  "Hold  the 
men,"  he  gasped,— "hold  the  men  all 
you  can— as  long  as  you  can.  Wait  for 
your  orders.  Don't  let  the  old  corps 
dishonor  Itself.  Stand  by  our  colors. 
Wait— for— your— orders— "  That  was 
all,  and  the  man  who  was  shot  passed 
on. 

The  men  had  settled  down  now  Into 
stolid  quietude.  There  was  no  hope, 
no  thought  for  the  next  moment,  only 
a  low  crouching  to  the  earth,  a  flatten- 
ing of  their  bodies,  a  straining  of  their 
eyes  towards  the  hilltop,  nothing  more. 

It  was  past  noon.  For  some  reason 
the  fighting  over  yonder,  over  where 
the  main  body  of  the  troops  lay,  had 
slackened. 

As  Brooks  with  hlfl  own  hands  loos- 
ened the  sheath  to  the  colors,  and  un* 


*For  the  Queen  in  Sooth  ▲frlca.  By  Ohryl  Darin 
HMklns.  OopTrtfht,  1900,  bj  Little.  Brown  & 
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rolled  softly  and  reverently  the  Union 
Jack,  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
old  school,  which  he  felt  he  would 
never  see  again. 

He  gathered  together  little  clods  of 
earth  and  roots  of  grass  around  the 
staff  of  the  fiag  until  it  would  stand 
alone,  for  he  would  not  let  the  color 
sergeant  stand  to  hold  it  As  the 
breeze,  noiw  scarcely  more  than  a 
breath,  gently  fiuttered  the  silken  folds, 
all  up  and  down  the  line  there  came  a 
hearty  cheer,  and  Brooks'  heart 
swelled  within  him,  for  he  thought 
they  were  cheering  the  flag;  but  in  an 
instant  he  saw  it  was  not  so. 

Away  out  on  the  veldt,  now  half 
hidden  in  flying  dust  and  now  in  clear 
sunshine,  rode  a  man  on  a  galloping 
hoarse.  Brooks  watched  him  with 
heart  standing  stilL 

The  man  sat  close  and  low,  with  his 
body  bent  well  forward  and  down  to 
the  neck  of  the  horse.  Around  the 
end  of  the  hill  he  swept  spurring  hard, 
and  then,  when  the  speck  of  the  horse 
began  to  grow  larger,  and  Brooks 
knew  that  his  orders  were  coming,  the 
firing  on  the  hill,  which  had  wellnigh 
died  out,  began  again  in  sharp, 
rhythmic  volleys,  some  seconds  apart, 
but  constant  and  steady;  and  all  at 
once  the  galloping  horse  fell  into  a 
trot,  and  the  trot  slowed  down  to  a 
walk,  and  the  man  on  him  began  to  dis- 
engage one  foot  as  if  to  dismount, 
when  all  at  once  his  hands  went  up. 
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ills  legs  stralgbtened,  the  liorae  went 
out  from  under  him,  and  a  poor  lone 
Liancer  lay  away  out  on  the  veldt  with 
Brooks'  orders  in  his  pockets. 

At  Sandhurst  they  teach  many 
things.  They  build  excellent  bridges 
out  of  telegraph  poles,  they  float  pon- 
toons in  water  where  the  mud  scarce 
settles  before  the  next  exercises  begin; 
but  there  is  one  thing  which  from  time 
to  time  a  soldier  has  to  do  which  they 
do  not  teach  at  Sandhurst,— they  do  not 
teach  men  to  think. 

When  Brooks  realized  that  away  out 
on  the  veldt  lay  his  orders,  that  be- 
tween those  orders  and  him  stretched 
a  space  of  almost  certain  death,  and 
that  he  was  there  in  command,  with 
the  lives  of  nigh  a  hundred  men  in  his 
hands  (two  hundred  a  few  hours  be- 
fore), his  courage  failed  him  for  an  in- 
stant. Then  with  a  jerk  he  came  back 
to  the  epiteful,  fiery,  busy  world 
around  him. 

He  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
cautiously,  and  flattened  himself  on  the 
earth,  full  of  the  thought  of  his  own 
preciousnees,  and  crept  over  where  the 
first  sergeant  of  his  company  lay, 
flattened  like  a  pannikin,  behind  a  little 
bush.  "I  say,  look  here.  Sergeant,  he 
said;  "those  are  our  ordera."  The  ser- 
geant, much  bedraggled,  with  a  little 
dried-up  crimson  rivulet  down  his 
face,  and  one  hand  in  his  pocket  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  it  out,  saluted 
with  the  wrong  hand,  and  said,  "Tes, 
sir,  our  orders,  sir." 

Brooks  stopped  and  thought  a 
moment.  **Look  here,  Sergeant,  I  am 
a  good  bit  of  a  young  'un,  and  I 
haven't  belonged  to  the  corps  long." 
The  sergeant  grinned.  "So  I  want 
your  advice.  Sergeant  What  do  you 
think  we  had  better  do?" 

The  sergeant,  as  if  on  the  cricket 
field,  plucked  and  chewed  a  blade  of 
grass  reflectively,  and  said,  after  deep 
musing:  "Well,  sir,  as  you  ask  me,  sir, 
I  think  we  had  best  obey  orders." 


Brooks  groaned  In  spirit*  and  cnwled 
away  again. 

Over  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  hill 
there  was  only  an  occaskmal  shot,  and 
the  son  waa  getting  angnhir  in  the 
western  heavena.  Brooks  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Finally  he  thought  it  oot 
In  this  wise.  "We  were  sent  oat  bets 
to  make  a  distractioa  in  favor  of  tfas 
main  body  of  troops.  When  orders 
reached  us,  we  were  to  go  up  and 
strike  and  bring  those  Jolinnies  over 
this  side,  and  let  the  General  walk  up 
the  other.  That  Is  what  we  were  to  do 
when  the  orders  came.  The  ordcfi 
Oiaven't  come;  but  (hey  started,  they 
are  out  there  now  on  the  veldt,  and  I 
can't  get  them." 

Brooks  rose  and  walked  out  to  the 
front  of  the  men,  held  his  new  swocd 
up  over  his  head,  the  sword  that  in 
fellows  had  given  him,  and  stood  u 
if  on  parade.  "Company,  atteDtUmr' 
The  men  held  up  their  heads  and 
looked  towards  ihim.  He  turned  to  tiie 
first  sergeant,  and  said,  "Sergesnt, 
form  up  the  men!" 

The  men  rose  from  the  ground,  won- 
dering. They  were  past  fear  now,  and 
as  they  rose  the  ripple  of  shots  broke 
out  again,  and  some  of  them  never 
stood  up  entirely. 

Then,  in  the  face  of  that  fire. 
Brooks  fixed  bayonets,  swung  into  com- 
pany front,  find  turned  once  more  to 
face  the  men;  and  this  Is  what  he  said: 
"Sergeant,  bring  those  colors  to  tbe 
front  Give  them  to  me.  We  are  go- 
ing up  there  to  give  those  Johnnies  i 
shove.  Every  man  play  close  up  to  tbe 
ball,  and  don't  forget  good  old  Bnf- 
land!" 

He  turned,  waved  his  colors  onee, 
threw  his  sword  away  and  started  up 
the  hiU,— started  up  the  hill  In  the  fto 
of  a  sea  of  fire,  with  scarce  a  hundred 
men  behind  him,  up  in  the  face  of  over 
three  thousand. 

Over  the  gradual  rise  they  swept, 
with    a   short,   sharp   cheer,    droppinf 
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men  at  every  etep.  Btoc^lb  ran  well 
ahead— one  arm  banging  loose  at  hto 
side,  the  colors  pointed  forward— ran 
with  the  strong  springy  ran  of  the  foot- 
ball player,  well  ahead  of  bis  men, 
with  the  sergeant  next  behind  him, 
followed  by  seyenty-flYe  men,  followed 
by  fifty,  followed  by  thirty,  up  to 
where  the  hill  became  steep  and  where 
some  went  on  their  hands  and  knees 
to  follow  and  never  rose  again. 

Up  the  final  slope  he  went,  followed 
by  fifteen.  Up  to  the  parapet,  with  the 
Union  Jack  well  advanced,  with  the 
good  old  school-cry  on  his  lips,  "Play 
up  close  to  the  ball!  On  the  ball!" 
With  his  (heart  In  football,  with  never 
a  thought  of  battle,  until  he  reached 
almost  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and 
strange  faces  looked  down  upon  him— 
faces  with  deep-set  lines,  and  blue-gray 
eyes  looking  along  rlfie-barrels.  Then 
(he  fired  his  pistol  into  those  faces 
once,  twice,  three  times,  imd  for  the 
first  time  that  day  <Martinls  cracked 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  hill. 

The  next  instant  Brooks  staggered 
to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  the  Union 
Jack  waving.  The  staff  came  down 
with  a  punch  into  the  sandy  soil  and 
twenty  rifies  barked  end  snarled  under 
bis  nose. 

The  few  men  who  had  been  behind 
him  turned    and    ran,  and    dear    old 


Brooks,  the  captain  of  the  team, 
plunged  limply  down  head-first  amoqg 
the  sea  of  men  within  the  trench,  and 
alone,  unnoted,  untbought  of,  the  Union 
Jack,  without  a  man  to  hold  it,  fiut- 
tered  grimly  from  the  hilltop  of  the 
Boere. 

The  shadows  of  the  veldt  bush  were 
loqg.  A  scattering  fire  had  burst  out 
again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hiU 
and  now  out  over  the  parapet  there 
swarmed  a  motley  crew  of  half-dad 
fellows,  big,  bony  and  strong. 

As  the  sun  dipped  and  the  quick 
twilight  of  the  African  autumn  spread 
over  the  land,  a  little  <ring  of  desperate 
men,  close  huddled  together,  guns  and 
(wagons  abandoned,  retreated  across 
the  plain,  driven  steadily  all  night, 
back  towards  the  coast,  back  toward 
the  spot  where  the  run  rose,  strug- 
gling, fighting,  cursing,  always  driven 
back,  carrying  with  them  disaster)  sot- 
row  and  disgrace  to  the  British  arms. 

Up  on  the  hilltop,  empty  now  save 
for  the  silent  forms  that  lay  here  and 
there,  or  for  some  angel  of  mercy  who 
fiitted  from  tangled  group  to  group 
with  water-can,  up  there  in  the  light 
of  the  moon,  with  his  face  to  the 
ground,  lay  Brooks,  the  Captain  of  the 
School,  our  Brooks,  who  had  always 
led  us  to  victory. 
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"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  cried  the 
old  chevalier,  clapping  his  hands  to- 
gether to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
those  in  the  room,  "this  brilliant  young 
author  and  poet,  who  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  you,  has  consented  to  read 
his  latest  production.  Will  you  kindly 
take  places?" 

•Robert    ToaniAj.     Bj   WinUun    Safe.     Copy- 
rlSbt,  1900,  by  Hooghton,  MUllin  ft  Co. 
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There    was    some    polite    applause. 

The  poem!  let  us  hear  the  poem," 
buzzed  upon  all  sides,  and  the  throng 
began  to  settle  down  around  the  poet, 
the  ladies  occupying  the  chairs,  and 
the  gentlemen  either  leaning  against 
the  walls  or  seated  upon  stools  by  the 
side  of  those  ladies  in  whose  eyes  they 
found  particular  favor. 

In  a  few  moments  a  hush  of  expect- 
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ancy  fell  upon  an  audience  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  being  entertained. 

"This  is  a  play  in  verse"  began  the 
poet,  taking  a  roll  of  manuscript  from 
his  pocket 

*'A  play!  how  charming,"  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Belloeil. 

'*It  is  in  three  acts,"  continued  the 
author.  '*Act  first,  in  the  prison  of  the 
Luxembourg,  where  the  young  ];>eople 
first  meet  and  fall  deeply  in  love." 

A  rustle  of  approval  ran  through  his 
audience. 

"Act  second  is  in  the  .prison  yard 
where  they  are  separated,  she  being  set 
at  liberty  and  he  conducted  to  the 
guillotine." 

"Oh,  how  terrible!"  murmui*ed  the 
young  damsel. 

"One  moment,  monsieur  le  po^te," 
said  Madame  de  R^mur.  "How  does  it 
end?  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  not  like 
your  play  if  it  ends  unhappily." 

"You  shall  Judge  of  that  in  a  moment, 
madame,"  replied  the  poet,  bowing  to 
her  graciously. 

"In  the  third  act,"  he  continued,  "the 
lovers  are  brought  together  under  the 
shadow  of  the  guillotine,  whither  she 
has  followed  him.  The  knife  falls 
upon  both  of  them  in  quick  succession, 
and  their  souls  are  united  in  the  next 
world  never  to  be  separated  more." 

"What  a  beautiful  ending,"  cried 
Mademoiselle  de  Belloeil,  and  the  ex- 
clamation on  the  part  of  the  audience 
showed  that  her  sentiment  was  echoed 
generally. 

"Continue,"  said  Madame  de  B^mur. 
"I  was  afraid  it  was  going  to  end  un- 
happily." 

The  chevalier  took  a  pinch  of  snuff 
and  settled  himself  back  in  the  arm- 
chair which  was  accorded  to  him  as  a 
tribute  to  his  advanced  age;  and  the 
poet  unfolded  his  manuscript  and  be* 
gan  to  read. 

It  was  an  intensely  appreciative  au- 
dience that  listened  to  the  dramatic 
work  of  the  poet    They  followed  with 


breathless  interest  the  meeting  of  the 
young  lovers  in  the  hall  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg; assisted  smilingly  at  their 
rendesvous  in  the  corridors  and 
shadowy  comers  of  the  old  prison;  and 
sighed  gently  during  the  most  tender 
passages.  At  the  scene  of  separatioii, 
tears  of  regret  flowed  freely,  and  in  the 
meeting  in  the  last  act,  tears  of  joy 
and  sorrow  mingled  together  in  sym- 
pathetic unison. 

As  the  young  poet  ended  he  folded 
up  his  manuscript  and  bowed  his 
blushing  acknowledgements  to  the 
storm  of  applause  that  greeted  him. 

The  wave  of  approbation  had  not 
ceased  to  resound  through  the  room 
when  the  outer  door  opened,  and  the 
jailer  and  some  half  a  dozen  gendarmes 
entered  abruptly. 

Instantly  the  hum  of  coiiTersatloii 
st<^ped,  and  an  icy  chill  fell  upon  the 
assemblage.  Faces  that  the  moment 
before  were  wreathed  in  smiles  now 
became  deadly  pale  and  nuurked  with 
fear. 

"The  call  of  tomorrow's    list   to  tlie 
guillotine,"  rang  out  through  the  room' 
in  harsh  notes. 

Amid  the  silence  of  death,  a  captain 
of  gendarmerie  took  a  Blip  of  paper 
from  his  iKKiket  while  a  comrade  bdd 
a  lantern  under  his  nose.  Some  of 
those  who  listened  wiped  the  clammy 
perspiration  from  their  forelieadi, 
others  trembled  and  sat  down.  Some 
affected  an  air  of  indifference,  and  be- 
gan a  forced  conversation  with  their 
neighbors;  but  all  ears  were  strained. 
Each  dreaded  lest  his  own  name  or 
that  of  some  loved  one  should  be  cslled 
out  by  that  monotonoiis,  relentlea 
voice. 

"Bertrand  de  Ctttalens.** 

An  old  man  stuped  forward. 

"Annette  Ducles." 

There  was  a  pause  after  each  name, 
during  which  the  suspense  was  hi- 
tensified. 

"Diane  de  B6mur." 
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Madame  de  B6mur  laid  aside  her 
work  and  rose. 

"Diane!  Diane!  I  cannot  bear  it!" 
cried  the  Ck>untess  d'Arlincoort, 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  friend's 
neck.    "Oh,  sirs,  have  pity!" 

"Hush,  my  dear,"  replied  Madame  de 
R6mur  soothingly.  "Ohevaller,  look  to 
the  poor  child;  she  Is  hysterical."  The 
chevalier  gently  drew  the  countess 
aside,  then  took  Madame  de  B6mur's 
hand  and  silently  bending  over  it,  put 
It  to  his  lips. 

"Take  your  place  in  the  line,  citisen- 
ess,"  called  out  a  gendarme,  and 
Madame  de  R^mur  stood  wil^  the 
others. 

"Andr6  de  Blois!" 

As  de  Blois'  name  was  called,  a 
shrill  cry  echoed  through  the  room, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Bellceil  fell  back 
into  the  chair  from  which  she  had  just 
risen.  She  did  not  swoon,  but  sat  like 
one  in  a  dream,  staring  with  wide-open 
eyes. 

The  count  stepped  to  her  side. 

"Addle,"  he  said,  bending  down  and 
speaking  In  a  low  voice,  "give  me  one 
of  those  roses  you  are  wearing  on 
your  breast"  Mechanically  she  took 
the  flower  from  her  bosom  and  put  it 
In  his  hand.  He  placed  It  over  his 
heart.  "It  shall  be  here  to  the  last" 
he  said  softly;  "now  farewell;"  and  he 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  cold  lips. 

"Maurice  de  Lachevllle." 

A  man  crouched  down  behind  a 
group  of  prisoners,  and  all  heads  were 
turned  in  his  direction. 

"Maurice  de  LacheviUe,  you  are 
called,"  said  a  gendarme,  going  up  to 
him  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm  with 
no  gentle  grasp. 

"There  is  some  mistake,"  cried  de 
LacheviUe,  pitiably. 

"There  is  no  mistake,  your  name  is 
here." 

"I  say,  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
My  arrest  was  a  mistake.  I  was 
promised—" 
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"Into  the  line  with  you,"  was  the 
gruff  Interruption.  "Many  would  claim 
there  was  a  mistake  if  It  would  avail 
them  to  do  so." 

"But  in  my  case  It  Is  true,"  pleaded 
de  Lachevllle.  "Send  word  to  Robes- 
pierre; he  promised—" 

"Into  the  line,  I  teU  you!"  cried  the 
exasperated  gendarme.  "There  Is  no 
mistake;  your  name  is  written  here. 
You  go  with  the  rest" 

"One  moment  one  little  moment" 
Implored  the  wretched  marquis  in  an 
agony  of  fear.  "Oh,  messieurs  the  gen- 
darmes, if  you  will  but  hear  me,  I  have 
an  important  communication  to  make." 
All  this  time  he  was  fighting  desper- 
ately as  the  two  officers  of  the  law 
dragged  him  toward  the  door. 

"Silence,  idiot!"  yelled  the  angry 
captain,  "or  I  will  have  you  bound  and 
gagged.  Take  example  from  these 
women,  who  put  you  to  shame." 

"Idiot  that  I  was,"  cried  de  Lache- 
vllle, "why  did  I  ever  return  from  a 
place  of  safety?  None  but  a  fool 
would  have  trusted  the  word  of 
Robespierre." 

"Bind  him,"  ordered  the  captain. 

With  a  strength  no  one  would  have 
believed  that  he  possessed,  de  Lache- 
vllle threw  off  those  who  h^d  him. 

"Stand  back!"  he  shouted  wildly,  as 
the  officers  endeavored  to  seize  him. 
He  drew  an  'object  quickly  from  his 
pocket 

"Take  care,  Jean.  He  has  a  weapon," 
cried  one. 

There  was  a  report  of  a  pistol,  and 
the  marquis  fell  forward  to  the  floor. 

A  murmur  of  horrw  filled  the  prison 
hall.  Women  fainted,  and  men  turned 
away  their  heads.  The  gendarmes 
hastened  to  bend  over  him. 

"I  believe  he  is  dead,  captain,"  said 
one  after  a  brief  examination. 

"Carry  him  out  with  the  others  Just 
the  same,"  ordered  the  captain* 
"Pierre,  continue  with  the  list" 

"Bertrand  de  Tourin." 
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"Here." 

"Ad^le  de  Belloeil." 

There  was  a  cry  of  Joy  in  the  an- 
swer,— 

"I  am  here.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has 
heard  my  prayer;"  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Belloeil  stepped  forward.  "Andrd, 
I  come  with  you;  we  shall  go  together 
where  they    can    never    separate  us." 


And  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  her  lover. 

"About  f^ce  —  fall  in  —  forward! 
march."  The  heavy  door  dosed,  and 
those  who  had  been  called  were  led 
away,  while  those  remaining  in  the 
prison  went  quietly  to  their  cells,  to  re- 
commence the  same  life  on  the  morrow 
until  the  next  roll  calL 


THE  CONFERRING  OF  THE  HATJ 


In  the  King's  antechamber  the  pre- 
liminaries for  the  aristocratic  ceremony 
had  begun,  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  when  the  privilege 
of  keeping  on  their  bats  In  the  King's 
presence,  formerly  common  to  all  titles, 
was  limited  by  him  to  only  twelve 
grandees  of  Spain,  who  have  since  been 
called  first  class  grandees,  and  who 
were  the  Dukes  of  Medina  Sidonla, 
Albuquerque,  Infantado,  Alba,  Frias, 
Medina  de  Rioseco,  Escalona,  Bena- 
vente,  Najera,  Arcos,  'Medinaceli,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Astorga.  From  that 
time  to  (this,  there  has  scarcely  been 
any  change  In  this  ceremony,  which  it 
is  customary  to  celebrate,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  State  rites,  in  the  King's  ante- 
chamber. 

This  room  forms  a  vast  square  of 
severe  magnificence,  whose  ceiling, 
painted  by  Maella,  represents  an  alle- 
gory capable  of  striking  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  all  those  great  personages 
destined  to  figure  in  history  who  gaze 
upon  it:  Truth  discovered  by  Time.  To 
the  right  of  the  door  of  the  Saleta 
which  gives  entrance  to  the  ante- 
chamber, open  out  two  balconies  which 
overlook  the  Armory  Square,  and  on 
the  left  are  two  doors  leading  to  the  in- 
terior rooms,  while  a  screen  at  the  op- 

*Oirrlta,  OoanteM  of  Albornoc.  Trantl&ted  by 
Ettelle  Huyck  Attwell  from  the  Spanish  of  Lais 
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posite  end  directly  communicates  wltli 
the  King's  Chamber. 

The  whole  room    waa    tapestried  in 
rich,   dark-blue    doth,     oovered    widi 
large  fleur-de-lis,  and  the  Interlaced  ini- 
tials A  and  B  in  embossed  Yelvet  fVmr 
large   portraits   of    Charles     IV    and 
Marie    Louise,     Ferdinand     VII    and 
Queen   Amelie,    filled    the     niches    on 
either  side  of  the  two  doors  between 
the   Saleta  and   the   Kin^^s  Chamber. 
Along  the  walls,  benches  of  the  same 
tapestry  were  placed,  broken  at  inter- 
vals  by  five  magnificent    consoles  of 
marble  and  bronze  sustaining  candelt- 
bra,   and    the    busts    of     Isabella   II, 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Philip  V  and  Ferd^ 
nand  VI. 

Between  the  two  balconies,  upon  ooe 
of  these  consoles,  and  opposite  t 
marble  mantelpiece  adorned  with  a 
colossal  mirror,  was  a  large  bust  ol 
Charles  III,  covered  with  the  rojil 
mantle,  and  whose  armor  was  rictaly 
chiselled.  All  the  doors  of  the  ant^ 
chamber  were  thrown  open,  except  tkit 
of  the  Saleta,  and  crowded  together 
behind  the  curtains  were  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  grandees,  anxioof  to 
witness  the  lordly  spectacle.  BefWv 
the  door  of  the  King's  Chamber  was  t 
table  covered  with  rich  crimson  vdret, 
and  a  large  seat  of  honor  intended  ifn 
the  King. 
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At  two  o'clock  exactly,  the  latter  en- 
tered through  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
followed  by  the  chief  majordomo,  the 
grandee  on  guard,  the  adjutants  and 
grandees  who  had  already  received  the 
hat.  The  King  was  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  captain-general,  and  carried 
the  three-cornered  hat  In  his  hand.  He 
seated  himself  and  covered  his  head: 
the  grandees  covered  their  heads  and 
remained  standing  on  either  side  of  the 
Saleta.  The  ceremony  was  about  to 
begin.  The  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Seal, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attest  the  act, 
now  threw  open  the  large  door  of  solid 
mahogany,  saying:— 

"Your  Majesty!— the  Marquis  of 
Benbacel!" 

The  latter,  whose  family  was  oldest 
among  the  grandees,  must  therefore  re- 
ceive the  hat  first.  A  young  man  en- 
tered the  room,  his  right  hand  In  that 
of  an  old  gentleman,  and  his  left  in 
that  of  the  acting  majordomo.  The 
young  Marquis  was  attired  in  the  gala 
uniform  of  an  artillery  captain,  and 
the  old  gentleman,  decrepit  and  bent, 
in  that  of  an  admiral  of  the  navy,  his 
breast  covered  with  crosses.  He  was 
the  Dulce  of  Algar,  grandfather  and 
sponsor  upon  this  occasion  to  the 
young  Marquis  of  Benhacel,  about  to 
receive  the  hat  The  old  gentleman 
had  on  his  three-cornered  hat,  and  the 
young  man  carried  his  in  his  hand, 
leaving  exposed  to  view  an  energetic 
and  characteristic  Spanish  head,  with  a 
somewhat  sun-burned  complexion  and 
brilliant  black  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
reflect  the  steel  temperament  of  a 
valiant  race. 

His  entrance  was  magnificent  and  a 
murmur  of  respectful  sympathy 
greeted  the  illustrious  pair,  who  ap- 
peared In  the  doorway,  old  age  leaning 
upon  youth,  like  Hope,  evoking  a  mem- 
ory, or  an  allegory  of  Experience  lead- 
ing Valor  by  the  hand,  to  lay  a  sword 
without  spot  upon  the  steps  of  the 
throne.    On  the  very  threshold  of  the 


room  they  both  made  the  first  court 
bow;  the  second  was  given  in  the 
centre  of  the  room;  and  the  last  when 
directly  in  front  of  the  King.  They 
then  saluted  the  grandees  to  the  right 
and  left  and  the  latter  Immediaely  re- 
sponded by  raising  their  hats.  The  old 
Duke  and  the  majordomo  now  fen 
back  a  step,  leaving  the  young  grandee 
alone  In  the  middle  of  the  hall.  Theii 
the  King,  giving  a  military  salute, 
said:— 

"Marquis  of  Benhacel,  put  on  your 
hat  and  s^ak." 

The  Marquis  at  once  obeyed,  and  ad- 
dressing the  King,  delivered  a  brief 
discourse,  in  which,  as  was  customary, 
he  gave  a  vigorous  sketch  of  the  glori- 
ous history  of  his  family,  which  origi- 
nated with  Fortu  of  Torres,  who  fought 
with  Alonzo  the  Wise  and  died  in  the 
Alcazar  of  Jerez,  holding  between  his 
teeth  his  King's  fiag,  unable  longer  to 
sustain  or  defend  it  with  his  two  muti- 
lated hands.  The  voice  of  the  artillery 
ofllcer,  timid  and  hesitating  at  first 
became  gradually  stronger,  as  if  these 
glorious  actions  found  an  echo  In  his 
heart  sufllcient  to  imitate  them,  and 
when  he  finally  began  to  describe  an 
episode  of  Trafalgar, 'which  he  called 
his  family's  last  feat,  his  voice  vibrated 
with  those  mysterious  infiections  of 
sentiment  which  always  seem  to  ele- 
vate the  orator  to  a  higher  sphere, 
lending  him  not  only  the  faculty  to  per- 
suade and  the  power  to  move,  but  even 
^e  right  to  command. 

"Gravina  was  dying  in  his  chamber, 
and  the  ship  Prince  of  Asturia  was  re- 
turning to  Cadiz,  stripped  of  her  rig- 
ging, and  under  command  of  a  man. 
who  had  engaged  in  the  battle,  with 
his  three  sons,  and  was  returning  home 
w*th  only  one,  the  youngest  an  inex- 
perienced midshipman.  The  stcnrm  in- 
creased toward  midnight  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  cut  loose  a  mast 
which  ill-luck  held  fast  to  the  round- 
top  of  the  vessel  by  a  cable,  causing 
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the  ship  to  lop  over,  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  sinking  at  any  moment:  three 
seamen  climbed  up  one  by  one  to  cut 
the  cable,  and  all  three  were  struck 
down  by  the  tempest  and  buried  in  the 
waves.  Then  this  man  of  iron,  who 
saw  his  survlrying  crew  tremble  before 
the  duty  of  inexorable  obedience, 
turned  to  the  only  son  left  him,  the 
idol  of  his  heart  and  last  hope  of  a 
grand  family,  and  said  to  him  simply:-— 

*'  'Sir  Midshipman!  it  is  your  turn!' 

"The  boy,  with  the  hatchet  between 
his  teeth,  climbed  to  the  round-top, 
and  because  Our  Blessed  Lady  helped 
him,  cut  the  cable." 

In  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence 
which  seals  men's  lips  and  moistens 
their  eyes  when  the  feeling  of  the  sub- 
lime inundates  the  heart  and  makes 
the  breast  heave  with  sobs,  Benhacel 
turned  slowly  towards  the  old  Duke 
and  added,  pointing  him  out:— 

"That  boy  midshipman  was  my 
grandfather;  the  hero  was  his  father. 
My  own  father,"  he  continued  in  a 
voice  in  which  symptoms  of  tears  were 


visible,  "also  served  his  King  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  until  the  year  '08,  when 
in  the  month  of  September  he  discarded 
his  uniform  and  broke  his  sword:  I, 
Sire,  unsheathed  mine  for  the  first  time 
in  the  battle  of  Alcolea,  and  f althfiil 
to  the  traditions  of  my  race*  I  come  to 
offer  you  to-day,  as  grandee,  what  I 
have  already  given  you  as  a  soldier." 

Upon  saying  this,  he  clasped  the  hilt 
of  his  sword  with  his  right  hand, 
everybody  remarldng  the  absence  of 
his  two  middle  fingers.  ▲  vat  of 
powder  had  blown  them  off  in  Alcolea. 

Benhacel  ceased  speakincTt  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  profound  silence,  the  great- 
est homage  which  admiration  and  re- 
spect can  render,  he  uncovered  his 
head,  bent  his  knee  to  the  ground,  and 
kissed  the  King's  hand.  He  then 
saluted  the  grandees  on  either  side  <rf 
him  and,  accompanied  by  his  grand- 
father, took  his  place  amon^r  them.  The 
old  man  cried  like  a  child;  cme  of  them 
said:— 

"The  admiral  weeps,  but  the  mid- 
shipman did  not" 
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Tennyson's  Surrey  house,  Aldworth, 
where  he  died  eight  years  ago,  is  "To 
let" 

Mr.  Buskin's  works  are  soon  to  be 
published  in  their  entirety  in  a  Frendi 
translation. 

The  late  G.  W.  Steevens's  "Things 
Seen"  is  to  be  published  in  this  country 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Go. 

The  Scribners  are  to  publish  soon  a 
book  of  short  stories  by  Mr.  QuiUer- 
Gouch.  called  "Profitable  Ghosts."     It 


is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  be  ente^ 
taining,  for  "Q"  is  never  dnlL 

There  seems  to  be  an  excess  of  can- 
dor in  the  title  of  a  book  announced 
in  London,  "The  Dull  GhUd's  Gram- 
mar." Fancy  the  emotions  of  a  cUkl 
on  being  presented  with  it 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 
has  in  press  for  early  publication  t 
book  of  short  stories  about  lawyers  and 
their  clients,  entitled  "The  Case  and 
Exceptions,"  and  written  by  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Trevor  Hill  of  the  New  York  bar. 
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Stephen  Crane's  posthumous  novel, 
'The  O'Ruddy,"  is  not  to  be  finished 
by  Robert  Barr,  as  was  at  first  an- 
nounced,  but  by  Mrs.  Crane. 

Among  the  fall  announcements  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  to  a  Christmas  story 
by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  entitled, 
"Wanted:  A  Matchmaker." 

M.  Jules  Yeme,  whose  name  was 
oince  one  to  conjure  with,  is  reported  at 
work  upon  a  new  book  of  traveL  He 
is  in  his  seventy-third  year. 

It  must  be  with  mixed  emotions  that 
most  readers  will  learn  of  the  discov- 
ery of  a  new  Instalment  of  the  diaries 
of  Marie  Baahklrtseff,  and  the  promise 
menace— of  their  publication. 


« 


Readers  of  that  charming  book 
"Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden" 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  it  was 
written  by  the  Princess  Henry  of 
Pless,  daughter  of  Comwallis  West. 

Dr.  William  Barry,  whose  "Arden 
MassHer"  is  delighting  thousands  of 
readers,  haa  a  new  novel  nearly  ready. 
It  is  called  "The  Wizard's  Knot"  and 
is  a  story  of  Ireland,  in  the  time  just 
before  and  during  the  great  famine. 

Among  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens's  effects 
were  six  unpublished  articles  on  South 
African  experiences,  being  type-writ- 
ten copies  of  articles  which  were  sent 
out  of  Ladysmith  and  lost.  They  have 
been  published  in  the  London  Mall 
since  his  death. 

Molly  Elliott  Seawell's  new  story 
"The  House  of  Egremont"  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  author  has  been  busy 
for  some  time  verifying  the  historical 
details  of  the  story. 


History  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Protectorate"  ready  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  It  will  not  cover  more 
than  two  years.  The  amount  of  labor 
connected  wKh  1655  has  been  great, 
and  consequently  that  year  occupies 
considerable  space. 

Subscriptions  are  being  collected 
throughout  Poland  for  the  presentation 
of  a  jubilee  gift  to  Hemyk  Slenkie- 
wlcz  next  November.  It  Is  'hoped  that 
enough  money  will  be  collected  to  buy 
him  a  country  estate  in  Poland. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Mr. 
Pett  Ridge's  story  "A  Son  of  the 
State"  was  first  published  in  London 
at  sixpence,  in  which  form  It  had  no 
recognition;  but  on  being  recently  reis- 
sued at  six  shillings  it  attained  wide 
p(9ularlty. 

• 

Among  the  books  which  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready  are  a 
story  of  English  domestic  life  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  called  "Uncanon- 
ized:  A  Romance  of  English  Monarch- 
ism,"  the  work  of  a  new  writer,  Mar- 
garet A.  Potter;  and  a  copiously  Illus- 
trated edition  of  "The  Private  Memoirs 
of  Madame  Roland,"  edited  by  Edward 
Gilpin  Johnson,  and  based  on  a  trans- 
lation prepared  from  Bosc's  original 
edition. 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia have  in  press  for  early  publica- 
tion a  new  edition  of  "In  the  Pale: 
Stories  and  Legends  of  the  Russian 
Jews,"  by  Henry  Iliowizi;  and  a  vol- 
ume called  "The  Weird  Orient,"  by  the 
same  autiior,  in  which  will  be  grouped 
some  Oriental  legends  and  traditions 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  printed, 
but  which  the  author  has  collected 
during  a  long  residence  in  Morocco. 


Mr.  S.  R.  Gardner  hopes  to  have  the        Mr.  Alex.  Stevenson  Twombly,  who 
manuscript  of  the  third  volume  of  his     published  some  time  ago  a  history  of 
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"Hawaii  and  its  People,"  has  turned 
hlfB  knowledge  of  the  islands  to  account 
in  writing  a  romance  of  pagan  Hawaii, 
which  he  calls  "Kelea  the  Surf-Rider." 
It  is  to  be  published  by  Fords,  Howard 
&  Hulbert 

Mr.  Charles  Neufeld,  who  wrote  "A 
Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa,"  has  com- 
pleted a  story  for  boys,  called  ''Under 
the  Rebera  Reign:  a  Story  of  Egyptian 
Revolt,"  in  which  he  utilizes  for  fiction 
some  of  the  material  which  he  collected 
while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mahdi.  If  he  is  a  good  story  teller,  the 
book  should  be  exceptionally  stirring, 
for  he  can  have  no  lack  of  exciting  in- 
cidents at  his  command. 

Mr.  John  Murray's  autumn  an- 
nouncements are  unusually  rich  in 
books  of  fiction.  Among  them  are  "A 
Vizier's  Daughter,"  a  story  of  Afghan 
life  by  Miss  Lillian  Hamilton,  who 
was  the  Ameer's  medical  adviser; 
"The  Heart's  Highway,"  by  Miss  Mary 
B.  Wilklns,  a  romance  of  Virginia  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  "Monica 
Grey,"  by  the  Hon.  Lady  Hely-Hutch- 
InsoD,  and  half  a  dozen  others. 

Apropos  of  the  tendency  of  some 
writers  of  fiction  to  use  the  same  char- 
acters over  and  over  again  in  suceed- 
ing  stories,  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  urges  that  an  asylum  for 
used-up  characters  in  fiction  would  be 
at  least  as  useful  as  Dr.  Holmes's  sug- 
gested asylum  for  decayed  punsters. 
But  it  makes  a  difference  who  the 
characters  are;  probably  no  one  ever 
objected  to  the  frequent  reappearance 
of  Thackeray's  characters. 

One  does  not  often  meet  a  book  more 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose  than 
the  "Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene," 
which  Dr.  Walter  L.  Pyle  of  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  edits,  and 


for  which  he  furnishes  the  chapter  on 
Hygiene  of  the  Eye.  Intended,  as  the 
title  indicates,  for  household  rather 
than  class-room  use,  the  Tolnme  coin- 
bines  brief  dissertations  on  anatomy 
and  physiology  with  the  reeultaiit  ex- 
position of  the  conditions  ,of  health.  ,It 
presents  the  conclusions  of  recent 
science  in  a  simple,  popular  style,  and 
is  full  of  wholesome  and  timely  sugges- 
tions. The  names  of  the  seven  special- 
ists who  contribute  to  H  appear  on  the 
title  page.  W.  B.  Saunders  &  Ca, 
Philadelphia. 

» 

Mr.  John  Murray,  who  is  publishing 
an    English    edition    of     Mrs.     Edith 
Wharton's    story,    "The   Touchstone,** 
encountered  a  succession  of  difficulties 
with  reference  to  the  title.     He  discov- 
ered that  the   title   had    been    already 
used  and  therefore  communicated  witb 
the  author,    asking   her    permission  to 
call   it    "The    Touch   of    a    Vanished 
Hand."    Mrs.  Wharton  was  then  trav- 
elling in  Italy,  a  circumstance  whicb 
delayed  her  reply,  but  when  she  was 
At  last  heard  from,  her  letter  suggested 
another  title.      Investigation  disclosed 
the  fact  that  that  title    also  had  been 
preempted;   so   Mr.    Murray     went  on 
with  the  printing  under  the  title  whicb 
he  had  proposed,  *only  to  discover  when 
the  book    was   printed,    that    a   novel 
called    "The    Touch    of    a     Vanished 
Hand"    was    published    in    1889.     He 
therefore    re<toistened     the     book  "A 
Gift  from  the  Grave"  and  cherishes  a 
hope  that  no  prior  claimant  to  this  tittt 
will  arise. 

Under  the  title  "The  Crisis  in  Chins'' 
Harper  &  Bros,  republish  from  recent 
numbers  of  The  North  American  Re- 
view a  dozen  striking  papers  relating 
to  the  existing  situation  in  ChhUL 
They  are  written  by  Mr.  Wu,  the  Chi- 
nese minister  at  Washington,  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  Mr.  Oolquhonn. 
General  James  H.  Wilson,  the  Presl- 
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dents  of  the  Anglo-Ohina  college  at 
Foochow  and  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  China  at  Peking,  and  others 
who  write  with  the  authority  derived 
from  special  information.  It  is  a  re- 
markable grouping  of  timely  papers: 
and  it  serves  Incidentally  to  illustrate 
the  "news  value"  of  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  as  at  present  conducted. 

The  "Conquest  of  Arid  America," 
which  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe  de- 
scribes and  advises,  is  a  conquest  with 
which  all  Americans  can  sympathize, 
whatever  their  views  may  be  upon 
what  is  called  '^Imperialism,"  for  it  is 
a  conquest  of  peace,  promising  large 
results  in  the  material  future  of  Amer- 
ica. Aridity  Mr.  Smythe  treats  as  a 
blessing,  or  at  least  as  capable  of  being 
turned  into  a  blessing  by  the  modem 
miracle  of  irrigation.  His  arguments 
for  measures  to  bring  together  the  men 
who  need  land  and  the  land  which 
needs  men,  and  his  presentation  of  the 
effect  upon  character  and  institutions 
of  the  co-operation  necessary  in  great 
colonizing  and  irrigation  enterprises  are 
made  pungently,  and  with  force  and 
enthusiasm;  while  his  record  of  what 
has  been  already  done  in  these  direc- 
tions is  drawn  from  fresh  sources  and 
personal  observation.  The  author  has 
two  qualities  which  are  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  upon  his  readers; 
he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  he 
knows  his  subject  His  book  is  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Bros. 

A  book  of  lively  present  interest  and 
of  permanent  value  is  Mr.  Archibald 
B.  Colquhoun's  "Overland  to  China," 
which  Harper  &  Bros,  publish.  It  de- 
scribes a  Journey  of  seven  thousand 
miles  which  the  author  made  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  from  Buropean 
Russia  to  Lake  Baikal,  thence  by  the 
Gobi  desert  to  P^ing,  and  later  up 
the  Yangtze  river  as  far  as  it  is  nav- 
igable, and  from  Szechuan  southward 


through  the  southwestern  provinces  to 
the  Red  river.  These  are  regions 
which  are  very  much  in  the  world's 
eye  Just  at  present,  and  likely  to  be 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  traversing 
them  in  company  with  Mr.  Colquhoun 
the  reader  has  the  advantage  not 
merely  of  his  fresh  personal  impren- 
sions,  but  of  his  wide  and  accurate 
luiowledge  of  China  and  the  Chinese. 
The  chapters  on  Peking,  Manchuria, 
and  the  Yangtze  valley  are  especiaUy 
valuable.  Mr.  Colquhoun's  volume  is 
nearly  Indispensable  to  one  who  wish- 
es light,  not  only  on  the  present  situa- 
tion but  on  the  far  more  complicated 
problems  which  are  involved  in  the 
ultimate  remaking  of  the  Far  Bast 
There  are  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  wide-spread  modem  interest  m 
psychical  phenomena  will  certainly  be 
stimulated,  and  possibly  enlightened 
by  a  reading  of  Professor  Th.  Flour- 
noy's    volume,     "From    India    to    the 

Planet  Mars,"  which  Harper  &  Bros, 
publish  in  a  translation  by  Daniel  B. 
Vermilye.  This  book  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  five  years'  careful  investiga- 
tion of  a  Geneva  medium  whom  the 
author,  for  convenience*  sake,  calls 
Mdlle.  Heldne  Smith,  but  whose  real 
name  is  concealed.  The  phenomena 
attending  this  woman's  trances,  in 
which  she  is  at  times  an  Indian  prin- 
cess, at  other  times  a  dweller  upon 
Mars,  and  at  still  others  Marie  An- 
toinette, are  extremely  curious.  Prof. 
Floumoy  has  studied  them  patiently 
and  intimately,  and  he  states  his  con- 
clusions with  candor.  No  element  of 
commercialism  enters  into  the  matter, 
for  the  medium  in  question  regards 
her  powers  with  religious  reverence 
and  never  uses  them  for  pay.  There 
will  be  many  readers  who  will  not  ac- 
cept all  of  the  author's  conclusions, 
but  we  do  not  see  how  any  one  can 
doubt  either  his  thoroughness  or  his 
sincerity. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Alfred  In  tlie  Chronicles.  By  Edward 
Conybeare,  M.  A.    Elliot  Stock. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  CHINA. 


In  the  month  of  September  of  last 
year  Secretary  Hay  began  a  diplomatic 
correspondence  in  reference  to  the  so- 
called  "open-door"  policy  in  China 
which  marked  an  Important  departure 
in  American  diplomacy,  and  indicated 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
proposed  to  be  heard  from  at  least  in 
the  settlement  of  the  future  of  China, 
and  was  willing  even  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  securing  the  assent  of  the  other 
Powers  to  a  policy  believed  by  her  to 
l)e  a  sound  one.  If  the  doctrine  of  the 
4pen  door  for  commerce  In  China  was 
British  in  its  origin.  Lord  Salisbury's 
Oovernment  none  the  less  acted  wisely 
In  allowing  the  American  Government 
to  make  it  their  own  by  adoption— par- 
ticularly as  it  had  been  seriously  com- 
promised while  in  charge  of  Its  original 
sponsors.  In  March  of  the  present  year* 
Secretary  Hay  officially  announced  the 
success  of  the  negotiations,  In  com- 
municating to  each  of  the  Governments 
concerned  the  several  replies  of  the 
others. 

While  recognizing  a  creditable  diplo- 
matic achievement,  we  must  not  over- 
look either  the  very  partial  and  guarded 
adherence  given  by  Russia— and  she 
was  the  one  Power  most  important  to 
commit— to  the  American  proposals,  or 
their  very  limited  scope.  These  may 
be  summarized    in   a   single   sentence; 


equal  opportunities  of  commerce  for 
the  citizens  of  all  nations  in  the  leased 
territory  or  sphere  of  interest  possessed 
by  any  nation  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  China,  with  uniform  customs 
dues,  under  a  Chinese  tariff  and  col- 
lected by  the  Chinese  Government,  har- 
bor dues  and  railroad  charges.  The 
final  replies  of  the  other  Governments 
addressed  seem  reasonably  explicit 
and  final;  that  of  Russia,  though  Count 
Mouravieff  expressed  his  conviction 
that  It  would  be  satisfactory,  and  Sec- 
retary Hay  so  accepted  it,  is  certainly 
only  partial,  and  not  very  definite.  But 
perhaps  it  was  asking  a  good  deal  of 
her  friendship  for  the  United  States  to 
expect  her  to  commit  herself  at  all  on 
a  matter  so  vitally  related  to  her  future 
in  the  Far  East.  The  point  of  more 
immediate  present  interest  is  that  the 
American  proposals,  undeniably  good 
as  far  as  they  go,  do  not  pretend  to  em- 
body any  solution  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. For  it  is  now  sufficiently  evident 
that  that  question  is  primarily  a  politi- 
cal, not  a  commercial,  one.  The  open 
door  policy  is  limited  to  securing  equal 
trade  conditions;  it  does  not  recogniae 
the  deep-seated  political  disease  afflict- 
ing the  Chinese  Empire  or  offer  any 
remedy.  Its  implication  is  that  it  does 
not  matter  what  becomes  of  China 
politically,  or  how  her  territory  is  di- 
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vided  up  among  other  Powers,  provided 
that  these  agree  to  preserve  the  open 
door  for  all  commerce  alike  within 
such  portions  of  the  empire  as  thej 
choose  to  acquire— or  to  "lease,"  If  that 
term  softens  at  all  the  hard  fact  of  sub- 
stantial ownership  and  control.  Yet  in 
the  very  communication  In  which  Sec- 
retary Hay  gravely  proposed  to  the 
British  Government  that  it  should  give 
Its  formal  adJiesion  to  its  own  policy, 
he  recognized  that  there  was  a  Chinese 
question  inside  the  open  door,  and  in- 
dicated that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  still  in  favor  of  preserving 
the  Integrity  of  the  Chinese  Kmplre,  as 
the  most  effective  way  of  safeguarding 
its  own  rights.  And  now  the  Inert 
body  of  the  Chinese  nation,  pronounced 
to  be  politically  dead  by  the  nations  of 
Europe,  has  very  unpleasantly  come  to 
life  again,  and  it  becomes  clear  enough 
that  the  commercial  program  of  the 
open  door  must  be  supplemented  by 
some  pretty  vigorous  political  action, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  commerce  left  to 
safeguard.  Again  Secretary  Hay  comes 
forward  with  a  statement  of  American 
policy— and  this  time  he  does  not  limit 
it  to  securing  commercial  equality. 

On  July  3rd,  In  a  telegraphic  despatch 
addressed  to  the  various  European 
Governments,  the  full  purport  of  which 
soon  after  became  public,  the  Secre- 
tary defined  in  general  terms  the  pol- 
icy which  his  Government  sought  to 
pursue  In  China.  While  this  definition 
of  policy  was  taken  in  some  quarters 
as  intended  quite  as  much  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  American  people  dur- 
ing a  Presidential  campaign  as  for  the 
enlightenment  of  foreign  governments, 
its  authoritative  and  Important  charac- 
ter cannot  be  denied.  The  landing  of 
American  troops  upon  Chinese  soil,  to 
join  the  armed  forces  of  the  European 
nations  and  of  Japan  in  military  oper- 
ations, of  highly  uncertain  scope  and 
duration,  certainly  marked  such  an  im- 
portant departure  from  former  Ameri- 


can policy,  as  to  call  for  some  explana- 
tion—particularly In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  no  political  or  terri- 
torial aspirations  In  Ohina,  and  have, 
partly  on  this  account,  occupied  a  spe- 
cial position  of  friendliness  towards  the 
Chinese  Government 

Secretary  Hay  states  that  the  United 
States  adheres  to  the  policy   initiated 
by  it  in  1857,  "of  peace  with  the  Chi- 
nese nation,  and  of  furtherance  of  law- 
ful commerce,"  and  he  further  includes 
in  this   policy   "the   protection    of   the 
lives  and    property    of  American    citi- 
zens in  China  by  all  the  means  guaran- 
teed    under     extra-territorial      treaty 
rights  or  covered   by    the    law   of  na- 
tions."     "If  wrong  be  done  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,"  he  says,  "the  responsible 
authors  will  be  held  to  the  uttermost 
accountability."    Then  follows  the  im- 
portant statement  that  In  the  view  oi 
his  Gk)vemment  the  condition  at  Pekln 
is  one  of    virtual    anarchy,    "whereby 
power  and  responsibility  Ls  practically 
devolved  upon   the   local    authorities.** 
As  long   as  these   officials    are   not  in 
overt  collusion  with  rebellion,  and  ose 
their  powers  to  protect  foreign  life  and 
property,  they  are  to  be  regarded  "ii 
representing  the  Chinese  people,  with 
whom  we  wish  to  remain  in  peace  and 
friendship."     He  then   states  that  the 
purpose  of  the  President  Is  to  act  in 
concurrence    with    the   other   Powers, 
first  in  opening  up  communication  witli 
Pekln  and  rescuing  American   offlciali. 
missionaries  and  other  citizens  who  are 
there  in  danger;  secondly.  In  affording 
all  possible   protection    everywhere  in 
China  to  American  life   and   property: 
thirdly,  in  guarding  and  protecting  tU 
legitimate     American     Interests;    and 
fourthly,  in  aiding  to  prevent  a  spread 
of  the  disorder  to  the  other  proviacet 
of  the  Empire,  and  "a   recurrence  of 
such  disasters."      The   Secretary  con- 
cludes  with   the   significant  statement 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  'Ho  seek  a  solution 
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which  may  bring  about  permanent 
safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve 
Chinese  territorial  and  administrative 
entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to 
friendly  Powers  by  treaty  and  by  in- 
ternational law,  and  safeguard  for  the 
world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impar- 
tial trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 
Empire." 

The  language  of  this  important  note 
was  certainly  carefully  considered,  and 
it  must  be  taken  to  define  the  policy  to 
which  the  administration  of  President 
McKinley  is  definitely  and  fully  com- 
mitted, however  it  may  be  attacked  by 
the  political  party  in  opposition— a  pol- 
icy which  will  last  during  his  present 
term  at  least,  ending  next  March,  and 
will  be  continued  in  the  event  of  his 
reelection.  While  this  program  only 
corresponds  to  the  course  tacitly  or  ex- 
pressly accepted  by  the  European  Gov- 
ernments concerned  as  the  necessary 
one,  and  while  it  marks  no  radical  de- 
parture from  their  xmst  practices  in  re- 
spect to  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  semi-civilized  or  Oriental  peoples,  it 
certainly  marks  a  significant  change  in 
American  foreign  policy,  and  one  which 
cannot  but  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. 

The  finding  out  of  those  responsible 
for  wrongs  to  American  citizens  and 
holding  them  to  the  "uttermost  ac- 
countability," will  be  likely  alone  to 
prove  a  task  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and  difficulty.  As  long  as  such  wrongs 
could  be  traced  to  the  action  or  non-ac- 
tion of  local  officials,  and  as  long  as 
there  was  a  central  government  to  ap- 
peal to,  the  steps  to  take  were,  indeed, 
comparatively  simple,  even  if  rarely 
effective.  But  if  the  condition  of 
China  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  vir- 
tual anarchy  for  the  time  being,  as  Sec- 
retary Hay  quite  wisely  concludes, 
and  if  the  Government  of  the  Empress 
was  itself  practically  responsible  for 
these  wrongs,  through  directly  or  indi- 
rectly countenancing    them,    then  the 


task  proposed  is  certainly  one  of  ex- 
ceeding difficulty;  and  if,  as  there  is 
only  too  much  reason  to  believe,  the 
movement  against  all  foreigners,  of 
which  such  wrongs  are  merely  a  mani- 
festation, is  to  a  large  extent  a  general 
and  national  movement— so  far  as  any- 
thing can  be  national  in  China— the  ob« 
stacles  in  the  way  of  enforcing  such 
accountability,  while  preserving  *'rela^ 
tions  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the- 
Chinese  people,"  would  seem  to  be  in- 
superable. ; 

When  we  come  to  the  other  points- 
in  this  program  it  becomes  tolerably 
clear  that  it  commits  the  United  States- 
to  action  which  will  ultimately  and 
necessarily  lead  to  an  actual,  if  not  at 
once  to  a  formal,  participation  on  her 
part  in  the  concert  of  the  European 
Powers  and  Japan  in  regard  to  China. 
Of  course  the  word  used  is  "concur- 
rence," and  doubtless  fine  distinctions 
can  be  drawn  between  concurrent  ac- 
tion and  joint  action,  if  it  is  desired  to 
persuade  the  American  people  that 
some  shadow  of  independence  of  action 
still  attaches  to  the  course  of  their 
Government  in  China.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  humanly  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  carry  out  her 
present  comprehensive  program  in 
China  otherwise  than  by  acting  in 
full  accord  with  the  other  Powers,  as 
long  as  unity  of  action  continues  among 
them,  or  by  joining  with  one  or  more 
of  them  if  a  divergence  of  i)olicy  should 
unfortunately  arise. 

Two  lines  of  action  are  included 
within  the  program  enunciated  by  Sec- 
retary Hay,  the  one  military,  the  other 
political.  The  actual  necessity  that 
military  operations  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  united  forces  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  concerned,  acting  in  com- 
mon, seems  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
number  of  men  whom  the  United 
States  could  at  present  contribute  to  a 
Chinese  campaign  would  be  utterly  in- 
adequate   to  carry    out    the   policy  of 
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punishment  for  outrages  to  American 
life  and  property  in  Clilna,  or  to  afford 
anything  like  adequate  protection  to 
American  interests  during  the  present 
crisis— to  say  nothing  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disorders  to  other  prov- 
ioces,  which  al>solutely  requires  that 
a  strong  and  united  front  sliould  every- 
where be  presented  by  the  Powers  con- 
cerned. As  the  movement  of  the  Chi- 
nese seems  to  be  directed  against  all 
foreigners  indiscriminately,  unity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  mill* 
tary  forces  is  a  prime  necessity. 
American  troops  may  even  be  placed 
under  the  supreme  command  of  an 
officer  representing  some  other  nation, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
must  secure  the  continuance  of  Joint 
military  operations.  It  may  truthfully 
be  said,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  has  already  entered  the  concert 
of  the  Powers  in  China  so  far  as  mil- 
itary action  is  concerned. 

But  the  use  of  armed  force  leads  di- 
rectly and  almost  necessarily  to  politi- 
cal action,  and  in  this  field  the  impera- 
tive need  of  concert  between  the 
Powers  is  equally  obvious.  As  soon 
as  the  International  forces  reach  Pekin 
—perhaps  even  sooner— the  political 
question  must  come  to  the  front  It 
would,  of  course,  be  theoretically  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  confine 
its  action  in  China  strictly  within 
military  lines,  and  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  the  future  government  of  the 
country  entirely  to  the  other  nations 
concerned,  merely  asking  for  the  recog- 
nition and  safeguarding  of  Its  own 
existing  rights  and  interests.  It  would, 
however,  certainly  prove  a  difficult 
matter  to  draw  the  line  between  mili- 
tary and  political  action,  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  country  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  in- 
volved in  the  armed  operations  and 
then  assume  an  attitude  of  non-partici- 
pation in  the  settlement  by  the  Powers 
of   those   political    issues   whose  treat- 


ment will  largely  determine  the  future 
of  China,  and  the  Interests  of  the  West- 
ern nations  in  that  future.       But  the 
strong  probability    that    American  ac- 
tion    will     not    be     confined     within 
military    lines   is  made    almost    a  cei^ 
tainty  by  the  express  language  used  by 
Secretary   Hay   in  concluding    bis  last 
note.      Besides  committing  the  United 
States  to   aid   in   preventing  "a  recur- 
rence of   such    disasters**  as    have  re- 
cently taken  ^lace,  which  certainly  can- 
not be  effected  otherwise  than  througli 
political  action,  he  further  states  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  his  Oovemment  '*to 
seek  a  solution  which  may  bring  about 
permanent  safety  and  peace  in  China.*' 
This    language   certainly    means    that 
America  Intends  to  participate  in,  if  not 
to  originate,   action   which    will   go  to 
the  root  of  the  whole  Chinese  question, 
and  effect  a  radical   and  fundamental 
change    in    the    government    of  that 
country.    In    the    accomplishment    of 
such  an  object  it  is  even   more  clear 
than  in  the  case  of  military  operatioDS 
that  the    United  •States   will   be  com- 
pelled, instead  of  preserving  her  tradi- 
tional Independence   of    action    In  the 
East,  to  enter,  more  or  le«s  openly  and 
frankly,  the  concert  of  the  other  Poir- 
ers,  if  fthat  be  maintained,  or  to  act  in 
harmony  with  one  or  more  of  them,  if 
the  concert  be  broken  up.     If  the  lan- 
guage of  Secretary  Hay  has  any  mean- 
ing—and  it   is   certainly    Intended    to 
have— It   plainly    and     necessarily    in- 
volves the  representation  of  the  United 
States   in  any   congress    or   concert  of 
the  Powers  which  undertakes  to  settle 
the  future  of  China. 

If  then  America  is  in  future  to  hire 
a  voice— based  upon  her  present 
military  operations,  upon  her  important 
treaty  rights  and  her  commerce,  upon 
her  geographical  position,  inclndlni; 
now  not  only  the  Pacific  Coast  but  also 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  and  upon 
her  rank  among  the  greatest  Powers 
of  the  world— In  the  radical  settlement 
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of  the  Chinese  question,  it  is  not  too 
early  to  consider  briefly  the  political 
relations  existing  between  the  other 
Powers  having  interests  in  China— re- 
lations which  we  must  take  cognizance 
of  and  cannot  blindly  ignore— ^nd  to 
attempt  to  forecast  the  manner  in 
which  these  will  be  affected  by  the  en- 
try of  the  great  Republic  into  this  new 
field.  That  the  balance  of  interests 
which  has  heretofore  existed  between 
such  Powers  will  be  in  some  measure 
disturbed  seems  inevitable.  The  situa- 
tion is  one  of  such  delicacy  and  danger 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  act  with  the  fullest  attain- 
able knowledge,  with  the  amplest  con- 
sideration, with  (the  most  careful  regard 
of  the  existing  rights  and  interests  of 
other  countries,  and  above  all  with  a 
desire  to  so  calculate  its  own  action  as 
to  preserve  the  peace  between  the  vari- 
ous nations  concerned,  with  all  of 
whom  it  is  fortunately  on  terms  of 
friendship. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  enter  the 
field  of  Asiatic  politics  and  diplomacy, 
as  she  is  now  doing,  it  is  certainly 
fortunate  for  the  world  that  she  occu- 
pies a  position  so  free  from  the  net- 
work of  complications,  political  and 
racial  rivalries,  and  clashing  interests, 
which  unhappily  involve  the  other 
Powers  concerned.  In  the  first  place 
her  interests  in  China,  both  present 
and  future— if  we  lay  aside  those  con- 
nected with  missions— are  exclusively 
commercial,  whereas  the  interests  of 
the  five  other  Powers  largely  concerned 
—Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Japan— are  necessarily  also 
political,  and  partly  territorial.  She 
desires  neither  territory  nor  exclusive 
sphere  of  influence  upon  the  continent 
of  Asia;  she  seeks  only  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  open  door  for  trade  and  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
any  of  her  cHizens  lawfully  resident  in 
China.  The  same  thing  certainly  can- 
not be  said  of  any  of  the  other  Powers, 


all  of  which,  except  Japan,  have  most 
important  possessions  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  which  are  vitally  con- 
cerned, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Chinese  problem;  and 
if  Japan  has  not  yet  obtained  a  terri- 
torial foothold  upon  the  continent,  her 
interests  are  also,  perhaps  even  more 
vitally,  involved.  On  account  of  this 
fact,  as  well  as  on  account  of  our  past 
relations  of  friendship  with  the  Chinese 
'  Government— signally  illustrated  by 
the  Important  services  which  we  ren- 
dered to  her  in  tile  making  of  peace 
with  ^pan  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war— the  United  States  occupies  a 
peculiarly  advantageous  position  to  as- 
sist in  negotiating  a  radical  solution  of 
the  celestial  question— if  that  be  indeed 
within  the  range  of  human  possibility. 
Perhaps  it  is  no  less  fortunate  that 
we  are  free  from  any  complications, 
whether  of  alliance  or  of  hostility, 
affecting  our  relations  with  the  other 
Powers  concerned.  None  of  these  Pow- 
ers, except  'Great  Britain  and  France, 
have  any  iufterests  whatever  on  the 
American  continent  or  its  islands— and 
the  interests  of  France  are  merely  nom- 
inal—wlille  we  have  no  interests,  except 
those  of  .commerce,  which  clash  with 
those  of  any  other  Power  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  true  that 
Russia,  if  she  establishes  her  dominion 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  may* 
sometime  be  ambitious  to  bring  the- 
reat of  the  world  under  the  rule  of  the 
Czar;  or  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
French  people  were  mostly  with  Spain 
during  our  late  war;  or  that  Germany 
was  willing  to  receive  the  Philippines 
from  Spain  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  we  won  our  independence  from 
Great  Britain  by  force  of  arms  in  the. 
last  century,  and  were  again  at  war 
with  her  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury now  closing.  But  surely  there  is 
nothing  in  any  of  these  facts,  or  con- 
jectures,    which     should     now    affect 
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American  statesmanship  in  dealing  in 
an    impartial   spirit   with    all    the  na- 
tional interests  involved  in  the  Chinese 
situation.  Commercially  we  freely  con- 
cede to  every  other  nation  all  rights  in 
China  which  we  ask  for  ourselves;  po- 
litically we  should  seek  only  to  main- 
tain good  relations  with  the  other  Pow- 
ers and  to  contribute  everything  within 
our  ability  to  effect  an  honorable,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  a  permanent  settle- 
ment  between    their   conflicting  inter- 
ests, and  to  avert  the  terrible  disaster 
of  a  war  between  anjr  two  or  more  of 
the  Powers  interested  in  the  Far* East 
But  it   is  argued   in   some   quarters 
that  there  should  be  some  special  co- 
operation or  concert  of  action  between 
the  United    States    and    Great  Britain 
in  China,  Joined  perhaps  by  Japan,  be- 
cause the  interests  of  these  three  Pow- 
ers   are    especially    concerned    in    the 
maintenance   of  the  open-door  policy, 
which  is  threatened,  if  at  all,  by  the 
action  of  Russia,  France  and  Germany. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  purely  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  Uniited  States 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of 
assisting    to    establish    an    important 
British  sphere  of  influence    in    China, 
for  two  purely  business  reasoos:  first, 
because  Great  Britain  believes  in,  and 
is  thoroughly  committed  to,  the  policy 
of  free  and  equal  trade  for  all  nations 
wherever   her   rule   extends;  and,  sec- 
ondly, because  she  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est customer  for  our  products,  and  any- 
thing which   increases   the   purchasing 
power  of  her  people— and  the  occupa- 
tion  of  an   important    part    of  China 
might  be  expected  to  do  this— might  be 
supposed  indirectly  to  benefit  American 
producers.  It  must  also  be  agreed  that, 
besides    the    community    of   language, 
the  political   institutions   and   ideas  of 
the    two    countries    largely    resemble 
each  other,  and  their  respective  peoples 
are  better  able  to  understand  one  an- 
other—even if  they  do  not  always  do 
so— than  those  of  any  other  two  great 


Powers  interested  in  the  Orient.     It  Is 
also   doubtless    true    that    the    United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  acting 
firmly  together,  and  prepared  to  make 
their  views  prevail  at  any  cost,  could 
control  the  settlement  of   the  Chinese 
question,  as  Germany  would  at  least 
renmin  neutral  if  her  existing  conces- 
sions were  respected,  white  Russia  and 
France    would    be    overmatched     and 
would  be  obliged  to  acquiesce.       It  is 
*  also  suggested  in  some   quarters   that 
for  what   may   be   called    sentimental 
reasons  as  well,  arising  out  of  the  im- 
portant   diplomatic    assistance    which 
Great  Britain  extended  to  the    United 
States    during    the   Spanish-American 
war,  American  support  should  now  be 
given  to   British   policy    in  China.    It 
seems  to  the  present  writer  that  any 
expectations    of    this  kind   are  based 
upon  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
situation   in  Asia,  and    of    the    condi- 
tions determining  the  action    of    the 
United   States,  which   cannot    be    too 
soon  removed. 

To  take  up  the  latter  point  first,  sen- 
timent, even  that  of  gratitude,  affords 
a  very  insecure  and  doubtful  basis  for 
nationfd  action.  In  the  present  stage 
of  human  progress,  enlightened  na- 
tional self-interest  would  seem  to 
afford  the  safest  guidance  for  thoM 
who  have  charge  of  the  political  des- 
tinies of  nations,  for  the  more  national 
self-interest  becomes  enlightened  tlie 
clearer  will  it  be  that  in  this  a^  of  the 
world  the  interests  of  all  nations  are 
inextricably  bound  up  together.  If  the 
governing  statesmen  of  Great  Britain 
adopted  the  course  which  they  did  dar- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war  purely 
from  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the 
United  States,  and  without  believinip 
that  in  the  long  run  their  course  woold 
also  promote  the  best  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  they  were  guilty  of  an  act  of 
folly,  if  not  of  a  betrayal  of  national 
trust;  but  no  thinking  man  supposes 
anything  of  the  sort    Anything  which 
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tends  to  strengthen  the  power  and  In- 
ternational influence  of  the  United 
States  must  tend,  spealsing  generally, 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  Great 
Britain,  merely  because  of  the  com- 
munity of  interests  and  ideas  existing 
to  a  large  extent  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  because  of  the  great  Im- 
probability of  hostilities  between  them; 
and  the  risk  of  incurring  the  enmity  of 
a  declining  power  like  Spain  could 
well  be  incurred  for  an  object  of  such 
Importance.  That  this  service  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  materially  influ- 
enced at  the  time  not  only  the  present 
Administration  but  American  opinion 
generally  in  her  favor  was  only  natu- 
ral. 

Taking  into  account,  then,  the  fact 
that  we  are  entering  the  Asiatic  arena 
In  a  spirit  of  entire  good-will,  if  not  of 
actual  friendliness,  to  Great  Britain,  at 
least  as  far  as  President  McKinley,  his 
Cabinet  and  his  party  are  concerned, 
and  the  further  patent  fact  that  the 
commercial  policy  of  that  country  in 
the  Orient  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
trade  interests  of  the  United  States, 
let  us  briefly  consider  the  position  of 
the  different  Powers  in  the  Far  Bast 
as  it  stood  prior  to  the  Boxer  outbreak, 
and  as  it  will  in  fdl  probability  again 
stand  after  that  movement  has  been 
suppressed— if  haply  it  is  going  to  be 
suppressed. 

The  Chinese  question  has  become 
largely  a  Russian  question;  recent 
events  on  the  Amur  only  emphasize 
this  fact.  The  extraordinary  exten- 
sions which  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  half-century  In  the  Russian 
dominions  in  Asia;  the  intense  racial 
and  national  ambition  of  the  Slavs, 
with  their  steady  end,  as  some  believe, 
irresistible  movement  towards  more 
southern  climes  and  ice  free  waters; 
the  patient  and  consistent  policy  of 
that  Power,  and  the  extraordinary  dip- 
lomatic ability  displayed  in  carrying  it 
forward:  the   peculiar   talent   of   Rus- 


sians to  take  part  successfully  In  that 
network  of  Intrigue  which  seems  to  be 
the  normal  form  of  Oriental  govern- 
ment; the  military  and  political  power 
possessed  by  that  great  autocratic  em- 
pire, together  with  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess already  achieved  by  her— first,  in 
depriving  Japan  of  an  Important  part 
of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  over  China 
and  excluding  her  from  the  mainland 
of  Asia,  and  second.  In  controlling  to 
no  small  degree  the  action  of  the  Pekin 
Government,  weakened  and  disorgan- 
ized by  that  war,  and  in  obtaining 
from  it  such  extraordinary  rights  as 
those  conveyed  by  the  lease  of  Port 
Arthur  and  the  adjacent  territory,  and 
by  the  Manchurlan  Railway  agree- 
ment; that  imposing  and  wonderful 
project,  already  carried  so  far  towards 
fluccess,  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway;— 
all  these  things  Indicate  that  Russia  is 
thus  far  not  only  the  strongest,  but  ac- 
tually the  dominant,  factor  In  the  Far 
East  She  approaches  China  from  be- 
hind, by  land,  while  all  the  other  Pow- 
ers except  France— and  France  is  her 
ally— liow  approach  that  empire  in 
front,  and  by  the  sea.  With  the  active 
assistance  of  France  and  the  assured 
neutrality  of  Germany,  Russia,  in  spite 
of  the  Insigulflcance  of  her  present 
trade  Interests,  and  in  spite  of 
the  control  by  Great  Britain  of  over 
•two-thirds  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
China,  has  been  able  thus  far  to  check- 
nmte  the  latter  Power  at  almost  every 
point,  and  to  make  her  own  policy  pre- 
vail. 

Great  Britain  has  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  endeavoring  to 
preserve  Intact  the  full  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  China,  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  Germany  in  Shantung  and  of  Rus- 
sia in  Manchuria,  and  even  to  partici- 
pate herself  In  the  partial  dismember- 
ment of  China  by  taking  Wel-Hai-Wei, 
as  a  small  oflTset  to  the  infinitely  more 
valuable  acquisitions  of  the  other  two 
Powers;    so    that    Secretary    Hay    Is 
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obliged  to  speak  of  preserving  the  "en- 
tity" of  China,  her  integrity  being  al- 
ready gone.  It  might  not  be  courteous 
for  an  American  to  describe  the  vacilla- 
tion and  weakness  of  British  policy,  or 
rather  lack  of  policy,  in  the  East  since 
the  appearance  of  Russia  on  the  scene, 
though  he  would  only  have  to  quote 
language  used  by  the  English  author- 
ities best  informed  upon  China.  What- 
ever the  explanation  or  excuse  may  be. 
It  is  a  fact  too  plain  to  be  denied  that 
British  influence,  formerly  preponder- 
ant, has  sunk  almost  to  the  zero  point 
in  China,  and  American  diplomacy  can- 
not be  expected  to  Ignore  this  patent 
truth  in  shaping  its  own  policy.  The 
question  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain  British  influence  in  China,  or 
whether  this  can  be  done  without  in> 
curring  too  great  burdens  there,  or  too 
great  dangers  in  other  quarters,  is  one 
for  the  people  of  England  to  decide  for 
themselves,  and  they  do  not  need  any 
foreign  advice  on  the  matter;  but  the 
United  States  should  frame  her  course 
in  Asia  according  to  the  situation 
which  she  finds  existing.  If  it  is  the 
destiny  of  a  large  part  of  China  and  of 
most  of  Asia  to  be  Russianized— and 
Great  Britain,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of 
Japan,  seems  to  be  the  only  Power 
which  can  interpose  any  effective  re- 
sistance, whether  by  diplomacy  or  by 
force  of  arms,  to  prevent  this  result- 
then  in  the  not  distant  future  the 
United  States  must  depend  upon  her 
established  friendship  with  Russia  to 
secure  access  to  markets  of  the  greatest 
value  to  her  commerce.  The  reply  of 
Count  MouraviefT  to  the  proposals  of 
the  United  States  in  reference  to  the 
open-door  policy,  even  if  leaving  much 
to  be  desired  In  fully  meeting  them,  at 
least  contains  something  of  value,  and 
indicates  the  desire  of  Russia  to  accept 
our  commercial  views  as  far  as  she 
feels  she  can  afford  to  do  so.  More- 
over, If  the  principle  of  commercial 
preference  Is  at  any  time  adopted,  Rus- 


sia would  certainly  be  likely,  for  senti- 
mental and  political  reasons,  to  give  the 
preference  to  American  products  over 
British. 

While  the  United  States  lias  recendj 
entered  upon  a  policy  of  insular  expan- 
sion, both  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
infer   that   we  desire    more     territory 
wherever  we  can  get  it,  or  that  because 
we  are  in  the  Philippines — and    even 
now  one  of  our  great  political  parties 
fanrors    a   practical    withdrawal    from 
these  islands— we  are  going  to  become 
engaged  in  the  general  politics  of  Asia^ 
or  to  throw  our  weight  into  her  p<4iti- 
cal  scales,  except  to  the  extent  of  safe- 
guarding, as  far  as  possible,  our  own 
commercial  interests.     To  put  the  mat- 
ter more  plainly,    if,    as  some    of   the 
l>est-informed  authorities  believe,  there 
are    two    irreconcilable    confiicts    ap- 
proaching in  Asia— first,  a  struggle  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  over  the  con- 
trol of  Corea,  and  second,  a  larger,  but 
perhaps  more  remote,  conflict  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  latter  power  in  Asia,  and 
ultimately  as  to  the  possession  of  India 
itself,  already  threatened  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  Muscovite  power  and  influ- 
ence    upon     its    borders— the     United 
States,  wherever  the  sympathies  of  a 
majority    of    her    people     might    be, 
should,  and  doubtless  will,  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality.     The  development  of 
her  own   continental   territories,   with 
the    newly-acquired    islands,     together 
with  the   maintenance   of   the    Monroe 
doctrine  throughout  the  Western  hem- 
isphere, affords  a  lar\ge  enough  scope 
for  some  time  to  come  for  her  ambi- 
tions.   To  Join  with  England,  or  with 
Japan,  or  both,  in  settling  the  politics 
of  Asia,  in  which  they  are  both  vitally 
concerned  while  we  are  not,  would  be 
to  allow   ourselves   to  be  used   to  pro- 
mote the  Interests  of  other  Powers  in- 
stead  of  conserving  our  own— an  act  of 
folly  so  great  that  it  need  not  be  con- 
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templated  as  a  probability.  Commer- 
cially, the  United  States  bas  a  definite 
policy  in  Asia,  that  of  the  open  door, 
and  she  will  doubtless  Join  with  any 
Powers  which  have  the  same  policy  so 
far  as  diplomatic  action  within  reason- 
able bounds  is  concerned;  politically, 
neither  having  nor  desiring  any  ter- 
ritory upon  the  continent  of  Asia,  she 
should  keep  entirely  free  from  the  gov- 
ernmental complications  of  the  Orient. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  not  only  best  con- 
serve the  Interests  of  our  own  people, 
but  may  continue  to  occupy  such  a 
happy  relation  to  all  the  other  Powers 
that  when  the  Asiatic  crisis  comes,  if 
unfortunately  come  it  must,  we  may  l)c 
able  to  render  a  great  service  to  the 
world  by  mediating  to  preserve  Its 
pence.  All  Americans  must  hope  that 
out  of  the  horrors  of  the  present  situa- 
tion in  China  may  at  least  come  that 
better  understanding  of  one  another, 
that  larger  regard  for  the  interests  of 
all,  which  may  establish  a  lasting  and 
assured  concord  among  the  Powers 
now  allied  In  the  Interests  of  Western 
civilization.  China  and  Asia  are  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  ambi- 
tions of  all  of  them. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  what  alterna- 
tive settlements  of  this  dread  problem 
of  the  future  of  China  seem  possible. 
The  actual  partitioning  of  that  great 
empire  among  the  Powers,  Its  full  in- 
corporation within  their  respective 
political  systems  and  under  their  flags, 
seems  so  utterly  impossible  that  it 
need  not  be  considered.  To  rule  the 
Chinese  people  otherwise  than  through 
a  Chinese  government  of  some  sort  is  a 
taslj  beyond  the  power  even  of  the 
combined  nations.  Yet  it  Is  equally 
clear  that  If  the  Chinese  question  Is  in- 
deed to  be  settled,  if  the  fire  Is  really  to 
be  put  out,  and  not  left  to  smoulder 
and  break  out  again,  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  effective  control  by  the 
representatives  of  Western  civilization. 
Only  two  courses  seem  practicable;  the 


maintenance  of  a  central  government, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  or  some  other,  which  should 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing order,  and  should  be  to  a  consider- 
able extent  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers, 
whether  acting  as  a  council  or  mei*ely 
as  a  diplomatic  body;  or  the  division  of 
Chinese  territory  into  separate  political 
districts,  within  each  of  which  some 
one  Power  should  have  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, and  should  be  responsible,  act- 
ing through  such  native  rulers  as  might 
be  constituted,  for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.  If  the  first  course  is 
followed,  the  recent  note  of  Secretary 
Hay  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  such 
diplomatic  control;  if  the  latter,  she 
will  ask  only  for  the  assurance  by 
treaty  that  the  open  door  will  be  pre- 
served by  the  Powers  concerned,  and 
that  other  existing  treaty  rights  will 
be  safeguarded.  Each  of  these  courses 
is  full  of  difficulties,  but  It  would 
seem  that  one  or  the  other  of  them 
must  be  followed  In  order  to  re-estab- 
lish lasting  order  In  China  and  keep 
the  world's  peace.  The  only  third 
course  would  seem  to  be  the  practical 
control  of  China  by  Russia— and  this  Is 
threatening. 

From  one  great  error  at  least  the 
Christian  Powers,  and  the  United 
States  most  of  all,  should  keep  scru- 
pulously free.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  outrages  committed  in  China, 
or  whatever  the  morfd  complicity  of 
the  Empress  and  her  officials,  some 
stronger  and  higher  motive  than  that  of 
inflicting  revenge,  even  for  such  an  un- 
exampled atrocity  as  the  attack  upon  a 
whole  Diplomatic  Corps,  must  Inspire 
the  action  of  the  Po^'ers.  It  is  almost 
Inconceivable  that  any  organized  gov- 
ernment even  in  China,  should  have 
committed,  or  permitted  unless  power- 
less to  stop  it,  such  an  act  of  insane 
political  folly,  to    say    nothing    of    its 
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moral  character;  whatever  may  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Empress  for  the 
!    Boxer  movement  the  murder  of  Minis- 
ters  must,  at   least,  be   considered  an 
I  act  of  uncontrollable  anarchy  until  the 
contrary  is  clearly  proved.      The  gov- 
ernments  concerned   have   been    wise 
thus  far  in  refraining  from  any  declar- 
ation of  war  against  the  Chinese  na- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be   hoped   that   they 
will  persist   in    this    course   under  all 
provocations.  To  hold  the  whole  people 
of  China,  differing  as  greatly  as  they 
do  in    race,   religion    and  ideas,    and 
bound  together  by  such  loose  political 
ties,  responsible  for  aJl   that   has   oc- 
curred, would  be  unjust  as  well  as  fool- 
ish.    However  the  lives,  property  and 
interests    of    foreigners    may     suffer 
through  the  movement  now  in  progress, 
the   Chinese   themselves   must    in   all 
these  respects  suffer  much   more  seri- 
ously.    Even     the    barbarities    which 
shock   civilization    are   inflicted    alike 
upon  the  native  and  the  foreigner,  and 
China  herself  must  be  the  chief  sufferer 
by    the    convulsion    which  has  seized 
her. 

We  can  even  afford  to  recognize  that 
the  Boxer  movement  itself,  in  spite  of 
Its  excesses,  is  a  patriotic,  even  if  an 
ignorant   one,    and,    from    a    Western 
standpoint,  mistaken    in    its    purposes. 
Europe  and  America  have  denied    to 
China  the  right  to  remain  in  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  per- 
sistently forced  upon  her  their  mission- 
aries and  their  trade,  and  have  under- 
mined her  ancient  civilization;  and  in 
recent  years  they  have  despoiled  her  of 
territory,  while  furnishing  her  with  the 
best  modern  guns  and  rifles,  and  teach- 
ing her  how  to  use  them.    The  present 
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result  may   be  terrible,  but   It   is  cer- 
tainly not  unnatural.     It  is  doubtless  a 
great  misfortune  for  China  herself,  at 
well  as  for  the  world  at  large,  that  she 
should  at  last  have  learned  so  well  the 
great  lessons  in  the  art  of  creating  de- 
structive forces  which  Western  civilisa- 
tion has  successfully  tau^t  her,  while 
almost  vainly  endeavoring  to  Impart  its 
Christianity,  that  the  invader  of  her  soil 
now  finds  himself  **hoist  with  his  own 
petard."    The  Western  nations  will  not 
withdraw     from     their     self-assumed 
task  of  imposing  their  civilization  and 
their  trade  upon  China,  and  p'robaUj 
in  the  end  the  Chinese  will  be  the  bet> 
ter  for  it.    But  let   us    at    least  show 
them  that   we   can  ourselves    not  only 
accept,  but  put  in  practice,  one  of  tlie 
cardinal    principles    of      the     religioo 
which  we  have  endeavored    to  teacli 
them,  by  proving  that  our  national  a^ 
tion  is  not  Inspired  by  one  of  the  most 
base   and    savage   passions.       Punisli- 
ment  there  must  no  donbt  be,  if  guilty 
individuals  can  be  reached;  but  to  meet 
barbarism  with  barbarism,  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  mere  revenge  for  the  loss  <rf 
foreign    lives,  even    though    these   be 
numbered  by  the  thousand— «  revenge 
which  would  fall  as  heavily  upon  the 
innocent  as    upon   the    guilty— this.  In 
the  midst  of  such  a  political  cataclysm 
as  has  burst  upon  China,  would  be  a 
course   as    unworthy    of    enlightened 
statesmanship     as    it    is    Inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity.    If 
Western  civilization  has  grim  work  to 
do  in  China,  let  it  at  least   be  done  in 
justice,  not  in  anger,  and  for  the  final 
good  of  the  Chinese  people  themselves, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  world. 

Josiah  Oaijnry. 
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The  flat  box  was  on  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen  table.  Lisbeth  stood  bent  over 
it  with  both  arms  outstretched,  as  if  to 
protect  her  property. 

*'Now,"  said  the  old  cook.  Wea.  "if 
you  won't,  then  let  some  one  else." 

"Yes,  am  I  to  open  it  or  not?" 
growled  Hinrich  Meyer,  the  doctor's 
coachman,  who  was  already  prepared 
with  his  chisel  and  pincers  to  open  the 
lid. 

"But  Lisbeth.  what  ails  you?  Now, 
what!  First  you  were  as  glad  as  could 
be  to  get  something  from  Paris  and 
danced  around  in  the  kitchen,  and 
now!"— Wilhelmina,  the  chambermaid, 
shook  her  head— "of  course  it  can't  be 
a  hat." 

"No,  not  so  new  fashioned  a  one  as 
yours,  with  the  high  feathers,"  broke 
in  the  cook. 

"And  you  wanted  a  hat?  But,  even 
If  the  box  is  flat— what  kind  of  things 
cannot  be  found  in  Paris?  Stuff  for  a 
dress.  And  gloves.  And  gowns,  I  tell 
you,  lace  under-petticoatsi  At  my 
place  before  the  last,  the  countess— 
here  with  the  doctor's  wife  things  are 
not  so  advanced,  and  the  last  place  also 
was  not— but  the  one  before  that— if 
you  could  only  have  seen  the  wash- 
ings." 

"Ah,"  sighed  Lisl)eth,  "he  would  not 
send  me  anything  like  that,  so  it  is  not 
that." 

"So?  What  do  you  know  about 
what  such  a  gentleman  will  do,  who 
considers  that  everything  should  be 
fine  underneath,  not  only  a  little  bit 
outside.  And  you  must  thank  him  for 
it.  So.  and  can  you  do  that  when  you 
do  not  even  know  what  is  In  there?  So, 

•  Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  Adene 
Williama. 


that  I  say  fiat.    Why  will  you  not  let 
us  see?" 

"I  have  such  a  fear,"  whispered  the 
young  thing,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Such  ta  fearl"  cried  Wilhelmina, 
"what  of?  What  should  be  there?  It 
won't  bite  you.  No,  such  a  fine  gentle- 
man who  knows  not  at  all  who  you 
are,  and  betroths  himself  to  you  in  an 
honest  way,  and  sends  you  presents 
from  Paris,  and  you  are  still  afraid?" 
"If  he  should  betroth  himself  to  you, 
Wilhelmina,  you  wouldn't  do  so?"  said 
the  cook,  "you  would  show  him  how 
much  better  for  him." 

"Stupid!  What  are  you  talking 
about.  I  don't  begrudge  him  to  Lis- 
beth, I  don't  even  know  him.  Besides 
such  a  young  man  who  must  ask  his 
mamma— no,  <^,  not  for  me." 

"Now,  shall  I  open  the  box  or  shall  I 
not?"  asked  Hinrich,  "otherwise  I  must 
go  to  the  stable,  for  it  is  time  to 
harness." 

"Now,  Lisbeth,  how  is  it,  yes  or 
not?" 

"Lisbeth,"  said  Wilhelmina,  "if  yon 
don't  want  to  see  yourself,  then  let  us 
see;  you  can  go  outside." 

"Couldn't  I— I  might  take  it  up  to  my 
room—"  begged  Lisbeth. 
"No.  no.  that  won't  do." 
"What  will  you  do  all  alone  there?" 
"It  is  not  so  easy  to  betroth  one  to 
such  a  gentleman;  we  will  see  what 
he  sends  from  Paris.    Now,  go  on,  Hin- 
rich, open  the  box." 

And  Wilhelmina  pushed  the  young 
housemaid  energetically  aside  with 
both  hands,  so  that  the  coachman 
could  come.  Hinrich  did  not  need  to 
be  told  twice.  He  was  not  so  curious 
as  the  women,  of  course  not  But— 
what  would  such  a  young  gentleman 
send  the  little  Lisbeth  from  Paris?    He 
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would  be  very  glad  to  know.  The 
chisel  was  brought  into  play.  The  lid 
came  up.  With  his  pincers  he  drew 
the  nails  out,  putting  one  after  another 
of  them  between  his  teeth  and  keeping 
them  there  until  he  had  the  whole  of 
them,  which  he  placed  in  his  pocket. 
Then  he  laid  his  tools  down  and  pulled 
with  both  hands.  Crack,  the  whole  box 
was  open. 

"Now.  what  is  there?" 

"Certainly  no  petticoat,  something 
hard." 

•No.  what  a  lot  of  paper!" 
•Hurry,  take  it  out!" 

"What  has  he  written,  Lisbeth,  what 
does  he  say  to  you?  it  must  be  some- 
thing fine.  There  it  is,  a  picture." 
•And  in  such  a  fine,  white  frame!" 
'Pictures  are  dear.  At  my  place  be- 
fore the  last—  But  what  is  it,  that  it  is 
not  colored,  only  a  pair  of  black 
strokes,  one  can  scarcely  see  what  it 
Is,"  cried  Wilhelmlna. 

"There  is  nothing  else,"  said  Hinrlch. 

"Now,  well!"  The  cook  Wea  drew 
out  the  drawer  of  the  table,  in  which 
she  guarded  her  prayer  book,  her  best 
written  recipes,  her  stockings  for 
catch-up  knitting  work,  also  a  great 
pair  of  glasses,  which  she  placed  on 
her  nose:  "Well  now"— she  said  once 
more  and  turned  the  box  around 
towards  her. 

"No,  this  way,"  said  Wilhelmina,  and 
turned  it  the  other  way,  "this  is  the 
top." 

"Yes.  that  is  the  way,"  also  decided 
Wea.  "the  strokes,  they  all  go  under." 

"Maybe  it  is  this  way." 

"No,  Ihls  way." 

And  as  they  turned  it  around,  first 
this  way  and  then  that  and  could  not 
tell  what  the  lines  indicated,  Wilhel- 
mina first  began  to  titter  softly,  and 
then  the  others.  Then  all  three  roared 
with  laughter,  so  that  the  walls  and  the 
plates  on  the  shelf  and  the  cans  on  the 
hooks  and  the  kettles  on  the  hearth 
shook  with  them. 


"Now,  this  is  nothing  to  set  you  all 
going  like  this!"  cried  Hinrlch. 

"Now,  what  a  Joke,  what  a  joke.  He 
has  sent  her  nothing  but  paper  with  a 
pair  of  black  ink  marks  in  a  frame." 
ridiculed  Wilhelmina,  almost  weak 
from  laughing. 

But  the  young  Lisbeth — she  had  stood 
the  whole  time  on  one  side,  with  her 
fingers  clinging  to  the  marble  top  of 
the  dresser,,  biting  her  lips  till  they  al- 
most bled— sighed  loudly. 

"It  is  mine,"  she  cried  and  picked  op 
the  picture,  tore  it  from  the  box, 
pressed  it  to  her,  and  amid  the  laugh- 
ing and  shrieks  of  the  others  broke 
into  tears  as  she  went  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

She  went  up  the  basement  steps  and 
over  the  landing  and  up  the  longer  car- 
peted steps  to  the  first  st9ry  and  wai 
about  to  go  up  the  second  flight  to  her 
room  under  the  roof,  when,  the  door 
opened.    Frau  Doctor  came  out. 

"Wilhelmina?  Ah.  it  is  you,  Lisbeth. 
Well,  that  makes  no  difference.  Yon 
will  do  as  well.  Something:  is  ripped 
on  my  dress,  sew  it  fast.     Come  In.*' 

"Very  well,  Frau  Doctor." 

"Now,  why  do  you  stand  there?  Come 
in  quickly." 

"Very  well.  Frau  Doctor—"  The 
poor  girl  had  placed  the  picture  hastily 
behind  her.  She  was  trying:  to  place  it 
on  the  floor. 

The  other  noticed  her:  "What  hare 
you  there?  What  are  you  doing?  Are 
you  trying  to  hide  something  from 
me?" 

"Oh,  no,  Frau  Doctor,  I— it  is  only— I 
want  to  go  to  my  room.** 

"You  are  breathless  from  running 
The  Herr  Doctor  has  already  told  yon 
you  must  not  run  up  the  steps.  Y'ou  are 
young  and  have  grown  fast.  And  they 
hear  it  all  over  the  house." 

"Oh.  Frau  Doctor.  I  will  not  do  It 
again." 

"But  what  have  you  there?  Is  it  a 
photograph?    No,  what  is  it  then?   Let 
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me  see"— and  wlthoat  further  parley 
the  impulsive  lady  seized  the  frame, 
which  was  standing  against  the  steps, 
and  went  back  into  her  room  with  the 
picture.  Lisbeth  followed  with  short 
steps  as  if  hunted. 

There  beside  the  window  Frau  Doe- 
tor  Ross  held  the  white  leaf  with  the 
black  lines  on  it  close  to  her  short 
sighted  eyes.  *'Oreat  heavens,  this  is 
really—"  she  turned  it  around  agUn 
almost  as  the  others  in  the  kitchen  had 
done— "truly,  this  can  be  by  no  one  but 
Helleu— where  did  you  get  it?" 

**It  was  a  present  to  me,"  whispered 
Lisbeth. 

**To  you?"  The  lady  did  not  raise 
her  eyes  from  the  picture.  "You!"  she 
said  half  aloud  as  if  to  herself  in  unbe- 
lieving tones:  "The  picture  is  charming. 
How  the  man  draws!  And  with  such 
simple  means!  A  stroke  here  for  the 
shadows,  a  stroke  m  another  direction 
for  the  soft  silky  hair.  Nothing  more, 
scarcely  the  outline  of  the  head.  In- 
deed, who  gave  you  this?" 

**My— gentleman—  Shall  I  sew  some- 
thing for  Frau  Doctor?" 

**Yes,  there.  Get  a  needle  and  thread 
from  my  workbasket  It  only  needs 
three  stitches.  But  I  cannot  go  out  so. 
I  thought  Wilhelmina  was  coming.  I 
am  in  a  hurry.    Sew  it  tight." 

liisbeth  threaded  the  needle.  She 
took  her  thimble  out  of  the  depths  of 
her  dress  pocket  and  sewed  with  hasty 
stitches.  Frau  Doctor  still  stood  with 
the  picture  in  her  hand.  "Perfectly 
beautiful!  What  a  charm  in  this  earnest 
young  face.  Good  heavens,  how  much 
3'ou  are  like  the  picture.  It  really  be- 
longs to  you,  what?  Is  it  not  a  sur- 
prise for  me  from  my  husband?  Yes, 
but  still"  she  turned  the  picture  and 
looked  at  the  back— "there  is  the  name 
of  the  Paris  dealer,  it  is  direct  from 
there.    Who  sent  you  such  a  thing?" 

"My,— my  betrothed,"  stammered  the 
poor  girl,  almost  purple  from  her  pain- 
ful blushing. 


"Your  betrothed?  You  have  one? 
This  is  the  first  that  I  have  heard  of  it. 
How  long  have  you  been  here  in  town, 
and  how  old  are  you?" 

"I  am  nineteen,  Frau  Doctor.  And 
I  have  been  in  service  for  five  years, 
and  here  in  town— the  Frau  Doctor  al- 
ready knows  that,  I  have  been  here 
four  and  a  half  months." 

"Since  you  came  to  us  here  in  this 
house,  right  Then  you  said  to  me  that 
you  were  not  engaged.  Since  then  is 
it?  And  to  a  man  who  sends  you  an 
etching  by  Paul  Helleu  from  Paris? 
How  does  that  happen  and  who  is  the 
man?  Naturally  one  cannot  protect 
their  maids.  But  one  must  trouble 
themselves  to  look  out  for  them  a  little 
—I  consider  that  simply  as  my  duty. 
So,  Lisbeth,  I  shall  not  go  out  now. 
Who  is  he  and  how  does  he  happen  to 
make  you  such  a  present?"  The  Frau 
Doctor  dreiw  oflT  the  gloves,  which  she 
had  Just  put  on,  very  energetically 
from  her  fingers,  untied  her  veil,  laid  it 
down,  and  sat  down  before  her  toilette 
table,  on  which  was  the  picture  lean- 
ing against  the  silver  mirror  as  she  had 
placed  it    "Well,  Lisbeth?" 

"Ah,  Frau  Doctor,  I  did  not  think 
that  this  was  anything  so  wonderfully 
expensive.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to 
send  me  something.  And  I  thought 
that  there  was  much  to  get.  Perhaps, 
I  thought,  a  hat  or  something  like  that. 
And  he  wrote  me  that  this  was  the 
most  beautiful  and  best  that  he  had 
seen  in  all  Paris.  Yes,  and  I  was  so 
glad,  and  then—  Yes,  that  is  what  he 
sent  me." 

She  threw  her  head  slightly  back 
with  a  depreciating  look. 

The  lady  had  again  taken  the  picture 
in  her  hands. 

"The  most  beautiful  thing  in  all 
Paris?"  She  asked  and  looked  medita- 
tively at  her  maid,  who  stood  near  her 
in  the  red  cotton  dress  with  the  white 
apron,  and  the  little  white  cap  on  her 
head.     "The   most   beautiful?"  she  re- 
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peated  and  looked  in  the  same  quick 
way  first  at  the  picture  and  then  at  the 
girl— "yes,  good  heavens!  where  have  1 
had  my  eyes!  The  man  loves  you  and 
—there  you  are!  It  might  really  be 
your  portrait.  Have  you  not  noticed 
that?" 

"I,  Frau  Doctor?  How  should  that 
be?  It  is  only  a— Just  a  scrawl- 
scratch,"  she  said  half  aloud. 

**Do  you  find  it  so?"  The  young 
woman  laughed.  "Your  betrothed,  my 
good  Lisbeth,  has,  as  I  can  see,  a  very 
high  opinion  of  you,  but  he  overvalues 
you  if  he  thinks  that  you  have  such  an 
appreciation  of  a  work  of  art  as  to  be 
pleased  with  this." 

"A  high  opinion,  yes,  probably.  It 
may  be.  But  I  cannot  see  that  that  Is 
so  pretty." 

"And  he?  How  did  he  come  here? 
Is  he  really  betrothed  to  yoo?  You 
must  tell  me  immediately,  that  I  may 
know  whether  he  is  really  a  man  who 
means  honorably  and  can  marry  you, 
such  a  young  and  poor  girl— what  is  he 
then?" 

"He  is—" 

"Has  he  any  business?  A  good  for 
nothing!  He  will  deceive  you,  Lis- 
beth," cried  the  young  woman. 

"He  is  an  artist,"  stammered  the 
housemaid. 

"What  do  you  say?    A  what?" 

"Artist"  Lisbeth  was  no  longer  em- 
barrassed. She  raised  her  little,  cap- 
adorned  head  freely  again.  "And  he 
will  marry  me,  Frau  Doctor,  as  soon  as 
I  am  willing." 

Frau  Doctor  leaned  back  in  her 
toilette  chair  as  for  a  longer  sitting. 
"You  must  tell  me  all  about  this.  Good 
heavens!  what  experiences  one  has  in 
these  days!  Where  did  you  get  ac- 
quainted with  him?  What  is  his  name? 
Tell  me." 

The  girl  took  her  little  white  apron  up 
in  her  hands  and  laid  the  seam  in  very 
little  folds.  "There  is  not  much  to 
tell."  she  said  in  her  quiet  voice.      "I 


have  known  him  for  some  time.    Since 
before  the  holidays." 

"Three  whole  months?" 

"Yes.  One  evening  I  had  to  go  to 
town.  I  had  to  take  the  white  cm^ 
tains,  as  Frau  Doctor  knows,  to  tbe 
dyer,  to  have  them  made  a  beautiful 
yellow,  and  when  I  turned  around  tbe 
comer,  there  was  a  glove  store,  and 
such  long,  beautiful  gloves — F^u  Doc- 
tor has  a  pair— with  clasps  high  up  od 
the  arm." 

"Go  on.  You  remained  standing  be^ 
fore  the  window?" 

"Yes.  And  some  one  came  up  and 
spoke  to  me  and  was  about  to  embrace 
me." 

"Was  that  he?" 

"No,  but  he  came  up  Just  then." 

"Indeed,  and  rescued  you  from  tbe 
other  one?" 

"Yes,  that  was  the  way  of  It.  And 
then  he  said,  that  I  should  not  go 
about  evenngs  by  myself.  And:  'may 
I  see  you  safe  home' — " 

"He  really  spoke  so  respectfully—" 
and  the  young  lady  gave  a  polite  shud- 
der. 

"I  do  not  know,  Fran  Doctor.  I  can- 
not tell  it  so  exactly.  He  went  witb 
me  as  far  as  the  door.  And  then  he  in- 
troduced himself  and  I  also  naturally 
told  him  my  name.  And  immediately 
on  the  day  after  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  asking  whether  he  migbt 
visit  my  parents  and  inquire  after  my 
health." 

"Your  parents?  But  they  do  not  live 
here?" 

"No,  Frau  Doctor.  But  he  thought  I 
was  at  home  here,  because  he  did  not 
see  me  very  well— I  wrote  him  also  at 
once  that  he  had  better  not  come.  And 
then  I  saw  him  go  by.  And  then— In- 
deed the  week  after,  when  I  had  my 
evening  out,  I  met  him  again—" 

"You  were  in  your  street  clothes?^ 

"Yes,  Frau  Doctor." 

Mrs.  Hertha  had  leaned  her  cheek  on 
her  hand  and  was  looking  at  her  ser?- 
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Ing  maid.  If  it  were  not  for  the  red 
cotton  dress,  the  apron  and  the  white 
cap— who  could  look  at  this  graceful 
young  appearance  and  not  take  it  for 
that  of  a  lady?  How  many  ladies 
would  rejoice  to  have  such  a  carriage 
and  such  a  face!  Two  days  before 
Mrs.  Hertha  had  said  to  her  husband: 
'*Our  housemaid  is  really  lovable.  If  I 
only  knew  how  I  could  do  it  skilfully, 
so  as  not  to  make  the  old  Wilhelmina 
vexed,  I  would  much  rather  have  this 
young  thing  for  my  personal  help." 

"And  so,"  she  asked  shortly,  "you 
did  not  tell  him  that  you  are  here  in  my 
service,  but  met  him  evenings  and 
went  out  walking  with  him?"  People 
of  the  lower  class,  she  thought  to  her- 
self, no  matter  how  sympathetic  they 
may  look,  have  not  our  ideas  of  right 
and  propriety. 

The  girl  smoothed  the  folds  of  her 
apron.  She  did  not  answer  immedi- 
ately. It  seemed  as  if  she  was  trying 
to  find  the  meaning  of  the  words  which 
would  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
changed  cool  voice.  Then  she  raised 
her  little  head. 

**I  told  him  the  second  time  exactly. 
I  did  not  wish  to  go  any  furthj^r.  But 
he— he  would  not— indeed  I  could  do  no 
otherwise.  I  told  him  everything,  Frau 
Doctor,  also  about  my  father.  That 
formerly— Frau  Doctor  does  not  yet 
know  that— he— he— had  done  wrong. 
And  that  mother  married  again.  And 
that  we  two  are  not  on  good  terms  with 
her.  And  that  I  must  put  my  little 
sister,  as  soon  as  she  is  confirmed  at 
E}aster,  into  a  place  here  in  the  town, 
if  one  could  be  found  not  too  hard.  And  * 
that  I  myself  had  gone  into  service 
when  I  was  fourteen." 

"And  how  you  rang  the  bells?"  asked 
Mrs.  Hertha.  One  evening,  when  Wil- 
helmina had  gone  out  the  girl  had 
helped  her  to  undress,  and  had  told  her 
about  her  first  place  at  the  village  sex- 
ton's, who  was  very  fond  of  drink,  and 
when    he  was  still    asleep,   at    early 


dawn,  only  half  dressed,  she  had  had 
to  climb  up  to  the  old  tower,  and  in  all 
the  cold,  ring  the  bells.  The  picture  of 
the  young  creature,  half  frozen,  in  the 
great  gown  .and  short  little  jacket^ 
drunk  with  sleep,  hanging  on  to  the 
thick  rope  and  swinging  it  back  and 
forth,  often  half  unconscious,  as  the 
bell  resounded  with  its  dull,  threatening- 
echo,  this  picture,  as  the  girl  had 
placed  it  before  her  vision  in  a  few 
words,  had  remained  in  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Hertha  for  days.  What  an  im- 
pression must  this  description  have 
made  upon  the  mind  of  a  lover! 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Lisbeth,  "he 
knows  about  that  too." 

"Did  that  make  no  diflTerence  to 
him?" 

"No,  not  at  all;  he  wanted  to  marry 
me  immediately,  but  that  I  would  not 
allow.  To  go  to  him  so  suddenly,  no, 
that  is  quite  impossible.  When  I  have 
got  a  place  for  little  Lina  and  have 
saved  a  little  so  that  I— can  get  some 
linen,  and  wash  clothes  one  must  make; 
with  entirely  empty  hands  thus  to  go  to 
a  man  like  a  beggar,  and  to  one  besides 
who  is  accustomed  to  something  dif- 
ferent, entirely  difterent— Frau  Doctor^ 
that  I  could  not  do,  isn't  that  so?" 

"People  of  a  lower  class  have  other 
ideas  of  propriety  and  honor,"  the 
young  woman  again  thought  And 
she  thought  of  one  and  indeed  several 
of  her  acquaintances,  who  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  take  everything  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  from  a  man 
who  wished  to  marry  them.  "You  are 
a  good  girl,  Lisbeth,"  she  said.  "There, 
hang  the  picture  In  your  room.  Re- 
joice that  your  betrothed  can  discover 
your  counterfeit  in  this  poetical  face. 
And— one  other  thing.  I  must  say 
something  to  you.  You  are  no  longer 
a  child.  Even  if  you  did  grow  up  in 
the  country,  you  must  know  that— Lis- 
beth, men,  who  love  poor  young  girls, 
who— be  careful,  you  must  not  be  alone 
with  him  so  much.    He  speaks  of  mar- 
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riage.  But,  whether  be  does  not  meaik 
something  different—" 

**Oh,  no,  Fran  Doctor,"  said  Lisbeth 
in  her  simple  manner,  without  stam- 
mering or  hesitating,  as  the  other  had 
done,  "I  know  very  well  what  men  can 
be  like  even  in  the  country.  But  not 
this  one,  who  Is  so— I  cannot  tell  you 
how— so  respectful,  Frau  Doctor.  I 
am  quite  safe  with  him,  quite  safe. 
That  I  am  certain  of.  And  when  he  re- 
turns from  Paris— he  is  studying  there, 
something— about  the  modem— over 
painters  and  etchers,  as  they  are  called 
—then  he  will  take  me  to  his  mother. 
Before  she  was  sick,  and  he  was  here 
on  a  visit  on  that  account.  But  he 
formerly  lived  in  Berlin  and  there  he 
is"— now  she  hesitated— "he  will  soon 
become  professor,  but  now  he  is  only 
a  privat— " 

"Privatdocent!" 

"Yes,  that  is  it  I  could  not  think  of 
the  word  at  once.  And  there  are  so 
many  other  words  that  he  uses.  He 
says  that  doesn't  make  any  difference, 
if  I  do  make  mistakes  now  and  then. 
He  says  that  is  better  than  when  an 
educated  lady*  speaks  well  and  thinks 
falsely.     He  says—" 

"Privatdocent!  In  Berlin?  A  sick 
mother.  Does  he  write  about  the  mod- 
ern school?" 

"Yes.  And  he  said  that  as  Frau  Doc- 
tor has  so  many  books  and  pictures,  as 
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I  told  him,  who  knows,  that  perhapt 
she  also  has  his  newest  one,  which  hai 
noiade  such  a  sensation.'' 

"Over  the  poetry  of  lines?  Is  it  Hu- 
bert Ehren?" 

"Yes,  Dr.  Hubert  Ehren,  that  is  he. 
Does  Frau  Doctor  know  him?" 

"I?  Of  course,  that  is  by  reputatioo. 
He  can  scarcely  know  who  I  am." 

"I  think  not,  Fran  Doctor.  He  knows 
of  the  Herr  Doctor,  that  he  is  the  doc- 
tor at  the  hospital  here.  He  asked 
about  him  once,  because  the  doctor  is 
so  good  in  nervous  diseases." 

"Yes,  he  is  good,  Lisbeth.  You  can 
go.  Take  the  picture  with  you.  Wil- 
helmina  need  not  come.  I  will  ring 
later,  and— only  fl^o." 

"Very  well,  Frau  I>octor,"  said  the 
girl.  She  looked  at  her  mistress,  who 
had  so  suddenly  spoken  to  her  In  cold 
and  bitter  tones,  inquiringly  for  a  sec- 
ond. But  servants  cannot  always  un- 
derstand exactly  what  is  parsing 
through  the  mind  of  a  lady  and  par- 
ticularly when  she  has  for  some  months 
wished  to  meet  a  youn^  author,  who, 
by  his  liyper-modem  writings  hat 
made  a  name  for  himself,  and  invite 
him  to  her  house,  when  she  has  jusi 
found  out  that  she  cannot  know  him 
now  as  the  betrothed  of  her  servant 
maid.  So  Lisbeth  obediently  took  her 
picture  from  the  toilette  table  and  went 
out. 

Adalbert  Meinkardt 
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In  controversy's  angry  whirl 

This  evil  doom  for  ever  dwells— 
To  cast  away  the  shining  pearl. 

And  pelt  each  other  with  the  shells. 

Frederick  Langbridge, 
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f  HJf  COUNTRY  MOUSE.* 


The  love  of  the  country  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  Englishmen  that  we  may  say 
it  is  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  The 
struggles  for  existence  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  have  brought  great 
masses  of  the  population  together  in 
cities  that  are  the  visible  signs  of  ex- 
uberant prosperity.  The  "Wen"  of  old 
Cobbett,  which  he  was  never  weary  of 
execrating,  contained  in  his  time  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  souls;  now  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  the  population  of  Lon- 
don, for  who  can  say  where  London 
begins  or  ends?  The  chimneys  of  the 
north  cast  blighting  shadows  over 
areas  which  a  century  ago  were  fair 
landscapes  of  field  and  woodland. 
Towns  like  Barrow-in-Furness  or  Mid- 
dlesbrough spring  to  maturity  almost 
as  the  mushroom  growths  of  America 
beyond  the  Missouri.  The  laborers 
leave  the  plough  for  the  loom  or  the 
forge,  as  field  wages  fall  or  arable  land 
is  left  fallow.  But  all  the  cities  strike 
their  roots  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
country  are  the  springs  that  supply 
their  waste.  In  all,  unhappily,  there 
are  multitudes  in  the  lowest  couches 
Bociales  doomed  to  live  and  die  in  deep- 
est ignorance  of  all  that  is  brightest  in 
a  world  beyond  their  ken.  But  the 
great  majority  have  <a  longing  for  rural 
outings,  which  the  drudgery  of  dull 
routine  has  almost  UDfltted  them  to  en- 
Joy.  A  glimpse  of  blue  sky  recalls  to 
the  clerk  on  the  omnibus  the  days  when 
he  used  to  play  truant  from  the  village 
school,    and    the   daffodils   and     early 


violets,  hawked  by  tatterdemalion  flow- 
er-sellers on  the  street-curb,  bring  back 
memories  of  the  cawing  of  rooks  and 
the  first  call  of  the  cuckoo.  The  man 
who  has  made  his  fortune  feels  he 
owes  it  to  himself  to  buy  or  rent  a 
seat  in  the  country;  and  if,  when  there, 
he  is  much  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  he 
is  giving  his  children  opportunities 
which  he  but  dimly  appreciates.  So 
the  money-makers  are  ever  blending 
with  the  squirearchy,  and  old  families 
give  place  to  the  new,  who  in  some 
measure  inherit  their  traditions. 

And  surely  no  country  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  England,  with  the  refined 
yet  home-Uke  beauty  that  steals  on  the 
affections.  It  Is  wealthy  in  other  re- 
spects than  in  the  coal  and  iron  which 
have  given  it  industrial  supremacy; 
happily  the  area  of  those  subterrane- 
ous riches  is  limited,  and  the  country 
is  not  altogether  given  over  to  iron  and 
coal.  Take  your  stand  on  Richmond 
Hill,  within  a  stone-cast  of  the 
metropolis,  or  by  the  wilder  Worcester- 
shire Beacon  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  and 
what  a  wealth  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land lies  extended  beneath  you  along 
the  vale  of  Thames  or  the  windings  of 
sandy-bottomed  Severn!  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  that  much-abused 
climate  of  ours,  which,  hitting  the 
happy  mean  between  the  Pole  and  the 
tropics,  clothes  Nature  in  the  greens 
which  become  her  so  well  and  sets  her 
oflP  in  the  changing  coquetry  of  our  ca- 
pricious seasons.    In  rounded  hills  and 


*  1.  The  Natural  History  of  Selbome.  By 
Gilbert  White.  Edited  with  notes  by  Grant 
Allen.  Illustrated  by  Edward  H.  New.  Lon- 
don: John  Lane,  1900. 

2.  The  New  Foreit:  its  Traditions,  Inhabi- 
tants, and  Customs.  By  Rose  C.  de  Cresplgny 
and  Horace  Hutchinson.  Second  edition. 
London:  John  Murrry,  1899. 
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8.  Wild  Life  in  Hampshire  Highlands.  By 
George  A.  B.  Dewar.  London:  J.  M.  Dent  St 
Co.,  1899. 

4.  A  Cotswold  Village:  or  Country  Life 
and  Pursuits  in  Gloucestershire.  By  J.  Arthur 
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open  valleys  her  form  rises  and  falls 
with  the  graceful  undulations  that  are 
the  perfection  of  feminine  charm. 

Did  any  Englishman  of  ordinary 
aesthetic  feeling  ever  return  from  a 
Continental  tour  without  sensibly 
throbbing  to  the  Inspiration  of  Scotfs 
familiar  apostrophe  to  Caledonia?  It 
matters  not  whether  he  comes  from 
the  polders  of  Holland,  the  snow-girt 
alps  of  Switzerland,  or  the  wheat-lands 
of  chalky  Picardy.  There  is  a  pleajsant 
contrast  even  with  the  orchards  of 
Normandy,  and  an  exhilarating  sense 
of  relief  after  the  gloomy  solitudes  and 
forbidding  shores  of  iron-bound  Brit- 
tany; the  landscape  is  so  cheerful  in  its 
variety,  and  so  friendly  in  Its  evidences 
of  hearth  and  home.  Nothing  on  the 
Continent  can  rival  the  hop  gardens  in 
their  autumnal  bloom,  except  the 
trellised  vineyards  of  Lombardy;  and 
they  are  scarcely  less  picturesque  In 
early  spring,  when  the  poles  are 
stacked  in  tent-like  form  like  some  Tar- 
tar or  Khirgiz  encampment.  Though 
you  have  scarcely  time  to  note  them  as 
the  train  shoots  by,  every  nook  and 
comer  holds  studies  fbr  the  artist,  in 
the  breezy  down,  with  the  long-armed 
windmill  on  the  crest;  the  venerable 
watermlll  on  the  chalk-stream  below, 
with  the  moss-grown  lead  and  the 
reedy  backwater;  the  old  narrow 
bridge,  with  its  sharp  rise  and  dip, 
solidly  buttressed  against  winter  floods. 
With  the  waving  crops  in  the  autumn 
and  the  sleepy  kine  grazing  pastern- 
deep  in  the  meadows,  you  might  say 
literally  that  it  is  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  The  drowsy  air  is 
full  of  the  hum  of  bees,  hurrying  like 
the  butterflies  from  flower  to  flower, 
but,  unlike  them,  industriously  em- 
ployed, whether  on  the  blossoms  in  the 
old-fashioned  gardens,  on  the  rich  red 
sanfoin  or  the  scented  thyme.  You 
have  no  time  to  take  thought  of  agri- 
cultural depression,  of  impoverished 
landlords    with    a  plethora    of    vacant 


farms  on  their  hands,  or  of  laboren 
eager  to  better  themselves  and  flyinc; 
from  worse  trouble  to  come.  It  may 
be  but  poor  consolation,  bnt  it  is  tbe 
fact,  that  when  drains  are  choked,  and 
weeds  get  the  upper  hand,  and  farms 
fall  out  of  cultivation,  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  country  is  increased. 

The  charm  of  the  country  has  exer- 
cised    an    abiding    influence    on    tbe 
genius  of  ruder  ages  tlian  ours.    It  hfti 
not  only  inspired  the  poets  from  Chaii' 
cer  to  Tennyson— that  was  inevitable- 
but  it  has  guided  the  chisels  of  forgot- 
ten sculptors.    There  is  nothing  in  Be- 
wick, for  example,  more    true    to  tbe 
poetry    of   nature    than    a     wonderful 
cornice  in  the  cloisters  of  Melrose  witb 
its  inimitable  tracery  of    field    flowen 
and  forest  leaves.      Never    is    Shakes- 
peare more   delightful    company   than 
when  he  leads  us  into   the   forest  of 
Windsor   or  of   Arden,  inviting   us  to 
look  on  at  the  gambols  of  the  elves  (ff 
listen  to  the  gallant  chiding  of  the  deep- 
mouthed  hounds.    The  scapegrace  wbo 
stole  the  deer— whether  from  Fulbroke 
or  from   Charlecote — had   lain  many  a 
day  at  morn  and  dewy    eve  under  tbe 
Warwickshire  elms,    listening    to   tbe 
"sweet  birds'  throat,"  or  watching  tbe 
doe  leading  her  fawn  to  the  coucb  in 
the  bracken;  and  he  knew  well  what 
he  was  writing  about     We  admire  tbe 
sublimity  of  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  but 
we  love  "L* Allegro"    and    "II    Poose- 
roso."      Gray's    "Elegy"    is    an   unap* 
proachable    idyll    of   the    back-of-tbe- 
world  parish,  though  it  has  pleased  a 
modem  critic  to   dii^>arage   it  as  *tbe 
springtide  of   mediocrity."       Instaacet 
might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  ttwn 
the  sweet  sonnets  of  the  philosci)ber  of 
the  Lakes,  the  great  high  priest  of  Na- 
ture, to  the  rustic   lilts   of  Bums  tbe 
ploughman  and  the    forest    scenes  In     • 
the    Introductions     to   the    Cantos  of 
''Marmion."     But  all  the  poets   froD 
Chaucer   to   Pope   had   done  little  to 
popularize  the  taste  for  natural  beauty* 
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It  was  Gilbert  White  who  translated 
poetry  into  prose,  standing  sponsor  to  a 
new  departure  in  literature;  and  we  are 
glad  to  believe  that  the  school  he 
founded  was  never  more  flourishing 
than  now. 

When  the  modest  country  parson- 
he  was  never  vicar  of  Selborne,  nor  did 
he  live  in  the  vicarage— was  writing  his 
letters  to  Pennant  and  Daines  Barring- 
ton,  he  little  dreamed  of  the  immor- 
tality he  was  to  achieve.  But  those 
letters  of  an  obscure  man  have  gone 
through  innumerable  editions,  and 
reckon  almost  as  many  readers  as  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  populcuity  of  Bunyan. 
The  gifted  dreamer,  with  the  magic  of 
his  dramatic  instinct,  touched  the 
chords  in  anxious  souls  struggling  for- 
ward towards  tremendous  Issues.  He 
took  the  believer  by  storm  and  gave 
the  sceptic  pause.  But  the  secret  of 
White's  extraordinary  popularity  still 
eludes  us,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  sat- 
isfactory solution.  The  charm  is  inde- 
finable as  It  is  irresistible.  Super- 
ficially, "The  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne" is  what  Johnson  would  have 
called  a  pretty  book;  the  style  is  simple 
to  an  extreme,  with  something  of  old- 
world  formality.  But,  in  his  quiet 
way.  White  has  flashed  a  series  of  pic- 
tures on  the  impressionable  retina  of 
boyhood  which  time  and  use  are  pow- 
erless to  efface.  The  Hanger  Is  more 
familiar  to  us  than  the  Schwarzwald; 
the  Pies  tor  has  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
emotions  than  the  plains  of  Marathon 
or  the  ruins  of  lona.  And  the  associa- 
tion of  those  memorable  sites  reminds 
us  that  White  has  been  the  Boswell  of 
the  old  Sussex  tortoise,  who  will  live 
through  the  ages  with  Samuel  Johnson, 
though  Samuel  had  much  to  say  for 
himself  and  Timothy  was  constitution- 
ally reserved. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  explain  the 
charm  of  W^hlte,  but  we  see  he  made 
wonderful  use  of  limited  opportunities. 


Omit€  ignotum  pro  mngnifico.  He  looks 
upward  with  awestruck  reverence  at 
the  Sussex  Downs,  that  "vast  range  of 
mountains."  With  the  adventurous 
hardihood  of  a  Livingstone  or  a  Stan- 
ley he  explores  the  solitudes  of  Wolmer 
Forest  and  Alice  Holt,  with  the  rushy 
lakes  resorted  to  by  strange  aquatic 
fowl,  where  there  are  occasionally  such 
captures  as  a  peregrine  or  a  gray  hen. 
Now  and  again,  though  rarely,  we  have 
a  pathetic  tragedy  such  as  that  of  the 
ravens.  They  had  nested  for  time  im- 
memorial In  Losers  Wood,  choosing 
their  habitation  so  well  that  they  defied 
the  assaults  of  the  boldest  blrd-nesters 
who  harried  the  home  of  the  honey- 
buzzards.  The  edict  goes  forth:  the 
oak  Is  to  be  felled,  and  the  mother  sits 
sheltering  her  helpless  young  till 
"whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which 
brought  her  dead  to  the  gnnmd."  Fre- 
quently White  conducted  service  in  the 
church,  but  he  was  more  concerned 
with  the  tenants  of  the  roof  than  with 
the  congregation— with  the  owls,  the 
bats,  and  the  house-martens,  and  the 
srwifts  that  circled  round  the  tower.  He 
noted  their  coming  and  going  to  a  day, 
and  was  more  anxiously  on  the  out- 
look for  the  arrivals  of  the  season  than 
any  hotel-keeper  on  the  Riviera.  He 
appreciated  the  methods  of  silent  mo- 
tionless observation  afterwards  adopted 
by  Richard  JeflTerles  and  others,  and 
Indeed  had  organized  an  intelligence 
department  of  his  own,  and  a  system 
of  ornithological  espionage.  The 
habits  of  the  stone-curlews  excited  his 
curiosity,  but  their  haunts  on  the 
Downs  were  beyond  his  beat.  So  he 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  farming 
friend,  who  being  abroad  early  and 
late,  would  be  "a  very  proper  spy  on 
the  motions  of  these  birds."  His  own 
residence,  the  Wakes,  was  the  ideal 
home  of  a  naturalist  True,  on  one  side 
it  was  only  separated  from  "Gracious 
Street."  with  the  swinging  signs  of  the 
butcher  and   the   alehouse,  by   railings 
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with  a  screen  of  shrubs.  But  mullions 
and  gables  were  shrouded  with  creep- 
ers; untrimmed  fruit  trees  trained  to 
the  wail  offered  shelter  to  finches  and 
flyoatcheps,  and  the  low  windows 
looked  out  on  lawns,  encircled  by 
orchards  and  shrubberies,  breaking 
back  to  the  slopes  leading  up  to  tlie 
beech  woods. 

There  have    been    many    editions  of 
White's  great  work,  but  the  most  re- 
cent, published  by  Mr.  Lane,  will  not 
easily  be  superseded.    Perhaps  the  sim- 
ple-minded   and    unobtrusively    pious 
naturalist  might  have   found   a    more 
sympathetic  editor  than    the   late  Mr. 
Grant    Allen,  who    belonged    pre-emi- 
nently to  modem  science; and  the  notes, 
brief  and  sometimes  contemptuous,  are 
unsatisfactory.       But  the  i-ndisputable 
claim  of  the  edition   to    pre-eminence 
rests  on  the  truth  and  beauty,  the  vari- 
ety and  profusion,  of  the  illustrations. 
Mr.  New  showed  the  happy  bent  of  his 
genius  in  his  drawings  for  the  **Life  of 
Morris,"  but  he  seems  to    have    sur- 
passed himself  in  the  present  volume. 
Throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  i^nto  a 
labor  of  love,  he  makes  us  realize  the 
Selbome  which  White    has    sanctified. 
Each   scene  associated   with  the  natu- 
ralist ihas  been  lovingly  depicted,  from 
the  vicarage  where  he  was  born  to  the 
graveyard  where  he  lies  buried.  There 
is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  little 
Norman  church,  with  the  low  massive 
columns    that    Indicate    its    hoary    an- 
tiquity; but  if  you  would  see  his  monu- 
ment, you  have  only  to  look  around  on 
scenes  that  were  sketched  by    his  pen 
and  are  now  depicted  by  the  artist's 
pencil.      Here    Is  the    house    where  he 
lived  and   the  church   where   he  oflJcI- 
ated,  taken  from  every  point  of  view. 
There  is  the  sandy  waste  of  Wolmer, 
with  the  sedgy  lake  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  solitary  clump  of  black  pines 
standing  out  against  the  sky.     In  rich 
contrast,   the   beeches    of   the   Hanger 
frame    with    their    foliage    each     vista 


opening   northward    from    the     village 
street.    There  is  the  mighty  yew  in  tltt 
cfhurch-yard,    so    often     noted    in    the 
diary;  and,  by-the-way,   it    has    growi 
over  four  feet    in    girth     nince  Gilbert 
carefully  measured  it.        There  are  the 
farmsteadings,  the  great  bams  and  the 
quaint  old  hop-kilns,  of  very  cUfTerent 
construction    from     any     of    our  daj. 
There  is  the  little  rustic  bridge,  span- 
ning **the  deep  hollow  lane'*  excavated 
in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  wheels  o( 
farm- wagons  and   the    rush    of   floods. 
Above  all,  there  are  the  cottager,  spe- 
cially characteristic  of  Hampshire,  the 
humble  homes   of  self-respecting  poT- 
erty,  not  so  abject  as  to  neglect  the 
graces.    They  blend    with    the  sheIte^ 
ing  trees  and  surroundingr  orchards,  as 
the  leaf-woven  nest   of    the    bladicap 
mingles  with  the  grays  and  greens  of 
the  bramble.     Happily,    there   are  no 
slate  quarries  within    carting   distance. 
The  lines  of  the   bulging:   thatch  lend 
themselves  like  pliant    willow-work  to 
the  fancies  of  the  builder,  vrho,  addinir 
an  "eke"  here   and    throwingr    out  an 
angle  there,  seems   to    have    taken  the 
vines  and  the  clinging  creepers  for  his 
models.    Here  the  roofs  come  down  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  garden  plot; 
there  they  shelter  a  porch  or  a  broad 
bit  of  veranda,  a  handy   pkice  of  stor- 
age for  tools  and  spare  beehives.    In 
addition  we  have  a  new  presentation 
of  the  fauna  and  the  flora  of  SellxHiie 
parish.    The   chief   fault    we   have  to 
find  with  these  engravings  Is  that  tbej 
are  not  drawn  to  scale;  but  they  dis- 
play considerable  vrainemblanot.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  a  world  of  expression 
in  the  eye  of  the  blue   titmouse  as  he 
hangs  head  downwards;  and  there  is  vi- 
cious meaning  in  the  folds  of  the  viper 
as  he  winds  himself  round  the  ragged 
thorn-stem,    an     animated      caduceos. 
These  drawings,  however,  cannot  c^n* 
pete  with  the   illustrations   of  Bewick. 
The    graving    tool   of    the  son    of  the 
Tyneside  laborer  was  as  potent  as  tlie 
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pen  of  the  scholarly  recluse;  he  was  to 
rural  illustration  what  White  was  to 
rural  literature.  Equally  quick-sighted 
as  an  observer,  he  followed  nature  as 
closely  in  hte  drawings,  to  which  con- 
temporary art  could  show  no  parallel. 
They  breathe  the  poetry  of  realism; 
and  as  for  his  vignettes  and  tailpieces, 
pregnant  with  humor,  pathos  and 
satire,  they  convey  «tories  and  Idylls  in 
a  few  suggestive  touches. 

But  we  must  pass  from  this  leader  in 
the  cult  of  rural  beauty  to  some  of  his 
more  recent  followers.  It  would  be 
easy  to  fill  many  pages  in  tracing  the 
order  of  their  succession,  and  It  is  al- 
most invidious  to  single  out  names 
among  the  many  who  have  religiously 
tended  the  lamp  and  kept  alive  the 
sacred  fires.  But  we  may  note  among 
our  personal  favorites—specially  be- 
loved perhaps  from  local  or  early  asso- 
ciations—Walton, William  Howitt,  Ed- 
ward Jesse  and  George  Borrow; 
Scrope,  Colquhoun  and  St  John;  Louis 
Jennings,  who,  after  his  crusade 
against  Tammany  in  New  York,  came 
home  to  write  **Field  Paths"  in  Eng- 
land; Tom  Hughes,  Richard  Jefferies 
.ami  "The  Son  of  the  Marshes."  Nor 
can  we  forget  the  triumvirate  of  novel- 
ists who  have  cast  their  spells 
over  southwestern  England— Kingsley, 
Blackmore  and  Hardy.  Who  can  dis- 
sociate Exmoor  from  "Ix>rna  Doone," 
or  Bldeford  and  Clovelly  from  Amyas 
Leigh?  Any  plutocrat  can  bequeath  his 
wealth  for  hospitals  or  almshouses;  it  is 
a  rarer  privilege  to  consecrate  a  coun- 
try-side for  the  devotion  of  legions  of 
pilgrims.  In  our  list  of  the  writers  we 
revere  there  is  but  a  single  survivor; 
like  the  editors  of  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  we  have  drawn 
the  line  above  living  men.  But  the 
mantles  of  these  Elijahs  still  rest  on 
sons  of  the  prophets  who  are  always 
reminding  us  of  the  attractions  of  a 
country  life,  and  who  preach  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  precept.      We  must 


recognize,  at  any  rate,  that  their  books^ 
are  inspired  by  the  keenest  sense  or 
personal  enjoyment  They  are  so  se- 
ductive that  we  can  fancy  the  success- 
ful City  man  who  reads  them  hurry- 
ing off  to  the  land-agents  for  Hants  or 
Gloucestershire,  and  diligently  search- 
ing through  their  catalogues  and  photo- 
graphs. For  our  own  part  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  to  retire  to  the 
country  late  in  life,  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  happiness,  a  man  should  be 
country-born,  and,  in  a  measure,  coun- 
try-bred. But  if  the  secret  of  rural 
felicity  is  to  be  conimunlcated,  we 
know  no  recent  writers  whose  works 
we  can  more  conscientiously  recom- 
mend than  those  whose  names  follow 
that  of  White  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  and  the  lady  who 
collaborates  with  him  had  a  happy  in- 
spiration when  they  took  the  New  For- 
est for  their  hunting  ground.  They 
need  not  have  apologized  for  being  an- 
ticipated by  grave  county  historians 
and  the  sober  compilers  of  guide-books. 
As  well  might  Grome  or  Linnell  have 
ceased  to  paint  because  there  is  such  a 
science  as  geography.  All  depends  In 
each  new  presentation  upon  freshness 
of  feeling  and  lightness  of  touch.  Even 
more  than  Sherwood  or  Savemake,  the 
Forest  of  the  Conqueror  Is  still  a  wood 
of  Broceliande.  Within  two  hours  of 
Waterloo  Station  the  man  of  this  cen- 
tury may  be  in  pre-Norman  England 
and  lose  himself,  if  he  is  in  love  with 
adventure,  in  labyrinths  of  glade  and 
morass.  To  all  Intents,  the  Forest  is 
much  as  the  Conqueror  made  it 
though  Mr.  Hutchinson  rejects  the 
l^end  of  his  sacrilegious  devastation. 
The  pedigrees  of  the  rough  aborigines 
are  older  than  the  most  venerable  oaks; 
till  a  generation  or  two  ago  there  was 
still  a  descendant  of  the  Purkis  who 
carted  the  corpse  of  the  Red  King  to 
its  resting-place  at  Winchester.  The 
cruel  forest  laws  have  fallen  into  dis- 
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use,  but  there  is  a  survival  of  anti- 
quated names,  of  prehistoric  customs, 
and  of  quaint  feudal  dignities.  There 
are  verderers  still  in  the  Forest  lodges, 
though  now  they  are  rather  tribunes  of 
the  Commons  than  minions  of  the 
Grown.  Smuggling  has  been  sup- 
pressed, and  poaching  and  deer-snatch- 
ing have  ceased  to  be  profitable  as 
formerly,  though  the  woodmen  still 
sometimes  succumb  to  temptation. 

Among  other  distinctions,  the  Forest 
still  holds  a  population  apart,  with  its 
charcoal-burners,  squatters  and  gangs 
of  gipsies,  children  of  nature  who  are 
wedded  as  ever  to  their  wandering  life, 
and  endure  extreme  privations  in  se- 
vere winters,  holding  out,  Heaven 
knows  how.  They  are  less  provident 
than  the  squirrels,  nor  can  they  sleep 
away  their  hunger  Ul^e  hedgepigs  and 
dormice;  but  the  brightening  of  the 
spring  and  the  sunblaze  of  the  summer 
seem  to  recompense  them  for  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  dead  season.  In  that 
life  of  the  woods,  lilte  the  other  set- 
tlers, they  have  developed  the  instincts 
oC  the  forest  Indian.  In  fog  or  in 
snowfall  they  never  lose  themselves, 
and  they  can  distinguish  each  ride  or 
sinuous  tracls.  though  resemblance  ap- 
proaches identity.  Very  different  is  the 
case  of  the  enthusiastic  stranger  who 
gets  belated  there  in  pursuit  of  ornith- 
ology or  botany;  in  his  excitement  he 
may  easily  lose  his  bearings,  and,  in 
the  vain  endeavor  to  steer  a  straight 
course,  go  walking  in  circles  like  a  lost 
emigrant  on  the  Texan  prairies.  Such 
a  wanderer,  when  the  evensong  of  the 
day-birds  is  being  changed  for  the 
churn  of  the  nightjar  and  the  croak  of 
the  frog,  is  fortunate,  indeed,  if  he  hear 
the  clink  of  the  cow-bell,  which  sig- 
nifies the  neighborhood  of  human  hab- 
itation. 

In  the  Forest  there  is  no  season  with- 
out its  peculiar  charm;  the  wealth  of 
wild  flowers  in  the  spring;  its  cool 
beds  of  bracken  in  the  heats  of  sum- 


mer, watered  by  trickling  rills  tliat 
take  their  rise  in  sed^e-choked  pools; 
the  blaze  of  berries  on  the  natural 
shrubberies  glowing  in  tlie  russet  tints 
of  autunm,  beneath  oaks  tliat  nuj 
hope  for  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  now  tliat 
steel  replaces  timber  in  the  dockyard, 
or  weeping  birches  with  their  unkempt 
silver  tresses,  and  those  black  clumps 
of  firs,  which  are  said  to  be  draining 
with  their  thirsty  roots  the  marsbj 
soil.  Here  the  sha^g^y  head  of  an  ant- 
lered  buck  may  show  like  a  Hama- 
dryad above  the  bracken;  there  one 
may  plunge  In  a  swamp  into  a  sounder 
of  wild  swine,  or  risk  a  charge  from 
some  sullen  old  tusker;  everywhere  the 
thickets  of  the  holly,  the  bramble  and 
the  wild  rose  offer  impenetrable  cover 
to  all  the  nestin^r  birds,  from  the 
hawks  and  the  cushats  to  the  finches 
and  the  warblers.  A  very  paradise  it  is 
of  birds,  for  it  is  said  that  of  354  Brit- 
ish species  no  fewer  than  250  are  fre- 
quenters of  the  Forest, 

Were  we  looking:  out  for  a  rural  re- 
treat, after  reading  Mr.  Hutchinson  we 
should    be   tempted,    like    Sir  William 
Harcourt,  to  cast  in  our  lot  with  the 
foresters.  Mr.  Hutchinson  tells  us  that 
a   country   gentleman,    fond    of   sport, 
and    preferring    variety    of    game    to 
quantity,  will  find    full    occupation   in 
the  Forest  for   eleven    months    in  the 
twelve.    When  not  shooting,  fishing,  or 
bird-nesting,  he  cam  be  hunting  foxes. 
But  in  a  similar  strain  Mr.  Dewar  sings 
the   praises   of   the   more   <^)en  North 
Hants,  and  he  makes  out  a  good  caiie 
for  his  favorite  district     Mr.  Dewar  is 
as    enthusiastic   and    partial    as    Mr. 
Hutchinson,    but   perhaiM    more   of  a 
professional;  we  mean  that  he  is  more 
of  a  scientific  naturalist,  though  seem- 
ingly  self-taught,  and   he    has  availed 
himself  of   more  ample    opportunities 
for  methodical  observation.  Trained  on 
such  elusive  chalk-streams  as  Test  and 
Itchen.  he  has  mastered  the  subtlest  iv- 
finements  of  angling,  and,  having  him- 
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self  written  on  the  **Dry  Fly,"  can 
criticise  Sir  Edward  Grey  with  author- 
ity. The  patient  pursuit  of  the  gentle 
craft  naturally  leads  him  into  seques- 
tered nooks  and  comers;  and  if  the  big 
trout  will  sulk  or  only  loll  up  Indolent- 
ly to  the  lure,  he  has  always  an  alter- 
native occupation.  Bird-nesting  will 
always  be  a  passion  with  us,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  with  every  l)oy 
worth  his  salt;  and  we  have  never 
come  across  a  more  sympathetic  spirit 
since  many  a  year  ago  we  revelled  in 
Howitt's  '*Boy's  Country  Book.'*  or  im- 
bibed the  lore  of  animated  nature 
when  poring  over  the  woodcuts  of  Be- 
wick. No  one  has  been  more  persever- 
ing than  Mr.  Dewar.  or  has  owned 
more  frankly  to  his  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments. He  holds  that  the  /fair 
of  the  bird-nesting  boy,  questing  like 
the  terrier  crossed  with  the  spaniel,  is 
keener  than  the  intelligent  experience 
of  the  man.  His  pages  are  a  revela- 
tion of  the  beneficence  of  Providence  in 
the  lavish  bestowal  of  instinct,  if  in- 
stinct is  to  be  distinguished  from  rea- 
son. The  nursing  homes  of  the  sweet- 
est songsters  and  the  shyest  or  feeblest 

'  birds  are  so  arranged  as  almost  to  defy 
detection.  The  nightingale  will  seem 
to  trill  a  challenge  from  his  leafy 
bower,  and  you  know  that  the  mate  he 

~  serenades  must  be  well  within  sight 
and  hearing;  but  even  a  Dewar  may 
spend  many  a  fruitless  hour  in  search- 
ing the  undergrowth  for  the  lowly 
nest.  Then  there  are  the  nurslings  of 
the  birds  that  breed  on  bare  moorlands, 
taking  little  trouble  about  nests  and 
trusting  their  eggs  to  the  harmonies  of 
coloring.  As  soon  as  these  precocious 
chickens  have  chipped  the  shell,  they 
seem  to  come  into  their  full  inheritance 
of  craft  and  superb  self-possession. 
Mr.  Dewar  gives  examples  of  parental 
astuteness  and  subterfuge  in  aquatic 
fowl  which  may  rank  with  the  most 
sensational  stories  of  the  sagacity  of 
dogs.    The  butterflies,  the  night-moths 


and  the  insects  interest  him  as  much 
•as  the  birds  and  the  wildflowers;  and 
he  finds  the  "silence  of  the  woods"  In 
a  scorching  September  as  eloquent  as 
the  voices  of  the  evening  after  sunset 
In  a  dewy  June.  A  fortunate  man,  he 
has  found  his  home  "In  the  centre  of 
dense  and  secluded  woodlands,"  where 
the  most  famous  trout  streams  of 
Hampshire  have  their  sources  In  the 
Downs. 

Much  of  Mr.  Dewar's  book  Is  an 
idyll  In  prose,  and  more  poetical  than 
many  of  the  artificial  effects  of  present- 
day  poets,  for  there  Is  no  sense  of 
effort;  his  Is  the  spontaneity  of  intense 
enjoyment.  Take  his  praise  of  leafy 
June,  or  his  evening  meditation  on  one 
of  the  old-world  barrows,  when  the 
shadows  of  the  night  and  the  darken- 
ing boughs  are  falling  on  the  resting- 
place  of  some  forgotten  warrior. 

The  knowledge  that  one  would  have 
such  a  resting  place  as  this  might  half 
rob  the  "all-daring  night"  of  its  ter- 
rors. The  straight  dark  fir  trees  make 
rare  music,  low  and  soft  in  summer 
days,  deep  and  resonant  In  loud  au- 
tumn or  winter  nights,  and  whether 
gently  swinging  to  the  breeze  of  June 
or  rocking  to  the  wJld  northwest.  It  is 
always  true  melody  that  they  make. 
In  the  rich  leafy  mould  which  covers 
the  clay  and  the  chalk  heaped  up  to 
form  the  mound,  the  primrose,  wind- 
flower,  and  wood-sorrel  grow  in  quanti- 
ties in  April  and  May,  whilst  all  around 
in  the  brambles  Intermingled  with  the 
hazel  stems,  the  black<!aps  and  garden- 
warblers  build  their  slender  but  well- 
concrtructed  nesta  Gould  we  choose  a 
better  restinig-place  through  the  centu- 
ries? 

His  criticism  of  garden  warblers  and 
blackcaps,  and  the  rival  songsters  in 
the  sylvan  orchestra,  is  characterized 
by  feeling  and  flne  discrimination;  he 
admires  these,  but— 

Among  our  singing  birds  the  nightin- 
gale comes  easily  flrst,  and  there  is  no 
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other  8ong  of  British  bird  In  the  faint- 
est degree  comparable  to  his.  I  would 
put  the  uightiBgale  alone  in  the  first 
class,  and  I  would  not  suffer  any  bird 
to  come  in  the  second  class.  The 
blackcap  and  the  garden  warbler 
should  come  in  the  third  class,  of  which 
they  should  be  the  soie  occupants. 
Blackbird,  thrush,  and  lark  should 
come  in  class  four. 

This,  however,  \&  a  matter  of  taste.  In 
regard  to  which  comparisons  are  more 
than  usually  odious.  Shelley  might 
have  assigned  a  higher  place  to  the 
soaring  sky-lark.  But  as  Christopher 
remarked  In  the  "Noctes,"  when  eulo- 
gizing black-bird  and  thrush,  *'why  set 
such  delightful  songsters  by  the  ears?*' 
With  his  catholic  admiration  of  every- 
thing that  is  beautiful  or  sublime,  soft 
or  iesthetically  sensuous,  Mr.  Dewar 
seldom  misses  any  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, from  the  swell  of  the  Downs  and 
the  tints  of  the  foliage  to  the  music  of 
the  birds  and  the  lights  on  the  land- 
scape. Looking  down  upon  his  favor- 
ite district  from  a  lonely  and  command- 
ing height  on  a  balmy  summer  even- 
ing, he  gives  a  seductive  description  of 
its  peculiar  features,  so  that  the  reader 
who  contemplates  a  visit  may  Judge  of 
the  attractions  for  himself.  It  is  too 
long  to  quote  entire,  but  we  may  ex- 
tract some  of  the  passages. 

It  was  one  of  those  alluring  evenings 
when  the  winds,  high  during  morning 
and  aiftemoon,  are  "up-gathered  now 
like  sleeping  flowers,"  while  the  sun, 
hid  through  much  of  the  day,  reappears 
to  sink  in  the  west  a  globe  of  Are.  .  .  . 
There  are  not  many  spots  in  tho  south 
of  EJngland  where  with  a  single  jrlance 
of  the  eye  one  can  even  dimJy  take  in 
a  country  which  is  enriclied  by  so 
many  and  sweet  trout  streams  as 
these.  Softness  was  the  feature  of  this 
landscape  to  the  south;  a  medley  it 
looked  of  oak  and  hazel  coppice,  farms 
and  great  thaltched  bams  among  dairk 
elms,  with  here  a  few  cottages  clus- 
tered together,  and  there  the  ornamen- 


tal timber  of  some  consldcfrable  coun- 
try seat.  But  to  the  north  I  oujoyed 
a  much  nurer  if  lesB  extensive,  view  of 
southern  scenery.  Bare  and  .^evt^re  lay 
the  hills  above  Ck>mbe,  as  desolate  of 
aspect  as  those  irreclaimable  bills  of 
Kxmoor  Forest,  one  of  natiii*e's  last  n^ 
maining  fastnesses  in  the  tilled  and 
tamed  south.  .  .  .  There  is  a  glanionr 
about  such  barren  and  severe  spots  in 
tiie  midst  of  a  country  the  reatiircis  of 
which  are  softness  and  plenty.  Green 
waving  masses  of  oak  and  undorwood, 
valleys,  watered  by  pellucid  and  never- 
failing  chalk  springs,  trim  cottages, 
their  gairdens  alMsuse  througli  the  sum- 
mer with  the  flower  of  our  forefathers, 
lanes  having  great,  straggling  hedges, 
laden  in  many  i)artB  with  heavy  mass- 
es of  wild  clematis,  might  save  even  a 
flat  country  from  the  charge  of  tame- 
ness;  but  a  bit  of  wild  open  moorLind, 
a  bleak  hill  without  a  green  thing  save 
its  gra)8s  upon  it,  wiU  always  be  a 
welcome  change  to  the  lover  of  land- 
scape. 

That  prospect  commands  a  rare  fishhig 
country.     It  looks  down  upon   valleys 
which  hold   the   sources    of    the  Avon 
and  Kennet,  the  Itchen  and  the  Test 
Humanitarians      and      sentimentalists 
may  say  what  they  please,  but   every 
man  in  love  with  the  country  should 
be  something  of  an  angler.     The  trout- 
Ing  season,  when  the  May^fly  is  on  and 
the  fish  are  feeding.  Is  the  time  when 
all  nature  is  most  enjoyable.     It  is  the 
whistle  of  the  snipe  in  spring-time  that 
in  memory  and  fancy  transports  Mr. 
Dewar  to  the  wooded  banks  of  the  up- 
per Test 

The  water-meadows  of  this  district 
lie  says,  are  full  of  wild  creatures  that 
seek  a  shelter  in  their  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, now  that  the  Broads  have  be- 
come favorite  fishing  ground  and  the 
fens  have  for  the  most  part  been  re- 
claimed. Here  not  a  few  of  the  rarer 
water-birds  still  have  a  refuge,  though 
here  as  elsewhere  the  snipe,  once  so 
common,  is  said  to  be  fast  diminishing 
in  numbers.    ''The  constant  associates 
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of  the  snipe  are  the  lapwing  and  wild 
duck."  Now  that  the  eggs  fetch  fancy 
prices  no  bird  in  the  nesting  season  Is 
more  persecuted  than  the  lapwing,  yet 
we  doubt  whether  it  Is  much  less  abun- 
dant than  formerly,  and  assuredly 
there  is  no  prospect  of  Its  being  extir- 
pated. It  is  true  that  the  unprotected 
colonies  have  been  broken  up,  where 
they  used  to  congregate  in  certain  fa- 
vored localities  in  rushy  pastures  almost 
as  thickly  as  the  black-headed  gulls; 
but  they  have  been  dispersed  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  fallow  or  a  bit  of 
waste  without  at  least  a  pair  of  these 
querulous  denizens  of  solitude.  But  the 
borders  of  w^ell  protected  streams  like 
Test  and  Itchen  are  invaluable  as 
breeding  places  for  the  kingfisher, 
which  Mr.  Gibbs  describes  as— 

clothed  in  priceless  Jewellery,  spark- 
ling in  the  sun;  sapphire  and  amethyst 
in  his  bright  blue  back,  rubies  on  his 
ruddy  breast,  and  diamonds  round  his' 
princely  neck; 

and  on  these  Hampshire  rivers  the 
kingfisher  has  still  free  right  of  fishing, 
while  his  mate  can  hatch  her  brood  in 
tranquillity  in  the  badger-like  burrow 
beneath  the  bank. 

Mr.  Dewar  is  skilled  in  the  subtleties 
of  fine  fishing  in  limpid  chalk  streams. 
He  says  "the  Test  trout  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  deceive,"  and  no  one  who  has 
tried  the  stream  will  dispute  it. 

Whitchurch,  Longparish,  Bransbury, 
Wherwell,  Chilbolton— what  enticing 
sounds  these  names  have  for  the  trout 
fisherman,  about  the  time  when  the  yel- 
low of  palm  and  primrose  begins  to 
appear  in  the  hazel  coppices,  and  the 
note  of  the  chiff-chaff  is  heard  from 
oak  and  elm. 

But  the  mention  of  Longparish  and  its 
water-meadows  reminds  us  of  the 
changes  that  have  come  about  in  the 
course  of  the  century.    The  Test  trout 


were  not  always  so  wary.  For  Long- 
parish  House  was  the  residence  of  the 
sporting  Colonel  Hawker,  who  in  his 
"Diary*^  makes  constant  mention  of  the 
river  and  the  water-meadows.  Sir 
Ralph  Payne-Oallwey  remarks,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  last  edition,  "In  the 
Test  he  caught  literally  thousands  of 
trout,  when  trout  could  be  caught  with- 
out first  crawling  for  them  like 
stalking  a  stag  and  then  throwing  a 
floating  fly." 

Mr.  GIbbs's  "Cotswold  Village"  is  a 
fertile  oasis* in  a  bleaker  district.  But 
Shakespeare  has  thrown  his  charm 
over  the  Cotswolds:  Justice  Shallo^vi 
had  his  hospitable  hall  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  Will  S^uele  was  "a  Gotswold 
man."  Mr.  Gibbs  was  a  devout  ad- 
mirer of  the  poet,  and  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  Justice;  but  It  was  not 
Shakespeare  or  Shallow  who  tempted 
him  to  rent  his  old  Manor  House.  It 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and 
afl^ectlon  soon  warmed  Into  passion. 
We  know  how  much  there  is  in  pi- 
quancy of  expression;  it  can  give  charm 
to  features  that  are  plain  or  even  posi- 
tively ugly.  Mr.  Gibbs  admits  that  to 
a  superficial  observer  his  surroundings 
might  seem  almost  forbidding*.  "On 
the  wolds  all  is  bleak,  dull  and  uninter- 
esting; the  air  Is  ever  chill;  walls  of 
loose  stone  divide  field  from  field,  and 
few  houses  are  to  be  seen."  At  first  he 
was  Inclined  to  say  with  Shallow  that 
all  was  barren.  But  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  little  hamlet,  sheltering  un- 
der its  stately  trees,  on  the  copse- 
fringed  banks  of  the  pellucid  Colne,  a 
change  came  over  his  spirit.  The 
sharpness  of  the  contrasts  had  an  irre- 
sistible fascination,  and  the  vision  of 
beauty  decided  his  fate.  The  first  view 
of  his  village  Impressed  Itself  indelibly 
on  his  memory  and  affections  :— 

Suddenly,  as  I  was  pondering  how 
among  these  never-ending  hills  ^here 
could  be  such  a  place  as  I  had  been 
told  existed,  I  beheld  It  at  my  feet,  sur- 
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passing  beautiful!  Below  me  was  the 
small  villagre,  nestling  amid  a  wealth  of 
stately  trees.  The  hand  of  man  seemed 
In  some  by-gone  time  to  have  done  all 
that  was  necessary  to  render  the  place 
habitable,  but  no  more.  There  were 
cottages,  bridges,  and  farm  buildings, 
but  all  were  ivy-dad  and  time-worn. 
The  very  trees  themselves  appeared  to 
be  laden  with  a  mantle  of  ivy  that  was 
more  than  they  could  bear.  Many  a  tall 
fir,  from  base  to  topmost  bough,  was 
completely  robed  with  the  smooth  five- 
pointed  leaves  of  this  rapacious  ever- 
green. Through  the  thick  foliage  of  elm 
and  ash  and  beech  I  could  Just  see  an 
old  manor-house;  and  round  about  it,  as 
ft  for  protection,  were  clustered  some 
thirty  cottages.  A  running  of  waters 
filled  my  ears,  and  on  descending  the 
hill  I  came  upon  a  silvery  trout  stream. 

In  tlie  **five-pointed'*  leaves  of  the  ivy 
we  note  the  exactness  of  knowledge 
which  gives  vraisemhlance  to  the  work 
of  great  poets  and  aTtlsts-^oraisem- 
blan<?e  gave  their  cachet  to  the  land- 
scapes of  Millais,  for  Millais  passed 
half  the  year  in  the  country.  So  old  Mr. 
Holbrook  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cranford" 
appreciates  the  poetry  of  Tennyson, 
because  the  young  poet  had  written  of 
the  black  ash-buds  in  March;  and  so 
Scott  explained  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view  the  value  of  the  minuteness  of 
truth,  when  he  was  gathering  the  wild 
flowers  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Greta. 

Mr.  Gibbs's  decision  to  settle  in  his 
Cotswold  village  was  a  fortunate  one 
for  the  natives.  He  took  up  his  abode 
In  the  Manor  House  and  became  the 
Providence  of  the  parish.  In  his  book 
there  is  nothing  of  egoism,  but  it  Is 
full  of  personal  experiences  and  fond 
reminiscences,  and  it  brings  us  Into  the 
closest  touch  with  the  writer.  In  the 
overflow  of  irrepressible  feeling  It  is 
the  frank  revelation  of  a  beautiful  life, 
and   yet   the    shadow   of    a  premature 

m 

death    seems    to  darken    the    brightest 
pages.     Gibbs  might    have    taken  "the 


night  cometh"  for  his  motto,  and  he  set 
himself,  in  the  highest  sense,  to  make 
the  best  of  the  passinsr  world.     He  wis 
not   righteous    over-much,     and     there 
was  nothing  in  him  of  the  Puritan  or 
the  sentimentalist;  rather   was  he  the 
lay  counterpart   of  Charles    Kingslej. 
Devoted  to  all  manner  of  sport,  he  was 
as  patient  an  angler  as  Mr.  Dewar.  and 
as  pleased  with  a  wild  bag  picked  up 
by    hard    walking.       No     man     went 
straighter  when  hounds  were  carrying 
a  scent  breast-high;  he  complains  that 
the  stone  walls  on  the  wolds  were  not 
stiff  enough;  and    his    recollections  of 
good  days  remind  us  of  runs  by  Whyte- 
MelvlUe    in  **'Market    Harborough*'  or 
"Kate  Coventry."    But  there  is  a  seri- 
ous undercurrent    in   his    llg'hter  vein, 
though  it  may  sink  out  of  sight  in  an 
occasional  chapter,  as  the  Colne  disap- 
pears for   a  space    beneath    its    challk 
bed,  the  fact  being  that    he    took   his 
responsibilities      seriously,        spending 
means  and  talents  for  the  good  of  his 
neighbors.  His  system  may  be  summed 
up   in   his  relations    with     his    head- 
keeper,  the  son  of  a  venerable  tenant, 
and  one  of  a  family  long  settled  on  the 
land.    As  Scott  had  his  Tom  Purdie.  so 
Gibbs  had  his  Tom  Peregrine,  and  be 
made  the  most  of  him.    Tom  may  have 
been     embellished     by     an     indulgent 
fancy,  but  in  essentials  he  is  evidently 
true   to   the   life.      An    incarnation  of 
sylvan    knowledge    and  rural    lore,  be 
was  exploited  by  his  friend  and  master 
to  their  mutual  advantage.     Tom  was 
the    Leather-Stocking   of    Gibbs's    old 
English  scenes:— 

I  liked  the  man;  he  was  »o  delljrlitfiil- 
ly  mysterious.  And  the  place  would 
never  have  been  the  same  without  him: 
for  he  became  part  and  parcel  witb  the 
trees  and  the  fields  and  every  living 
thing.  Nor  would  the  woods  and  tbe 
path  by  the  brook  and  the  breezy  wolds 
ever  have  been  qufite  the  same  if  bis 
quaint  figure  had  not  appeared  sudden- 
ly there.    Many  a  time  was  I  startled 
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by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Tom  Pere- 
grine, when  out  shooting  o;i  the  hill:  he 
seemed  to  spring  up  from  the  ground 
like  Ilerne  the  Hunter.  .  .  .The  dog 
was  almost  as  mysterious  as  the  man 
himself.  When  in  the  woods.  Tom's  at- 
titude and  gait  would  at  times  resemble 
the  movements  of  a  cock-peasant:  now 
stealing  along  for  a  few  yards,  listen- 
ing for  the  slightest  sound  of  any  ani- 
mal stirring  In  the  underwood:  now 
standing  for  a  time  with  bated  breath. 
Did  a  blackbird— that  dusky  sentinel  of 
the  woods— utter  her  characteristic  note 
of  warning,  he  would  whisper.  *'HarkI'* 
Then,  after  due  deliberation,  he  would 
add,  **  'Tls  a  fox!"  or,  "There's  a  fox  in 
the  grove**;  and  then  he  would  steal 
gently  up  to  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
Reynard. 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  happy  in  the  God- 
given  gift  of  mingling  with  the  under- 
educated  or  ignorant  without  a  suspi- 
cion of  condescension.  His  was  the 
familiarity  of  a  patriarchal  chief— 
witli  vassals  who  were  bound  to  him 
by  a  thousand  kind  offices.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  with  such  a  man  no 
day  was  ever  too  long,  and  no  month 
was  ever  dreary.  When  not  actively 
amusing  himself  he  was  doing  some- 
thing for  others,  and  he  could  possess 
himself  in  patience  with  his  pen  among 
his  ]>ooks  till  rain-bursts  or  snow- 
storms had  blown  over.  Not  that  he 
shrank  from  facing  the  elements.  Some 
of  his  sharpest  cameos  are  cut  from 
the  desolation  of  the  downs  in  winter, 
when  crows,  magpies  and  green  plover 
had  been  driven  to  shelter  on  the  Colne 
banks,  and  when  the  hares  had  burled 


themselves  beneath  the  snow,  only 
leaving  scarcely  perceptible  breathing 
holes.  Naturally  he  enjoyed  the  coun- 
try most  when  woods  and  fields  were 
most  luxuriant.  His  angling  rambles 
down  his  river,  from  Its  sources  to  his 
own  village,  will  be  another  revelation, 
for  the  district  has  no  great  notoriety, 
and  Is  beyond  the  range  of  the  tourist. 
He  Is  never  more  sympathetically 
poetical  than  when  dilating  on  the 
beauties  of  his  own  special  oasis,  when 
the  sun  is  sloping  to  the  west  In  the 
flush  of  a  September  evening,  or  when 
the  moonbeams  fall  glimmering  through 
the  lattice-work  of  the  ash  boughs.  In 
his  sympathy  with  animal  nature,  he 
is  the  rival  of  Jefferles,  the  disciple  of 
White.  He  Identifies  himself  with  the 
shrewd  strategy  of  the  crafty  old  dog- 
fox who  laughed  all  the  packs  In  the 
neighborhood  to  scorn;  and  he  makes 
himself  at  home  with  the  house-parties 
on  his  lawn  In  the  autumn,  when  swans 
and  ducks  waddled  up  to  the  banquet 
to  meet  hand-bred  pheasants  and  the 
songsters  of  the  bushes.  We  said  that 
the  shadow  of  the  future  falls  on  the 
pages,  and,  strangely  enough,  on  the 
last  of  them— with  speculation  on  the 
future  of  the  soul— Is  a  solemn  word  of 
affectionate  warning  to  the  reader:— 

When  the  sun  goes  down.  If  you  will 
turn  for  a  little  while  from  the  noise 
and  clamor  of  the  busy  world,  you 
shall  list  to  those  voices  ringing  in  your 
ears.  Words  of  comfort  shall  you  hear 
at  eventide,  and  "sorrow  and  sadness 
shall  be  no  more." 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.* 


My  prescribed  theme  is  "the  19th 
century."  What  is  the  19th  century?  I 
do  not  mean  to  raise  the  controversy  as 
to  when  the  19th  century  ends  and  the 
20th  begins— «  question  the  eager  dis- 
cussion of  which  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  aphorism  that  the  pleas- 
ures of  investigation  do  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  acquisition  of  truth  as  in  its  pur- 
suit My  inquiry  aims  at  a  different 
mark,  and,  somem'liat  expanded,  it 
comes  to  this.  When  we  mark  off  a 
century  for  particular  consideration, 
what  kind  of  period  have  we  in  our 
minds?  The  negative  answer  at  all 
events  seems  plain.  It  Is  seldom,  ex- 
cept by  accident,  exactly  a  hundred 
years.  Moreover,  it  is  seldom,  except 
by  accident,  precisely  the  same  period 
for  two  aspects  of  what  we  loosely  but 
conveniently  call  the  same  century.  Na- 
ture does  not  exhibit  her  uniformity  by 
any  pedantic  adherence  to  the  decimal 
system,  and  if  we  insist  upon  substitu- 
ting rigid  and  arbitrary  divisions  of  his- 
torical time  for  natural  ones  half  the 
significance  of  history  will  be  lost  for 
us.  For  example,  if  we  had  to  put  our 
finger  on  the  date  which,  in  matters 
political,  divided  the  last  century  from 
the  present,  we  might  for  England 
choose  the  declaration  of  war  with 
France  in  the  last  days  of  1793;  for 
France  the  assembling  of  the  States- 
General  in  1789;  for  the  United  States 
of  America  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 
For  the  corresponding  event  in  literary 
history  we  might  perhaps  fix  the  publi- 
cation of  "Lyrical  Ballads,*'  in  1798  as 
the  dawn  of  the  new  period  for  the 
English-speaking    people,    and,  it    may 

♦  An  AddreBs  by  the  RiKht  Hon.  Arthur  J. 
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be,  Ghateaubriand*8  **G^nie    du    Chris- 
tianlsme*'  in  1802  for  the  beginning  in 
France.      Science  is  cosmopolitan,  aad 
in  dealing  with   it   we  may    eliminate 
the  particularities  of    race     and    lan- 
guage. But,  even  in  the  case  of  science, 
the  different  centuries*   if   tbey  are  to 
be  spoken  of  as  separate  entities,  miut 
not  be  too  rigidly  defined,    ^ome  gentle 
violence  must  be  done  to  chronology  if 
epochs    are    to    be   profitably    distin- 
guished; and  I  imagine  that  those  who 
are  qualified  to  speak  on  such  subjects 
—which  I   am    not— would    regard  La- 
place's   **M6canique     Celeste"    (though 
not  completed  till  1825)  as  the  culminat- 
ing performance  of   the   old   centurj, 
the  theories  of  Young    and    Dalton  as 
belonging    essentially      to      the     new. 
Granting  that  a  procedure  of  this  kind 
is  desirable  if  we  are  usefully  to  smn 
up  the  achievements  of    a   particular 
epoch,  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that 
no    mere   process  of    summation    can 
quite    explain     the     impression    which 
different  epochs  piVKluce  on  us. 

We    cannot,    by   cataloguing    mental 
characteristics  or  describing    fact   and 
figure,    convey    the    impression     of    a 
human  personality.  Neither  can  we.  by 
a  parallel    process,    justify    our   senti- 
ments about  a  century,  yet  most  of  us 
have  them— "the  reason  why  we  can- 
not tell,  but  only  this    we    know    full 
well,"  some   centuries    please   us   and 
some  do  not.     It   so   happens,    for  ex- 
ample, that  I  dislike  the  17th  century 
and  like  the  18th.    I  do  not  pretend  to 
justify  my  taste.     Perhaps  it    is   that 
there  is  a  kind  of  unity  and  finish  about 
the  18th  century  wanting  to  its  prede- 
cessor.      Perhaps     I     am     prejudiced 
against  the  latter  by  my  dislike  of  its 
religious  wars,  which  were  more  than 
half  political,    and    its    political  wars. 
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which  were  more  than  half  religious. 
In  any  case  the  matter  is  quite  unim- 
portant. What  is  more  to  our  present 
pui-pose  is  to  ask  whether  the  19th  cen- 
tury yet  presents  itself  to  any  of  us 
sutticiently  as  a  whole  to  suggest  any 
sentiment  of  the  kind  I  have  Just  il- 
lustrated. I  confess  that,  for  my  own 
part,  it  does  not.  Of  that  portion  of  It 
with  which  most  of  us  are  alone  im- 
mediately acquainted,  say  the  last 
third,  I  feel  I  can  in  this  connection  say 
nothing.  We  are  too  much  of  it  to 
judge  it.  The  two  remaining  thirds, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  me  so  dif- 
ferent that  I  cannot  criticise  them  to- 
gether, and,  if  I  am  to  criticise  them 
separately  I  acknowledge  at  once  that 
it  is  the  first  third  and  not  the  second 
tliat  engages  my  sympathies.  There  are 
tlioj^e,  I  am  aware,  who  think  that  the 
great  Reform  Bill  was  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  Very  likely  they  are  right. 
But  this  is  not  a  question  of  right,  but 
a  question  of  personal  predilection, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  the  middle 
third  of  the  19th  century  does  not,  I 
acknowledge,  appeal  to  me.  It  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  natural  Ingratitude 
which  we  are  apt  to  feel  towards  our 
Immediate  predecessors.  But  I  Justify 
it  to  myself  by  saying  that  it  reminds 
me  too  much  of  Landseer's  pictures 
and  the  revival  of  Gothic  art,  that  I 
feel  no  sentiment  of  allegiance  towards 
any  of  the  Intellectual  dynasties  which 
then  held  sway,  that  neither  the  thin 
lucidity  of  Mill  nor  the  turbid  prophesy- 
ings  of  €arlyle,  neither  Comte  nor  yet 
Newman  were  ever  able  to  arouse  In 
me  the  enthusiasm  of  a  disciple,  and 
that  I  turn  with  pleasure  from  the 
Corn  Laws  to  the  great  war,  from 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  to  Scott  and 
Miss  Austen,  eren  from  Tennyson  and 
Browning  to  Keats,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth and  Shelley.  Observations  like 
these,  however,  are  rather  in  the  na- 
ture of  individual  fancies  than  imper- 
sonal criticisms;  and  I  hasten  to  con- 


sider whether,  apart  altogether  from 
likes  and  dislikes,  there  Is  any  charac- 
teristic note  which  distinguishes  this 
century  from  any  that  has  gone  before 
it 

On  this  point  I  range  myself  with 
those  who  find  this  characteristic  note 
in  the  growth  of  science.  In  the  last 
100  years  the  world  has  seen  great 
wars,  great  national  and  social  upheav- 
als, great  religious  movements,  great 
economic  changes.  Literature  and  art 
have  had  their  triumphs  and  have  per- 
manently enriched  the  Intellectual  In- 
heritance of  our  race.  Yet,  lai:*ge  as  Is 
the  space  which  subjects  like  these  le- 
gitimately fill  In  our  thoughts,  much  as 
they  will  occupy  the  future  historian, 
it  is  not  among  these  that  I  seek  for 
the  most  important  and  the  most  fun- 
damental differences  which  separate 
the  present  from  preceding  ages.  Rather 
is  this  to  be  found  In  the  cumulative 
products  of  scientific  research,  to 
which  no  other  period  offers  a  prece- 
dent or  a  parallel.  No  single  discovery, 
it  may  be,  can  be  compared  in  its  re- 
sults to  that  of  Copernicus;  no  single 
discoverer  can  be  compared  in  genius 
to  Newton;  but  In  their  total  effects, 
the  advances  made  by  the  19th  cen- 
tury are  not  to  be  matched.  Not  only 
is  the  surprising  in<n*ease  of  knowledge 
new,  but  the  use  to  which  it  has  been 
put  Is  new  also.  The  growth  of  indus- 
trial invention  Is  not  a  fact  we  are  per- 
mitted to  forget  We  do.  however, 
sometimes  forget  how  mudh  of  it  Is  due 
to  a  close  connection  between  theoretic 
knowledge  and  its  utilitarian  applica- 
tion which,  In  its  degree,  is  altogether 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
I  suppose  that  at  this  moment  if  we 
were  allowed  a  vision  of  the  embryonic 
forces  which  are  predestined  most  po- 
tently to  affect  the  future  of  mankind, 
•we  should  have  to  look  for  them  not  In 
the  Legislature,  nor  In  the  Press,  nor 
on  the  platform,  nor  in  the  schemes  of 
practical  statesmen,  nor  the  dreams  of 
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political  theorists,  but  in  the  labora- 
tories of  scientific  students  whose 
names  are  but  little  in  the  mouths  of 
men,  who  cannot  themselves  forecast 
the  results  of  their  own  labors,  and 
whose  theories  could  scarce  be  under- 
stood by  those  whom  they  will  chiefly 
benefit. 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  any 
sketch  of  our  gains  from  this  most 
fruitful  union  between  science  and  in- 
vention. I  may,  however,  permit  my- 
self one  parenthetic  remark  on  an  as- 
pect of  It  which  is  likely  more  and 
more  to  thrust  itself  unpleasantly  upon 
our  attention.  Marvellous  as  is  the  va- 
riety and  ingenuity  of  modern  indus- 
trial methods,  they  almost  all  depend 
in  the  last  resort  upon  our  supply  of 
useful  power;  and  our  supply  of  useful 
power  is  principally  provided  for  us  by 
methods  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
have  altered  not  at  all  in  principle,  and 
strangely  little  in  detail,  since  the  days 
of  Watt.  Coal,  as  we  all  know,  is  the 
chief  reservoir  of  energy  from  which 
the  world  at  present  draws,  and  from 
which  we  in  this  country  must  always 
draw;  but  our  main  contrivance  for 
utilizing  it  is  the  steam  engine,  and,  by 
its  essential  nature,  the  steam  engine  is 
extravagantly  wasteful.  So  that,  when 
we  are  told,  as  if  it  was  something  to 
be  proud  of,  that  this  is  the  age  of 
steam,  we  may  admit  the  fact,  but  can 
hardly  share  the  satisfaction.  Our  coal- 
fields, as  we  know  too  well,  are  limited. 
We  certainly  cannot  increase  them. 
The  boldest  legislator  would  hesitate 
to  limit  their  employment  for  purposes 
of  domestic  industry.  So  the  only  pos- 
sible alternative  is  to  economize  our 
method  of  consuming  them.  And  for 
this  there  would,  indeed,  seem  to  be  a 
sufficiency  of  room.  Let  a  second 
Watt  arise.  Let  him  bring  into  general 
use  some  mode  of  extracting  energy 
from  fuel  which  shall  only  waste  80 
per  cent,  of  it,  and  lol  your  coalfields,  as 
sources  of  power,  are  doubled  at  once. 


The  hope  seems  a  modest  one,  but  it  is 
not  yet  fulfilled;  and  therefore  it  is  thst 
we  must  qualify  the  isatlsfaction  wiili 
which  at  the  end   of    the    century  we 
contemplate  the  unbroken  course  of  its 
industrial     triumphs.       We      have,    in 
truth,  been  little  better   than    brilliant 
spendthrifts.      Every     new      invention 
seems  to  throw  a  new  strain  upon  tbe 
vast  but  not  illimitable,    resources  of 
nature.      Lord    Kelvin     is     disquieted 
about  our  supply  of  oxygen;  Sir  Wil- 
1am  Crookes  about  our   supply   of  ni- 
trates.    The  problem  of  our  coal  sup- 
ply is  always  with  us.     Sooner  or  later 
the  stored-up  resources    of   the    world 
will  be  exhausted.     Humanity,  having 
used    or    squandered    its    capital,  will 
thenceforward  have  to    depend    upon 
such  current  income  as  can  be  derived 
from  that  diurnal  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  till,  in  the  se- 
quence of  the  ages,  these  also  begin  to 
fail.     With   such  remote   speculations 
we   are   not    now     concerned.      It  is 
enough  for  us  to  take  note  how  rapidly 
the  prodigious  progress   of   recent  dis- 
covery has  increased  the  drain  upon  the 
natural  wealth  of  old    manufacturing 
countries,    and    especially     of     Great 
Britain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  frankly 
to  recognize  that  It  Is  only  by  new  in- 
ventions tliat  the  collateral  evils  of  old 
inventions  can  be  mitigated;  that  to  go 
back  is  impossible;  that  our  only  hope 
lies  in  a  further  advance. 

After  all,  however,  it  Is  not  necessa- 
rily the  material  and  obvious  results  of 
scientific  discoveries  which  are  of  the 
deepest  interest  They  have  effected 
changes  more  subtle  and  perhaps  less 
obvious  which  are  at  least  as  wortby 
of  our  consideration  and  are  at  least  as 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world.  No  century  has  seen  so  great  t 
change  in  our  intellectual  apprehension 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Our 
whole  point  of  view  has  changed.  The 
mental  framework  in  which  we  arrange 
the  separate  facts  in  the  world  of  men 
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and  things  is  quite  a  new  framework. 
The  spectacle  of  the  universe  presents 
itself  now  In  a  wholly  changed  perspec- 
tive.     We  not  only  see  more,  but  we 
see  differently.  The  discH)veries  in  phys- 
ics   and    in    chemistry,     which    have 
borne  their  share  in  thus  re-creating  for 
us  the  evolution  of  the  past,  are  In  pro- 
cess of  giving  us  quite  new  ideas  as  to 
the    inner    nature    of    that    material 
whole  of  which  the  world's  traversing 
space  is  but  an  insignificant  part    Dif- 
ferences of  quality  once  thought  ulti- 
mate are  constantly  being  resolved  into 
differences  of  motion  or  configuration. 
What    were    once   regarded    as  thhigs 
are    now    known    to    be    movement. 
Phenomena  apparently  so   wide   apart 
as  light,  radiant   heat,   and  electricity, 
are,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you, 
now  recognized  as  substantially  identi- 
cal.     From  the  arrangement  of  atoms 
in  the  molecule,  not  less  than  their  in- 
trinsic nature,  fiow   the    characteristic 
attributes  of  the  compoimd.    The  atom 
itself  has  been  pulverized,  and  specula- 
tion is  forced  to  admit  as  a  possibility 
that  even  the  chemical  elements  them- 
selves may  be  no  more  than  varieties  of 
a  single  substance.    Plausible  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  the  physical 
universe,  with    its   infinite   variety.  Its 
glory  of  color  and  of  form,  its  signifi- 
cance and  its  sublimity,    to  one  homo- 
geneous medium  in  which  there  are  no 
distinctions  to  be   discovered   but  dis- 
tinction of  movement  or  of  stress.  And 
although    no    such   hypothesis   can,    I 
suppose,  be  yet  accepted,  the  groplngs 
of  physicists  after  this,  or  some  other 
not   less   audacious    unification,    must 
finally,  I  think,  be   crowned   with  suc- 
cess.    The   change  of   view   which   I 
have  endeavored  to  indicate  is  purely 
scientific,  but  its  consequences  cannot 
be  confined  to  science.    How  will  they 
manifest  themselves  in  other  regions  of 
human  activity,  in  literature,  in  art  in 
religion?    The  subject  Is  one  rather  for 
the  lecturer  on  the  20th  century  than 


for  the  lecturer  on  the  19th.    I,  at  leasts 
cannot  endeavor  to  grapple  with  It 

But  before  concluding,  I  will  ask  one 
question    about    it,    and    hazard    one 
prophecy.     My  question  relates  to  art 
We  may,  I  suppose,  say  that  artistic 
feeling   constantly   expresses   itself   in 
the  vivid  presentation  of  sensuous  fact 
and  its  remote    emotional    suggestion. 
Will  It  be  dulled   by  a  theory    of   the 
world  which  carries  with   it   no   emo- 
tional suggestion;  which  is  perpetually 
merging  the  sensuous  fact  In  its  physi- 
cal explanation;  whose  main  duty,  in- 
deed, it  is  to  tear  down    the    cosmic 
scene-painting  and  expose  the  scaffold- 
ing  and  wheelwork  by  which  the  world 
of  sense-perception  is  produced?    I  do 
not  know,  I  do  not  hazard  a  conjecture; 
but  the  subject  is  worth  consideration. 
So  much  for  my  question.      My  proph- 
ecy relates  to  religion.      We  have  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  history  of  thought 
that  any  development  of  the  mechani- 
cal conception  of  the  physical  world 
gives  an  Impulse  to  materialistic  specu- 
lation.   Now,  if  the  goal  to  which,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  modern 
physicist  is  presshig  be   ever   reached, 
the  mechanical  view  of  things  will  re- 
ceive an  extension  and  a  completeness 
never  before  dreamed  of.  There  would 
then,  in  strictness,  be  only  one  natural 
science— namely,  physics,  and  only  one 
kind  of  explanation— namely,   the  dy- 
namic.     Would  this  conception  in  its 
turn  foster  a  new  and  refined  material- 
ism?   For  my  own   part    I  conjecture 
that  it  would  not      I  believe  the  very 
completeness  and  internal  consistency 
of  such  a  view  would  establish  Its  In- 
adequacy.    The  very  fact  that  within 
it   there   seemed   no   room    for    spirit 
would    convince    mankind    that    spirit 
must  be  Invoked  to  explain  it.  I  know 
not   how    the   theoretic    reconciliation 
will  be  effected,  for  I  mistrust  the  cur- 
rent   philosophical    theories    upon    the 
subject.     But  that   in   some    way    or 
other,  future  generations  will,  each  in 
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Its  own  way,  find  a  practical  modu%  tury,  It  may  be  that  he  will  note  ;be 
vivefidi  between  the  natural  and  the  fact  that,  unlike  their  forefathers,  men 
spiritual  1  do  not  doubt  at  all,  and  If  of  his  generation  were  no  longer  di»- 
a  hundred  years  hence  some  lecturer  quieted  by  the  controversies  once  sog- 
whose  parents  are  not  yet  born  shall  gested  by  the  well-known  phrase  "con- 
discourse  in  this  place  on  the  20th  cen-  filet  between  science  and  religion.'* 
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A  lovely  place  in  the  evening  light 

Wherein  to  rest  and  be  idle, 
Its  borders  so  shadowy  yet  so  bright, 
Where  old-fashioned  roses  dwell  by  right, 
And  queenly  lilies  are  clad  in  white 

Like  flowers  adorned  for  a  bridal. 

Here  gillyflowers  spread,  till  their  branches  seem 

A  brood  of  chicks  round  their  mother. 
There  tender-eyed  pansies  muse  and  dream. 
And  Jessamine  stars  through  the  twilight  gleam. 
And  sunflowers  and  hollyhocks  grown  supreme 
Pay  stately  court  to  each  other. 

Here  wallflowers  open  with  rich  perfume. 

There  velvety  brown  and  yellow 
And  taking  more  than  their  share  of  room 
In  far-spread  patches  sweet-williams  bloom, 
And  regal  dahlias  their  crowns  assume 

When  the  year  grows  ruddy  and  mellow. 

Dear  haunted  garden,  at  dusk  we  stand, 

And  your  dim  memories  ponder; 
Of  children  who  played  here— a  household  band. 
Of  lovers  that  haply  a  lifetime  planned. 
Of  aged  ones  resting  here  hand  in  hand 

Now  at  rest  on  the  hillside  yonder. 

They  have  passed  away  but  their  work  survives 

Its  fragrance  to  strangers  granted; 
And  as  tbeir  garden  still  blooms  and  thrives. 
Even  so  the  grace  of  their  homely  lives 
Beyond  tlie  winter  of  death  revives; 

They  are  not  dead,  but  transplanted. 

Ah,  sweet  the  flowers  that  our  love  await, 
Where  the  springtime  is  fresh  and  vernal. 

Where  never  the  summer-tide  comes  too  late. 

And  never  a  blossom  is  out-of-date; 

Thank  God  in  the  peace  of  that  heavenly  state 
The  old-fashioned  Joys  are  eternal. 

The  leisure  Hour.  ^^''V  ^^^^^  ^^^^' 
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PROFESSOR   HERON'S   MISTAKE. 


1. 


It  was  a  still,  summer  night.  Two 
men  sat  by  the  open  window  of  a  book- 
littered  room  overlooking  a  small,  tree- 
shaded  courtyard,  smoking  and  chat- 
ting. The'  elder— David  Heron,  tall, 
i^are  and  erect,  with  a  keen,  dark, 
clean-shaven  face — suggested  in  his  ap- 
pearance at  once  something  of  the 
soldier  and  the  student.  In  reality,  he 
was  a  briefless  Scotch  advocate,  with  a 
turn  for  historical  research;  a  man  of 
good  family  and  small  estate.  In  ap- 
pearance, his  companion  was  scarcely 
less  noteworthy  than  himself.  Tall, 
also,  but  broadly  built,  fair-skinned 
and  gi*ay-eyed,  Goeffrey  Thorne  was 
an  ideal  young  Englishman;  mild,  but 
not  too  mild;  sturdy  and  graceful 
withal.  He  stood  in  the  relation  of  ward 
to  the  elder  man,  or  rather,  had  done 
so  in  the  past,  for  now  he  was  twenty- 
five,  and  newly  capped  M.D.,  while  his 
c|uondam  guardian  was  as  yet  barely 
forty-two. 

Friendly  while  bound  to  each  other 
in  terms  of  law,  the  two  men  were  no 
less  friendly  now  that  their  brief  term 
of  formal  relationship  was  at  an  end, 
aud  from  holding  somewhat  the  rela- 
tive %iaiu9  of  father  and  son,  they  had 
come  to  be  very  like  brothers.  In 
truth,  the  extent  of  David  Heron's 
guardianship  of  Geoffrey  Thorne  had 
been  to  see  that  young  man,  whom  he 
had  known  from  his  childhood,  through 
the  troubles  and  temptations  of  Uni- 
versity life  at  Edinburgh.  To-night, 
they  were  smoking  a  farewell  pipe  in 
David  Heron's  chambers  in  Thistle 
Court,  Edinburgh;  for  now,  as  mostly 
happens  to  intimacies  between  men, 
their  old  closeness  of  comradeship  was 
to  be  broken,  probably  never  to  be  re- 
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newed.  After  a  short  holiday  Thorne 
was  to  take  up  a  country  practice  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  Heron  had 
but  lately  been  appointed  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  a  northern  university.  Thus, 
of  many  tobacco-parliaments  in  Thistle 
Court  this  was  to  be  the  last  Presently, 
from  lazy  chat,  the  two  men  dropped 
into  silence,  smoking  and  staring  into 
the  Court.  The  foliage  of  the  few 
trees  was  projected  in  faint  mass  and 
tracery  agahist  the  soft  gloom  of  the 
summer  sky;  not  a  leaf  stirred;  there 
was  absolute  silence. 

Boom  I  The  deep  pulsating  note  of 
St.  Andrew's  church  clock,  giving  the 
first  stroke  of  midnight,  spread  itself 
on  the  warm  air.  The  two  men  stirred 
in  their  seats;  other  clocks  in  the  town 
could  be  heard  completing  the  hour,  the 
shari)er  chime  of  a  clock  somewhere  in 
the  house  took  up  the  tale,  and  Heron 
and  Thorne  almost  involuntarily  rose 
from  their  chairs. 

**Well,  Goeffy,  my  boy,  we  have  seen 
our  last  night  here,  I  suppose,"  said 
Heron,  with  a  yawn.  "Tomorrow,  pos- 
sibly, I  will  finish  my  own  share  of  the 
packing;  John,  downstairs,  does  the 
rest,  and  then  everything  goes  away 
north,  to  St.  Rule's,  hah!*'  He  sighed  as 
he  tapped  his  pipe  on  the  window- 
ledge.  "Curious,"  he  continued  absent- 
ly, "how  loth  we  old  fellows  are  to  get 
out  of  the  accustomed  ruts,  to  assume 
new  respoDSibilities,  to  form  new 
ties—" 

**Ti€8,  Heron?"  interjected  Thorne. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  ties?"  Thorne 
had  seated  himself  on  the  corner  of 
Heron's  writing-table.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  ties?"  he  repeated.  Heron 
smiled,  rather  doubtfully,  as  he  placed 
his  pipe  in  his  pocket.  "Suppose— sup- 
pose I  were  to  get  married;  that  would 
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be  at  once  a  tie  and  a  responsibility, 
would  it  not?" 

•*yes,  of  course;  but  I  never  asso- 
ciated  you  with  the  idea  of  matrimony. 
Who  is  she?" 

Heron  smiled  again,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain wistfulness.  "I  can't  very  well  tell 
you  just  yet,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Ah!"  said  the  other  man,  sympa- 
thetically, "I  mean  to  get  married  my- 
self, as  soon  as  I  have  got  things  into 
shape  a  bit;  at  least,  that  is,  if  I  can 
induce  someone  else  to  consider  the 
idea  favorably;"  and  Thorne  laughed 
happily. 

**H'm,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Heron, 
with  an  indulgent  smile.  "Some  one  or 
other  of  your  numerous  Edinburgh  girl- 
friends, eh?  Gad!  what  a  lucky  young 
chap  you  are!" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  young  man,  very 
decidedly.  "No,"  he  repeated,  "it's  to 
be  Elizabeth  Forster,  if  it  is  to  be  any- 


»» 


one. 

Heron  made  no  answer,  and  there 
was  silence,  until  silence  be«ame  a 
strain.  Thorne  looked  up  at  his  friend, 
surprised.  Heron  was  staring  dully 
into  space;  he  seemed  to  breathe  with 
difficulty;  seemingly  unconscious  of 
what  he  was  doing,  he  had  taken  a  let- 
ter from  his  pocket,  and  was  twisting 
it  about  in  his  fingers.  For  about  a 
minute  Thorne  sat  watching  his  friend. 
"Well?"  he  said  at  last,  breaking  the 
silence.  Heron  started,  and  appeared 
to  wake  out  of  a  trance.  He  walked 
over  to  the  fireplace,  and  stood  for  a 
moment,  looking  down  at  the  empty 
grate;  then  he  turned  to  Thorne,  keen 
and  alert  again,  as  ever. 

"And  so,"  he  said  briskly,  "you  have 
fixed  your  affections  on  Miss  Elizabeth 
Forster— Bess  Forster,  whom  I  remem- 
ber as  a  baby  when  I  was  a  lad  new 
come  from  school.    Ah!" 

Thome  still  sat  looking  musingly  at 
his  friend. 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "it's  only  an 
idea,  so  far,  but  not  a  new  one.    Still, 


I  have  spoken  neither  to  Miss  Forster, 
nor  to  her  father,  on  the  subject  as  jec 
I  wish  I  had  not  spoken  of  it  to  jon. 
In  any  case,  what  is  Miss  Forster  to 
you?"  His  mind  had  gone  back  to  x^nt 
strange  manner  in  which  Heron  had  re- 
ceived his  first  mention  of  the  yonn; 
lady,  and  he  spoke  more  rapidly. 

"What  is  Miss  Forster  to  me,'' 
echoed  Heron.  "Everything,"  he  an- 
swered quietly.  , 

Thome  look  at  him  for  a  momait» 
seemingly  uncomprehending.  Then  be 
said  dully,  and  almost  to  himself. 
"You!  Tom/— Oh,  my  God,  you!"  Then, 
after  a  pause,  "Have  we  two  fools  been 
thinking  of  the  same  woman,"  be 
laughed  savagely.  "Tell  me."  he  went 
on,  "how  long  has  this  been  ^oing  on:  I 
mean,  how  long  have  you  been  looking 
forward  to  this— this — "  he  broke  off. 

"Do  you  remember,"  said  Heron, 
"the  winter  she  spent  In  Edinbnrgiu 
four  years  ago?" 

"I  do;  it  was  then  that  I  got  to  knoir 
her.    I  remember  meeting  her—" 

"Possibly,"  hitemipted  Heron,  curtlj. 
"And  since  then  I  have  been  working 
to  obtain  a  position   such    as    I   migbt 
ask  her  to  share.  You  never  thought  to 
ask  me  why  I,  a  solitary  bachelor,  with 
nobody  to  care  for,  should  all  at  once 
change  from  a  bookish  idler  to  a  mas 
anxious  only  to  undertake  every  scrip 
of  work  he  could  get     You    saw  me 
nearly  every  day,  and  yet  I  suppose  yon 
never  noticed  any  change  in  my  lifer 
he  said,  scornfully.      "And  now."'    He 
walked  restlessly  about  the  roooL 

Thome  picked  up  his  hat,  stick  ind 
gloves,  from  a  chair.  He  had  said 
nothing,  but  his  face  was  hard. 

"Well,"  he  said,  deliberately,  "i« 
may  each  have  had  >hls  dream,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whose  dream  comet 
true— and  I  fancy  it  won't  be  yoan 
You  are  her  father's  friend,  as  yon 
were  my  father's;  you  have  known  bff 
since  she  was  a  child,  and  you  baie 
now  a  better  position  to  offer  her  tbaa 
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I  can  hope  for,  for  years  to  come. 
Those  are  your  advantages,  and  you 
may  make  the  most  of  them; but  I  don*t 
think  that  they  will  count  for  much. 
You  may  have  her  father's  favor,  but 
I  feel  certain  that  /  shall  tiave  her's. 
You  will  make  an  elderly  wooer. 
Heron,  and  not  an  eflfective  one,  I  am 
afraid.  Girls  don't  marry  at  the  bid- 
ding of  their  fathers  nowadays,  and 
•Auld  Robin  Gray*  is  completely  out  of 
date."  » 

Thome  spoke  with  increasing  bitter- 
ness, and  his  tone,  as  he  finished,  was 
brutally  contemptuous. 

Heron,  however,  scarcely  seemed  to 
hear  him,  so  quietly  did  he  stand, 
hands  deep  thrust  in  his  pockets.  He 
had  ceased  his  restless  walk  to  and 
fro,  when  Thome  began  to  speak,  and 
now  that  he  had  finished,  he  still  stood 
gazing  sombrely,  mournfully  almost,  at 
the  younger  man. 

Thome  opened  the  door,  then  turned 
again.  "Heron,"  he  said,  roughly,  "I 
feel  almost  crazy,  and— and  Pve  spok- 
en like  a  brute,  but  I  can't  give  up  my 
hope  of  the  girl  I  love.  Good-bye." 
And  lie  was  gone. 

Heron  stood  listening  to  the  retreat- 
ing footsteps.  A  door  banged,  the  foot- 
steps sounded  on  the  pavement  of  the 
court,  there  was  the  clash  of  a  gate, 
and  then  silence.  Heron  sat  down  at 
his  writing-table,  drew  some  paper 
towards  him,  and  commenced  a  letter, 
tore  it  up,  and  commenced  another; 
tore  that  up  also,  then  sat  for  a  while, 
frowning  slightly  and  drumming  ab- 
stractedly with  his  fingers  on  the  edge 
of  the  table.  "I'll  go,"  he  said,  at 
length,  and  half  aloud.  He  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  began  to  arrange  his 
books  and  papers,  from  time  to  time 
pausing  to  Jot  down  something  on  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  headed  "Directions 
for  Packing."  Soon,  every  chair  was 
burdened  with  a  gaping  deed-box,  into 
one  or  other  of  which  he  kept  contin- 
ually   tossing    papers,    singly,    or    in 


bundles.  Books,  similarly,  were  quickly 
returned  to  their  proper  places.  The 
court  was  full  of  sunshine  before 
Heron  had  finished  his  preparations  for 
departure.  Locking  the  deed-boxes, 
and  after  taking  a  last  general  survey 
of  the  now  well-ordered  bookshelves, 
and  a  passing  glance  at  the  vast  pile  of 
tom-up  papers  on  the  fioor,  he  dropped 
into  an  easy  chair,  and  was  almost  Im^ 
mediately  In  a  deep  sleep. 


II. 


"And  this,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  a 
cheery-looking,  elderly  gentleman,  "and 
this  is  what  brought  you  down  here 
two  days  before  we  expected  you.  I 
wondered,  when  I  saw  you  come  walk- 
ing up  the  avenue  last  night.  Delighted, 
though,  that  you  were  able  to  get  away 
from  Edinburgh  sooner  than  you  ex- 
pected.   Ah!" 

He  smoked  reflectively  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence.  David  Heron  and 
Mr.  Forster  were  seated  on  a  bench  in 
front  of  the  latter's  house,  a  creeper- 
clad,  dark  stone  building  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Alnwick. 

"Honestly,  David,"  resumed  Mr.  For- 
ster, leaning  back,  and  half  closing  his 
eyes  against  the  strong  morning  sun- 
light, "I  had  scarcely  realized  that 
those  two  motherless  girls  of  mine 
were  no  longer  children,  least  of  all 
Bess,  strapping  lass  though  she  be. 
Also,  friend  David,  I  never  expected  to 
find  you  contemplating  matrimony;  but 
I  suppose  this  new  professorship  alters 
many  things,  although  that's  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  But  as  regards  Bess,  I 
could  not  wish  a  better  husband  even 
for  my  Bess,  than  yourself;  &tit— and 
this  is  very  important,  David— you 
must  fight  your  own  battle.  If  the 
girl  will  have  you,  and  I  hope  she  will, 
well  and  good.  Now,  I  have  to  go  into 
the  town,  and  there's  Bess  sitting  over 
there,  reading.  Perhaps  you  had  bet- 
ter go  and  get  it  over.' 


»» 
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And  the  old  gentleman,  whistling  up 
two  dogs,  who  had  been  basking  lux- 
uriously In  the  sunshine,  strolled  away, 
wlUi  a  rather  disturbed  expression  on 
his  usually  good-humored  face. 

There  had  been  no  need  to  inform 
Heron,  or  "the  Professor,"  as  his 
friends  the  Forsters  already  more 
or  less  accurately  styled  him,  of  the 
presence  of  Miss  Fonster.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  had  been  watching  her  from 
under  the  shade  of  his  hat-brim  for  the 
last  twenty  minutes.  Now,  ne  saunt- 
ered across  the  garden  towards  where 
she  sat,  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree. 
As  he  approached,  she  looked  up,  with 
a  frank,  ready  smile.  It  was  a  pretty 
face,  although  with  the  wholesome 
beauty  of  health  and  good  temper, 
rather  than  with  that  born  of  excel- 
lence of  feature.  Still,  without  one 
really  good  feature  to  her  face,  saving 
her  friendly  brown  eyes,  she  would 
have  been  singled  out  of  a  crowd  as  be- 
ing emphatically  a  pretty  girl;  better 
still,  as  being  a  likable  girl. 

"Well,"  she  said  gaily,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do  this  glorious  morning?" 

*Talk  to  you,  in  the  first  place,"  he 
said  soberly,  as  he  sat  down  beside 
her. 

"What's  this?"  taking  up  her  book. 
"  *The  Princess  Aline.*  Ah,  I  have  read 
that  myself.  It's  pretty,  is  it  not?  And 
then  it  is  true,  you  know."  He  laid 
the  book  down  again. 

"True?  Do  you  mean  that  there  was 
really  a  Princess  Aline?" 

"My  dear  young  lady,  there  is  always 
a  Princess  Aline." 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand 
you.  Professor." 

"Ah,  well!  fortunately  it  doesn't  very 
mucii  matter,  and  I  will  explain  it  all 
to  you— some  day."  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  "Do  you  know,"  he  resumed, 
"I  have  been  finding  out  quite  a  lot  of 
things,  lately." 

Miss  Forster  resigned  herself  good- 
naturedly  to  the    exposition    of    some 


new  *fad.'  "Things  about  my«elf,*'  be 
went  on;  and  she  became  more  Intn- 
ested.  "When  I  was  a  boy,  left  early 
in  charge  of  an  uncle  who  was  not  spe> 
daily  pleased,  and  there  was  little  ret- 
son  why  he  should  be,  at  having  tbe 
charge  of  an  orphan  added  to  his  it 
ready  numerous  family  respoasibllities, 
I  was  a  studious  kind  of  fellow  widi 
few  friends,  and  all  a  studious  boy's 
narrow  contempt  for  anything  outside 
his  own  particular  pursuits.  The  only 
intimate  friends  I  had  were  your  father 
and  Geoffrey  Thome,  the  father  of 
young  Geoffrey  who  now  is,  and,  as 
you  may  imagine,  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  any  very  real  intimacy  to  ex- 
ist between  two  who  were  alreidy 
men,  and  one  who  was  still  a  boy. 
However,  they  were  very  kind  to  me, 
when  I  met  with  little  kindness  elie- 
where. 

"Your    father    married,    and    settled 
down  here;  Geoffrey  Thome  went  oot 
to  India,  and  he  also  married  shortly 
afterwards.      Our  intimacy,  however, 
continued,  and  on  more  equal  terms,  u 
I  grew  up  into  manhood.     From  asso- 
ciating, through  correspondence  or  t^ 
tual  fellowship,  with  two  men  so  modi 
older  than  myself,  I  had  grown  to  feel 
older  than  my  years,  and  when  I  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  I  found  myself  oot 
of  sympathy  with  the  men  of  my  owo 
standing,  while  my  elders  ignored  me 
as  a  raw,  and  rather  priggish  yooiif- 
ster.    So   I   was   let   alone,   and  lired 
alone,  a  poor,  briefless  advocate,  strug- 
gling and  for  a  long   time   unsuci'ess- 
fully,  to  gain  a  footing  in  literature. 

"Then  young  Geoffrey  was  sent 
home  from  India,  like  all  Anglo- 
Indian  children,  separated  from  liis 
motlier  while  little  more  than  a  baby, 
and  I  played  Uncle  David  to  him,  look- 
ing after  him  in  a  general  kind  of 
way.  and  later,  when,  within  the  spduv 
of  a  few  weeks,  he  lost  both  father  and 
mother,  becoming  his  guanli^a. 
Firmly  set  in  my  bachelor  way*,  atd 
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with  (iooffrey  to  care  for,  I  felt  really 
and  truly  an  old  man.  And  then— then 
I  discovered  that  all  along  I  had  been 
making  a  huge  mistake.  You  would 
think  that  I  might  have  discovered  It 
sooner,  but;  there  is  nothing,  it  appears 
to  nie,  to  which  people  are  commonly 
so  blind  a43  the  realities  of  their  own 
lives.— But  I  am  boring  you?" 
broke  off  inquiringly. 

''Not  at  all,"  she  said  gently. 
was  the  Professor  in  a  new  light. 

"Well,  er— "  he  hesitated.  "I  found 
out  the  mistake  I  had  been  making-- 
that,  after  all,  there  was  truth  in  the 
stuff  in  novels.  And  I  found  out  my 
mistake— when  I  met  you  at  your 
aunt's  in  Edinburgh,  no  longer  the  little 
girl  I  remembered,  but  a  young  wo- 
man. And— although  I  am  not  quite 
such  an  old  man  as  I  had  fancied,  I  am 
not  very  young,  and  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  very  good-looking;  but  do  you 
think,"  he  said,  gravely  anxious,  **do 
you  think  that  you  could  come  to  care 
for  me  a  little?"  The  girl  had  risen  to 
her  feet,  and  from  kindly  interest  she 
had  passed  to  blank  astonishment  He 
rose  quickly,  and  took  her  hand.  **Will 
you  by  my  wife?"  he  said,  briefly  and 
quietly.    "Bess?" 

"Mr.  Heron— my  father— oh,  let  me 
go  away  I"  she  cried,  striving  to  free 
her  hands. 

"Bess,"  he  said,  anxiously,  "I  have 
startled  you;  but  I  don't  want  your  an- 
swer right  at  once.  I  asked  your  fa- 
ther's permission  to  si)eak  to  you  of 
thi«,  and  he  wished  me  success;  but  you 
were  to  decide  for  yourself,  and— and 
you  will  consider  what  I  have  said,  and 
let  me  have  an  answer  soon?"  he 
pleaded;  "I  have  been  dreaming  of  this 
ever  since  I  saw  you  in  Edinburgh;  I— 
it  is  only  a  little  while  that  I  have  been 
in  a  position  to  speak  to  you.  and  now 

But  I  will  go  away  this  evening, 

and  you  will  write,  won't  you?"  He 
still  held  her  hand,  but  she  no  longer 
resisted,  and  he  was  patting  it  in  a 


fatherly,  protecting  s6rt  of  way,  as  he 
spoke.  He  had  ceased  his  jog-trot  nar- 
rative tones,  and  now  spoke  nervously 
and  rapidly.  Hitherto,  he  had  kept  his 
eyes  rigorously  turned  away  from  her 
face,  but  now  he  looked  down  at  her. 
"Now,  now!"  he  said,  in  gentle  re- 
proof, as  though  to  a  child.  "For  heav- 
en's sake,  don't  cry,  Bess!  I— I'll  go 
away:  I'll—"  But,  being  a  healthily- 
constituted  young'  lady,  she  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Only,  her  lip  trembled 
aomewhat,  as  she  said,  rather  un- 
steadily, "You  will— go  awayr  And 
she  smiled  delightfully,  an  April-wise 
smile,  with  a  tear  glistening  on  hec 
lashes. 

III. 

Professor  Heron  had  settled  down  in 
his  new   rOle   of   accepted    suitor,    al- 
though it  was   decided    that,    for  the 
present,  the  engagement  should  not  be 
made  public.  It  suited  the  quiet  humor 
of  both  Heron  and  Bess,  and  indeed  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  house- 
hold, Mr.  Forster,  and  Kate,  the  elder 
sister  of  Bess,    that    they    should    be- 
spared  the  increased  attention  and  gen- 
eral gossip  inevitable  on  an  announce- 
ment of  their  new  relationship.      Mr.. 
Forster  beamed  delightedly  on  the  Iot« 
ers  and  bright-eyed,  somewhat  sharp- 
spoken  Kate  smiled  a  good  deal,  and 
sighed  a  little  privately,  as  she  hustled 
about    more    energetically  than  ever. 
For  Heron  himself,  it  was  a  blissful 
time.  All  his  vacation  schemes  had  been 
alwndoned,  and  his  ideas  travelled  no 
further  than  the  morrow.  For  the  most 
part  he  was  content  to  stroll  through 
the  fields    in    hour-long    conversations 
with  Bess;  he  stood  towards  all  created 
things  in  quite  a  new  relationship,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  all  the  world  to  be 
talked  about  as  something  strange  and 
new.    After  his  solitary,  bookish  exist- 
ence in  Thistle  Court,  there  was  some* 
thing  unreal  in  his  present  happiness. 
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and  he  used  sometimes  to  wonder 
whether  this  girl  flitting  about  him 
was  really  Elizabeth  Forster,  and  that 
it  was  true  she  had  promised  to  marry 
him?  Or  had  he  only  Imagined  a  vain 
thing,  and  was  really  sitting  before  his 
study-fire  in  Edinburgh,  dreaming 
away  the  dull  hours  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon in  winter?  At  times  he  remem- 
bered Geoffrey  Thome  and  his  taunt 
.  .  .  "Make  the  most  of  your  advan- 
tages .  .  .  they  won't  count  for 
much  ...  an  elderly  wooer  .  .  . 
•Auld  Robin  Gray.*"  The  recollec- 
tion troubled  him,  and  he  strove 
to  forget  it;  but  it  would  not  be 
forgotten.  Sometimes  he  felt  that  he 
ought  to  write  to  Thome,  but  always 
he  hesitated;  in  a  resentful  mood,  he 
steeled  himself  to  IndifTerence;  in  a 
friendlier  spirit,  he  shrank  from  the 
possibility  of  a  final  and  definite  rup- 
ture. But  still,  from  time  to  time  he 
felt  anxious.  Was  the  girl  really 
happy?  Or  did  she  already  regret  her 
decision?  Had  she  merely  been  dazzled 
with  the  glamour  and  importance  of  an 
engagement?  Or  was  she  only  anxious 
to  do  what  she  knew  full  well  would 
be  pleasing  to  her  father.  These  things 
troubled  the  Professor,  and  yet  he 
dared  confide  in  nobody.  He  would 
watch  her  gravely,  intent  on  finding, 
in  her  expression,  proof  or  refutation  of 
his  suspicions.  An  impatient  look  would 
awaken  all  his  anxieties,  a  kind  one 
would  drive  them  away.  But  al- 
ways there  remained  an  uncertainty, 
and  although  he  manfully  strove  to  dis- 
miss his  fears  as  foolish  and  unworthy, 
Ihere  yet  remained  a  shadow,  slight  at 
first,  over  even  his  brightest  moments, 
and  the  shadow  was  growing. 

Some  weeks  after  Heron's  arrival  at 
the  Forsters',  a  charity  concert  was  to 
take  place  in  Alnwick,  and  everyone  in 
the  district  more  or  less,  had  taken 
tickets,  the  Forsters  among  the  rest.  A 
great  singer,  spending  her  holidays  in 
the  neighborhood,  had  promised  to  as- 


sist, and  all  were  anxious  to  hear  her. 
When  the  eventful  evening  arrived 
Heron  discovered  that  some  university 
correspondence  would  detain  him  s(Hne- 
what  later  in  his  departure  than  the 
rest  of  the  family;  so,  after  seeing 
them  set  out  in  the  dog-cart,  Mr.  For- 
ster  and  the  stable-boy  In  front,  and 
the  two  girls,  their  heads  enveloped  in 
white  wraps,  on  the  back  seat,  he  re- 
turned to  his  letters,  and  a  little  later 
was  striding  blithely  alongr  the  road  to 
the  town,  pleasurably  intent  on  seeing 
Bess  again  in  all  the  bravery  of  her 
best  party  frock,  and  anxious,  also,  to 
miss  as  little  as  possible  of  the  simple 
pleasures  of  the  evening. 

Arrived  at  the  hall  in  which  the  con- 
cert was   taking  place,  he    found   the 
passage-ways  blocked  with  listeners  un- 
able to  obtain  seats,  and   rather   than 
jostle  and  be  jostled,  in  the  effort   to 
reach  the  Forsters,  he  was  content  to 
stand  on  some  steps  leading  to  a  gal- 
lery, and  from  whence  he  had  an  unim- 
peded view  of  the  hall.     There  was  a 
pause,  and  people    were    standing   up 
and  chatting.     He  could  see  the  For 
sters,  Bess,  the  white  flower  in  her  hair, 
the  tall  man  standing  talking  to  her. 
To   Heron,  there  seemed  to   be  some- 
thing familiar    in    the    UMin's     figure. 
Presently  he  turned,  so  that  Heron  got 
a  view  of  his  face.      It  was  Geoffrey 
Thorne.    But  the  great  lady  from  Lon- 
don now   appeared    on    the   platform, 
there  was  a  burst  of    applause,  and 
those  who  had  been  standing  up  sat 
down.    Thome,  Heron  noted,  sat  down 
beside  Bess. 

The  singer  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  and  stood  glancing  idly 
down  the  hall,  as  she  waited  for  the 
accompanist  to  play  the  introduction  to 
her  song.  It  was  the  "Habanera'*  from 
Canwen— that  strange,  narcotic,  pas- 
sion-stirring melody;  caprice  with  a 
heart-break  in  it  Heron  stood  lost  in 
thought.  The  music  was  in  tune  wiUi 
his  mood;  hall  and  audience  had  alike 
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faded  away,  and  there  was  only  Bess 
and  Geoffrey,  and  the  dear  voice  ring- 
ing in  his  ears.  The  song  came  to  an 
end,  and  there  was  rapturous  ap- 
plause; the  front  seats  were  politely 
ecstatic,  even  the  back  benches  were 
uncomprehendingly  excited.  The  ap- 
plause brought  the  great  lady  back 
again,  smiling  and  bowing  with  care- 
less, accustomed  grace.  The  accom- 
panist followed  her  on  to  the  platform, 
and  she  turned  and  spoke  with  him  for 
a  moment.  Heron,  looking  on  from  the 
stairway,  scarcely  noticed  tliat  she 
was  going  to  sing  again,  the  opening 
symphony  and  its  attendant  burst  of 
applause  passed  equally  unheeded. 
His  mind  was  full  of  Geoffrey  Thome 
and  Elizabeth  Forster;  his  passing 
doubts  and  anxieties  had  suddenly 
grown  into  settled  convictions.  Some- 
how he  seemed  to  feel  no  great  resent- 
ment, but  rather  to  have  the  bewildered 
feeling  of  one  who  has  wakened  out  of 
a  dream;  he  had  made  a  mistake.  The 
clear,  bell-like  voice  of  the  singer 
struck  upon  his  ear:— 

** Young  Jamie  lo*ed  me  weel. 
And  he  sought  me  for  his  bride." 

Aye  I  "Auld  Robin  Gray."  The  very 
words  that  Thome  had  used,  and  here 
was  Thorne  himself,  dropped  unac- 
countably into  their  midst  In  his  ex- 
cited state,  the  coincidence  upset  the 
last  remnants  of  Heron's  better  judg- 
ment. Of  course  he  recognized  the  co- 
Incidence  merely  as  such;  beyond  this, 
he  no  longer  reflected,  but  surrendered 
himself  to  every  torture  of  an  over- 
anxious mind.  And  this  wretched  song, 
which  struck  home  to  him,  could  be  no 
less  potent  In  suggestion  to  them.  But 
the  song  was  over,  and  a  general  mov- 
ing about  of  the  audience  disturbed 
him  in  his  bitter  fancies.  Some  people 
were  coming  towards  the  door  In 
search  of  a  fresher  atmosphere.  Bess 
and  Thome  were  among  them,  and 
Heron  drew  back  Into  the  shadow  of  a 


doorway;  he  was  In  no  mood  for  con- 
versation with  anyone. 

Bess  and  Thorne  ascended  the  gallery 
stairs,  and  passing  through  another 
room  stepped  through  an  open  window, 
out  on  to  the  flat,  balustraded  top  of 
the  porch.  Silently,  Heron  sprang  up 
the  stairs  to  a  fresh  vantage-point  of 
shadow,  whence  he  could  spy  upon 
them  unobserved.  They  stood  looking 
down  Into  the  moonlit  street,  and  he 
could  see  their  faces  as  they  turned 
momentarily  towards  each  other  in 
conversation  although  he  could  only 
faintly  catch  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  and  utterly  falling  to  dis- 
tinguish what  they  said.  From  laugh- 
ing chatter  they  appeared  to  drop 
swiftly  into  serious  talk.  Heron  could 
distinguish  the  grave  expression  of 
Thome's  face;  but  of  Bess  he  could 
only  discern  her  tall,  gleaming  flgure  as 
she  stood  motionless  and  seemingly  si- 
lent, with  the  conflicting  rays  of  lamp- 
light and  moonshine  striking  upon  her 
short  opera-cloak  and  white  skirt.  A 
feeling  of  contempt  for  himself  seized 
upon  Heron.  He  would  spy  upon  them 
no  longer.  He  felt  that  he  could  trust 
implicitly  to  Bess  remaining  true  to  her 
promise,  at  whatever  cost  to  herself; 
but  he  would  set  her  free.  He  felt 
sure  that  he  saw  things  now  in  their 
tme  light,  and  that,  after  all,  he  was 
really  Auld  Robin  Gray-rThorne's 
"elderly  wooer;"  and  Heron,  without 
another  look  at  the  couple  out  on  the 
porch-roof,  stole  softly  downstairs, 
donned  his  overcoat,  and  left  the  hall. 
As  he  reached  the  street  he  heard  the 
muffled  sound  of  applause  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  building.  He  glanced  up 
at  the  top  of  the  porch;  there  was  no- 
body there.  He  strolled  aimlessly 
through  the  town  and  out  into  the 
country,  his  brain  in  a  perfect  whirl. 
He  had  done  wrong,  he  had  made  a 
mistake;  but  he  would  repair  his  error; 
somehow  he  would  make  things  right 
for  the  young  people. 
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'A  mistake;  a  mistake;  a  mistake!" 
he  muttered  over  and  over  a^ain,  with 
fl  dull  persistence;  ''a  mistake!" 

"Eh?    What's  a  mistake?" 

Heron  started.  Unconsciously  he  had 
arrived  outside  the  Foraters*  house. 
The  voice  was  that  of  Mr.  Forster;  and 
that  gentleman  himself  was  leaning 
over  the  white-painted  gate,  smoking 
-placidly. 

"Oh,  it's  you.  David!  Couldn't  stand 
the  heat  of  that  room  any  longer,  efh? 
Came  home  an  hour  ago  myself,  for 
that  very  reason.  Sent  the  boy  down 
with  the  dogcart  to  bring  the  girls 
home;  expect  they'll  be  here  presently, 
raging  for  their  supper;  ha,  ha!"  And 
the  old  gentleman  chuckled.  "But  you 
were  saying  something  was  a  mistake 
^By  the  way— curious  thing— we  met 
young  Geoffrey  Thome  Just  as  we  got 
to  the  hall  this  evening.  He's  staying 
with  some  people  the  other  side  of  the 
town.  Ah,  never  be  the  man  his  father 
was!    But  what  about  the  mistake?" 

The  old  gentleman  spoke  in  leisurely 
snatches  between  whiffs  at  hie  pipe.  He 
had  opened  the  gate  to  admit  Heron, 
and  now  he  shifted  his  elbows  sociably 
to  allow  his  friend  also  having  com- 
fortable leaning  space.  But  Heron 
merely  said: 

"Come  into  the  house,  Forster,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you;"  and  walked 
slowly  up  the  avenue. 

"Eh?    Oh,  certainly." 

And  Mr.  Forster,  marvelling  some- 
what, followed  his  friend  indoors. 
They  went  into  Mr.  Forster'e  study, 
and  Mr.  Forster  turned  up  the  lamp. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

Heron  stood  with  his  back  to  the  man- 
tel-piece, his  head  thrust  somewhat  for- 
ward, and  his  lean  face  looking  leaner 
and  grimmer  than  usual. 

"We— I— we  have  all  made  a  mistake. 
I  should  never  have  asked  you  for 
Bess;  I  should  never  have  asked  Bess 
for  herself.  Geoffrey  Thome  is  more 
to  her  than  a  hundred  such  as  I,  and  I 


am  not  going  to  make  tlie  ^t\  miser- 
able for  life  by  holding  her  to  a  prom- 
ise I  am  convinced  she  now  regrets.** 

The  words  came  iiirith  a  rush,  and 
then  Heron  was  silent. 

"Oh.  ho!" 

•Mr.  Forster  stood  meditatively  look- 
ing at  Heron  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
he  went  on: 

"But  this  is  rank  lanaey.  David.  I 
suppose  some  girls  do  say  'Tes*  without 
over-much  thought;  but  if  Bess  did  not 
care  for  you  sufficiently  to  marry  yoo, 
you  may  stake  your  life  on  it  she  would 
have  said  so;  and  unless  she  cared  very 
much  indeed  for  you,  you  i^ould  hare 
had  to  wait  for  your  answer." 

"But    you    don't    know     all,"    said 
Heron  miserably.      "Oeoflfrey  told  me. 
the  very  night  before  I  left  ESdinbnrgiu 
that  he  had  cared  for  nobody  but  Be» 
for  years  back,  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
got   settled   down   in    his    practice  be 
meant  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.    And 
then  I  told  him  that  I  also  loved  Bess; 
and  then  we  quarrelled,  and  Geoffrey 
said  some    hard    thingrs;    and  then— I 
took  advantage  of  your  friendship  to 
forestall  him."    He  went  on  excitedly: 
"Man,  this  thing  has  been  hanging  over 
me  like  a  cloud  for  days  and  days,  and 
to-night  when  I  saw  them  together  I 
realized  that  I  was  no  man  for  your 
Bess."    His  voice  fell.     **I'll  slip  away 
quietly  In  the  early  morning,  nobody 
knows  of  our  engagement  yet,  and  Til 
write  to— to  your  daughter;  it's  the  best 
that  \  can  do." 

Mr.  Forster  looked  troubled.  "This 
is  all  very  strange,  David,"  he  said, 
quietly,  "and  I  am  almost  certain  that 
you  are  mistaken.  We  are  none  of  ns 
responsible  for  young  Thome's  roman- 
tic imaginings— nor  for  yours.  Bnt 
there!  it's  for  Bess  to  decide.  Onir, 
there's  to  be  no  running  away  In  the 
morning." 

"But  I  must  go!"  said  Heron  desp?^ 
ately. 

"Very  well,  go,"  said  Mr.  Forster  pa- 
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tiently.  "Go  away  in  the  morning,  in- 
vent a  message  calling  you  away  on 
business— but  don't  write  to  her  about 
breaking  ofT  the  match,  for  a  week  or 
two  yet.  David,"  he  went  on  kindly, 
**you  have  been  moping  among  books 
until  they  have  got  on  your  nerves. 
You  are  terribly  anxious,  I  know,  about 
the  girl's  happiness;  but  don't  you 
think  you  may  be  grolng  the  very  way 
to  defeat  your  own  intention?" 

There  was  a  «ound  of  wheels  on  the 
gravel  outside.  "Hullo,"  said  Mr.  For- 
ster,  "here  they  are;"  and  he  went  out 
to  the  porch.  Heron  marched  up- 
stairs, a  little  shaken  in  his  resolution, 
but  none  the  less  alive,  so  he  told  him* 
self,  to  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
plain  duty.  Lighting  a  candle,  he  went 
into  the  little  sitting-room  which  had 
l)een  made  over  to  him  as  a  temporary 
study.  He  began  to  arrange  his  vari- 
ous belongings,  but  presently  he 
paused  in  his  work  to  look  round  the 
room.  It  was  very  homelike,  and 
peaceful,  and  countrified.  He  glanced 
down  at  the  papers  before  him;  he  re- 
membered, in  a  confused  sort  of  way, 
that  they  must  be  packed  up.  Then  he 
wondered  listlessly  whether  they  were 
worth  preserving,  nothing  seemed  to 
matter  much  now.  But  this  was  weak- 
ness, and  he  bundled  the  sheets  to- 
gether, and  stuffed  them  into  a  small 
portfolio.  Some  time  before  he  had 
heard  Elizabeth's  voice  downstairs  (it 
gave  him  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to 
think  of  her  as  Elizabeth,  it  seemed 
formal  and  distant) ;  but  now  there  was 
silence.  Doubtless  he  would  be  called 
down  to  supper  in  a  little,  and  the 
prospect  terrified  him.  Presently 
there  was  a  tap  at  his  door.  "Come 
in  I"  he  said,  with  rather  a  tremor.  For- 
ster,  possibly,  come  to  remonstrate 
anew  with  him.  But  it  was  not  Mr. 
Forster  whom  the  open  door  revealed, 
but  Elizabeth— Elizabeth,  still  in  her 
white  dress,  with  the  white  fiower 
showing  at    the    side    of    her    shapely 


head.  She  stood  in  the  doorway,  with 
the  soft  candle-light  falling  upon  her» 
and  the  dark  passage  by  way  of  back- 
ground, like  a  portrait  in  its  frame. 
Still  dressed  as  at  the  concert,  she 
stood  silently  smiling,  her  left  hand  set 
against  her  side,  and  the  short  black 
velvet  mantle  fiung  back  over  her 
shoulders,  exposing  a  rosy  flush  of 
silken  lining.  In  her  right  hand  she  still 
held  her  black  feather  fan,  with  its 
long  black  ribands  showing  against  the 
front  of  her  gown.  She  made  a  pic- 
ture, a  picture  which  was  to  live  in 
Heron's  memory  for  the  rest  of  his 
life;  he  could  say  nothing.  Thackeray's 
"Cane-Bottom'd  Chair"  came  into  his 
mind:— 

She  comes  from  the  past  and  revisits 

my  room; 
She  looks  as  she  then  did,  all  beauty 

and  bloom; 
So  smiling  and  tender,  so  fresh  and  so 

fair. 

At  last  the  lovely  apparition  spoke. 
"Well."  she  said,  "why  did  you  not 
come  beside  us  at  the  concert?  And 
Daddy  says  that  you  are  going  away 
in  the  morning?" 

Heron  put  out  his  hand  deprecating- 
ly.  "Elizabeth,  it- it  is  very  hard  to 
explain "  he  began. 

"I  should  think  so!"  she  said  dryly. 
"Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary.  And 
Elizabeth,  oh  dear!"  She  tapped  on  the 
floor  with  the  toe  of  her  slipper,  in  real 
or  simulated  annoyance.  There  was 
silence. 

"Daddy  has  been  telling  me— some- 
thing," she  said  suddenly.  "Are  you 
very,  very  fond  of  Geoffrey  Thorne?" 

He  sighed.    "Yes." 

"Fonder  than  you  are  of  me?" 

"Oh,  Bess,  this  is  too  much—!" 

"Ah,  that's  better!"  This  audacious 
young  woman  spoke  in  a  distinctly  ap> 
proving  tone. 

"Bess,"  he  went  on  slowly,  "I  am 
afraid  I  have  been  very  unreasonable.  I 
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a^ed  for  what  I  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pect. I  make  no  question  of  your  faith; 
I  question  only  my  own  worthiness 
and  fitness.  But  I  do  want  you  to  be 
happy,  and— and  tha/t  Is  why  I  am  going 
away,"  he  concluded  simply. 

There  was  laughter  in  her  eyes,  al- 
though it  was  with  something  of  a 
break  in  her  voice  that  she  said, 
''Dear  life!  And  would  that  make  me 
happy  I" 

Heron  regarded  her  intently,  wist- 
fully.   "And  GeotTrey?"  he  said. 

She    shrugged    her    shoulders    and 

Temple   Bar. 


laughed  lightly.  "I  never  could  see 
anything  in  your  wonderful  Geoffrey; 
and  I  don't  suppose  he  sees  much  in 
me— now,"  she  concluded  demurely,  a 
smile  hovering  at  the  comers  of  her 
mouth. 

"Come,"  she  said  suddenly,  drop- 
ping her  fan,  holding:  out  both  her 
hands,  and  smiling  with  a  delightful 
mixture  of  fun  and  tenderness.  "Sup- 
pose, like  the  play-books,  we  say,  'exit 
Doctor  Thome.' "  And  Professor 
Heron,  at  last,  and  beyond  any  pos^- 
bility  of  further  mistake,  understood. 

William  H.  Daly. 


THE  DOMESTIC  PROBLEM. 


It  is  clear  to  all  heads  of  households 
in  this  country  that  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  a  revolution  in  our  daily  lives 
owing  to  the  Impossibility  of  finding 
female  servants.  And  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  determination  on  the  part 
of  women  not  to  adopt  this  particular 
occupation  will  have  far  greater  influ- 
ence on  our  social  customs  than  is  at 
present  quite  realized  by  the  majority. 

In  any  case,  as  we  have  no  power  to 
arrest  this  revolution,  the  only  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  consider  in  what  way 
we  can  make  the  new  order  of  things 
least  disagreeable  to  ourselves.  It  is 
reported  that  at  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  Registry  Offices  a  lady  who 
applietl  for  a  cook  was  told  tliat  there 
were  none  on  the  books,  though  there 
were  innumerable  applications  for 
them;  and  that,  if  things  went  on  as 
they  were  nioiu;?  now,  in  a  few  years 
there  would  be  no  female  servants.  It 
moreover  seems  clear  from  all  recent 
experience  that  women  do  not  like  the 
occupation  of  domestic  service,  and 
would  prefer  working  harder  for  less 
remuneration   In  other  employments. 


There  is  nothing  in  this  to  cause  sur- 
prise to  any  thinking  person.     Employ- 
ers have  refused  to  see  In  time  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  they  once  thought 
fit  to  impose  on  women  who  selected 
the  occupation  of  domestic  service,  were 
,not  only  at  variance  with   what  they 
and  their  daughters  would  like  to  have 
imposed  upon  themselves,  but  were  in 
many  ways  a  sort    of    insult    to    the 
women.     It  has  been  in  many  houses 
a  flxed  rule  that  no  servant  was  to  go 
out  at  all  without  special    permission, 
regardless  of   whether    her    particular 
work  was  finished  or  not.     Such  a  rule 
could  only  mean  that  she  was  not  con- 
sidered fit  to  be  trusted  out  by  herself. 
There  were  also  many  restrictions  in 
the  matter  of  dress,  even  when  the  ser- 
vants were  going  to  church  or  to  vis^it 
their  friends.  This  last  must  have  been 
especially  galling,  as  they  would  very 
possibly   find    their   contemporaries  In 
other  occupations  more  attractively  at- 
tired  than  themselves;    and    doubtless 
the  young  men  of  their  circle  were  not 
slow  In  making  it  clear  which  they  ad- 
mired most.     Employers  appeared  not 
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to  realize  that  If  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony  was  desirable  and  ri^ht  for 
their  own  daughters,  it  was  just  as 
much  so  for  girls  in  another  rank  of 
life,  and  who  had  therefore  a  perfect 
right  to  such  adornments  of  dress  as 
enabled  them  also  to  have  the  widest 
possible  choice  in  the  selection  of  hus- 
bands. They  were  also,  up  to  a  very 
recent  date,  not  ashamed  to  make  re- 
strictionis  as  to  how  the  servants  were 
to  wear  their  hair,  no  fringe  being  a 
common  ending  to  the  advertisement 
for  a  servant.  The  petty  Jealousy  dis- 
played in  these  methods  seems  now,  as 
then,  almost  incomprehensible  to  some 
people;  but  these  last  have  been  the 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  when 
they  have  pointed  out  to  the  average 
British  matron  the  contemptible 
tyranny  of  which  she  was  guilty. 

So  slowly  and  gradually  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  only  the  girls  who  are  too 
badly  educate<l  for  other  employments 
will  go  out  as  servants,  which  in  Its 
way  helps  not  a  little  to  make  the  oc- 
cupation looked  down  upon  in  the  class 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  and  this 
of  course  still  further  adds  to  the  un- 
willingness to  select  tills  particular 
form  of  livelihood.  One  cannot  help 
marvelling  at  the  exceeding  folly  of 
employers  in  general  in  not  being  more 
awake  to  the  efTect  such  rules  as  theirs 
were  having,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
disastrous  to  their  own  interests  than 
having  always  to  engage  the  very 
people  who  were  the  least  considered 
among  their  equals. 

However,  my  object  at  present  is  to 
consider  the  future  rather  than  to  re- 
gret the  past,  to  discover  some  way 
either  of  doing  without  servants,  or 
else  of  devising  a  scheme  whereby  wo- 
men who  wish  to  earn  a  living  may  be 
induced  to  earn  it  by  doing  some  of 
the  things  for  us  which  we  cannot  or 
are  not  disposed  to  do  for  ourselves. 

The  result  of  universal  education, 
now  in  its  second  or  third  generation. 


is  clearly  to  produce  a  feeling  of  equal- 
ity. In  ESngland  we  have  not  nominal 
equality  as  there  is  in  France;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  feeling  of  the  right 
of  everyone  to  be  called  **a  lady**  (or 
"a  gentleman**)  is  apparently  stronger 
here  than  there.  Now  it  so  happens 
that  of  all  classes  of  women  the  only 
ones  who  are  addressed  without  the 
prefix  of  Mi88  are  servants.  The  young 
women  in  shops  even  of  the  smallest 
sort,  are  invariably  Miss,  and  referred 
to  as  young  ladies;  yet  they  are  for  the 
most  part  drawn  from  the  same  social 
class  as  servants,  as  may  be  easily 
proved  by  enquiring  casually  as  to  the 
employments  of  the  sisters  of  the  ser- 
vants in  their  house.  It  results  there- 
fore that  of  the  whole  community  the 
only  people  who  are  not  ladies  are  ser- 
vants. This  is  probably  far  more  mor- 
tifying to  them  than  we  can  fully  real- 
ize. It  is  exactly  because  the  class 
from  which  servants  are  drawn  has 
only  of  late  years  attained  to  the  name 
of  ladies,  that  it  is  annoying  to  ser- 
vants to  find  themselves  excluded  from 
this  privilege  by  a  hard  and  fast  line 
of  demarcation;  and  it  is  interesting 
and  instructive  to  note  that  this  is  ac- 
tually the  only  clear  dividing  line  of 
social  class  that  is  left  among  us  in  the 
present  day.  This  feeling  on  the  part 
of  servants  will  appear  no  doubt  ridic- 
ulous to  some,  but  after  all  some  of 
our  own  fancies  and  etiquettes  are 
every  whit  as  fanciful  and  as  appa- 
rently meaningless.  Nor  is  it  at  all  in- 
comprehensible why  the  prefix  should 
be  thought  desirable,  for  the  use  of  the 
name  without  any  prefix  has  the  effect 
of  implying  a  social  Inferiority  too  pro- 
nounced for  present-day  feeling.  And 
the  mere  fact  of  the  prefix  being  hal)it- 
ually  used  will  of  itself  induce  an  en- 
tirely different  tone  into  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  and 
Indirectly  tend  to  greater  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  former. 
The  other  factors  that  weigh   most 
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largely  In  causing  a  dislike  to  domestic 
service  are  the  monotony  of  the  work, 
and  the  want  of  stated  hours  and  days 
which  each  IndlYldual  can  employ  as 
she  likes,  and  can  be  sure  beforehand 
of  being  able  to  do  so.  That  this  last 
Item  constitutes  a  genuine  grievance  Is 
now  generally  admitted,  though  so  far 
no  general  action  has  been  taken  in 
any  way  to  mitigate  it. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seems  clear  that  if 
people  wish  to  continue  employing  ser- 
vants, the  first  step  is  to  discontinue 
employing  them.  This  sounds  para- 
doxical, but  is  nevertheless  true.  The 
word  %ervant  must  be  completely  abol- 
ished with  regard  to  women's  work  In 
any  private  capacity,  and  in  place  of 
servants  we  must  have  Iwu^t  em- 
ployees, whom  we  must  invariably  ad- 
dress as  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Jones,  or 
whatever  the  person's  name  may  be. 
This  in  itself  would  probably  be  sufll- 
cient  to  cause  an  alteration  in  most  of 
the  minor  matters  that  at  present  help 
to  add  to  the  other  things  found  ob- 
jectionable by  working  women.  For 
instance,  no  one  would  expect  Miss 
Brown  to  wear  a  cap,  as  young  ladies 
do  not  generally  wear  caps;  and  the 
obligatory  wearing  of  caps  is  more 
deeply  resented  than  most  employers 
perhaps  realize.  As  among  the  ser- 
vants' own  class  It  is  often  dubbed  the 
badge  of  the  slavey,  that  it  should  be  so 
resented  is  not  surprising.  Moreover, 
if  grown  up  women  dislike  wearing  the 
piece  of  muslin  stuck  on  the  top  of 
their  heads  that  goes  by  the  name  of  a 
cap,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  de- 
cide the  point  for  themselves.  This  ar- 
rangement on  the  head  in  no  way  as- 
sists in  laying  a  table,  or  cooking  a 
dinner,  or  even  In  sweeping  a  room;  In- 
deed In  the  form  which  Is  Insisted  on 
by  some  employers  for  parlor-maids, 
with  long  weepers  at  the  back  hanging 
down  far  below  the  waist.  It  must  be 
the  very  acme  of  discomfort.  The  only 


rule  employers  should  lay  down  with 
regard  to  clothes,  might  be  that  wbea 
actually  on  duty  black  or  dark-colored 
dresses  should  be  worn;  this  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  made  in  shopsw 
where  It  appears  to  be  considered  un* 
objectionable. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  hours  of 
work  that  one  sees  the  alteration  will 
be  more  far-reaching^  in    Its  effect  oq 
our  daily  life.      At    present    the    most 
difficult  servants  to  find  are  cooks  and 
kitchen-maids,  and    the    least    difficult 
are  housemaids.     It  Is  therefore  pretty 
clear  that  work  which  ^oes  on  all  6aj 
and  far  into  the  evening  Is  less  attrac- 
tive than  that  which  is  over  tolemblj 
eariy  in  the  day,  even  thougrh  the  for- 
mer, mfiy  be  more  hlg^hly  paid.  It  seems 
from  this   likely    that    It    will    not   be 
found  possible  to  continue  the  system 
of  having  two  dinners  a  day  cooked  in 
every  house,  (for,  though  one  is  called 
luncheon,  this   is    what    it    practically 
amounts  to,)  and  that  one  of  them  wOl 
have  to  be    given    up,  and    something- 
simpler  substituted  requiring  less  prep> 
aration;  or  that  in  towns  one  of  these 
meals  will  have  to  be  taken  at  a  re#> 
taurant  The  abolition  of  the  elaborate 
meal  known  as  late  dinner,   however 
terrible  In  anticipation,    might    In   the 
end  prove  a  blessing   in   disguise,  for 
eating  a  variety  of  dishes  is  in  no  way 
beneficial  to  health,  far  more  sickness 
being   traceable    to    eating    too    mocfa 
than  too  little  among  those  rich  enonirlk 
to  keep  servants  at  all.      Moreover  in 
the  average  middle-class  household  the 
daily    struggle    to    provide     sufficient 
dishes  at  once  differing  as  far  as  may 
be  from  those  eaten   the   day   l>efoPP, 
and  at  the  same  time  costing  as  little 
as  possible.  Is  a  never-ending  trouble 
to   the   mistress  of   the   house.    Thus, 
though  the  servant-diflaculty  is  at  pres- 
ent adding  to  the  trouble  of  the  bouse^ 
wife,  it  is  possible  that  before  long  It 
may  in  some  respects  prove  her  Ifbert- 
tor.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
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alteration  in  this  direction  will  be  In- 
evitable, as  no  people  who  call  them- 
aelves  educated  will  ever  consent  to 
choose  an  occupation  which  entails 
spending  their  lives  day  after  day  in 
washing  up  dishes  at  a  scullery-sink. 
And  they  are  right;  which  of  us  would 
•do  this  if  we  could  possibly  find  any 
other  employment? 

It  is  difficult  to  enter  into  each  point 
of  how  every  detail  in  a  new  system 
would  work.     But    the   most   feasible 
idea  seems  that  each  empioy^e  should 
be  engaged  for  certain  definite  hours 
and  work;  and  as  it  would  doubtless 
not     infi^quently     occur     that     extra 
things  were  required  to  be  done,  they 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  as  extra,  (or 
over)  time.  However  upsetting  this  may 
be  to  our   present   ideas,    there   seems 
really  no  sound  reason  why  those  who 
wish  certain  things  done  for  them  in 
tlieir  houses    by    other    people    should 
have  a  power  to  demand  work  without 
payment   Which  is  neither  thought  of 
nor  demanded  in  any  other  profession. 
Tlie  feudal  system  is  now  completely 
dead,  and  this  question  of  servants  is 
its  last  lingering  legacy.       In  by-gone 
times,  in  addition  to    the    actual    pay- 
ment,   the   employer   afforded   also   a 
mucli  needed  protection,  the    value  of 
wlich  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
calculate;  and  in  return  the  employed 
also    gave    time    without    any    exact 
reckoning    of    money-value.     Now  all 
are  equally  protected  by  the  law,  and 
housework  must  fall  into  the  category 
of  other  trades,  with  a  strict  account 
of  its  value  in  money.      For  the  same 
reason  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
system    of     board-wages     should      be 
adopted     wherever     practicable.       All 
payments    in    kind    are    objectionable, 
and  lead  to  a  clashing  of  interests  that 
tend  to  cau^e  friction  and  ill-feeling  on 
both  sides. 

There  may  be  other  alterations  also. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  work  that 
goes  on  in  houses  at  present  is  quite  un- 


necessary, and   only    kept    up  from  a 
sort  of  tradition.     For  example,  most 
drawing-rooms  are  full  of  nick-nacks 
that  are  not  merely  useless  but  abso- 
lutely senseless.  They  are  too  confused 
and  crowded  to  be  even  ornamental; 
but  for  all  that  their  dusting  occupies 
somebody  for  a  considerable  time  daily. 
Then  there  is  the  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing of  unnecessary  silver,  for,  except 
spoons   and   forks,    nearly   everything 
would  be  better  and  cleaner  made  of 
glass  or  earthenware,  and   these   last 
can  be  effectually  cleaned  In  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  time  it  takes  to  polish 
silver.    lit  is  well  to  keep  distinctly  in 
our  minda,  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  whole  difficulty  Is  incal- 
culably increased  by  the  same  feeling 
of  equality,  though  in  a  different  quar- 
ter, that  has  been  referred  to  before, 
and  which  permeates  all  classes.  Thus 
it  happens  that  people  with  small  in- 
comes who  keep  perhaps  two,  or  per- 
haps only  one,  servant,  think  It  due  to 
themselves    to    live    in    precisely    the 
same  manner  as  those  who  keep  six  or 
more.    That  is  supposed  to  be  the  es- 
sential mark  of  gentility.    The  style  of 
living  which  is  suited  to  the  last  men- 
tioned, however,    where   the    work    is 
much  sub-divided  and  therefore  not  in- 
cessant,  is  obviously   unsuited   to   the 
smaller  ecitablishments.    In  them  it  ad- 
mits of  neither  peace  nor  rest  for  the 
servants,  as  to  live  up  to  the  standard 
required  is  a  constant  strain  for  them, 
until  there  is  neither  leisure,  nor  time 
to  go  out  at  all  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions.    And  no  matter  what  changes 
are  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  pres- 
ent difficulty,  where  only  a  small  es- 
tablishment can   be  afforded,   a  much 
simpler  style  of  living  will  have  to  1)€ 
adopted.    A  display  of  metal  under  the 
name  of  plate,   and   elaborate    meals 
with  many  dishes  (which  last  cannot  in 
the  nature  of    things    be    really    well 
cooked  by  those  whose  wages  are  not 
comparatively    high)    are    in  no   way 
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really  conducive  either  to  happiness  or 
comfort,  and  their  abandonment  there- 
fore need  hardly  be  a  matter  for  lamen- 
tation; though  of  course  they  could  be 
retained  if  people  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  pay  for  the  extra  work. 

In  these  and  other  kindred  ways 
much  time  could  be  saved,  so  that, 
while  employers  would  not  require  a 
larger  staff,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  house  employdes  (or  assistants)  to 
have  nearly  as  much  time'  to  them- 
selves as  shop-assistants  now  have.  It 
would  not  be  exactly  the  same  hours, 
as  they  could  not  go  off  from  mid-day 
on  Saturdays  till  the  Sunday  evening. 
But  in  households  where  more  than  one 
etnploy^e  was  engaged  there  would  be . 
little  difficulty  in  arranging  that  they 
i^ould  have  at  least  two  afternoons  a 
week  to  themselves,  and  alternate 
Sundays  from  mid-day,  so  that  it 
would  come  to  nearly  the  same  thing. 
This  (except  in  imagination,  as  being 
something  different  to  present  custom,) 
would  cause  employers  little  real  Incon- 
venience; as  not  only  does  It  constantly 
occur  that  all  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily are  out  in  the  afternoon,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  growing  custom  of  one  day 
a  week  being  sert  apart  for  the  lady  of 
the  house  to  receive  visitors,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  recognized  that 
only  very  Intimate  friends  are  expected 
to  call  at  other  times.  Providing  after- 
noon-tea for  the  members  of  the 
family  would  hardly  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  one  employee  whose  turn 
it  was  to  be  In;  Indeed  to  judge  by  the 
present  mania  for  providing  this  repast 
for  themselves,  as  shown  by  ladies 
travelling  in  railways,  even  at  the  risk 
of  setting  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
passengers  on  fire,  there  seems  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  they  should  not  go 
a  step  further  and  undertake  it  in  their 
own  homes,  if  it  so  happened  that  they 
had  only  one  regular  employee. 

In  towns  the  alteration  presents  little 
diflaculty.  and  it  is  desirable  to  encour- 


age non-resident  empJoyies  at  once. 
There  are  some  already  in  the  shape  of 
waitresses  and  charrronien;  but  so 
soon  as  the  thins:  became  at  all  fn^ 
eral  a  superior  cla«8  of  women  would 
be  certain  to  take  to  the  occupation,  is 
the  work  itself  is  not  unpleas^t, 
though  many  dread  the  chance  of  ud- 
congenial  companionship  if  resident 
Many  of  the  youn^  women  who  bow 
try;  to  get  work  as  teachers,  for  whiei 
they  are  often  unfit,  would  prefer 
housework.  It  would  be  Infinitely  less 
exhausting  to  the  nerves,  a  frequent 
cause  of  break-down  amongr  those  who 
teach,  and  most  especially  among  those 
who  are  not  quite  up  to  the  work.  On 
the  whole  too,  house- work  would  be  the 
better  paid,  as  teachers  are  everywliere 
in  excess  of  the  demand. 

Whatever  happens,  there  must  in  the 
near  future  be  a  considerable  change  In 
our  social  habits.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  we  are  satisfied  witli 
things  fis  they  now  are,  or  whether  we 
wish  for  an  alteration;  the  hard  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face  that  the  means 
of  continuing  as  we  now  are  are  want- 
ing, and  the  only  thing  left  to  us  is  tbe 
consideration  of  what  Is  possible  to  be 
done  in  the  circumstances. 

Such  changes    as    these    would   not 
affect  entertaining  on  a  large  scale,  as 
this  is  already,  at  all  events  in  towns, 
much  done  by  contract;  but  small  hos- 
pitalities will  be  affected,   though  not 
more  so  than  they  will  be  when  we  are 
left  without  servants  and  with  no  ho^ 
of  supplying  their  place.  The  question 
of  expense  will  also  very  soon  become 
a  serious  matter.      There  is  no  cohe- 
sion among  the  present  servants,  but  It 
cannot  now  be  long   before   they  dis- 
cover, and  especially  before  cooks  dl§- 
cover,  that  they  can  command  almost 
any  wages  they  like  to  ask.     And  In- 
deed all  round,  as  things  are  tending 
now,  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
women  willing  to  do  house-work  will 
cause  wages  to  advance  to  such  an  ex- 
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tent  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  from 
£25  to  £50  a  year  for  any  trained  ser- 
vant. It  has  already  arrived  at  this 
In  America  and  other  countries,  and 
the  same  cause  will  produce  the  same 
result  here  before  long. 

Many  who  may  happen  to  read  this 
paper  will  say  that  they  would  not  care 
to  have  servants  in  their  house  who 
considered  themselves  ladies  and  there- 
fore the  equals  of  their  employer,  that 
they  would  expect  to  sit  in  the  draw- 
in4^-room,  and  so  on.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  would  follow.  Shop-assistants  do 
not  expect  the  owner  of  the  shop  to  in- 
vite them  to  dinner,  nor  do  they  treat 
the  customers  otherwise  than  with  fit- 
ting deference;  even  governesses,  who 
owing  to  birth  and  education  are  some- 
times, so  to  say,  superior  to  their  em- 
ployers, do  not  as  a  rule  sit  with  the 
family  unless  asked  to  do  so.  And 
house-emp/o|/^e«  would  perfectly  also 
understand  the  'Situation. 

Nothing  could  well  be  worse  than 
our  present  position.  We  have  to  keep 
very  unsatisfactory  people  in  our 
houses,  and  are  constrained  to  keep  si- 
lence lest  we  be  left  without  a  sub- 
stitute, which  if  it  continued  too  long 
would  result  in  the  rest  of  the  servants 
giving  warning,  and  finally  in  our  be- 
ing left  to  shift  for  ourselves.  All  this 
is  fast  becoming  unbearable.  The 
great  difficulty  lies  in  the  transition; 
but  it  is  to  be  "hoped  that  some  of  the 
offices  for  the  employment  of  women, 
or  the  registries,  will  take  the  matter 
up.  It  could  only  be  done  of  course  in 
houses  where  the  establishment  was 
being  for  some  reason  re-organized,  as 
it  would  be  awkward  for  both  em- 
ployers and  employed  to  begin  the  new 
order  of  things  with  the  old  order  of 
servants.  But  though  it  would  be  a 
change,  it  would  not  be  so  drastic  as 
employing  Chinese  or  Indians,  as  has 
been  suggested.  To  have  one's  entire 
household  suddenly   composed   of  men 
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(for  the  women  of  those  countries  do 
not  take  service  except  as  nursesy 
would  in  truth  be  a  complete  revolu- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  question  of 
climate  in  the  case  of  Indians.  It 
seems  unnecessary  too,  as  there  are 
plenty  of  English  women  who  would 
like  the  work  if  the  existing  objections 
were  removed;  for  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  work 
that  our  present  servants  object  to,  so 
much  as  the  restrictions  and  loss  of  so- 
cial prestige. 

The  removal  of  these  objections 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty for,  after  all  we  have  only  to 
consider  what  we  should  ourselves 
think  tolerable  if  we  had  to  turn  to  and 
earn  our  living;  to  consider  how  much 
confinement  in  the  basement  of  a  house 
we  should  Ilk*,  without  a  few  hours 
every  day  for  air  and  exercise,  and 
how  many  times  a  week  we  should 
want  to  gro  out  to  meet  our  friends  and 
relations,  and  generally  to  make  exist- 
ence pleasant 

In  the  new  order  of  things  (that  is 
coming  surely  whether  we  like  it  or 
not)  we  too  shall  be  fully  able  to  en- 
joy ourselves,  but  it  will  not  be  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  iuiconsiderate  way 
as  hitherto,  for  we  have  practically 
succeeded  in  keeping  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  our  country-women  in  a  state  of 
qua  si-slavery.  This  power  is  now  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  we  shall  have 
to  consider  their  wants  and  wishes  as 
well  as  our  own.  But  we  shall  be 
none  the  worst  for  that,  even  if  it  re- 
sults in  our  having  to  live  in  a  sim- 
pler and  less  artificial  manner.  And  if 
the  knowledge  is  brought  home  to  us 
that,  though  wealth  gives  a  larger  pur- 
chasing power,  it  does  not  justify  its 
possessors  In  any  interference  with  the 
pMvileges  and  happiness  of  their  less 
wealthy  fellow-citizens,  the  lesson  will 
in  everj'  way  be  an  advantage  to  the 
community. 

Martha  Major. 
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Few  counties  in  England  have 
changed  less,  with  the  pa-ssing  of  time, 
than  pastoral  Dorset  with  its  southern 
fringe  of  coast  and  harbor.  No  great 
movement  of  population,  due  to  large 
Industries,  has  ever  broken  in  upon  its 
quiet  even  life;  and  over  large  portions 
of  the  county,  unbroken  rolling  down- 
land,  pastured  by  flocks  of  innumer- 
able sheep,  seems  more  suggestive  of  a 
new  and  far-off  land  than  of  an  old 
counti-y.  This  easy,  gentle  life,  know- 
ing no  stress  or  strain  from  any  large 
massing  of  population  intent  upon  mine 
or  mill,  and  with  little  of  that  vast 
wealth  accruing  to  the  favored  few 
which  huge  industries  bring,  has  left 
the  monuments  of  the  past,  century 
after  century,  undestroyed  by  the  new- 
ly created  wealth  of  the  present.  Thus 
in  this  slenderly  peopled  county  the 
priceless  records  of  the  past  abound, 
from  the  massy  earthworks  of  Roman, 
Dane  and  Briton,  to  the  glorious 
Gothic  of  later  centuries,  exhibited  in 
the  wonderful  wealth  of  manor 
houses,  which  bedeck  the  breadth  of 
Dorset,  Wolfeton  and  Ahelhampton, 
Bingham's  Melcombe  and  Parnham, 
Cranbourne  and  Woodsford  Castle, 
Waterstone  and  Wynford  Eagle— gems 
only  surpassed  by  the  Minster  of 
Wimborne  and  the  stately  Abbeys  of 
Ford,  of  Milton  and  of  Sherborne.  But 
the  immediate  matter  in  hand  is  not 
to  talk  of  the  surviving?  glories  of  the 
past,  as  figured  in  material  records,  but 
of  some  evanescent  Dorset  humor. 

That  the  county  has  long  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  humor  is  evidenced  by 
old  Fuller,  who  informs  us  that  the 
Dorst'^t  saying  **to  be  stabbed  with  a 
Bridport  dagger"  means  '*to  be  hanged 
or  executed  on  the  gallows."  Unfortu- 
nately for  Bridport.  not  only  has  the 
•>r<!!vt*>,  which    gave    it    the    exclusive 


privilege  of  making  cable  ropes  for  tbe 
Royal  Navy  Icmgr  been  repealed,  bat 
its  trade  in  rope-making  has  much  de- 
cayed. 

From  the  last  century  has  come  down 
the  neat  saying  of  a  Dorchester  doctor 
(Arbuthnot),  who,  when  he  found  that 
the  abundant  good  health  of  his  pa- 
tients proved  a  detriment  to  his  earn- 
ing a  living  observed,  ''A  physlciao  gab 
neither  live  nor  die  in  Dorchester.** 
Another  Dorchester  doctor  (Cummiogi, 
who  died  in  1788,  with  in^im  humor  de- 
sired that  he  might  be  laid  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  church,  *'lest,*'  as  his 
monument  says,  '*he  who  studied  while 
living  to  promote  the  health  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  should  prove  detrimental 
to  it  when  dead." 

Early  in  this  century  there  dwelt  for 
many  years  at  Stinsford   (one  of  tbe 
dower  houses  of  the  Ilchester  family) 
Lady  Susan  O'Brien,   daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Ilchester.       She  married 
early  in  life,  to  her  father's  deep  dis- 
gust, William  O'Brien,   a   London  ac- 
tor, and  the   furious    old    Earl   swon? 
that  he  would  never  sit  in   the  same 
room  with  his  son-in-law.  The  passaipe 
of  time  softened  the  Earl's  feelings,  so 
much  so  that  he  got  O'Brien  appointed 
Receiver  General    to    the    Forces.  aaJ 
gave  him  and  his  wife  Stinsford  House 
to  live  in.     But  the  old   Earl  kept  to 
his  vow  by  sitting,  when  he  made  a 
brief  visit    to    Stinsford,  in    one  room 
with  the  folding  doors    open    into  tbe 
next  room,  whence  his  son-in-law  was 
permitted    to    hold   conversation   with 
him. 

A  quaint  little  figure,  living  aboat 
the  same  time,  was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Templeman,  of  Dorchester,  with  hi* 
full  curled  wig,  shovel  hat,  ruffles, 
buckles  and  square-cut  clerical  garb. 
*'Parson  Natty,"    as  the    chirpy   little 
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old  man  was  familiarly  known, 
perclied  on  a  hassock,  would  peer  on  a 
Sunday  just  over  the  reading  desk, 
and  one  morning,  in  his  shrill  little 
voice,  said,  **Are  the  churchwardens  at 
church?"  Repeating  the  inquiry,  "No, 
sir!"  came  the  answer.  "Fie  upon 
•em.  fle  upon  *em!"  he  replied,  shaking 
his  head  vigorously.  On  the  death  of 
his  wife  he  selected  as  his  text  with 
unconscious  humor,  "I  am  even  as  It 
were  a  sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon 
the  house  top."  His  successor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Richman,  was  a  man  of  powerful 
intellect  and  sincere  piety.  He  had  no 
great  opinion  of  the  religion  and  moral- 
ity of  George  IV,  and  in  the  prayer  for 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  at  the 
words  "most  religious  and  gracious 
king"  he  used  to  omit  "most  religious," 
but  made  up  for  the  omission  by  giv- 
ing great  emphasis  to  the  word  "gra- 
cious." On  the  Sunday  following  the 
death  of  the  king  he  preaciied  a  ser- 
mon, in  which  he  made  no  reference  to 
his  majesty's  demise,  though  the  text 
was  understood  by  some  to  bear  some 
reference  to  that  event,  for  it  was 
"And  the  beggar  died." 

Another  character  was  Jcrtin  Bristed, 
for  many  years  rector  of  Wlnterbome 
Monkton.  Little  girls  early  in  the  cen- 
tury used  to  wear  their  hair  cropped 
short  like  boys,  but  parted  in  the  mid* 
die.  When  the  new  fashion  came  into 
vogue,  of  letting  little  girls*  hair  grow 
into  a  crop  of  ringlets,  Mr.  Bristed 
could  not  endure  the  change,  and  after 
remonstrating  to  no  purpose  with  the 
mothers  of  Monkton  parish,  he  one 
morning  locked  the  whole  of  the  chil- 
dren into  the  school,  aod  with  his  own 
hands  shore  them  of  all  their  locks. 
When  living  at  Dorchester,  where  he 
retired  to  end  his  days,  a  nephew  of 
his,  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  of  New 
York,  who  wrote  that  capital  account 
of  Cambridge,  "Five  Years  in  an  Eng- 
lish University,"  came  to  visit  his  uncle 
in  the  autumn  of  1846.  The  weather  be- 
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ing  very  wet,  and  Charles  Astor 
Bristed  suffering  from  ennui,  one  after- 
noon he  placed  'his  bed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  took  to  vaulting  over 
it  to  and  fro  for  exercise,  nearly  shak- 
ing the  house  down.  His  uncle,  an- 
noyed and  indignant  at  his  post-prandl- 
al  nap  being  disturbed,  sent  his  man- 
servant up  to  "Master  Charles"  with 
the  message,  that  "his  uncle  had  in- 
vested all  his  money  in  a  life  annuity^ 
and  that  he  had  better  leave  at  once." 
In  those  days  there  was  no  coach  to 
Tendon  until  early  the  next  morning, 
so  Charles  Astor  Bristed  bundled  out 
with  his  belongings  and  spent  the 
night  under  my  father*s  roof,  who  met 
him  once  afterwards  at  Heidell)erg  and 
renewed  their  laugh  over  the  irascible 
old  uncle. 

An  unusual  surname,  but  one  well 
known  in  Dorset,  is  that  of  Homer. 
Curiously  enough  there  is  a  hamlet  in 
the  county  called  Troytown,  and  not 
long  ago  one  of  the  Homers  lived  there. 
Another  respected  member  of  the 
Homer  family,  a  few  years  since,  con- 
tested one  of  the  county  divisions,  and 
Punch,  struck  by  the  classic  name, 
made  humorous  references  to  t^e  Ho- 
meric battle.  A  local  story  goes  that 
this  same  Mr.  Homer  at  a  public  gath* 
ering,  feeling  unwell,  had  suddenly  to 
leave,  when  a  local  humorist  remarked, 
"Homer's  *Odd,  I  see,' "  and  another 
rejoined  "Homer's  •111,  I  add.' " 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  men, 
alike  able  and  witty,  was  the  late 
Canon  Bingham,  of  Bingham's  Mel- 
combe— "Parson  Tringham,"  as  he  flits 
across  the  page  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  Thomas  Hardy's  "Tess  of  the  D'Ur- 
bervilles."  The  story  is  told  of  Canon 
Bingham's  driving  one  day  with  other 
clergy  to  a  clerical  meeting,  when  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  meaning 
of  two  places  they  were  then  nearing 
—Wool  and  Wareham.  Canon  Bingham 
being  asked  how  he  accounted  for  the 
origin    of    these    names,    said,  "Don't 
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you  know,  this  is  a  slieep  county,  and 
at  Wool  you  wool  the  sheep,  and  at 
Wareham  you  wear  'em." 

There  was  a  story  he  used  to  tell  of 
his  driving  on  a  cold  winter's  day  into 
Dorchester,  some  ten  miles  distant 
from  his  home  at  Bingham's  Melcombe. 
with  the  object  of  seeing  a  certain  Mr. 
Davis  on  some  pressing  business,  when 
the  servant  who  answered  his  Icnock 
bluntly  announced,  to  his  dismay,  that 
Mr.  Davis  was  "not  at  home."  "How 
provoking!"  said  the  Canon;  "I  have 
driven  ten  miles  in  the  snow  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him."  "Oh!"  said  the  maid, 
"if  it's  very  pressing,  I  will  go  up  and 
ask  Mr.  Davis  when  he  will  be  at 
home." 

"Wool"  and  "Wareham"  are  both 
stations  on  the  South  Western  Rail- 
way, which  enters  the  county  near 
Wimborne,  and  runs  by  a  singularly 
tortuous  route  to  Dorchester  and  on  to 
Weymouth.  A  local  story,  which  gives 
emphasis  to  the  sinuosity  of  the  rail- 
way in  these  parts,  relates  how  an  en- 
gine-driver new  to  this  portion  of  the 
line  pulled  up  his  train  one  dark  night 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Broadstone  as 
he  saw  a  danger  signal  ahead.  After 
waiting  some  time  and  whistling  in 
vain,  he  set  out  on  foot  to  see  what  the 
signal  was,  and  then  discovered  it  to 
be  the  danger  lamp  on  the  rear  van  of 
his  own  train. 

A  former  vicar  of  Toller  Porcorum, 
a  small  parish  in  West  Dorset,  was 
wont  to  relate  how,  failing  one  Sunday 
to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  his  Sun- 
day-school girls  what  they  should  un^ 
derstand  by  a  "guardian  angel."  he 
asked  them  if  they  knew  Mr.  Shep- 
herd—that being  the  name  of  the  local- 
ly well-known  railway-guard  of  the 
line  that  runs  through  Toller.  Receiv- 
ing an  emphatic  assent  to  this  inquiry, 
and  thinking  the  next  step  was  as- 
sured, he  said,  "And  what  does  Mr. 
Shepherd  do?"  The  unexpected  and 
somewhat  personal  reply  was,  "Please, 


sir,  he  do  see    that    you    don't    tmrel 
without  a  ticket." 

An  enterprising  Dorset  curate,  who 
was  beating  up  subscriptions  for  hii 
parish  school,  appealed  toa  somewbtt 
wealthy  member  of  bis  con^n^gatioii, 
who  was  generally  known  to  be  m- 
duly  retentive  of  bis  money,  for  help, 
and,  meeting  with  a  blank  refnstL 
asked  him  to  contribute  just  sixpence. 
The  reluctant  contributor  banded  him 
sixpence,  and,  no  doubt,  thought  the 
matter  had  pleasantly  ended.  Aboat  t 
month  later  the  curate  met  him  in  the 
street,  and,  pulling  out  a  parish  report 
said,  "Oh!  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
see  I  have  put  down  your  sixpence  all 
right  amongst  the  donations."  The  six- 
penny subscriber  waxed  very  indig- 
nant, and  said  the  ^curate  had  no  ri|bt 
to  publish  it;  but  the  curate  stuck  to  it 
that  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  do  m. 
Thereupon  the  abashed  contributor  sur- 
rendered at  discretl<m,  and,  handing 
over  half  a  sovereign,  begged  the  cu- 
rate. In  the  softest  manner,  to  Insert 
ten  shillings  in  front  of  the  sixpence 
before  be  distributed  .the  report,  whJcb 
he  accordingly  did. 

Not  very  long  ago,  a  gentleman  (^  tbe 
name  of  Aldridge  OeTenish   was  tbe 
popular  Mayor  of  Weymouth.      Some 
new  public  buildings    had    been  com- 
pleted during  his  mayoralty,  and  at  t 
council  meeting  held  to  make  preptn- 
tions    for    the    ceremony    of  opening 
them,  a   town    councillor    Indignantlj 
asked  "why  the  Mayor  was  to  be  fa- 
vored by   having    his    Initials    A  D. 
carved  in  large  letters  before  the  date 
of  the  year." 

Dorset,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  great 
country  for  hunting,  and  every  sqoiiv 
and  many  a  yeoman  ride  to  hounds.  Of 
the  Dorset  squire  it  has  been  wittilr 
said  that  he  begins  life  with  twelre 
horses  and  one  child,  and  ends  It  witii 
twelve  children  and  one  horse.  A  aaj- 
ing  wliich  contains  at  least  a  modicuD 
of  truth.    A  story,  showing  true  devo- 
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tion  to  sport,  is  told  of  Preag,  the  tine 
whip  of  tlie  Blacl^more  VaU».  One  day 
be.  aalsed  the  M.F.H.  for  a  day  off, 
and  Inquiry  being  made  as  to  wby  he 
wanted  It,  the  reply  was,  that  be  was 
going  to  get  married.  The  M.F.H.  very 
naturally  suggested  that  Press  srbould 
take  two  or  three  days  at  least.  But 
this  be  did  not  want  at  all:  and  when 
be  was  asked  how  he  proposed  to  spend 
the  one  day  be  was  proposing  to  set 
apart  for  bis  wedding  the  answer  was 
that  be  intended  **to  take  the  missus 
out  for  a  drive  with  the  sick  hounds." 

Sherborne  lies  in  the  Blackmore 
Vale,  and  from  Sherborne  to  Shaftes- 
bury i«  a  distance  of  a  little  more  than 
fifteen  miles.  A.  battery  of  artillery 
bad  to  march  from  Sherborne  to  Salis- 
bury a  short  while  since,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations,  the  command- 
ing officer  might  make  use  of  the  rail- 
way, if  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
was  more  than  fifteen  miles.  Inquiry 
showed  that  the  distance  was  less,  as 
the  milestones  only  marked  fourteen 
miles,  so  the  battery  went  by  road.  The 
officer  in  command,  being  still  in  some 
doubt  as  to  the  true  distance,  took  note 
of  each  milestone,  and  discovered  that 
two  of  the  milestones  bore  identical 
Inscriptions,  so  that  whereas  the  true 
distance  was  over  fifteen  miles,  the 
milestones  made  it  appear  to  be  four- 
teen miles.  As  the  duplication  of  two 
of  the  milestones  liad  escaped  notice 
for  some  sixty  years,  the  discovery 
was  provocative  of  many  gibes.  The 
erring  Shaftesbury  milestone  calls  to 
mind  the  fierce  thrust  of  Daniel  0*Con- 
nell  at  the  Times,  when  he  said  of  that 
Journal,  that  it  was  "like  a  misplaced 
milestone,  which  can  never  by  any  pos- 
sibility speak  the  truth." 

The  barrister  brother  of  a  well- 
known  Dorset  squire,  for  many  a  long 
year  travelled  the  Western  Circuit 
with  exemplary  regularity.  Although 
clever  and  amusing  enough  in  private 
life,  be  either  made  no  efforts  to  ob- 


tain briefs,  or  was  singularly  unsuc- 
cessful In  bis  efforts.  The  pleasant  so- 
cial life,'  the  good  company  and  the 
good  stories,  seemed  sufficient  to  at- 
tract him  to  the  circuit  mess  without 
the  lure  of  guineas.  At  last,  however, 
by  some  inscrutable  fortune,  a  brief 
came  to  him.  a  brief  to  defend  a 
somewhat  notorious  prisoner,  and  it 
was  marked  two  guineas,  the  fee  be- 
ing subscribed  by  some  friends  of  the 
offender.  This  piece  of  good  fortune, 
as  others  would  have  thought  it,  evi- 
dently sat  heavily  upon  the  soul  of  this 
most  estimable  counseller.  He  did  not 
seem  himself  at  all.  It  was  whispered 
about  that  B.  bad  a  brief,  but  did  not 
Iqnow  what  to  do  witb.it.  A  day  passed 
over  and  the  case  bad  not  come  on,  but 
B.  seemed  to  be  more  himself.  Late  In 
the  day  the  prisoner  was  put  In  the 
dock  and  called  on  to  plead.  To  the 
profound  astonishment  of  the  members 
of  the  bar,  who  were  all  looking  out  to 
see  bow  B.  would  conduct  the  defence, 
the  prisoner  pleaded  "guilty."  B.  mut- 
tered a  few  words  in  expiation  of  the 
culprit,  tbe  offender  was  sentenced,  and 
the  Court  rose  for  tbe  day.  The  secret 
leaked  ouit  a  little  later,  that  B.,  hav- 
ing been  in  an  agony  of  mind  at  tbe 
prospect  of  having  to  defend  the  pris- 
oner, bad  hit  upon  a  brilliant  device  in 
order  to  extricate  himself.  He  bad 
sought  an  interview  with  tbe  prisoner, 
and  pointed  out  to  him,  that  as  be 
would  probably  be  convicted  it  was  far 
best  for  him  to  plead  "guilty,"  so  that 
tbe  evidence  might  not  be  gone  into, 
which  course  would  enable  him  to  get 
a  lighter  sentence,  and  to  clench  tbe 
matter  bad  tipped  tbe  prisoner  half  a 
guinea  out  of  bis  fee. 

Canon  Dayman,  who  for  half  a  cen- 
tury was  Rector  of  Shillingstone.  pub- 
lished in  early  life  a  metrical  and 
scholarly  translation  of  tbe  "Inferno." 
and  in  later  years  for  a  long  period 
represented  a  portion  of  tbe  diocese  In 
the    blissful     realm    of    Convocation. 
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Amusing  as  well  as  learned*  I  remem- 
ber bis  telling  a  story  of  one  of  his 
parisliioners,  whom  he  found  one  cold, 
wet  and  windy  night,  standing  shiver- 
ing under  the  archway  which  spans  the 
hig'h  road,  over  whicli  the  Somerset 
and  Dorset  Railway  runs  at  Shilling- 
stone.  Wondering  what  the  man  could 
be  doing,  standing  on  a  cold  wet  night 
in  the  most  draughty  place  imagin- 
able, the  Canon  asked  him  what  he  did 
there,  and  the  reply  was,  *'Please.  sir, 
I  be  going  to  sing  bass  next  Sunday  in 
the  anthem  and  I  be  trying  to  catch  a 
hooze**  (wheeze). 

The  family  name  of  Legg  Is  to  be 
met  with  in  many  parishes  in  Dorset. 
In  a  western  Dorset  Village  a  family  of 
farmers  of  this  name  prospered  much, 
and  it  coming  to  their  knowled-ge  that 
the  name  of  iJegg,  spelt  with  a  final 
**e,'*  bore  a  more  aristocratic  appear- 
ance, they  took  to  spelling  it  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth's 
family.  They  were  not,  however,  sat- 
isfied with  improving  upo(n  their  own 
use  of  their  jpatronymic,  but  carried 
the  matter  a  stage  further,  employing 
the  local  stone-mason  to  cut  a  final  "e" 
upon  quite  a  number  of  monuments  in 
the  churchyard,  erected  to  deceased 
members  of  their  family.  This  beatifi- 
cation of  their  ancestors  aroused  the 
resentment  of  the  parishioners,  and  the 
result  was  that  hammers  and  chisels 
went  to  work,  and  the  offending  "e** 
was  forthwith  deleted  from  all  the 
monuments.  And  there  they  stand  to 
this  day,  for  any  one  to  see,  with  a 
large  chip  out  of  the  stone  after  the 
name  of  Legg,  whenever  it  occurs. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
rural  rectors  of  Dorset,  a  man  upright 
in  all  his  ways,  gentle,  devout,  win- 
ning and  beloved  by  all  his  village  folk, 
was  wont  to  assist  them  in  many  little 
secular  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
spiritual  matters.  An  old  shepherd 
who  lived  in  the  parish  had  some  little 
property  to  dispose  of,  and  he  asked 


the  kindly  rector  to  help  him  to  maie 
his  will.    The  rector  duly  wrote  it  out, 
had  it  duly  witnessed,   and    for   safe 
custody  it  was  handed  to  the  rector  to 
keep.    A  few  years  passed  away,  and 
the  old  shepherd  was  laid  at  rest  and 
his  relatives  came  to  the  rector  for  the 
will.  Nowhere  could  the  will  be  foand. 
Methodical    pigeon-holing:     for    future 
reference  was  hot  a  strong  point  with 
the  rector.    After    the  lapse    of   some 
months,  and  still  no  will  forthcoming, 
the  relatives  suggrested  that  the  rector 
should    apportion    the    old    shepherd'^ 
property  among  them.     The  rector  wt» 
still  in  trouble,  for  he  could  not  recall 
the  intentions  of     the     testator.     Bnt 
feeling  that  a  responsibility   devolved 
upon  him  to  bring  about  some  solution 
of  the  difllculty,  he  grrappled  with  it  as 
best   he    could,    and    apportioned    the 
property  to  the  entire  sntlsf action  of 
the  surviving  relatives.      Time  passed 
on,  and  some  two  years   later,  in  the 
pocket  of  his  writing:  desk,    he  found 
the  lost  will,  and  then  to   his  dismay 
discovered    that   his    apportionment  in 
no  respect  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  will.    What  was  to  be  done?  After 
pondering    over   the   situation    for   a 
while,  he  took  the  belated  will  and  con- 
signed it  to  the  flames   of   his   study 
fire.    The  relatives  were  left  in  undis- 
turbed harmony,  but*  the  old  shepherd's 
wishes  were  never  carried  out.     Who 
can  say  that  the  rector's  happy  Igno- 
rance of  the  penalties  of  the  law  was 
not  all  for  the  be^t,  and  that  In  such  a 
case  "  'twere  folly  to  be  wise?" 

A  familiar  figure  oh  market  days  in 
the  county  town  of  Dorset  for  many  a 
long  year  was  William  Barnes,  the 
Dorset  poor  man's  poet,  quaintly  at- 
tired in  slouch  hat,  knee-breeches  and 
buckled  shoes,  with  a  Scotch  plaid 
wound  about  him,  and  a  stont  staff  in 
his  hand.  He  seemed  to  prefer  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  to  the  pavement,  and 
to  be  thinking  of  matters  wiiich  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  scene  before 
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him.  Halting  at  the  four  cross  ways 
In  the  centre  of  the  town,  he  would 
puU  his  old-fashioned  watch  from  a 
deep  fob  and  set  It  by  the  town  clock. 
Having  completed  this  first  act,  he 
turned  about,  and  methodically  pro- 
ceeded about  the  other  business  which 
brought  him  on  Saturdays  into  town. 

William  Barnes  sang  his  songs  in  his 
native  Doric  almost  all  in  the  early 
fifties,  much  as  a  bird  trills  out  its 
ditty,  and  they  soon  got  fast  hold  of 
the  people  whose  dialect  they  were 
written  in.  Grave  and  gay,  they 
touched  all  hearts.  Before  saying 
something  of  the  humor  of  William 
Barnes,  let  me  quote  one  stanza  from 
**The  Voices  that  be  gone." 

How  mother,  when  we  us*d  to  stun 
Her  head  wi'  all  our  nalsy  fun. 
Did  wish  us  all  a-gone  vrom  home. 
An'  now  that  zome  be  dead,  an*  zome 
Be  gone,  an*  all  the  place  is  dum\ 
How  she  do  wish,  wi'  useless  tears. 
To  have  agen  about  her  ears 
The  vaices  that  be  gone. 

Before  William  Barnes  took  Orders, 
and  settled  down  in  a  country  living, 
he  kept  a  school,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions, one  of  his  pupils,  with  no  tuition 
other  than  what  he  recel%*ed  from 
Barnes,  came  out  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  successful  candidates.  His  master 
was  forthwith  deluged  with  letters 
from  parents  offering  him  their  sons  as 
pupils,  but,  with  modesty  and  humor, 
WMUiam  Barnes  wrote  to  decline  their 
offers,  saying  **it  took  two  to  do  it." 

On  the  little  lawn  of  the  poet's  pic- 
tures(iue  rectory  at  Came,  there  used 
to  crouch  two  lions  in  stone.  When 
little  children  came  to  visit  him,  he 
used  to  excite  their  interest  and  curi- 
osity by  telling  them  that  "the  lions 
always  roared  when  they  hear  A  the 
-clock  strike  twelve."  William  Barnes 
was  very  fond  of  children  and  used  to 
wish  that  people    would    record    more 


children's  sayings.  A  lady  told  him  of 
a  question  put  to  her  in  the  Sunday- 
school:  "Please,  ma'am,  does  God  keep 
His  angels  in  bottles?"  "No,  my  dear, 
why  should  He?"  **Please,  ma'am,  be- 
cause mother  keeps  her  spirits  in 
bottles."  William  Barnes  at  once  ob- 
served, "A  child's  reasoning  is  mostly 
right,  its  premises  are  often  wrong 
from  ignorance,  but  its  observation  is 
right  as  far  as  it  goes."  A  propoa  of 
preserving  the  sayings  of  children,  I 
may  here  relate  the  observation  of  a 
small  Dorset  boy,  made  to  me  at  a 
children's  dance,  some  few  years  ago. 
Seeing  that  he  had  been  dancing  the 
whole  evening  with  one  little  girl,  but 
that  at  the  moment  of  speaking  to 
him  she  had  apparently  found  another 
partner,  I  said,  "How  is  it.  Reggie, 
that  you  are  not  dancing  with  Susy 
this  dance?"  "Oh!"  replied  the  dimin- 
utive lord  of  creation,  "I  have  lent  her 
to  Tom  for  this  dance." 

A  Dorset  doctor  of  somewhat  boast- 
ful temperament  was  dining  one  day 
at  a  big  dinner  party,  when  the  conver- 
sation after  dinner  turned  upon  the 
army  as  a  profession.  The  doctor  re- 
marked that  his  parents  had  made  a 
great  mistake  in  not  sending  him  into 
the  army,  for  which  he  declared  himself 
eminently  fit.  "Oh,  you  make  a  great 
mistake,"  said  a  Dorset  squire  across 
the  table;  "you  would  not  have  killed 
half  as  many  if  you  had  gone  into  the 
army  as  you  have  in  your  own  profes- 
sion." 

A  great  character  among  the  shep- 
herds of  Dorset  was  one  "Nat"  Soale. 
A  solitary  shepherd  upon  the  downs  of 
Dorset,  through  his  long  life  of  four- 
score years  and  ten,  he  was  brimful  of 
native  wit.  Religious  topics  were  not 
to  his  mind.  The  curate  of  Fording- 
ton.  where  the  old  shepherd  spent  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  tried  on 
many  occasions  to  get  "Nat"  to  talk 
on  religious  subjects,  but  he  always 
turned  the  conversation.     At  last,  one 
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Mr.  Francis  Fane,  who  first  sat  for 
Dorchester  in  1790,  was  desperately 
fond  of  practical  Joking,  and  travelling 
one  day  to  London  inside  the  coach,  the 
heavily  laden  pocket  in  the  coat-tail  of 
the  Dorchester  barber  who  was  out- 
side hung  down  temptingly  near  the 
open  window.  Mr.  Fane  could  not  re- 
sist the  opportunity  of  slitting  the  bar- 
ber's pocket  and  extracting  its  con- 
tents, which  proved  to  be  a  large 
packet  of  bank  notes,  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  barber  to  deliver  safely 
in  London.  When  the  barber  discov- 
ered his  loss,  his  dismay  was  great, 
and  after  he  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  desperation,  Mr.  Fane  produced 
the  packet  of  notes,  and  by  way  of 
amends  proposed  to  give  the  barber  a 
dinner  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar  in 
London.  The  dinner  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  fixed  for  the  barber's  return 
to  Dorchester,  and  the  barber  waxing 
mellow,  plied  with  good  liquor,  Mr. 
Fane  assisted  him  into  the  night  coach 
for  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  where 
the  bewildered  barber  In  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  could  neither 
find  his  pole  nor  his  local  landmark, 
the  town  pump,  hard  by  which  was  his 
shop. 

Times  were  rougher  in  those  days 
than  now.  "Hangings"  were  then 
looked  forward  to,  as  a  pleasant 
break  in  the  dulness  of  life.  Said  an 
old  Dorset  shepherd,  pointing  to  where 
the  gibbet  stood  on  the  wild  downs 
near  Cranbourne,  "A  hanging  was  a 
pretty  sight  when  I  were  a  boy,  for  the 
sheriff  and  javelin  men  came  a  horse- 
back, and  they  all  stopped  for  refresh- 
ment at  the  inn  near  by,  as  they'd  come 
a  long  way.  and  we  all  had  a  drink." 
"And  did  the  man  who  was  going  to 
be  hanged  have  anything?"  "Lord! 
yes,  sir,  as  much  strong  beer  as  he 
liked,  and  we  all  drank  his  health;  and 
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then  they  hanged  he,  and  buried  him 
by  the  gibbet" 

The  gay  wit  of  Lord  Allngton  needs 
no  bush.  When  county  councils  were 
established  In  1889  Liord  Allngton  stood 
for  a  division  in  Dorset  as  a  coontj 
councillor,  and  had  for  an  opponent  a 
county  parson  from  the  neighborhood. 
The  parson,  carried  a'way  by  the  fervor 
of  the  contest,  told  his  would-be  con- 
stituents, in  somewhat,  rhetorical  lan- 
guage, that  he  "was  prepared  to  die  for 
them."  In  spite  of  this  generous  offer, 
when  the  contest  was  over,  it  was 
found  that  Lord  Alinfirton  had  been  re- 
turned by  a  thumping  majority,  hi 
his  address  that  evening  to  the  electors, 
thanking  them  for  his  election.  Lord 
Allngton  humorously  said  that  he  bad 
"no  intention  whatever  of  dying  for  hl8 
constituents,  he  meant  to  live  for  them, 
and  he  thought  that  they  bad  shown, 
by  electing  bim,  that  they  considered 
that  "a  live  lord  was  better  than  a 
dead  parson." 

E#arly  in  the  nineties  a  close  parlia- 
mentary contest  was   waged   for    the 
Southern    Division     of      I>orset,    and 
shortly  after  the  election  was  over,  the 
elected  member  and  the  defeated  can- 
didate attended  an  agricultural  dinner, 
when  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  latter  to 
propose  tlhe  toast  of  the  Houses  of  Pa^ 
liament.    The   dinner   was   held   In  a 
large   marquee,   which     was   creaking 
and   groaning  under   the    strain   of  a 
boisterous  storm  of  wind  and  wet  rag- 
ing outside.     The  speaker,  in  making 
reference  to  his  successful   opponent 
happily    said    "that     whatever    might 
have  been  their  respective  feelings  on 
a  recent  occasion,  on    that    particular 
day  they  were  in  complete  accord,  for 
they  were  both  of  them  entirely  satis- 
fied, not  only  with  the  state  of  the  can- 
vass,  but  also  with   the  state  of  tlie 
poll"  (pole). 
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1  have  long  wished  to  record  my  pro- 
test against  the  entire  faith  reposed  by 
us  Europeans  in  the  sagacity  and 
finesse  of  our  diplomatic  methods.  It 
probably  dates  from  the  time  when 
embassies  were  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity without  which  intercourse  between 
nations  was  virtually  impossible;  for 
which  reason  the  representatives  of  a 
country  were  bound  to  represent  it 
seriously,  and  fairly  to  interpret  its 
needs  and  desires,  at  the  risk  of  being 
held  responsible  for  grave  disaster. 
Still  more,  as  I  think,  is  the  diplomatic 
legend  due  to  the  fact  that  our  diplo- 
matists, who  are  usually  selected  from 
among  the  richest  and  most  highly 
born  of  our  citizens,  and  who  always 
receive  handsome  pay.  have  gloried  in 
assuming  an  air  of  lofty  dignity,  in  im- 
pressive silence  and  appropriate  ges- 
tures, while  the  actual  attention  be- 
stowed upon  their  proper  business  was 
in  an  inverse  nitlo  to  its  Importance; 
just  as  the  poor  Machlavellis  and 
Guicciardinis  of  the  olden  time,  reduced 
to  inaction  by  the  Medici  government, 
used  to  send  bustling  couriers  from 
point  to  point  within  their  teiTitory,  in 
order  to  give  themselves  the  air  of 
transacting  important  state-business, 
when  the  matter  in  hand  might  perhaps 
be  the  choice  of  a  preaching  friar  for 
the  capital  city.  At  present  our  for- 
eign representatives  occupy  themselves 
with  six)rt  rather  than  sermons,  with 
state-balls,  receptions,  formal  visits. 
official  reports  and  the  observance  of 
minute  points  of  etiquette:— seldom  in- 
deed, save  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, with  a  careful  study  of  the 
commercial,  social  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  countries  to  which  they 
ore  accredited.  And  how  .should  it  be 
otherwise?     In   their  appointment,  the 
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first  requisite  is  held  to  be  that  they 
should  be  titled  nobility  of  the  old- 
fashioned  stamp;  the  second  that  they 
should  have  large  private  means  and 
a  general  disposition  to  spend  money 
lavishly  in  %'ain  display.  If  not  noble, 
they  must  be  men  of  high  military 
rank,  of  whose  ability  to  manage  mat- 
ters outskle  their  own  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult sphere  we  have  lately  had  some 
striking  illustrations. 

It  Is  thus  that  I  explain  the  heav> 
misfortunes  we  have  lately  sustained 
through  revolts  in  various  places,  and 
those  disastrous  military  enterprises, 
entirely  disproportionate  to  the  strength 
of  the  foe  into  which  the  most  intelli- 
gent among  us  may  well  have  been  be- 
trayed  through  a  lack  of  proper  diplo- 
matic information,  through  not  having 
been  warned  in  time  of  the  dangers  we 
were  confronting.  I  say  nothing  of 
that  perilous  moment  when  we  discov- 
ered the  previously  unsuspected  fact 
that  the  foe  was  upon  us  In  Africa,  one 
hundred  thousand  strong,  and  when 
we  came  within  an  ace  of  plunging  into 
a  general  war  and  of  losing  both  our 
insignificant  navy  and  the  small 
amount  of  money  still  remaining  in  our 
treasury,  by  Invading  a  country  which 
we  could  never  have  conquered,  and 
which  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  us. 
If  we  had  done  so.  Fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately we  are  not  alone.  Ger- 
many, and  even  England,  'hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  so  exceptionally  well-in- 
formed about  the  condition  of  foreign 
peoples,  are  showing.  In  this  matter  of 
the  Chinese  Insurrection,  an  immense 
Ignorance  of  a  country  which,  as  I  my- 
self In  these  pages^  and  many  others 
elsewhere,  have  vainly  attempted  to 
8how%   possesses  an  enormous  popula- 

1  Italy  In  China,  and  the  Yellow  Danger.    NnoTa 
Antologla.    March  16,  1890. 
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tioD,  a  civilization  differing  widely 
from  our  own  indeed,  but  ancient  and 
powerful,  and  a  tenacious  and  exclusive 
sentiment  of  patriotic  and  filial  devo- 
tion; a  country,  too,  which,  from  hav- 
ing been  able  to  avoid  the  divisions  and 
disasters  which  the  rest  of  us  have  sus- 
tained through  militarism,  feudalism, 
industrialism  and  priestly  superstition, 
constitutes  for  Europe  a  tremendous 
menace;  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
resistance  which  may  be  expected 
from  innumerable  hordes  inspired  by 
political  fanaticism,  but  through  the 
perpetual  revolts  due  to  an  invincible 
antipathy  of  race  which  would  be  sure 
to  arise,  even  if  victory  were  won.  Add 
also  the  f^ct  that  being  able  to  com- 
mand the  best  kind  of  manual  labor  at 
a  much  lower  price  than  we,  subju- 
gated China  would  soon  effect  a  far 
worse  than  warlilte  Invasion  of  our  ter- 
ritory, appearing  in  our  marlsets  as  a 
most  formidable  industrial  competitor. 
But  the  diplomatists  of  Europe,  ani- 
mated by  ideas  which  are,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  academic  and  out  of  date, 
have  been  placing  full  reliance  on  their 
land  and  naval  forces,  and  the  sup- 
posed strategic  wealsness  of  the  foe. 
They  have  overloolced  the  fact  that 
what  is  needed  to  make  a  good  soldier 
is  a  thing  so  quickly  learned  as  to  make 
it  well  worth  the  wliile  even  of  a  na- 
tion which  had  advanced  to  a  higher 
point  of  civilization  in  this  respect,  to 
take  a  step  backward  and  turn  warlike 
again.  Also  that  a  nation  animated  by 
a  mighty  passion  is  to  some  extent  in»' 
dependent  of  artful  strtitegy,  and  can 
moreover  impart  to  its  soldiers  that  ut- 
ter contempt  for  death  which  renders 
them  peculiarly  formidable  to  men 
fighting  far  away  from  home,  who 
easily  forget  that  they  are  fighting  for 
an  idea  and  are  all  the  sooner  discour- 
aged, because  they  arrive  in  a  presum- 
ably unhealthy  country,  worn  out  by 
an  exhausting  sea-voyage,  and  kBow- 
ing  perfectly  well  that  If  they  do  fall 


into  the  <hands  of  the  enemy  they  miy 
expect  the  most  cruel  treatment 

But  the  majority  of  our  diplomatlni 
in   the  East  care    for   none  of    tbw 
things.    Several  of  those,  especially «( 
the  other  Powers,  'vrho  have  been  \sm^ 
est  on  the  spot,  have  lar^e  interests  « 
the  turf.    One  Is  not    a    diplomat  for 
nothing,   and   si>ort    is    of    course  tke 
great  concern.       But    meanwhile  they 
have  quite  overlooked  both  the  voIcim 
seething  under  their  feet  and  the  pe^ 
feet  mutual  accord  subsisting  in  Ghioi, 
between  the  common   people,  the  gor- 
ernment,  the  army    and    the   religioiis 
sects;  an  accord    rendered    sufildentiy 
apparent  by  the  movement  of  troops. 
casually  ne<»d  now  and  a^ain  in  some 
Anglo-Oriental  journal,  and  by  tSie  al- 
leged murder  of  occasional  Earope«iiiL 
They  have  been  equally  apathetic  about 
the  Immense  Improvement  both  in  tlie 
instruments   and    the   art   of  warftic, 
which  China  has  achieved  since  the  wtr 
with  Japan;  the  fact  beln^  that  she  hu 
purchased  no  less  than  600.000  muskets 
with  money  raised  on  European  loans, 
by  the  sage  advice  of  diplomatists  who 
plumed  themselves  on   the   transactioB 
and  regarded  it  as  a  triumph  of  one  of 
the  Powers,  namely   Russia,  over  the 
others,  and  over  Ensrland  in  particnkr. 

I  am  but  an  insignificant  quill-driver, 
without  wealth  or  title,  who  have  a^ 
ready  denounced  the  Yellow  Danger, 
and  the  absolute  futility  of  attempting 
to  conquer  a  people  so  compact  and  w 
superior,  in  many  ways,  to  ourselni 
as  the  people  of  China.  But  ft  Is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  travelkr 
In  a  coroneted  carriage  should  psy 
much  heed  to  the  suggestions  of  a  bilt- 
ing  pedestrian,  who  has  immersed  him- 
self in  books  and  maps  Instead  of  cover- 
ing his  breast  with  orders.  Are  there 
not  those  who  still  defend  the  expedi- 
tion of  San  Mun,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  if  it  bad  not  been  thwarted 
by  the  Opposition,  we  should  be  at  this 
moment  in  the  throes  of  an  enormously 
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coBtly  and  utteriy  profltless  war?  And 
our  ignorance  is  apparently  shared  by 
those  whom  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  as  the  ablest  of  all  statisti- 
cians and  diplomatists,— I  mean  the 
Germans,  who  are  lamenting,  by  the 
mouth  of  their  emperor,  that  they  have 
not  already  helped  themselves  to  a 
larger  piece  of  China!  As  if  the  energy, 
the  zeal  and  the  huge  numbers  of  the 
Chinese— distant  as  they  are  from 
Germany— were  quantities  so  entirely 
n^gligeable,  that  nothing  would  have 
been  needed  for  their  complete  subju- 
gation except  a  few  more  ships  than 
the  Germans  happened  to  have  in 
hand;  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
said  ships— if  they  had  had  them, 
could  never  have  navigated  •  the  great 
rivers  and  canals  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal cliannels  of  communication 
throughout  that  mighty  empire. 

It  Is  much  the  same  with  America, 
involved  against  her  own  fundamental 
principles,  and  with  an  insufficient 
fighting  force.  In  a  costly  and  most  un- 
popular war  against  the  Philippines, 
whose  only  sin  is  a  desire  to  be  free, 
and  over  whom,  after  a  year's  fighting, 
the  United  States  have  not  gained  one 
jot  of  substantial  advantage. 

Even  more  inadequate  to  the  occa- 
sion have  the  statesmen  of  England 
shown  themselves  in  the  war  with  the 
Boers,  whom  they  confidently  expected 
to  beat  in  a  few  months;  utterly  ignor- 
ing the  immense  tactical,  geographical 
and  especially  ethnical  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter;— and  simply  derid- 
ing the  rest  of  us  when  we  foretold 
the  same. 

And  now  it  is  said  that  the  English 
had  not  even  a  trustworthy  topograph- 
ical map  of  the  country  about  Tlen- 
Tsin,  and  it  is  certain  that  Seymour 
plunged  into  an  almost  impracticable 
territory,  where  both  water  and  grain 
were  scarce,  with  a  dash  that  may 
have  been  heroic,  but  which  we  can- 
not but  consider   reckless,   even  while 


we  make  vows  tor  his  complete  suc- 
cess in  the  rescue  of  tbe  colonists  and 
legations. 

But  when  I  hear  certain  strong  parti- 
sans crying  out,  "You  see  now!  Anti- 
militarism  is  utterly  bankrupt  and 
everything  goes  to  show  that  what  we 
have  now  to  do  is  to  increase  our  in- 
adequate armaments  an  hundred  fold!*' 
I  answer  most  emphatically,  '*Not  at 
all [  It  is  diplomacy  which  is  bankrupt. 
It  is  the  diplomats,  who  instead  of  re- 
straining the  dangerously  rapacious 
impulses  of  the  peoples  whom  they 
represent,  have  spurred  them  on,  blind- 
fold, to  certain  defeat,  through  the  qual- 
ity of  the  climate  in  which  they  had  to 
fight,  and  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tions they  were  expected  to  subdue. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had 
liad  the  wisdom  to  bridle  all  this  vain 
bluster,  we  might  have  remained  in 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  such  blessings 
as  arise  from  a  good  mutual  under- 
standing among  the  European  states, 
and  our  own  troops  need  never  have 
been  exposed  in  action  save  under  the 
circumstances  when  action  Is  required, 
and  supported  by  those  grand  ideals 
which  are  the  best  inspiration  in  war- 
fare, and  the  strongest  bond. 

No,— what  we  need  at  this  moment  is 
not  to  reinforce  our  armaments  and 
multiply  their  Instruments  of  destruc- 
tion, but  to  protect  life  and  property 
by  the  selection  of  good  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. Let  them  be  wealthy  and 
titled  if  need  be,  but  let  them  at  all 
events  be  thoroughly  instructed;  and 
to  this  end  let  us  strenuously  require 
a  many-sided  culture;  most  of  all  in  the 
languages  of  the  lands  to  which  they 
are  sent,  their  history  and  their  ethnog- 
raphy. Let  the  standard  be  as  high 
as  for  university  professorships— and 
higher,  since  our  diplomats  hold  in 
their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  whole 
country.  Let  us  revive  the  practice  of 
the  medifieval  republics— especially  of 
Venice  and  Florence— by    insisting   on 
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regular  and  minute  reports  concerning 
the  general  drift  of  things  in  the  na- 
tions to  which  our  representatives  are 
Accredited.  A  reform  of  this  nature 
might  also  prove  most  advantageous, 
for  the  commercial  and  industrial  prog- 
ress of  each  individual  country.  If 
the  embassies  were  real  centres  of  In- 
formation,  analysis  and   industrial  re- 
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search—as  the  Consulates  aotai 
are,  to  some  extent — they  would  be 
closer  touch,  both  with  the  couoti 
where  they  are  established  and  tli 
which  they  represent,  and  which 
now  lavishing  sums  so  disproportion 
to  the  results  obtained  in  the  Traiwv 
the  Philippines  and  at  Pelcin. 

Caesare  Lombrot 


THE  POPLAR. 

The  life  of  the  slow,  scented  gale 

Dies  on  the  sunny  hill. 
The  stream  steals  voiceless  through  the  vale. 

The  listening  woods  are  still. 

The  gold-green  oaks  that  shade  the  land 

No  movement  make,  or  sound. 
The  sycamores  and  cedars  stand 

Mute  in  a  dream  profound. 

Of  all  the  sylvan  band  alone 

At  its  far  trembling  height. 
The  poplar  on  Its  island-throne 

Is  troubled  with  delight. 

A  spirit  stirs  its  leafy  peak. 

As  though  it  held  in  air 
Discourse  with  shapes  unseen  that  speak 

Celestial  tidings  there. 

So  souls  that  soar  may  feel,  may  see 

A  freedom  and  a  glow. 
Which  bless  not  the  grey  apathy 

Creeping  content  below. 

May  catch  the  heightened  moods  that  bring 

The  thoughts  that  burn  and  shine; 
May  liear  tlie  stars  of  morning  sing. 

And  drink  the  winds  divine. 
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A  solitary  walking  tour  is  not  for  the 
genial  mind  the  most  alluring  of  dissi- 
pations.   It  is  all  very  well  to  proclaim 
oneself  a  vagabond,  and  hobnob  with 
roadside    rascals,    village    innkeepers, 
slouching  peasants  and  women  loaded 
with  baskets    by  way    of   social    con- 
verse.   A  walking  tour  Is  best  enjoyed 
d  deux.      It  is  some  time  now  since  I 
have    projected    a    prolonged    tramp 
through   the   forest  of   Fontainebleau. 
but  have  never  been  able  to  carry  out 
my  plan,  for  lack  of  a  comrade.  Women 
may  bicycle,  but  alas!  the  tramp's  vo- 
cation is  rarely  revealed  In  them.  They 
do  not  like  idle  exercise  through  miles 
of  wood,  though  they  will  gladly  wear 
fiho€»-leather  for  hours  at  a  stretch  on 
jMivements   lined    with    shops.      Their 
general    understanding    of    Fontaine- 
bleau is  a  "Murray"  or  "Badeker"  sup- 
erintended visit  to  the  Palace,  edifying 
reflections  in  the  All^e  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  a  drive  at  the  coachman's 
will    and    pleasure    to    the    accepted 
point  of  admiration,  and  an  unusually 
long  hotel  bill.    For  the  hotels  of  Fon- 
taine-bleau are  famed  purse-unloaders. 
With    this    conventional    experience    I 
was  famjliar,  and  had  no  mind  to  re- 
new it.     What  I  yearned  for  was  the 
experiment  of  sleep  beneath  the  trees, 
hours  of  idle   gazing;  to   break   away 
from  the  high  roads  of  the  forest  and. 
If  possible,  in  spite  of  blue  arrows  and 
rigid  instrpctions  on  all  sides  for  the 
wanderer's    guidance,    to  lose    myself 
among  the  diverse  aisles  and  naves  of 
that  cheerful  cathedral. 
Chance  one  evening  led  to  my  door  the 
ideal  comrade:  a  youth,  not  so  young 
as  to  fill  me  with  alarm  of  spirits  and 
enthusiasm   pitched    too   high    for  my 
own    more    cynical    and    more    sober 
hour;  not  so  old  as  to  cause  misgiv- 
iiVgs  on  the  score  of  scandal,  propriety 


or  sentiment.    Not  in  the  least  literary,, 
though  fond  of  books,  and  capable  of 
talking  of  them;  nothing  of  the  Bohe- 
mian or  artist,  which  I  devoutly  abhor; 
able  to  keep  his  demeanor  of  nice  and 
well-mannered    young     fellow     while 
drowsily  lolling  under  benignant  foli- 
age at  an   African   temperature,  with 
hat   tilted   over    eyes,    in    abandoned 
shirt-sleeves.  In  a  word,  an  admirable 
travelling  companion,  with  temper  well 
in  training  and  courtesy  ever  on  the 
surface;  neither  effaced  nor  aggressive 
In   character;   to   whose    judgment   I 
found  it  extremely  fresh  and  diverting 
to  relinquish  all  the  details  of  our  ex- 
excursion.       Alexandre,    my   pleasant 
young  comrade,  said  at  the  end  that 
the  experiment  was  very  chic.    I  more 
poetically  recalled   the   wanderings  of 
Consuelo    and    Joseph    Haydn.      But 
Alexandre  had   not  read   "Consuelo,** 
and,  though  he  will  not  admit  it,  that 
is   his   loss.    He   professes   to  despise 
<?eorge  Sand.    You  see,  he  is  so  young! 
His  god  is  Wagner,  and  he  would  per- 
sist of  an  evening,  when  the  stars  were 
out  and  a  youth  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion  would    have   recited    poetry  and 
mused  upon  his  lost  love,  in  humming 
different  choruses  from  "Parsifal"  and 
"Tristan,"  till  exasperated  nerves  could 
no  longer  stand  the  test,  and  I  threat- 
ened  to  plant  him  there  and  seek  ref- 
uge  in  solitude.      But  no  outbreak  of 
mine  could  ruffle  the  placidity  of  bis 
genial   temper.     He   Imperturbably  re- 
gretted   my    inability    to    rise  to  the 
grandeur  of  Wagner's  choruses  as  in- 
ten>reted  by  him  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.    It  is  doubtful  if  Wagner 
himself  would  have  appreciated  the  In- 
terpretation any  more  than  I  did. 

Our  start  was  anything  but  felicitous. 
A  dense  tropical  downpour  fell  as  If 
through  a  million  waterspouts.       We 
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were  to  meet  at  the  Oare  de  Lyon,  but 
Instead  encountered  outside  my  house, 
whither  Alexandre  rushed  dripping  to 
propose  adjournment  of  the  escapade. 
An  adjourned  escapade  is  an  ^%%  with- 
out salt.     We  should  reach  Fontaine- 
bleau  by  noon,  when  probably  the  sun 
would  be  shining,  and  what  did  it  mat- 
ter if    the   heaven    threatened    deluge 
meanwhile?  Like  the  late  Jules  Favre, 
Alexandre    did    not    mind    being    shot 
but  he  disliked  being  wet;  nevertheless, 
like  the  urbane  and  gallant  lad  he  is, 
he  yielded  to  my  wish,  and  we  began 
our    tramp    by    the    modest    train.    I 
proved  in  the  right.     By  the  time  we 
got  to  Brunoy  the    rain-clouds    were 
clearing  off,  and  we  found  the  town  on 
the  edge  of  the  forest  radiant  in  tlie 
tempered  brilliance  of  a  restored  sun. 
Here  the  thing  was  to  find  a  cheap  and 
clean  little  inn,  where  men  in  blouses 
were  content  to  feed,  for  we  had  set- 
tled   to   pay    no    more    than  seven  or 
eight  francs  a  day  each  for  food  and 
shelter.     "At   the   Burgundy    Sign"  in 
the  Rue  de  France  accomplished  our 
dream.    It  exceeded  it  even,  for,  deem- 
ing us  Illustrious  foreigners  in  disguise, 
owing  to  my  Britannic   metal    counte- 
nance and  Alexandre*s  gray  felt  and 
tan  shoes,  it  awarded  us  a  little  din- 
ing-room all  to  our  two  selves.       We 
may  have  been    taken    for    bride   and 
bridegroom  for  anything  I  know.  Any- 
how,   the    cahinei    partictilier    (not    so 
very  hidden  that  servants  and  proprie- 
tors could  not   refresh    their   sight  by 
constant  vision  of  us,  through  the  glass 
wall  which  separated  us  from  kitchen 
and  corridor)  was   not   charged  In   the 
bill  nor   was   light   upstairs   or   down- 
stairs.   If  the  woman  was  rather  glum, 
the  man,  a  Jolly  Burgimdian,  made  up 
for  it  In  civility.    I  wish  you  could  find 
In  any  village  at  home  sheets  so  white, 
beds  so  comfortable,  rooms  so  clean  as 
those  wliich  Alexandre  and  I  enjoyed 
•*At  the  Burgundy  Sign"  for  two  francs 
n  nlffht.     And    how    we    needed    those 


beds  with  a  much  more  liberal  supply 
of  water  and  larger  basins  when  night 
found  us  shut  within  bedroom    walls 
from  the  murmuring  forest  after  our 
twenty-five    or    thirty    kilometres    on 
foot.     True  we  spread  out  these   kilo- 
metres over  twelve  hours,  starting:  at 
eight  A.M.  and  ending  at  eigrht  P.M., 
by    several    prolonged    visits     and    a 
siesta.      W^e    usually   came    out  some- 
where at  half-past  twelve  where  there 
was  a  restaurant,  an  inn  of  some  kind, 
and  here  we  lunched  for  two-and-a-half 
or  three  francs.    Then  at  five  parched 
throats  clamored  for  a  bock,  and  eight 
o'clock  found  us  restored  to  rest,  ablu- 
tions,   difuner,    cigarettes    and    coffee, 
with  feet  on  chairs,  reduced  to  helpless 
Imbecility   by   the   excessive   Intoxica- 
tion of  "the  great  air." 

As  an  interim  in  intellectual  labor  I 
know  of  none  so  refreshing  and  com- 
plete. Your  eye  is  sufficiently  exercised 
by  the  glowing  and  varied  charms  of 
the  forest,  whose  murmuring  fascina- 
tion is  ever  new  and  restful.  There  is 
no  call  on  big  adjectives,  aesthetic  atti- 
tudes or  exhausting  reveries.  You 
take  your  treat  in  a  quiet  mood,  and 
are  quiesceh|tly  rgi^tef ul.  Everywhere 
you  are  pleased,  nowhere  surprised.  It 
Is  a  delicate  enchantment  that  seizes 
you,  an  idle  artistic  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  Fontainebleau  of  tradition,  the 
theatrical  environment  of  the  gentle- 
man of  the  paint-box  and  white  um- 
brella seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
or  else  to  hide  itself  discreetly  from 
the  vagabonds'  scrutiny.  Not  a  white 
umbrella  did  Alexandre  and  I  encoun- 
ter, not  a  velvet  Jacket  or  blouse,  and 
no  slouched  felt  but  his  own.  Even  at 
Barblzon  there  was  no  atmosphere  of 
Bohemia,  or  midnight  revelry,  or  rustic 
Impropriety.  Slron's  is  quite  a  refined 
Institution,  where  you  pay  eight  francs 
a  day  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping  in 
a  tidy  brand-new  bedroom  and  where 
you  may  gaze  at  a  few  daubs  on  the 
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dining-room  walls  understood  to  be  so 
many  strokes  of  homage  to  the  ancient 
resort  and  shelter  of  art.  The  landlady 
assured  us,  with  a  look  of  relief,  that 
the  painters  had  all  forsaken  Barblzon, 
and  only  Marlotte  had  the  misfortune 
to  harbor  a  stray  animal  from  time  to 
time.  The  foundations  of  the  artistic 
colony  lie  alas!  in  ruins. 

**We,"  she  said  arrogantly,  "only  re- 
ceive bourgeaisea  families."  Opposite  us 
s&t  at  lunch  a  lady  Alexandre  was 
quick  to  qualify  as  anything  but  that 
accepted  article.  She  and  the  waiter 
seemed  to  be  on  intimate  terms,  if  that 
were  sufficient  indication  of  her  sphere, 
and  she  aften^'ards  Jingled  atrociously 
on  an  atrocious  piano. 

I  had  approached  Barblzon  in  a  flut- 
ter, remembering  Stevenson's  charming 
sketch  of  the  place.  I  own  I  was 
grievously  disappointed,  and,  instead  of 
lingering  there  a  week  as  I  had  pro- 
jected, I  nowise  regretted  to  make  that 
same  afternoon  for  Ohallly.  The  sun 
was  dipping  westward  and  a  deep 
scarlet  glow  lay  broadly  over  Millet's 
famous  plain.  One  unconsciously  lis- 
tened for  the  Angelus  bell  and  looked 
to  see  the  peasants  take  their  Immortal 
attitude.  True  there  were  two  peasants 
cutting  corn  that  gleamed  like  wisps  of 
gold  in  the  ruddy  light  and  a  Philistine 
was  photographing  them  with  barbar- 
ous complacency;  but  they  wore  too 
much  the  self-conscious  air  of  the 
drama,  they  were  too  ostensibly  on 
view  to  fulfil  the  requisites  of  the  pic- 
turesque. Still  the  scene  was  beauti- 
ful and  impressive;  a  prolonged  pano- 
rama of  sunset  effects  and  such  quie- 
tude as  belong  to  the  great  plain  and 
the  enlarged  solemnity  of  e%'ening. 

The  long,  breezy  high  road,  and  the 
ever  varying,  ever  satisfying  charms 
of  woodland  besiege  the  senses  with 
their  insidious  mirth.  Not  content  with 
green  splendor,  the  tall  trees  have 
swathed  their  barks  in  red  glamour,  and 
gleam  in  the    softened    rays    like  bur- 


nished pillars,  and  when  you  wish  for 
a  change  from  the  interminable  per- 
spective of  the  columned  aisle  and  sun- 
flecked  shadow,  you  have  the  naked 
^ay  of  rocks  and  stretches  of  broad 
white  stone  to  stumble  over  or  recline 
against  at  will.  You  may,  as  we  did, 
play  at  losing  your  way;  but  even  if 
you  have  taken  a  first  prize  as  Imbecile 
you  will  not  succeed  in  doing  so  for 
half  an  hour— thanks  to  the  remorse- 
less blue  arrows.  And  then,  when 
tired  of  nature,  you  may  stretch  your- 
self under  the  friendly  trees  and  fall 
asleep.  Nobody  will  heed  you,  for  the 
artists  have  vanished,  and  their  suc- 
cessorlj,  the  cyclists,  will  not  perceive 
you. 

It  Is  8urpj*ising  how  easily  books 
may  be  dispensed  with  when  you  take 
to  vagabondage.  On  the  other  hand, 
food  and  liquid  refreshment  assume 
quite  a  disproportionate  importance. 
Alexandre  and  I,  lounging  under  a  tree, 
miles  away  from  a  restaurant,  took  a 
gruesome  satisfaction  in  bringing  the 
water  of  envy  to  our  mouths  by  talk- 
ing of  the  ices  and  iced  drinks  we 
yearned  for,  and  food  we  should  have 
swallowed  uncomplainingly  In  Paris 
here,  seemed  to  us  of  intolerable  medi- 
ocrity. I  brought  several  books  with 
me,  and  read,  I  believe,  a  couple  of 
pages  of  one  without  in  the  least  know- 
ing what  I  read.  Tobacco  was  our 
chief  delight  and  it  was  a  melancholy 
moment  when  we  discovered  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  forest  that  we  had 
come  to  the  end  of  our  double  supply 
of  cigarettes.  It  was  no  consolation, 
but  the  reverse,  to  reflect  that  the  bag 
I  had  despatched  that  morning  on  to 
Paris  from  the  inn  contained  a  packet 
of  Havana  cigarettes  smuggled  a  little 
while  before  across  the  Spanish 
frontier. 

We  had  arranged  to  follow  the  long, 
long  Melun  road  and  there  catch  the 
night  train  to  Paris.  That  Melun  road 
I  never  can  forget.    The  more  we  ad- 
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vanced  the  longer  it  seemed  to  grow.  1 
had  imagined  a  kilometre  to  be  a  small 
affair    and  began  to  regard   it    as  a 
league.     I  had  tramped  that  morning 
since   eight,  and    nine    at    night    still 
found  me  trudging  senselessly  and  din- 
nerless  alongside  of  my    unfortunate 
comrade,  whose   business    it   soon  be- 
came   to  drag    me    like   baggage  sus- 
pended from  his  arm.     There  was  no 
diligence,    no    carriage,   and   the  last 
train  for   Paris    stopped    at  Melun  at 
half-past  ten.       A  quaint  old  peasant 
woman,  holding  two  hideous  little  girls 
by  the  hand,  passed  us  as  I  lay  half 
dead  on  an  edge  of  grass-plot  to  the 
stupefaction  of  Alexandre,  who  saw  no 
way  out  of  the  dilemma,  since  it  was 
physically  impossible  to  carry  me  the 
remaining  five  kilometres.     Alexandre 
is  a  genial  and  courteous  lad,  and  be- 
gan  to  compliment   madame    on    her 
charming  children.       This  led  to  talk, 
and  the  old   woman,   smiling  delight- 
fully,   was    strong  in   her  dissuasion 
against  the  continued  tramp.      It  was 
tempting  Providence,  she  vowed,  and 
we  were  welcome  to  a  rest  in  her  house 
and  a  bowl  of  bouillon.      But  I   was 
bound  to  reach  Paris  that  night,  and 
made  a  gallant,  1  may  say  superhuman 
effort.  By  shutting  my  eyes  and  cling- 
ing to  my  companion's  arm  with  both 
hands  clasped  as  a  stay,  I  was  able  to 
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walk  almost  unconsciously,  for  nesrtj 
four  kilometres.     But  the  fifth  needed 
an  effort  beyond  my  force,  and  I  begu 
to  fear  tetanus.     I  had  no  notion  wbat 
the  mere  projecting  of  one  foot  beyood 
the    other    may     mean,     how    modi 
numbed  pain  it  may   contain.     MoT^ 
ment    became   a    sort    of     nightmare, 
against  which  I  ^ras  not  even  able  to 
cry   out.     Every    power    of    the  body 
seemed  to  come  to  a  standstill,  speedi 
as  well  as  sight,  and  I  was  imperfectly 
conscious  of  being  alive.  What  all  this 
implied  for  poor  Alexandre  may  easilj 
be  guessed,  but  he  bore  himself  as  & 
hero,  neither  impatient  nor  compIaiD- 
ing,  though  mightily  vexed  with  him- 
self for  encouraging  me  to  neglect  tlie 
diligence  of  Barblzon;  the  result  of  my 
defective  knowledge  of  the  length  of  % 
kilometre.    Were  ever  eyes  more  grtrl- 
fled  than  ours  by  sight  of  the  lights  of 
Melun?    Was  ever  the  ugly  protectloa 
of  railway  bridge  and  arch  more  com- 
fortable   assurance    in    the   breathlDg 
fragrance  of  night  than  those  of  that 
station,  as  we  limpingly  approached  it? 
Dinner  was  out  of  the    question,  hut 
there  was  time  for  Alexandre  to  dart 
up  the  town,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  me 
reposing     on     railway    cushions,     for 
bread  and  ham,  which  we  devoured  in 
the  train,  and  midnight   found  us  re- 
stored to  lamplit  and  noisy  Paris. 

Hannah  Lynch, 


MIDNIGHT  BY  THE  SEA. 

Waves  of  the  wild  North  Sea, 
Breaking— breaking— breaking! 

From  the  dumb  agony 
Of  dreams  awakmg, 


How  sweet  within  the  loosened  arms  of  sleep 

To  He  in  silence  deep, 
Lone  listening  to  your  many  throated  roar 

Along  the  caverned  shore 
In  midnight  darkness  breaking— breaking— breaking. 

Noel  Paton. 


m 
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.    .    .    Not  by  eastern  windows  only, 
When  daylight  conies,  comes   in   the 
liffht. 
In   front   the   sun    climbs    slow— how 
slowly! 
But    westward,    look,    the    land    is 
bright. 

A,  H,  Clough, 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  the  slow 
growth  of  moral  influence  in  political 
affairs,  and  the  practical  question  that 
rises  out  of  it  and  haunts  the  mind  of 
every  educated  and  thoughtful  person 
—how  best  to  expedite  and  invigorate 
this  slow  growth. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  is  professedly  ac- 
cepted by  most  of  us  as  furnishing  the 
imperative  rules  and  standards  of  moral 
conduct,  and  that  it  has  been  so  ac- 
cepted in  Europe  for  many  centuries, 
and  setting  over  against  this  fact  the 
prevalent  opinions,  aims  and  standards 
of  action  that  meet  us  everywhere,  in 
any  country,  alike  in  the  language  and 
temper  of  leading  statesmen,  in  the 
tone  of  the  press  and  of  public  opinion, 
in  party  politics,  in  national  policy  and 
in  international  relationships,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  slowness  of  the 
growth. 

As  Christians  we  believe  that  the 
moral  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  tlie 
Mount  are  destined  to  become  the  dom- 
inating influence  in  public  as  in  private 


affairs;  but  as  observers  of  the  preva- 
lent phenomena  of  public  life  we  have 
to  acknowledge  that  amid  many 
doubtful  signs  the  one  thing  which 
stands  out  clearly  in  this  evolutionary 
process  is  that  a  thousand  years  are 
but  as  one  day,  so  slow  is  the  rate  of 
advancement. 

It  might  even  be  maintained,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  while  in 
Christian  countries  and  under  Chris- 
tian influences  individual  morality  has 
risen  as  never  before  or  elsewhere,  pub- 
lic or  political  moral  standards  rose 
more  rapidly  in  Israel  under  the  Old 
Testament  covenant,  and  this  because 
of  the  untiring  insistence  and  emphasis 
with  which  the  great  national  prophets 
preached  the  duty  of  national  right- 
eousness and  kept  the  living  God  before 
the  eyes  and  mind  of  the  people  as  the 
Judge  of  all  national  and  corporate 
life. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there 
stands  before  us  the  plain  fact,  and  it 
is  a  fact  far  too  generally  disregarded 
or  ignored,  that  after  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christian  teaching  and  influence  in 
Europe,  a  great  deal  of  our  public  life, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  although  in 
the  hands  of  Christian  statesmen,  is  to 
ail  practical  intents  and  purposes  still 
carried  on  as  if  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount    had    never   been   spoken,    and 
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only  the  lower  or  selfish  motives  had 
a  rightful  claim  to  exercise  dominion 
in  practical  affairs. 

It  is  not  that  action  and  practice  are 
constantly  falling  short  of  the  ac- 
knowledged and  accepted  standard  of 
ethical  duty.  This  we  should  expect 
to  occur  in  public  as  in  private  mat- 
ters. 

The  point  is  that  honest  and  good 
men  do  not  seem  to  recognize  those 
standards  of  ethical  judgment  which 
they  accept  without  question  in  private 
life,  as  having  the  same  claim  on  their 
allegiance  in  the  arena  of  politics,  or  in 
the  relationships  of  nations.  *'Blind- 
ness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel." 

We  turn,  for  instance,  to  that  sphere 
which  furnishes  the  most  glaring  in- 
stances of  this  strange  inconsistency, 
the  sphere  of  international  politics. 

In  these  w^e  see  how  again  and  again, 
there  is  hardly  more  than  a  thinly 
veiled  pretence  of  any  appeal  to  the 
higher  standards  of  ethical  obligation, 
or  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  terms  in  which  national  or  im- 
perial aims  and  policy  are  defined  and 
the  spirit  in  which  international  affairs 
are  conducted  are  such  as  to  make  it 
only  too  plain  that  the  whole  structure 
of  foreign  politics,  and  also  a  great 
part  of  internal  politics,  are  built  upon 
a  foundation  of  selfishness,  jealousy, 
rivalry,  greed  of  power  and  wealth, 
and  not  upon  any  higher  or  Christian 
basis. 

Thus  twenty-six  centuries  after  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  twenty-three  centuries 
after  Socrates,  and  nineteen  centuries 
after  the  Manifestation  of  Christ,  we 
see,  so  to  speak,  whole  contlnonts  of 
life,  opinion  and  practice,  still  under 
the  dominion  of  that  spirit  of  selfish 
greed  which  St.  Paul  denounced  as 
pleonoxia,  and  held  up  to  view  as  ly- 
ing very  near  to  the  root  of  all  that  is 
vicious  In  human  life. 

By  way  of  illustration  reference 
might  be  made  to  many  contemporary 


events  or  to  events  'veithin  the  memorr 
of  most  of  us;  but  it  may  suffice  u 
note  the  impreflsion  made  by  the  cur- 
rent phenomena  of  public  affairs  on 
some  of  the  great  'writers  and  thinkers. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer*  has  forcibly  re- 
minded us  that  men  seem  to  give  tbeir 
allegiance,  as  It  were,  to  two  religions, 
the  religion  of  amity  and  the  religion 
of  enmity,  for  use  in  different  depart- 
ments of  life  and  conduct.  The  real 
homage  is  paid  in  large  measure,  if  not 
in  the  larger  measure,  to  the  code  dic- 
tated by  enmity. 

From  the  books  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  we  take  our  religion  of  amity. 
Greek  and  Latin  epics  and  histories 
serve  as  gospels  for  our  religion  of  en- 
mity. 

In  the  education  of  our  youth  we  de- 
vote a  small  portion  of  time  to  the  one, 
and  a  large  portion  of  time  to  tite 
other. 

A  priwi  it  might  be  thought  impos- 
sible that  men  should  continue  throu^ 
life  holding  two  doctrines  which  are 
mutually  destructive.  But  this  ability 
to  compromise  between  conflicting  be- 
liefs is  very  remarkable. 

A  boy,  while  growing  up,  acquires  in 
common  with  all  around  him  the  habit 
of  living  by  first  one  and  then  the  other 
of  his  creeds,  as  the  occasion  may  de- 
mand; and  so  great  is   the  x>ower  ot 
custom  that  he  does  this  in  ordinary 
cases  without  any  distinct  feeling  of  In- 
consistency, and  by  the   time  that  be 
reaches   maturity   the    habit    has  been 
established  in  his  life.    So  educated,  be 
will   enlarge   at   one    moment   on  tbe 
need  of  maintaining  the  national  honor, 
and  he  thinks  it  derogatory  or  unpa- 
triotic or  mean  to  arbitrate  about  an 
aggression,   trespass,   or  difference,  in- 
stead of  avenging  it  by  war;  at  another 
moment  he  calls  his  household  together 
and  leads  them  In  the  beautiful  prayer 
in  which  he  asks  God  to  forgive  hi* 

«  study  of  Sociology. 
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trespasses  as  he  forgives  those  that 
trespass  against  him.  That  spirit  which 
he  prays  for  as  a  virtue  on  Sunday,  or 
in  his  home,  he  will  repudiate  aa  a 
vice  or  a  weakness  on  Monday,  In  his 
club  or  In  parliament,  or  ooi  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

Such  is  the  blunt  conclusion  of  our 
greatest  writer  on  sociology,  and  we 
should  find  it  hard  to  confute  his  testi- 
mony. 

Another  distinguished  writer'  has 
said  that  the  key  to  all  rational  esti- 
mate of  European  politics  is  to  recog- 
nize that  the  dominant  factor  in  them 
to-day  is  the  passion  of  national  self- 
assertion,  the  struggle  for  national 
primacy.  For  right  or  wrong  the  great 
nations  are  resolved  to  make  them- 
selves as  big,  as  formidable,  as  exten- 
sive, as  rich  as  science  and  energy  can 
make  them,  or  at  least  to  tolerate  no 
other  nation  bigger  than  themselves. 

For  this  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
almost  everything  at  home  or  abroad, 
their  traditions,  their  safety,  their 
credit  and  almost  their  honor. 

And  we  might  add  to  this  testimony 
that  it  is  this  same  principle  of  selfish 
greed  which  is  mainly  responsible  for 
that  degrading  and  mischievous  influ- 
ence in  English  life  commonly  de- 
scribed as  jingoism,  that  spurious  or 
bastard  patriotism  which  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  ethical  teacher  to  erad- 
icate and  destroy,  planting  in  its  stead 
the  true  progressive  Christian  patriot- 
ism, whose  aim  is  righteousness  and 
goodwill. 

Again,  the  most  distinguished  man  of 
letters  now  engaged  in  English  political 
life  Is  reported  to  have  said  only  the 
other  day,  when  referring  to  the  preva- 
lent sentiment  on  our  South  African 
policy,  that  the  language  of  England 
hardly  affects  to  be  moral  language;  It 
is  the  language  of  pride,  of  mastery,  of 
force,  of  violence,  of  revenge.    And  as 

'  Mr.  F.  Harrl8on  in  Cosmopollfl. 


we  read  the  sentiments  that  pervade  a 
great  portion  of  the  newspaper  press,, 
and  the  language  used  by  some  leading: 
and  representative  men,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  deny  the  essential  truth, 
of  such  criticism.  » 

But  the  specially  noticeable  point 
about  it  in  our  consideration  of  the 
ethical  question  is  that  all  this  language 
seems  to  be  used  in  good  faith  by  men 
who,  while  thus  recognizing,  accepting,, 
and  even  helping  to  propagate  pride- 
and  self-interest  as  the  dominant  mo- 
tives in  public  life,  are  all  the  time  pro- 
fessing obedience  to  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  Gospel,  and  Joining  in  the 
customary  and  special  worship  of  the- 
Christian  Church,  and  this,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, without  any  distinct  feeling 
of  inconsistency. 

Even  an  excellent  Church  dignitary- 
has  been  known  to  hold  that  our  re- 
cent experiences  in  South  Africa  fur- 
nish a  warning   lesson    to    remind  us 
that  we    should   carefully    avoid    all 
sentiment  in  politics;  and  yet  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  are  that  good  Churchman's  daily 
companions  in  his  private  life,  and  he 
would  probably  have  agreed  with  Mr. 
Froude  when  he  said  that  every  gen- 
erous and  living  relation  between  man 
and  man,  or  between  men  and  their 
country,  is  sentiment  and  nothing  else. 
The  subject  being  so  fundamentally 
important,    and    the   perversions   and 
contradictions   of   conventional   public 
sentiment  being   so   Instructive   when 
analyzed,  it  may  not  be  a  work  of  su- 
pererogation to  cite  one  more  witness. 
Mr.  Lecky.  in  his  "Map  of  Life,"  in 
order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  compara- 
tively low  standards  of  conduct  which 
men  are  still  content  to  follow  In  pub- 
lic affairs,  has  set  graphically  before  ns 
two  recent  illustrations,  which  deserve 
to  be  pondered  very  carefully  and  dis- 
passionately. 

Referring  to  what  may  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  meanest  incident  hi  the 
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imodern  political  history  of  England,  he 
.  reminds  us  bow    at   the   close   of  this 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
41  man  holding  the  confidential  position 
^f  Prime  ^linister  of  a  colony,  and  be- 
^g  at  the  same  time  a  Privy  Council- 
lor of  the  Queen,  could  engage  in  a 
conspiracy    for    the    overthrow    of  a 
neighboring   and   friendly   state;   and. 
moreover,   how.  to  carry  out   this  de- 
sign, he   deceived   the    High  Commis- 
sioner, whose  Prime  Minister  he  was. 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry;  how 
he   collected   for    the    conspiracy    an 
armed  force  under  false  pretences,  and 
took  part  in  smuggling  arms  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  rebellion,  made  use  of 
newspapers  under  his  influence  or  con- 
trol, and  spent  large  sums  of  money 
Jn     fomenting    rebellion,    and    finally 
was  implicated  in  the  concoction  of  a 
letter  pretending  to  be  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  women  and  children  whose 
lives  were  In   danger,  a   letter   to   be 
dated  and  issued  at  the  right  moment 
Here    we  see    a    course    of    conduct 
which  in  private  life  would  have  been 
honestly   and   sincerely   reprobated  by 
the  very  man  who  did  all  these  things, 
as  by  the  general  sense  of  the  com- 
munity; but  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to 
the  field  of  politics,  what  happens? 

The  verdict  of  fashionable  society 
condones  it.  and  a  great  part  of  the  na- 
tion follows  suit,  and  even  a  leading 
minister  of  the  Crown  is  found  to  de- 
clare in  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
parently with  the  assent  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  in  all  sincerity,  that  in  all 
these  transactions,  although  the  mam 
had  made  a  gigantic  mistake,  he  had 
done    nothing  affecting   his    personal 

honor. 

In  the  face  of  such  phenomena  one 
is  tempted  to  ask  whether  men's  con- 
ceptions of  personal  honor  are  not  in 
some  danger  of  deteriorating,  and 
whether,  after  all,  we  had  not  better 
hold  on  to  Shakespeare  as  a  safer  guide 
and  Interpreter  when  he  writes: 


Where    great     additions     swell,     aod 

virtue  none. 
It  Is  a  dpopsled  honor. 


Let  us  glance  at  tlie  other  Illustration 
furnished   by    Mr.    Lecky.     Very  few 
massacres   In   history.    ^^    says,    hare 
been  more    gigantic    or    more    clearlj 
traced  to  the  action  of  a  Goveniment 
than    those    perpetrated     by    Turkish 
soldiers    In    our    generation;  and   few 
signs  of  the  low  level  of  public  feelinf 
in  Christendom    are    more    impressive 
than    the    general     indifference    with 
which   these  massacres   were  contem- 
plated In  most  countries,  or  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  sovereijrn   of   one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  civilized    Cliristian 
nations  hastening  to  Constantinople,  so 
soon    after    those    savage     Armenian 
atrocities,  to  clasp  the  band  which  was 
thus    deeply    imbued     with     Chrisiian 
blood,    and    then    proceeding     to    the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where,   amid  scene* 
consecrated  by  the  most  sacred  of  all 
memories,  he   proclaimed    himself  the 
champion  and  the  patron  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

Illustrations  like  these  are  surely  a 
sufficient  proof.  If  proof  were  needed, 
to  show  how  slow  men  are  to  give  an 
undivided  allegiance  to  moral  princi- 
ples in  all  departments  of  life,  and, 
moreover,  how  readily  the  conscience 
becomes  a  conventional  and  purblind 
conscience.'  domesticated  and  living  at 
ease  amid  the  most  glaring  inconsist- 
encies. 

How,  then,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  aw 
we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
standards  of  individual  ethics  are  thus 
applied  so  slowly,  so  fitfully,  so  pa^ 
tlally  and  so  Inconsistently,  in  the  field 
of  political  or  public  life? 

And  the  question  Is  one  to  which  it 
Is  not  altogether  easy  to  give  a  simple 
categorical  answer,  because  the  disloca- 
tion between  private  and  public,  or  In- 

»  Of.  Motley's  University  bermon  on  the 
Pharisees. 
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dividual  and  corporate  standards  of 
Judgment  and  conduct  is  felt  to  be  the 
resultant  of  various  causes. 

In  tlie  first  place  it  is  relevant  to  no* 
tice  that  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  re- 
ligion and  His  apostles  deliberately 
confined  their  teaching  to  personal 
morals. 

Living'  as  they  did  under  a  heathen 
Imperial  government,  which  would 
have  crushed  them  without  mercy  had 
they  been  suspected  of  any  political  or 
revolutionary  aim,  they  left  the  politi- 
cal world  severely  alone,  content  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  new  principles  and  a 
new  spirit  in  individual  hearts. 

And  this  attitude  of  tlie  Saviour  and 
His  immediate  followers  towards  all 
that  concerned  the  corporate  or  politi- 
cal life  of  the  comunity,  while  they 
rendered  to  Caesar  without  question  or 
criticism  the  things  that  were  recog- 
nized as  Caesar's,  has  doubtless  exer- 
cised a  continuous  infiuence  on  sue- 
cei*ding  generations,  tending  to  deter 
men  from  bringing  the  higher  moral 
standards  of  the  Gospel  teaching  di- 
rectly and  unreservedly  to  bear  upon 
the  conduct  of  public  or  State  affairs, 
and  so  leaving  a  great  portion  of  our 
public  opinion  and  activities  in  these 
departments  of  life  still  outside  the 
pale  of  Christian  ethics. 

Following  upon  this,  and  in  some  de- 
gree as  a  conseciuence  of  it,  we  may 
note  the  prevalent  lack  of  any  system- 
atic training  of  the  young  in  the  right 
application  of  moral  principles  to  the 
details  of  their  public  life. 

We  are  indeed  so  far  from  adequately 
recognizing  the  duty  of  giving  such 
training  that  there  still  survives  in  or- 
dinary society  a  very  general  prejudice 
to  the  effect  that  a  religious  teacher 
should  confine  himself  to  what  are 
called  religious  matters,  and  abstain 
from  all  political  teaching,  as  if  politi- 
cal morality  might  safely  be  left  to 
grow  of  itself. 

«  Cf.  Ooldwln  Smith  on  American  Slavery. 


Thus,  throughout  our  whole  educff- 
tional  system  we  find  very  little  sys- 
tematic training  in  the  morals  of  citi- 
zenship. 

In  other  subjects  it  is  recognized 
that  the  young  must  be  trained  and 
disciplined  for  the  work  of  their  prac- 
tical life  by  systematic  daily  lessoms; 
repeated  and  learnt  again  and  again — 
de-cic*  repetita  docent;  but  we  act  as  if 
our  social  and  political  morals  were  ex- 
pected to  grow  without  any  such  daily 
watering  and  tending;  and  the  result  is 
an  attenuated  or  arrested  moral  growth 
such  as  may  be  constantly  observed  ia 
pofitical  action,  temper  and  opinion; 
and  rememl)ering  how  deep-rooted  and 
tenacious  of  life  are  selfish  motives 
and  traditional,  conventional  and  old- 
world  ideas,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  a  very  dif- 
ferent result  until  we  take  more  pains 
to  secure  it. 

"But  the  most  fundamental  reason 
why  a  late  or  slow  growth  in  corporate 
morality  was  to  be  expected  is.  that  all 
real  moral  progress  Is  from  the  individ- 
ual heart  outwards,  and  consequently 
corporate  advance  has  to  wait  upon  in- 
dividual advance. 

Thus  the  tide  of  moral  advancement 
first  of  all  uplifts  the  individual,  and 
then  the  family,  and  after  that  the  tri- 
bal, the  national  and  the  international 
conscienc*e. 

National  and  international  morality 
are  thus  seen  to  lie  on  the  outermost 
fringe  of  moral  influence,  and  they  rise 
in  consequence  very  slowly. 

In  this  slow  uprising,  amid  the  strug- 
gle of  contending  forces,  we  find,  aa 
we  have  seen  in  the  instances  already 
quoted,  compromise  and  lax  Judgments 
prevailing  in  public  affairs  with  regard 
to  matters  in  which  no  compromise  and 
no  such  Judgments  wouid  be  tolerated 
in  private  personal  relationships. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  after  all  our 
centuries  of  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ing, with  all  the  treasures  of  ancient 
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and  modem  thong*ht  in  our  hands,  all 
the  great  examples  before  our  eyes, 
and  all  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the 
ages  in  our  ears,  what  may  l)e  called 
the  moral  conscience  of  nations  is  still 
In  a  very  rudimentary  condition. 

States,  as  represented  by  the  policy 
and  action  of  rulers,  diplomatists  and 
statesmen,  and  by  ordinary  public 
opinion,  are  still  Influenced  and  di- 
rected in  the  main  by  the  instincts  of 
self-preservation  and  self-interest,  and 
all  the  kindred  selfish  motives;  though 
we  recognize  with  thankfulness  the 
constantly  growing  signs  that  the 
higher  life  steadily  advances  in  sfite 
of  every  drawback. 

For    while    the    tired   waves,   slowly 
breaking, 
Seem  scarce  one  painful  inch  to  gain. 
Far   back,   through    creek    and    inlet 
making, 
Ck>me8  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

This  brings  us  to  the  practical  and 
final  consideration,  how  we  may  best 
hope  to  facilitate  or  expedite  this  prog- 
ress; and  our  thoughts  naturally  turn 
in  this  connection,  first  of  all  to  the 
influence  of  religious  teaching,  and 
next  to  systematic  training  of  the 
young  in  the  ethics  of  citizenship,  and 
to  the  aid  which  may  be  given  by 
ethical  societies. 

What  religious  teachers  and  leaders 
may  perhaps  be  said  specially  to  need 
In  a  time  of  settled  and  conventional 
religion,  is  to  realize  their  prophetic 
ofllce  more  clearly  and  more  fully  than 
is  commonly  done. 

In  the  midst  of  a  highly  conventional 
society  it  is  only  too  easy  to  forget  that 
the  true  ofllce  of  the  religious  preacher 
Is  to  stand  forth  as  the  messenger  and 
interpreter  of  Divine  Law  in  its  appli- 
cation to  all  contemporary  activities 
and  relationships,  to  be  a  preacher  of 
both  individual  and  national  righteous- 
ness, like  Amos,  Micah,  or  Isaiah,  im- 
pressing   always    the   ancient  text:— 


"That  which  is  altogether  Just  shalt 
thou  do,  that  thou  mayest  live/'  and 
to  inspire  and  lead  men  to  apply  that 
rule  to  their  daily  public  life,  as  sug- 
gested, for  instance.  In  the  fine  words 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  said,  '*That 
which  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  po- 
litically right" 

Moreover,  the  prophet  is  needed  in 
every  age,  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  through  inspiring  and  uplift- 
ing personalities  of  the  prophetic  type 
tfaAt  every  great  forward  movement  in 
human  history  Is  eet  going  and  sus- 
tained. Again  and  again,  as  we  read 
the  record  of  human  advancement,  we 
are  moved  to  say,  "See  how  a  great 
prophet  has  risen  up  among  men,  and 
God  has  visited  His  people,"  and  there- 
fore  it  is  that  teachers  of  rellgioii  are 
especially  called  upon  to  cultiyate  the 
prophetic  ofllce  of  the  Church  of  God 
in  regard  to  all  the  various  departments 
of  the  common  life. 

This  view,  when  simply  stated  in 
general  terms,  meets  with  general  ac- 
ceptance and  is  even  commended  and 
applauded;  but  when  we  endeavor  to 
carry  it  into  practice  in  public  affairs 
it  is  apt  to  meet  with  a  different  recep- 
tion. 

The  prophet,  or  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, claiming  to  base  his  exhortations 
or  protests  on  Divine  Law,  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  a  popular  character. 

The  opportunist,  whether  in  Church 
or  State,  does  not  like  his  utterances. 
The  man  of  prophetic  conviction  and 
courage  is  apt  to  be  Jeered  at  as  a  ped- 
ant or  a  prig,  or  an  impractical  phi- 
losopher, or  a  sentimental  philanthro- 
pist; and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
men  of  this  type,  and  not  the  oppor- 
tunists, are  and  have  always  been  the 
true  salt  of  their  society,  or  rather  let 
us  say  they  are  the  Promethean  torch- 
bearers,  who  bring  fresh  gifts  of  Di- 
vine flre  into  the  life  of  men,  genera- 
tion by  generation. 

But,  to  pass  on  to  the  next  point  re- 
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ferred  to  above,  we  also  need  much 
more  systematic  teaching  of  ethics  In 
their  application  to  citizenship.  It  is  a 
very  long  time  since  the  Greek  philos- 
opher said  avOpunroi  4^wru  irokirixov 
(toov— °^fl^  is  by  nature  a  social  crea- 
ture—and yet  our  social  and  political 
ethics  are  still  in  practice  quite  rudi- 
mentary. 

There  is.  it  might  be  alleged,  hardly 
a  school  in  England,  including  even 
Eton  itself,  which  has  been  for  so 
many  generations  the  great  nursery  of 
our  public  men,  in  which  we  could  find 
any  adequate  manual  setting  forth  in 
detail  the  principles  of  social  and  polit- 
ical ethics  in  regular  and  general  use, 
or  any  systematic  course  of  Instruction 
in  such  subjects  given  and  enforced 
with  the  needful  reiteration  through- 
out the  growing,  impressible,  character- 
forming  years  of  early  life. 

A  man  of  large  and  varied  practical 
experience,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of 
rare  prophetic  insight  and  high  enthusi- 
asm. Dr.  Paton,  of  Nottingham,  feeling 
this  need  of  greater  attention  to  higher 
ethical  training,  has  within  the  last 
year  or  two  pressed  on  some  of  those 
charged  with  the  education  given  in 
elementary  schools  (and  the  need  Is 
quite  as  great  in  higher  schools),  the 
duty  of  doing  more  than  is  systemati- 
cally done  to  touch  the  imagination 
and  the  emotions  of  the  young  In  re- 
gard to  all  the  nobler  elements  of  life 
and  character. 

He  would  have,  for  Inatance,  in 
every  elementary  school,  what  he  calls 
a  Boys'  Guild  of  Honor,  in  which  the 
chief  elements  of  high  character,  such 
as  courage,  truth,  self-command,  pu- 
rity, generosity,  chivalry,  public  spirit, 
should  be  systematically  set  before  the 
boys  and  impressed  on  them  as  ele- 
ments of  life  in  which  they  should  re- 
joice and  strive  to  excel. 

"In  addition  to  the  religious  teach- 
ing," he  says.  "I  desire  to  see  much 
more  direct  and  emphatic  moral  teach- 


ing of  the  best  kind  in  our  schools. 
Such  teaching  should  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination and  the  feelings,  which  are 
the  great  factors  of  conduct,  and 
should  deal  with  the  actual  relations  of 
life  at  home,  in  work.  In  companion- 
ship and  In  all  civic  relationships." 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  very 
suggestive  and  noble  efforts  of  Mr.  G. 
F.  Watts,  R.A.,  and  all  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  routine  of  our  school 
education  in  any  grade  of  school  will 
agree  that  such  suggestions  and  efforts 
are,  to  say  the  least,  very  opportune. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  urged  that 
we  need  in  all  the  chief  centres  of  our 
national  life  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
influence  of  ethical  societies. 

The  function  of  such  a  society  is  two- 
fold. It  acts  as  a  school  of  study  for 
the  select  few,  who  thus  do  something 
to  keep  alive  and  bright  the  sacred  fire 
of  ethical  Illumlnaition  and  advance- 
ment But  the  needs  of  the  nation  ask 
of  us  a  great  deal  more  than  this. 

If  such  societies  are  really  to  fulfil 
their  mission,  they  must,  like  Socrates, 
carry  their  teaching  into  the  market- 
place, 80  as  to  make  it  heard  and  make 
its  power  felt  in  all  the  practical  ac- 
tivities of  the  national  life. 

In  proportion  to  our  need  amid  the 
blinding,  traditional,  materialistic  and 
selfish  infiuences  that  are  continually 
acting  on  men,  in  a  complex  industrial 
and  commercial  civilisation,  is  the 
greatness  of  the  benefit  which  such  so- 
cieties may  bestow  upon  the  commu- 
nity; and  it  may  be  taken  as  beyond 
question  that  one  of  our  special  needs 
is  a  far  more  systematic  propaganda  of 
social  and  political  ethics,  a  propa- 
ganda led,  informed,  directed  by  a 
central  ethical  association,  with  its  ac- 
tive local  branches  in  all  the  great 
centres  of  provincial  life;  and  all  of 
them  making  it  their  aim  to  Inspire  the 
teaching  of  the  young,  to  supply  suit- 
able manuals,  of  instruction,  to  leaven 
public  opinion,  especially  the  opinion  of 
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all  bodies  of  teachers,  and  so  to  help  us 
a  little  nearer  to  that  better  day,  when 
the  highest  ideals    of  ethical    conduct 

Tbe  Nineteentb  Century. 


shall  have  become  the  dominant  forces 
in  both  private  and  public  affairs. 

J.  Hereford. 


THE  TCHELOPECK  WOODS.* 


1. 


In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of  June, 
187C— the  day  in  which  BotefTs  band 
of  rebels*  was  routed  at  "VoU,"  in  the 
mountains,  near  Vratza,  and  BoteflT  him- 
self fell  pierced  by  a  bullet  of  the  Cir- 
cassian horde,  commanded  by  the  fierce 
DJambalaz— on   the   left   bank    of  the 
river  Iskre,  opposite  the  village  Luti- 
brod,  were  sitting  a  company  of  women. 
They  were  from  Lutibrod,   and   were 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  cross  the  river 
by  means  of  the  only  boat  there.    The 
greater  part  of  them  knew  very  little 
of  what  was  going  on  Just  then,  and, 
some  of  them  did  not  care  to  know. 
The  constant  roving  of  the  Bashi-ba- 
zouks  for  the  last  two  days  on  the  other 
side  of  Vratza  did  not  concern  them  at 
all,   and   they  continued   to  attend   to 
their  field  labor.  They  were  all  women, 
for  the  men  did  not  care  to  hazard  their 
lives.    Although  the  theatre  of  the  bat- 
tles between   the   insurgents   and   the 
Circassians  was  comparatively  far  from 
Lutibrod,  the  rumor  had  caused  great 
anxiety  there  also,  having  set  on  the 
qui  Vive  all  the  male  inhabitants.    This 
very  day  a  few  Turkish  soldiers  had 
gone  into  the  village  in  order  to  lay 
hands  upon  suspicious  persons;  there 
were  also  soldiers  stationed  at  one  of 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  inspect  the 
passengers  that  went  and  came  across 


the  river.  At  this  hour  the  boat  was 
on  the  other  side  and  the  women  waited 
with  patience  its  return  to  take  them 
over.  At  last  it  came.  The  boatman— 
a  Lutibrod  peasant  hired  by  the  village 
—touched  with  his  only  oar  the  bottom 
of  the  river  in  order  to  fix  the  boat  to 
the  bank,  and  shouted  to  the  women: 

"Come  on,  hurry  up  I" 

This  very  moment  two  mounted  po- 
licemen appeared  on  the  road  from 
Vratza,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  bank  they  dismounted  from  their 
horses  and  pushed  aside  the  women 
who  w^ere  about  to  jump  into  the  boat. 
One  of  these  policemen,  a  stout,  elderly 
Turk,  cracked  his  whip  and  swore  at 
them. 

"Back,  ye  infidel  swine  I    Get  awayl'* 

The  women  shrank  back,  willing  to 
wait  again. 

"Get  away  from  here!''  yelled  the 
other  policeman,  rushing  forward  to 
scourge  them  with  his  whip.  But  they 
shrieked  and  ran  away. 

Meanwhile  the  boatman  took  hold  of 
the  reins  and  led  the  horses  into  tbe 
boat.  One  of  the  policemen,  both  of 
whom  followed  the  horses  in.  turned 
angrily  toward  him  and  said: 

"No  dog  shall  you  receive  in  this 
boat."  While  to  the  women  ho  beck- 
oned to  depart  at  once. 

At  the  sight  of  this  the  poor  women, 
all  broken  down,  started  back  toward 


*  Translated  from  the  Bulgarian  for  The  Living 
Age  by  D.  S.  R. 

I  Chrlsto  Boteff  was  the  leader  of  the  band  of 
insurgents  that  crossed  the  Danube  lu  1876  from 


Roumania  to  Bulgaria  at  Kouzloadoj.  with  tb^ 
purpose  of  arousing  the  Bulgarians  to  a  geoenl 
insurrection  against  the  tyrannical  gOTemmeAt 
of  the  Turks. 
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Mezdra,  passing  through     the    wheat- 
fields. 

"Walt,  please  wait!"  cried  out  a  peas- 
ant woman,  who  was  coming  from 
Tchelopeck,  running  fast  toward  the 
boat. 

The  policemen  looked  at  her. 
"What    do   you    want?"    asked    the 
stouter  one,  in  the  Bulgarian  language. 

She  was  about  fifty  years  old,  tall, 
bony  and  lean.  In  her  arms  she  was 
carrying  a  child  wrapped  up  in  a  torn 
blanket. 

"Let  me  cross  over!  Please  do!  God 
give  you  health— to  you  and  to  your 
children:*' 

"Is  it  you,  Elietza?*  Ah!  you  ghiaour 
(infidel)  :•• 

He  recognized  her,  for  she  had  baked 
pies  for  him  at  Tchelopeck. 

'*Yes.  it*s  I,  Hadji  Hassan  Agha. 
Please  let  me  cross  over  for  this  child's 
sake." 

"Whereto' are  you  taking  this  worm?" 

**This  is  my  grandson.  His  mother 
is  dead;  he  is  sick,  and  I  am  going  to 
the  monastery." 

"What  will  you  do  there?" 

"I  want  the  priest  to  read  to  him  for 
his  health,"  spoke  the  woman  in  a  be- 
seeching voice,  and  extremely  fright- 
ened. 

Hadji  Hassan  Agha  and  his  compan- 
ion took  their  seats  in  the  boat,  while 
the  boatman  reached  for  the  oar. 

**For  God's  sake,  please  do  me  this 
kindness;  think  that  you,  too,  have 
children!      I  shall  pi*ay  for  you,  also!" 

The  Turk  meditated,  then  spoke, 
scornfully: 

"Come  on.  get  In.  you  donkey." 

The  woman  jumped  quickly  into  the 
boat  and  sat  down  beside  the  boatman. 
The  latter  turned  the  boat  around  and 
it  fioated  away  over  the  turbid  waters 
of  the  Iskre,  which  had  lately,  from 
the   heavy   rains,    spread   considerably 


*  Elletza  means  wife  of  Ella— the  Balsarlao  for 


over  the  fields.  The  evening  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  was  about  to  hide  Itself 
behind  the  hills,  made  the  river  appear 
like  a  large  silver  belt. 


II. 


The  poor  Tchelopeck  woman  doubled 
her  speed.  The  sooiner  she  reached  the 
monastery  the  better,  she  thought.  On 
her  bosom  lay,  half-dead,  her  two-year- 
old  grandson— an  orphan,  who  had  been 
taken  ill  two  weeks  before.  During  the 
last  two  days  the  child  was  sinking 
very  rapidly.  Old  women's  medicines, 
all  kinds  of  sorceries  and  the  physician 
even  could  not  help  him.  The  village 
priest  read  to  him;  that  also  had  no 
efTect.  Her  only  hope  now  was  in  the 
Holy  Virgin.  "The  child  must  be  tak- 
en to  the  monastery."  That  is  what 
all  the  women  of  the  villas  told  her. 
W'hen  she  looked  at  the  child  in  the 
afternoon,  she  became  very  much 
alarmed;  it  looked  as  if  it  were  dead. 

"Quick,"  said  she;  "may  the  Holy 
Virgin  give  him  help!" 

So,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  she 
started  at  once  for  the  Tchereplck  mon- 
astery called  "The  Holy  Virgin." 

Before  crossing  the  river,  while  she 
was  hurrying  through  the  woods,  down 
toward  the  Iskre,  a  young  man  peeped 
from  among  the  oak  trees,  and  then 
walked  toward  her.  He  was  dressed 
in  strange  tight  clothes  with  laces  on 
the  breast  and  carried  a  rifle  in  his 
hand.    His  face  was  pale  and  languid. 

"Bread,  please!  I  am  dying  with 
hunger!"  said  he,  standing  before  her. 
She  understood  the  matter  at  once. 
"He  must  be  one  of  those  pursued  by 
the  police!  Lord  God!"  whispered 
Elietza  to  herself,  utterly  frightened. 
She  looked  into  her  bag:  but  she  had 
forgotten  to  put  bread  into  it.  There 
were  only  a  few  dry  crusts  in  its  bot- 
tom.   She  handed  them  to  him  at  once. 

"Grandma,  could  I  hide  in  this  vil- 
lage?" 
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But  how  could  he  hide  in  Tchelo* 
peclt?  There  is  fire  there  now— he  will 
be  delivered  to  the  Turks.  And  with 
this  uniform  on! 

"No,  my  son,  jt  is  impossible!*' 

Thus  she  spoke  to  him  as  she  gazed 
pitifully  at  his  weary  countenance,  on 
which  despair  revealed  itself.  She 
pondered  a  little,  and  then  said: 

"Hide  yourself,  my  son,  for  the  pres- 
ent, in  this  wood,  and  wait  for  me 
around  hero  until  to-night.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  be  seen  if  you  enter  the  vil- 
lage now.  I  will  bring  you  some  bread 
and  possibly  clothes;  these  won't  do. 
We  are  Christians." 

The  worn  face  of  the  young  man 
gleamed  with  hope. 

"I  shall  wait  for  you,  grandma;  go, 
grandma,  I  thank  you!  .  .  ."  And 
she  saw  him  limp  away  into  the  depth 
of  the  woods.  Her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  She  hurried  down  the  hill 
meditating  on  what  she  had  encoun- 
tered. 

"I  must  do  something  for  this  miser- 
able creature!  What  was  he!  Maybe 
God  will  have  mercy  on  me  and  grant 
life  to  the  child.  The  Holy  Virgin  only 
help  me  reach  the  monastery.  Dear 
God,  protect  him;  he  is  a  Bulgarian, 
who  has  come  forth  to  sacrifice  his  life 
and  all  for  the  Christian  faith." 

She  decided  to  tell  everything  to  the 
abbot  of  the  monastery,  a  kind-hearted 
old  man;  also  to  take  some  bread  and 
peasant  clothes,  and  start  back  as  soon 
as  possible,  without  staying  over  night, 
so  as  to  meet  the  wandering  refugee  in 
the  dark.  And  now  she  doubled  her 
speed  to  save,  if  God  willed  It,  two 
lives. 

III. 

The  night's  dark  veil  was  already 
spreading  Itself  over  the  Tcherepick 
monastery.  The  gorge  of  the  Iskre 
kept  cautious  silence  under  the  starry 
heavens;  the  river,  sad  and  lonely,  waa 


babbling  down  the  valley  beside  the 
monastery,  losing  Itself  In  the  creek 
between  the  lofty  precipices.  On  the 
opposite  side  stood  t^e  rocky  walls, 
hollowed  here  and  there  with  caves, 
dark  and  dreary.  Firm  obelisks,  on 
whose  summits  the  eagles  drowsed  in 
their  nests,  towered  far  np  in  the  skies. 

The  monastery  slept  calm  and  deso- 
late. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  knock 
on  Its  gate.  The  dogs  began  to  bark 
Another  knock,  and  still  another. 

The  servant  went  out,  followed  by  a 
monk,  who  came  out  from  his  cell 
without  having  on  his  robe  and  mitre. 

"John,  who  is  knocking?"  asked  the 
monk,  who  stood  perplexed  by  the  fence 
on  which  black  monastery  clothes  were 
hanging. 

The  knocking  continued.  The  monk 
gave  a  sign  to  the  dogs  to  stop  their 
barking,  axid  said: 

"It  must  be  some  of  tho8e!  What 
shall  we  do  now?  I  won't  let  a  single 
soul  get  in!  Besides,  the  abbot  is  not 
here  .  .  .  wait,  John,  ask  first!" 

"Who's  there?"  inquired  the  servant 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  then  listened  for 
nn  answer. 

"I  guess  it's  a  woman  knocking." 
said  he,  at  last 

"How  can  it  be?  A  woman  at  this 
hour!  It  must  be  either  some  of  *tho$f' 
or  Turks  .  .  .  but  Turks  for  certain. 
They  will  slay  us  to-night  They  have 
come  here  to  search  ...  but  there  is 
nothing  here  ...  I  have  let  no  one 
get  in  here  .  .  .  May  God  have  mercy 
on  us." 

The  voice  from  outside  was  heard 
once  more. 

"'Tis  a  woman  calling,"  repeated 
the  servant    "Who  are  you?" 

"Grandma  Elietza,  John,  from  Tcheio- 
peck,  open  .  .  «  oh!  .  .  ." 

*Are  you  alone?"  asked  the  servant 

'Alone  with  my  grandson,  John, 
please  open!" 

"See  that  there  be  no  treachery,"  said 
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Father  Ephtimey,  turning  toward  the 
servant.  John,  somewhat  encouraged, 
neared  the  gate  and  looked  through  a 
crack.  As  soon  as  the  monk  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  woman  knocking, 
and  that  there  was  no  one  else,  he  bade 
John  unlock  the  gate.  It  was  opened, 
and  In  came  the  wonuin.  Without  the 
slightest  delay  it  was  securely  locked 
again. 

"What  on  earth  brings  you  here  at 
this  late  hour,  Elietza,"  asked  the 
monk,  in  an  angry  tone. 

'*The  child  is  sick,  dangerously  ill. 
.  .  .  Where  is  the  abbot?" 

"He  is  in  the  city.  What  do  you 
want  of  him?" 

"To  read  to  the  child.  .  .  .  But  now? 
.  .  .  You  read." 

"But  what  can  I  do  for  it  at  mid- 
night, when  it  is  sick,"  murmured  the 
monk,  still  angry. 

"Yes,  it  is  true  that  you  cannot  do 
anything,  but  God  can." 

"Go  to  sleep  now,  and  wait  till  to 
morrow.  ..." 

But  the  woman  besought  him  ur- 
gently. She  was  stubborn  in  her  per- 
sistence. Who  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen before  to  morrow?  The  child  is 
very  badly  off;  illness  waits  not  Only 
God  can  help.  She  was  ready  to  pay 
the  dues. 

"You  are  crazy  to  make  us  open  the 
gate  at  midnight,  when  insurgents  are 
liable  to  get  in.  The  Turks  pursue 
them,  and  who  will  suffer  for  all  that 
but  the  monastery!" 

As  he  was  muttering  these  words  he 
entered   his   cell   and   soon   came   out 
with  his  robe  on.  but  nothing  on  his 
head. 
"Come!" 

The  woman  followed  him  Into  the 
chapel,  which  was  entirely  dark.  He 
lit  the  waxlight  which  he  held  In  his 
hand,  and  then  taking  the  prayer-book 
said: 
"Bring  the  sick  herel" 
The   woman   took   the   child   to   the 


light  and  uncovered  its  face.    It  was 
as  pale  as  wax. 

"But  it  is  dead,"  said  the  monk. 

The  little  eyes,  so  deeply  sunk, 
opened,  sparkling  at  the  meagre  light, 
as  if  to  refute  the  words  of  the  monk. 

The  latter  muttered,  impatiently,  the 
prayers  for  health,  made  the  cross  on 
the  child  and  closed  the  book.  The 
woman  kiesed  his  hand,  leaving  in  it 
two  piasters  (eight  cents). 

"If  it  is  written  to  live,  he  Bhall  live. 
.  .  .  Now,  go  and  sleep  outside,"  said 
the  monk,  as  he  started  with  the  little 
waxlight  in  his  hand  to  go  to  his  cell. 

"Wait,  Father  Ephtimey,"  .  .  .  said 
the  woman,  in  a  wavering  tone.  He 
turned  round  and  grumbled. 

"Anything  more?"  The  wonuin  low- 
ered her  voice  and  spoke: 

"There  is  one  more  thing  to  disclose 
to  you  .  .  .we  are  Christians."  .  .  .The 
monk  became  furious. 

"What  have  you  to  communicate,  and 
what  about  being  Christians?  Go  out 
go  to  sleep;  we  must  not  let  the  light 
bum;  some  of  ^thoat?  from  the  top 
there  may  see  it,  and  come  down  to 
make  us  a  visit" 

The  monk  meant  the  insurgents,  and 
the  woman  understood  so.  There  was 
anxiety  on  her  face  and  her  voice  trem- 
bled. 

"Be  not  afraid,  Father  Ephtimey,  no- 
body will  come  .  .  ."  Then,  in  a  still 
more  mysterious  manner,  and  changing 
her  tone  to  a  whisper,  she  commenced: 

"As  I  was  coming  from  the  village, 
there  in  the  woods  ...  in  our  woods" 
.  .  .  Fear  and  anger  were  on  the  face 
of  the  monk.  He  understood  that  this 
woman  wished  to  tell  him  something 
dangerous,  and  he  cried  out: 

"I  don't  wish  to  hear  anything,  nor 
to  have  you  tell  me  anything.  What 
you  know,  let  it  stay  with  you.  Or. 
have  you  come  here  to  set  the  monas- 
tery on  fire?" 

The  woman  was  about  to  continue, 
but  at   this  rude   answer   her   words 
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-Stopped  in  her  throat;  she  walked  dis- 
appointedly after  the  enraged  monk, 
who  blew  out  the  light  and  went  out 
into  the  yard. 

**But  1  am  not  going  to  sleep  here, 
said  the  woman. 

The  monk  looked  at  her  amazed. 

•*But— " 

"I  am  going  off,  right  away  .  .  . 

**You  are  crazy!" 

•*Crazy  or  not,  I  am  going.  Work 
will  be  waiting  for  me  to  morrow  at 
daybreak.  Give  me  some  bread  and  I 
go  ...  I  am  hungry  .  .  ." 

**Bread,  as  much  as  you  wish.  .  .  . 
Give  it  to  her.  John  .  .  .  But  the  gate 
shall  not  be  opened  again  to-night." 

The  woman,  however,  insisted  upon 
going.  The  monk  was  indignant,  for 
indeed  it  was  dangerous  to  open  the 
gate  again.  Wicked  men  might  get  in. 
Who  knows  what  might  happen?  .  .  . 
Tlieu  it  came  into  his  mind  that 
this  woman  had  seen  and  met 
*'tho8c"  and  that  this  very  thing  might 
expose  the  monastery  to  peril,  should 
the  Turks  tind  it  out  "No,  it  is  better 
to  get  rid  of  her,  we  shall  be  better  off 
without  her  .  .  ." 

As  soon  as  he  thought  of  this  he  let 
her  go. 

"Well,  go,"  said  he. 

The  woman  laid  the  child  by  the 
fence,  put  in  her  bag  the  loaf  of  bread 
which  John  brought  to  her,  took  the 
child  again  in  her  arms,  and  off  she 
went.  The  door  was  closed  and  locked 
after  her. 


IV. 


Grandma  Elietza  set  out  in  the  night 
to  reach  the  spot  where  the  famishing 
rebel  was  waiting  for  her.  She  had 
felt  extremely  embarrassed  before  the 
vehement  monk,  who  represented  the 
absent  abbot;  she  dared  not,  she  could 
not  advise  with  him.  Climbing  the 
cliff,  which  was  behind  the  monastery, 
she  got  into  the  road  that  crept  over 


the  abyss,  between  whose  granite  walls 
the  river  continued  its  course.  The 
stars  above  revealed  to  her  the  shapes 
of  the  c^posite  hills  and  ridges,  solemn 
In  the  daytime,  wrathful  and  malignant 
now.  To  the  troubled  soul  of  Elietza 
everything  appeared  ill-omened.  When 
she  reached  the  large  elm-tree  on  the 
top,  she  sat  down  on  the  cold  gronnd 
to  meditate  rather  than  to  rest.  The 
lonely  summits  were  slumbering  on; 
grave  silence  dominated  everything 
around;  only  the  Iskre  was  heard  mur- 
muring away  down  somewhere  in  the 

■ 

abyss,  in  which  the  domes  and  the 
esives  of  the  monastery  concealed  them- 
selves, without  sending  forth  a  single 
guiding  light  From  the  right  came  the 
barking  of  the  Lutibrod  dogs.  .She 
rose  up,  but  not  to  take  the  road  that 
led  directly  to  the  village.  She  passed 
on  the  left  side  of  it  by  the  banks  of 
the  ravine,  and  ran  down  through  the 
wheat-fields.  She  was  already  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  itself.  The  boat, 
God  be  praised!  was  there.  Eleitza 
entered  the  cottage  of  the  boatman  to 
wake  him.  But  there  was  nobody  in 
it  It  seems  he  was  afraid  to  sleep 
there  that  night.  She  wondered  what 
to  do,  and  went  to  where  the  boat  lav. 
The  Iskre  was  boisterous.  She  gaz»Ml 
at  the  reflection  of  its  dark  waves  and 
she  shuddered!  What  was  she  to  do? 
She  would  not  even  think  of  waiting  till 
the  morning,  although  the  cocks  had 
already  begun  to  crow.  But  what  else 
could  she  do?  Nothing  but  to  try  to 
cross  over  by  herself.  She  had  seen 
the  boatman  row  .  .  .  but  that  seemed 
dangerous  to  her,  and  yet  there  was  no 
choice  left  to  her,  if  she  wished  to  find 
the  young  man  who  was  waiting 
in  the  woods,  almost  starved  to 
death  and  in  great  trouble  and  fear. 
So  she  laid  the  child  on  the  sand  and 
stooped  down  to  unfasten  the  chain  of 
the  boat  from  the  large  stake,  to  which 
it  was  usually  tied.  Another  diMp- 
pointment!   The   chain    was   not  only 
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fastened  but  also  locked  to  the  stake  with 
a  padlock.    The  Turks  had  done  this 
in  order  to  prevent  any  crossing  during 
the  night.    She  stood  up  appalled.    The 
cocks  began  to  crow  oftener  at  Lutl- 
brod.    The  eastern  sky  gave  all  the  In- 
dications of  dawning.    It  would  soon 
be   day.    She   sighed   in   despair,   and 
made  a  great  effort  to  break  either  the 
chain  or  the  lock.    But  that  was  far 
from   possible.    She   raised   herself  up 
pantln&  and  sighing  hopelessly.    All  at 
Qut-e  she  stooped  again— for  the  third 
time— and  seized  the  stake  with  both 
hands,  now   meaning  to  draw  It  out. 
The  stake  had  stood  there  for  years, 
driven  down  deep  into  the  ground  as  if 
fastened  with  nails.    She  doubled,  she 
trebled  her  force;  her  sinewy  peasant 
arms  stretched  out;  the  muscles  became 
of  Iron  force;  her  bones  cracked  from 
straining   and   warm   sweat  began   to 
drop  down  her  cheeks.      Panting,  fa- 
tigued, as  if  she  had  sawed  a  whole 
cart  of  wood,   she  raised  herself  up, 
breathed    once    or    twice    and     then 
clutched  the  stake  again.    Once  again, 
with  renewed  efTorts  and  greater  zeal, 
she  doubled  up.  going  around  It  and 
pulling  with  all   her   might.    Her  old 
chest  breathed   aloud,   her   feet   sank 
deep  in  the  sand,  and  only  after  a  ter- 
rible half-hour's  struggle  the  hole  be- 
came larger,  and  the  stake  moved.  At 
last  she  pulled  it  out  and  dropped  it  on 
the  sand.    The  chain  rang  dully  In  the 
silence. 

Eleltza,  gasping  for  breath,  threw 
herself  on  the  sand  entirely  exhausted. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  with  Eleltza. 
the  child  and  the  stake  in  it,  floated 
triumphantly  over  the  muddy  waves. 


Y. 


Right  here  the  Iskre,  coming  out 
from  the  cafion,  spreads  Itself  widely 
and  flows  between  level  banks.  The 
boat,  which  floated  down  the  stream, 
disobedient  to  the  oar  so  unskilfully 


managed  by  the  woman,  soon  passed  Its 
destination.  Yet  Eleltza*s  only  anxiety 
was  to  prevent  It  from  touching  the 
same  bank  from  which  It  had  Just 
started.  Finally,  a  current  drifted 
It  to  the  other  side  and  she  landed, 
holding  the  child  carefully  in  her  arms. 
Losing  no  time  she  started  up  the  hill 
toward  the  woods,  which  she  soon 
entered.  She  proceeded  toward  the 
spot  where  she  had  met  the  insurgent 
She  had  not  gone  in  very  far,  when  all 
at  once  she  noticed  a  man's  shadow 
moving  among  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
She  recognized  him.  It  was  he  already 
standing  before  her. 

**Good  evening,  young  man;  help 
yourself!"  And,  taking  the  bread  out 
of  the  bag  she  handed  it  to  him,  realiz- 
ing that,  first  of  all,  he  must  eat. 

'*Thank  you,  grandma,"  repeated  the 
Insurgent,  deeply  moved. 

'*Wait,  put  this  on  you!*'  and  she 
handed  him  the  overcoat  with  which 
she  had  covered  the  child.  "I  took  it 
from  the  monastery  without  their 
knowing.  God  forgive  me,  I  have 
sinned." 

When  starting  from  the  monastery 
Eleltza  took  down  from  the  fence  this 
coat,  thinking  that  it  belonged  to  the 
servant.  But  now  she  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  that  It  was  a  monk's 
robe. 

**It*s  all  the  same  to  me  as  long  as  It 
will  keep  me  warm,*'  said  he.  as  he 
threw  it  over  his  frozen  body.  And 
they  started.  The  insurgent  walked  on, 
eating  at  the  same  time.  He  quivered 
from  the  cold  and  limped  painfully.  He 
was  about  twenty  years  old,  and 
dressed  in  a  soldier's  uniform.  The 
woman  did  not  question  him,  but  gave 
him  time  to  eat.  She  only  talked  to 
him  in  a  low  voice.  But  finally  her 
curiosity  overwhelmed  her.  and  she 
asked  him  where  he  came  from.  He 
explained  that  he  did  not  come  from 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  but  from  the 
plains.    He  had  lost  his  companions  in 
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the  vineyards  at  Visletz  the  night  be- 
fore, and  had  walked  from  there  to 
this  spot  with  difficulty,  and  exposed  to 
many  i>erils;  he  had  not  eaten  for  two 
days  and  two  nights,  and  the  long 
Journey  had  exhausted  him;  he  was 
feverish,  besides  his  feet  were  sore;  now 
he  was  fleeing  towards  the  mountains 
to  find  his  companions  and  hide  from 
his  pursuers. 

"My  son,  you  cannot  walk,"  she  said 
to  him;  *'give  me  your  rifle,  that  will 
make  walking  easier  for  you." 

And  she  took  the  rifle  in  her  left 
hand,  carrying  the  child  with  her  right 
^rm. 
"Come,  come,  cheer  up,  young  man." 
"But  where  am  I  going  now,  grand- 
ma?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  To  my  house, 
of  course." 

*'Is  It  possible,  grandma?    Thank  you, 
you  are  a  good  woman!"  answered  the 
unhappy  fellow,  stooping  down  to  kiss, 
the  wrinkled  hand   that  clutched  the 
child. 

"In  this  awful  panic,  if  the  people  of 
the  village  find  out  they  will  bum  me 
alive."  continued  the  woman;  **buthow 
could  I  leave  you  here;  you  cannot  run, 
and  the  Circassians,  God  punish  them! 
will  find  you;  there  are  a  few  of  them 
in  the  village.  But  what  made  you 
fellows  get  out  on  such  an  adventure? 
This  cursed  kingdom  could  not  be  over- 
thrown 80  easily.  .  .  .  They  killed  you 
like  chickens.  But  you  can't  walk  up 
the  hill—" 

So  she  took  the  rifle  in  her  right  hand 
and  helped  him  up  the  hill  with  her 
left.  Thus  they  continued  their  march 
through  the  woods.  The  sky  in  the 
east  was  growing  brighter.  The  Tchelo- 
peck  cocks  were  crowing  In  earnest, 
the  stars  grew  pale,  it  was  dawn.  They 
were  at  half  an  hour's  distance  from 
Tchelopeck,  but  walking  fast  With 
this  fellow's  limping,  however,  it  would 
take  more  than  two  hours.  The  woman 
grew  anxious.    If  she  had  had  wings. 


she  would  have  flown  away  w^ith  him. 
He,  on  his  part,  began  also  to  lool^ 
around. 
"It  has  dawned,  grandma,*'  said  he. 
"It  is  too  bad,"  she  sighed,  "we  shan't 
get  there  in  time." 

They  walked  a  little  further.  Men's 
voices  were  heard  from  the  other  side. 
The  woman  stopped. 

**This  won't  do,  my  lad,  we  must  try 
something  else.  .  .  ." 

*'What  else,  grandma?"  asked  the 
young  man,  who  looked  up  to  this  worn: 
an  as  his  mother,  his  deliverer  and  his 
providence. 

"Hide  in  the  woods,  and  wait  there 
till  to-night.  As  soon  as  it  gets  dark 
I  shall  come  to  And  you  right  here,  and 
take  you  home  with  me." 

And  the  young  man  agreed  that  this 
would  be  the  wisest  and  best  thing 
that  they  could  do.  The  woman  re- 
turned the  rifle  and  bade  him  good- 
bye. 
All  at  once  Eleitza  touched  the  child. 
"Oh."  she  cried  out,  "It  is  dead,  \\& 
hands  are  icy!" 

The  insurgent  stood  stupefied  before 
her.  This  unexpected  grief  of  the 
woman  astonished  him.  He  wished  to 
say  something  to  console  her.  but  he 
could  not  speak  one  word. 

Now  he  saw  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
expect  further  help  from  this  kind 
woman,  whpse  heart  was  crushed  by 
such  a  blow. 

"Oh.  my  little  dove!"  She  wept  des- 
perately as  she  looked  at  the  face  of 
the  child  in  the  first  morning  light. 

The  insurgent  started  toward  the 
woods,  deeply  touched  and  utterly 
hopeless.  But  the  weeping  woman 
shouted  to  him. 

"You  must  hide  yourself  well  to-day. 
To-night  be  here  again  so  that  I  can 
find  you." 

And  she  lost  herself  among  the  dark 
tree  trunks,  with  the  child  on  her 
bosom— or,  rather,  with  the  little  dead 
body— she  came,  at  daybreak,   to  the- 
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ridge,  where  Tcbelopeck  stood.  In 
her  absent-mindedness  she  had  not 
noticed  that  she  had  met  no  one  on  her 
way,  though  once  she  had  heard  men's 
voices. 


VI. 


On  that  June  morning  the  sun  shone 
glorious  in  the  clear  sky;  it  had  been 
cloudy  and  rainy  for  the  last  few  days. 
The  long  valley  opening  at  Czar  Shish- 
man's  rock  was  clad  in  luxuriant  spring 
verdure,  and  bordering  a  glittering  sil- 
very belt  of  river,  it  charmed  the  sight 

From  here  on  the  beautiful  river 
glides  gently  towards  Mezdra  through 
a  blQoming  valley,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  picturesque,  mountainous 
ridges,  emptying  itself  from  one  valley 
into  another,  from  one  plain  to  another, 
until  it  finally  reaches  the  waters  of 
the  blue  Danube. 

The  sun  was  hardly  more  than  a 
prick's  distance  (as  the  peasants  say) 
above  the  horizon,  when  on  the  road 
from  Vratza  there  appeared  Turkish 
cavalry,  followed  by  a  big  crowd 
marching  on  foot,  in  among  the  rye- 
stalks.  Both  the  cavalry  and  the  in- 
fantry soon  arrived  at  the  Iskre,  and 
there  they  stopped. 

The  infantry  consisted  of  about  three 
hundred  men,  armed  with  all  kinds  of 
fire-arms.  In  its  front  marched  Turk- 
ish bashi-bazouks,  while  the  rear,  the 
larger  part  of  it,  was  formed  entirely 
of  Circassians.  After  a  few  minutes' 
halt  the  cavalry  moved  to  one  side, 
thus  making  way  for  the  Circassians  to 
continue  their  march. 

The  bullet  that  laid  BoteflT  dead  on 
the  ground,  the  day  before,  came  from 
this  very  gang,  commanded  by  the  then 
distinguished  Circassian  chief,  DJam- 
balaz,  a  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  high- 
wayman. Mounted  on  his  horse,  DJam- 
balaz  halted  right  opposite  the  Tchelo- 
peck woods,  not  far  from  the  ancient 
church  now  in  ruins.    On  the  left  of 


the  woods  rose  inaccessible  Jagged 
cliffs,  while  on  the  right,  extended  as 
far  as  the  next  bare  ridges,  the  Tchelo- 
peck wheat-fields  and  gardens.  Kight 
in  the  woods  there  was  a  sheepfold 
which  could  be  seen  very  plainly 
through  the  trees.  Now  it  was  aban- 
doned by  its  owner. 

Presently  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
toward  the  woods,  deep,  deserted  and 
quiet.  It  was  there  that  the  young  in- 
surgent was  hiding  himself.  But  these 
men  had  not  come  out  purposely  for 
him.  What  summoned  them  was  the 
news  from  Vratza,  that  an  hour  before 
daybreak,  a  baud  of  insurgents  had 
gone  down  the  mountains  through  the 
thicket,  probably  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  the  Iskre,  in  order  to  find 
refuge  in  the  Great  Old  Mountain. 

This  gang  of  pursuers,  encouraged  by 
the  victory  won  the  day  before,  was 
waiting  for  its  leader's  command.  He 
had  by  this  time  dismounted  his  horse, 
and  was  discussing  with  some  of  the 
bashi-bazouks  the  situation  and  the 
manner  of  attack.  Djambalaz  was 
forty  years  old,  tall,  dark,  with  a  full 
beard.  He  wore  a  fine  Circassian  uni- 
form and  was  armed  from  top  to  toe. 
His  savage  countenance  glowed  under 
his  long  Circassian  fur  eap.  Just  then 
a  rifie  was  fired  from  the  sheepfold;  the 
cliffs  echoed  and  re-echoed. 

"  'Tis  the  insurgents!  the  insurgents!" 
they  shouted,  looking  toward  the  sheep- 
fold, but  all  they  could  see  was  the 
roll  of  smoke,  which  the  morning  breeze 
soon  unfurled  and  spread  in  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  Immediately 
after  this  momentary  surprise  and  stir 
on  the  part  of  the  gang,  there  was  a 
terrific  discharge  of  musketry  toward 
the  woods,  followed  by  frightful  and 
conthiuous  echoes,  but  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  smoke  from  this  discharge,  voices 
were  heard: 

"Djambalaz  is  killed:"  And  indeed 
Djambalaz  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
ground  pierced  right  through  his  throat 
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by  a  bullet,  and  bleeding  through  his 
mouth. 

He  was  shot  dead  by  the  one  bullet 
that  had  come  from  the  sheepfold. 

At   this    shock    a   momentary   panic 
seized  the  gang;  it  scattered  in  disorder 
and  each  man  hid  himself.    The  body 
of    the    chieC   was    quickly    removed. 
Even  the  cavalry  disappeared,  although 
no  other  shot  was  heard.      From  the 
long  silence  in  the  woods  it  was  finally 
concluded     that    the    insurgents    had 
escaped.    A  band  of  the  more  daring 
Circassians,    who    had    gotten    rid    of 
their  fright,  entered  the  woods  through 
the  Tchelopeck  road     and    ransacked 
them  thoroughly.    All  that  they  found 
was  just  one  insurgent,  who  lay  fatal- 
ly wounded  beside  the  trunk  of  an  oak; 
he  was  about  thirty  years  old;  his  face 
was  covered  with  black  whiskers  and 
one   of    his   legs    was   bare,    wrapped 
around   with   cloth.      The   Circassians 
understood  that  the  band  of  insurgents 
had  fled  to  the  mountains. 

After  the  misfortune  at  the  Voll,  a 
party  of  Boteff's  bund,  forty  in  number, 
under  the  command  of  Pera,  wandered 
the  whole  night  in  tlie  mountains;  hun- 
gry, fatigued  and  dying  for  sleep,  they 
entered  at  daybreak  the  Tchelopeck 
wood,  and  there  all  fell  fast  asleep, 
believing  that  its  density  would  be  a 
safe  protection  for  them. 

One  of  the  bullets  from  the  Circas- 
sians killed  Pera,  who  without  sus- 
pecting in  the  least  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  was  dressing  his  wound 
by  the  oak  tree.  Deprived  once  more 
of  a  leader  the  insurgents  dispersed 
and  lost  themselves  up  in  the  moun- 
tains.   No  other   victim  of  the  bullets 


of  the  Circassians  was  found.  How- 
ever, when  they  reached  the  sheepfold 
there  inside  of  it  they  found  another 
corpse. 

"A  priest-traitor,"  they  shouted,  much 
surprised.  There  lay,  stretched  on  the 
ground,  a  youn^  man  with  his  head 
pierced  through.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
monk's  robe,  but  under  it  they  saw  his 
uniform  stained  with  blood.  His  mouth, 
black  from  the  gunpowder,  showed 
that  he  had  committed  suicide  with  the 
pistol  that  lay  not  far  from  him,  after 
he  had  killed  DJambalaz  with  his 
rifle.  Had  he  met  before  this  his  com- 
panions, it  is  unknown. 

In  spite  of  the  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  bashi-bazouks  did  not  behead 
him  in  order  to  carry  his  head*  on  a 
pole  as  a  trophy  of  victory.    The  death 
of  their  leader  they  ascribed   to  this 
dead  rebel.    They  were  contented  only 
to  set  fire  to  the  sheepfold,  where  his 
corpse  remained.    It  smoked  till  sunset 
while  several  of  the  same  gang  were 
engaged  in  exterminating  a  company  of 
thirteen  patriots  who  had  come  down 
in  the  afternoon  from  the  mountains 
with  the  purpose  of  wading  across  the 
river. 

Eleitza  has  died  long  since;  but  the 
half-dead  child  survived,  and  is  now 
a  sturdy  fellow,  whose  name  is  Cap- 
tain P.  His  grandmother,  when  relat- 
ing to  him  these  events,  used  to  tell 
him  that  he  owed  his  life  not  so  much 
to  the  sinful  prayer  of  the  angry  monk, 
as  to  the  kindness  which  she  herself 
was  not  able  to  do,  though  she  did  wish 
with  all  her  heart  to  do  it. 

Ivan  Vozoff. 
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I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether 
Bagehot  has  yet  received  his  due  fame. 
His  patent  of  literary  rank  needs,  in- 
deed, no  critic's  countersign.     His  in- 
timate friends,  R.  Hutton  and  Sir  R. 
G  iff  en,  have  given  admirable  apprecia- 
tions of  his  intellect  and  character.  Sir 
M.E.  Grant-Duff *s  address  in  a  recent 
number   of   this    Review    shows   how 
deeply  he  impressed  a  most  competent ' 
eye-witness.     There  is  -a  curious  testi- 
mony to  his  interest  for  more  distant 
readers.    Some  years  ago  the  "Travel- 
ers' Insurance  Company"  of  Hartford. 
Connecticut,  set  a  precedent  In  adver- 
tising which  authors  might  desire  to 
see  Imitated  in  England.*  It  published 
a  complete  edition  of  Bagehot's  worlss, 
with  its  own  name  printed  in  the  head- 
lines  throughout  the  volumes.     It  em- 
ployed, too,  a  most  competent  editor.  Mr. 
Forrest  Morgan  labored  upon  Bagehot's 
text  with  a  zeal  unsurpassable  by  any 
editor  of  a  classic.    Bagehot  was  either 
incapable  of  correcting  proofs  or  calm- 
ly   indifferent    to   errors;    his    pages 
bristle  with  misprints  and  grammati- 
cal solecisms;  he  mangled  quotations 
so  strangely  that  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  he  contrived  to  do  It,  and, 
as  he  rarely  gave  references,  the  task 
of  identifying  and  correcting  wa«  very 
laborious.      Mr.    Morgan's    seal    was 
equal  to  the  difficulty,  and  a  British 
author  again  owes  to  an  American  the 
first  performance  of  a  valuable  service. 
No  one  can  reed  the  collected  works 
without  recognizing  the  singular  versa- 
tility and  vivacity  of  Bagehot's  intel- 
lect.    It  is  remarkable,  says  Bagehot, 
that  Ricardo  had  already  made  a  for- 
tune and   transformed   the  science  of 
economics  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one.       Either  performance  might 
have  been  a  sufficient  life  occupation. 
Bagehot  died  at  precisely  the  same  age. 
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having  been  a  successful  man  of  busi- 
ness, an  energetic  Journalist,  and  the 
author  of  treatises  which  made  a. 
mark  upon  political,  economical  and  so- 
ciological speculation.  Whatever  the 
value  of  Bagehot's  theories,  his  literary 
faculty  was,  of  course,  incomparably 
superior  to  Ricardo's.  His  books  con- 
firm  what  his  friends  tell  us  of  his  con- 
versation. His  mind  was  so  alert,  his- 
interest  in  life  so  keen  and  his  powers 
of  illustration  so  happy,  that  he  could 
give  freshness  even  to  talk  upon  the- 
British  Constitution  and  liveliness  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Bank  reserve.  He- 
could  not,  that  is,  be  dull  or  common- 
place, even  on  the  driest  or  tritest  of 
topics. 

If,  as  I  fancy,  Bagehot  scarcely  re- 
ceived so  ready  a  welcome  as  he  de- 
served, one  cause  is  obvious.  Authors, 
if  I  may  adopt  a  formula  which  he  em- 
ployed rather  too  often,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  sentimentalists 
and  the  cynics.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
which  is  the  most  popular.  Everybody 
likes  "geniality**  in  print  as  in  talk; 
and,  of  course,  everybody  Is  quite  right 
in  the  main.  Yet  the  genial  author  has 
the  benefit  of  a  packed  Jury.  Each 
reader  perhaps  takes  to  himself  the 
compliment  paid  to  his  species;  what 
good  fellows  we  all  are!  And  then  we 
are  all  pleased  with  every  accession  ca 
the  tacit  conspiracy  for  keeping  up 
comfortable  illusions.  The  po<^  cynic 
can  hardly  get  a  fair  hearing.  It  is 
surely  desirable  that  somebody  should 
look  facts  In  the  face,  instead  of  tak- 
ing credit  for  the  equivocal  virtue 
called  "seeing  the  bright  side  of 
thhigs."  Things  in  general  have  a  very 
dark  side;  and  though  the  man  who 
dwells  upon  it  gets  an  unpleasant 
name,  he  may  be  doing  us  an  impor- 
tant service.    We  always  need  good 
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assailants  of  humbug.  "Cynic,"  indeed, 
has  a  very  variable  connotation,  and  it 
would  be  altogether  wrong  to  apply 
the  epithet  to  Bagehot  without  quali- 
fication. In  Button's  life  of  his  friend 
the  word  inevitably  comes  up,  but  with 
the  explanation  that  it  refers  to  a 
youthful  failing,  more  or  less  outlived. 
Bagehot,  he  admits,  always  scorned  a 
fool,  and  in  early  days  the  scorn  was 
not  yet  tempered  by  the  compassion 
which  is  the  growth  of  later  years— 
when  we  have  come  to  know  how 
many  and  what  excellent  people  belong 
to  that  class.  Bagehot's  satirical  **hear, 
hear,"  he  tells  us,  took  the  heart  out  of 
young  orators  at  debating  societies  and 
i-educed  the  over-eloquent  man  to  his 
"lowest  terms."  His  "cynicism"  meant 
anything  but  indifference.  It  was  com- 
bined with  exuberantly  high  spirits  and 
Intense  enjoyment  of  intellectual  com- 
bats. University  College,  in  Gower 
Street,  was  then.  If  Hutton  is  right,  a 
far  more  "awakening"  place  than  most 
Oxford  colleges.  Bagehot,  like  all 
clever  lads,  owed  less  to  lecturers  than 
to  his  contemporaries;  to  the  impact,  as 
he  says,  of  thought  upon  thought,  to 
"mirth  and  refutation,  ridicule  and 
laughter,"  which  are  the  "free  play  of 
the  natural  mind."  The  young  men 
discussed  every  topic,  from  the  Com 
Laws  to  the  question  whether  "A  Is 
A"  can  be  properly  called  a  "law  of 
thought."  Oxford,  on  the  contrary,  ac- 
cording to  Bagehot,  was  recommended 
by  authorities  as  a  place  where  "the 
appetite  for  knowledge  was  repressed," 
a  sleeply  hollow  In  which  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  were  taken  to  represent 
ultimate  logical  categories.  An  ortho- 
dox University,  of  course,  looked 
stupid  enough  In  Gower  Street  the 
natural  home  of  heterodoxy.  Oxford 
men  were  deeply  agitated  by  what 
they  Innocently  took  to  be  thought,  but 
to  Bagehot,  in  spite  of  certain  faint 
proclivities  towards  Catholicism,  the 
Oxford   speculations  appeared    to    be 


futile  danglings  after  extinct  phan^ 
tasms.  Oxford,  indeed,  provided  him 
with  one  most  congenial  friend  in 
Arthur  Clough.  But  Clough  represented 
the  revolt  against  the  Oxford  of  New- 
man, developing  into  a  mellow,  all- 
round  cynicism.  The  true  cynic  should 
perceive  that  neither  side  has  a  noo- 
nopoly  of  humbug.  Bagehot*s  views  of 
many  things  might  be  expressed,  as 
Hutton  remarks,  in  Clough*s  lines: 

Old  thhigs  need  not  be  therefore  true, 
O  brother  man!  nor  yet  the  new — 

which    some    people,    like     Emerson, 
translate  as  really  meaning  that  *'Noth- 
ing  is  either  true  or  new."       Glougli, 
says  his  friend,  was  led  to  a  certain 
discouragement— a    disenchantment;  a 
"fatigued  way  of  looking  at  great  sub- 
jects"—partly,  as  Bagehot  thou^^ht,  be- 
cause he  had  been  prematurely  forced 
by  Arnold's  training  into  "moral  ear- 
nestness." In  fact,  he  bad  learnt  that 
Arnold's  disciples  could  be  prigs.  From 
that  fate  Bagehot  was  preserved  by  his 
vivid    interest   in    life.     If    humbugs 
abounded  all  round,  he  did  not  become 
indifferent   and    fastidious,  •  but    only 
found  an   ampler   field    for    his    com- 
bative propensities.    How  little  he  was 
tainted    by    priggishness     or     **  moral 
earnestness"  appears  from  the  curious 
set  of  letters  from  Paris  upon  the  coup 
d^ttat  in  1851.    Bagehot  there  came  out 
as  a  thorough   cynic,  and    his   private 
letters,  Hutton  tells  us,  were  even  more 
cynical  than  those  published  in  the  In- 
quirer.   The  readers    of    that   papei^ 
good  sound  believers  in  The  Times  and 
the   British    Constitution— ^were    natu- 
rally   scandalized    by    the    audacious 
young  gentleman  who  argued  that  it 
was  quite  right  to  gag  the  Press  and 
to  ship  off  Leaders  of  the  Opposition  to 
Cayenne.     Most    young   Liberals  had 
been  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the  revo- 
lutionary movements  of  1848.  Bagehot 
could  only  see  the  absurdities  and  the 
failures.     He   superintended   the  con- 
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struction  of  the  barricades  at  Paris  to 
amuse  himself:  but  lie  was  revolted  by 
the  "sallow,  sincere,  sour  fanaticism" 
behind  them:  the  real  Montagnards, 
who  would  rather  shoot  him  than  not 
It  is  not  i)ussible,  he  observes,  *to  re- 
spect anyone  who  believes  in  Imman 
brotlierhood."  That  faitli  is  too  ob- 
viously nonsensical.  "M.  Unonaparte 
Is  entitled  to  very  great  praise.  He  has 
very  good  heels  to  his  boots,  and  the 
French  just  want  treading  down  and 
nothing  else— calm,  cruel,  business-like 
oppression  to  take  the  dogmatic  con- 
ceit out  of  their  heads."  J.  S.  Mill  had 
praised  the  French  spirit  of  generaliza- 
tion. That  spirit  had  come  to  this,  that 
every  Parisian  wanted  his  head  tapped 
in  order  to  get  the  formulse  and  non- 
sense out  of  it.  Bagehot  thoroughly  ac- 
cepted the  view  of  the  shopkeepers, 
that  revolutions  were  bad  for  trade, 
and  that  Louis  Napoleon,  who  put 
them  down,  was  a  genuine  "Saviour  of 
Society."  A  really  eloquent  passage 
upon  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church 
suggests  the  more  serious  side  of  his 
doctrine.  You  may,  he  tells  the  Free- 
thinker, disprove  the  creeds  as  much 
as  you  please;  but  In  the  end  you  find 
that  the  "poorest  priest  In  the  remote 
region  of  the  Basses  Alpes  has  more 
power  over  men's  souls  than  human 
cultivation;  his  Ill-mouthed  masses 
move  women's  souls;  can  you?  Ye 
scoff  at  Jupiter,  yet  he  at  least  was  be- 
lieved in;  you  never  have  been.  Idol 
for  idol,  the  dethroned  Is  better  than 
the  wwthroned."  Superstition,  that  Is, 
may  be  ridiculous  to  the  reasoner;  but 
to  the  politician  it  is  a  vast  and  living 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  there- 
fore to  be  respected.  Bagehot's  early 
leaning  to  Catholicism  meant  that  he 
was  susceptible  to  the  historical  pres- 
tige and  imaginative  fascinations  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  But  then  he  was 
too  thorough  a  Rationalist  to  accept 
Newman's  recipe  for  suppressing  doubt 
—that  Is,  putting  it  down  by  an  "act  of 


will."  In  point  of  logic,  the  creed  was 
false,  though  in  practice,  the  Church 
might  be  not  the  less  useful  in  its 
proper  place.  Though  humbug,  as 
Ilosea  Biglow  remarked,  has  a  "solid 
value,"  he  won't  believe  it  for  himself. 
Some  humbug,  morcH>ver,  is  purely 
nii.schievous.  Both  In  religion  and  In 
politics  dogmatism  pretends  to  make 
absolute  truths  out  of  any  principles 
that  will  lead  to  the  desired  conclu- 
sion. The  llevolutlonists  illustrated 
the  political  evil;  for  in  politics  all  ab- 
solute principles  are  necessarily  ab- 
surd. Politics,  as  Burke  had  first 
shown,  are  "made  of  time  and  place;" 
they  are  "a  piece  of  business  .  .  . 
to  be  determined  by  sense  and  circum- 
stance." The  one  question  is  whether 
institutions  will  work;  not  whether 
they  can  be  ostensibly  deduced  from 
some  arbitrary  bit  of  abstract  logic. 

Bagehot's  youthful  audacity  applied 
this  to  defend  the  Indefensible.  He 
was,  as  Hutton  says,  "exasperating." 
He  sang  the  praises  of  an  "unprincipled 
adventurer,"  and  made  light  of  perjury 
and  violence.  His  cynicism  was  flour- 
ished with  excessive  levity,  and  good 
people's  scruples  needlessly  flouted. 
Y'et,  assuming  that  Louis  Napoleon  de- 
served everything  that  even  Victor 
Hugo  could  say  of  him,  the  letters 
show  the  real  value  of  good,  sweeping, 
outrageous  cynicism.  They  raise  the 
question  which,  sooner  or  later,  has  to 
be  answered.  The  viler  the  despot  the 
more  important  It  Is  to  enquire,  What 
is  the  secret  of  his  despotic  power?  It 
is  all  very  well  for  popular  orators  to 
answer,  "Alliance  with  the  devil."  A 
more  philosophic  observer  will  remark 
that  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
devil  has  such  power  must  be  radi- 
cally wrong.  In  proclaiming  the 
wickedness  of  the  successful  you  are 
proving  the  Imbecility  of  the  virtuous. 
Your  own  principles  may  be  Irrefrag- 
al)le.  Then  why  are  they  Impracti- 
cable?   The   lofty   Idealist   refuses   to 
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consider  such  questions.  The  error,  he 
assumes,  cannot  be  hi  his  theories, 
wherever  else  it  may  be.  The  function 
of  the  cynic  is  to  force  him  to  descend 
from  the  clouds  and  explain  instead  of 
simply  denouncing.  Bagehot,  that  is, 
was  really  putting  a  grave  difficulty. 
He  was  only  giving  the  most  paradoxi- 
cal turn  to  the  convictions  which  found 
fuller  expression  in  his  later  writing. 
The  weaknesses  of  French  politicians, 
which  he  described  with  such  singular 
vigor,  have  certainly  not  wanted  illus- 
tration from  later  experience.  Nobody 
could  describe  more  clearly  some 
causes  of  the  instability  of  the  politi- 
cal order  in  France.  Politics  means 
business,  and  therefore  compromise. 
When  every  man  is  so  logical  that  com- 
promise becomes  a  deadly  sin,  how  can 
the  antagonists  be  held  together  except 
by  a  despotism  which  at  least  offers 
material  prosperity?  Bagehot's  special 
way  of  putting  it  is  characteristic. 
Theory  in  the  lump  is  bad.  The  most 
essential  quality  for  a  free  people,  he 
declares,  **is  much  stupidity."  He 
points  his  moral  by  describing  the 
pleasure  with  which,  after  a  surfeit  of 
brilliant  French  Journalism,  he  came 
across  an  article  in  The  Morning  Her- 
ald. There  was  no  "sharp  theory"  in 
it,  "no  pointed  expression,  no  fatiguing 
brilliancy,"  only  "a  dull,  creeping,  sat- 
isfactory sensation  that  there  was 
nothing  to  admire."  There  was  eome 
good  in  the  c(mp  d*6tat,  which  at  least 
suppressed  the  useless,  endless,  empty 
logic-chopping  of  smart  Parisian  theo- 
rizera. 

Bagehot  is  seeking  point  at  the  ex- 
pense of  accuracy,  and  will  not  take 
the  sting  out  of  his  paradoxes.  His 
wiser  readers  may  supply  the  qualifica- 
tions for  themselves.  If  the  less  wise 
are  shocked,  he  will  only  smile  in  hie 
sleeve.  He  had  far  too  much  intellect 
to  accept  the  thoroughly  cynical  con- 
clusions that  since  we  can  know  noth- 
ing we  may  believe  anything,  and  since 


philosophy  is  delusive  give  up  the  at- 
tempt to  theorize  at  all.     On  the  con- 
trary,  his  weakness  is  a  rather  exces- 
sive tendency  to  theorh&e.       It  appears 
in  the  literary    criticisms,  at    which  I 
can  here  only  glance  as  illustrations  of 
•his    habitual   mental  attitude.       They 
have,  above  all  things,    the   essential 
merits  of  freshness  and  sincerity.     If 
he  has  not  the  special  knowledge,  he  is 
absolutely  free  from  the  pedantry,  of 
the  literary  expert.  He  has  none  of  the 
cant  of  criticism,  and  never  bores  us 
with  "romantic  and  classical"  or  "ob- 
jective   and    subjective."       When    he 
wants  a  general  tjieory— as  he  always 
does— he  strikes  one  out  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment    He  has  almost  a  trick- 
as  I  have  hinted— of  dividing  all  writ- 
ers into  two  classes:  philosophers  are 
either  "seers"   or   "gropers;"    novelists 
are  "miscellaneous"  or  "sentimental;** 
genius  is  symmetrical  or  irregular,  and 
so  forth.    Such  classifications  will  not 
always  bear  reflection;  they  only  give 
emphasis  to  a  particular    aspect;  but 
they  show   how   his   mind    is    always 
swarming  with  theories,  and  how  he 
looks  upon  literature  as  a  man  primar- 
ily interested  in  the  wider  problems  of 
life  and  character  which  literature  re- 
flects.   Critics,  of   course,    might   flnd 
fault  with  many  of  his  dicta.      He  is 
sometimes   commonplace    because    be 
tells   us   how   things   strike  tilm,  and 
not  the  less    that    they    have  struck 
every   competent   writer   In    much  the 
same  way;  he  writes  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton   as   if   he   had  discovered 
them  for  the  first  time;  he  can  at  times 
utter  a  crude  Judgment,  because  he  is 
too  indifferent— if  that  be  possible— to 
orthodox    literary  authority,    and  his 
literary  criticism  diverges  into  psycho- 
logical or  political  q[>eculations  which 
are  hardly  relevant    That  means  that 
lie  is  really  most  interested  In  the  man 
behind  the  books.    It  is  characteristic 
that  he  attacks  the  common  statement 
about  Shakespeare  which  declares  the 
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man  to  be  unknowable.  Matthew 
Arnold's  phrase,  "Others  abide  our 
question,  thou  art  freel"  is  used, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  \si  Justify  a  theory 
which  Bagehot  holda— and  I  confess 
that  I  agree  with  him— to  Involve  a 
complete  fallacy.  It  is  this  interest  in 
character,  the  comparative  indifference 
to  the  technical  qualities  of  books,  and 
their  value  as  bringing  us  into  relations 
with  living  human  beings,  that  gives  a 
special  interest  to  Bagehot's  work.  It 
implies  no  want  of  enthusiasm.  Bage- 
hot admires  some  men  who  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  for  him,  Glough  and 
Hartley  Coleridge,  even  more  warmly 
than  most  authorities  would  sanction. 
He  shows  at  any  rate— and  that  is  the 
vital  point— how  they  affected  one  of 
their  ablest  contemporaries. 

Bagehot's  strong  point,  Indeed,  is  In- 
sight into  character;  what  one  of  his 
critics  has  called  his  "Shakespearean** 
power  of  perceiving  the  working  of 
men's  minds.  To  possess  that  power  a 
man  must  be  a  bit  of  what  is  harshly 
called  a  cynic.  He  must  be  able  to 
check  the  sentimentalist  tendency  to 
lose  all  characterization  in  a  blaze  of 
light.  His  hero-worship  must  be  re- 
strained by  humor  and  common-senae. 
Carlyle,  the  great  prophet  of  that 
creed,  could  draw  most  admirable  por- 
traits because  there  was  a  Diogenes  be- 
hind the  enthusiast;  and  an  underlying 
slirewdnees  was  always  asserting  Itself 
behind  the  didactic  panegyric.  In 
Bagehot's  case,  again,  this  quality 
shows  Itself  in  the  curious  attractive- 
ness for  him  of  the  more  prosaic  type 
of  intellect.  His  article,  for  example, 
upon  Macaulay,  shows  the  struggle  in 
his  mind.  He  accepts  the  contem- 
porary estimate  of  that  "marvellous** 
book— the  History— as  was  natural  to 
a  man  whose  youth  coincided  with 
Macaulay's  culmination.  He  especially 
esteems  a  writer  who  can  describe  a 
commercial  panic  as  accurately  as  Mc- 
Culloch,  the  "driest  of  political  econo- 


mists," and  yet  make  his  account  as 
picturesque  as  a  Waverley  Novel.    Yet 
he    feels    keenly    the    limitations    of 
Macaulay's  mind;  the  Incapacity  ever 
to    develop    his    early    opinions;    the 
"bookishness"    which    made  him    the 
slave  of-  accepted  Whig  formulae;  the 
"chill  nature"    (perhaps    the    word    is 
hardly  fair)  which  made  him  prefer  the 
prosaic  and  respectable  to  the  "passion- 
ate eras  of  our  history."    Yet  he  also 
recognized  what  is  perhaps  too  much 
overlooked,  Macaulay's  solid  common- 
sense,  obscured  as  it  may  be  by  the  de- 
fects which    give   so   antiquated    and 
wooden  an  aspect  to  his  political  doc- 
trine.   Bagehot,  on  one  side,  had  strong 
affinities  with  the  old-fashioned  Liber- 
alism in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
Macaulay  showed  its  merits  as  well  as 
its  defects.    He  represents  that  kind  of 
"stupidity"    which    Bagehot  so    thor- 
oughly     appreciated  —  the      stupidity 
which  is  a  safeguard  against  abstract 
theories.     Macaulay,   as   Emerson  ob- 
serves,  praised    Baconian    philosc^hy 
precisely  because  it  meant  by  "good," 
good  to  eat  or    good    to    wear;    and 
thought  that  its  merit  was  "to  avoid 
Ideas    and    avoid    morals.*'    Bagehot 
could  agree  with  Macaulay  that  "ideas" 
were  dangerous  things.    He  shows  In 
one   essay   how   Bolingbroke   was  too 
clever  by  half.      He  complains  In  an- 
other that  Lowe   "cannot  help   being 
brilliant.*'    He  cannot  talk  "the  monot- 
onous humdrum"  which  sends  men  to 
sleep,  and  which  they  suppose  must  be 
"all  right"  He  has  not  the  "Invaluable 
faculty"   of   diffusing   the  "oppressive 
atmosphere  of  business-like    dulness*' 
which  is  "invaluable  to  a  Parliamen- 
tary statesman."  Lord  Althorp  was  the 
ideal  leader  of  the  Reform  Bill  time  be- 
cause he  was  so  Intellectually  clumsy. 
His  mind  "had  not  an  epigram  in  the 
whole  of  it;  everything  was  solid  and 
ordinary."    So  Bagehot  criticized  Glad- 
stone   in    a    very    interesting    article 
(I860),  complainI>ng  of   his   "Incessant 
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use  of  ingenious  and  unqualified  prin- 
ciples," combined  with  a  **scholastlc" 
skill  which  enables  him  to  prove  that 
any  two  principles  may  be  consistent. 
In  an  earlier  article  he  had  analyzed 
with  singular  acute ness  the  character 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  Illustrate  the 
truth  that  a  ''constitutional  statesman 
is  a  man  of  common  opinions  and  un- 
common abilities."  He  has  to  represent 
public  opinion— the  opinion,  that  is,  of 
the  average  man;  and  it  will  come 
naturally  to  him  to  be  converted  quite 
honestly  and  yet  Just  at  the  right  time, 
that  is  just  when  other  men  of  business 
are  converted.  Originality  and  Byronlc 
force  and  fervor  would  make  that  im- 
possible. Byron's  mind  was  volcanic, 
and  flung  out  thoughts  which  crystal- 
lized into  indestructible  forms  like  lava. 
Peers  was  one  in  which  opinions  re- 
sembled the  ''daily  accumulating  insen- 
sible deposits  of  a  rich  alluvial  soil." 

Articles  in  this  vein,  full  of  brilliant 
flashes  of  insight,  show  Bagehot*s  pe- 
culiar power.  It  is  quaint  enough  to 
observe  the  audacious,  rapid  theorist 
devoting  his  brightest  insight  to  a  seri- 
ous ''encomium  morlse"  and  becoming 
paradoxical  in  praise  of  the  common- 
place. He  was  quite  in  earnest.  He 
admired  no  one  more  than  Sir  G. 
Comewall  Lewis,  the  very  type  of  the 
thoroughly  prosaic,  solid,  utilitarian 
mind;  and  not  the  less  that  he  was 
himself  imaginative  and.  If  not  a  poet, 
had  marked  poetical  sensibility.  The 
explanation  may  be  suggested  by  the 
doctrine  which  he  applied  in  his  most 
valuable  works.  A  scientific  enquirer 
must  accumulate  knowledge  of  facts, 
for  the  whole  fabric  of  science  Is  based 
upon  experience.  But  he  must  also  be 
always  speculating,  co-ordinating  and 
combining  his  experience;  his  mind 
must  be  incessantly  suggesting  the 
theories  till  he  hits  upon  the  one  clue 
that  leads  through  the  chaotic  labyrinth 
which  experience  presents  to  puzzle  us. 
Bagehot   denounced   and  ridiculed   the 


theorists  who  asked  for  no  base  of  ex- 
perience, and  placidly  assumed  that  the 
fact  would  conform  to  the  theory.  So 
long  as  such  theories  prevail,  there  can 
be  no  stability  and  therefore  no  prog- 
ress. "Stupidity"  is  invaluable  just  so 
far  as  it  involves  a  tacit  demand  that 
theories  should  be  checked  by  plain 
practical  application.  But  stupidity 
absolute  —  sheer  impenetrability  to 
ideas— was  so  little  to  his  taste  that  a 
main  purpose  of  his  writing  is  to  con- 
sider how  it  can  be  effectually  kept  un- 
der. As  a  dumb  instinctive  force,  it 
wants  a  guide,  and  he  is  terribly 
afraid  that  It  will  become  refractory 
and  end  by  being  master.  There  is  the 
problem  which  he  has  to  solve. 

First  of  all,  we  must  see  the  facts  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Bagehots  greatest  merit 
is  that  he  perceives  and  complies  with 
this  necessary  condition  of  useful  in- 
quiry. He  illustrates  a  maxim  which 
he  is  fond  of  quoting  from  Paley.  It  is 
much  harder  to  make  men  see  that 
there  Is  a  difficulty  than  to  make  them 
understand  the  explanation  when  once 
they  see  the  difficulty.  We  build  up 
elaborate  screens  of  words  and 
formulae  which  effectively  hide  the 
facts,  and  make  us  content  with  sham 
explanations.  "The  reason,"  he  says, 
"why  so  few  good  books  are  vrrltten  is 
that  so  few  people  that  can  write  know 
anything."  An  author  "has  always 
lived  in  a  room,"  he  has  read  books 
and  knows  the  best  authors,  but  he 
does  not  learn  the  use  of  his  own  ears 
and  eyes.  That  is  terribly  true,  as 
every  author  must  sorrowfully  admit; 
and  probably  it  is  nowhere  truer  than 
of  English  political  philosophers.  Eng- 
lish statesmen  had  made  any  number 
of  acute  remarks  behind  which,  one 
supposes,  there  ought  to  lie  some  gen- 
eral theory;  but  when  they  tried  to  say 
what  it  was,  they  fell  into  grievous 
platitudes  and  the  conventional  twad- 
dle which  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 
They     took    their    general    principles 
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from  Aristotle,  and  their  pre<;^ents 
from  the  days  of  John  or  Queen  Anne; 
and  something  surely  must  have  been 
learnt  in  the  Interval.  Aristotle's  re- 
marks have  become  platitudes— perhaps 
because  they  were  so  wise;  but  they 
surely  require  a  little  fresh  testing. 
Bagehot's  book  upon  the  British  Con- 
stitution came  like  a  revelation;  simply 
because  he  had  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  the  facts.  They  were  known 
to  everybody;  they  had  been  known  to 
everybody  for  generations;  and  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  nobody  had  put 
them  together.  Every  cog  and  wheel 
in  the  machinery  had  been  described 
to  its  minutest  details,  but  the  theory 
supposed  to  be  embodied  in  its  working 
was  hopelessly  unreal.  It  was  a  kind 
of  fossil  erudition;  and  led  to  singular 
misconceptions,  and,  moreover,  to  mis- 
conceptions of  grave  practical  Impor- 
tance. 

Bagehot's  main  point  may  illustrate 
his  method.  When  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  framed,  the 
philosophy  was  supplied  by  authors  of 
the  famous  '^Federalist"  They  had 
read  Montesquieu  who  was  a  man  of 
genius,  but  also  a  Frenchman.  He  had 
naturally  taken  for  granted  that  the 
conventional  maxims  of  English  politi- 
cians corresponded  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Constitution.  His 
disciples  supposed  that  one  such  prin- 
ciple was  the  separation  of  the  legisla- 
tive from  the  executive  power.  This, 
says  Bagehot,  was  the  'iiterary"  and 
therefore  the  utterly  wrong  theory. 
The  Americans  naturally  had  George 
III  on  the  brain.  Geoi^e  III  repre- 
sented the  executive  in  England,  and 
had  interfered  unduly  with  the  legis- 
lative. If  the  American  President  was 
the  true  analogue  of  the  English  mon- 
arch, the  essential  point  was  to  provide 
security  against  this  abuse.  Carry  out 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  powers 
more  thoroughly;  separate  the  Presi- 
dent   from    the  Congress;    and    there 


would  be  no  danger  of  a  Washington 
or  a  Jefferson  becoming  a  George  III 
or  a  Cromwell.  This  involved  a  thor- 
ough misconception.  The  President 
was  really  analogous,  not  to  the  King, 
but  to  the  Prime  Minister.  To  divide 
his  functions  from  the  functions  of 
Congress  would,  therefore,  be  like  re- 
moving the  English  Prime  Minister 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
would  clearly  involve  a  complete  dis- 
location of  the  whole  Englisli  system. 
The  fact— obscured  for  a  time  by 
George  Ill's  personal  influence— was 
that  the  Minister  had  really  become 
the  centre  of  the  executive  power  and 
the  organ  of  the  legislative  power.  The 
''efficient  secret  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion" was,  therefore,  not  the  division, 
but  "the  nearly  complete  fusion"  of  the 
two  powers.  A  vital  change  had  been 
unnoticed,  because  it  had  taken  place 
by  a  tacit  and  gradual  process.  The 
Cabinet  has  no  recognized  position  in 
our  Constitution;  Its  powers  are  defined 
by  no  definite  law;  and  yet  its  develop- 
ment implies  a  profound  constitutional 
change.  The  Cabinet  is,  says  Bagehot, 
the  "hyphen"  which  Joins  the  legisla- 
tive to  the  executive  power.  Because 
the  hyphen  had  not  been  forged  by 
any  legal  process,  the  "fusion"  of  pow- 
ers which  It  indicated  had  been  ig- 
nored. The  two  powers  had  coalesced 
by  slow,  insensible,  and  unavowed 
methods,  and  the  coalescence  was 
therefore  supposed  not  to  have  taken 
place  at  all.  The  "literary"  theory  not 
only  failed  to  recognize,  but  implicitly 
denied,  the  essential  fact  The  radical 
change  had  been  carried  out  under  a 
mask  of  uniformity.  The  Constitution 
had  come  to  embody  a  principle  which 
was  the  very  reverse  of  the  ostensible 
principle;  and  as  we  had  only  looked 
at  the  external  forms,  we  had  spoken 
as  though  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
still  represented  the  same  facts  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors. 
When  Bagehot  pointed  out   that  the 
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Cabinet  was  viFtually  a  Committee  of 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  the  real 
Executive  elected  by  and  responsible  to 
the  Le^slature,  he  was  simply  putting 
together  notorious  facts.  They  had,  no 
doubt,  been  more  ^  or  less  recognized. 
Tet  he  waa  not  only  clearing  away  a 
mass  of  useless  formulae,  but  almost 
making  a  discovery,  and  the  rarest  kind 
of  discovery,  that  of  the  already 
known.  He  was  exposing  an  error 
which  had  misled  the  ablest  founders 
of  the  moat  remarkable  of  modem 
Constitutions.  They  were,  without 
knowing  it,  exchanging  the  "Cabinet" 
for  the  "Presidential"  system.  Whether 
the  Presidential  syatem  had  or  had  not 
the  disadvantages  ascribed  to  it  by 
Bagehot  is  a  different  question.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  true,  as  he  said,  that 
its  foundei*s,  while  intending  to  develop 
a  system  by  accepting  its  ostensible 
principle,  were  really  inverting  it  and 
acting  upon  a  contradictory  principle. 
To  have  disengaged  the  facts  so  clearly 
from  the  mass  of  conventional  fictions 
was  a  remarkable  achievement.  Bage- 
hot revealed  a  plain  fact  hidden  from 
more  pretentious  philosophers  who  had 
been  blinded  by  traditional  formulae. 

Bagehot  proceeded  to  draw  conclu- 
sions which  seemed  scandalously  cyni- 
cal to  the  young  reformers  who,  when 
his  articles  first  appeared  in  The  Fort- 
nightly Review,  were  proposing  to 
"shoot  Niagara."  He  admitted  that  the 
British  Constitution  was  a  whole  mass 
of  fictions;  its  ostensible  principles 
were  a  mere  cover  for  totally  incon- 
sistent practice;  and  yet  that  was  one 
of  its  chief  merits.  It  was  a  vast 
make-believe,  involving  an  "organized 
hypocrisy,"  and  for  that  reason  the 
best  of  all  possible  Constitutions.  We 
deify  a  king  in  sentiment  as  we  once 
deified  him  in  doctrtne.  "This  Illusion 
has  been,  and  still  is,  of  Incalculable 
benefit  to  the  human  race."  The 
"theatrical  show  of  society"  Impresses 
the  popular  imagination;  and  the  "eli- 
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max  pf  the  play  is  the  Qaeen.' 
"Philosophers  may  deride  the  super- 
stition, but  the  results  are  inestimable." 
A  Cabinet  (Government  is  only  possible 
for  "deferential  nations:"  men  who  can 
delegate  power  to  "superior  persons." 
Public  opinion  is  supreme,  and  public 
opinion  is  the  opinion  of  ''the  bald- 
beaded  man  at  the  back  of  the  onmi- 
bus"— whom,  in  modem  slang,  we  call 
"the  man  in  the  street"  He  is  totally 
incapable  of  forming  any  rational 
opinion  upon  any  political  question 
whatever;  but  he  can  be  fanpressed  by 
his  betters.  He  will  choose  a  "select 
few"  to  rule  him.  They,  too,  will  be 
heavy,  respectaUe  men,  '*the  last  people 
in  the  world  to  whom,  if  drawn  up  in 
a  row,  an  immense  nation  would  ever 
give  an  exclusive  preference;**  but  they 
will  have  sense  enough  to  elect  in  their 
turn  an  Executive  of  capable  states- 
men. Carlyle  and  Bagehot  agreed— 
what  few  people  can  deny— that  men 
are  "mostiy  fools."  Carlyle  inferred 
that  they  should  be  ruled  by  heaven- 
sent heroes;  Bagehot,  that  they  should 
be  Impressed  by  the  "shams,"  as 
Carlyle  would  have  called  them,  appro- 
priate to  sluggish  imaginations.  Bage- 
hot delighted  in  his  Somersetshire 
clown,  who  regarded  the  Crimean  War 
as  a  personal  struggle  between  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Bmperor  Nicholas, 
and  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be 
ended  till  the  Queen  had  caught  the 
Emperor  and  locked  him  up.  The 
clown,  that  Is,  can  only  understand 
loyalty  to  a  person.  To  reach  him  yoa 
must  represent  general  principles  by 
concrete  symbols. 

The  cynic's  merit  is  to  see  facts;  and 
these  facts  are  undeniable.  I  have  al- 
ways wondered  how  some  political 
theories  can  survive  a  walk  through 
the  Strand.  People  argue  gravely,  and 
as  if  it  were  obviously  true,  that  the 
sovereign  power  should  simply  sum  np 
the  opinions  of  its  mnltitodinons  com- 
ponent   atoms.      How    many    people 
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would  you  meet  between  Temple  Bar 
and  Charing  Cross  who  have  any  real 
opinion  whatever,  if  "opinion**  implies 
any  process  of  reasoning?    They  have 
blind   instincts,   no  donbt,  and   strong 
feelings:  but  by  what  chemistry  can 
the  vague  mass  of  Ignorance  and  pre- 
judice be  transmuted  into  political  wis- 
dom?   If  "stupidity"  were  enough,  we 
should  be  in  no  difficulty.      We  have 
stupidity— massive,  stolid   stupidity— In 
superabundance.      That     is     a    great 
fact.  But  if  stupidity  Is  to  be  harmless. 
It  must  be  a  stupidity  conscious  of  Its 
own  defects.      Bagehot's  pert  French 
Journalist  was  an  adept   In   using  the 
phrases  to  take  the  place  of  thought, 
and  enable  fools  to  think  themselves 
philosophers.      They  took  phrases  for 
ideas;  and  cast  aside  not  only  the  tra- 
ditional maxims,  but  the  practical  wis- 
dom really  embodied  in  the  tradition. 
English  "stupidity**  went  with  docility, 
"deferential**  habits  of  mind,  and  there- 
fore willingness  to  trust  a  select  few. 
Bagehot  argued  In  a  very  able  article 
upon    the    "unreformed    Parliament" 
how,  with  all  its  abuses,  it  had  more 
or    less    encouraged    this    invaluable 
tendency.      The    whole    system    had 
trained  us  to  act  as  became  well-mean- 
ing stupid    people,   with  Just  enough 
brains  to  recognize  their  betters.    The 
doctrine  takes  fresh  shape  in  his  most 
popular  book,  the  "Physics  and  Poll- 
tics.**     Bagehot  had   been  profoundly 
Interested  in  the  discussions  started  by 
Darwin,  and  their  bearing  upon  politi- 
cal questions.  He  was  not,  and  did  not 
In  the  least  afTect  to  be,  an  original 
inquirer.    He  followed  the  teaching  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Tylor— 
though  with  his  own  intellect  always 
keenly  at  work.      Th^  book,  therefore, 
is  hardly  an  original  contribution  to  the 
history  of  primitive  societies,  and  his 
dogmas  would,  I  suppose,  require  to  be 
often  stated  as  more  or  less  plausible 
conjectures.    What  especially  interests 
him  is  their  application  to  contempo- 


rary problems.       The  methods  which 
show  how  men  grew  out  of  monkeys 
might  show  how  early  societies  grew 
out   of  savage  hordes;   and,    then,   as 
most  of  us  are  still,  if  not  in  the  sav- 
age, in  the  infantile  stage,  how  modern 
societies  are  actually  held  together.  He 
invented   the   now   proverbial   phrase, 
"the  cake  of  custom,**  to  express  one 
essential    condition.      Men   can   never 
emerge  from  pure  barbarism  till  they 
are  capable  of  formlog  a  body  of  sacred 
inviolable  laws  to  hold  them  together. 
But,  then,  if  the  "cake**  be  too  solid, 
they  will  never  get  any  farther.    They 
will  crystallize  into  solid  shapes  which 
make  progress  Impossible.     How  does 
the  "age  of  discussion**  ever  succeed  to 
the  age  of  custom?     How  does  "con- 
tract" succeed   "status;**   or,   In  other 
words,  how  do  men  gain  the  right  to 
settle  their  own  lives  Instead  of  being 
wedged  from  birth  into  a  rigid  frame- 
work?   "One  of  the  greatest  pains  to 
human  nature,   he  says   characteristi- 
cally, "is  the  pain  of  a  new  Idea;**  it  is 
"so  upsetting.*'    How  does  so  tender  a 
shoot  manage  to  pierce  the  soil  hard- 
ened by  sacred  traditions?    His  answer 
suggests  a   doctrine   which    has   been 
elaborately  worked    out    (quite    inde- 
pendently, I  believe)  in  the  singularly 
ingenious  and  suggestive  writing  of  M. 
Tarde.    Bagehot  remarks  that  a  force 
is  at  work  In  all  times,  which  shows 
itself  in  savages  and  civilized  races,  in 
the   greatest   and   smallest   aflfalrs,  in 
making  nations  and  starting  fashions. 
That  Is  the  force  of  "imitation.**  He  il- 
lustrates   it    by    a    literary    instance. 
What,  he  asks,  caused  the  rise  of  the 
Queen    Anne    literature?      Steele— "a 
vigorous,  forward  man'*— struck  out  the 
essay;  Addison  elaborated  it  and  gave 
It  permanent  value.    Troops  of  other 
writers  followed  and  followed,  in  the 
main  not  of  set  purpose,  but  by  uncon- 
scious Imitation.     The  doctrine  is,  of 
course.  Darwinian.    The  patronage  of 
favored  forms  corresponds  to  the  pres- 
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ervatian  of  the  fortunate  varletleg.  As 
Darwin  argued  from  variation  in 
pigeons  to  variation  of  species  in  gen- 
eral, Bagehot  argues  from  a  literary 
fashion  to  the  most  important  pro- 
cesses of  social  growth.  Religious  doc- 
trines, he  says,  spread  not  by  argu- 
ment but  by  the  attractiveness  of  the 
type;  and  a  great  political  leader  dic- 
tates the  tone  of  the  community.  We 
were  all  frivolous  under  Palmerston, 
and  became  "earnest"  with  Gladstone. 
Imitation  is  at  worls  everywhere. 

There  are  obvious  criticisms  upon 
which  I  need  not  toucli.  The  full  de- 
velopment by  M.  Tarde  shows  how 
many  consequences  may  be,  at  least 
plausibly,  deduced.  *'ImItatl0(n,"  thus 
understood,  discharges  a  double  func- 
tion. It  produces,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
uniformity  of  life  which  is  essential  to 
civilized  society.  The  stupidity  or 
docility  of  mankind  establishes  the 
laws  of  conduct  which  are  essential 
if  w^e  are  to  understand  each  other  and 
to  co-operate.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  uniformity  becomes  excessive,  in- 
dividual initiative  starts  new  types. 
The  most  effective  will  succeed,  but  in 
any  case  is  adopted  without  foresight 
of  results  by  an  unconscious  instinct. 
The  problem,  once  more,  is  to  facilitate 
the  play  of  this  natural  force,  for  if  the 
wise  man  imitates  the  fool  society  will 
stagnate,  while  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
get  the  fool  to  see  the  merits  of  the 
wise.  We  have  to  face  the  old  problem: 
Does  not  democracy  lead  to  a  dead 
level,  and  is  not  democracy  incapable? 
Bagehot  felt  that  difficulty  as  keenly  as 
other  men  to  whom  intellectual  culture 
represents  one  main  charm  of  life.  Will 
not  that  **bald-headed  man  In  the  om- 
nibus" or  the  proletarian  below  him 
get  the  upper  hand  and  set  the  fashion 
to  be  universally  imitated?  Bagehot 
was  to  a  certain  point  conservative  or 
aristocratic.  The  old  aristocratic  sys- 
tem had,  in  a  blundering  way,  given  a 
predominance  to  the  select  few.  When 


the  Reform  Bill  became  necessary,  the 
slow,  clumsy  intellect  of  Ix>rd  Althorp 
secured  the  passage  of  an  undoubtedJy 
beneficial  measure.    Unluckily,  he  was 
too   clumsy.    The  aristocracy   had  in- 
telligence, but  very  limited  ideas,  and 
had  terribly  missed    its    opportunities. 
It  had  properly  abolished  the  old  sys- 
tem which,  after  an  awkward  fashion, 
gave    influence     to     the      intellectual 
classes,  but  it  had  provided  no  equiva- 
lent.    We   have,   therefore,  to    face  a 
tremendous  difficulty;  we  have  to  induce 
"this  self-satisfied,  stupid.   Inert  mass 
of  men  to  admit  its  own  insufi9ciency.'' 
That  is   hard    enough;  but    it    is   still 
harder  to  suggest  remedies,  and  hard- 
est of  all   to  secure   their   applicatioD. 
Bagehot     discusses     Hare*s      scheme, 
which    Mill   had   recently    declared  to 
provide  a  panacea,   and   shows— unan- 
swerably, I  think— how  it  would  only 
lead  to  the  supremacy  of  caucuses  and 
machine-made  politics.       He  makes  a 
suggestion  or  two  of  his  own,  life-peer- 
ages and  so  forth;  but  of   them   it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  insufladency  is 
only  too  palpable.      The  democracy  is 
too  strong  to  be  hampered  by  constitu- 
tional   devices,  and  very  unlikely   to 
adopt   any   measures    deliberately   hi- 
tended  to  fetter  its  own  powers  of  ac- 
tion.    "I  can  venture  to  say,"  he  ob- 
serves in  the  last  addition*  to  his  book 
on  the  Constitution,  *'what  no  elected 
Member  of  Parliament  can  venture  to 
say,  that  *I  am  terribly  afraid  of  the  ig- 
norant multitude  of  the  new  constitu- 
encies.   We    may    have    a    'glut*    of 
stupidity."    Probably,  the  opinion  and 

the   reluctance  to  utter   it    are    both 

t 

stronger  than  when  Bagehot  wrote 
(1872).  To  the  democrat,  Bagehot's 
despondency  will  appear  as  a  prop^ 
penalty  of  his  cynicism.  One  remark  is 
suggested  by  his  whole  argument.  His 
essential  case  is  that  the  British  Con- 
stitution depends  for  its  excellence  npcm 
the  elaboratiocL  of  the  purblind  politi- 
cal instincts;  upon  spontaneous  "defer- 
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ence'*  or  docility;  upon  tlie  guided  or 
enlightened  "stupidity"  which  cor- 
responds to  his  favorite  virtue,  "ani- 
mated moderation."  It  is  obvious  that 
if  such  instincts  die  out,  no  political 
machinery,  neither  Hare's  scheme  nor 
any  other  scheme,  can  create  them.  The 
problem,  that  is,  passes  beyond  the 
merely  legal  and  becomes  essentially 
moral.  Loyalty  to  the  monarchy  and 
"deference"  to  the  aristocracy,  and, 
therefore,  the  corresponding  Institu- 
tions, could  not,  as  Bagehot  had  in- 
sisted, be  transplanted  to  America.  No 
mere  political  Institutions  will  preserve 
them  if  the  corresponding  instincts 
really  decay.  Bagehot  had  dwelt  upon 
the  utility  of  the  "theatrical"  elements 
of  the  Constitution.  It  suddenly  comes 
upon  him  that  plain  men  wi'll  take  this 
invaluable  element  to  be  superstition 
and  humbug.  When  you  let  out  the 
secret  that  the  monarchy  Is  really  a 
part  of  a  stage-play,  it  will  cease  to  be 
an  effective  control  of  real  life.  That 
is  the  danger  which  has  all  along 
awaited  his  excessive  valuation  of 
"shams."  His  merit  was  to  have 
shown  more  clearly  the  foundations  of 
the  political  edifice.  If  they  begin  to 
fail  U8»  the  problem  of  replacing  them 
Involves  vast  moral  and  social  diffi- 
culties which  lay  beyond  his  peculiar 
province.  They  will  give  work  for 
future  generations. 

The  value  of  his  clear  insight  into 
fact  remains,  and  I  have  only  to  re- 
nmrk.  In  conclusion,  how  well  It  served 
him  in  one  other  inquiry.  Bagehot 
called  himself  the  last  of  the  old 
economists.  He  had  a  strong  sym- 
pathy with   Ricardo,  as   with  all    the 
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leaders  of  the  old-fashioned  do-nothing 
Liberalism.  And  yet  he  showed  most 
effectually  one  of  their  weaknesses. 
His  "I-iombard  Street"  owes  its  power 
to  his  imaginative  vivacity.  Instead 
of  the  abstract  "economic  man"— an 
embodied  formula— he  sees  the  real 
concrete  banker,  full  of  hopes  and  fires 
and  passions,  and  shows  how  they  im- 
pel him  in  actual  counting-houses.  So 
his  discussion  of  the  ''Postulates  of 
Political  Economy"  is  an  exposition  of 
the  errors  which  arise  when  we  apply 
mere  abstract  formulae,  unless  we  care- 
fully translate  them  in  terms  of  the 
facts  instead  of  forcing  the  facts  into 
the  formulae.  When  a  dull  man  of  busi- 
ness talks  of  the  currency  question, 
says  Bagehot,  he  puts  "bills"  and 
"bullion"  into  a  sentence,  and  does  not 
care  what  comes  between  them.  He 
Ulustrates  Hobbes'  famous  principle 
that  words  are  the  money  of  fools  and 
the  counters  of  the  wise.  The  word 
currency  loses  all  Interest  if  we  do  not 
constantly  look  beyond  the  sign  to  the 
thing  signified.  Bagehot  never  forgets 
that  condition  of  giving  interest  to  his 
writing.  Few  readers  will  quite  ac- 
cept the  opinion  of  his  editor,  that  he 
has  made  "Lombard  Street"  as  enter- 
taining as*  a  novel.  But  he  has  been 
wonderfully  successful  in  tackling  so 
arid  a  topic;  and  the  statement  gives 
the  Impression  made  by  the  book.  It 
seems  as  though  the  ordinary  treatises 
had  left  us  in  the  dull  leaden  cloud  of 
a  London  fog,  which,  in  Bagehot's 
treatment,  disperses  to  let  us  see  dis- 
tinctly and  vividly  the  human  beings 
previously  represented  by  vague,  col- 
orless phantoms. 

Le%U€  StephetK 
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The  Mai  Darftt,  or  the  Upland  People, 
Is  one  of  the  tribes  Inhabtting  the  high- 
lands of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  At  the 
edge  of  the  plains  some  of  them  own 
a  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  Malays,  with 
whom  they  do  business;  but  as  you 
penetrate  farther  and  higher,  they  are 
found  to  be  more  and  more  wild,  until 
in  their  secluded  strongholds  they  are 
totally  unapproachable. 

Across  the  railway  from  the  club 
Teranda  we  see  the  mountains,  the 
Cleft  Mountain  rising  to  a  peak  6,000 
feet  above  us,  Kerban  2,000  feet  high- 
er, with  many  others  showing  a  zigzag 
outline  against  the  sky.  In  early 
morning  as  the  day  rises  over  them 
they  are  a  mere  screen  of  blue,  unsub- 
stantial and  without  perspective.  As 
the  sun  warms  them  they  appear  to 
solidify,  and  by  afternoon  have  devel- 
oped great  shaggy  sides  with  rolling 
convexities  and  hollows.  It  is  then  you 
may  see  on  some  distant  slope  a  speck, 
a  brown  blur,  which  at  night  becomes 
a  spark  of  fire.  The  Mai  Darftt  are  not 
amenable  to  the  regulations  of  the  For- 
est Department,  and  bum  clearings 
for  their  hill  crops  where  fancy  leads 
them,  as  often  as  good  fortune  or  an 
unwonted  providence  on  their  part  has 
given  them  a  handful  of  seed  padi  or 
maize  to  sow.  These  primeval  garden- 
ers are  not  those  wildest  people  I  spoke 
of  just  now;  they  have  entered  into 
the  heritage  of  Adam,  and  are  not  alto- 
gether inaccessible  to  their  fellow-men. 
Separated  from  us  by  twenty  miles  and 
twenty  thousand  years,  their  old-world 
beacons  answer  back  the  flare  of  our 
gas-lamps.  We  look  across  the  gulf  at 
each  other  without  comprehension,  but 
the  desire  for  fuller  understanding  is 
ail  on  our  side. 

I  am  acquainted  with  an  Italian 
gentleman  who  has  accepted  a  contract 


under  Government  to  keep  ap  a  bridle- 
path. One  day  it  may  be  widened  into 
&  road;  perhaps  a  railway  may  here- 
after replace  its  devioos  coorse.  Mean- 
while it  penetrates  an  uninhabited  and 
unknown  country.  Here  Si^rnor  Virgil, 
as  I  shall  call  him,  has  won  intimacy 
with  the  wild  people  by  means  which 
will  become  apparent  in  the  course  of 
my  story,  which  is  that  of  a  weelc  I 
spent  among  them,  an  uninspired  Dante 
under  his  guidance. 

As  often  as  business  brings  him  from 
the  Jungle  Into  the  township,  the  signor 
occupies  a  Chinese  house  in  the  native 
quarter.    It  was  there  I  went  to  call 
on  him.    The  street-door  opened  on  a 
barn-like  room,  empty  except  for  half- 
a-dozen  swathes  of  rattan  plied  in  t 
corner,  in  apparent  charge  of  which  a 
small  fluffy  black  bear  scrabbled  about 
on  the  brick  floor.  Safely  past  him  and 
up  a  break-neck  flight  of  stairs,  f  found 
myself  In  what  looked  like  an  overflow 
annexe  of  the  British  Museum.    Then 
were     knives     and      bludgeons     and 
weapons  of  all  sorts,  from  every  part 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  arranged 
round  the  walls.      Tables,    chairs  and 
floor  were  strewn  with  lumps  of  differ 
ent  kinds  of  gum  and    gntta-percba; 
there  were   butterflies    in    cases,   aod 
beetles  and  stuffed   birds;    there  were 
specimens  of  ebony  as  well  as  of  ma&r 
other  sorts  of  timber,  both  cut  and  pol- 
ished, and  with  leaf  and  bark.    There 
were  in  fact  samples  of  every  kind  of 
thing  that  a  man  who  lived  by  trade 
in    the   Jungle    might    h(^)e    to   make 
money  out  of. 

In  the  middle  of  It  all  sat  the  signor 
in  singlet  and  Chinese  trousers  playinf 
upon  a  flute.  When  yon  first  b^old 
the  signor  yoQ  can  think  of  ncithin^  hot 
his  mop  of  golden  curls;  the  humor  of 
his  broad  mouth  and  the  kindliness  of 
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his  dark  eyes  are  revealed  later.  **Oh, 
I  have  a  chance!"  he  declared  courte- 
ously as  I  came  up;  by  which  he  meant 
my  visit  was  an  unexpected  pleasure. 
He  is  indeed  no  linguist:  the  more  sur* 
prising  his  influence  over  hie  mountain 
friends.  He  extends  his  friendship  to 
all  who  take  an  interest  In  them,  and 
before  I  left  he  had  cheerfully  prom- 
ised that  I  should  accompany  him  on 
his  return  to  their  country. 

A  few  days  later  we  started  at  early 
morning,  with  the  sun  rising  and  shin- 
ing into  the  dewdrops  and  gossamers, 
our  baggage  in  rickishas,  ourselves  tn 
a  horse-gharry.  We  passed  the  race- 
course, cemetery  and  club,  and  said 
good-bye  to  the  station  for  a  week. 

As  we  proceeded  along  our  nine-mile 
drive,  the  road  became  more  and  more 
lumpy,  as  unfrequented  roads  of  gran- 
ite do.  Then  lines  of  grass  appeared 
between  the  ruts;  a  little  farther,  and 
it  was  altogether  overgrown.  The 
cloud-capped  mountain  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  drive  made,  ^with  its 
many  ranges,  a  blue  background  to  th(3 
verdant  scenery  of  the  plain,  but  now 
it  was  quite  eclipsed  by  the  swelling 
hills  at  its  base  as  we  drove  in  among 
them;  and  when  the  road  ended  sud- 
denly and  the  six-foot  unmetalled 
bridle-path  began,  we  were  already  at 
the  hem  of  the  untrodden  forest  Here 
we  saw  the  first  of  the  little  people, 
whom  at  this  point  Signor  Virgil  de- 
sired me  no  longer  to  call  Sakai,  as  is 
our  custom,  that  being  the  name  for 
them  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
Malays.  The  word  means  slave,  and 
hurts  their  feelings.  Tbey  call  them- 
selves by  many  names,  but  Mai  Darftt, 
folk  of  the  Upper  Ck>untry,  as  often  as 
not  At  the  hut  of  a  Malay  and  his 
wife,  whose  solitary  dwelling  marlca 
the  termination  of  the  cart-road,  were 
gathered  a  dozen  or  more  of  them 
come  to  sell  rice— a  proceeding  which, 
to  my  unenlightened  mind,  seemed 
highly  satisfactory;  it  appeared  to  me 


to  be  trade  and  the  beginning  of  wis^ 
dom.  But  when  I  expressed  this 
opinion  in  broken  English,  Malay  and 
French  of  Stratfordatte-Bowe,  which 
in  combination  formed  the  vehicle  of 
our  interchange  of  ideas,  the  signor 
would  have  none  of  it— called  the  trans- 
action U  ro^  tout  court.  Its  essence^ 
according  to  him,  was  as  follows:  the 
Malays  make  an  advance  of  tobacco, 
betel-nut,  lime  and  salt,  also  enough 
rice  for  a  banquet  and  to  leave  some- 
thing over  for  planting.  And  so  this 
unsophisticated  community  becomes 
their  debtor,  and  the  Malays  acquire 
a  lien  on  the  crc^  when  it  ripens.  The 
extent  of  their  indebtedness  is  a  mat- 
ter far  beyond  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  hill  people;  they  see  the  Malay 
write  it  down  in  a  book  and  go  on  their 
way  with  light  hearts;  nor  do  they  give 
the  matter  another  thought,  until  the 
time  comes  to  bring  In  their  liarvest 
and  obtain  a  farther  advance.  It  is 
easy  to  see  which  party  is  likely  to 
make  the  better  bargain.  I  imagined, 
however,  ttrnt  should  the  burden  prove 
Intolerable  It  could  be  resolved  by 
flight;  the  hill  people  had  only  to  change 
their  habitation  and  be  off  light  as  air. 
But  my  guide  assured  me  that  tlils 
was  a  misconception  of  their  character, 
which  is,  according  to  him,  most  sin- 
cere and  guileless.  **0  Madonna,  not 
Padi  belong  the  Malay.  I  pay-a  him!  O 
sure!"  That  is  how  be  anticipated  they 
would  reply  to  so  disturbing  a  proposal. 
But  blessed  and  wonderful  is  the  bal- 
ance of  things.  This  particular  Malay 
and  his  wife  were  reported  to  be  blind 
gamblers,  so  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
padi  reaped  in  unrighteousness  brought 
them  no  good,  but  between  Fantan  and 
Skap^^u-yat  quickly  disappeared  with- 
in the  gently  smiling  Jaws  of  an  alien 
from  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

While  we  waited  at  the  ninth  mils 
for  the  coolies  to  rearrange  and  handle 
our  baggage,  frequent  parties  of  the 
Mai  Dar&t  kept  coming  in  with  Jungle 
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produce  to  barter,  and  departing. 
Some  brought  dozens  of  the  fruit  of  the 
petti  tree,  like  enormous  bean-pods, 
which  is  very  welcome  among  the 
Malays  as  an  appetizer  to  their  rice. 
Others  brought  the  red  onion-shaped 
roots  of  the  koluhi  to  the  Malay  em- 
porium. They  marched  in  with  a  fine 
free  tread,  leaning  somewhat  for- 
ward, stepping  rather  high,  with 
their  eyes  on  the  ground  three  yards 
ahead  of  them,  in  single  file.  They 
would  walk  so  along  the  widest  and 
flattest  causeway  in  the  world;  it  js 
the  habit  which  the  treading  their 
shoulder-narrow  tracks  in  the  forests, 
all  bestrewn  with  stumbling-blocks,  has 
bred  in  their  bones.  The  men  were  al- 
most naked;  the  women's  clothing  con- 
sisted of  a  petticoat  reaching  from  hip 
to  knee,  and  a  wide  cloth  hung  with  a 
knot  at  the  right  shoulder  across  the 
breast  and  back,  so  arranged  that  In 
the  fold  behind  she  could  carry  her 
baby  or  other  wares.  Even  among 
these  **tamer"  Sakai— I  translate  here 
and  throughout  the  arrogant  expres- 
sion of  the  Malays,  by  which  they 
mean  a  greater  degree  of  subserviency 
to  their  influence — even  among  these 
the  upper  garment  seems  worn  for  use, 
or  perhaps  fashion,  rather  than  as  de- 
manded by  modesty;  for  I  observed 
that  some  dispensed  with  it  altogether 
without  making  themselves  conspicu- 
ous, and  those  who  used  it  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  it  off,  or,  which  came  to 
tlie  same  thing  so  far  as  appearances 
went,  to  twist  it  round,  when  they 
wished  to  get  at  its  contents. 

Nearly  all  these  people  could  speak 
fluent  Malay,  which  led  ine  at  first  to 
look  for  a  degree  of  kuowlt'dge  in 
them  tliat  they  by  no  meaus  possessed. 
Just  as  we  were  starting,  tliore  stepped 
out  from  the  steep  underwood  below 
us  a  party  of  three,  a  gaunt  old  man 
with  the  flank  and  loins  of  a  wolf  and 
the  face  of  a  John  the  Baptist,  and 
two  girls  who  he  said  were  his  sisters. 


This  was  a  manifest  impossibility,  as 
one    looked    about    fourteen   and    tlie 
other  not  more  than  ten.     All  three  car- 
ried small  plaited  sackis  full  of  padL  I 
ai^ed  the  old  man  what  his  price  was. 
**Twenty  dollars  a  grallon/'  he  answered 
promptly,  looking  straight  at  me  and 
speaking  in  a  melancdioly  deep  voice.  I 
thought  he  meant  twenty  grallons  a  dol- 
lar and    asked   him    so,   but    he   onlj 
looked  puzzled  and  h<^ele8s,  and  made 
as  if  to  pass  on.     My  fruide  then  told 
me  that  he  did  not  mean  anything  in 
particular,  neither  knowing  how  many 
dollars  the  number  twenty  might  repre- 
sent, nor  having  any  exact  idea  of  the 
capacity    of    a    gallon.     (Later    on   1 
aflked  of  a  man  his  price  for  a  boar's 
tusk  which   he   had    hung    about   his 
neck.    He  replied,  "Five  dollars,"  hi  a 
tone  wliich  seemed  to  say.  And  not  a 
penny  less.     I  tendered  twenty  cents, 
which  he  accepted  with  great  delight) 
My  guide  took  a  photograph    of  the 
elder  girl.       You  could  see  her  heart 
ticking  between  her  ribs  as  the  mon- 
ster with  black  hood  and  three  sharp 
legs  ambled  Into  position    before  her. 
But  she  stood  her  ground. 

You  know  what  cockles  are.    Not  be- 
fore noon  did  we  get  off.      The  people 
who  made  the  bridle-path  gouged  it  out 
of  the    skin    of    mould    covering  the 
steep  sides  of  the  granite  mountains.  As 
we  passed  from  one  water-shed  to  an- 
other sometimes  the  fall    of    the  land 
was  at  our  left,  sometimes  at  our  right 
hand;  but  for  most  of  the  way.  there 
on  the  one  side  was  the  steep  descent 
to    the    river,  humming    below    us   in 
rapids  and  cascades;  there  on  the  other 
side,    above    the   bracken-clad  cut  tint 
towered  the  centenarian  forest.     Now, 
without  attentive  nursing  such  a  path 
could  not  long  exist.    Trees  fall  across 
it;  after  a  day's  rain,  when  every  rivu- 
let plays  torrent,  it  is  torn  grievously- 
some  times  a  dozen  yards  ooze  away  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise.     So  Signor 
Virgil  is  given  a  contract,  and  keeps 
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twenty-five  miles  of  this  road  In  repair. 
It  will  be  easily  understood  how  in  a 
counti-y  like  this  the  labor-supply  Is 
his  chief  difficulty.  His  solution  thereof 
was  manifest  before  we  were  gone 
many  miles. 

Where  the  road  goes  large  to  circum- 
vent   a    granite    boulder,     we    oame 
around  the   corner   suddenly   upon    a 
mighty  tree   which   had   fallen   across 
the  path.    Six  feet  at  least  in  diameter, 
it  lay  among  the  splintered  timber  and 
bamboo,   in   a  death-bed   of    its    own 
strewing,     a    gray,   smooth,    unbroken 
bole,  fifty  yards  in  length,  with  the  riv- 
er snarling  among  the  branches  at  its 
head,    deep    below    us,  and   a  rood  of 
earth  hanging  above  on   its   upturned 
roots.     Here  was  an  obstacle;  but  al- 
ready a  family  of  the  Mai  Darilt,  men, 
women  and  children,  were  assailing  it 
with  their  biting  thin-lipped   hatchets. 
And  what  I  noticed  also  was  that  an 
orchid,  as  big  as  a  rhododendron-bush, 
had  been  torn    from    the   head   of  the 
fallen  giant  In  defiance  of  the  Krengga 
ants,  and  lay  with  its  great  yellow  blos- 
soms freaked  with  Jet  ready  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  mender  of  the  by-way.  ''Bor" 
(good),  says  he;  **mal  bor"  (good  men); 
and  they    seemed    very    well    content. 
There  it  was  I  made  my  first  essay  in 
the  use  of  their  language;  **Pe  singdt" 
(Don't  be  afraid),  a  very  useful  word 
to  know  If  you  wish  to  deal  with  this 
timid  folk.    To  every  gang  we  met,  the 
signor  gave  a  word  of  praise    and  a 
joke  with   a   lump   of   tobacco,  telling 
tliem  to  come  in  to  us  at  our  destina- 
tion; and  while  we  legged  it  along  he 
told  me  a  great  deal  about  his  people, 
and  especially  he   enlarged  upon    his 
theory,  which  was  not  after  all  a  very 
new  one,  though  he  seemed  to  think  it 
so.    It  was  the  commonplace  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  primordial  virtues 
of  the  savage  and  the  degeneracy  .of 
our  latter-day  civilization.      You  have 
noted  it   in    Rasselas,   that  blameless 
Abyssinian;   you   have   it  also    in  the 


"Calnballes''  of  Michael,  Lord  of  Mon- 
taigne. 

It  Is  a  nation  .  .  .  that  hath  no 
klnde  of  trafflcke,  no  knowledge  of  let- 
ters, DO  intelligence  of  numbers,  no 
name  of  magistrate,  nor  of  poUtike  su- 
perlorltie;  no  use  of  service,  of  riches, 
or  of  povertle;  no  contracts,  no  succee- 
sions,  no  partitions,  no  occupation  but 
idle;  no  respect  of  kindred,  but  com- 
mon, no  apparell  but  naturall,  no 
manuring  of  lands,  no  use  of  wine, 
come,  or  mettle.  The  very  words  that 
import  lying,  falshood,  treason,  dls- 
eimulatlons,  covetousnes,  envie,  de- 
traction, and  pardon,  were  never  heard 
of  amongst  them. 

Even  the  Chinese  Classic  for  children 
begins  in  its  delightful  attractive  way- 
Man  at  the  origin  was  of  a  Whole- 
some Disposition;  yet  although  at  first 
lie  Held  Closely  to  this  Original,  in 
after  days  he  Fell  away  therefrom. 

My  Virgil  knows  nothing  about  modem 
anthropology  and  sticks  to  the  old 
idea.  *They  are-a  primi-tlve,"  he  says, 
swinging  his  arms  with  an  air  of  en- 
thusiasm. According  to  him  they  do 
not  steal,  they  do  not  lie,  they  do  not 
break  any  of  the  commandments,  and 
when  they  get  anything  to  work  for, 
they  do  work. 

When  the  aftei-noon  was  getting  late 
we  I'eached  our  destination  at  the  nine- 
teenth mile,  and  pitched  our  camp  in 
the  unfurnished  shanty  which  Govern- 
ment has  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  chance  travellers  on  the  bank  of  the 
brawling  Jura  brook,  a  sight  of  the 
clear  waters  of  which,  as  we  crossed  IL 
on  two  long  bamboos  set  in  cross- 
pieces,  was  enough  to  convince  me  that 
no  tin-mining  of  any  sort  was  taking 
place  within  its  drainage  area  above 
this  point.  Indeed  we  are  here  in  a  re- 
gion aloof  from  all  commerce,  where 
the  sole  traders  are  the  sparse  upland 
families  who  keep  clean  Vlrgirs  path 
for  him.  The  shanty,  which  is  no 
more  than  a  zinc  roof,  a  floor  of  split 
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bamboo,  and  two  cubicles  planked  off 
at  one  end,  lies  in  a  little  amphitheatre 
of  a  hundred  yards  across,  with  the 
tree-tops  rising  so  steep  all  round  it 
that  the  sun  (I  found)  did  not  rise  over 
them  till  past  eight  and  seldom  broke 
through  the  white  mist  for  another 
hour.  Pushing  our  way  through  the 
bushes  of  the  overgrown  compound, 
we  were  soon  Installed,  while  the  Chi- 
nese servants,  who  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  noveky,  went  straight  to  the  cook- 
house behind,  and  entered  upon  their 
duties.  By  this  time  it  was  too  late  to 
do  more  than  despatch  a  messenger  to 
the  nearest  fa<mily,  about  four  miles 
farther  up  the  valley.  So  we  slept 
warm  and  comfortable  in  blankets, 
and  free  from  mosquitoes,  it  being 
there  about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

People  who  sleep  nearly  naked  In  a 
bleak   mountain  unsheltered  from   the 
saturated  winds  of  heaven,  reject  the 
appointed  road  to  health,  wealth  and 
wisdom,     and    cower    melancholy    as 
monkeys  over  their  fire  till  the  m<Nm- 
ing  sun  has  dispersed  the  clouds.  Con- 
sequently, not   until   past   ten  did  eur 
guests  appear,  trooping  in  a  long  pro- 
cession over  the  bamboo  bridge  below 
our  veranda.      Do  not,  accustomed  to 
Malays,  expect  your   hillman    to   loaf 
casually  up  to  your  door  and  then  to 
sit  down,  looking  as  If  he  had  come 
through   sheer  absence   of   mind,  and 
had  not  very  likely  planned  his  visit 
for  a  week  beforehand.    Such  are  not 
the  ways  of  the  unsophisticated.  These 
people  marched  straight  up  to  the  lad- 
der, "So  like-a  take  a  fortere«se,"  as 
my  guide  put  it;  and    sat   down  in  a 
ring  on  the  floor.    First  there  were  I'a 
Jumat  and  his  wife  Pa  Stoe,  a  vener- 
able couple  accordi^ng    to    the    genera- 
tions of  the  jungle,  who    must    have 
been  getting  on  for  sixty.      He,  prob- 
ably inured  by  lifelong  habit,  declined 
all  clothing,  and,  from  his  tousled  bead 
of  faded  hair  to  his  battered  feet,  had 
no  covering  for  the  skin   that  lay   in 


wrinkles  upon  him  but  a  pair  of  pink 
bathing-drawers.      His  wife  wore  her 
hair  plain— that  is  to   say,   matted  by 
nature,  and  grizzled  and  indescribably 
dirty;  and    now,   since    I     like    these 
people*  and  desire  only  good  to  report 
of  them,  I  will  say  once    and    for   all 
that  they  were  all   indescribably  dirty 
as  to  their  hair.     It  is  true   that  the 
younger     women     must    coquettishly 
have  combed  theirs,   otherwise    nature 
reigned  supreme.    And  another  thin^;— 
they  do  not  wash  at  all,  ever.  Some  of 
the  dirt  rubs  or  flakes  off  tbem.  and 
some  does  not.     For  my  part,  I  think 
they  are  quite  right  A  poor,  cold  game 
is  washing  in  cold  water  without  soap- 
and  drying  yourself  on  leaves,  as  every 
<Hie  win  agree  who  has  played  It.    The 
old  lady,  whose  expression  was  severe 
but    not    unpleasing,    wore     a    khaki, 
jacket,  fastened   at   the    neck    with  a 
simple  mother-of-pearl    button,    also  a 
cotton  Malay  sairong. 

Then  there   was   their    son    Unip—a 
strapping  young  fellow  of  five  feet  one- 
or  two.     (It  is  curious  how  qu!c*kly  a 
man  adjusts  his  standards  to  rho^  of 
the  people  he  is  judging.)  Urup  prided 
himself  on  his  travels,  spoke  Malay  flu- 
ently, which  none  of   his  companions^ 
could;  he  was,  moreover,  very  proud  of 
this  accomplishment,  and  of  his  easy, 
confident  manner  with  Eur(^>eaus.    It. 
was  not  long  before  we  were  on  in- 
timate terms,  and  he  told  m«»  a  great 
deal;  and  when  he  had  nothing  new  to- 
tell,  he  repei^ted  himself  unblushingly. 
To  him  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  my 
knowledge  that  was  not  derived  from 
the  signor.    He  wore  a  pair  of  striped! 
pyjamas  cut  short  at  the  knee. 

Urup  had  two  wives.  Pa  RousAy  and 
Pa  Nton^,  who  sat  shoulder  to  shoulder 
together  in  my  circle  of  new  acquaint- 
ance. At  the  time  it  occurred  to  me 
this  might  be  from  sheer  nervousness, 
not  from  goodwill,  but  later  I  foond 
them  to  be  very  good  friends.  They 
wore  no  coats,  and  were  clad  only  in;: 
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their  Dative  gala  dress— a  strip  of  red 
bark,  some  four  feet  long  by  a  foot  aod 
a  half  broad,  twisted  round  their  hipe 
in  a  knot  at  the  left  side,  so  that  it 
was  open  down  the  left  thigh  to  ^ive 
free  scope  to  the  limbs  when  walking. 
At  either  hip  there  was  hung  a  big 
tqft  of  dried  grasses  or  herbs  fixed  into 
a  bamboo  socket,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture both  of  an  ornament  and  of  a 
charm  against  sickness.  They  wore 
necklaces  of  children's  beads  and  twen- 
ty or  thirty  turns  of  brass  picture-wire 
tightly  wound  round  their  upper  arms, 
with  bangles  of  the  same  at  their 
wrists.  Their  hair  was  frizzed  out  to 
an  enormous  extent  (it  is  naturally 
crinkly)  and  stuck  with  bamboo  combe. 

Pa  Rousd^y  struck  me  as  one  of  those 
unfortunate  people  who,  thanks  to  a 
grotesque  exterior,  are  never  taken 
quite  seriously  by  their  friends.  I 
thought  she  seemed  the  butt  of  the 
party.  She  certainly  was  an  extraordi- 
nary figure— if  figure  she  can  be  called, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  none.  One  eye 
was  considerably  smaller  than  the 
other,  which  gave  her  the  appearance 
of  being  on  the  perpetual  wink.  Her 
face  and  breast  were  temporarily  tat- 
tooed with  blue  and  red  lines  and  white 
dots  stippled  upon  them,  and  she  had 
the  cheerfullest,  merriest  expression, 
and  she  certainly  danced  and  sang  the 
best  of  them  all.  But,  alas!  for  the  in- 
constancy of  Man,  even  the  Primitive. 
Pa  Rousliy  was  childless;  she  was  no 
longer  young. 

Hence  Pa  Nton4.  She  was  a  beauty 
among  her  people— black  fuzzy  hair, 
light  brown  skin,  large  dark  eyes,  and 
a  mouth  which  was  large  but  beauti- 
fully shaped.  Sprays  of  a  fiower  rath- 
er like  white  lilac  were  in  her  hair,  and 
the  holes  in  her  ears  were  kept  open 
by  little  round  bits  of  wood.  Tethered 
to  her  wrist  by  six  inches  of  fibre  was 
the  peace-offering  that  sUe  brought,  a 
green  woodpecker,  which  lay  croaking 
dismally  on  the  fioor  beside  her.     She 
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wore  the  upper  garment  I  have  already 
described,  bringing  it  round  upon  her 
lap  as  she  sat  down,  out  of  the  fold  of 
which,  as  a  young  kangaroo  from  its 
mother's  pouch,  there  peered  the  round 
face  of  Pati,  a  little  boy  of  one  or  two, 
staring  through  his  elfin  locks  at  the 
strangers.  His  mother  rolled  him  a 
cigarette  — a  tiny  roll  of  tobacco 
wrapped  in  a  bit  of  dry  fii|MiA-palm 
leaf— and  sometimes  he  puffed  at  it  and 
anon  he  took  the  breast  Once  before 
I  had  seen  a  tame  Sakal  woman  suck- 
ling a  kitten,  but  this  struck  me  as 
more  peculiar  still. 

It  was  after  our  acquaintnce  had 
ripened  a  little  that  I  ventured  to  Joke 
with  Urup,  the  much  be-married,  about 
his  multiplied  responsibilities,  and  my 
comments  being  translated  caused  gen- 
eral amusement,  the  poor  Indian  being 
satisfied  with  a  far  less  excellent  Joke 
than  must  be  set  before  the  reader  of 
**Maga."  Urup  grinned  and  said  "Bor: 
good.  It  i«  a  good  plan,"  somewhat  de- 
fiantly. The  ladies  under  discussion  ap- 
peared engrossed  with  their  rice,  and 
said  nothing.  The  relations  of  the  two 
wives  seemed,  as  1  have  said,  quite 
amicable.  It  was  later.  Just  after  tak- 
ing the  photographs,  that  Virgil  de- 
lighted Pa  BousAy  by  presenting  her 
with  a  cotton  Jacket  of  a  cheerful 
magenta  hue  which  he  produced  with 
a  magnificent  air.  She  put  it  on  at  once, 
and  her  feelings  being  too  many  to  sit 
down  under,  she  must  needs  get  up  and 
march  round  and  round  the  room.  Of 
course  the  other  young  women  clam- 
ored for  a  coat  apiece  too,  but  there 
were  no  more  that  time;  so  they  satis- 
fied themselves  with  marching  in  an 
admiring  tail  after  the  leading  lady; 
and  if  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  or  any 
uncharitableness  was  in  their  hearts, 
then  they  are  not  the  simple  folk  I  take 
them  to  be.  Pa  Nton6's  disappoint- 
ment, it  is  true,  was  mitigated  by  two 
brass  curtain  rings  which  I  found  in 
my  pocket.    And  as  they  were  too  big 
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for  her  fingers,  at  my  su^estion  she 
put  them  on  her  toes,  and  stamped 
about  rejoicing.  Besides  these  there 
were  Pa  Houp,  a  matronly  looking  wo- 
man with  a  very  deep  voice,  and  her 
husband,  against  whom  I  only  find  the 
words  Private  James  In  my  notes.  No 
characteristic  trait  had  he,  of  any  dis- 
tinctive kind.  La«tly  there  were  the 
two  sons  of  the  patriarchal  couple,  I 
forget  their  real  native  names,  which  I 
may  say  were  rather  hard  to  extract, 
they  preferring  to  be  known  by  Malay 
names.  I  have  them  down  in  my  notes 
as  Si  Ranting  (Master  Twig),  a  boy  of 
about  fourteen,  nerwly  married  to  an 
equally  immature  wife,  and  Si  Tan,  his 
brother,  of  eight  or  ten.  They  were 
each  of  them  dressed  In  a  loin-cloth 
which  could  not  have  scantier  been. 
The  elder  of  the  two  boys  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  disease  very  common 
among  the  Upland  People,  a  sort  of 
flaky  sloughing  off  of  the  skin  upon  the 
whole  body  and  limbs.  That  made  up 
the  first  day's  party. 

At  first  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
put  some  constraint  upon  them,  which 
was  happily  dispelled  as  soon  as  a 
great  brick  of  tobacco  with  9irih  leaves 
and  betel-nut  had  been  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  them;  whereupon  they  looked 
at  each  other  and  burst  out  laughing. 
Then  Pa  Rousily  and  her  sister-in-law 
—or  how  shall  I  express  the  relation- 
ship?—went  out  to  see  to  the  washing 
and  cooking  of  the  rice,  and  I  got  into 
conversation  with  the  rest  as  well  as 
I  could  and  begran  my  vocabulary, 
about  which  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  presently. 

We  also  filled  up  the  time  by  having 
our  photographs  taken,  and  an  interest- 
ing collection  they  make.  Perhaps  the 
most  *'heureus6  resoolt,"  again  to  quote 
my  guide,  is  the  view  looking  up  river 
from  the  bamboo  bridge;  the  Jungle 
forms  an  arch  of  dark  foliage  be- 
spangled where  the  broad  leaves  catch 
the  sunlight,  and  the  river  runs  among 


black  granite  boulders  dappled  with 
foam  In  pools  and  shinins^  stickles.  In 
the  foreground  are  the  two  boys  shiv- 
ering and  huddled  together,  one  polish- 
ing *the  other  with  a  block  of  soap. 
What  an  advertisement  it  would  make! 
Si  Ranting  came  out  with  his  skin  at 
smooth  as  Naaman's,  but«  alas  and 
alack!  as  fast  as  he  fi^rew  dry,  so 
quickly  did  the  miracle  fade  away. 

When  the  cooks  came  In  noisily  bear- 
ing the  great  chatty  or  bowl  of  steam- 
ing rice,  who  shall  describe  the  en- 
thusiasm? It  was  good  to  see  people 
with  such  obvious  appetites,  so  con- 
spicuously thankful  for  their  victuals. 
Only  one  thimg  was  lacking^,  some  up- 
land equivalent  for  the  resounding 
grace:— 

A  boar's  head  tai>  band  bear  I, 
Decked  with  wreathes  and  roeemary; 
And  I   pray  you    gentleman    all    be 
merry, 
Quot  estis  in  convivio. 
Caput  apri  def ero 
Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

This  lack  the  onmlvorous  infant  clear- 
ly feK  as  he  raised  his  voice  and 
mightily  proclaimed,  **Cha  Ba,  Eat 
rice,  Cha  Ba!"  There  had  been  pre- 
pared twelve  big  leaves  for  plates,  upon 
which  Pa  Stoe  helped  out  the  rice  In 
equal  portions,  two  beln^  carefully 
folded  up  and  put  aside  for  absent 
friends  at  home.  Meanwhile  looked  on 
with  benignant  eyes  the  Founder  of 
the  Feast. 

After  the  meal  accounts  were  taken, 
but  that  in  no  too  avaricious  a  spirit 
My  guide  opened  his  boxes  on  the  floor, 
and  the  sight  of  so  much  wealth  wai 
in  Itself  a  pleasure.  First  was  given 
several  double  handfuls  of  red  tobacco, 
with  as  many  of  nipah  cigarette  wrap- 
pers. Then  (but  this  was  a  solemn  and 
noble  giving)  a  red  blanket  to  the  an- 
cient Pa  Jumat  Urup  had  a  chopper, 
some  one  else  a  sarong;  beads  and 
brass  wire  found  eager  acceptance,  aa 
did  matches,  some   salt  and  a   ball  of 
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string.  Also  a  dollar  apiece  all  round, 
a  gift  which  was  acceptable,  as  a  com- 
pliment to  their  civiliasation,  but  of 
little  material  use  to  them.  And  of 
course  the  rice,  one  small  sack  of  it 
for  a  beginning,  it  not  being  consid- 
ered good  policy  for  the  giyer  to  leave 
himself  beggared  in  that  reepect  upon 
the  first  day.  So  off  they  went  in  high 
sphrits. 

Next  day  they  came  again,  most  of 
them  with  one  or  two  others,  and  the 
same  scenes  occurred.  On  the  third 
day,  Virgil  being  out,  I  with  some  trep- 
idation acted  as  their  host.  It  was  a 
most  successful  entertainment,  consist- 
ing of  a  concert  followed  by  Dumb 
Crambo,  but  the  guests  did  the  enter- 
taining. The  day  before  they  had  been 
begged,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
sing;  nothing  but  a  very  little  half- 
hearted humming,  "De,  de,  ng,  de,  a, 
de."  &c.,  could  be  elicited,  but  a  great 
deal  of  hangiufg  back,  pushing  forward, 
giggling  and  slapping.  Now,  whether 
they  had  grown  accustomed  to  me  or 
whether  they  had  partly  forgotten  my 
existence  (I  wa«  sitting  in  an  unobtru- 
sive comer  desperately  attempting  to 
sketch  them),  anyhow  Urup,  his  eyes 
falling  upon  a  Sakai  mandolin^  a  plain 
joint  of  bamboo  with  two  fibres  strung 
along  it,  picks  it  up,  and  after  mechani- 
cally twanging  the  strings  a  little, 
breaks  suddenly  into  so^g  in  a  clear 
ringing  deep  voice,  and  the  others 
Joined  in  the  chorus.  His  tune  ran  as 
it  were  upon  a  certain  note,  and  the 
subject  of  each  verse  appeared  distinct, 
of  birds  or  beasts  or  of  their  known 
familiar  haunts,  and  while  the  chorus 
repeats  in  slow  recitative  the  words 
and  the  note,  the  leader  trills  ahead  in 
runs  and  shakes  up  and  down  the  scale, 
—not  that  there  is  any  scale  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  (You  must  pray  ac- 
cept this  most  untechnical  description 
as  better  than  none;  listen  to  a  child 
humming  to  himself  om  a  summer 
moriflng,  and  you  will  hear  the  tune 


and  better  understand  the  vocal  score.) 
This  is  one  song  as  it  was  translated 
to  me:— 

Leader,    Going,    going     on     hill    and 

mountain. 
Chorus.    Hill   and   mountain,   hill,  and 

mountain,— 

and  so  on,  the  chorus  taking  up  the  last 
words  of  the  leader's  improvisation. 

Climbing,    climbing,    climbing,    climb- 
ing. 
Over  streams  and  over  rivers. 
Rivers  deep  and  littie  rivers. 
Rivers  shallow,  fiooded  rivers. 
The  river  Ool  and  the  river  Bidor, 
The  river  Jelal,  the  river  Klung. 

It  is  fine  music,  manly,  not  boisterous, 
plaintive  but  never  repining,  the  song 
of  a  full  memory,  a  reminiscence.  It 
is  direct  as  the  gait  of  an  elephant  and 
stately,  harmonious  to  wild  and  silent 
places. 

From  singing  the  girls  fell  to  danc- 
ing. And  now  I  must  mention  a 
trivial  Incident,  as  it  shows  how  little 
we  understand  each  other.  They  were 
hardly  begun  when  the  old  lady  Pa 
Stoe  Jumped  up  with  a  scandalised  ex- 
pression, and  stopped  the  performance. 
Of  course  I  could  not  understand  her 
hidignant  comments  nor  the  girls'  dep- 
recatory replies,  but  I  guessed  it  was 
the  old  story.  "Of  course  they  mustn't 
let  themselvecr  go  before  a  white 
man,"  I  thought,  and  I  cursed  her  in 
my  heart  as  she  bundled  them  all  out 
of  the  house.  But  I  was  mistaken.  All 
she  had  said  was,  "Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might"  or  words  to  that  effect  And 
when  they  came  back  with  bunches  of 
leaves  in  their  hair  and  at  their  waists, 
she  smiled  in  benign  approval  on  the 
performance,  and  the  dance  began  in 
due  form.  They  stood  swaying  from 
the  knees,  and  waving  their  arms. 
Every  now  and  then  they  made  a  sud- 
den whoop  and  a  jump  and  change  of 
places,  just  as  in  the  Highland  schot- 
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tische.  The  old  lady  beat  time  with 
her  hands,  and  chanted  "7a,  to,  to,  toib." 
Presently  the  mandolin  accompani- 
ment forgot  to  play,  the  dance  grew 
wilder  and  wilder,  and  finally  resolved 
itself  into  mere  pantomime.  Pa 
Rousfty,  In  her  magenta  coat,  with  her 
streaked  visage.  Pa  Nton6,  with  the 
flowers  In  her  hair,  the  immatnre  bride, 
with  Pa  Roup  for  partner,  stood  t?<«-d- 
vi»,  crossing  and  recrossing  (it  ^^s  the 
first  figure  of  the  Kitchen  Lancers  now) 
with  marvellous  gesticulations,  bounds, 
and  outcries,  till  the  bamboo  floor 
skipped  beneath  us.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  discover  that  they  were  acting 
the  parts  of  the  forest  denizens.  First 
it  was  tigers;  they  fiercely  roared  and 
sharpened  their  nails  cat-fashion 
against  the  wall.  Most  of  us  have  seen 
a  tiger  do  this,  and  perhaps  have 
stirred  him  with  a  patronizing  umbrel- 
la in  Regent's  Park.  Seen  in  his  own 
forest  by  attentive  eyes  of  fear,  how 
bigger  he  must  h<ave  loomed  upon  one 
of  these  miserable  unarmed  pigmies, 
who  intruded  all  unwitting  upon  his 
manicure,  and  lived  to  make  a  play  of 
it!  Then  with  heads  stretched  out  and 
waving  fins  they  were  fish  in  the 
brook,  pressing  up  against  the  current 
It  was  Tigi  the  snake,  and  they  rolled 
over  and  over  upon  the  floor.  Sambhur 
was  suggested,  and  before  there  was 
time  to  be  shocked  all  four  were  on 
their  backs  with  the  legs  sticking 
straight  up  in  the  air,  up  again  and 
cantering  round  the  room  on  all  fours, 
or  rubbing  the  velvet  from  their  ant- 
lers, which,  as  I  guessed,  had  been  fore- 
shadowed by  the  first  part  of  this  re- 
markable pantomime.  And  so  with 
many  other  animals.  I  suggested 
monkeys.  Just  giving  them  a  clue,  and 
they  seized  the  idea  and  greatly  im- 
proved upon  it,  scratching  themselves 
and  destroying  imaginary  and  hoppin^g 
vermin  in  the  most  realistic  manner. 
Then  they  sat  down  in  a  row  in  the 
doorway  with  their  legs  dangling  over 


the  ladder,  and  whooped  and  chattered 
and  generally  outslmianed  the  tribes  of 
monkey-kind. 

Pa  Rouslly  having,  as    I    have  said, 
been  provided  with  a  magenta  Jacket 
and  the  other  three  dan«ett«e»  having 
none,  I  felt  it  would  be  angrateful  to 
let  them  go  bare  backs  away  after  so 
laughable  an  entertainment.     I  there> 
fore  presented  each  of  them  with  one  of 
my    merino    singlets,    ¥rhich    reached 
well  down  to  their  kneee.     And  I  can- 
not say  whether  they  were  more  de- 
lighted with  the  style  of  the  garments 
or  with  them  considered  as  a  protection 
against    cold.     So    oflT    they  went    I 
watched  them  file   across  the  bamboo 
bridge  and  disappear  round  a  turn  of 
the  bridle-path;  the  ragged  head  and 
gatmt  figure  of  the  patriarch,  his  old 
wife  carying  Pati  her  grandchild,  then 
the  nmgenta  Jacket  and  the  three  new 
singlets  laden  with  rice  bags,  then  the 
two    boys,    the    bridegroom    and  his 
younger  brother.  Last  of  all,  blow-pipe 
in  his  fingers,  comes  Unip,  the  man  of 
experience.    One  after  one  they  were 
re-absorbed  by  the  Jungle  from  whence 
they  came. 

And  that  I  thought  was  my  last  sight 
of  them;  but  it  being  a  fine  afternoon, 
and  another  of  their  household  having 
called  on  some  errand  or  other,  we  de- 
cided to  go  up  home  with  him.  We 
told  him  to  follow  his  own  Jungle 
paths.  We  soon  left  the  bridle-road  and 
pushed  through  their  track,  no  wider 
than  a  deer's  track,  steep  as  the  side 
of  a  house,  then  down  again,  to  find 
ourselves  breathless  and  covered  witli 
dirt  and  leeches  on  the  bridle-ptth 
again.  The  Jungle  folk  are  clean  hunt- 
ers. There  seemed  no  squirrels  left  on 
their  demesne,— hardly  a  bird.  In  one 
place  we  were  shown  a  hlantok^  a  gio 
for  deer  or  wild  pig,  which  consisted 
of  a  sharp  wooden  spear,  a  spring  of 
bent  sapling  held  back  by  a  rattan  rope 
laid  treacherously  across  the  ground. 
Of   smaller   game    we     found    a   nt 
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8trangled  in  a  noose  set  on  similar 
principles,  and  brought  It  along  with 
us. 

We  came  out  near  the  top  of  their 
clearing,  where  the  Indian  corn  was 
throwing  up  green  heads  among  the 
burnt  and  blackened  branches  of  the 
recumbent  trees.  Scrambling  down  its 
almost  precipitous  face,  we  passed 
through  a  spinney  of  giant  bamboo  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  out  upon  a 
ridge  which  projected  half-way  across 
a  wide  and  long  valley,  upon  which 
ridge  lived  our  friends.  They  lived  in 
two  one-roomed  huts  of  about  fifteen 
feet  by  twelve,  with  floors  of  split  bam- 
boo laid  a  few  Inches  above  the  wet 
earth.  The  walls  were  of  hertam 
thatch,  and  not  more  than  two  feet 
high,  for  the  thatched  roof  was  steep 
and  not  high  enough  even  for  them  to 
stand  upright  under  except  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.  In  the  house  we  en- 
tered were  all  our  friends,  besides  two 
thin  wretched  dogs— sharp  eared,  sharp 
nosed,  sharp  backed,  each  with  its 
hind-legs  tied  together  to  keep  it  from 
straying.  They  were  all  sitting  round 
the  two  fireplaces;  the  smouldering 
ends  of  logs  radiating  from  these  cen- 
tres of  warmth  gave  forth  a  tingling 
smoke  which  filled  the  hovel  and  filtered 
out  through  a  hundred  holes.  The  floor, 
the  walls,  the  thatch  were  alive  with  a 
hundred  thousand  cockroaches.  The 
wind  swept  chill  down  the  valley. 

What  a  life!  Think  what  it  must  be 
to  live  like  that,  huddled  together  for 
warmth,  in  nakedness,  without  food  fit 
for  a  dog.  Can  you  realize  the  position 
of  a  family  whose  house  must  be  built 
from  roof-rldge  to  flooring  out  of  the 
growths  of  the  jungle;  who  yet  own 
not  a  knife  to  cut  them,  because  they 
live  twenty  miles  away  from  a  shop, 
or  because  they  have  not  half  a  dollar? 
Must  they  go  into  the  cruel  hertam  and 
break  off  its  spiky  fronds  with  their 
hands?  To  have  no  means  of  winning 
fire  but  one  flint  and  steel,  perhaps  in 


a  family  that  hunts  for  its  food  over 
half-a-dozen  valleys!  Urup  has  it;  but 
Urup  has  gone  to  see  our  neighbors 
over  the  hill.  The  rain  through  the  hole 
in  the  roof  has  put  out  our  fire,  and 
now  it  is  night,  and  between  us  and 
hunger  are  a  squirrel  and  a  dozen  bi;? 
fat  grubs— raw,  and  we  have  no  fire. 
For  my  part  I  find  it  hard  to  realize 
the  tragedy  of  the  situation.  I  can't 
help  thinking.  Could  they  not  rub  two 
sticks  together?  Could  they  not  .  . 
.  ?  Surely,  living  overshadowed  by  a 
million  acres  of  fuel,  they  could  con- 
trive something!  It  seems  absurd  to 
think  of  such  helplessness  and  misery 
for  want  of  a  trumpery  box  of  Japa- 
nese matches,  with  a  monkey  stamped 
in  red  upon  It,  selling  at  two  for  a 
cent 

On  such  a  scene  appears  my  friend  in 
his  r6l€  of  Universal  Provider.  If  you 
count  up  all  their  possessions,  from  red 
blanket  to  rock-salt,  you  will  see  that 
he  has  supplied  them  all,  not  as  a  dole 
but  In  return  for  work.  He  has  given 
them  clothes,  he  has  made  them  plant 
corn.  When  It  is  ripe  they  and  their 
friends  from  far  around  will  make  a 
mighty  orgy,  and  eat  and  eat  until  the 
barn  is  empty,  but  no  matter.  Once 
a-month  at  least  there  Is  ensured  to 
them  a  sufllclency  of  farinaceous  food« 
whereunto  is  added  tobacco  to  tickle 
their  nostrils  and  betel-nut  to  comfort 
their  hearts.    I  say  it  Is  a  good  work. 

Theirs  Is  a  poor  life  at  the  best.  Still, 
as  we  never  know  when  we  are  well  off, 
so  happily  it  is  possible  to  be  miserable 
unawares;  I  do  not  suppose  they  are 
sorry  for  themselves.  They  certainly 
did  not  look  disconsolate  as,  gorged 
with  rice,  and  cooking  more,  they  sat 
wrapped  up  in  their  new  clothes.  Pa 
Nton6  had  enveloped  Pati  in  hers,  so 
that  his  straggling  top-knot  alone  was 
visible.  Rats  on  such  a  day  were  at  a 
discount,  but  I  wanted  to  see  cooked 
the  rat  we  caught— and  in  a  minute 
there  was  nothing  I  wished  to  see  lesA. 
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And  yet  It  waa  simple.  They  tied 
a  string  to  its  tail,  and  dipped  It 
into  the  fire,  twisting  the  string.  They 
did  not  clean  it  first,  and  the  process 
may  have  carbonized  the  outside,  but 
I  am  certain  it  could  not  have  more 
than  warmed  the  flesh.  I  am  aware 
that  travellers  (it  is  expected  of  them) 
partake  of  all  strange  meats;  but  as  I 
would  never  taste  in  China  of  their 
gaunt,  garbage-fed  pariah  dogs,  so  now 
I  refused  raw  rat 

The  encampment  was  on  a  ridge,  aB  I 
have  said.  This  ridge,  like  a  half-com- 
pleted barrage,  partly  blocked  the 
course  of  a  long  valley,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  mountains  for  several  miles 
north  and  south.  Northwards  it  runs 
up  to  the  flank  of  the  cloud-capped 
mountain,  where,  in  the  blueness,  a 
brown  patch  like  the  one  we  stood  upon 
was  Just  distinguishable.  Between  us 
and  it  there  were  only  the  tree-tops  in 
endless  monotony— green-gray,  brown- 
gray,  blue-gray.  One  forest  head  stood 
up  at  a  mile  distance,  the  color  of  pink 
hawthorn. 

A  rainstorm  coming  up  the  valley  as 
we  watched  blotted  out  the  distance, 
and  despatched  a  chillier  breath  to 
forewarn  us.  They  in  the  hut  were. in- 
tent upon  their  rice,  but  they  shivered, 
as  it  were,  mechanically.  I  could  have 
wished  it  were  possible,  ...  a  good 
thick  sweater  apiece  now.  .  .  I 
looked  at  the  signor,  and  the  same 
thought  was  passing  through  his  mind, 
I  verily  believe;  but  he  only  shivered 
melodramatically,  and  all  he  said  was, 
"Breeze  'e  go!" 

So  we  departed,  having  shaken  hands 
all  round,  for  my  guide  is  not  concerned 
with  the  wellbeing  of  their  bodies 
nlone;  he  also  holds  himself  responsible 
for  his  people's  manners.  Of  the  series 
of  misfortunes  which  befell  us  next  day 
as  we  went  home,  and  which  culmi- 
nated, as  late  and  hungry  we  reached 
the  ninth  mile,  in  the  non-appearance 
of  our  gharries,   leaving   us   so   much 


farther  to  walk  in  the  downpour  of 
rain— of  these  I  will  make  no  long 
story: 

Me  list  net  of  the  chaf  nor  of  the  stree 
Maken  so  long  a  tale,  as  of  the  com. 

If  any  one  familiar  with  the  Upland 
People  were  asked  to  gXve  a  description 
of   them,    he   would,    I  believe,  make 
flrst  mention  of  their  inoffensiveness. 
Pugnacity  seems  to  be  an  idea  foreign 
to  them.    Tbey  x>o88e88  a  deadly  weap- 
on, the   blow-pipe;  but   I    never  heard 
of  its  being   turned    against  a  fellow- 
man.     It  may  be  that  the  severity  of 
their  life  has  been  suflScient  to  keep 
down  their  numbers;  the  Jungle  being 
wide  enough   for  all,    competition  has 
never  enforced   the    lesson     that    the 
flghter  alone    is    flt    to    sarvive.    The 
same  gentleness  governs   their  house- 
hold relationships.      As  they  have  not 
to  flght  for  their  sustenance,  so  tbey 
need  not  for  their  wives,  of  which  there 
are  enough  to  go  round;  and  their  un- 
aggressive nature   would  revolt  from 
the  idea  of  stealing  or  ravishing  an- 
other man's  wife  from  him.     I  happen 
to  have  heard  of  one  case  which,  an- 
der    more    au^lcioua     circumstances, 
might  have  provided  suflScient  scandal 
for  a   six-shilling  novel.      The  signor 
told   it   me.    In  a   household    that  be 
knew  there  lived  two  men,  and  a  girl 
who  was  married  to  one  of  them.    Tbe 
girl  and  her  husband  used  to  sit  side 
by  side,  and   the   other    man   and  hU 
nK)ther  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
fire.    After  some  weeks  of  absence  tbe 
signor  revisited  that  house  and  found 
the  husband   si^tting   alone,    while  tbe 
man  who  used  to  look  at  the  girl  sat 
with  her  by  the  fire.  "How  is  this?'  be 
asked  the  girl;  "you  sit  with  a  stranger 
and  your  husband  sits  alone."     "Ob." 
said  the  husband,  "that  is  as  it  should 
be;  she  is  no  longer  my  wife,  but  is 
married  to  my  friend."    "But  how  can 
that  be?"    "Why."  said  the  good,  easy 
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man,  **ber  heart  think  one,  my  heart 
thinks  other,  how  can  we  live  together? 
We  must  fall  ill!  Oh,  very  sorry."  So 
the  difficulty  arranged  itself  without 
calling  any  high  passions  into  play. 
Divorce  being  without  rancor  and  bo 
easy,  jealousy  is  a  superfluous  emotion 
among  these  people,  and  the  women 
in  consequence  enjoy  a  social  free- 
dom that  is  almost  emancipation.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  the  formation  of  the 
girls*  dance  above  described  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger 
Sakai,  who  stalked  in  between  them. 
Half  in  fun,  half  anger,  they  fell  upon 
him  and  buffeted  him  heartily  with 
their  bunches  of  leaves.  I  instantly 
looked  at  their  husbands  for  some  sign 
of  disapproval;  but  not  a  bit 

But  the  signor's  approval  of  them 
goes  further  than  anything  I  have  yet 
said.  His  father  fought  under  Gari- 
baldi, and  the  son,  earnestly  hopeful  of 
a  new  dispensation,  found  here  in  the 
mountain  the  archetype  of  all  he 
dreams  that  Italy  shall  become,  "no 
name  of  magistrate,  nor  of  politike 
superioritie;  no  use  of  service,  of  riches, 
or  of  povertie,"  no  soldiery,  no  police, 
no  Pope.  It  is  the  true  Socialism,  and 
tliey  the  Primitive  Socialists. 

With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, a  free  life  in  the  forest  does  not 
appear  to  me  calculated  to  produce  the 
physique  of  a  Mowgli.  Of  these  people 
I  only  saw  one  much  over  five  feet 
high,  the  women  being  proportionately 
smaller.  While  capable,  as  might  be 
expected,  of  long  fasts  and  forced 
marches,  they  are  far  from  muscular, 
with  skinny  arms  and  legs  no  bigger 
than  an  English  boy's  of  fourteen. 
Generally  speaking,  the  men's  develop- 
ment appears  arrested,— narrow  shoul- 
ders, feminine  hairless  features.  In 
color  they  are  of  a  brown  rather  lighter 
than  the  Malays,  with  glossy  black 
hair  (when  clean),  which  hangs  in 
curls  over  their  ears  and  upon  their 
necks,  giving  an  appearance  of  dispro- 


portionate size  to  their  heads,  and  so 
making  them  look  still  more  like  chil- 
dren. On  the  whole,  they  are  far  from 
ilMooking,  though  their  foreheads  are 
low,  with  heavy  superciliary  ridges; 
their  noses  are  flat,  insignifflcant  and 
negroid.  Their  mouths  are  wide,  but 
often  beautifully  shaped,  and  they 
differ  noticeably  from  Malays  and  Chi- 
nese by  keeping  them  habitually  shut 
But  that  which  most  strikes  an  Eng- 
lish man  on  coming  into  contact  with 
these  little  creatures,  and  which  draws 
him  at  once  towards  them,  is  the  re- 
markable openness  and  candor  of  their 
expression.  They  look  at  a  stranger 
neither  defiantly  nor  in  any  way 
cringing,  but  carefully  and  steadily,  as 
if  ready  for  unforeseen  action  on  his 
part;  but  when  they  are  reassured, 
with  an  expression  that  is  dignified  in 
its  simplicity. 

Their  language,  as  far  as  my  infantile 
vocabulary  goes,  seems  monosyllabic 
amd  dissyllabic;  it  is  spoken  in  a  jerky, 
explosive  manner,  and  contains  many 
nasal  sounds.  Some  words  sounded 
very  like  Chinese,  amd  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that  it  is  connected  through  Siam- 
ese with  that  language.  There  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  inflexions.  I  experi- 
enced the  usual  difficulties  in  compos- 
ing my  vocabulary.  Thus:  I  asked  the 
Sakai  for  "I"  and  got  the  reply  "eng 
at  once,  but  when  I  tried  to  get  "we 
they  were  quite  at  a  loss;  and  when  to 
explain  myself  I  said  in  Malay,  "For 
instance,  we  have  all  come  from  the 
river,"  they  answered  No  or  Yes  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  we  became  involved 
In  a  spillikin-heap  of  cross-purposes. 
They  have  only  the  first  three  numer- 
als, nenok,  nar,  tiir,  in  their  own 
tongue;  the  rest  they  borrow  from  the 
Malay. 

Beyond  a  love  of  beads  and  bright 
colors,  their  aesthetic  faculties  seem  un- 
developed; only  on  the  butts  of  their 
bamboo  combs  and  on  their  blowpipes 
they    scratch    patterns    obviously    In- 
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tended  to  represent  the  shoots  of  bam- 
boo. I  tried  the  experiment  of  drawing 
a  wild  boar  and  showing  it  them.  It 
was  not  worthy  of  a  Rosa  Bonheur  I 
know,  but  still  recognizable  I  thought, 
on  account  of  the  tusks;  it  was  received 
with  the  blankest  misapprehension.  I 
tried  again  with  an  elephant  and  this 
time  successfully.  "Gajah."  they 
cried,  pointing  triumphantly  to  his  tail 
and  trunk. 

Ignorant,  unprogressive,  inoffensive, 
it  is  very  understandable  how  such  a 
people  were  dispossessed  by  the  fierce 
Malays  as  they  came  up  the  rivers 
into  the  country,  and  were  driven  be- 
fore them  up  the  mountains.  Here 
they    remained,    subject    to    frequent 

Blackwood'!  Magasine. 


and  murderous  raids,  until,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  the  £)n£rlish  in  their 
turn  came  up  the  rivers. 
It  is  now  some  months  since  I  visited 
the  Upland  People,  but  they  are  not 
easy  to  forget  Their  blowpipes  I 
could  not  ask  them  to  part  with— it  is 
not  fair  to  leave  them  without  means 
of  hunting  their  small  deer.  Instead  I 
brought  back  for  a  keepsake  a  neck- 
lace; it  was  Pa  N tone's,  a  dozen  glass 
beads  on  a  bit  of  Jangle  string.  The 
pendant  is  a  coin  the  size  of  a  sixpence, 
apparently  of  tin.  On  the  one  eide  is 
a  lion  rampant  On  the  reverse  is 
HOL-LAN-DIA,  1791.  I  wish  I  knew 
the  history  of  this  battered  token. 

Edtcard  A.  Irving. 
Perak,  25th  April,  1900. 


VILLANELLE. 

We  roamed  together  in  the  spring. 

In  early  spring  we  roamed  together. 
By  copse  and  hedgerow  wandering. 

Before  the  thrush  began  to  sing, 

In  sunshine  or  in  stormy  weather. 
We  roamed  together  in  the  spring. 

And  Love,  that  should  be  Lord  and  King, 

Fast  knit  us  in  a  silken  tether. 
By  copse  and  hedgerow  wandering. 

Ah,  me!  the  months  their  poppy  fling, 

And  'twas  beneath  Love's  flying  feather 
We  roamed  together  in  the  spring. 

Vanished,  long  since,  on  Time's  broad  wing 

The  days  we  knew  beyond  the  heather. 
By  copse  and  hedgerow  wandering. 

Until— the  years  such  Lethe  bring— 

You  wholly  have  forgotten  whether 
We  roamed  together  in  the  spring. 
By  copse  and  hedgerow  wandering. 
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Up  in  her  room,  which  she  occupied 
in  common  with  Wilhelmina,  she 
placed  the  picture  on  her  commode 
which  stood  against  the  wall  between 
the  two  beds.  Her  sewing  box.— a 
shell,  in  which  she  kept  her  thimble,  a 
needle  case  of  red  satin,  a  carved 
watch  case,  without  any  watch,  and 
her  own  photograph  in  a  wooden 
frame  with  some  dried  flowers  pasted 
on  it-H8he  pushed  aside.  The  white 
frame  pleased  her  very  much.  But  the 
picture— she  tried  to  examine  it.  Which 
was  the  top  and  which  the  bottom  she 
now  knew.  She  also  was  able  to  tell 
which  was  the  face,  the  head  a  little 
inclined,  and  an  arm  and  a  book,  and 
quite  a  way  below  on  the  leaf  two 
h^nds,  which  did  not  entirely  belong 
there.  She  looked  at  it  and  shook  her 
own  blond  head  and  took  the  photo- 
graph opposite.  The  expressionless, 
ordinary  portrait  in  the  Sunday  dress 
with  the  gold  confirmation  brooch— that 
pleased  her  better.  And  now  she 
placed  the  little  looking  glass  on  the 
window  and  compared  herself  with 
both  and  smiled.  So  entirely  smooth 
and  holiday-like  as  the  photograph  she 
was  not.  But  still— so  homely  as  the 
Parisian  young  lady  with  the  loosened 
hair  she  certainly  could  not  see  that 
she  was.  One  scarcely  knew  whether 
the  person  there  had  on  a  dress  or  not 
How  could  Hubert  see  any  resem- 
blance and  the  Frau  Doctor  also  right 
away?  She  could  discover  none.  And 
she  was  right  glad  that  she  could  not 
Hang  the  picture  up,  as  the  lady  had 
advised?  So  that  Wilhelmina  could 
criticise  it  every  morning  and  evening 
—no,  no  indeed!    But  she  would  write 

*  Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  Adene 
Williams. 


to  him.  Since  the  Frau  Doctor  had 
said  It  was  like  her  «he  understood  bet- 
ter how  it  wa«  meant— he  thought  of 
her  in  everything,  as  he  had  told  her 
before  that  he  would  do— even  in  the 
wonderful  strokes  there  on  the  leaf. 
He  loved  her.  This  the  Frau  Doctor 
had  also  discovered.  And  she  loved 
him.  She  took  the  picture  in  the  white 
frame  and  kissed  it  No  matter  what 
it  was,  so  long  as  it  came  from  him. 
She  would  not  have  been  more  glad  of 
a  hat  she  said  to  herself.  What  he 
gave  her  and  might  give  her,  was  good 
and  lovely.  What  had  he  not  already 
done  for  her!  The  young  creature 
thought  of  every  walk  with  him,  of  the 
matinee  at  the  theatre,  of  the  costly 
restaurant  in  which  she  had  placed 
her  feet  shyly  enough,  and  of  the  good 
,  things  to  eat  to  which  she  was  so  unac- 
customed. And  then  she  thought  how 
he  had  remained  with  her  alone,  even 
till  late  in  the  night  and  at  parting  had 
taken  her  hand  in  his  and  kissed  her 
finger  tips.  She  was  grateful  to  him 
for  that  She  would  willingly  have 
held  up  her  lips  to  him,  her  whole  face. 
But  it  flattered  her  that  he  did  not 
wish  this,  because  he  considered  her 
beautiful,  distinguished.  That  he  had 
not  given  much  to  her,  as  a  bride- 
groom generally  gave  his  girl,  no 
brooch— the  old  one  from  her  confirma- 
tion she  had  long  ago  given  to  her  little 
sister  LIna— and  no  good  woollen  dress, 
that  was  also  because  he  was  so  differ- 
ent from  others,  so  entirely  himself. 
Often  she  did  not  understand  him  en- 
tirely. As,  when  he  admired  her  sim- 
ple dress,  praising  her  that  she  needed 
no  arts  of  the  toilette.  And  still  less, 
when  he  had  once  said,  that  when  she 
became  his  wife,  she  must  always 
dress  in  plain,  softly  tinted  colors^ 
black  and  gray,  and  in  summer  nothing 
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but  white  with  a  little  lilac.  She  had 
secretly  wished  that  for  once  she 
might  have  a  blue  dress,  a  real  beauti- 
ful blue,  of  good  wool,  which  would 
9tay  good  a  long  time  and  that  could 
be  cleaned  and  when  necessary  turned. 
But  certainly,  when  she  was  his  wife, 
her  dresses  would  not  need  to  last  so 
long.  Then  she  would  take  one  and 
give  it  away  immediately  when  it  did 
not  please  her  and  have  a  new  one 
made,  as  the  Frau  Doctor  did.  And 
she  Itnew  already  to  whom  she  would 
give  it:  to  Llna,  her  little  Lina,  who 
should  certainly  have  the  first  one  that 
he  gave  her.  She  wanted  to  laugh 
from  pleasure,  as  she  imagined  how 
the  child  would  rejoice.  And  she  took 
the  picture  again  and  kissed  it  several 
times;  *'0h,  thou,  thou!"  As  his  wife 
she  would  be  a  real  lady  and  could 
sleep  In  the  mornings  as  long  as  she 
wished,  her  maid  would  make  the  fire 
and  cook  the  coffee,  and  make  the  beds 
and  sweep  the  floor  and  wipe  off  the 
dust,  and  she— what  would  she  do? 
What  all  the  ladies  did,  look  at  beauti- 
ful pictures,  read,  take  walks— and 
nothing  else.  And  Sundays  go  to  the 
theatre.  And  always  with  blm!  If  he 
was  only  here  now,  her  Hubert,  Hu- 
bert Ehren.  Doctor  Ehren  and— Frau 
Doctorinl— " 

She  was  frightened  at  herself,  lest 
some  one  should  have  overheard  the 
words  that  she  bad  spoken  out  loud. 
And  then  she  heard  steps  on  the  stairs, 
Wilhelmlna*s  steps,  and  she  hurriedly 
opened  the  drawer  of  the  commode  and 
shoved  the  picture  in  the  white  frame 
in  between  her  two  dresses  and  pushed 
the  drawer  to  and  locked  it.  She 
breathed  more  easily  as  Wilhelmlna 
came  and  asked  her  in  a  vexed  tone 
whether  she  had  forgotten  that  it  was 
Sunday  evening,  and  all  the  table  silver 
still  lay  in  the  drawing  room  on  the 
window  seat,  and  that  Frau  Doctor 
who  formerly  never  came  down,  and 
who  was  so  short  sighted  that  she  gen- 


erally saw  nothing,  had  come  down 
and  noticed  the  disorder  and  had 
scolded  her,  Wilhelmlna,  and  said  that 
she  must  put  it  away  at  once,  that  it 
might  be  stolen. 

"That  did  not  please  me.  And  I 
said  that  it  was  Lisbeth's  work,  and 
she  said:  Ah,  indeed?  and  went  oat 
quickly  and  said  nothing  more.  Now 
I  want  to  know  once  why  she  scolds 
me  and  not  you.*' 

Lisbeth  ran,  nay,  flew,  down  the 
steps  and  to  her  work.  That  she  had 
Just  promised  to  go  throus^h  the  house 
in  a  moderate  way,  she  had  entirely 
forgotten. 

So  it  was  evening  before  she  was 
able  to  write  the  necessary  letter  of 
thanks.  It  was  late,  the  masters  had 
company,  Wilhelmlna  had  laid  herself 
on  the  bed  to  get  a  little  sleep,  and  Lis- 
beth sat  in  the  warm  kitchen  at  the 
table  near  the  cook  Wea,  who  knitted 
diligently,  only  stopplnig  from  time  to 
time,  when  a  row  was  finished,  to  pat 
her  needle  behind  her  ear  and  look  at 
the  girl  through  the  great,  round  spec- 
tacles. 

"So,"  said  the  latter  at  last,  "so.  that 
Is  finished.'* 

"A  hard  work,"  remarked  Wea,  *'if 
he  only  were  not  a  Herr  Doctor,  almost 
like  ours,  then  he  would  not  have  sent 
you  the  picture  and  you  would  not  need 
to  do  that." 

"No,"  said  Lisbeth,  «*then  I  need  not 
do  it"  She  propped  both  elbows  on 
the  table,  laid  her  head  in  the  emptj 
hands  and  stared  silently  for  a  while 
at  the  light  of  the  petroleum  lamp- 
"but,"— and  she  again  raised  her  head 
high,  "then  everything  would  be  dif- 
ferent, and  I  don't  want  that" 

"No,"  remarked  Wea,  comfortably 
knitting,  "for  it  is  good  so.  But  I  won- 
der when  you  become  a  real  madame. 
whether  you  will  like  it." 

Lisbeth  laughed.  "I  also  wonder." 
•she  cried  as  she  went  out  of  the  kitchen 
to  the  old  woman,  and  waved  her  let- 
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ter  Joyfully.  But  outside  in  the  half 
darlcness  she  sighed  to  herself.  It  was 
all  so  strange  that  everybody  did  not 
think  altogether  well  of  it.  First  the 
Frau  Doctor  and  now  Wea,  they  ail 
acted  as  if  they  thought  these  two 
could  never  come  together  happily. 
And  he  was  always  so  confident!  She 
went  out  of  the  house  to  the  nearest 
letter  box  and  put  her  letter  in  it 

Mrs.  Dr.  Boss  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
during  the  succeeding  days;  Lisbeth 
scarcely  saw  her;  it  seemed  as  though, 
when  the  lady  had  formerly  called  for 
her  house  maid  for  every  trifle,  that 
now  she  would  not  have  her  at  all.  It 
was  not  until  the  foHowing  Sunday 
evening,  when  the  other  maid  had  gone 
out  and  the  lady  and  gentleman  of  the 
house  had  not  concluded  until  late  to 
go  to  the  theatre,  that  Lisbeth  was 
called  to  help  the  young  woman  to 
dress. 

"Well,  have  you  received  any  more 
presents  and  letters  from  Paris?"  she 
aslced,  as  Lisbeth  kneeled  before  her, 
fastening  her  boots. 

"Yes,  a  letter  again  yesterday." 

"And  what  does  Hul)ert  Ehren  write 
to  you?"  • 

"I  don't  know,  Frau  Doctor,  I 
haven't  read  it  yet" 

"What!  Not  read  it?  A  letter  which 
you  received  yesterday!" 

"I  have  had  no  time.  Yesterday 
evening  we  had  company,  and  it  was 
too  late.  And  when  I  went  up  stairs, 
I  was  too  tired—" 

"And  to-day?    This  whole  long  day!" 

"Frau  Doctor,  first  I  had  to  clean  the 
silver.  And  then  I  had  to  put  the  par- 
lor to  rights.  Attd  then  clear  up  for 
Wilhelmina.  And  his  letters  are  al- 
ways very  long,  always  four,  five 
whole  sheets.  I  was  just  about  to 
read  it  when  Frau  Doctor  rang.  Will 
Frau  Doctor  have  the  black  lace  or  the 
white?"  she  asked,  as  the  boots  were 
buttoned  and  she  rose  from  her  knees 
while  the  lady  still  sat  there,  her  head 


In    her    hands,    and    looked    at    her 
thoughtfully. 

"The  black,"  said  Frau  Hertha,  and 
then  she  rose  and  went  to  the  mirror 
to  have  this  put  on.  While  Lisbeth 
was  arranging  the  lace  on  her  hjiir  she 
turned  her  head  around  suddenly. 

"Well,  and  you?  Do  you  also  ^Tite 
four  sheets?" 

"Why  should  lY  I  have  not  so  much 
to  tell.  Four  pages  at  the  most  and 
not  that  this  time." 

"Why  not  this  time?" 

"But  Frau  Doctor,  he  is  coming 
again  next  Sunday." 

"So,  next  Sunday?  Because  you  are 
at  liberty  then?" 

"Yes,  Frau  Doctor." 

The  lady  stood  ki  her  cloak  and  lace 
ready  to  %o  to  the  theatre.  "What  a 
singular  world  it  is,"  she  said,  half 
aloud.  "One  pours  out  his  deepest  heart 
in  long  letters  and  she  who  receives 
them  has  not  even  a  desire  to  read  the 
letters.  It  is  always  the  way:  Vun  que 
emhra88€,  et  Vautre  que  tend  la  foue.  And 
others  again  stand  without  at  a  dis- 
tance and  long—" 

"Are  you  ready?"  said  the  doctor  at 
the  door. 

"Yes,  I  am  coming"— The  young  lady 
took  the  embroidered  bag  with  the 
opera  glass  and  her  fan  from  Lisbeth's 
hands  and  went  out  to  her  husband. 

The  girl,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Ross  had 
gone,  ran  up  to  her  room,  lit  the  lamp 
and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
and  read.  But  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  letter  she  suddenly  let  the  letter 
fall.  "What  does  she  want?  Does  she 
think  that  I  am  not  good  enough  for 
him?  If  I  only  please  him!  And  I  do 
please  him!"  She  went  to  her  com- 
mode and  took  the  picture  out  which 
she  had  not  looked  at  again  since  she 
first  received  it  Again  she  had  to  turn 
it  round  and  round,  until  she  could  see 
the  head  correctly.  And  then  she  laid 
it  down  quickly.  She  did  not  at  all  un- 
derstand that  It  was  beautiful  and  just 
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as  little  that  It  resembled  herself.  And 
she  also  understood  very  little  of  the 
letter.  It  was  indeed  nice  that  he 
shonld  write  to  her  such  long  and  full 
letters  every  day.  But  the  lamp  burned 
so  bad«  And  this  evening  she  was  late 
in  getting  to  bed.  The  writing  was  also 
so  fine  and  so  close  together.  .  .  Be- 
fore she  was  ready  her  eyes  closed. 
When  Wilhelmina  came  up  a  couple  of 
hours  later,  she  saw  the  young  house- 
maid still  in  her  red  dress  fast  asleep 
on  the  bed  and  around  her  blond  head 
with  the  little  cap  the  sheets  of  the  let- 
ter lay  scattered  on  the  blue-white  pil- 
low. 

During  the  whole  week  Lisbeth  re- 
joiced at  the  Sunday  to  come.  She 
sewed  during  every  free  minute  on  the 
dress  that  the  Frau  Doctorin  had  given 
her  a  short  time  ago,  and  which, 
with  Wilhelmima's  help  she  was  mak- 
ing up  after  the  latest  fashion.  And 
now  it  was  Sunday  and  the  beautiful, 
bright  New  Year's  dress  was  all  ready 
and  it  rained  and  stormed  so  that  she 
could  not  wear  it. 

Promptly  at  one  o'clock  Hubert 
Ehren  under  his  umbrella  walked  up 
and  down  the  street.  From  time  to 
time  he  looked  up  at  Dr.  Ross's  house. 
Once  he  thought  he  saw  the  curtaio 
move  in  a  window  of  the  first  story. 
The  quick  rush  of  blood  made  his  heart 
begin  to  knock  softly.  But  as  he 
looked  up  sharply,  the  lace  hung 
smooth  and  unwrinkled  again,  nothing 
moved  and  she  did  not  come.  Then  he 
went  a  little  further  on.  His  restless- 
ness had  misled  him.  But  still  that 
something  In  him  knocked— She  must 
have  received  his  letter  yesterday,  tell- 
ing her  that  he  would  wait  here.  She 
would  not  play  him  a  trick.  Ladies  of 
the  world  and  of  distinguished  appear- 
ance might  perhaps  do  this,  but  not 
she,  certainly  not  she.  As  he  walked 
back  and  forth  in  the  rain  before  her 
house  like  a  sentinel  and  again  back 
aoid  forth,  there  sprang  up  In  his  heart 


a  feeling  of  happiness,  a  wild  unrea- 
soning exultation  that  she  was  as  she 
was.  He  felt  so  secure  of  himself  and 
of  her.  He  was  so  certain,  he  who  had 
formerly  so  often  vacillated  helplessly, 
a  security  strong  as  the  rocks,  a  trust 
so  that  he  had  not  the  least  impatience. 
If  that  which  was  within  still  knocked, 
it  was  only  his  nerves;  he  would  not 
listen  to  them.  He  would  and  must 
believe  in  her.  For  in  her  was  his  cure. 
He  thought  of  her,  of  the  sweet  peace 
which  her  nearness  would  bring  him. 
And  he  felt  himself  etroog.  Neither 
gusts  of  rain  or  wind  could  disturb. 
She  would  certainly  come! 

And  he  was  right,  there  she  was. 

Quickly  and  nimbly  Lisbeth  came 
down  the  two  steps  of  the  house, 
through  the  front  yard — the  gravel 
scarcely  crunched,  so  light  was  her 
step— and  straight  across  the  street  to 
him: 

"Here  I  am!" 

And  she  put  her  hand  in  his  arm  and 
his  umbrella  covered  them  both  and 
they  went  on. 

**Thou.  how  it  rains!" 

He  only  bowed,  pressing  her  hand 
closer  to  him.  He  could  not  have 
spoken  for  the  world. 

"I  kept  you  waiting  a  long  time.  How 
glad  I  am  that  you  did  not  go  away! 
It  just  seemed  as  if  Frau  Doctor  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  I  should  not 
get  away.  And  that  I  should  cleaD 
and  sew  and  always  something  else. 
And  she  knew  very  well  that  It  wa« 
my  Sunday  out  to-day,  and  that  I  had 
beside  asked  extra  for  permission. 
Even  at  the  last  minute  as  I  came  ont 
of  the  room  she  asked  me  after  my  be- 
trothed, and  what  he  wrote  to  me  and 
what  I  wrote  to  him.  If  I  only  had 
never  told  her  anything  about  it.  What 
is  it  to  her?" 

He  smiled.  He  really  heard  nothing 
of  her  chatter,  he  heard  only  the  sound 
of  her  voice  and  he  looked  at  her.  The 
dark  eyes  in  the  small  face,  the  way 
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iu  which  she  held  her  head,  the  slender 
grace  which  always  reminded  him  of 
a  young  fawn— no,  the  sketch  by 
Helleu  which  he  had  discovered  in 
GoupiFs  windows  on  the  Avenue  de 
r Opera  with  such  ecstasy  because  it 
had  not  only  her  features,  but  even  the 
expression,  the  childish  incompleteness 
and  yet  decision,  self-determination, 
now  appeared  to  him  as  he  remem- 
bered it,  crude  and  stiff  in  comparison 
with  the  real  Lisbeth,  as  she  hung  on 
his  arm  walking  beside  him  under  the 
umbrella  in  the  rain. 

**Thou,"  she  said  again,  and  gave  him 
a  little  push  with  her  elbows.  **What 
is  the  matter  with  you  to-day?  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  earnestly?  Do 
you  find  it  bad  also,  that  I  am  so  un- 
cultured? Frau  Doctor  said  that  She 
asked  me  whether  I  did  not  wish  to 
learn  something,  French  or  the  history 
of  art,  as  she  said.  So  that  I  would 
be  a  little  better  <suited  to  you.  Yes, 
she  meant  well,  but  when  should  I  do 
that?  In  the  evenings  I  am  too  tired. 
And  between  dish  washing  and  silver 
cleaning,  my  brain  is  not  fit  for  that  I 
would  have  l>een  glad  of  this  when  I 
first  came  out  of  school.  But  now  to 
take  up  study  again,  no  really,  I  have 
no  desire.  Then  I  should  at  least  speak 
correctly,  she  thinks.  And  in  every- 
thing that  I  say  she  corrects  me.  She 
is  indeed  very  nice  and  I  thank  her  al- 
ways. But— Thou,  Hul)ert,  I  am  no 
longer  a  child.  And  I  know  myself 
through  and  through.  And  indeed  I  do 
not  speak  Piatt  as  Wea  and  the  coach- 
man Hinrich  do.  And— Thou,  what 
think'st  thou?" 

"Speak  some  more,"  he  said  half 
aloud,  **<j0  on.  You  have  such  a  gen- 
tle voice,  it  falls  quieting  upon  my 
nerves  like  balsam  and  like  the  spring 
wind." 

**What  things  you  always  think!  But, 
Hubert,  tell  me  once,  but  truly,  quite 
truly.  Those  in  the  kitchen  always  say 
that  I  look  like  a  real  lady.    Even  Wil- 


helmina  cannot  contradict  them.      Do 
you  also  think  so?" 

He  shook  his  head.  **You  look  just 
like  yourself,  that  Is  better." 

''I  what?  That  means  nothing.  I 
must  know  whether  you  really  now, 
shice  you  have  been  in  Paris—" 

*'You  know  well  enough  that  on  that 
first  evening  I  took  you  for  a  young 
lady,  that  you  had  ventured,  as  a  stroke 
of  genius,  to  go  out  alone  in  the  dark, 
and  that  I  was  afraid  that  your  parents 
would  reprove  you  for  it" 

"Yes,  that  is  true,  but  tell  me  once, 
in  earnest,  when  you  saw  me  for  the 
first  time  in  my  cotton  dress  and  in  the 
cap^" 

"Leave  all  that,  Lisbeth,  I  love  yon 
Just  as  you  are.  Here  in  the  rain  on  the 
street  in  your  narrow  dark  dress  with 
the  little  felt  hat  And  in  a  ball  room. 
And  in  a  hut  And  wherever  you  may 
be  and  wherever  I  may  be.  You  your- 
self, as  you  come  and  as  you  go,  and 
as  you  raise  your  head,  and  as  you 
blush,  as  you  now  turn  yourself,  as 
you  laugh  and  as  you  weep.  I  love 
you!  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  What 
do  I  know  of  anything  else,  that  you 
should  ai^  about  it?" 

She  nodded  earnestly.  "Really  that 
is  enough,"  she  said  and  went  a  couple 
of  steps  without  speaking,  beside  him. 
Close  to  his  arm  she  leaned,  whfle  the 
rain  pattered  on  the  umbrella.  "Hubert, 
where  are  you  going?  I  don't  know 
this  street  at  all.    You  must  be  lost." 

He  shook  his  head  and  went  on. 

"Tell  me  now,  where  are  you  steer- 
ing. You  didn't  write  me  a  single 
word  about  what  we  should  do  to-day. 
The  weather  is  really  too  bad,  now  on 
my  Sunday.  Will  we  go  to  the  theatre?" 

"Perhaps  this  evening.  But  not  to 
the  matinee;  now  we  are  going  to  my 
mother." 

"To  your  mother?  Hubert!  So  sud- 
denly. And  she  knows  everything? 
And  she  is  willing  and  will  see  me!  Ah, 
that  is  fine.     But  why  didn't  you  tell 
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me,  why  didn't  you  write  me  about  it? 
I  would  have  dressed  differendy,  this 
old,  faded  dress!    I  would  have—" 

He  suddenly  stopped  in  ail  the  rain, 
and  so  that  he  protected  her  with  the 
umbrella,  his  arms  outstretched,  but 
not  beside  her,  but  in  front  of  her,  eye 
to  eye. 

^'Listen  to  me,  Lisbeth.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  kind  of  a  dress  you 
wear,  you  are  my  bride.  Be  yourself 
and  you  will  please  her.  And  if  you 
should  not  please  her— it  is  all  the  same 
to  me;  for  you  please  me,  do  you  under- 
stand that?  Me.  I  will  try  to  explain 
this  to  you  so  that  you  may  know  ex- 
actly and  have  no  more  doubts  ifbout 
it  I  am  nearly  thirty  years  old,  ten 
years  older  than  you.  I  am  alone  in 
the  world,  alone,  although  my  mother 
is  still  living.  It  is  my  way.  Once, 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  I  had  an  il- 
lusion about  a  woman  who  made  me 
mad— how  that  happened,  I  will  tell 
you  later.  I  do  not  know  her  present 
name  and  scarcely  remember  her  face. 
But  this  first  illusion  clouded  my  mind, 
embittered  me.  A  second,  I  know 
well,  I  could  not  live  through.  And  I 
meant  never  to  love  again— until  I 
found  you!  But  I  did  not  trust  my- 
eelf  this  time  and  went  to  Paris  in  or- 
der to  prove  myself.  And  to-day  I 
have  returned  at  the  appointed  hour,  to 
meet  you  here.  Do  you  understand  me 
now?" 

"Ah,  but  it  Is  raining  so,  I  am  get- 
ting all  wet,"  she  said,  plaintively. 

He  had  to  laugh.  He  took  her  hand 
again  in  his  arm  and  they  went  for- 
ward quickly.  Why  should  he  tell  all 
this  to  her,  how  for  years  he  had 
looked  upon  all  women  ae  a  foreign, 
hostile  race.  Even  the  one  whom  he 
had  once  loved  was  miles  away  from 
him.  For  every  one,  even  his  mother, 
all  seemed  to  have  their  way  for  them- 
selves, which  was  not  his  way,  their 
thoughts,  which  were  not  his  thoughts, 
their  decided  ideas  of  the  world  which 


he  had  not  impressed  npoa  them.  Only 
one,  so  had  he  often  thougrht  to  him- 
self, only  one  would  entirely  under- 
fitand  him,  feel  with  him,  think  with 
him,  if  he  could  only  find  her,  a  wo- 
manly being,  who  would  conform  to 
him,  who  would  receive  only  so  much 
of  knowledge  and  of  art  as  he  would 
give  her. 

But  as  he  walked  beside  Lisbeth  si- 
lently in  the  rain,  the  old  wish  sunk 
from  sight.  He  thought  no  more  about 
moulding  her  for  himself.  Still,  he  said 
to  himself,  I  will  not  say  too  much  to 
her,  will  not  waken  her  out  of  the  half 
sleep  of  consciousness,  will  leave  her 
to  time.  Wherefore  wish  to  perplex  and 
mould  her,  when  it  is  this  infinite 
nerve-reeting  peace  which  is  so  pleasant 
hi  her,  that  she  might  understand 
either  the  complex,  tumultuous  world 
or  even  himself  enthely. 

"Thou!"  said  the  sweet,  young  voice 
near  his  shoulder,  "do  you  know  that 
your  overcoat  smells  good,  even  in  all 
the  rain.    It  is  so  nice.    It  must  t>e  that 
that  suits  me,  that  my  bridegroom  is 
such  a  gentleman!" 
"Is  that  why  you  loVe  me?" 
"Yes,  that  also.      And  in  general—" 
and  she  drew  closer  to  him.     "Thou! 
But  it  is  really  getting  too  vexing.  How 
it  pours.     Are   we  not  almost  there? 
Where  does  your  mother  live?" 

"Immediately;  Just  around  the 
comer." 

They  turned,  as  he  spoke,  into  a 
street  whose  houses  all  looked  out  oo 
to  the  water.  The  wind  blew  so  fiercely 
here  that  they  could  not  talk  while 
walking,  and  it  was  all  that  they  could 
do  to  keep  the  umbrella  up  over  them. 
And  as  he  stepped  into  a  house  the 
storm  blew  the  door  from  his  hands 
and  slammed  to,  and  Lisbeth  screamed 
out  from  terror.  He  had  closed  the 
dripping  umbrella,  and  he  took  off  bis 
hat  shook  back  his  hair  and  turned  his 
melancholy  eyes  on  the  laughing  face 
of  the  girl. 
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••What  ails  you?"  she  asked. 

••You,"  he  answered.  *'I  have  done 
without  you  for  four  weeks"— and  he 
seized  her  by  both  shoulders  and 
turned  her  head  to  him  and  kissed  her. 
He  had  never  before  kissed  her  like 
this  or  grasped  her.  She  wanted  to  stop 
him.  There  in  the  vestibule,  in  the 
half  darkness,  behind  the  ground  glass 
of  the  door,  he  held  her  fast  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  kiss  her 
enough,  on  her  lips  and  cheeks,  her 
hair  and  her  neck.  When  he  let  her  gp 
at  last  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
••But,  Hubert!"  she  said.  She  trembled 
and  held  his  hand  and  caressed  it 
"My  Hubert"  she  whispered  softly,  "I 
love  you  too." 

"Yes,"  he  asked,  "really?"  and 
laughed  as  one  does  to  a  child  when  he 
cannot  explain  to  it  Just  how  he  feels. 
He  took  her  by  the  hand  and  thsy 
went  up  the  steps.  But  he  stopped  at 
the  first  story: 

"I  have  told  my  mother  nothing 
further  than  that  I  would  come  to-day 

Bundsctaftn. 


with  my  betrothed.  For  years  it  has 
been  her  wish  to  see  me  married.  But 
she  has  prejudices.  Is  old  fashioned, 
narrow,  if  you  will.  If  she  sees  you 
before  she  has  heard  much  of  you,  she 
can  at  least  have  no  preconceived 
ideas  and  you  will  win  her  love  as  you 
are.  Therefore— In  general,  sweet  Lis- 
beth,  I  considered  it  for  the  best,  and 
so  it  will,  I  think,  also  seem  so  to  you. 

Then  he  touched  the  bell. 

"Is  the  Frau  Oeheimrath  at  home?" 
he  asked  of  the  old  servant  who 
opened  the  door,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing her  his  hat  and  overcoat.  The  ques- 
tion was  quite  superfluous.  His  mother 
seldom  went  out  and  certainly  not  in 
the  rain  and  never  on  Sunday.  And 
as  he  had  written  from  Paris  that  he 
would  be  there  at  two  oclock  with  his 
bride,  the  old  Grethe  knew  very  well, 
but  she  murmured  something  in  reply 
and  went  before  them  through  the  dark 
hall  and  opened  the  door  to  the  room. 

•Frau  Geheimrath,  there  they  are!" 

AdaXhert  Meinhardt. 
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{To  5e  continued,) 


A  LOVE  LYRIC  FROM  THE  GREEK. 

THB  FIB8T  KI88. 
(aftbb  btrato.) 

At  the  hour  the  long  day  ends,  when  our  friends  we  bid  good- 
night 

Mceris  kissed  me,  if,  ah!  me,  it  was  she  and  not  her  sprite. 

For  most  clearly  all  the  rest  thrills  my  breast  through  and 
through. 

All  she  told  me  and  besought,  when  I  thought  she  kissed  me 
too. 

But  when,  golden  link  on  link,  I  would  think  remembrance 

out 
Now  Vm  sure  she  kissed  me  then,   now   again   I'm   sore   in 

doubt,— 
Since  if  into  Paradise  in  such  wise  I  e'er  was  borne. 
How  is  this  that  here  below  still  I  go  with  steps  forlorn? 

A     P    O 

The  Spectator.  ^'  ^'  ^' 
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HOW  I  DIDNT  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR. 


I  have  some  imagination,  and  a  great 
many  near  relations.  These  two  facts 
go  far  towards  explaining  why  I  nearly 
became  an  author,  and  did  not  quite. 

As  a  child  I  was  fond  of  imagining 
things,  and  for  this  reason  was  consid- 
ered   untruthful;   but   all    the  punish- 
ments and  scoldings   endured   on    this 
account  from  nurserymaids  and  gover- 
nesses failed  to  entirely  crush  my  love 
of  inventing.     Indeed,  when  I  became 
emancipated    from    their   thraldom,    I 
found  the  early  habit  return  in  greater 
force,  and  at  last,  some  years  after  I 
had  been  "out,"  it  occurred  to  me  to  try 
my  hand  at  authorship.      The  reason 
that  I  had  not  done  so  before  was  not 
because   I   was  entirely  given    up  to 
gaieties.     I  went  to  dances  more  a«  a 
duty  than  a  pleasure;  and  in  my  secret, 
very  secret  isoul,  I  disliked  dinners  and 
loathed  afternoon  teas— as  social  func- 
tions,  be  it  understood,   for   I  have  a 
very  healthy  appetite.      No;  the  main 
reason  why  I  did  not  seek  this  outlet 
earlier  lay  in  Family  influence.  I  write 
it  with  a  capital,  for  in  our  household 
Family  reigns  supreme.       It  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  pedigree— though  I 
believe  we  go   back   to   the  Edwards. 
One  of  my  brothers  declared  once  that 
Edward  V  was  an  ancestor  in  the  direct 
line.     But    I  have    never    troubled  to 
hunt  it  up  myself,  though  I  suggested 
to  Fred  that  it  might  be  as  well  to 
study   the  history   of  England   before 
making     statements,     not     thoroughly 
corroborated,  about  the  history  of  the 
Gwenlions. 

However,  to  return  to  family  influ- 
ence. My  people,  I  had,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter explain  at  once,  are  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  and  the  idea  of  any 
female  member  of  the  Gwenlion  family 
ever  doing  anything  is  undreamt  of  by 


them.  I  and  my  four  sisters  drift  alon^ 
in  our  old  country  house,  sewing  and 
chatting  and  visiting  our  neighbors,  as 
our  aunts  and  great-aunts  and  great- 
great-aunts  have  done  before  us  for 
generations. 

When  my  friend  Edith  Marsden  took 
a  studio,  and  turned  from  an  elegaait 
amateur  into  a  professional  painter, 
who  actually  sent  her  pictures  to  ex- 
hibitions and  offered  them  for  sale,  the 
news  was  received  by  my  family  with 
every  expression  of  sympathy. 

"Sold  her  pictures!"  cried  my  eldest 
sister  Marianne.  "Poor  s^irl!  has  she 
really  come  to  that?"  while  my  Aont 
Sarah,  who,  with  her  sister  Ellen,  lives 
in  the  dower-house  on  my  father's 
estate,  said,  in  a  shocked  tone  of  voice, 
that  *'it  did  not  seem  to  her  quite  nice." 
'*But  it  does  to  Bdith,"  I  could  not 
refrain  from  saying.  "She  thinks  it 
very  nice  indeed." 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Sarah,  with  a  still 
more  horrified  expression,  "all  I  can 
say  is  that  I  don't  know  what  can 
have  possessed  the  girl.  She  has  a  good 
home  and  kind  relations,  what  can  she 
want  more?" 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  my  gentle 
little  Aunt  Ellen,  "that  we  ought  to 
pity  rather  than  blame  her?  It  seems 
so  sad  to  be  reduced  to  really  making 
money  for  her  pictures.  She  must  be 
very  poor." 

But  Aunt  Sarah  was  not  to  be  molli- 
fied. "Ellen,  my  dear,"  she  said  se- 
verely, "in  our  young  days  a  gentle- 
woman  would  have  preferred  starvation 
to  remunerative  work." 

It  would  of  course  have  been  quite 
useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  expbin 
that  Edith  had  not  even  the  excuse  of 
poverty  and  had  sold  her  work  from 
choice  not  necessity,  preferring  to  do 
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eo,  even  if  the  returns  did  little  more 
than  cover  the  outlying  expenses,  as 
they  at  least  gave  her  the  means  of 
pursuing  her  art.  It  was  soon  after 
this,  and  probably  as  the  result  of 
Edith  Marsden*s  success,  that  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  I  too  might 
earn  an  honest  penny,  and  add  to  my 
scanty  supply  of  pocket-money  by  turn- 
ing my  taste  for  imagining  things  to 
account;  so  I  wrote  a  story.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  relate  the  plot  in  detail 
here;  perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  revive 
what  has  long  since  been  forgotten;  let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  it  turned  partly  on 
the  idea  of  a  woman  giving  her  love 
unl^nown  to,  and  unretumed  by,  the 
man  on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  The 
subject  seemed  to  me  serious  enough, 
and  I  endeavored  to  treat  it  in  a  befit- 
ting spirit  For  weeks  before  I  put  pen 
to  paper  I  thought  of  my  characters, 
and  tried  to  imagine  how  they  would 
act,  and  what  they  would  say,  until  at 
last  I  felt  as  if  I  was  actually  living 
with  them,  and  knew  them  far  better 
than  the  people  really  around  me, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  flattered 
myself  that  they  were  all  entirely  the 
creatures  of  my  imagination,  and  un- 
like any  one  whom  I  had  ever  met  or 
known. 

At  last  it  was  completed,  and  sent 
up  with  much  trepidation  to  the  editor 
of  Morris's  Journal,  which  was  the 
only  magazine  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  and  which  was  taken  by  most 
of  the  families  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  so  characteristic  of  our  neighbor- 
hood that  we  all  followed  each  other, 
even  to  the  matter  of  the  magazine  we 
took  In,  thereby  losing  the  advantage 
we  might  have  had  from  interchanging 
different  ones!  For  a  few  days  I  was 
In  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  every 
time  the  postman  came;  but  after  a 
little  time  this  subsided,  and  I  had,  in- 
deed, almost  ceased  to  think  about  my 
story,  when  one  day,  a  few  weeks  after 
It  was  sent  up,  I  opened  a  packet  in  an 
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unfamiliar  writing,  and  was  greeted, 
to  my  great  surprise,  by  my  story  in 
print,  with  a  note  requesting  me  to 
correct  the  proof  and  return  it  immedi- 
ately. 

About  a  fortnight  later  I  received  a 
copy  of  the  magazine  containing  the 
story,  and  by  the  same  post  a  letter 
from  the  editor  enclosing  a  cheque  for 
five  pounds. 

I  don't  believe  that  any  one  who  has 
never  earned  a  penny  entirely  by  the 
fruit  of  their  own  brains  can  imagine 
the  Joy  with  which  I  beheld  that  little 
piece  of  paper;  but  my  spirits  were 
slightly  checked  when,  on  opening  the 
magazine,  I  saw  at  the  end  of  my 
story  my  name,  Dora  Gwenlion,  In 
full.  Of  course  I  had  signed  it  as  I 
should  a  letter,  unthinkingly.  The  fact 
of  my  name  really  appearing,  to  pro- 
claiu)  to  all  the  world  tliat  I  had  writ- 
ten a  story,  never  struck  me,  even 
when  I  saw  It  in  proof. 

However,  the  Joy  of  being  accepted, 
and  of  having  my  five  pounds,  out- 
weighed my  momentary  discomfiture; 
and  feeling  that  I  must  share  my  de- 
light with  some  one,  I  made  a  faowfiAiamXt 
of  Dolly,  my  youngest  sister,  the  one  of 
us  whose  rtat  was  that  of  the  family 
beauty,  as  mine  was  of  the  family 
bookworm— if.  Indeed,  any  of  us  could 
be  said  to  be  allowed  enough  individ- 
uality to  have  a  rtjle  at  all. 

"Dolly."  I  said,  "I  have  written  a 
story  in  this  month's  Morris's." 

"Written  a  story!"  cried  Dolly,  paus- 
ing with  a  pair  of  curling-tongs  in  mid- 
air, for  she  was  dressing  for  dinner  at 
the  time.  "What  on  earth  have  you 
done  such  a  thing  as  that  for?  What 
will  papa  say?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "Perhaps  he 
won't  find  out;  but  as  the  editor  has  in- 
serted my  name  after  it,  I  am  afraid 
he  will." 

"Dora."  cried  Dolly,  "how  could  you? 
I  thought  it  was  only  people  like- 
well,  the  sort   of   people   one  doesn't 
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know,  who  really  wrote  and  had  their 
names  In  print'* 

**I  don't  see  that  it  matters  much,*'  I 
said.  "I  have  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  and  I've  got  five  pounds 
for  it" 

"Five  pounds!"  said  Dolly,  looking 
at  me  with  rather  more  respect.  "What 
a  Joke!  What  shall  you  do  with  it?  It 
would  almost  buy  you  a  new  evening 
gown." 

I  did  not  answer,  for  the  idea  of 
spending  such  precious  earnings  on  a 
dress,  that  would  be  done  for  with  a 
few  evenings*  wear  seemed  to  me  al- 
most sacrilege,  and  I  felt  that  Dolly 
would  never  understand  such  an  atti- 
tude of  mind. 

*'Shall  you  tell  the  others?"  was  her 
next  question. 

"They  will  soon  find  out,*'  I  replied. 
"Adelaide  always  reads  Morris's  on  the 
first  evening." 

The  next  afternoon,  when  I  came  in 
from  a  walk,  I  found  my  two  elder  sis- 
ters seated  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  on 
Adelaide's  lap  was  the  copy  of 
Morris's,  containing  my  story. 

"Oh,  Dora,"  she  cried  on  seeing  me, 
"such  an  annoying  thing  has  occurred; 
some  one  has  written  a  miserable  story 
in  Morris's,  and  they  have  taken  your 
name!  It  must  be  some  one  who  has 
heard  it,  for  no  one  would  ever  have 
hit  on  such  a  name  as  Gwenlion  of 
their  own  accord." 

"Yes,  is  it  not  dreadful?"  echoed 
Marianne.  "Papa  will  be  quite  put  out 
to  see  our  name  used  like  that.  It  is 
very  impertinent  of  whoever  has  done 
it.  You  don't  seem  to  mind  much," 
she  continued,  as  I  made  no  reply; 
"and  surely  you  are  the  one  who  ought 
to  resent  it  most,  since  it  is  your  name 
in  full  that  appears." 

"But  I  can't  resent  it,"  I  said 
meekly,  "because  you  see  the  person 
who  wrote  the  story  has  every  right 
to  the  use  of  my  name  since  it  was 
myself." 


"You  wrote  it!"  and  "How  could  yoo 
do  such  a  thing!  Yoa  have  disgraced 
the  family  r*  were  the  remarks  which 
greeted  my  announcement,  though  the 
surprise  displayed  struck  me  as  being 
a  little  too  great  to  be  natural,  and  I 
largely  suspected  that  the  authorship 
had  not  been  unguessed  by  my  sisters. 
This  surmise  on  my  part  was  strength- 
ened by  the  inconsistency  of  the  next 
remark  I  heard. 

"It  is  in  shodLingly  bad  tajste,"  said 
Adelaide.  "Everyone  will  know  that 
the  old  aunt  is  meant  for  Oousin  Susan, 
and  the  clergyman  is,  of  course,  Mr. 
Stopford." 

"Indeed,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I 
exclaimed  indignantly. 

"And    the    sentiment    is    so    false," 
chimed  in  Marianne;  "one  can  tell  at 
once  that  the  writer    is   trying  to  de- 
scribe feelings  she  has  never  herself  ex- 
perienced.   Look  at  this  passage  in  evi- 
dence," and  taking  the  ma^razine  from 
Adelaide's  lap,  she  opened  it  at  a  pas- 
sage which,  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  story,  contained  a  little  bit  0t  my 
own  inner  self,  and  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, I  had  for  some  time  hesitated 
to  include.    "It  has  at  once  the  toodi 
of  unreality,  my  dear,"  said  Marianne. 
"If  you  must  write  stories  you  must  at 
least  have  felt  a  little  more  and  lived 
a  little  more  first;  but  it  is  the  fact  that 
women  of  our  position  cannot  see  life 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vulgar, 
which  should  in  itself  debar  us  from 
entering  the  professions  of  those  who 
happen  to  be  placed   lower   than  olI^ 
selves  in  the  social  scale." 

At  this  point  Louisa,  the  sister  next 
younger  to  myself,  came  in.  She  bad 
evidently  read  the  story  before  tlie 
others,  and  made  no  preamble  about 
the  authorship.  She  took  up  the  maga- 
zine from  the  table  upon  which  Mari- 
anne had  placed  it,  and  with  a  witbe^ 
ing  glance  at  me  said:— 

"Well,  I  little  thought  a  sister  of 
mine  would  prove  so  false  a  friend!" 
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False   a   friend!"  I   echoed   feebly; 
"what  can  yon  mean?" 

"Oh.  don't  pretend  you  don't  know," 
she  said.  "I  am  only  wondering  what 
poor  Minnie  Watson  will  think  when 
she  sees  her  own  personal,  private  story 
told  In  print  with  your  name  at  the 
end." 

"But  I  never  even  knew  she  had  a 
story,"  I  protested. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Loutoa;  "all  the 
neighborhood  knew  that  she  was^  heart- 
broken when  Major  Gunllffe  married 
Madge  Westbrook." 

"I  did  not."  I  said. 

"That's  what  comes  of  being  a  book- 
worm." said  Louisa.  "You  are  so 
dreamy  that  the  world  might  tumble 
to  pieces  under  your  very  nose  and  you 
would  never  notice  it.  But  It  makes  no 
difference.  Every  one  will  think  you 
knew,  and  it  will  bring  all  the  family 
into  bad  odium  Just  the  same." 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  any  one 
had  had  a  fancy  for  Major  Gunllffe  I 
should  have  said  it  was  Louisa  herself 
—not  that  I  thought  of  her  tny  more 
than  of  Minnie  Watson  In  writing  the 
story,  which  really  was  planned  before 
either  of  them  had  met  Major  Gunllffe 
at  all. 

"Yes.  that's  just  it,"  said  Adelaide, 
chiming  In  with  Louisa's  last  remark. 
"It  is  what  the  county  will  say  of  us 
that  I  cannot  foi^get  We  shall  all  be 
talked  about  and  looked  upon  as  so 
peculiar." 

"No  one  has  ever  called  us  that  be- 
fore." said  Dolly,  who  had  now  Joined 
us,  and  who  always  went  with  the  ma- 
jority in  any  discussion;  "and  now  It 
will  always  be  said  that  one  of  us 
writes.  Sophie  Mortimer  told  me  a 
story  about  some  one  she  knew  who 
knew  some  one  who  wrote,  and  one 
day  a  man  came  to  the  house,  a  very 
nice  man,  good  family,  lots  of  money 
and  everything,  I  believe,  and  Sophie 
happened  to  mention  that  they  were  ex- 
pecting a  woman  who  had  written  a 


book,  and  he  said  at  once,  'ThenTm 
off,'  and  he  went." 

"What  a  solemn  warning,"  I  could 
not  help  saying.  "I  see  that  you  are 
afraid  of  the  effects  of  my  scribbling 
on  the  matrimonial  prospects  of  the 
family." 

"Really,"  cried  Adelaide,"  you  might 
at  least  spare  us  your  vulgarity." 

"I  am  sorry  if  I  am  vulgar,"  I  re* 
torted;  "but  does  it  never  strike  you 
that  it  Is  a  little  dull  to  be  always  ex- 
actly like  every  one  else?" 

"Surely,"  said  Marianne,  "one  must 
be  a  lady  before  anything  else." 

"Even  before  a  nice  woman,  I  sup* 
pose,"  I  said. 

"Why,  certainly,"  she  said;  "one's 
cook  may  be  that" 

"You  are  very  flippant,"  replied  Ade- 
laide. "I  wish  you  would  try  to  remem- 
ber your  family." 

If  by  remembering  was  meant  not 
forgetting,  there  was  not  much  chance 
I  should  not 

The  next  afternoon  my  Aunts  Sarah 
and  Ellen  appeared,  and  I  could  see  at 
a  glance  that  they  too  had  read  the 
story.  After  a  few  frigid  remarks. 
Aunt  Sarah  plunged  Into  the  subject 

"Dora,"  she  said  coldly,  "Is  it  indeed 
true  that  you  have  allowed  your  full 
name,  your  family  name,  to  appear  In 
this  month's  Morris's?" 

"It  is  my  family  name,  of  course,"  I 
said.    "You  see  I  have  not  any  other." 

"It  Is  then.  Indeed,  true  that  the 
name,  which  was  also  that  of  your 
sainted  grandmother,  and  which  can  be 
seen  any  day  on  our  family  tomb,  ac- 
tually appears  after  a  story  In  a  maga- 
zine." 

"I  fear  It  is,"  I  said. 

"Well,  all  I  can  remark  Is.  that  I 
bluerh  to  think  that  any  niece  of  mine 
should  have  come  to  this."  she  replied. 

Here  my  Aunt  Ellen's  soft  cooing 
voice  chimed  in. 

"We  should  not  mind  it  so  much— at 
least,  I  think  not  should  we?"  she  said 
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with -a  deprecating  giance  at  her  sister, 
"if  the  story  were  rather  different— how 
4srhall  I  say?  rather  different  in  tone— 
4Lnd— yes,  not  quite  so  unmaidenly— 
was  not  unmaidenly  the  word  you  used 
^^hen  spealcing  of  it,  Sarah?'' 

'*I  believe  it  was,"  said  Aunt  Sarah; 
*'and  I  must  confess  that,  in  addition 
to  every  other  consideration,  there  was 
a  touch  of  immodesty  about  it  which 
pained  me  very  much  as  coming  from 
so  near  a  relative.  In  my  young  days 
it  would  have  been  considered  a  shoclL- 
ing  thing  for  any  young  lady  to  give 
away  her  heart  unasked.*' 

From  this  statement  I  felt  sure  I 
might  conclude  that  Aunt  Sarah  had 
never  given  her  own. 

•*It  was  indeed,"  she  continued,  "con- 
sidered bold  and  forward  for  the  idea 
of  love  even  to  occur  to  a  young  lady 
until  an  actual  proposal  had  been  made. 
But  your  heroine,  Dora,  gives  her  affec- 
tion when  the  man  has  not  even  asked 
her  father's  consent  to  paying  her  his 
addresses.  I  cannot  think  where  you 
can  have  come  across  such  an  idea. 
Certainly  any  tendency  in  that  direction 
is  not  inherited  from  the  Gwenlion 
side  of  the  family." 

It  may  not  seem  strange  after  this 
if  I  mention  that  the  Gwenlion  family 
has  always  been  noted  for  the  num- 
ber of  its  unmarried  women. 

So  much  for  the  Aunts;  but  I  knew 
the  worst  would  not  be  over  until  I  had 
faced  my  father.  This,  however,  was 
not  so  bad  as  I  anticipated.  His  lan- 
guage, as  usual,  was  forcible,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  brief.  Our  con- 
versation on  the  subject  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"So  I  hear  you  have  been  writing  a 
story,  eh?" 
"Yes,  papa." 

"And  under  your  own  name." 
"Weil,  I  am  fifraid  my  own  name  has 
appeared." 

"Well,  mind    this,    if  I    hear   of  any 
more  of  this  folly,  I  shall  pack  you  off 


to  your  Aunt  Sophia  for  a  six  months 
visit 

Aunt  Sophia  was  my  father's  only 
married  sister,  and  a  visit  to  her  was 
amongst  the  most  painful  of  our  duties, 
and  never,  as  he  knew,  extended  beyond 
the  regulation  fortnight  if  we  coold  pos- 
sibly help  it  After  this  interview  with 
my  father,  I  began  to  breathe  more 
freely;  but  I  found  even  more  trying 
experiences  were  in  store  for  me.  The 
next  day  a  great  friend  of  ours, 
named '  Laura  Charteris,  called,  and 
after  chatting  pleasantly  for  some  time, 
managed  to  make  an  excuse  to  get  me 
to  herself  in  the  garden. 

"Dear  old  Dora!"  she  cried,  "how  1 
feel  for  you  I" 

"Feel  for  me!"  I  said  in  bewUder- 
ment 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  **I  have  read 
your  story,  and  I  assure  you  it  went  to 
my  heart  Other  people  may  not  see 
beneath  the  surface,  but  it  has  that 
touch  about  it  that  I,  as  your  friend 
cannot  mistake.  I  know  it  is  your  own 
inner  experiences  that  you  relate." 

In  vain  I  tried  to  assure  her  tb.-it  sne 
was  mistaken.  She  only  shook  ber 
head  and  smiled. 

"It  is  no  use,  dear,  trying  to  have  con- 
cealments from  me,"  she  said.  "I 
knew  as  I  read  the  story  that  it  came 
straight  from  your  own  heart  How 
you  must  have  suffered,  and  I  nerer 
knew!" 

Hardly  had  Laura  left  me  when  an- 
other intimate  friend,  Oeraldine  Bur- 
ton, called. 

"Dora,"  she  said  almost  at  once,  in 
her  blunt  way,  "we  have  read  yonr 
story,  and  think  it  very  clever  and  all 
that,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  tell 
you  that  we  are  very  angary  with  the 
way  you  have  made  use  of  that  unfor- 
tunate experience  of  Sydney's.  It  is 
very  unjust,  and  he  never  encouraged 
the  girl  a  bit  as  your  horrid  hero 
does!" 

'I  don't  know   what   you   mean,"  I 
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said.  **I  never  knew  that  Sydney  had 
an  experience." 

**But  you  must  have  done,"  said 
Geraldine,  "or  how  could  you  have  de- 
scribed it?" 

After  such  lo^c  as  this  I  felt  power- 
less to  say  more.  The  climax  to  my 
literary  experiences  wa«  however 
reached  the  next  day  when  Adelaide 
came  to  me  in  great  excitement. 

**I  have  just  been  to  see  Cousin 
Susan,"  she  said  with  what  I  could  not 
help  thinking  an  air  of  rather  malicious 
triumph.  "She  is  very  angry  about  the 
portrait  of  herself  in  your  story,  and 

Temple  Bar. 


says  you  are  an  impudent  minx,  and 
that  you  shall  not  have  a  penny  of  the 
hundred  pounds  she  was  going  to  leave 
to  you  in  her  will." 

When  I  added  up  the  results  of  my 
story,  I  found  I  had  gained  much  re- 
proach, some  misplaced  sympathy,  sev- 
eral enemies,  and  five  pounds.  Against 
this  I  had  lost  the  hundred  pounds  left 
me  by  Cousin  Susan.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  was  hardly  good 
enough. 

This  was  how  I  didn't  become  an 
Author. 

Narley  Chester, 


EVENING  SONG  OF  THE  BRETON  FISHERMAN. 

A  singing  breeze  in  the  yellow  sail. 

Crisp  white  foam  on  the  summer  sea; 
Sunset  shadows  and  moonlight  pale 

On  yonder  haven,  where  I  would  be. 
The  tolls  of  the  day  are  over  and  past. 
The  fisherman  comes  to  his  rest  at  last! 

The  bells  are  ringing  the  vesper  chime 

In  buried  cities  beneath  the  sea; 
And  the  calm  of  the  holy  eventime 

Has  wrought  its  peace  on  the  world  and  me. 
Ave  Maria!    In  mercy  keep 
The  resting  land  and  the  restless  deep. 


The  lighthouse  flashes  the  beacon  high, 
A  golden  path  on  the  darkening  sea; 

A  star  shines  out  in  the  dusky  sky. 
And  faint  lights  glimmer  along  the  quay. 

And  I  know  what  the  Star  of  Home  is  worth 

When  the  heart  of  heaven  beats  close  to  earth. 

Chamben't  Joarnal.  ^-  ^'  OlOSfm. 
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What  quarrel  had  Angelo  Bresci 
agahist  Humbert  of  Savoy,  that  his 
treacherous  act  should  have  hurried 
another  European  sovereign,  **unr 
housel'd,  disappointed,  unaneal'd,"  into 
the  darkness?  Simply  this;  the  victim 
was  a  King,  and  the  other  is  called  an 
anarchist  The  crime,  it  seems,  is  (me 
of  a  series  already  long  enough  to  form 
a  category  apart,  and  the  ty];>e  of  regi- 
cide to  which  the  assassin  of  Monza 
professes  to  belong  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  regicides  of  history 
by  certain  common  features. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  princes;  but  the  familiar  ex- 
amples, if  we  except  those  of  quite  re< 
cent  date,  were  either  the  wild  and  im- 
probable outrages  of  casual  lunacy,  or 
were  so  far  rational  that  an  Immediate 
object  might  be  guessed  in  the  choice 
of  their  victims,  marlced  out  to  die  by 
private  vengeance,  the  discontent  of  a 
faction,  or  the  interest  of  a  rival  or  an 
heir.  Gaserio,  Luccheni,  Sipldo,  Bresci, 
had  it  is  believed,  no  such  motive.  Like 
Ravachol  and  Yaillaint,  and  other  au- 
thors of  murderous  outrages  aimed  at 
no  particular  personage,  they  looked  be- 
yond their  victims,  and  sought,  by  the 
suddenness  and  audacity  of  the  deed, 
to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
survivors.  The  method,  before  it  was 
used  by  men  at  war  with  every  form 
•f  government  existing,  was  known  in 
Europe  as  the  last  abominable  weapon 
of  desperate  patriots  and  reformers. 
The  Irish  Fenians  and  the  Russian 
Nihilists  served  causes  which  could  en- 
list the  sympathies  of  moderate  men; 
their  hopes  were  definite,  and  the  field 
of  their  infernal  activity  was  limited. 
Whether  they  succeeded  to  any  extent 
In  extorting  by  murder  what  they  had 
failed  to  win  by  lawful  means  is  not 


quite  certain;  but  their  Imitators,  with 
ulterior  designs  less  cleariy  expressed 
and,  perhaps,  never  clearly  coacelved, 
have  in  a  few  years  andeniably  created 
a  consciousness  of  personal  and  oni- 
versa!  insecurity  throughout  Europe. 

The  attempts  at    Indiscriminate  de- 
struction which  were   almost   frequent 
not  so  long  ago  are  lately  grown  out  of 
favor  with  militant  Anarchism.      The 
fatal  effects  were  rarely  on  a  par  with 
the  nefarious  design,  for  both  the  op- 
pcNTtunity  and  the  efftcacy  of  the  instrn- 
ment  depended  far  more  on    accident 
than  is  the  case    when    the  victim  is 
single  and  the  weapon  a  polgnard  or  a 
firearm.      Other  reasons  occur  readily. 
Anarchists  are  men,  and  the  slaughter 
of  an  uncertain  number  of  nameless  in- 
nocent people  may  have  seemed  an  oat- 
rage  too  inhuman  to  be  executed  even 
in  vindication  of  theories  that  imply  an 
utter  contempt  for  human  society.     It 
is  natural  to  suppose,  also,  that  they 
have  found  the  process  of  universal  in- 
timidation tedious  and  uncertain.  Even 
if   every   plot  succeeded,    there  is  no 
logical  conclusion  from   the  panic  of 
whole    populations    to    the  deliberate 
abandonment  of  all  systems  of  control 
It  Is  inconceivable— wars  of  extermina- 
tion apart— that  government  should  die 
for  want  of  subjects;  but  it  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  monarchy   should  die 
for  want  of  kings,    or    republics  for 
want  of  magistrates  willing  to  run  tlie 
risk  of  assassination.     But  it  is  abore 
all  'With  the   Anarchist's   imagination 
we  must  reckon,  as  in  a  clumsy  fashion 
he  reckons   doubtless   with   ours.    In- 
finitely more  terrible  as  is  the  menace 
of  wholesale  incalculable  massacre,  tiie 
violent  death  of  a  ruler— inviolable,  in- 
accessible,   the    symbol     of     national 
power  and  security— makes  more  noise 
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in  the  world  than  the  explosion  of  an 
infernal  machine  in  the  centre  of  a 
crowded  city.  And  for  the  enemy  of 
society  the  mildest  fl^rnrehead  that 
wears  a  crown  is  an  arch-tyrant,  and 
the  name  of  regicide  has  a  glorious 
sound.  He  sees  himself  a  single-handed 
hero,  assailing  the  master  of  legions* 
over-matching  the  vigilance  of  the 
breastplated  myrmidons  of  sorereignty 
with  his  obscurity,  his  cold  enthusiasm, 
and  his  carelessness  of  death.  We  call 
him  by  tradition  cowardly.  It  is  a  use- 
ful opprobrium  where  we  want  words 
to  marlL  our  detestation  of  such  cruel 
murders  as  those  of  President  Gamot, 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  of  King 
Humbert  The  assassins  however  are 
rarely  men  who  value  their  lives;  their 
business  is  with  those  who  do.  Death 
or  worse  is  for  these  malefactors  not 
a  risl£,  but  a  certainty.  Even  the  child 
SIpido  must  have  expected  the  utmost 
penalty  if  he  had  been  successful. 
This  is  the  most  appalling  considera- 
tion we  have  to  face  when  we  devise 
perfect  protecton  and  effective  puoish- 
ment  A  man  who  is  determined  to 
kill  another  man,  and  has  no  fear  for 
himself,  is  almost  sure  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  The  assassin  ought  to  be 
destroyed  or  caged  like  a  dangerous 
wild  beast;  but  deterrents  there  can  be 
none;  and  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  making 
an  example. 

The  remedy,  if  a  remedy  exists,  must 
be  other.  If  more  were  known  of  An- 
archical doctrines,  the  secret  of  their 
attraction  and  the  manner  of  their 
propagation,  if  more  were  known  about 
the  character  of  the  culprits  and  the 
complex  influences  which  cause  the 
murderous  idea  to  germinate  in  their 
brains,  there  would  be  something  to  go 
on.  But  nobody  takes  Anarchism  seri- 
ously; and  public  opinion,  periodically 
startled,  persists  in  treating  the  mili- 
tant Anarchist  as  an  ordinary  criminal 

The  Speaker. 


whom  the  gallows  will  deter  or  as  a 
homicidal  maniac  such  as  may  be  met 
with  anywhere,  at  any  moment  The 
materials  of  knowledge  are  scanty;  but 
it  is  plain  at  any  rate  that  in  most 
cases  the  perpetrators  of  these  in- 
famous crimes  are  young  men,  by  no 
means  conspicuously  **degenerate." 
They  are  rarely  thieves,  drunkards,  or 
turbulent  They  are  excitable,  how- 
ever, capable  of  enthusiasm,  courageous 
and  over-educated  for  their  mental 
capacity.  They  are  filled  to  the  point 
of  obsession  with  the  idea  of  their  per- 
sonal mission,  and  vain  of  the  part  they 
play.  They  have  read  books,  pam- 
phlets and  journals  which  describe  a 
state  of  perfect  happiness  for  all  men, 
attainable  by  a  resolute  assault  upon 
the  whole  social  fabric,  recall  the  in- 
justice possible  under  every  system  of 
government  and  draw  the  inference 
that  all  systems  are  evil  in  themselves. 
If  in  some  cases  the  Anarchist  propa- 
ganda may  be  discovered  to  have  a 
definite  positive  side,  and  to  preach 
collectivism  as  a  social  panacea,  it  is 
naturally  to  the  work  of  destruction 
that  the  young  "companion"  is  uiged  to 
devote  himself. 

Perhaps  these  young  men  are  the 
dupes  of  men  less  single-hearted  and 
less  courageous  than  themselves.  At 
least  it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
militant  Anarchist  or  his  passive  in- 
spirers  have  ever  anything  to  gain.  Dis- 
count the  element  of  imitation,  the  itch 
for  notoriety,  and  we  have  still  to  ex- 
plore, to  account  for  and  to  combat  a 
vague,  but  apparently,  an  attractive 
doctrine,  disseminated  among  the  low- 
er classes  of  many  cities,  and  a  type  of 
impressible  subject  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  contemplate  with  less  hor- 
ror if  it  diverged  more  obviously  from 
a  normal  standard  of  intelligence  and 
character. 

O.P. 
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BY  THE  SEA. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

That  is  tlie  lighthouse,  looking  o'er  the  bay,— 

A  pillar  of  cloud  by  day. 

By  night  of  fire. 

I^t  us  go  thither  down  this  sea  girt  way. 

And  should'st  thou  chance  to  tire, 

This  stranded  boat  will  serve  us  as  a  seat 

Where  we  may  rest  and  watch  the  waves  at  play, — 

While  soft  beneath  our  feet 

The  smooth  sands  slip  away. 

And  pungent  odors  greet 

Our  thirsting  senses  after  city  heat. 

Strong  saline  odors  of  the  boundless  sea. 

Drawn  upward  from  its  vast  immensity. 

How  the  waves  tumble  and  roar! 

Their  green  transparent  crests  all  flecked  with  spray 

And  one  advancing  higher  than  before. 

Falls  with  a  thunderous  might. 

Broken  and  frothy  white. 

On  the  resounding  shore-- 

To  cream  about  our  feet  with  silver  glide. 

Then  backward  slide. 

In  swift  retreat 

With  ripple  and  gurgle  once  more,  once  more, 

To  be  caught  In  the  maw 

Of  the  restless,  insatiable  tide. 

A  lovely  sight  I  saw 
This  morning  In  an  angle  of  the  beach. 
Safe  from  the  water's  reach,— 
Certes  there  thrives  and  grows 
A  little  wilderness  of  the  wild  rose. 
So  sweet  It  blooms  and  blows. 
A  myriad  petals  pink. 
Clustered  upon  the  brink 
Of  the  ocean  broad  and  deep- 
Beyond  the  line 
So  fixed  and  fine 
Where  the  hungry  waves  may  creep. 

Last  night  with  glimmer  and  dip 

And  the  shimmer  of  light,  o'er  the  lip 

Of  the  surging  cup 

Of  the  purple  wine-tinted  sea. 

The  moon  peeped  up. 

Quiet  and  calm  and  benign. 

With  a  stillness  holy,  divine,— 
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But  tell  me  how  will  it  be 

At  the  dead  of  the  midnight  hour? 

For  the  moon  and  the  tides  will  show  their  power, 

When  the  wild  white  steeds  of  the  sea  come  out. 

To  trample  and  plunge  till  put  to  rout 

By  an  unseen  force  when  the  waters  turn. 

And  the  lights  of  heaven  all  dimly  bum. 

And  the  dawning  silent  and  grey 

Ushers  in  the  unsullied  day. 

But  see  the  hour  grows  late,  and  we 
Thus  sitting,  looking  eastward  o'er  the  sea 
And  shielded  by  this  promontory  bold 
Do  not  behold 

The  s!hlning  glories  of  the  west 
Where  the  sun  sinks  to  rest. 
Nor  all  the  royal  splendors  of  his  bed. 
Purple  and  vermeil  red. 
And  fringed  with  gold- 
Only  that  far  on  high 
In  the  blue  vaufted  sky 
A  rosy  cloudlet  floats— 
A  pennon  from  the  gorgeous  panoply,— 
And  many  distant  boats 
Have  caught  the  while 
On  their  white  sails  the  radiance  of  his  smile. 

What  bird  near  by 

Furtive  and  shy 

Amid  the  meadows  green 

Unknown,  unseen, 

With  sweet  and  simple  trill 

Warbles  its  evening  hymn? 

Its  glad  clear  note  has  cheered  us  all  the  day,— 

But  let  us  now  away. 

The  twilight  gathers  dim. 

The  shadows  deepen,  and  the  air  grows  chill 

And  upward  from  the  sea  the  breezes  blow,— 

Give  me  thy  hand,  beloved,  let  us  go. 

C.  D.  W. 


THE  KINSHIP  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BARS. 

On  the  Friday  evening  of  last  week  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  Gon- 

a  banquet   was  given   in   the   Middle  necticut,  in  responding  to  the  principal 

Temple  Hall  by  members  of  the  Bench  toast    with    the    eloquence    we    have 

and  Bar  of  England  to  the  representa-  learned  to  expect  from  the  great  Amerl- 

tives   of   the   Bench   and   Bar   of  the  can  lawyer,  spoke  some  words  which 

United  States  of  America.    The  Judge  we  hope  will  be  always  remembered 
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by  the  profession.  "What  binds  to- 
gether the  laivyers  and  Judges  of  the 
two  countries,"  said  Judge  Baldwin,  "is 
the  common  law.  England  has  always 
been  the  Mecca  for  American  lawyers. 
.  .  .  .The  legal  ancestry  of  the  pepre- 
sentatiyes  of  both  countries  is  the  eame. 
.  .  .  Wherever  the  English  tongue 
has  gone  the  English  law  has  gone,  and 
in  loving  devotion  to  all  that  makes  the 
English  la<w  really  what  it  \%  AmericaiMS 
and  Englishmen  are  one,  standing,  as 
it  were,  under  the  same  flag,  not  the 
flag  of  a  country,  but  of  a  law."  The 
history  of  the  friendship  between  the 
two  Bars  is  a  very  old  one,  for  on  no 
side  is  the  English  tradition  and  the 
sense  of  a  common  inheritance  so  much 
appreciated  in  the  States  as  on  the  legal. 
The  basis  of  law  is  the  same  in  both 
countries,  and  the  English  common  law 
is  a  Joint  possession.  And,  apart  from 
the  practical  aspect,  there  has  been  a 
feeling  of  kindliness,  even  for  trivial 
legal  forms,  which  has  made  the  Amer- 
ican Courts  preserve  certain  quaint 
English  archaisms.  Sh:  Frederick  Pol- 
lock in  the  dedication  of  his  "Law  of 
Torts"  to  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
tells  of  the  experiences  of  an  English 
lawyer,  travelling  overland  from  Mon- 
treal to  Boston.  He  leaves  Quebec, 
where  the  flag  is  his  own  but  the  law 
is  the  Gode  Napoleon,  for  a  country 
where  he  has  no  longer  the  rights  of 
a  natural-born  subject.  But  "when  his 
eye  is  caught  in  the  everyday  adver- 
tisements of  the  first  Boston  newspa- 
per he  takes  up,  by  these  words:  'Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts:  Suffolk 
to  wit,*— no  amount  of  political  geogra- 
phy will  convince  him  that  he  has  gone 
into  foreign  parts  and  has  not  rather 
come  home."  And  in  addition  to  this 
joint  possession  of  the  Ehiglish  common 
law,  the  two  Bars  are  united  by  their 
respect  for  judicial  precedents.  In  no 
other  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
world  is  such  force  given  to  Judicial  de- 
cisions, an  attitude  which  is  responsible 


in  the  eyes  of  a  Continental  jurist  for 
making  English  and  American  law  an 
unfeatured  wilderness.     For  a  time,  it 
is  true,  the  American  method  tended  to 
approach  the    Continental,    and  some 
lawyers  began  to  treat  the  c<Hnmon  law 
as   an    "ideal    system,"    to    quote   Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  again,  "to  be  worked 
out  with  speculative  freedom  and  little 
regard  for  positive  authority."    But  of 
late  years  the  current   seems   to  have 
turned,  and  we  have  the  teetlmony  of 
a  distinguished  American  lawyer.  Pro- 
fessor   DiUooi,    that    the    danger    has 
passed.    The  great  works  of  Kent  and 
Story  and  Marshall  are  to  be  found  in 
every  good  English  legal  library,  and  a 
great  lawyer  in  England  or  the  Col- 
onies or  the  United  States  writes  not 
only  for  the  use  of  his  own  Bar,  bat 
for  the  benefit  of  all  English-speaking 
people.     The  English  law  reports  are 
bought  by  American  lawyens,  though  it 
is  a  common  complaint  that  they  have 
become  less  useful  since  the  number  of 
decisions    upon    the    constmction    of 
statutes  has  so  greatly  increased.      As 
Professor  Dillon,  speaking   from    the 
American  point  of  view  has  said:— ''la 
our  law  libraries  we  find  the  learning 
and  labors  of  Judges  administering  the 
system    in    law  reports   from    India. 
South  Africa,  Australia*  New  Zealand, 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  We  have 
the  same  legal  literature  in  which  we 
behold  Hale  and  Marshall,  Hardwicke 
and  Story,  Blackstone  and  Kent,  En* 
kine  and  Webster." 

The  value  of  this  bond  of  union  Is 
much  increased  by  the  large  part 
which  the  profession  of  law  plays,  and 
has  always  played,  in  American  life. 
As  many  of  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries were  sold  on  publication  in 
America  as  In  England,  and  Burke 
long  ago  declared  that  "tn  no  country, 
perhaps,  in.  the  world,  is  the  law  so  gen- 
eral a  study."  It  has  even  colored  the 
popular  vocabulary,  and  throughout 
the  United  States  the  merest  layman 
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will  habitually  refer  to  land  as  **real 
eatate."  The  speech  of  Mr.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  at  the  dinner  we  have  spok- 
en of  emphasized  this  preeminence. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
he  said,  was  a  lawyers'  Government 
There  have  been  twenty-one  Presi- 
dents, of  whom  seventeen  have  been 
lawyers,  and  of  Cabinet  Mtailsters  four- 
fifths  have  been  lawyers.  The  Consti- 
tution was  made  by  lawyers,  the  Gov- 
ernment institutions  of  every  kind  were 
built  up  by  lawyers  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Government  they  have 
created  a  Judicial  power,  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  is  superior  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that 
this  excessive  political  importance  may 
react  unfavorably  upon  the  value  of 
the  administration  of  Justice,  but  it  at 
least  proves  that  the  profession  of  the 
law  is  at  the  very  centre  of  national  ac- 
tivity. The  American  Bar,  to  be  sure, 
has  a  few  superficial  differences  from 
our  own.  The  professions  of  solicitor 
and  counsel,  for  example,  are  not  sepa- 
rated, but  the  same  is  true  of  most  of 
our  Colonies,  and  any  serious  effects  of 
the  division  are  nullified  by  the  habit 
of  forming  legal  partnerships.  If,  then, 
we  have  in  the  United  States  a  Bar  es- 
sentially like  our  awn,  professing  a 
law  the  same  in  origin  as  ours  and 
closely  related  in  substance,  and  at  the 
same  time  exerting  a  great  infiuence 
upon  every  domain  of  politics,  we  have 
a  common  interest  more  strong  than 
any  sudden  gust  of  racial  sentiment  or 
half-hearted  diplomatic  alliance. 

The  Siweutor. 


We  have  thought  it  right  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  sign  of  friendship,  partly 
because  it  is  in  itself  so  desirable,  and 
partly  because  it  Illustrates  what  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  carried  stiU 
further,— the  decentralization  of  Bng- 
lish  law.  The  law  of  England  is  a  civ- 
ilizing ageot  second  only  to  Christian- 
ity, and  an  Imperial  bond  of  union  as 
strong  as  any  commercial  interests.  It 
has  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  in  spite  of  its  parochial  origin,  has 
won  conquests  as  great  as  any  Roman 
system  which  was  bom  in  the  purple. 
What  we  desire  to  see  is  not  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  importance  of  the  central 
Courts,  but  the  fostering  of  l^al 
schools  among  new  conditions  and 
stranger  peoples.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  work  on  the  Gk>vemment 
of  E>ngland  by  Professor  Hearn,  of 
Melbourne,  to  authoritative  on  the  sub- 
ject,—a  book  written  by  a  Professor  in 
a  Colonial  University  far  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  law  and  government  which 
dwell  in  Westminster.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  freest  and  friendliest  re- 
lations of  mutual  respect  between  all 
the  Bars  of  all  the  English-speaking 
people,  and  In  particular  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  American  common-law 
Judgments  referred  to  in  English  argu- 
ments as  English  cases  are  cited  in 
New  York  and  Washington.  For  re- 
cent experience  has  shown  that  Eng- 
lish law  is  no  delicate  plant  which 
flourishes  best  among  the  surroundings 
which  gave  it  birth. 
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I  sincerely  hope  they  will  let  the  man 
go!  Nay,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  al- 
together amiss  for  the  nation  to  give 
him  some  small  testimonial.     Nothing 

•  TniMlated  for  Tht  LlvlBf  Agt. 


splendid  of  course,  but  a  modest  and 
appropriate  gift  Let  me  tell  you  he  has 
deserved  it 

The  affair   was    a    trifling  one,  and 
may  well  have  escaped  your  notice,  oc- 
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cupied  as  you  have  been  with  the  roll- 
er-pavement and  other  marvels  of  our 
divine  Exposition.  Here,  however,  is 
the  man's  story— very  simple,  but 
rather  touching. 

He  was  a  timid  young  pickpocket, 
just  setting  out  in  life,  and  his  first  at- 
tempt was  both  humble  and  marked  by 
a  certain  originality.  He  stole  from  a 
friend,  with  whom  he  was  lodging,  a 
small  three-cornered  black  felt  hat, 
and  made  off  with  his  prize  pressed 
exultantly  against  his  breast.  No  thief 
upon  a  splendid  scale,  no  high-and- 
mighty  flHbustiero,  no  phmte,  no  cor- 
sair was  ever  prouder  of  his  capture, 
or  more  enamored  of  his  prize.  Neither 
the  eagle  who  bore  ofT  Ganymede, 
nor  the  crow  who  sped  that  eagle,  ever 
regarded  more  rapturously  or  embraced 
with  greater  fervor  the  object  of  his 
long  desire. 

This  wa«  probably  the  very  circum- 
stance which  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  keen-eyed  men  whose  business  it 
is  to  mar  the  comfort  of  malefactors 
in  their  unlawful  possessions.  You 
cannot  carry  off  a  prize  under  your 
left  arm.  occasionally  caressing  It  with 
the  right  hand  as  well,  without  attract- 
ing some  attention.  In  this  case  the 
man  was  stopped,  violent  hands  were 
laid  upon  the  object  of  his  devotion,  he 
was  examined  and  requested  categori- 
cally to  state  why  he  had  appropriated 
that  small,  three-cornered  hat. 

He  wept,  he  shivered,  he  equivocated, 
he  lapsed  into  a  sullen  silence.  There 
is  ever  a  shrinking  reserve  about  your 
really  great  passions.  But  the  inevit- 
able reaction  succeeded,  and  he  con- 
fessed. That  little  three-cornered  hat 
had  belonged  to  Napoleon  II  His 
friend  had  told  him  so  for  a  positive 
fact.  Had  belonged,  do  I  say?  Nay, 
more.  It  was  not  merely  one  of  the 
great  emperor's  hats.  It  was  the  hat 
of  the  emperor;  his  own  special  and 
peculiar  little  tricorne. 

The  young  thief  had  simply  been  car- 


ried away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
overmastering  desire.  The  act  of 
Prometheiis  wh«i  he  reft  fire  from 
heaven,  has  been  excused  by  his  ex- 
altation of  mind;  and  our  young  pick- 
pocket was  in  a  very  similar  case.  He 
stole  sublimely,  and  by  the  light  of 
glory. 

They  tried  reasoning:  with  him.  His 
Injured  friend  explained,  with  a  broad 
grin  upon  his  coontenance,  that  the 
head-gear  in  question  was  Just  a  little 
hat  which  he  himself  had  worn  at  a 
kind  of  travesty  of  a  masked  ball— but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  young  thief  had 
his  conviction  and  he  clung  to  It  A 
flame  of  pure  patriotism  burned  witli- 
in,  even  if  it  did  not  illuminate  his 
mind.  He  crowned  himself  with  that 
ideal  chapeau,  and  would  not  be  dis- 
abused of  his  fond  error. 

Condemn  a  man  for  such  an  illusion! 
Never!  There  is  nothing  so  fine  as  un- 
affected enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless  we  have  here  a  striking 
illustration  of  the   havoc    wrought  in 
simple  souls  by  the  substance  known 
as  Napoleonite.    It  may    be    taken  for 
granted    that   oar   yonnsr    sealot   bad 
never  seen  UAiglon  and  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  researches  of  M. 
Masson  into    the    history    of    the  im- 
perial family.     I  would  take  my  oath 
on  It  in  fact,  and  so  would  you.    AH 
the  same  we  may  observe  in  him  the 
effects  of  Napoleonite,      They  furnish 
us  with  a  study  in  popular  psychology, 
and  illustrate  the  contagious  character 
of  fetishism.    We   get    a  sort   of  epi- 
demic of  impassioned  admiration    bj 
which    all    minds    are    more    or   less 
affected,  though  not  all,  I  observe.  In 
exactly  the  same  way. 

<9ur  young  man  appears  to  have  been 
in  some  sort  hypnotized  by  the  contem- 
plation of  that  mystic  triangle.  He 
had  been  told  that  it  was  authentic. 
The  same  assertion  is  made  abont 
every  work  of  art  and  ordinarily  no 
harm  is  done.    Yet  it  is  a  rash  thing 
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to  say,  and  In  the  present  case,  the  re- 
mark germinated,  expanded,  bore 
fruit— a  great  deal  too  much  fruit  and 
of  an  injurious  kind.  On  ne  badine  paa 
av€C  la  gloire. 

I  do  not  pretend  greatly  to  blame  the 
friend  of  the  young  criminal  for  his 
yarn  about  the  authenticity  of  the  hat. 
If  he  had  said  nothing,  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same.  There  it 
was— the  glorious  triangle,  with  its 
fine,  clear,  imperial  contours,  which 
took  the  heart  of  the  young  enthusiast 
by  storm.  The  **psychic  evolution"— as 
the  learned  say— was  Inevitable.  The 
dreaming  youth  could  by  no  means  es- 
cape his  destiny.  He  became  a  thief 
through  his  capacity  for  disinterested 
affection. 

I  find  it  Interesting  also  as  a  psycho- 
logical student,  to  trace  the  mental 
processes  of  this  highly  sympathetic 
kleptomaniac.  The  phenomena  resem- 
ble those  of  "crystallisation."  as  de- 
scribed by  Stendhal.  They  begin 
with  simple  curiosity. 

"What  is  that  hat?" 

"Oh,  nothing." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  nothing?" 

"Why  it  Is  Just  a  Bonaparte-hat 
Nothing  more."  (Reflection.  Revery:— 
with  a  gradual  tendency  toward  the 
fixed  idea.) 

"See  here!    That  hat—" 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"Did  it  belong  to  Napoleon  I?" 

"What  if  it  did?" 

"Ah.  ha!    You  never  told  me  that!" 

(He  never  told  me  that.  I  had  to 
tear  the  precious  secret  out  of  him.  He 
really  has  the  immortal  GeneraFs  little 
three-cornered  hat!) 

And  now  Jealousy  comes  in— that  in- 
calculable aid  to  love,  which  imparts 
to  the  tender  passion  invincible  force, 
and  Insatiable  concupiscence.  Hence- 
forth a  vulgar  bit  of  head-covering 
will  be  regarded  as  the  rarest  treasure 
under  the  sun.  Its  possessor  must  of 
course  be  perfectly  happy;  and  yet  the 


Idea  that  it  is  possessed  is  frightful,  ex- 
cruciating, a  perpetual  torment 

And  who  is  the  happy  man?  He  is 
one— "aye,  there's  the  rub!"— one  who 
•seems  not  to  appreciate  in  the  very 
least  the  worth  of  the  beloved  object; 
who  treats  it  with  familiarity  and  even 
contempt  as  an  ordinary  article  of  do- 
mestic furniture.    It  is  not  to  be  borne! 

Rape,  under  such  circumstances,  be- 
comes a  simple  act  of  Justice;  or  rather 
of  homage  richly  due  and  basely  with- 
held. It  concerns  the  honor  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  that  his  hat  should  be  In  the 
possession  of  one  who  esteems  it  at  its 
true  worth. 

A  duty  Is  to  be  performed,  and  no 
man  of  true  delicacy  would  hesitate  for 
a  moment  O  sophistry  of  passion! 
This  is  what  "crystallization"  comes 
to! 

But  let  us  reflect  a  moment  Do  we 
not  all  go  through  the  same  process  of 
reasoning— or  rather  of  unreasoning— 
with  regard  to  something?  Do  we  not 
all,  by  the  terrible  help  of  the  imagina- 
tion, pass  from  admiration  to  passion, 
from  passion  to  an  ungovernable  desire 
of  possession,  and  from  that  desire  to 
a  deep  conviction  that  we  alone  are  the 
true  and  lawful  owners  of  what  we 
covet?  The  history  of  the  young  pick- 
pocket is  the  history  of  mankind. 
Mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur. 

Each  one  of  us  has  always  by  him 
his  little  thdree-cornered  hat.  There  are 
degrees,  of  course,  and  we  do  not  all 
go  so  far  as  to  appropriate  it.  There 
are  many  chapters  in  the  hat-story, 
and  they  are  not  all  tragic.  But 
every  man  who  lives  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  our  culpable 
young  hero. 

Herein  are  to  be  found  many  and 
grave  reasons  for  not  being  too  hard 
upon  one  poor  earth-worm  gone  mad 
about  a  star.  Why  should  not  a  head  be 
turned  by  a  hait?  It  seems  peculiarly 
fltting  In  a  oqse  like  this,  where  the 
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bat  is  strong  and  the  head  weak!  The 
two  may' not  have  been  made  for  one 
another,  but  the  ascendancy  of  the  one 
over  the  other  is  easily  understood. 
Never  before,  it  may  be,  was  a  head  so 
completely  taken  captive  by  a  hat.  Let 

Les  Annates. 


US  freely  ¥orglve  the  head  thus  domi- 
nated. All  about  OS.  in  obedience  to 
perpetual  cervical  flexions,  heads  are 
turning  hats,  for  bows  or  amiles.  It 
must  inevitably  happen  now  and  again 
that  a  hat  turns  a  head. 

Emile  Faffntt. 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN.* 


What  has  the  Master  of  Balliol  to  do 
with  the  average  man?  The  mfiater  of 
Balliol  had  very  little  to  do  with  him. 
And  Dr.  Caird,  though  standing  spon- 
sor for  him,  recommends  "The  Average 
Man"  precisely  because  its  author  was 
not  an  average  man,  but  something,  as 
these  sermons  themselves  sufficiently 
show,  very  far  above  him.-  The  preach- 
er in  this  case  was  evidently  a  man  of 
large  heart  and  fine  sympathies,  which. 
Joined  to  high  intellectual  powers,  re- 
moved him  so  far  from  the  average 
man  that  he  simply  did  not  know  him, 
and  so  was  brought  by  the  breadth  of 
his  charity  to  describe  him  in  favorable 
terms.  As  is  often  the  case,  the 
greater  and  therefore  the  simpler  man 
took  the  inferior  at  his  own  estimate 
and,  doing  out  of  generosity  what 
other  writers  and  talkers  do  out  of 
self-recommendation,  described  the 
average  man  as  the  prime  mover  of 
everything  that  happens,  the  winner  of 
every  battle,  the  pillar  of  every  State, 
the  backbone  of  every  Church,  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  God's  favor.  Caesar  is 
not  In  the  running  with  him;  S.  Augus- 
tine Is  of  no  account  beside  him.  Great 
men  in  fact  are  a  trifle;  the  real  thing 
in  the  whole  world  is  just  the  average 
man.  Were  it  not  that  the  finer  souls 
disdain  sarcasm    in    the   pulpit,  while 


*  The  Average  Man:  and  other  Sermons. 
By  the  late  Rev.  William  Granger.  With  a 
preface  by  the  Master  of  Balliol.  Paisley  and 
London:  Alexander  Gardner.    1899. 


the  ordinary  souls  are  unequal  to  it  we 
should    unhesitatingly     put    down   all 
such  sermons  as  these    to    irony.    As 
such     it     would     be     very     effective 
rhetoric,  though  lost  on    all   but  those 
for    whom    it   was   not    intended;  for 
every     quite    ordinary     man     present 
would  take  it  as  obviously  true,  and  go 
away  from   church   sootbed   and  com- 
fortable at  hearing  what  fine  fellow  be 
was.    The  pecular  Insldiousnees  of  this 
very    favorite  sermon   (popular    alike 
with  congregation  and  preacher)  is  that 
it  is  truth  with  a  twist.    That  the  aver- 
age man  is  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
of  the  world  in  these  democratic  days 
is  abundantly  true,  but  the  preacher's 
way  of  stating  it  suggests  that  he  is  so 
because  he  deserves  to  be;  and  that  it 
is  his  abiding  misfortune  that  his  im- 
portance is  not  recognized.    Fancy  a 
spiritual  teacher  imagining    that   it  is 
good  for  a  man's  soul  to  be  told  that  he 
is  the  special  object  of  Heaven's  solici- 
tude, and  that  the  world  neglects  him 
only  because  it  has  not  the  Divine  In- 
tuition to  perceive  his  worth.    And  yet 
that  is  exactly  what  the  **we  cannot  all 
be    great"   sermon    amounts    to.     Its 
ethics  are  appalling;    its    ignorance  of 
human  nature  astounding. 

The  average  man  neglected!  The 
average  man  unhappy  at  his  lot!  Why, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  he  stands 
to  be  of  all  men  the  most  pleased  with 
himself.  Not  high  enough  to  "look 
down  upon  the  hate  of  those  below,"  no 
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contending  tempests  blowing  round  hie 
head,  he  is  yet  at  a  comfortable  alti- 
tude which  enables  him  pleasantly  to 
realize  that  there  are  others  less  fortu- 
nate than  he.  He  is  not  lonely,  for  the 
great  majority  are  like  himself.  His 
one  real  trouble  is  that  there  are  his 
betters;  to  their  existence  he  is  not  quite 
stupid  enough  to  be  blind.  It  is  the 
one  thing  which  mars  his  equanimity, 
for  it  compels  him  to  hare  an  idea,  the 
idea  of  reducing  these  superior  beings 
to  his  own  level.  That  becomes  the 
average  man's  life  work  from  age  to 
age,  and  slowly  he  succeeds.  Not  be- 
cause of  his  own  ability;  but  from  time 
to  time,  amongst  the  more  than  aver- 
age men,  one  arises  base  enough  to 
buy  the  commonplace  man's  support  by 
assisting  him  with  his  superior  ability 
to  pull  down  the  nobler  sort  to  the 
average  level.  Such  traitors  abound  in 
this  day. 

But  apart  from  that  perennial  dis- 
turbance, the  average  man  Is  a  slow 
animal;  he  can  comprehend  nothing 
but  himself  and  wants  only  to  meet 
himself.  His  particular  aversion  is  the 
clever  man.  In  the  first  place  it  is  an 
insult  that  there  should  be  any  otne  so 
unlike  himself;  in  the  second  place  the 
clever  man  troubles  him  by  the  sugges- 
tion, not  successfully  stifled,  that  his 
fixed  persuasion  that  the  clever  man  is 
of  no  account  compared  with  the  aver- 
age man  may  not  be  quite  sound. 
Similarly,  a  book  or  a  Journal  which  re- 
quires thought  to  be  understood  is  an 
ofTence  to  him.  Of  course  If  he  cannot 
understand  it,  it  is  a  worthless  book, 
but  still  there  it  is,  there  i9  something 
be  can't  understand.  It  has  ruffled  the 
stagnant  waters  of  his  mind;  his  brain 
has  almost  been  put  in  motion,  and  he 
is  annoyed.  What  he  likes  Is  his  half- 
penny daily  and  his  weekly  Moralizer. 
This  is  the  average  man's  rule  of  life. 
Eat  well,  drink  well,  sleep  well;  don't 
work  If  you  can  help  it,  but  If  you 
must,   do   it    regularly    and    make    it 


square  with  your  habits.  Ohtside  your 
daily  work  never  do  anythiing  but 
amuse  yourself,  and  never  let  amuse- 
ment have  any  connection  with  mind. 
Perhaps  the  supreme  moment  of  satis- 
faction to  the  average  man  of  the  set- 
tled time  of  life  comes  about  three 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Hav- 
ing lunched  solidly,  with  the  prospect 
of  thirty-six  hours'  inaction  before  him, 
he  takes  up  The  Moralizer.  There  he 
finds  himself  faithfully  reflected  week 
by  week;  he  can  read  and  understand 
without  even  an  attempt  at  thought 
There  he  flnds  every  one  of  his  worldly 
ambitions  recommended  on  the  most 
moral  grounds,  so  that  his  conscience  is 
soothed  and  yet  not  a  desire  forbidden. 
He  reads:  "Let  it  be  remembered  that 
If  the  world  were  flat  it  would  not  be 
round."  He  pauses  for  a  moment  to 
ponder  the  striking  generalization. 
"Yes,"  he  says,  "It  is  true,  if  the  world 
were  flat.  It  would  not  be  round.  What 
a  wonderful  paper  the  Moralizer  is!" 
He  reads  on:  "Depend  upon  it,  if  the 
world  were  made  flat  to  morrow,  extra- 
ordinary thhigs  would  happen."  Then 
follows  bold  speculation  and  descrip- 
tion exactly  suited  to  the  average 
man's  capacity,  being  in  its  Improbable 
and  absolutely  irresponsible  adventure 
Just  broad  farce  told  in  solenm  lan- 
guage, suggestive  of  much  wisdom. 
Finally,  the  reader  sinks  to  sleep  a 
happy  and  wholly  self-satisfied  man. 

So  far  from  the  average  man  being 
neglected  or  made  little  of.  It  is  Just  he 
who  calls  the  tune  to  which  the  world 
hastens  to  dance.  It  is  the  average 
man  who  makes  good  drama  well  nigh 
Impossible  on  the  stage;  who  makes  the 
path  of  a  Marie  Gorelli  broad  and  easy, 
of  a  George  Meredith  steep  and  nar- 
row; who  makes  "Answers"  and 
"Comic  Cuts,"  •*Tit-Bits"  and  "Snap- 
shots" the  royal  road  to  fortune;  who 
crowds  the  Academy  and  thinks  Sir 
William  Richmond  has  Improved  S. 
Paul's;   who   rejoices   when    a    prima 
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donna  steps  to  the  footlights  and  stops 
the  whole  action  of  the  opera  for  an 
encore.  For  the  average  man,  the 
genius  must  clip  his  wings,  and  be  con- 
tent to  crawl  instead  of  fly;  the  man  of 
original  thought  must  grive  up  thinking 
and  take  to  platitudes;  the  poet  must 
write  "Absent-minded  Beggars;"  the 
statesman  must  give  up  governing,  and 
grovel  and  temporize  and  apologize. 
The  "noble  fey^"  who  insist  on  stand- 

TlM  SatoMty  R«Tiew. 


ing  up  against  this  grinding  tyranny 
win  their  reward  in  the  eod,  may  be, 
but  if  victorious  in  the  struggle  with 
the  average  man,  they  come  out  of  it 
not  the  less  broken,  exhausted,  spent; 
as  one  whom  a  fever  has  left,  but  left 
weak  unto  death.  It  Is  very  nearly 
true,  as  Carlyle  has  said,  that  the  drill- 
sergeant  is  the  one  soul  the  average 
man  has  left  free. 


IF  I  WERE  KING  OF  IRELAND, 

My  love's  a  match  in  beauty 

For  every  flower  that  blows; 
Her  little  ear's  a  lily. 

Her  velvet  cheek  a  rose; 
Her  locks,  like  gillygowans. 

Hang  golden  to  her  knee. 
If  I  were  King  of  Ireland, 

My  queen  she'd  surely  be. 

Her  eyes  are  fond  forget-me-nots. 

And  no  such  snow  Is  seen 
Upon  the  heaving  hawthorn  bush 

As  crests  her  bodice  green. 
The  thrushes,  when  she's  talking. 

Sit  listening  on  the  tree. 
If  I  were  King  of  Ireland, 

My  queen  she'd  surely  b&. 

Her  folk  look  more  above  for  her, 
I  know  the  darling  better; 

So  I've  set  down  my  love  for  her 
All  in  one  secret  letter. 


Th*  OorahUl  ICaguilne 


And  here's  her  answer  back  to  me; 

My  heart,  my  heart  keep  steady! 
li  I  were  King  of  Ireland? 

I'm  King,  I'm  King  already. 

Alfred  Perceval  Oraves. 
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SOME  RECENT  NOVELS  OF  MANNERS.* 


There  is  nothing    more    vexing  and 
misleading  than  an  arbitrary  classifica- 
tion; but.  after  all,  names  are  a  neces- 
sHy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about 
the  modern  novel  with  any  chance  of 
distinctness   unless  ome   specifies    the 
class  of  novel  that  is  referred  to.    And, 
since  prose  fiction  began  to  stand  alone 
as  a  separate  art,  there   have  always 
l)een    two  main  types    of    story— the 
novel  of  Incident  and  the  novel  of  ob- 
servation.     Naturally  the  types  have 
overlapped;   human   Intelligence   more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  refuses 
to  be  shut    Into   watertight    compart- 
ments; but  still   there   exists  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  story  told  as  a 
traveller   may   tell   his   adventures  In 
Abyssinia  or  Peru,  and  the  story  con- 
cerned  from   start   to  finish  with  cir- 
cumstances familiar  to  the  audience  in 
their   own   daily    life.      And— broadly 
speaking  again— the  novel   of  Incident 
commends  itself  to  men,  the  novel  of 
observation  to  women.      Our  curiosity 
is  limited  by  our  imagination,  and  the 
bulk  of  us  care  most  for  the  recital  of 
such  actions  as  we  can  see   ourselves 

•  1.  Tb*  DanTen  Jewelf .  By  Mary  CbolmoDdeley. 
London:  Bentle j,  1887. 

s.  Sir  Cbarles  DanTen.  Bj  Mary  Cbolmondeley. 
London:  Bentlay,  1889. 

8.  Diana  Tempest.  By  Mary  Cbolmondeley.  Lon- 
don :  Bentley,  1888. 

4.  Red  Pottage,  By  Mary  Cbolmondeley.  Lon- 
don :  Arnold,  1890. 


take  part  in.    In  the  secret  chambers 
of  our    mind    twe    still    play,    as  we 
played  when  we  were  children,  at  be- 
ing heroes   and   heroines,   though    we 
select  the  precise  type  of  heroism  (or 
viUany)  with  a  little  more  discrimina^ 
tion.     We  do  not  aspire  after  the  en- 
tirely incongruous;  if  our  fl«sh  has  suc- 
cumbed under  the  ordeal  of  a  Channel 
crossing,  we  avoid  the  identification  ot 
ourselves  with    the   young  rescuer  of 
the   shipwrecked.     But  still,  there   is 
scarcely  a  man  so   tied  by   custom  in 
soul  as  well  as  body  to  his  office-stool 
that  he  does  not  conceive  it  possible, 
and  even  desirable,  that  he  too  might 
take  a  hand  in  bloodshed  and  feel  the 
lust  of  combat  rise  in  his  veins.      The 
battle  instinct  survives  in  the  sex  that 
did  the  fighting  long  after  there  had 
ceased  to  be  any  fighting  for  H  to  do. 
But   woman,    who   In   the   old    times 
readily  identified    her    emotions    with 
those  of  the  valiant  knight,  and  who 
listened— or  so  one  may  suppose  from 
the  old  forms  of  literature— with  more 
interest  to  the  recital  of  innumerable 
toumeyings  than  to  any   love   song— 

ft.  Coneeming  Isabel  Camaby.  By  EUen  Tbom- 
eycroft  Fowler.  London;  Hodder  A  Stoagbton, 
1888. 

8.  Tbe  Doable  Thread.  By  Sllen  Thomeyeroft 
Fowler.    London:  Hntcbinson,  1889. 

T.  Tbe  Farrinffdons.  By  Ellen  Tborneyeroft 
Fowler.    London:  Hatch Inson,  1900. 
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:she  has  greatly  lost  touch  'with  these 
Mercer  emotions;  and  among  novel- 
^^readers  women  make  the  majority. 

That  is  why  in  every  novel  the  love 
^niterest  is  obligatory.    When  you  have 
ithat,  you  have  something  that  appeals 
to  every  woman— something  that  she 
can  compare,  not,  perhaps,  with  her  ac- 
tual experiences,  but  with  those  infinite 
capabllitiee    of    which    she    alone    is 
aware;  and  therefore,  to  win  her  appro- 
bation, if  the  story  be  one  of  risks  and 
adventures,    they    must   at  least    be 
risked   and   adventured   for    the  sake 
of  a  woman.    If  the  novelist  neglects 
this  interest  he  does  so   at   his   i>eril; 
women  have  hardly  yet  become  recon- 
ciled   to    Stevenson,    because    In    the 
books  by    which    he    became   famous 
there  was  no  love-story.    Still,  in  Stev- 
enson there   was  always   that  charm 
which  is  not  proper  to  the  novel  as  a 
novel— the  fascination  of  romance  {  the 
sense  everywhere,  at  every  turn  of  the 
narrative,     that    there    is    something 
waiting  always  Just  beyond  the  comer; 
and  this  touch  of  mystery  is  felt  less 
by  women  than  by  men,  yet  it  is  felt 
by  all  human  beings  who  have  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  influences  of  litera- 
ture. But  give  to  the  average  educated 
lady  a  book  like  Mr.  Morley  Roberts's 
*'Sea  Comedy,"  which  is  simply  an  ad- 
mirable yam  of  rough-amd-tumble  ad- 
venture, with  the  grimmest  issues  tak- 
en in  a  Jesting   spirit,   and   the  book 
will  have  no  interest  for  her.    She  has 
no  possible  concern  In  the  scenes  that 
pass  on  board  a  ship  homeward  bound 
from  Australia  with  a  crew  of  broken 
miners,  half  of  them  "Shanghaied"  or 
trepanned,    and    every    mother's    son 
with  a  revolver  in  his  pocket    But,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  man  will  enter 
at  once  into  the  spirit  of  the  adventure, 
and  he  will  have  a  man's  admiration 
for  a  man,  the  hard-flsted  rufllan  who 
first  of  all  sharks  up  the  crew  out  of 
hospitals  and  gambling  dens,  and  then 
manages  to  keep  such  a  make-shift  for 


discipline  as  lands  the  ship  safe  in  port 
without  throat-cutting.  If  he  had  been 
laboring  for  the  blue  eyes  of  a  fair- 
haired  lass,  discreetly  sugrgested  in  the 
first  chapter,  hinted  at  in  moments  of 
high  emotion  throughout,  and  intro- 
duced with  a  pink  halo  on  the  last 
page,  the  book  might  have  been  a  nov^ 
in  the  orthodox  form,  and  women 
might  have  read  it;  as  It  was,  it  re- 
mained a  yam,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind,  but  Mudie's.  probably,  had 
very  little  call  for  copies. 

A  bo<^  of  this  sort  is  a  saga,  and  a 
saga  of  the  old  Icelandic  type;  it  ap- 
peals  to  man,   the   aboriginal  fighting 
animal,   who  is  more   concerned  with 
the  fight  than  the  motive  of  the  fighter. 
But   the   pleasure   of   recognition,  of 
identifying  our  own   latent    instincts 
translated  into  act,  is.  In  a  book  like 
this,  only  for  men,  whereas  the  success- 
ful novel  easily  eschews  such  a  limita- 
tion of  the   potential   audience.    The 
superficial   interests    of    men    and    of 
women  are  to-day  widely  similar,  and 
a  novel  that  deals  with   the  ordinary 
life  of  civilized  society  gives  this  pleas- 
ure to  both  sexes,  but  chiefly  to  the  sex 
which  is  fkir  eoDocllenoe  the  sex  of  novel- 
readers.    Hence,  in  spite  of  the  vogue 
which  the  historical  novel  has  recently 
attained,  there  arises   the   dominatioo 
of  the  novel  of  manners;  yet  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  here  the  novelist 
has  to  move  checked  and  fettered  by 
the  laws  of  common  probability.    The 
most  popular  novel  of  manners  is  that 
based  mainly  on  ima^nation.    It  con- 
trives to  pay  a  double  debt,  gratifying 
the    human   interest   in    a    story,  and 
tickling  the   human    curiosity    where 
that  curiosity  is  most  sensitive.      Mr. 
Hall   Caine,    in   "The    Christian,"  re- 
vealed to  a  palpitating  public  the  dkmi- 
strous  wickedness  that  goes  on  in  Lon- 
don hospitals,  and  showed  how  patienti 
generally  owe  their  lives  to  the  sagacity 
and  resolution  of  a  raw  probationer. 
The  information  was  vouched  for  as  a^ 
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curate  by  the  author,  and  it  was  Just 
the  information  that  the  general  public 
desired.  Accuracy  was  a  matter  of 
slight  Importance;  to  have  a  picture  of 
the  life  lived  by  people  whom  one  met 
in  the  street,  but  not  elsewhere,  to  see 
the  true  inwardness  of  what  was  only 
vaguely  recorded  in  the  newspapers— 
this  the  average  novel-reader,  the  per- 
son in  whose  hands  lie  pecuniary  suc- 
cess and  failure,  demanded  of  the  pop- 
ular instructor.  For  novels  of  man- 
ners resolve  themselves  into  two 
classes— those  which  are  based  on 
knowledge  and  those  which  rear  a 
fabric  on  imagination.  And  for  solid 
success  it  is  to  the  latter  we  should 
look.  The  power  to  gratify  a  popular 
curiosity  accounts  for  the  stupefying 
fact  that  Miss  Marie  Gorelli  is  read  by 
tens  of  thousands.  She  describes  so- 
ciety—the haunt  of  wicked  peers  and 
abandoned  peeresses— not  exactly  as  it 
is,  but  exactly  as  her  audience  wishes 
to  hear  it  described.  Her  books  are  to 
her  audience  "as  good  as  a  sermon," 
and  much  better  too,  because  they  are 
more  detailed.  A  work  like  Ouida's 
powerful  piece  of  rhetoric,  **The  Mas- 
sareaes,"  does  not  rest  on  direct  obser- 
vation but  it  rests  on  facts;  it  is  not 
life  but  it  comes  as  near  life  as  satire 
is  bound  to  da  A  book  like  "The  Mur- 
der of  Delicia"  is  true  to  nothing  in 
heaven  and  earth  but  Miss  Corelli's 
imagination.  And  yet  Miss  Corelli  has 
been  so  successful  that  it  is  impossible, 
in  an  essay  of  this  kind,  to  omit  at 
least  so  much  reference  to  her  as  is 
contained  in  saying  that  her  work  is 
entirely  undeserving  of  any  considera- 
tion. 

Miss  Ck>relll  ranks  as  a  novelist  of 
manners  by  intention  rather  than  by 
result,  but  it  is  plainly  her  intention  to 
depict  not  so  much  individuals  as 
classes;  to  render  not  a  single  charac- 
'ter  but  the  character  of  a  society.  The 
distinction  is  important  for  our  present 
purpose,  and  it  may  be  well  to  dwell 


upon  it  A  novelist  who  sets  out  to 
tell  us  what  men  and  women  may  5e 
like  uses  imafrination  for  the  purposes 
of  psychology;  one  who  tells  us  what 
they  are  like  uses  observation.  The 
stronger  the  emotional  interest,  wheth- 
er roused  by  violent  and  exciting  in- 
cident or  by  the  suggestion  of  some 
great  spiritual  crisis,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  avoid  concentrating  all  atten- 
ti<»i  on  the  principal  figure,  unless,  like 
Scott,  the  writer  fixes  our  minds  on 
the  events  themselves  rather  than  on 
the  persons  affected  by  them.  But  in 
the  day  of  small  things  interest  is  dif- 
fused, and  we  observe  all  the  actors, 
we  note  their  individual  peculiarities, 
we  listen  to  general  comment,  every  ac- 
cessory has  a  value  in  its  own  right,  we 
see  things  and  people  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  not  in  relation  to  some 
tragic  personage.  The  room  where  a 
murderer  sits  takes  a  shadow  from  the 
murder,  but  the  room  where  three  old 
ladies  combine  to  talk  gossip  has  a 
physiognomy  of  its  own.  Where  there 
is  no  overmastering  central  preoccupa- 
tion the  novelist  may  atone  for  its  ab- 
sence by  the  great  significance  griven 
to  detail,  and  a  catholicity  of  con- 
cern. 

Let  us  illustrate  by  examples.  In 
•*Tess  of  the  D'UrberviUes"  Mr. 
Hardy's  object  Is  to  portray  character, 
but  individual  character,  to  show  us 
the  nature  of  Tess  shaking  off  alien  ac- 
cretions and  shooting  up  into  the  final 
glory  of  its  tragic  blossom.  Every  other 
actor  affects  us  in  a  way  through  Tess; 
we  Judge  them  by  their  dealings  with 
her,  by  their  contrast  to  her  figure  or 
their  harntony  with  it  So  true  an  ar- 
tist as  Mr.  Hardy  is  indifferent  to  no 
form  of  human  life,  but  he  depicts  the 
surroundings  for  the  sake  of  Tess.  On 
the  other  hand  the  novelist  of  manners 
is  concerned  to  combine  and  to  oon- 
trast  in  the  picture  groups  rather  than 
individuals.  There  is  no  character  in 
Miss  Austen's  works  who  so  dominates 
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a  story,  none  who  is  such  an  emotional 
centre  as  Tess.    But  on  the  other  hand 
look  at  the  skill  with  which  this  subtle 
artist  marks  off  not  only  individualities 
but  the  gradations  between  group  and 
group  in  the  very  limited  section  of  so- 
ciety that   she  knows   and   treats  of. 
The  county  families,  the  stray  visitors 
from  the  world  of  London*  the  profea- 
slonal  men  like  the  clergy  and  barris- 
ters, the  indigent  gentlefolk  of  country 
towns,  who  barely  escape  social  rela- 
tions  with   the   shopkeeper— all   these 
are    differentiated    so    perfectly    that 
every  character  which   figures  is  true 
not  only  to  its  own  nature,  but  to  the 
class  from  which  it  comes.    Miss  Fer- 
rier,   aiming  at  a  similar  result,  was 
forced  to  employ  the  most  glaring  con- 
trasts—to plunge   fine   ladies   into  the 
house  of  a  Highland  laird,  or  bring  a 
Highland  lass  in  among  the  blue-stook- 
ings  at  Bath;  and  her  work  is  super- 
annuated   these    fifty     years.       Ev^i 
Thackeray  makes  his  task   easier  for 
himself  than  Miss  Austen  did;  his  op- 
positions were  obvious;  the  life  of  the 
soldier  or  the  Bohemian  Is  naturally  in- 
compatible with  that  of  the  stockbrok- 
er or  merchant,  and  a  leas  skilful  hand 
could  have  drawn  out  the  contrast  be- 
tween Major  Pendennis  and  old  Costi- 
gan.  But  after  all  Thackeray  would  be 
the  novelist  of  manners  par  ewoellenoe 
if  he  were  not  so  much  more.    When 
sybtlety  of  discrimination  is  needed  it 
never  fails,  and  the  households  of  the 
prosperous  Osbomes  and   the  broken- 
down  Sedleys  are  rendered  in  every  de- 
tail  with   the   same   certain   touch  as 
Becky's  card  parties,  or  Lord  Steyne's 
ball.     But  the  genius  of  the  novelist 
half  obscures  his  art,  and  in  thinking  of 
Becky  and  Amelia  we  forget  that.  Just 
to  fill    In   the   picture,  he   has  accom- 
plished what  Is  the  lifelong  effort  of 
laborious  artists; 

Recent  fiction  never  attempts  such  a 
range  as  Thackeray's;  it  is  prone  to 
limit  its  study  to  a  single  class.     Mr. 


George  Gissing,  to  name  a  typical  ex- 
ample, has  written  the  novel  of  man- 
ners with  genuine  talent.     His  ''New 
Grub  Street"  is  an  aanazin^  study  of 
•the  people  who  live  the  most  uncom- 
fortable  of    all    lives^    between     two 
classes;  meeting  on  the  atair  that  leads 
up  and  down  from  the  recognized  lit- 
erary worid.    It  is  a  sordid  ascent  a 
squalid  descent,  as  Mr.  Gissinsr  sees  it, 
and    that,    perliaps,    is    why    he   is  a 
neglected     excellence.        Mr.     George 
Moore   in   "Bsther    Waters"    gained  a 
wider   popularity   with    a    study   con- 
ceived in  a  similar  spirit,  but  dealing 
with  a   class— the  hanger-on   of   race- 
courses—whose lives  are  of  more  gen- 
eral interest,  and  have  less  frequently 
been  treated  in  literature.     But  for  the 
full  measure  of  success    the   novel  4^ 
manners  must  be  the  novel  of  Society 
—with  a  capital  S.    Mr.  E.  F.  Benson 
recognized    that  fact   some    time  sgo^ 
and  made  his  profit  out  of  it;  his  last 
book,  "Mammon  &  Ck>.."  ^ave  the  pub* 
lie  what  it  wanted,  a  story  about  the 
sort  of  people  with  titles  who  not  only 
are,  but  call  themselves,   ''smart'*  (an 
adjective  we  find  it  hard   to  reconcile 
our  ear  to),  with  details  about  a  bac- 
carat party  thrown  in.    The  book  was 
clever  enough,    but,    without    entering 
into  the   questions  of    taste    which  it 
suggests  <me  has  to  object  to  its  insin- 
cerity.   A  lady  who  misconducts  her- 
self without  the  excuse  of  passion  it 
made  to  develop   scruples    which  she 
certainly    would    not    have    felt;  and 
this  tampering  with  truth  out  of  a  de- 
sire to  conciliate  sympathy  for  a  per- 
son who  does  not  deserve  it  appears  to 
us  an  offence  against  the  morality  of 
art    Mr.  Benson  gratilles  at  the  same 
time   the   taste   for    scandal    and  the 
taste  for  false  pathos;  it  is  an  achieve- 
ment, but  not  one  on  which  he  is  to 
be  congratulated.     Let  us  talk  rather 
of  two  other  novelists  who  come  under 
the  same  classification — Miss  Cholmoo- 
deley,  who  is  much  more  talented  than 
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Mr.  Benson,  and  Miss  Fowler,  who  is 
much  more  successful. 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  one  about 
these  ladies  is  the  fact   of   their   sex. 
They  are  both    novelists    who    write 
stories  exclusively  about  love,  but  who 
write  them  as  social  philosophers.  They 
are  both  somewhat  sententious  and  the 
main  text  of  their  moralizing  is  love. 
Consequently,  one  is  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  British  public  delights  in 
novels  which  consist  mainly  in  moral- 
izings  about  love,  and  that  it  likes  the 
moralizings  about  love  to  be  done  by 
unmarried  women.      One  must  distin- 
guish  however.      Miss   Gholmondeley, 
who  is  not   nearly   so   lavish  of   her 
aphorisms,    writes,  it    is    true,  like  a 
woman   with   a   limited   outlook  upon 
life,  but  she  writes  like  a  woman  of 
the  world.    Miss  Fowler  writes  like  a 
clever  girl.     It  is  true  that  the  public 
thinks  her,  and  with  some  reason,  to 
be  extremely    witty;   but   we    have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  her  readers  also 
admire  and  buy  her  because  she  is  so 
wise— almost  as  wise  as  Miss  Corelli. 
That,  however.  Is  merely  a  matter  of 
conjecture;  our  business  is  to  say  how 
the  work  of    these    two    ladies,  when 
taken   as  outstanding    representatives 
of  their  art,  impresses  our  most  candid 
Judgment. 

Miss  Gholmondeley  does  not  date 
from  yesterday,  though  her  first  not- 
able success  came  after  Miss  Fowler's. 
"Red  Pottage,"  the  only  one  of  her 
novels  which  "took  the  town  by  storm," 
appeared  last  autumn.  The  first  of 
them,  a  story  of  less  than  the  orthodox 
length,  called  **The  Danvers  Jewels," 
was  published  in  1887.  As  a  piece  of 
work  it  has  no  great  merit,  but  it  is  of 
interest  as  proving  that  Miss  Chol- 
mondeley's  first  Interest  was  in  plot, 
and  her  first  model  Wilkie  Collins.  In 
this  book  the  story— a  story  of  wildly 
improbable  robbery— Is  narrated  in  the 
first  person  by  an  elderly  colonel  who 
has   that   childlike   faith    in   his   own 


knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  cer- 
tainly  more   characteristic   of  elderly 
colonels,    when    they    happen    to    be 
stupid,  than  of  any  other  type  of  stupid 
man.    The  trick  of  making  a  narrator 
unconsciously  expose  his  own  oddities 
and  short-comings  is  one  that  had  been 
worn  rather  threadbare  in  the  genera- 
tion to  which  Wilkie  Collins  belonged, 
and  Mtes  Cholmondeley  was  no  doubt 
conscious  of  the  fact    But  in  one  of 
the  other   characters   she  hit   upon  a 
type  that  interested  her,  and  she  made 
him  the  hero  of  her  next  novel  which 
bore  his  name,  "Sir  Charles  Danvers." 
About  this  book  one  need  only  say  that 
It  is  a  decidedly   clever  book   with  a 
good  plot  of  the  mechanical  kteid;  that 
is  to  say,  a  plot  in  which  interesting 
circumstances  happen  as  they   might 
conceivably    have   happened   to   those 
very  people,  and  throughout  which  the 
characters     behave     consistently.     A 
great  plot  is  one  like  that  of  "Vanity 
Fair,"  in  which  the  events  arise  natu- 
rally and  inevitably  out  of  the  charac- 
ters, with  nothing  arbitrary  about  it; 
but  it  is  a  difllcult  matter  to  invent  a 
story,    even   with   arbitrary   elements, 
which  shall  be   interesting   and    prol>- 
able,    and    Miss    Cholmondeley    may 
fairly  claim  to  have  mastered  this  ac- 
complishment at   her   second  attempt 
The  book  was  in  other  ways  character- 
istic; it  showed  a   decided    talent  for 
that    species   of    pointed    moralizing, 
which  is  a  natural  embellishment  of 
the  novel  of  manners,  as,  for  example, 
in  this  passage:— 

If  conformity  to  type  is  indeed  the 
one  great  mark  towards  which  human- 
ity should  press,  Mrs.  Thursby  may 
honestly  be  said  to  have  attained  to  it 
Everything  she  said  or  did  had  been 
said  or  done  before,  or  she  would 
never  have  thought  of  saying  or  doing 
it  Her  whole  life  was  a  feeble  imita- 
tion of  the  imitative  lives  of  others;  in 
short,  it  was  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
country  gentlewoman,  who  lives  on  her 
husband's  property,  and  who.  as  Au- 
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gUBtufi  Hare  8ay«,  "baa  never  looked 
over  the  garden  wall.' 


*f 


It  is  tolerably  obvlons  tbat  tbis  para- 
grapb  would  bave  been  materially  im- 
proved by  tbe  omission  of  tbe  last  sen- 
tence; and  in  tbe  book  tbe  effect  of  tbe 
opening  epigram  is  furtber  diluted  by 
two  full  pages  of  expansion.  However, 
satire  always  tends  to  be  diffuse;  and 
satire  was  in  tbat  novel,  and  in  its  suc- 
cessors, a  main  part  of  Miss  Gbolmon- 
deley's  intention,  and  tbe  objects  of 
ber  satire  bave  cbanged  very  little.  In- 
tolerance of  provincialism,  intolerance 
of  «tupid  women,  intolerance  of  stupid 
relifirion— tbose  are  natural  marks  of  a 
clever  woman  living  most  of  ber  time 
in  tbe  country.  There  was  a  positive 
glut  of  stupid  women  in  that  book, 
and  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Alwynn,  tbe  al- 
most imbecile  wife  of  tbe  kind  and 
scholarly  rector  (a  marriage  not  ac« 
counted  for  by  Miss  Gbolmoodeley), 
was  a  positive  caricature.  Indeed, 
Lady  Mary,  Sir  Charles's  matchmak- 
ing and  religious  aunt,  is  little  more 
human.  Satire  has  a  license  to  over- 
charge traits;  but  Miss  Gholmondeley 
has  throughout  failed  to  realise  that  all 
the  characters  in  a  novel  ought  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  life.  If  you  over- 
charge consistently,  as,  for  instance, 
Lever  did,  or  Disraeli,  or  Dickens,  the 
general  effect  is  consistent;  but  if  you 
obey  the  modesty  of  nature  in  one 
chapter,  you  must  not  affront  it  in  an- 
other. Tbis  point  must  be  raised  here; 
but  it  can  best  be  Illustrated  from  *'Red 
Pottage." 

"Diana  Tempest,"  which  appeared  in 
18d3,  was  at  least  as  good  a  book  as 
the  one  which  made  such  a  sensation 
last  year.  It  had  really  a  capital  plot* 
though,  again,  of  the  arbitrary  WUkie 
Collins  order.  Colonel  Tempest  is 
brother  to  Mr.  Tempest,  of  Overleigb, 
and  Mr.  Tempest  is  dyin^.  Mr.  Tem- 
pest has  an  heir,  bom  in  wedlock,  but 
illegitimate.    Mr.  Tempest  knows  tbis. 


Colonel  Tempest  knows  it,  every  one 
knows  it;  and  the  boy,  though  brought 
up  as  tbe  heir,  bas  never  been  treated 
as  a  son.    But  there  is  a  deadly  feud 
between    tbe   brothers,    since   Colooei 
Tempest  ran  away  with  his  brothefi 
fUinc^;  and  for  that  reason  the  owner 
of  Overleigb  lets  the  hereditary  home 
pass  to  one  who  has  only  his  name,  and 
not  his  blood,  sooner  than  see  it  go  to 
a  Tempest  who  first  robbed  him  of  the 
woman  and  then  maltreated  her.  Nev- 
ertheless,     Colonel      Tempest     hopes 
against    hope,  and    at    the    very    last 
makes  an  attempt,  described  In  an  ad- 
mirably dramatic  scene,  to  win  the  suc- 
cession for  himself  and  his  son,  Archie. 
But  by  the  plea  he  uses — invoking  the 
memory  of  the  woman  'whom  he  stole, 
with  a  lack  of  imagioatiTe  sympathy 
that  is,  as  Miss  Gholmondeley  insists, 
the  mark    of   the   entirely    selfish-he 
only  embitters  the  wrofaged  man;  and 
Colonel   Tempest    returns    to    London 
separated  from   the  grreat    inheritance 
by  the  barrier  of  this  boy  John,  who 
is  called  John  Tempest  A  disreputable 
ruffian,  hanger  on   of    s&mbling  dens, 
learns  the  situation,  and  makes  a  hor- 
rible suggestion.      Will  Colonel  Tem- 
pest lay  ten  bets  of  a  thousand  to  one 
that  he  never  succeeds  to  the  estate? 
Colonel  Tempest  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion; the  tempter,  Swayne,  disappears; 
and  thus  a  machin^y  is  set  in  motion 
which  the  first  mover  cannot  controL 
All  tbis  is  a  kind  of  first  act  or  pro- 
logue; the  real  action  of  the  book  be- 
gins when  John  Tempest  has  come  to 
manhood,  after  a  youth  of  unaccount- 
able dangers  and  escapes.       He  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  bis  uncle  and  bis 
cousin  Archie  (whose  debts  he  pays), 
and  the  woman  he  is  in  love  with  is 
Colonel    Tempest's     daughter    Diana, 
who  lives  not  with  her  father,  but  ber 
grandmother,     Mrs.     Courtenay.    Tbe 
psychological  crisis  of  the  book  comes 
when  John,  who  has  been  arrested  in 
the  very  act  of  declaring  bis  love  by  a 
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last  attempt  at  assassination,  and  hafl 
virtually  learnt  Diana's  love  for  him 
by  her  behavior  in  his  peril,  discovers 
his  illegitimacy  in  the  first  •stages  of 
his  convalescence.  The  melodramatic 
climax  follows,  when  John,  having  di- 
vested himself  of  name  and  estate,  that 
his  uncle,  the  legitimate  heir,  may  suc- 
ceed, accompanies  Archie  to  Paris,  be- 
fore the  affair  is  made  public,  and 
Archie  is  killed  by  the  assassin  in  mis- 
talce  for  John. 

The  whole  thing  is  melodramatic, 
perhaps;  but  it  is  very  good  melo- 
drama. Once  you  concede  the  possi- 
bility of  a  gentleman  who  has  given  a 
commission  to  effect  a  murder  of  his 
nephew,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
holder  of  the  commission  should  not, 
so  to  say,  sublet  the  actual  killing  to 
ten  different  persons,  each  of  them  ig- 
norant of  the  other's  mission.  It  is  an 
ingenious  idea,  but  the  criminal  classes 
do  not  lack  for  ingenuity;  and  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  leaves  Colonel  Tem- 
pest, of  continual  Intercourse  with  a  man 
against  whom  he  has  directed  an  en- 
gine, without  knowing  when  or  how  it 
will  strike.  Is  admirably  melodramatic. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  situations  which 
arise  directly  out  of  nature;  it  is  too 
ingeniously  contrived  to  be  poetic;  but 
it  is  certainly  very  well  planned.  The 
tension  of  never-ending  suspense  is  ex- 
cellently suggested,  and  the  futile  ' 
efforts  to  undo  the  work  half  done  al- 
ready in  a  moment  of  remorse,  when 
he  sees  John  half  burnt  to  death,  are 
fully  in  keeping  with  the  nature  de- 
scribed. For  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  book  that  rises  high  above  the  level 
of  melodrama.  Colonel  Tempest  and 
his  son  are  finely  drawn  types  of  the 
selfish  spendthrift,  whose  leading  pas- 
sion Is  self-pity.  John  Tempest,  the 
hero,  is  stroiigly  and  consistently  pre- 
sented from  his  lonely  childhood  up- 
wards, and  his  personality  makes  a 
vehicle  for  Miss  Cholmondeley's  own 
thoughts  about   many   things— but  es- 


pecially upon  the  moral  influence  of 
birth,  bnd  the  passion  of  an  ancient 
race  for  the  beauty  and  associations  of 
its  hereditary  home.  Miss  Cholmonde- 
ley,  at  all  events,  knows  what  race 
means,  and  what  breeding  means; 
and  she  does  not  exaggerate  the  moral 
qualities  they  connote,  for  Colonel  Tem- 
pest and  his  son  are  strongly  stamped 
with  the  mark  of  nohle9%e\  but  their 
WiblMie  repudiates  Its  obligations.  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  Diana's  grandmother,  the 
old  lady  who  retains  her  position  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  defraying  by  tact 
and  personal  charm  her  deficiencies 
in  wealth,  is  a  portrait  of  the  grande 
dame,  who  is  worldly  and  wise,  with- 
out being  more  worldly  wise  than  is 
quite  excusable. 

And  Diana  is  charming— brilliant, 
high-spirited,  and  intolerant,  with 
the  natural  intolerance  of  youth 
for  mediocrity  and  pretence.  She  is 
one  of  the  people  who  had  rather  be 
disappointed  than  expect  too  little;  and 
the  first  scene  in  which  she  figures  is 
one  of  keen  satire  upon  loveless  mar- 
riage. She  uses  all  her  eloquence  to 
dissuade  a  friend  from  her  engagement 
to  an  elderly  and  unattractive  /taitc^, 
and  she  half  prevails;  but  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  the  French  maid  brings  in 
two  rolls  of  brocade,  between  which 
the  bride  that  is  to  be  has  still  to  make 
her  choice. 

Madeleine  sat  up  and  gave  a  little 
sigh. 

**If  she  gives  them  up,  she  will  give 
him  up  too,"  thought  Di.  '*This  is  the 
turning-point" 

"Di,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "which 
would  you  advise— the  mauve  or  the 
white  and  gold?  I  always  think  you 
have  such  tatfte." 

Di  started.  She  saw  by  that  one 
sentence  that  the  die  had  been  thrown, 
though  Madeleine  herself  was  not 
aware  of  it.  The  moments  of  our  most 
important  decisions  are  often  precisely 
those  in  which  nothing  seems  to  have 
been    decided;    and    only  k>ng  after- 
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wards,  wben  we  perceive  with  aston- 
ighment  that  the  Rubicon  has  been 
crossed,  do  we  realize  that  in  that 
half-forgotten  instant  of  hesitation  as 
to  some  apparently  unimportant  side 
issue,  in  that  unconscious  movement 
that  betrayed  a  feeling  of  which  we 
were  not  aware,  our  choice  was  made. 
The  crises  of  our  life  come  like  the 
kingdom  of  heaven— without  observa- 
tion. Our  characters  and  not  our  de- 
liberate actions  decide  for  us;  and  even 
when  the  momentt  of  crisis  is  appre- 
hended at  the  time  by  the  troubling 
of  the  water,  action  is  generally  a  little 
late.  Character,  as  a  rule,  steps  down 
Urst    It  was  so  with  Madeleine. 

fiir  Henry  owed  his  bride  to  the  ex- 
actly timed  appearance  of  a  mauve 
brocade  sprinkled  with  silver  /letir«-de- 
li9.  The  maid  turned  it  lightiy,  and 
the  silver  threads  gleamed  through  the 
rich  pale  material. 

"It  is  perfect,"  said  Madeleine  in  a 
bulged  voice;  "absolutely  perfect 
Don't  you  think  so,  Di?  And  she  says 
she  will  do  it  fbr  forty  guineas,  as  she 
Is  making  me  other  things.  The  front 
is  to  be  a  silver  gauze  over  plain 
mauve  satin  to  match,  and  the  train  of 
the  brocade.  The  white  and  gold  is 
nothing  to  it" 

"It  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Dl,  look- 
ing at  it  wfth  a  kind  of  horror.  It 
seemed  to  her  at  the  moment  as  if 
every  one  had  his  price. 

That  is  decidedly  good  satire,  delicate 
and  Intelligent;  and  the  scene  is  dra- 
matically sound,  for  it  indicates  better 
than  anything  else  could,  Diana's  fun- 
damental characterissrtics— a  youthful 
generosity  of  courage  and  of  scorn.  We 
have  only  to  regret  that  the  chapter  Is 
injured  by  a  fault  of  taste  where  Mad- 
eleine Theslnger,  in  her  defence,  says: 
"I  can't  go  back  now.  It  is  wicked  to 
breaik  off  an  engagement  God  would 
be  very  angry  with  me."  And  Miss 
Oholmondeley  comments:  "It  is  difficult 
to  argue  with  any  one  who  can  make 
a  Jorkins  of  the  Almighty."  Witty 
enough,  no  doubt  but  Miss  Oholmonde- 
ley can  afford  to  leave  out  such  witty 
things. 

One  criticism  should  be  made  before 


we  leave  "Diana  Tempest"  On  the 
whole  the  motives  assigned  to  the 
characters  are  sound  and  natural 
throughout  though  an  arbitrary  plot 
almost  always  entails  a  conventional 
psychology.  But  at  one  point  the  ac- 
tion lapses  Into  pure  convention.  When 
John  Tempest  discovers  the  secret  of 
his  birth  he  is  already  morally  bound 
to  Diana.  She  is  in  London  waiting  for 
him  to  speak,  and  he  knows  what  her 
answer  will  be.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
from  his  point  of  view  the  marriage 
has  become  impossible;  he  owes  to  her 
at  least  the  promptest  explanation.  In- 
stead of  that  he  is  made  to  leave  her 
in  doubt  presumably  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  when  she  learns  the  secret 
she  will  guess  his  motive;  but  for  the 
time  being  the  bitterest  of  wounds  Is 
hifllcted  on  her  pride.  Now,  it  is  only 
in  plays  and  books  that  people  behave 
like  that;  in  real  life  they  have  a  com- 
mon-sense instinct  to  avoid  the  inflic- 
tion of  unnecessary  pain.  Miss  Ohol- 
mondeley overlooks  this  elementary 
fact  and  in  order  to  secure  an  extra 
complication  in  her  plot  makes  John 
Tempest  behave  as  no  considerate  man 
could  have  behaved  to  the  woman 
whom  he  loved,  and  who  had  all  but 
openly  avowed  her  love  for  him. 

"Red  Potta^ge"  is.  at  all  events  for 
the  purpose  of  the  present  review,  the 
most  important  of  these  books;  it  con- 
forms more  closely  than  the  others  to 
the  type  of  the  novel  of  manners. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  same  leading 
interest  of  a  psychological  study  under 
arbitrary  exciting  circumstances.  As 
most  people  know,  in  the  first  chapter 
Hugh  Scarlett  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  desires  to  escape  from  his 
liaiwn  with  Lady  Newhaven,  finds 
himself  forced  by  Lord  Newhaven  into 
a  duel  of  a  novel  kind.  Lord  New- 
haven presents  two  paper  lighters,  one 
of  which  Hugh  is  to  draw;  the  man 
with  whom  the  short  lighter  remains  is 
to    kill    himself    within    five    months. 
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Hugh  accepts,  draws  the  short  lighter, 
and    finds     himself     condemned     not 
merely  to  death,  but  to  the  decision  of 
his  o^n  death  and  the  torture  of  sus- 
pense—the same  torture  as  destroyed 
Colonel  Tempest's  reason.    It  is  an  In- 
genious idea,  and  the  woriLing  out  is 
slcllful    and  plausible;    but    the    best 
things  in  the  book  lie  outside  of  this 
ingenuity.  There  are  many  figures  and 
most  of  them  live;  they  say  the  things 
and  do  the    things    that   they    would 
have  done,  and  say  and  do  them  in  a 
personal  way.    Dick  Vemoo,  the  colo- 
nial man  of  many  devices,  and  the  wise, 
kind  old  bishop,  are  minor  characters 
worthy    of  TroUope— aiud   Miss   Chol- 
mondeley  is  never    heavy-handed    as 
Trollope    sometimes    was.      Her    two 
principal    womeur-^Rachel    West    and 
Hester  Gresley— are  finely  drawn,  and 
in  Hester,  the  writer  of  books,  she  has 
contrived  to  suggest  a  touch   of  real 
genius— defined  by   contrast   with   the 
spurious  article,  the  crowd  of  preten- 
tious charlatans   who  assemble  in  the 
train  of  Sybell  Loftus.    The  satiric  in- 
tention is  everywhere  apparent  in  the 
book— satire  sometimes  explicit,  some- 
times   teaching    by    examples.    Lady 
Newhaven  is  Madeleine  over  again— the 
shallow,  brainless  woman,   who  makes 
a  pretence  of  passion  and  religion,  and 
drifts  into  intrigues  under  color  of  a 
moral  mission  to  attractive  but  erring 
young    men.    Miss    Gholmondeley    is 
merciless  to  her,  but  perhaps  not  un- 
just.   Her  sketch  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  affectations  and  hypocrisies  )» 
not  strong  enough  nor  lifelike  enough 
to  be  taken  quite  seriously.      But  the 
central  object  of  her  attack  is  in  this, 
as  in  all    her   books,    the    mean   out- 
growths of  relifirion.    ''Corruptio  optimi 
pessima;"   and   she    attacks    religious 
hypocrisy   and   religious   bigotry  with 
the  pa«sion  of  one  who  believes  pro* 
foundly  that  the  highest  meaning  of  re- 
ligion is  to  welcome  and  cherish  any 
natural  goodness,  looking  in  a  spirit  of 


love  for  whatever  is  sincere.     Yet  a 
satirist  who  is  that  and  nothing  more, 
is  an  advocate  or  an  accuser,  and  has 
no  call  to  be  Just:— a  novelist  cannot 
afford  to  be  unjust  to  one   character. 
Trollope,  for  instance,  ia  never  unjust  to 
Mrs.  Proudle.  Miss  Gholmondeley  some- 
what overcolors  her  parson,  the  Bev- 
erend  James  Gresley,  Hester's  brother. 
One  need  not  dwell  on  the  question  of 
consanguinity,    though   another    hand 
might  have  made  traceable  some  family 
resemblance;  let  us  simply  take  the  al- 
lied facts.    Hester  has  been  brought 
up    in    London    with    her    aunt  Lady 
Susan  Gresley,  and  her  own  personal 
attractions  of  wit  and   breeding  have 
made  her  something   of   a  personage, 
some  one  sought  after,  even  before  her 
book  was  published  and  earned  a  bril- 
liant success.      Lady  Susan  had  died, 
and  Hester  had  gone  into  the  country 
to  live   with    her   clergyman   brother. 
This    gives    Miss    Gholmondeley    her 
chance  to  indicate  the  contrast  not  only 
between   types   but   between    classes, 
and  she  profits  by  it  with  entlrasiasm. 
It    is   perfectly  natural    that    Hester 
should  find  the  qualities  which  made 
her  a  personage  in  London  simply  ig- 
nored in  the  country.    In  London  she 
is  a  little  person  with  a  delicate  and 
charming  humor,  courted  by  the  set  of 
people   who  have   the   sense  of   such 
qualities;  in  the  country  she  is  simply 
an  unmarried  woman,  and  in  the  coun- 
try, as  she  finds  to  her  consternation, 
your  intimates  are  decided  for  you,  not 
by  afllnity   but  by   distance;  you  call 
your    next-door    neighbors    by    their 
Ghristian  names.      Naturally,  the  case 
is  more  than  a  little  over-stated.     So- 
cial talent  finds  its  value  in  the  coun- 
try, as,  for  instance,  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith well  knows;  and  it  is  not  every- 
body in    London   who  divides   people 
into  desirable  and  undesirable,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  agreeable  or  dull.    But 
though  no  one  can  reasonably  object 
to  a  certain  emphasis   there   is   a  dis- 
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tinction  between  portraiture  and  cari- 
cature. Hester  is  a  portrait,  Hester's 
brother's  wife  even  Is  a  portrait,  though 
certainly  no  a^eeable  one,  but  Hester's 
brother  approaches  a  caricature;  an 
effective  caricature,  undoubtedly,  for 
the  intolerant,  narrow-minded  parson 
is  by  no  means  hard  to  find,  and  views 
upon  the  Dissenters  such  as  Mr.  Gres- 
ley  expresses  are  sometimes  expressed; 
yet  still  he  is  exaggerated,  and,  there- 
fore, out  of  key  <with  the  rest.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  an  educated 
man  and  a  gentleman  could  be  un- 
aware of  what  was  signified  by  such  a 
success  as  is  attributed  to  Hester's 
first  l)ook;  and  no  man  knowing  that 
would  think  himself  at  liberty  to  bum 
the  manuscript  of  its  successor,  the 
book  which  had  been  painfully  brought 
to  birth  under  his  uncongenial  roof. 
Such  a  man  would  certainly  have  felt 
himself  entitled  first  to  read  the  manu- 
script when  it  fell  into  his  hands.  Just 
as  he  would  hold  himself  entitled  to 
open  and  read  his  wife's  letters;  and 
he  might  very  possibly  feel  bound  to 
take  strong  measures  expressive  of  his 
disapprobation.  He  might,  for  instance, 
have  told  his  sister  that  if  the  book 
were  published  he  could  no  longer  re- 
ceive her  in  his  house.  But  to  stretch 
the  patria  potestaa  so  far  as  to  bum  a 
valuable  book  which  had  been  actually 
sold  is  a  thing  that  no  man  could  or 
would  have  done  in  the  remotest  coun- 
try village.  Yet  the  story  hinges  upon 
his  doing  so~In  so  far  as  it  hinges  on 
anything  but  the  incident  of  the 
lighters.  And,  indeed,  in  this  respect 
the  book  is  inferior  to  ''Diana  Tem- 
pest," for  whereas  Diana  affords  a 
natural  focus,  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  designs  of  Colonel  Tempest 
and  the  designs  of  John,  Rachel  West, 
the  woman  whom  Hugh  Scarlett  loves, 
divides  the  interest  (with  Hester,  and 
there  Is  a  certain  want  of  unity  result- 
ing. 
But    one    may   recognize   gratefully 


that  once  these  deductions    are    made 
the  book  remains  a  clever  and  extreme- 
ly interesting  book.    And,  although  Mr. 
Gresley's  portrait  may  be  exaggerated 
in  many  details  it  is  excellent  reading. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  story  of  a 
temperance  meeting  sadly  shattered  by 
an    address  from    Dick    Vemoo,    the 
colonial,  that  endears   itself    to    every 
one   who   has   suffered   from    teetotal 
oratory.      And  the  children,  as  every- 
where in  Miss  Cholmondeley's  books, 
are  capital.    Moreover,  the  philosophy 
of  the  end  is  a  wise  and  kindly  philos- 
ophy worthy  of  the  bishop   who  dic- 
tates it    The  issue  of  the  duel  Is  de- 
cided halfway  through  the  book.  Lord 
Newhaven  waits  until  his  anticipation 
verifies  itself,  and  Hugh  Scarlett  fails 
to  carry   out    the    compact;  then    the 
drawer  of  the  winning  lot  shows  the 
doomed  man  how  to  die.     But  Hugh 
is  held  to  life  by  his  love  for  Rachel 
and  his  knowledge  that  the  love  is  re- 
turned; and   Rachel,  like   Lady   New- 
haven,  believes  that  in  the  duel  Lord 
Newhaven  was  the  loser.     Hugh  has 
not  the  courage  to  undeceive  her.    But 
when  all  has  seemed  to  settle  down, 
and  forgetfulnesB  begins    its    work  oo 
Hugh's  light  nature,  a  message  comes 
from  the  dead— a  letter   left   by  Lord 
Newhaven  to    be    delivered    a   month 
after  his  death  to  his  wife.     It  tells 
her  the  secret  and  arms    her    with   a 
weapon,    for   she   looks   to    Hugh   to 
marry  her;  and  when  he  refuses  to  do 
so,  the  truth  is  told  in  Rachers  pres- 
ence, and  he  owns  to  it    Rachel  turns 
on  her  lover  with  terrible  scorn,  and 
he  goes   out   into  a   hell   of   remorse. 
Then  the  blshc^,   learning    the    whole 
story,  tells  heiv-what  Miss  Cholmonde- 
ley  has  learnt,  we  believe,  from  Maeter- 
linck, the  gentlest  of  modem  apostles 
—the  duty  and  the  responsibility  laid 
upon  her  by  love.    The  man  has  loved 
her,  and  he  has  broken  his  death-bond 
because  of  it;  he  has  loved  her,  and 
has  lied  to  her  because  of  it;  and  at 
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last,  when  he  has  her  utter  trust,  with 
the  means  of  successful  deceit  still  in 
his  grasp,  he  has  reached  a  point  at 
which  he  can  lie  to  her  no  more,  and 
he  giTe«  up  his  whole  hope  of  happi- 
ness. Will  she  fail  him  now?  Grad- 
ually the  bishop  urges  upon  her  the 
truth  that  love  is  bound  by  its  own  in- 
sight; that  she  is  committed,  not  to  re- 
ject her  loTer  because  his  act  has 
proved  him  false  to  the  conception  she 
had  formed  of  him,  but  rather  to  labor 
to  shape  his  life  into  full  accord  with 
love's  Judgment  of  him.  The  measure 
of  her  duty  is  not  his  worthinew  or 
unrworthiness,  but  his  need  of  her.  And 
at  the  end  Rachel  consents,  though 
Miss  Cholmondeley  does  not  condemn 
her  to  the  lifelong  sacrifice,  but  passes 
on  Hugh  a  gentle  sentence  of  death. 

The  scene  between  Rachel  and  the 
bishc^  is  a  fine  scene,  and  an  intensely 
dramatic  scene.  At  this  time,  when 
novelists  who  have  any  gift  but  that 
of  drama  are  dramatizing,  or  causing  to 
be  dramatized,  their  works,  why  does 
not  Miss  Cholmondeley  write  a  play? 
A  scene  like  that  between  John  Tem- 
pest and  his  real  father  is  ready  for 
the  stage.  But  one  may  congratulate 
her  on  possessing  the  power  of  inven- 
tion which  can  compass  situations  that 
instantly  stir  us  with  a  s^ise  of  drama; 
and,  moreover,  at  least  one  admirable 
touch  of  the  romantic  invention  may 
be  adduced  from  "Red  Pottage."  When 
Hugh  Scarlett  goes  out,  driven  by  all 
the  furies,  from  Rachel's  bitter  words, 
he  has  no  clear  thought,  but  only  a 
vague  prompting  to  find  a  refuge  in 
death,  and  his  feet  lead  him  half  con- 
sciously to  the  spot  where  a  few 
months  before  he  gave  up  his  life  for 
lost  in  the  water  till  Lord  Newhaven 
and  another  drew  him  out  Clearer  and 
clearer  the  thought  grows,  and  at  last 
he  knows  where  he  is  going,  and  runs 
as  if  to  a  wished  goal  through  the  bit- 
ter winter  evening,  recognizing  familiar 
landmarks   by   the   way,    till,    as    he 


reaches  the  spot,  he  is  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  what  his  madness  had 
forgotten— the  impenetrable  ice.  That 
is  really  a  fine  piece  of  divination, 
and  we,  too,  like  Hugh,  forget— like 
him,  are  surprised,  and  are  at  once 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  Just- 
ness of  the  coneeption. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been 
said  that  Miss  Cholmondeley  is  not  in 
the  first  instance  a  novelist  of  man- 
ners. Her  chief  concern  is  plot  and 
dramatic  or  melodramatic  psychology. 
But  in  so  far  as  she  is  a  satirist— in 
her  study,  for  instance,  of  the  Gresleys 
and  their  neighbors  the  Pratts,  or  of 
Mrs.  Loftus  and  her  pseudo-literary 
coterie,  and  in  the  contrast  suggested 
between  them  and  persons  like  Lord 
Newhaven,  Rachel  West,  and  the 
bishop,  who  are  bound  together  not  by 
proximity  but  by  a  community  of  taste 
and  ideas,  in  a  word,  by  culture-Hshe  is 
making  her  contribution  te  the  novel  of 
manners,  setting  down  as  she  sees 
them  certain  contemporary  types, 
fashions  and  societies.  What  is  second- 
ary with  Miss  Cholmondeley  is  of 
primary  importance  in  Miss  Fowler's 
amaziiigly  successful  books.  She  has 
written  three  novels,  and  in  each  of 
them  the  same  material  does  duty,  a 
smartly  written  presentment  of  Lon- 
don fashionable  life  (as  Miss  Fowler 
conceives  or  knows  it),  and  a  contrast 
to  this— not  suggested  but  doubly  un- 
derlined—which is  afforded  by  life  In  a 
midland  manufacturing  town,  called  in 
the  books  Silverhampton,  but  fairly  to 
be  identified  with  Wolverhampton— of 
which  place,  as  every  one  knows.  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  is  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen. And  each  book  is  held  together 
by  a  single  personality— that  of  a 
clever,  shrewish  young  woman  who  al- 
ternates between  a  quiet  Dissenting 
household  and  the  ballrooms  and  coun- 
try houses  of  very  fine  folk  indeed— im- 
porting into  each  environment  a  point 
of  view  derived  from  the  other.    Plot 
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there  Is  none,  or  snch  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdities as  is  worse  than  none.  Isabel 
Carnaby  is  a  fashionable  young  woman 
who  loses  her  heart  to  Paul  Seaton,  the 
son  of  a  Wesleyan  minister.  They 
meet  at  a  country  house  where  Paul 
is  actkng  as  tutor;  they  become  en- 
gaged, and  Isabel  behaves  so  unbear- 
ably to  her  pinot  that  he  breaks  off 
the  engagement  and  devotes  his  whole 
energies  to  literature.  Six  months 
later  appears  a  novel  which  enjoys  the 
success  of  scandal  that  Is  only  created 
by  a  boolc  in  which  characters  can  be 
identified.  The  authorship  is  attri- 
buted to  Paul,  who  admits  it;  the  vir- 
tuous Wesleyan  household  is  deeply 
grieved,  but  urges  him  to  retrieve  the 
error  by  a  boolc  as  improving  as  the 
other  had  been  demoralizing,  and  he 
accepts  the  mission  and  becomes  famous 
with  a  romance  of  lofty  ideals.  The 
only  obstacle  in  his  way  is  the  black 
mark  left  against  him  by  the  first 
book;  and  at  last  Isabel,  contrite  and 
miserable,  explains  to  Paul's  parents 
that  she  and  not  Paul  had  been  the 
author  of  it  and  so  all  ends  happily. 
This  is  not  a  very  credible  story,  but 
much  more  so  than  the  *'Double 
Thread,"  its  successor.  In  that  a 
young  soldier  becomes  acquaiDrted  with 
twin  sisters,  one  a  great  heiress  living 
luxuriously  in  London,  the  other  a 
working  gentlewoman  on  holiday  in  a 
country  cottage.  He  makes  love  to  the 
poor  one,  and  the  rich  one  makes  love 
to  him;  every  inducement  is  used  to 
make  him  shift  his  allegiance,  includ- 
ing at  the  last  a  charge  of  theft;  for 
the  poor  sister  has  given  him  a  price- 
less pink  diamond  and  the  rich  one 
has  lost  a  similar  stone.  He  is  much 
too  high  and  noble  even  to  ask  for  an 
explanation,  and  at  last  is  confounded 
beyond  measure  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  twin  sisters  are  not  two  but 
one  and  the  same.  His  behavior  when 
he  learns  this  fact  is  not  a  little  ridicu- 
lous.   Miss  Fowler's  men  are  the  most 


arbitrary  inventions  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  In  the  latest  of  her 
books,  '*The  FarringdoiMi,"  there  is  a 
third  edition  of  the  same  young  lady, 
who  finds  herself  the  heiress  of  great 
ironworks  only  upon  condition  that  the 
legitimate  heir  does  not  appear.  Her 
lover  is  the  manager  of  the  works  and 
her  trustee.  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that  this  gentleman— who  knows  him- 
self to  be  the  missing  claimant,  and 
who  has  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Elizabeth,  his  lifelong  playmate,  has  a 
very  great  kindness  for  him-not  merely 
suppresses  his  claim  but  actually  lacks 
the  spirit  to  ask  the  girl  to  marry  him. 
though  he  is  devoted  to  her  with  bis 
whole  soul.  Let  us  admit  that  he 
might  conceivably  have  refused  to 
claim  the  inheritance;  surely  even  a 
young  lady  might  know  that  if  a  man 
desires  a  woman,  and  sees  his  way  to 
a  marriage  settlement  that  would  in  all 
ways  be  ideal,  he  does,  as  a  rule,  at 
least  try  his  luck,  even  though  the  lady 
may  once  have  spoken  sbrewishly  to 
him. 

Nor  is  there,  strictly  speaking,  any 
power  of  depicting  character  in  these 
l)ooks.  The  heroine  is  alive  undoubted- 
ly, but  her  behavior  is  unthinkable.  A 
woman  who  cares  for  a  man  may  hurt 
him  to  the  heart  in  sheer  wantonness, 
but  if  she  does,  she  will  always  give 
him  a  chance  for  reconciliation.  Isabel 
Carnaby,  it  is  true,  does  so,  but  El- 
frida-Ethel  is  frankly  impossible,  and 
Elizabeth  Farringdon  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. As  for  the  minor  characters 
they  are  lay  figures,  and  not  consistent 
lay  figures  at  that  There  is  a  wicked 
old  uncle  in  "The  Double  Thread,"  who 
begins  as  if  he  were  an  imitation  of 
Lord  Frederick  Fane  in  "Diana  Tem- 
pest." but  before  the  book  is  over  set- 
tles down  into  a  philosophy  and  a  vein 
of  sentiment  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  Sunday  school.  In  "Isabel  Car- 
naby" there  is  an  agreeable  description 
of   the   Seaton   household,   but    when 
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Isabel  comes  down  to  stay.  Miss  Fowler 
is  so  anxious  to  demonstrate  that 
Methodists  may  be  coltored  persons 
with  a  sense  of  humor  that  she  makes 
not  only  Paul,  but  his  sister,  say  as 
smart  things,  and  Just  the  same  sort 
of  smart  things^  as  the  witty  young 
woman  from  town. 

There  we  come  to  the  one  quality 
which  no  one  can  deny  Miss  Fowler. 
She  is  really  witty.  Some  one  said  of 
Voltaire  that  **il  a  plus  que  tout  le 
monde  Tesprit  que  tout  le  monde  a." 
It  may  be  said  of  Miss  Fowler  that 
she  has  at  least  as  much  as  any  con- 
temporary of  the  commonest  wit  Apt 
comparisons,  little  quaintnesses  of  ex- 
pression, come  as  readily  to  her  as  punci 
or  verbal  antithesis.  If  one  compares 
her  work  with  a  book  like  "The  Car- 
dinal's Snuff-box,'*  the  advantage  does 
not  seem  to  a  lover  of  literature  to  rest 
with  the  lady.  Mr.  Harland's  wit  may 
be  over-elaborate  at  times,  but  it  has  a 
grace,  a  charm  of  fancy,  and  above  all 
an  intellectual  quality  that  mark  it  off 
as  purely  individual.  Whereas  when 
Miss  Ch<^mondeley  makes  her  heroine 
say  of  Captain  Pratt  that  "he  is  not  a 
bounder,  but  he  is  on  the  boundary 
line,"  she  hits  upon  a  form  of  words 
that  might  also  have  occurred  to  Miss 
Fowler;  and  any  bookseller  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  the  wit  that  sells.  Miss 
Fowler  will  give  it  you  in  any  quan- 
tity; she  will  even  explain  it  to  those 
who  are  not  "gleg  i'  the  uptak."  For 
instance: 

Mrs.  Martin  wad  an  extremely  amus- 
ing woman,  but  she  herself  had  no  idea 
of  thl«;  she  imagined  she  is  only  dig- 
nified and  edifying.  She  once  said: 
"Although  my  husband  is  a  rich  man 
and  county  magritftrate,  he  has  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  before  his  eyes."  And  she 
had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything 
humorous  in  this  use  of  the  conjunc- 
tion althMigh, 

The  story  is  a  good  story,  and  the 
trait  is  really  illustrative.    Yet  surely 


Miss  Fowler  might  have  left  us  to  find 
out  when  to  laugh,  and  why.  But  she 
knows  her  public,  and  her  public  no 
more  resents  the  explanation  of  a  Joke 
than  it  rebels  against  the  sloppy  repe- 
tition of  the  sloppy  phrase  "had  no 
idea."  Here  is  a  more  extended  ex- 
ample of  that  brilliancy  in  dialogue 
upon  which  Miss  Fowler's  reputation 
Is  established. 

"I  always  wonder  how  the  women 
with  pretty  noses  carry  on  their  adver- 
tising department.  Of  course  when  we 
have  good  eyes  we  call  attention  to  the 
same  by  making  use  of  eye-service  as 
men-pleasers,  so  to  speak;  and  when 
we  have  good  teeth  we  smile  as  often 
as  is  compatible  with  the  reputation 
for  sanity,  and  we  frequently  complain 
of  the  toothache." 

"Oh,  is  thart  your  plan  of  campaign? 
I  have  often  wondered  how  teeth  as 
white  as  yours  are  can  aelie  as  much 
as  you  say  they  do;  but  now  I  under- 
stand it  is  only  a  ruse." 

"Tou  misjudge  me  there.  Aunt  Caro- 
line. I  know  my  teeth  are  pretty,  but 
they  are  merely  little  devils  disguised 
as  angels  of  4ight,  for  I  have  inherited 
an  estate  of  fine  and  extensive  achers. 
But  you  haven't  yet  informed  nie  how 
the  well-nosed  women  call  attention  to 
tbeir  stock-in-trade." 

"My  dear,  when  tbe  thing  is  as  plain 
as  the  no9e  on  your  face  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  advertisement,  according  to 
proverbial  philosophy." 

"It  is  not  when  it  is  plain  that  the 
necessity  arises,"  continued  Isabel; 
"but  only  when  it  is  pretty." 

That  is  undeniably  witty,  but  also  it 
is  undeniably  vulgar;  and  this  contin- 
uous crackle  of  petty  verbal  smart- 
nesses wearies  beyond  expression.  In 
"The  Farringdons"  there  are  conversa- 
tions—one in  particular,  which  passes 
between  a  powd  of  people  on  Lady 
Silverhampton's  houseboat— that  really 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  tbe  sort 
of  nonsense  that  is  talked  by  witty 
people  talking  nonsense.  But  the  thing 
for  which  the  personal  charm  of  voice 
and   manner  gains  a  ready   welcome 
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shrinks  sadly  when  it  comes  to  be 
written  down;  the  atmosphere  it 
bloomed  in  has  departed  and  leaves  it 
in  a  chilly  world.  Talk  is  naturally 
loose  in  form,  and  requires  to  be  braced 
up  and  to  undergo  a  severe  process  of 
selection  and  arrangement  before  it 
will  bear  the  cold  light  of  print.  So  at 
least  it  seems  to  us,  and  Miss  Fowler 
has  no  sense  of  literary  form.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  she  makes  her  characters 
mouthpieces  for  ex  cathedra  utterances 
upon  art  literature,  morals,  religion 
and  theology.  The  utterances  are  well 
meant;  Miss  Fowler  is  only  too  con- 
scious of  her  responsibilities  as  a  teach- 
er; but  they  evince  a  lamentable  crude- 
ness  of  intelligence.  In  the  beginning 
of  *The  Farringdons"  we  are  particu- 
larly occupied  with  Elizabeth's  re- 
search  into  the  basis  of  revealed  reli- 
gion under  the  guidance  of  an  agree- 
able young  sceptic.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  faith  will  never  encounter  a  more 
formidable  adversary.  One  may  skip 
all  this,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
annoyed  by  the  touch  of  false  tragedy 
when  we  read  how  this  same  amateur 
inquirer  finds  himself  converted  to  a 
faith  in  immortality  by  the  death  of  his 
little  son  and  the  longing  it  breeds,  yet 
unable  to  convert  agahi  the  foolish 
little  wife  whom  (in  default  of  Eliza- 
beth) he  has  married  and  perverted. 

Perhaps  all  this  criticism  amounts 
merely  to  an  assertion  that  Miss 
Fowler  is  young  and  not  very  fully  ed- 
ucated (she  is  capable,  for  instance,  of 
writing  "euphony**  when  she  means 
"euphemism").  But  we  are  consider- 
ing her  as  an  artist,  and  as  an  artist 
she  is  liable  to  the  reproach  of  Ignor- 
ing her  own  limitations.  And  her  wit 
is  a  snare  to  her.  "Dear  friend,  let  us 
never  try  to  be  funny,"  remarks  a 
character  in  "The  Farringdons."  Miss 
Fowler  should  write  up  over  her  work- 
table,  "Dar  friend,  let  us  never  try  to 
be  too  funny."  The  Silverhampton  pic- 
nic Is  an  awful  example.    Also  the  de- 


sire for  antithesis  natural  to  a  wit  be- 
trays her  into  sad  faults  of  taste.  A 
lady  at  Silverhampton  *'went  to  sleep 
one  night  in  a  land  whose  stones  are  of 
iron,  and  awoke  next  morning  in  a 
country  whose  pavements  are  of  gold." 
That  is  bad  enough.  But  when  Eliza- 
beth has  found  out  through  her  lover's 
all  but  mortal  illness  the  act  of  self- 
abnegation  to  which  she  has  owed  her 
wealth,  there  is  a  worse  lapse.  She 
comes  to  his  bedside  to  tell  him  that 
she  loves  him  and  has  always  loved 
him. 

I 

''How  did  you  find  It  out,  my  dear- 
est?" he  asked  at  last 

**Thiough  finding  out  that  you  loved 
me.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  love  was 
always  lying  in  the  bank  at  your  ac- 
count; but  until  you  gave  a  cheque  for 
It  you  couldn't  get  at  It  And  the 
cheque  was  my  knowing  that  you  cared 
for  me." 

1 
No  doubt  he  is  her  trustee,  and  the 

association  of  ideas  may  be  held  to 
have  suggested  the  metaphor;  but  a 
young  lady  who  could  be  so  ingenious 
at  such  a  moment  would  surely  be  a 
strange  animal. 

Success  which  overshadows  the  merit 
of  other  and  finer  writers  naturally 
prejudices  a  lover  of  literature  against 
the  successful  one,  and  we  may  be  un- 
fair to  Miss  Fowler.  We  cannot  take 
h^  picture  of  society  seriously;  she 
knows  not  enough  of  life  or  of  the 
world.  But  she  is  witty,  she  is  shrewd, 
and  she  may  live  to  be  more  discrimi- 
nating in  her  selection  of  epigrams;  and 
if  she  is  wise  she  will  return  to  the 
genuine  sources  of  her  talent  By  far 
the  best  thing  in  her  books  is  the  study 
of  Martha,  the  old  servant  in  the  Sea- 
ton  household— a  character  who  gives 
her  creator  fair  claim  to  rank  not 
merely  as  a  wit  but  as  a  humorist  It 
is  a  depressing  circumstance  that  Miss 
Fowler's  books  have  certainly  not  im- 
proved  as   they   went   on— in   this  re- 
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spect  or  in  any  other.  In  "The  Double 
Thread*'  a  very  dull  old  gardener 
afforded  comic  relief  with  Malapro- 
pisms;  in  ''The  Farringdons*'  a  couple 
of  old  women  made  a  chorus  of  little  at- 
traction. However,  Miss  Fowler  is  as- 
sured of  a  huge  popularity,  probably 
for  the  term  of  her  literary  life.  To 
compare  her  with  a  genuine  artist  like 
Miss  Broughton  would  be  an  injustice 
to  both  ladies,  but  Miss  Fowler  has  the 
immediate  vogue  that  goes  to  the 
chronicler  of  momentary  phases. 

As  to  Miss  Cholmondeley  it  is  more 
difficult  to  forecast  the  future.  Her 
work  has  a  fine  intellectual  distinction, 
and,  as  ^ve  have  shown,  unusual  con- 
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structive  power,  yet  somehow  one  can- 
not look  forwai*d  confidently  to  any 
such  advance  as  would  give  her  a  per- 
manent place  in  literature.  Stili  we 
recognize  gratefully  that  her  books  are 
not  only  pleasant  to  read,  but  are  likely 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on 
morals  and  manners,  for  they  are  writ- 
ten by  a  woman  who  is  evidently  in 
touch,  socially  and  intellectually,  with 
the  best  culture  of  the  day.  Her  phi- 
losophy of  conduct  and  opinion  is  not 
paraded  in  detached  passages,  but  it 
underlies  the  whole  texture  of  her 
work,  and  there  is  nothing  cheap  or 
secondhand  about  it;  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
firenuinely  assimilated. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

''It  is  quite  useless.  Mummy,"  said 
the  eldest  daughter,  a  comely  woman 
and  the  mother  of  several  comely  chil- 
dren, "all  your  nice  little  schemes  and 
plans  to  provide  John  with  a  wife  are 
quite  thrown  away;  he  will  never 
marry." 

"Then  he  fails  in  his  doty,  my  dear," 
said  the  charming,  prim  old  lady  with 
the  white  hair  who  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  long  table,  round  which  were 
grouped  her  daughters  and  daughters- 
in-law  and  grandchildren.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
Whipp  family  at  the  old  home  near 
Brierly-Stoke.  Some  of  its  members 
lived  in  Brierly-6toke  itself,  and  could 
walk  out  to  the  White  House  on  any 
afternoon  or  evening;  but  others  were 
settled  at  a  greater  distance,  one  son 
in  London  and  a  daughter  in  Manches- 
ter, and  it  had  been  a  long-established 
custom  that  they  should  all  meet  once 
a  year  at  Grannie's.    The  women  folk 


and  children  arrived  early,  in  good 
time  for  Grannie's  one  o'clock  lunch, 
while  the  fathers,  sons  and  brothers 
joined  them  in  the  evening. 

"Is  it  everybody's  duty  to  marry?" 
asked  Ethel,  the  youngest  daughter, 
who  ruled  Grannie  (though  she  did  not 
know  it)  at  the  White  House.  "What 
would  you  say  to  me.  Mummy,  if  I 
were  to  desert  you  some  fine  day  for 
the  sake  of  a  mere  man?" 

"I  hope  you  will  desert  me,  my  dear," 
said  the  old  lady,  with  dignity,  "when 
the  right  person  comes  to  claim  you. 
Marriage  is  the  happiest  and  safest 
condition  of  life  for  both  sexes. 

"Now,  Mummy,"  said  Ethel  reproach- 
fully, "it  isn't  fair  to  bully  me  when 
you  know  I  am  the  only  eligible  un- 
married person  present  and  have  no- 
body to  stick  up  for  me.  No,  Kitty," 
she  said  in  parenthesis  to  her  eldest 
niece,  "you  are  really  not  grown  up  at 
seventeen.  Of  course  all  the  others  will 
agree  with  Mummy;  they  are  in  for 
matrimony  and  they  can't  get  out  of 
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it,  80  they  pretend  it  is  we  single  ones 
who  are  to  be  pitied.  I  declare  I'll 
make  up  to  Coasin  John  to-night  and 
sympathize  with  him.  We'll  start  a 
Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Unmar- 
ried against  arch  schemers  like 
Mummy." 

** Mummy's  doctrines  will  never  pre- 
vail," said  the  second  son's  wife,  "so 
long  as  John  has  Bliza  Jones  to  man- 
age for  him;  she  makes  him  too  com- 
fortable." 

"Eliza  would  make  an  excellent  ser- 
vant under  a  firm  mistress,"  said  the 
old  lady  Judicially,  "but  John  is  ruin- 
ing her  by  placing  her  in  a  position  of 
authority." 

"John  will  never  believe  a  word 
against  his  treasure." 

"It's  odd,"  said  a  whimsical  voice, 
"but  I  wonder  what  connection  there 
is  between  John  and  strawberries?  Just 
at  this  very  minute  every  year— oh 
Prissy,  what  a  mess  you  are  making 
of  your  pinaf(wel— we  begin  to  discuss 
him;  it  wouldn't  be  so  surprising  if  he 
came  up  with  the  beef,  but  there's 
really  nothing  suggestive  of  sweetness 
al>out  John." 

They  all  laughed,  and  the  talk  was 
turned  upon  some  other  members  of  the 
large  connection.  The  Whipps  were  a 
very  united  family,  and  it  was  a  recog- 
nized duty  at  those  yearly  meetings  to 
inquire  after  every  member  of  the  clan, 
even  to  second  and  third  cousins.  John, 
as  old  Mrs.  Whipp's  eldest  nephew, 
was  for  a  variety  of  reasons  an  object 
of  chief  interest.  For  one,  he  was  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  Whipps,  and  as 
a  private  banker  held  a  position  of 
some  importance  in  the  little  market 
torjvn  and  the  country  beyond  it.  There 
had  been  another  Whipp,  a  Junior  part- 
ner in  the  bank,  when  John  succeeded 
his  father,  but  this  cousin  had  died 
young,  leaving  his  widow  and  daugh- 
ters to  John's  care.  John  had  faith- 
fully looked  after  them— not  always  an 
easy  task— until  the  widow  had  mar- 


ried again  and  taken  her  children  with 
her  to  Australia. 

Perhaps  it  was    the    burden    of  this 
ready-made  family   that   had  hindered 
him  from  thinking  of  marriage  while 
he  was  young,  but  there  was  certainly 
no  excuse  for  his  remaining  a  bachelor 
after  Ada  had  captured  her  rich  squatter 
and  the  girls  had  made  good  matches 
in  the  Bush.      Aunt  Anne,  who  lived 
with  him,  was  certainly  no  reason,  for 
Aunt  Anne,  besides  bein^  old  and  in- 
valided, wouldn't  have  contended  with 
a  fly.     But  here  was  John  arrived  at 
forty,  beginning  to  get  stout,  decidedly 
gray  at  the  temples,  and  still  wifeless! 
So  that  every  year  at  the  White  House 
feast  there  fwas  the  same  lively  won- 
der as  to    whether   Mummy's  attacks 
upon  the  fortress  of  John's  heart  were 
making  any  impression.     Mummy  her- 
self was  beginning  to  be  a  little  dis- 
couraged, for  the  pretty  grlrls  and  the 
good  girls  and  the  sensible  girls  whom 
in  turn  she  recommended  (but  with  the 
utmost  artfulness  and  tact)  to  John's 
notice  were  finding  more   appreciative 
lovers  and  husbands,  and  there  was  al- 
most no  one  left  but  her  own  BtheU 
whom,    for   some   inscrutable  and  en- 
tirely feminine  reason,  she  would  not 
willingly  have  resigned  to  John. 

When  asked  why  her  ardor  for 
John's  happiness  stopped  short  at  this 
sacrifice,  she  would  answer  with  re- 
serve that  they  were  first  cousins,  and 
first  cousins  should  certainly  not 
marry. 

Bthel,  had  she  been  questioned, 
would  have  advanced  a  still  more  con- 
clusive reason.  Nothing  would  induce 
her  to  marry  a  man  whom  you  couldn*t 
by  any  possibility  call  Jack,  who  was 
fat  and  forty,  and  who  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  his  dinner. 

When  John  Whipp  reached  the  White 
House  that  evening,  the  family  with 
the  exception  of  the  babies,  who  had 
been  put  to  bed,  was  assembled  on  the 
lawn.    They  greeted  him  heartily,  the 
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Manchester  cooain,  and  the  London 
cousin,  and  the  Brierly-Stoke  cousin, 
who  had  gone  some  months  before  on 
a  voyage  to  Australia  and  had  just  got 
home  in  time  for  Grannie's  Hie,  They 
chaffed  him  in  their  ligh^hearted 
way  too. 

"Not  married  yet,  John?  Why,  man, 
for  what  piece  of  perfection  are  you 
waiting?  Is  there  nobody  good  enough 
to  reign  at  Laurel  Grove?" 

''Don't  say  that!  It  will  make  it  so 
hard  for  'the  not  impossible  she'  who 
may  yet  be  Mrs.  John." 

''You  will  soon  be  left  quite  unsup- 
ported, the  sole  bachelor  in  a  much 
married  family.  '  Even  Evan  has  de- 
serted to  our  side."  Evan  was  the 
young  cousin  who  had  been  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  came  back  to  find  his  fate 
awaiting  him  at  home. 

The  eldest  daughter,  a  pillowy,  com- 
fortable creature  with  a  cooing  voice, 
drew  the  bashful,  blushing  Evan  fw- 
ward. 

"If  it  isn't  against  your  principles," 
she  said,  "won't  you  congratulate  the 
boy  and  the  Mummy,  John?  You  truly 
•may." 

"Is  this  another  of  Aunt  Emily's  dip- 
lomatic triumphs?"  John's  dark  face 
looked  pleasant  when  he  smiled.  "Why, 
of  course,  Evan,  boy,  I  wish  you  joy 
with  all  my  heart  Do  I  know  the 
lady?" 

"Such  a  dear  girl— such  a  sweet  girl," 
came  a  chorus  of  feminine  voices.  **A 
Miss  Bhrch,  the  granddaughter  of  a 
school  friend  of  Grannie's.  She  would 
have  been  here  to-day,  only  her  mother 
fell  ill  and  she  had  to  go  home.  Some 
people  have  such  ill  luck  in  their  ill- 
nesses." 

John  left  the  lawn  and  went  up  to 
the  veranda,  where,  under  the  nodding 
orange-blooms  of  the  William  Allan 
Richardson,  the  old  lady  sat  in  a  bas- 
ket-chair with  a  little  court  about  her. 
John  bent  and  kissed  the  little  white 
hand. 
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"I  liear  you've  been  playing  fairy 
god-mother  again.  Aunt  Emily,  and 
your  benevolent  schemes  have  suc- 
ceeded as  usual." 

"Ah,  John,  you  will  never  let  me 
scheme  benevolently  for  you." 

Nevertheless  she  was  very  gracious 
to  him,  taking  his  arm  when  the  din- 
ner was  annoimced.  It  was  always 
John's  privilege  as  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily to  be  seated  next  her  at  the  June 
dinner.  And  though  she  disapproved 
of  him  in  some  ways,  and  his  obsti- 
nacy piqued  her,  she  could  not  but  be 
sympathetic  and  kind  when  he  confided 
in  her  that  he  was  very  mucb  bothered 
and  worried,  and  had  scarcely  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  dine  at  the  White 
House  that  day,  for  Eliza,  his  house- 
keeper, had  fallen  111  with  an  acute  at- 
tack of  the  ilieumatism  to  which  she 
was  subject 

•She  recognised  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  for  Ellsa,  though  Grannie 
thought  her  too  forward  and  manag- 
ing, was  undoubtedly  a  very  valuable 
servant;  she  was  also  without  compari- 
son the  best  cook  in  Brierly-Stoke  or 
for  many  miles  round  it;  indeed  it  wa« 
Brierly-Stoke'6  firm  opinion  that  the 
couldn't  be  beaten  in  a  test  of  skill 
even  by  the  French  artiste  Sir  James 
Hall  brought  from  town  while  his 
house  was  full  at  the  shooting  season. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  John,  feel- 
ing the  relief  of  a  good  grumble,  *'I've 
invited  some  men  for  whom  I  specially 
wanted  things  right  to  dhie  on  the 
20th,  and  Dr.  Gibson  says  Eliza  won't 
be  up  and  about  again  for  three  or  four 
weelu.  It's  an  awkward  fix,  and  I 
don't  know  where  to  turn  for  help. 
They  can't  cook  anything  fit  to  eat  at 
the  Red  Lion,  or  I  might  have  taken 
them  there." 

"You  can  have  Cole,  and  welcome." 

But  John  shook  his  head  gloomily. 
Cole  could  compass  nothing  but  the 
plain  family  dinneiv-the  fish  and  joints 
and  sweets  Grannie  spread  liberally  be- 
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fore  her  guests.  But  to  John's  mind 
to  sit  down  to  such  a  board  was  not  to 
dine  at  all,  but  simply  to  eat  in  order 
to  satisfy  appetite.  Bllza  had  been  in 
John's  service  twelve  years,  ever  since 
he  built  Laurel  Grove  and  settled  him- 
self there.  At  first  he  had  been  proud 
of  her  skill  and  the  reputation  it  gave 
him— for  he  practised  a  very  generous 
hospitality— as  Hie  giver  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  best-thought-out  little  din- 
ners, but  by-and-by,  perhaps  because 
he  had  no  wcnthler  object  with  which 
to  fill  his  life,  he  learnt  to  prize  her 
cooking  for  Its  own  sake,  and  became 
something  of  an  epicure  in  his  way.  At 
least  it  was  understood  in  the  family 
that  when  you  asked  John  to  dinner 
you  had  to  be  very  particular  indeed 
over  the  m€nu.  So  all  felt  but  Grannie, 
who  said  In  her  sweet  dlg^nlfied  way 
that  she  and  Cole  were  twenty  years 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  too  old 
to  learn  new-fangled  ways,  and  that 
what  had  been  good  enough  for  John's 
parents  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
himself  and  his  friends. 

Yet  quite  early  next  morning  Gran- 
nie was  seated  in  her  carriage,  and  be- 
ing driven  over  to  Laurel  Grove  to  see 
if  there  was  nothing  she  could  suggest 
for  Eliza's  comfort  One  of  the  Lon- 
don and  two  of  the  Manchester  grand- 
children, privilesged  as  visitors,  were 
seated  on  the  roomy  opposite  seat  of 
the  old-fashioned  barouche,  and  they 
promised  to  be  very  good  and  quiet 
when  Grannie  got  out  at  the  gate  of 
Laurel  Grove. 

Grannie  did  not  quite  like  having  to 
walk  up  the  long  straight  path  between 
the  laurels  which  christened  the  villa. 
She  thought  it  an  inconvenient  ar- 
rangement for  wet  days,  and  if  she 
disapproved  of  John's  dinners  she  also 
disapproved  of  his  house.  It  wajs  too 
new,  too  modem.  He  ought  to  have 
lived  in  an  older  house  and  kept  more 
servants;  more  servants  are  always 
wanted  in  an  old  house,  where  there  are 


no  baths  or  gas  or  other  c<Miveniences 
—but  then  the  dignity  it  confers!  Gran- 
nie thought  a  great  deal  of  dignity. 

Yet  she  was  gentleness  itself  with 
the  angry  and  perturbed  Bliza,  who 
tossed  about  on  her  pillows,  and  said 
she  couldn't  but  think  Providence  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  meant  to  humble 
some  other  Eliza  Jones— the  name  wai 
common  enough  she  supposed— for 
whatever  in  the  name  of  wander  would 
Mr.  John  do  without  her? 

"Compose  yourself,  Eliza,"  said  Mrs. 
Whlpp  soothingly,  "my  nephew  will 
not  suffer." 

"And  a  dinner  party  coming  on  and 
me  lying  here!"  cried  Eliza,  making  an- 
other attempt  at  a  flounce  and  stopping 
short  with  a  groan.  "What  will  be- 
come of  the  credit  of  the  house  with 
nobody  but  that  little  fool  Jane  to  de- 
p^id  on— a  girl  as  would  lose  her  head 
if  St  wasn't  tight  on  her  neck." 

BefcNre  the  thought  of  such  a  calam- 
ity Eliza  broke  down  in  helpless  sniffs, 
and  Grannie  found  herself  committed 
to  all  sort  of  rash  promises  of  help  and 
succor,  in  which  It  was  easy  to  see, 
from  the  petulant  iftioulder  she  turned 
upon  her  consoler,  misa  put  not  the 
smallest  faith. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  defenceless  house- 
hold without  the  redoubtable  Eliza  to 
order  its  goiogs.  Miss  Anne  Whipp 
was  making  a  pretence  of  breakfasUng 
in  bed  when  Grannie  knocked  at  her 
door,  but  the  tea  was  colorless  and  the 
toast  flabby;  Miss  Anne,  the  most  un- 
assertive of  human  beings,  ate  It  meek- 
ly. She  was  a  very  tall  woman,  with 
a  long  weak  back  and  a  tendency  to 
neuralgia,  for  which  reason  she  was 
seldom  seen  without  a  strip  of  red 
flannel  pinned  round  her  face.  Gran- 
nie, delicately  upright,  her  white  chlnt 
cr^pt  shawl  beautifully  draped  about 
her  slim  shoulders,  looked  much  the 
younger  of  the  two,  though  in  reality 
she  was  ten  years  cousin  Anne's  senior. 
They    discussed     the    situation,    Mist 
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Anne  with  many  gentle  laments  and 
"poor  dears"  and  "such  a  plty*'8.  Gran- 
nie still  with  a  resolute  front,  though 
she  quailed  a  little  as  she  looked  at  the 
scorched  raw  toast  Rack  her  brains  as 
she  might,  she  could  think  of  no  one  to 
Qll  the  breach;  Brierly-Stoke  was  111 
supplied  with  notable  women  waiting 
emergencies,  and  aa  for  the  itinerant 
char-woman.  Grannie  had  all  an  old- 
*  fashioned  housekeeper's  horror  of  her 
slipshod  services. 

"Cole  shall  come  up  and  put  Jane  in 
the  way  of  things,  and  see  about  din- 
ner," she  decided,  "and  John  must 
bring  his  friends  to  the  White  House. 
They  shall  have  a  plain,  well-cooked 
meal,  and  If  they  can't  eat  it,  why, 
then,  they  deserve  to  go  without" 

As  she  was  leaving  the  room  Miss 
Anne  called  after  her  in  a  flutter.  Aunt 
Anne  was  one  of  the  women  who  al- 
ways reserve  the  tit-bits  of  their  news 
for  a  postscript 

"Oh,  Bmily,  I  heard  yesterday— Bliza 
heard  it  from  the  milkman  in  the  morn- 
ing before  she  gave  in  and  was  forced 
to  go  to  bed— that  Nancy  Seaward  is 
home  again.  She  has  lost  her  situation 
through  no  fault  of  her  own,  poor  dear, 
and  is  looking  out  for  something  else." 
.  "Dear  me,"  said  Grannie,  "I  wish  I 
had  known.  She  should  have  spent  the 
day  with  us  yesterday." 

Nancy  Seaward  was  only  a  third 
cousin,  but  she  had  Whipp  blood  in  her 
veins  on  her  mother's  side,  and,  diluted 
as  it  was.  Grannie  loyally  recognized 
its  claim. 

**We  might  drive  to  Koots,"  she 
thought  as  she  walked  daintily  down 
between  the  laurels,  holding  up  her 
silken  skirts;  "it  wouldn't  take  long, 
and  it  would  please  the  children,  and  I 
can  explain  to  Nancy  that  I  didn't 
know  she  was  at  home." 

The  three  white  sun-bonnets  nodded 
delighted  acquiescence  as  Grannie  pro- 
pounded her  scheme.  They  had  behaved 
beautifully,  only  Prissy  had  fallen  out 


by  mistake  and  soiled  her  little  white 
cotton  gloves;  but  she  hadn't  cried. 
Grannie  dusted  the  gloves  with  her 
handkerchief,  kissed  the  heroine,  and, 
when  the  direction  had  been  distinctly 
repeated  to  old  Peter  the  coachman, 
they  proceeded  very  comfortably  ^oa 
their  way. 

"Never  shout  to  a  deaf  person,"  said! 
Grannie,  improvUig  the  occasion,  "a 
clear  enunciation  is  much  more  im- 
portant" 

The  little  scholars  never  minded*. 
Grannie's  mild  lectures;  they  did  not 
suppose  for  a  moment  they  were- 
meant  to  understand  them. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  farm  of  Roots  lay  about  three 
miles  outside  the  town.  It  was  small 
and  not  very  productive,  and  hard 
times  had  pressed  sorely  <m  Thomas 
Seaward,  who  had,  indeed,  never  been 
a  prosperous  man.  That  was  why 
Nancy,  the  youngest,  went  out  to  help 
other  people;  the  five  sisters  remaining 
at  home  more  than  sufficed  for  all 
there  was  to  do.  Grannie,  seated  in 
the  prim  best  parlor,  greeted  them  in 
detachments  as  they  bustled  in  from 
dairy  and  poultry  yard- big,  bouncing, 
voluble,  freshrfaced  young  women  with 
hearty  manners  that  Just  a  little  over- 
whelmed her.  She  was  glad  when  they 
carried  the  children  off  to  drink  bowls 
of  cream  and  see  the  ducklings,  and 
Nancy  came  to  her  alone.  Nancy  wbs 
altogether  different  from  her  sisters; 
she  looked  like  nothdng  in  the  parlor 
except  the  fiowers  in  the  blue  bowl 
which  were  due  to  her  inspiration.  She 
had  their  freshness,  their  unconscious- 
ness. She  was  tall  and  straight  her 
hair  dark  brown,  her  eyes  the  deep 
gray  which  looks  black  in  certain 
lights.  In  her  lavender  print  she  had 
a  certain  air  of  Quakerish  sobriety  and 
reliance  that  met  with  Grannie's  ap- 
proval. 
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'My  dear."  she  said.  "If  I  had  only 
known  you  were  at  Roots  you  should 
have  been  asked  to  the  White  House 
yesterday.  Of  course  I  knew  that 
•Susan  and  Martha  and  the  others  could 
iiot  be  spared;  but  you  are  holiday 
iinaking,  I  hear." 

"I  am  looking  out  for  some  work. 
!Henry,  the  dairyman,  brought  the  news 
yesterday  that  Mr.  John  Whipp's 
housekeeper  Is  ill.  Do  you  think  he 
would  allow  me  to  supply  her  place- 
as  cook,  of  course,  and  under  her  direc- 
tions, until  she  recovers?" 

The  appeal  was  simple  and  direct; 
hope  flashed  into  Grannie's  face,  and 
faded  again. 

•"You  are  very  young,"  she  said 
anxiously. 

"Twenty-two,"  said  Nancy  calmly. 

"So  much?  You  have  the  Whipp 
knack  of  keeping  your  youth,  child.  But 
even  at  twenty-two  you  cannot  have 
much  experience,  and  Mr.  John  is  very, 
very  particular." 

"I  can  cook  a  little,"  said  Nancy 
modestly. 

"But,  my  dear,  I  thought  you  were  a 
lady  help!" 

"A  help,  but  not  a  lady,"  said  Nancy, 
with  a  little  smile.  "I  don't  think  the 
two  go  together;  at  least  you  cannot 
be  a  help  if  you  put  the  lady  first" 

'What  then,  were  your  duties?" 

'Something  of  everything."  Nancy 
looked  at  her  hands,  which  seemed  to 
know  the  meaning  of  work.  "Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Purchase  were  as  nice  as  pos- 
sible to  me;  they  would  have  liked  me 
to  go  abroad  with  them,  but  father  ob- 
jected. They  are  both  old  and  delicate, 
and— rather  dependent  on  others"— «he 
smiled  again.  "Colonel  Purchase  liked 
dainty  food,  and  I  think  I  learned  to 
please  him." 

Grannie  listened  with  growing  ap- 
proval. Nancy  was  modest  and  yet 
self-reliant;  she  had  no  false  pride.  It 
would  be  tempting  Fate  to  refuse  so 
manifest  a  gift  at  her  hands. 


^t^ 


<•< 


"If  I  could  be  sure  it  was  quite 
right"  she  m^-mured  wistfully,  **bat  I 
am  afraid  you  "wiU  find  Blisa's  temper 
trying.  To  be  sure  there  is  Miss  Whipp; 
she  would  be  very  kind  to  you,  but 
she  is  an  invalid  too,  and  would  only 
add  to  your  cares.  You  are  so  young, 
and"— Grannie  did  not  add  "pretty." 
but  all  at  once  it  struck  her  with  t 
kind  of  shock  that  Nancy  with  the 
pink  color  of  excitement  in  her  cheeks 
and  her  earnest  black-lashed  £rray  eyes 
was  beautifuL  "My  dear,  I  don't  know 
if  it  would  be  right'' 

"Let  me  try."  said  Nancy.  "If  I 
don't  suit  him  then  I  can  come  home 
again." 

But  Grannie  would  not  consent  with- 
out a  family  consultation,  and  as  many 
of  the  Seawards  as  could  be  gathered 
at  such  short  notice  were  summoned 
to  the  parlor.    Thomas  Seaward  was  tt 
market  but  his  eldest  daughter  would 
answer   for   him.     They    relinquished 
Nancy  with   the  utmost    cheerfulness: 
she  was  always  happiest  when  she  was 
busy,  and  there  was  really  nothing  for 
her  to  do  at  home  but  to  idle  about  in 
the  garden.    If  she  had  been  a  boy  it 
would   have  been   another    story,  hot 
there  were  girls  enough  and  to  spare  tt 
Boots  already!     In    the    end    Nancy 
found  herself  seated  by  Grannie  in  the 
carriage,  the  children  opposite,  and  her 
little  portmanteau  on   the    box    l>eside 
Peter. 

"I  hope  the  experiment  will  answer," 
said  Grannie  to  herself,  as  for  the 
second  time  that  day  she  left  Laurel 
Grove,  "but"— She  pursed  her  lips  and 
shook  her  head. 

John  Whipp  was  dining  with  a  friend 
that  night  and  did  not  return  to  Laurel 
Grove  till  late.  The  occasion  was  not 
one  of  ceremony,  and  he  went  straight 
from  the  bank  without  going  home  to 
dress.  So  that  the  dock  in  the  ball 
was  striking  one  and  his  household  was 
hushed  in  sleep  by  the  time  he  discov- 
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ered  Grannie's  little  note  secured  to  the 
pin-cushion  In  his  bedroom.  Nancy 
Seaward— which  was  Nancy?  He  had 
a  confused  memory  of  a  number  of 
bouncing,  dark-eyed,  roguish  young 
women  seen  in  the  rare  visits  paid  by 
him  to  Roots,  and  it  crossed  him  with 
a  faint  sense  of  annoyance  that  one  of 
them  should  be  presiding  over  his  dis- 
organized household.  Aunt  Emily  had 
surely  failed  in  her  usual  perfect  tact 
If  the  girl  had  not  been  a  relative— but 
a  cousin,  even  if  it  were  but  in  the 
third  degree— how  could  one  give  her 
orders,  or  criticise  her  amateur  efforts 
without  a  chance  of  wounding  her  sus- 
ceptibilities? 

'*Please,  sir,*'  the  little  maid  Jane 
(who  had  taken  up  his  shaving  water 
at  eight)  knocked  at  her  master's  door 
at  a  quarter  to  nine  on  the  following 
morning,  **will  you  come  down  soon, 
slr?^there  is  an  omelette  for  break- 
fast." 

John  was  accustomed  to  this  formula 
from  Eliza,  and  smiled  to  himself  at 
Jane's  foolish  confidence.  As  if  any 
other  omelette  in  the  world  but  one  of 
Eliza's  making  would  suffer  by  delay. 
He  knew  what  to  expect! 

Breakfast  was  neatly  laid  for  one. 

''Where  is  Miss  Seaward?"  he  asked 
of  Jane. 

"She  has  breakfasted,  sir." 

John  was  conscious  of  a  great  sense 
of  relief.  He  could  imrdon  an  inauffer- 
ably  bad  meal  so  long  as  he  had  not 
to  eat  in  the  company  of  a  giggling 
Miss  Seaward,  who  would  want  to  be 
talked  to. 

But  what  was  this?  The  omelette 
itself,  a  golden  brown  glory,  light, 
fragrant  delicious!  He  traced  Eliza's 
hand  in  it  Eliza  at  her  very  best. 
Poor  womauv  how  faithful  she  was; 
but  he  really  must  in  comnoon  human- 
ity, forbid  her  to  toil  for  him  while  she 
wafl  so  ill.  The  coffee,  of  course,  would 
pay  for  the  excellence  of  the  omelette. 
Who  ever  tasted  good  coffee  in  a  farm- 


house? But  no,  the  coffee  was  perfec- 
tion, the  milk  absolutely  boiling,  the 
cream  in  the  old-fashioned  pitcher 
whipped  to  a  froth  till  it  lay  like  snow 
on  the  top  of  the  cup. 

"Really,  really,"  said  John,  munching' 
the  crisp  flakes  of  toast  with  an  infinite 
relish,  "this  will  never  do." 

He  rang  for  the  little  maid. 

"Jane,"  he  said  almost  sternly,  "I  am 
afraid  you  have  been  troubling  Eliza 
about  breakfast  and  she  so  ill.  Now 
remember,  1  cannot  permit  it  A  l>oiled 
egg,  not  too  hard,  will  do  very  well  for 
me,  and  if  you  cannot  manage  coffee, 
a  cup  of  tea"— 

Jane  opened  a  pair  of  frightened 
eyes.  "Please,  sir,  Miss  Jones  is  feel- 
ing very  bad,  and  she  hasn't  done  a 
hand's  turn,  not  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing when  the  pain  come  on." 

'•Then  who— cooked  breakfast?" 

"Miss  Seaward,  sir,  the  lady  ajs  come 
yesterday." 

John  looked  as  he  felt  dumfounded. 
"Will  you  ask  Miss  Seaward  if  she 
will  kindly  allow  me  to  speak  to  her?* 
he  said  at  last 

"She  is  out  sir;  this  is  market-day, 
and  she  said  it  was  best  to  go  early. 
But  I  am  to  a«k  you,  sir,  what  yoa 
would  like  for  dinner." 

"Anything,  anything,"  said  John, 
making  a  sudden  bolt  from  the  roonu 
for  the  first  time  treating  this  Im- 
portant question  as  if  It  were  a  thing^ 
of  naught 

He  returned  from  the  bank  In  a  state 
of  suspended  curiosity.  Now,  of  course. 
it  would  be  necessary  to  see  Miss  Sea- 
ward. He  pictured  their  tite^We 
meal;  she  would  be  rather  red  with  her 
efforts  over  the  fire,  she  would  probably 
wear  a  high-necked  velveteen  with  a 
good  deal  of  white  lace  about  it  as  an 
easy  compromise  between  morning  and 
evening  dress,  she— "well,  the  situation 
was  not  an  easy  one,  still  he  felt 
bound  to  face  it  Any  one  who  could 
set  before  him  such  a  breakfast  as  he 
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had  eaten  that  morning  deserved  his 
gratitude. 

The  table  was  again  laid  for  one.  In 
the  few  minutes  he  had  dutifully  spent 
in  Aunt  Anne*s  room  she  had  told  him 
she  did  not  feel  equal  to  coming  down- 
stairs. John  was  accustomed  to  her 
absences  from  his  board  and  Inquired 
sympathetically  for  her  neuralgia.  Was 
she  being  looked  after? 

"Yes,  Indeed,"  the  invalid  assented 
warmly,  **she  bad  every  possible  atten- 
tion." 

"Had  she  seen  Miss  Seaward?" 

Yes,  Nancy  had  run  up  to  consult  her 
and  had  been  most  careful  of  her  com- 
fort, but  the  dear  girl  had  really  a 
good  deal  to  do.  Eliza,  she  feared,  was 
exacting,  but  Nancy  had  so  much  go<^ 
sense,  and  did  not  John  think  she  man- 
aged beautifully? 

John  certainly  thought  she  did  by  the 
time  he  had  eaten  his  solitary  dinner. 
There  was  a  new  sauce  which  he  high- 
ly approved  for  the  salmon,  the  cutlets 
were  done  to  a  turn,  and  when  the 
cheese  souffl6  turned  out  to  be  as  light 
as  the  omelette  of  the  morning  he  felt 
that  Eliza's  Illness  was  not  such  a 
serious  calamity  after  all.  He  had 
sent  a  polite  message  by  Jane  to  say 
he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  Miss 
Seaward's  company  at  dinner,  but  Jane 
demurely  returned  with  the  reply  that 
Miss  Seaward  had  dined  already  and 
hoped  he  would  excuse  her. 

This  singular  behavior  piqued  and 
puzzled  John  Whlpp.  It  annoyed  him 
to  think  he  had  so  misjudged  the  char- 
acter of  the  cousins  at  Roots.  Gould 
he  be  mistaken?  Surely  there  he  had 
■been  received  with  a  somewhat  embar- 
rassing enthusiasm.  There  had  been 
no  reticence,  no  shy  self-effacement. 
In  the  welcome  of  Susan  and  Martha 
and  Kate— how  many  of  them  were 
there?  Had  they  not  rather  alarmed 
and  overwhelmed  him— the  woman- 
avoiding  bachelor— with  the  volubility 
and  eagerness  with  which  they  pressed 


refreshment  on  him,  the  readiness  they 
displayed  to  remain  in  the  ];HLrlor  and 
talk  to  him  when  he  only  desired  to  be 
walking  over  the  farm  with  their 
father? 

Nearly  a  week  passed — a  week  of 
charming  and  varied  minus,  and  still 
the  new  housekeeper  remained  invis- 
ible. One  evening,  after  the  fragrant 
cup  of  black  coffee  with  which  he  con- 
cluded his  meal,  he  lit  a  cigar  and 
walked  over  to  the  White  House.  Gran- 
nie sat  under  the  roses  with  her  usual 
court  around  her,  but  she  asked  John 
to  give  her  his  arm  and  said  she  would 
show  him  the  gc^den  pheasants,  the 
latest  addition  to  her  aviary.  She  had 
a  lively  curiosity  to  know  what  Jc^n 
thought  of  his  new  manager,  but  she 
was  a  wily  old  lady  and  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  nothing  but  her  birds. 

John  gave  but  a  distracted  attention 
to  the  splendor  of  the  new  inmates. 

"Aunt  Emily,"  he  said,  as  soon  as 
decency  permitted,  "I  am  awfully 
obliged  to  you  for  securing  Miss  Sea- 
ward's  services,  but  she  is  a  regular 
puzzle  to  me." 

"Isn't  she  suiting?"  said  Grannie 
tranquilly.  "I  had  hoped  she  might 
manage  till  Eliza  got  better,  though 
of  course  I  told  her  how  very  particu- 
lar you  were.  But  there  was  really  no 
choice  between  her  and  the  charwoman 
Nichols,  and  with  your  fastidloos 
tastes,  John—" 

He  gave  a  shudder  at  the  mention 
of  the  charwoman. 

"I  felt,"  she  went  on,  "that  Nancy 
would  at  least  be  the  better  of  the 
two." 

"The  better  of  the  two!"  cried  John; 
"why,  if  I  weren't  the  most  easily 
pleased  man  in  the  world,  if  I  were  in- 
deed the  epicure  you  love  to  make  me 
out.  Aunt  Emily,  I  couldn't  but  be  more 
than  satisfied.  I  thought  Eliza  a  treas- 
ure, but  Miss  Nancy  l)eats  her  hollow." 

"Really?"  Grannie's  fine  brows  were 
lifted. 
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"What  puzzles  me  is  that  I  can't  g^t 
hold  of  her  to  thank  her.  Now,  should 
you  say  that  the  Seaward  girls  were 
shy?" 

"No,"  she  admitted,  "I  should  scarce- 
ly characterize  them  as  dijffident." 

"Exactly,"  he  cried,  with  triumph; 
"you  would  agree  with  me,  in  short, 
that  they  are  rather  the  other  way! 
This  Nancy  must  be  the  eldest,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Not  the  eldest,"  Grannie  murmured, 
but  he  did  not  heed  her. 

"She  certainly  cannot  be  young, 
since  she  has  acquired  such  a  mastery 
over  her  art,  though  how  she  has  found 
occasion  to  practice  it  at  Roots  is  a 
mystery.  Now,  how  old  would  you  say 
the  eldest  Miss  Seaward  was?" 

Grannie  made  a  little  calculation. 
"There  are  six  of  them  alive  and  sev- 
eral have  died.  I  should  think  she  is 
about  thirty-seven." 

"Just  what  I  supposed,  almost  my 
own  age  and— not  diffident,  as  we  have 
agreed;  and  yet  if  she  were  in  hiding 
for  a  crime  she  could  not  more  persist- 
ently keep  out  of  my  sight.  I  have 
sent  message  after  message,  and  she 
always  has  some  excuse,  and  of  course 
I  can't  invade  her  privacy  even  to 
thank  her." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Grannie  with 
delicate  emphasis,  "you  must  remem- 
ber her  position,  John;  she  cannot  be 
your  cook  and  your  cousin  at  the  same 
time,  and  indeed  I  quite  approve  of  her 
devotion  to  the  duties  she  has  under- 
taken. For  the  moment  she  Is  your 
paid  housekeeper,  and  if  she  prefers 
that  you  should  look  upon  her  in  that 
light  you  must  respect  her  wishes." 

"Well,  if  you  are  sure  she  won't 
think  it  unkind,"  he  said,  conscious  of 
a  great  relief— for  somehow  he  still 
dreaded  the  velveteen-clad  boisterous 
Nancy  of  his  dreams^"but  it  does 
seem  uncommonly  cool  to  be  sending 
her  out  orders  as  if  she  were  a  ser- 
vant" 


"I  am  sure  she  would  prefer  it,"  said 
Grannie,  "and,"  she  added  adroitly,  "It 
may  make  her  position  easier  with 
Bliza.  Naturally  Bliza  does  not  like  a 
rival  in  her  kingdom." 

"Bliza  will  have  to  look  to  her 
laurels,"  said  John,  with  a  shaken 
head,  "or  she  will  find  herself  de- 
throned. Poor  woman!— from  what 
Gibson  tells  me  she  doesn't  seem  much 
better,  but  of  course"— easily— "now 
that  her  place  is  so  well  supplied  she 
can  take  every  care  of  herself  without 
worrying.  I  suppose"-^  cold  doubt 
crossed  him— "Miss  Seaward  can  stay 
as  long  as  she  is  wanted?  *  There  are 
enough  of  them  at  home." 

"I  should  think  she  can,"  said  Gran- 
nie, with  caution,  "at  least  as  long  as 
you  do  not  obtrude  yourself  on  her, 
John." 

"Of  course  I  shan't  do  that,"  he  de- 
clared genially;  "now  that  I  have  you 
to  back  me  up.  Aunt  Emily,  I'll  let 
her  severely  alone.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  not  particularly  anxious  to 
claim  her  acquaintance;  as  a  cook  she 
is  after  my  own  heart,  but  as  a  relative 
she  leaves  something  to  be  desired." 

Grannie  was  also  secretly  relieved 
at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  though 
her  scrupulous  conscience  was  not  quite 
easy  at  the  self-deception  John  was 
unconsciously  practising.  Still,  Nancy's 
prudence  lifted  a  weight  from  her 
mind.  She  had  not  realized  until  her 
recent  daily  visits  to  Laurel  Grove 
how  very  handsome  Nancy  was,  and 
cousin  Anne  was  after  all  but  an  in- 
different chaperon.  Matchmaker  as  she 
loved  to  be.  Grannie  had  the  correctest 
regard  for  the  proprieties,  and  if  John 
—But  a  Seaward  would  never  do!  In 
her  matrimonial  schemes  for  him  she 
had  soared  to  the  highest  circles.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  her  that  good 
housekeeping  might  find  more  favor  In 
his  eyes  than  an  accredited  position  in 
the  county.  But  John  certainly  did 
not  care  for  the  Seaward  connection. 
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and  with  Naucy  90  wise  no  harm  could  particular,  and  not  an  Item  but  was  a 

possibly  come  of  the  experiment.    The  success.    Fair  as  ever  stood  his  repnta- 

great  thing  now  was  to  get  Bliza  on  tion  as  the  prince  of  hosts,  no  hideons 

her  feet  as  soon  as  possible;  Grannie  failure    had  shaken    it,    nor    was    he 

had  faith   In   Dr.    Gibson,  who   never  doomed  to  be  pitied  and  commiserated 

kept  his  patients  in   bed  longer   than  as  that  most  helpless  of  all  creatures,  a 

was  necessary.  bachelor     without     some    responsible 

As  for  John,    he   serenely    went  his  woman  to  study  his  interests.       In  his 

way,  and  troubled  no  more  about  the  elation  he  entertained  more  largely  than 

lady  who  presided  over  his  household  usual,    bringing    friends    down    from 

except  to  send  an  occasional  specially  town  who  were  glad  to  escape  during 

complimentary  message  for  some  chef-  the  hot  weather   for   a  day    Into   the 

d'cpuvre.    By  the  time  the  20th  arrived  country.    John  himself  cared  little  for 

he  felt  no  anxiety  about  his  dinner-  holiday-making,  home  presented  attrac- 

party.      Miss    Seaward    submitted    a  tions  which  no  seaside  lodging  or  coun« 

m^vi  which  met  his  approval  In  every  try  inn  could  hope  to  rival. 

The  Leisare  Hbur.  Leslie  Keith, 

(To  be  rmehiaed.)  - 


ISOLATION. 

I'he  moon  Is  large,  the  heavens  are  clear: 
Above  the  trees  that  crown  the  height 

Two  stars  are  shining,  two  so  near, 
I/t  seems  their  shimmering  rays  unite. 

But  she  who  holds  the  master-key 
Of  knowledge  looks  with  smiling  face. 

''Between  those  gleaming  sparks  you  see 
Are  stretched  the  myriad  miles  of  space." 

I  turn  unto  the  close-at-hand. 
The  world  where  distance  cheats  us  not; 

How  close  her  thronging  peoples  stand. 
All  brethren  of  a  common  lot. 

Nay,  the  immeasurable  sea 

Wherein  the  shining  planets  roll 
Is  small  to  that  Immensity 

Encircling  every  human  souL 

Grieve  not  that  man  must  stand  apart. 
Whose  lonely  spirit,  he  shall  find. 

Is  closer  to  the  Eternal  Heart 
Than  to  the  nearest  of  his  kind. 

Tbe  spwutor.  ^'  ^^^^  yeiman. 
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A  small  step  towards  unravelling  the 
Chinese  tangle  may  be  made  by  estab- 
lishing the  identity  and  throwing  a 
little  light  on  the  character  and  ante* 
cedents  of  the  chief  personages  in 
China*  The  task  is  far  more  difflcuH 
than  may  be  supposed.  The  pages  of 
the  Peking  Gazette  constitute  the  chief 
source  of  information,  and  as  the  Bng- 
lish  edition  has  for  nearly  twenty  years 
omitted  the  index  and  ojfficial  list  which 
formed  useful  features  in  the  first  vol- 
umes, there  is  no  other  course  than  to 
go  through  the  numbers  from  end  to 
end.  The  variations  in  spelling,  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  J*8  or  Y's  do  not 
simplify  the  task,  and  when  it  is  over 
the  searcher  must  put  in  a  plea  for  in- 
dulgence if  he  has  committed  any  over- 
sight. The  bare  details  in  Imperial 
Edicts  and  rescripts  supply  but  an  out- 
line of  official  promotion  and  change, 
and  the  character  of  the  individual  has 
to  be  judged  by  the  impression  left  on 
the  minds  of  the  foreigners  brought 
into  contact  with  him,  which  is  rarely 
identical  and  always  imperfect.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  influence 
of  circumstances.  The  Chinese  official 
who  appears  at  one  time  enlightened 
and  progressive  becomes  at  another 
perverse  and  reactionary.  How  many 
conflicting  versions,  for  instance,  have 
been  given  by  well  qualified  and  dis- 
tinguished Europeans  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  while 
all  the  time  he  has  only  been  a  typical 
Chinese  official,  with  the  national  lim- 
ited range  of  vision,  dislike  for  the  for- 
eigner, and  rooted  aversion  to  change 
in  any  form.  Before  the  present  crisis 
passes  into  the  sphere  of  history  the 
true  man  may  stand  revealed  beyond 
all  possibility  of  concealment 

Leaving  outside  our  theme  the  Em- 
press Dowager  and  the  young  Emperor 


Kwangsu,  with  regard  to  whom  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  say  anything 
fresh  or  instructive,  the  Manchu  Prince 
Tuan,  who  has  lately  blazed  on  the 
world  like  a  fiery  portent  of  blood  and 
war,  first  demands  attention.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  the  Emperor  Taoukwang, 
who  died  in  1850,  and  the  nephew  of 
the  Emperor  Hienfung,  who  died  in 
1861.  His  father.  Prince  Tun,  was 
Hienfung*s  senior  in  age,  but  was  eith- 
er ineligible  on  the  maternal  side,  or 
was  set  aside  for  some  personal  mis- 
conduct in  the  succession  of  1851.  The 
best  known  of  Tuan's  uncles  were  the 
late  Princes  Kung  and  Chun,  the  latter 
the  father  of  the  Emperor  Kwangsu. 
Kwangsu  and  Tuan  are  consequently 
first  cousins,  but  the  latter  is  about  ten 
years  the  elder. 

The  first  mention  of  this  prince  oc- 
curs as  recently  as  6th  October,' 1803, 
when,  as  Tsai  Lien,  a  Prince  of  the 
Third  Order,  he  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor.  He  was  authorized  at  the 
same  time  to  take  part  in  the  review 
of  the  Peking  Field  Force,  and  on  sev- 
eral subsequent  occasions  he  was  dele- 
gated to  represent  the  Emperor  in  offer- 
ing sacrifice  at  the  tombs  of  their  com- 
mon ancestors.  Soon  after  this  inter- 
view he  was  appointed  to  .the  command 
of  the  Bordered  White  Banner  Corps. 
After  this  his  progress  was  rapid.  On 
6th  February,  1894,  he  had  a  second 
audience  of  the  Emperor,  who  on  this 
occasion  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
prince  of  the  second  order,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  special  title  of  Prince 
of  Tuan.  During  the  war  with  Japan, 
Prince  Tuan  was  given  a  post  on  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Peking  Field 
Force,  and  after  some  months  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  in  chief 
of  that  corps.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  Prince    Chun,    the  Emperor*s  fa- 
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tber,  held  this  command  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  there  Is  no  other  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Imperial  Fam- 
ily were  beginning  to  look  upon  Prince 
Tuan  as  their  military  leader.  On  dOth 
November  1805,  he  was  selected  for  the 
task  of  choosing  eligible  persons  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  the  Imperial  House- 
hold.  Another  proof  of  his  growing  in- 
fluence is  furnished  in  the  selection  of 
his  son  to  be  adopted  as  heir  of  the 
wealthy  widow  of  one  of  the  Manchu 
princes,  and  about  the  same  time  we 
read  that  he  and  his  son  waited  on  the 
Bmperor  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the 
youth  at  the  Imperial  wish  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  House. 
Kwangsu  thus  named  this  youth  Pn- 
Chun,  who  was  destined  soon  after- 
wards to  be  proclaimed  his  heir  and 
successor  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'6tat. 
In  May,  1898,  Prince  Tuan  and  his 
close  ally  and  confederate,  Kang  Yi, 
were  specially  praised  and  rewarded 
by  the  Empress  Dowager  for  the  dis- 
cipline and  good  conduct  of  the  Peking 
Field  Force.  The  significance  of  this 
praise  was  revealed  a  few  months  later 
during  the  coup  d*^tat,  and  for  his  share 
in  that  event  the  Empress  Dowager  in- 
creased Prince  Tuan*s  allowance  by 
500  taels,  and  gave  him  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Banner  army.  The  se- 
lection of  his  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen, 
to  be  the  next  Emperor  was  still 
stronger  proQf  of  his  influence  and 
close  alliance  with  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager. It  was  after  this  event  that  he 
began  to  enter  into  relation  with  the 
disaffected  in  Shantung  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  turning  their  resent- 
ment from  the  Manchu  dynasty  tow- 
ards the  foreigners^  and  be  became  the 
President  of  the  Society  of  the  Big 
Sword  (Tai  Tou  Houi),  out  of  which 
emerged  the  Boxers.  He  completely 
won  over  Nui,  the  chief  of  the  Boxers, 
of  whom  at  present  so  little  is  known, 
although  he  is  the  prime  director  of 
the  most  important  political  movement 


in  China  since  the  Taeping  rebellion.  It 
is  impossible  yet  to  foretell  whether 
Prince  Tuan  will  be  able  to  keep  tiie 
Boxers  In  a  state  of  amenity  to  his  per- 
sonal authority,  or  whether  they  will 
sweep  him  aside  when  he  has  served 
their  turn.  In  the  latter  event  Nui, 
the  Anhui  ofllcial  of  low  degrree,  will 
become  more  interesting  as  a  guide  of 
Chinese  opinion  thfui  the  Manchu 
prince. 

Next  in  importance  after  Prince  Tuan 
comes  Jung  Lu,  another  Manchu,  late 
Viceroy  of  PeOhili  and  Generalissimo 
of  the  Chinese  army,  described  on  the 
morrow  of  the  arreet  of  the  Ref<Nrmers 
two  years  ago  as  "the  most  powerful 
man  in  China."      It  is  typical  of  the 
difllculty  of  judgUig  the  true  character 
and  views  of  Chinese  public  men  that 
well-informed  Europeans  describe  Jung 
Lu  as  "well  informed  and  progressive,** 
and   as   "violent   and   reactionary    as 
Prince  Tuan."     The  one  positive  fact 
known   about  him,   that  he  saved  the 
Emperor's  life  six  months  ago,  at  the 
time    of    the    coup  d'etat,   t&yon  the 
former  description.    Perhaps  a  strong- 
er proof  is  furnished  by  his  hostility  to 
the  late  Di  Lien  Yin,  chief  of  the  eu- 
nuchs  and   favorite   of    the  Empress, 
and    to   General   Tung,  the    truculent 
commander  of  the  Kansuh  army.  Jung 
Lu  is  sometimes  called  a  nephew  jf  the 
Empress  Dowager,  but  I  can  find   no 
evidence  to  supp<Mi;  the  statement,  and 
if  it  possesses   a   basis   of  truth  it  is 
more  likely    to    be    through   marriage 
with  one  of  her  nieces.    There  is  some 
confusion  made  between  him  and  an- 
other Manchu  named  Ju  Lu,  who  was 
long   Military   Governor   of    Moukden 
and  Governor-General    of    Manchuria, 
and  who  Is  a  much  older  man  and  still 
living,  having  recently  been  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Szchuen.    The  first  distinct 
reference  I  find  to  Jung  Lu  is  in  the 
summer  of  1894,  when  he  held  the  post 
of  Tartar  General  of  Hslan,  and  was 
summoned  to  Peking  to  take  part  in 
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the  proposed  festiyities  on  the  occasion 
of  the  (K)th  birthday  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  which  were  abandoned 
through  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
Japan.  He  came  to  Peking  to  some 
purpose,  as  his  promotion  was  extra- 
ordinarily rapid.  In  December,  1894,  he 
was  appointed  Captain-General  of  the 
White  Banner  coips,  and  he  was  also 
given  a  seat  in  the  Tsungli  Yamen.  On 
the  27th  June,  1805,  Jung  Lu  was 
made  Inspector-General  at  Peking,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  controlled  the  Palace 
gendarmerie.  As  a  reward  for  his 
vigilance  he  was  raised  in  1896  to  the 
command  of  the  Yellow  Banner,  as 
Lieutenant-General,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  he  became  Assistant  Grand 
Secretary.  In  May,  1898,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Prince  Kung,  Jung  Lu 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Pe-Chili,  and 
as  a  final  reward  after  the  crushing  of 
the  Reform  party  in  September  of  that 
year  he  was  nominated  Greneralissimo 
of  China's  armies.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  the  rapid  rise  of  Jung  Lu 
in  modern  Chinese  history.  In  four 
years  he  has  risen  from  a  small  mil- 
itary command  in  a  provincial  town  to 
the  most  important  Yiceroyship,  and 
the  highest  military  command  in  the 
empire.  Whether  It  was  his  good  for- 
tune or  his  merit  who  will  venture  to 
say? 

As  to  the  real  sentiments  of  Jung  Lu 
it  is  impossible  to  express  an  opinion, 
but  the  probability  is  that  he  is  a  man 
in  favor  of  moderation,  if  not  of  ab- 
solute progress.  It  seems  clearly  es- 
tablished that  he  saved  the  Emperor's 
life  in  September,  1898,  and  again  in 
January  of  the  present  year,  opposing 
with  all  his  weight  the  extreme  coun- 
sels of  Kang  Yi  and  Li  Lien  Yin.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  whose  death  by 
poison  two  months  ago  was  the  alleged 
cause  of  the  Empress's  outbreak,  he 
and  Jung  Lu  came  into  collision  in  1895 
or  1896,  while  the  latter  was  in  charge 
of  the  Palace  police.     The  story  goes 


that  the  Mmncho  general  caused  the 
Chief  of  the  Eunuchs  to  be  bastlitadoed, 
and  that  the  Empress  thereupon  ban- 
ished Jung  Lu  for  ten  years,  a  sentence 
never  carried  into  execution.  The 
rumors  from  Peking  during  the  last 
few  weeks  all  agree  in  attributing  to 
Jung  Lu  a  wish  to  protect  the  Lega- 
tions and  restrain  the  fury  of  Prince 
Tuan  and  his  associates. 

Kang  Yi,  another  Manchu,  is  the  next 
most  powerful  personage  at  Peking, 
and  he  is  as  anti-foreign  and  violent  as 
Prince  Tuan.  In  1890  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Kiangsu,  and  three  years 
later  his  name  recurs  in  the  same  capa- 
city in  Kwangtung.  In  the  autumn  of 
1894,  during  the  Japanese  War,  he  was 
summoned  to  Peking,  where  he  was  at 
once  nominated  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  War.  The  growth  of  his  in- 
fluence is  well  attested  by  the  privilege 
soon  afterwards  conferred  on  him  of 
being  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback  in 
the  Forbidden  City.  After  filling  vari- 
ous olffices,  Kang  Yi  was  appointed  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Punishments,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  dealing  with  the  party  of 
the  Reformer,  Kang  Yu  Wei,  when  it 
was  thought  that  they  were  acquiring 
too  great  an  ascendancy  over  the  Em- 
peror. Having  arrested  the  greater 
number  of  the  Reformers,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  the  question  remained  what 
was  to  be  done  with  them,  and  some 
of  the  Ministers  favored  moderate  pun- 
ishment. Kang  Yi  would  listen  to  no 
compromise,  and,  supported  by  the 
secret  wishes  of  the  Empress  Dowager, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Im- 
perial Council  a  death  sentence.  No 
sooner  was  this  signed  than  he  has- 
tened with  indecent  speed  to  his  yamen, 
and  caused  the  sentence  to  be  executed 
in  his  presence.  Kang  Yu  Wei,  the 
chief  Reformer,  had,  indeed,  escaped, 
but  all  his  property  was  forfeited,  and 
a  sentence  of  ling-chee,  or  "the  slicing 
process"  was  passed  on  him,  and  still 
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hangs  over  his  head.  For  his  services 
on  this  occasion  Kang  Yi  was  made 
President  of  the  Board  of  War,  and 
more  recently  he  has  been  appointed  a 
Grand  Secretary.  He  is  the  right-hand 
man  of  Prince  Tuan,  and  sjnong  all 
the  Chinese  officials  he  is  the  most  vio- 
lent, anti-foreign  and  bloodthirsty.  His 
reputation  was  bad  before  the  events 
of  June,  for  when  Chang  Yi  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Commissioner  of  Mines 
in  November,  1898,  Reuter  thought  it 
was  Kang  Yi  who  had  got  the  post, 
and  protested  against  the  employment 
of  the  butcher  of  the  Reformers.  To 
that  blaclc  deed  he  has  now  added  a 
blaclter  still. 

Yuan  Shih  Kai  comes  fourth  In  the 
group  of  Manchus  who  have  played  a 
leading  part  in  Peking  events  during 
the  last  few  years.  He  is  a  man  of 
much  craft  and  ad^hress,  well  able  to 
play  a  double  part  and  to  conceal  his 
true  mind.  He  first  appeared  in  Corea, 
where,  as  far  back  as  1886,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  deporting  the  Corean 
despot,  Tai  Wang  Kun.  He  remained 
in  Corea  until  July,  1894,  when  he 
saved  himself  from  capture  by  the 
Japanese  by  making  a  timely  flight, 
and  during  that  long  period  he  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  "the  power  be- 
hind the  Throne."  In  July,  1897,  he 
reappears  as  Provincial  Judge  of  the 
Province  of  Pe-Chili,  and  he  seems  to 
have  held  the  same  post  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1898,  when  the  Reform  move- 
ment attracted  attention.  He  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  affair,  for 
when  the  Emperor  Kwangsu  declared 
piteously  to  Kang  Yu  Wei  that  he  had 
no  soldiers  to  obey  his  orders  and  as- 
sert his  authority,  the  Reformer,  in  an 
ill-advised  moment,  recommended  him 
to  send  for  Yuan  Shih  Kai.  Yuan  pre- 
tended to  enter  into  the  plans  of  the 
young  ruler,  and  when  he  knew  all  he 
wanted  he  went  straight  to  the  Em- 
press Dowager  and  told  her  every- 
thing.     The   collapse   of   the   Reform' 


movement  was  doe  to  his  treachery, 
and  foreigners  will  be  very  foolish  M 
they  ever  put  faith  in  Yuan,  who  is  a 
master  in  the  art  of  duplicity,  and 
whose  mendacious  telegrams  and  mes- 
sages from  Tsinan  must  now  be  fre^h 
in  the  public  mind.  A  few  months  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Reform  move- 
ment Yuan  received  his  reward  In  the 
appointment  to  the  Governorship  of 
Shantung,  rendered  vacant  by  the  di:< 
grace  of  LI  Ping  Heng,  at  the  request 
of  Germany.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Yuan  was  sent  with  the  nominal 
instructions  to  put  down  the  Boxers, 
but  instead  of  fighting  them  he  allowed 
them  to  march  for  Peking. 

Of  the  Imperial  Princes  of  the  First 
Order,  Princes  Li,  Jul,  and  Ching, 
^hose  names  flit  across  the  pages  of 
the  Peking  Gasette  and  all  of  whom 
are,  of  course  Manchus,  Prince  Ching 
is  the  only  one  of  interest.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tsungli  Yamen  he  gained 
a  high  reputation  for  courtesy  and 
amiability,  and  he  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing made  efforts  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lence of  his  colleagues.  In  1891  be 
succeeded  the  late  Marquis  Tseng  as 
President  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  and 
on  February  6th,  1894,  he  was  raised 
by  Imperial  Decree  from  a  Prince  of 
the  Second  to  one  of  the  First  Order. 
At  the  time  of  the  Japanese  War  be 
was  titular  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Peking  army,  and  he  petitioned  for 
leave  to  lead  his  forces  against  the 
enemy,  which  was  not  granted.  What- 
ever his  private  views,  his  influence  is 
not  great— the  Tsungli  Yamen  being  t 
board  with  no  initiating  power,  and 
simply  intended  to  amuse  the  foreign- 
ers, lull  them  into  a  condition  of  sopo- 
rific contentment,  and  stave  off  difll- 
culty. 

Of  the  group  of  generals,  NIeh,  Ma, 
Sou,  Ikotenga  and  Tung— the  last- 
named  is  the  most  important  and 
formidable.  He  Is  neither  a  Mancba 
nor  a  Chinese  but  an  ex-Mahomedan  of 
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Central  Asia.  The  names  Fu-Hsiang, 
appearing  after  .Tung,  simply,  signify 
General,  and  the  first  mention  I  find  of 
him  is  in  1890  as  Brigadier  at  Aksu,  In 
Kashgarla.  When  he  next  appears  on 
the  scene,  it  is  in  a  more  prominent  ca- 
pacity, in  July,  1895,  as  the  general  to 
whom  Is  entrusted  the  task  of  crushing 
the  Tungan  rebellion  In  the  province  of 
Kansuh.  The  explanation  of  his  turn- 
ing up  at  Peking  was  that  during  the 
Japanese  War  he  had  brought  a  con- 
siderable force  from  Central  Asia,  or 
the  New  Dominion,  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital.  The  successes  he  achieved 
in  this  task  are  fully  set  forth  In  the 
.  gazettes  of  the  following.  •Decembei:, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1896  the  Mahome- 
dan  rising  is  descril)ed  ofllclally  as  be- 
ing at  an  end.  Tung  then  returned  to 
Peking,  but  he  was  too  turbulent  and 
formidable  a  soldier  to  be  retained  In 
the  capital.  A  special  post  was,  there- 
fore, improvised  for  him,  and  In  Janu- 
ary, 1898,  he  left  for  Plngyang,  to  take 
up  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
provinces  of  Shansl,  Shensl  and  Kan- 
suh. There  was  a  report  that  he  had 
been  instructed  to  prepare  Plngyang 
as  a  new  capital  for  the  dynasty.  His 
return  from  Plngyang  In  January  last 
with  10,000  troops,  largely  recruited 
from  ex-Mahomedans,  was  a  warning 
of  coming  trouble  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  neglected.  Tung  Is  a  trucu- 
lent and  ferocious  soldier,  but  there  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  Is  a  ca- 
pable general,  and  It  Is  a  fact  that  his 
success  in  Kansuh  was  largely  due  to 
one  of  his  sul>ordlnates. 

Of  the  other  generals  named,  Nieh  Is 
probably  the  most  Important,  and  he  is, 
with  some  reason,  believed  to  be  the 
friend  of  Jung  Lu.  Nieh-Sze-Cheng— 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Nleh-Chl- 
Kuei,  once  Superintendent  of  Shang- 
hai Arsenal  and  Taotal  of  Shanghai- 
held  a  command  during  the  Japanese 
War,  and  he  was  one  of  the  generals 
whp  saved  their  reputation  by  not  be- 


ing absolutely  beatefi.  After  the  war 
he  was  made  .  provincial  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Pe-Chlll,  and  entrusted  with 
the  control  of  the  Wuyl  or  foreign- 
drilled  army  corps.  This  force  forms 
the  tliie  of  the  Chinese  Army,  former- 
ly drilled  by  Germans  and  lately  by 
Russians,  and  consists  of  30  battalions 
(15,000  men)  of  Infantry.  Its  head- 
quarters are  at  Lutai,  north  of  Tien- 
tsin. It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  If  Jung  Lu  and  Nieh  had 
been  sufficiently  energetic  and  whole- 
hearted, they  possessed  a  sufllcient 
force  of  disciplined  troops  to  deal  with 
any  number  of  Boxers.  On  the  most 
favorable  supposition  it  looks  as  If  they 
were  only  trimmers. 

General  Ma  is  the  Ma-yu-Kun  who 
fought  by  no  means  badly  In  the  Japan- 
ese War  at  Plngyang,  and  I  believe 
him  to  be  the  son  of  Ma  Julung,  a 
border  chief  who,  after  being  a  Mahom- 
edan,  took  a  prominent  part  in  sup- 
pressing the  Panthay  rebellion  in  Yun- 
nan. He  holds,  with  G^eneral  Nieh,  a 
command  in  the  armies  around  Peking. 
General,  sometimes  called  Marshal, 
Sou  holds  a  /command  on  the  southern 
frontier  In  Kwangsl,  and  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  French,  by  whom 
he  Is  considered  a  man  of  ability.  It 
must  be  noted  to  his  credit  that  he  has 
kept  a  disturbed  border,  long  the 
home  of  desperadoes,  In  a  state  of 
marked  tranquillity.  The  last  of  the 
generals  Is  Ikotenga,  the  Manchu  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Manchuria,  whose 
name  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in 
reference  to  current  events  at  Peking, 
but  whose  Influence  and  reputation  are, 
undoubtedly,  great  During  the  Japan- 
ese War  he  showed  no  inconsiderable 
skill,  and  the  Japanese  paid  hlM  sev- 
eral compliments,  among  others  that  of 
being  the  first  Chinese  general  to  as- 
sume the  offensive.  As  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Manchuria  he  has  also  done  ex- 
tremely well,  trebling  the  revenue  In 
three  years.    He  is  probably  the  ablest 
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official  in  China,  but  It  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  Russians  have  already 
made  sure  of  his  co-operation. 

I  now  come  to  six  great  function- 
aries all  of  Chinese  race.  They  are  in 
their  order  of  importance,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  Chang  Chih  Tung,  L/in  Kun  Yi, 
Sheng  Taotai,  Wang  Wen  Chao  and  LI 
'  Ping  Hien.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
are  all  more  or  less  well  known  among 
Europeans— Li  Hung  Chang,  indeed, 
being  known  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  any  de- 
tailed description  of  Li  Hung  Chang. 
Of  unrivalled  experience,  this  promi- 
nent mandarin,  who  boasts  of  his  five 
generations  of  Hanlin  ancestors,  has 
fallen  much  of  late  years  in  general  es- 
timation. Whereas  he  used  to  be  called 
the  Vice-Emperor,  his  removal  from 
office  on  September  7th,  1898,  was  de- 
scribed aB  "purifying  the  Yamen." 
Among  his  own  countrymen  his  name 
has  become  a  by- word,  and  they  all  at- 
tribute to  him  the  fault  of  China's  col- 
lapse in  1894-5.  Still  more  is  he 
blamed  for  having  signed  the  1896 
Secret  Treaty  with  Russia,  which  was 
so  soon  followed  by  the  loss  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Talienwan.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Kwangtung 
and  Kwangsi  at  Canton  was  intended 
as  an  honorable  retirement,  but  events 
in  the  north  have  made  some  persons 
think  that  he  might  render  some  useful 
service.  This  hope  must  prove  falla- 
cious for  other  reasons,  besides  the 
weighty  fact  that  he  is  in  his  78th 
year.  The  great  influence  he  had  in 
China  has  waned  and  almost  disap- 
peared. It  was  largely  due  to  his  skill 
and  success  in  composing  difficulties 
and  arranging  compromises  with  the 
Foreign  Powers,  and  the  present  diffi- 
culty does  not  admit  of  a  compromise. 
He  cannot  screen  the  offenders  at 
Peking  from  expiating  their  crimes  on 
outraged'  humanity,  and  if  he  cannot 
his  services  in  their  eyes  are  useless. 
Nor  can  he  be  of  use  to  us  as  a  repre- 


sentative of  the  Chinese  people,  be- 
cause they  do  not  believe  in  him,  and 
will  not  have  him  at  any  price.  There 
are  grave  reasons  for  doubting  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  sentiments  in  favor  of 
progress,  and  after  the  close  of  his 
European  tour  he  became,  perhaps 
through  disappointment  at  its  meagre 
results,  as  reactionary  as  the  worst  of 
the  Tartars.  \  remember  well  G^ieral 
Gordon  saying  to  me  that  if  we  put  Li 
Hung  Chang  in  tiiie  place  of  the  Man- 
chus,  as  was  talked  of  in.  1880,  we 
should  find  him  more  obstructive  and 
difficult  than  the  present  dynasty.  I 
think  we  should  be  prepared  at  any 
•  moment  to  see  Li  Hung  Chan^  range 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  reactionaries 
and  anti-foreigners  as  soon  as  he  finds 
that  matters  cannot  be  patched  up  by 
one  of  his  favorite  make-believes.  To 
whatever  side  he  attaches  himself  be 
will  bring  little  strength.  His  reputa- 
tion and  following  are  both  gone,  and 
his  political  like  his  physical  vigor  is 
now  but  a  wreck. 

Of  Chang  Chih  Tung,  the  Viceroy  of 
the  dual  Houkiwang  province,  it  is  im- 
possible  to   speak   in   any  terms  but 
those  of  respect      He  is,  however,  old 
and  cautious,  and  although  he  has  lat- 
terly expressed  ideas  favorable  to  for- 
eigners and  progress,  he  was  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  career  intensely  con- 
servative and  anti-foreign.    In  that  re- 
spect he  was  the  open  opponent  of  LI 
Hung  Chang,  with  whom  he  was  al- 
ways at  enmity,  but  his  principal  claim 
to  fame  was  his  denunciation  of  Chung 
How's  treaty  with  Russia  in  1880.  As 
Viceroy  of  the  Liang  Kian^  provinces— 
Kiangsi,   Kiangsu   and   Anhui— he  did 
excellent  work   at   Nanking,  restoring 
the  prosperity  of  that  city.    In  1889  he 
came  forward  as  the  exponent  of  the 
views  of  China  for  the  Chinese  School 
in  connection  with  the  projected  Han- 
kow-Peking railway,   and   obtained  a 
triumph  over   Li  Hung   Chang,  which 
seemed  dearly  purchased  when  he  was 
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transferred  from  Nankinir  to  Hankow 
—or  rather  to  Wouchang— to  build  his 
own  railway.  He  haB  held  the  Viceroy- 
alty  there  during  the  last  eleven  years, 
and  his  administration  has  been  char- 
acterized by  honesty  and  efficiency.  In 
1897  he  took  his  fellow  countrymen  into 
hiB  confidence  by  publishing  a  volume 
of  "Essays  on  Exhortations  to  Study," 
in  which  he  showed  the  imperative 
necessity  for  China  to  change  her 
methods.  It  was  a  complete  volte  face 
on  the  part  of  the  lately  Chauvinist 
Govemor-Oeneral,  and  made  a  corres- 
pondingly great  sensation.  The  Em- 
peror read  the  work  and  distributed  40 
copies  of  it  with  his  own  hands.  It 
was  the  first  impulse  he  received  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  up  the  question  of  re- 
form. There  are  two  drawbacks  to  the 
value  of  Chang  €hlh  Tung's  possible 
co-operation  besides  the  fact  that  he  is 
getting  old.  His  milKary  reforms  have 
been  on  a  limited  scale,  and  he  does 
not  possess  the  available  force  to  take 
any  active  part  In  restoring  order  out- 
side his  provinces  where  his  authority 
is  beyond  challenge.  Secondly,  he  re- 
tains strong  prejudices  against  foreign- 
ers for  encouraging  the  traffic  in 
opium,  which  he  declares  Is  debasing 
the  Chinese  people.  This  grievance  oc- 
cupies a  very  prominent  place  In  hig 
mind,  and  merits  attention,  as  he 
might  make  It  the  excuse  for  reverting 
to  an  anti-foreign  attitude  at  any 
moment.  The  great  reputation  of 
Chang  Chih  Tung  would  make  him  a 
useful  ally  in  any  political  enterprise 
in  Central  China,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  noted  that  his  alliance  would 
not  be  so  easy  to  obtain  as  is  thought 
on  account  of  the  prejudices  and  old- 
fashioned  opinions  he  still  retains,  de- 
spite his  having  recently  become  an  ad- 
vocate of  progress. 

Liu  Kun  Yl,  the  other  satrap  of  the 
Yangste  Valley,  rules  at  Nanking,  and 
possesses  the  greater  absolute  power  of 
the  two.    Beside,  he  is  a  younger  man. 


and  possesses  the  energy  that  charac- 
terizes the  inhabitants  of  his  native 
province  Hunan.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice in  1861,  and  is  now  about  61  or 
62.  From  1875  to  1870  he  first  held  the 
Viceroyalty  of  the  Two  Kiang,  when 
he  was  disgraced  in  an  official  but  not 
dishonorable  sense.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  to  Wouchang,  and 
then,  in  1889,  he  and  Chang  Chih  Tung 
changed  places.  There  remains  this 
remarkable  fact,  that  during  25  years 
the  greater  part  of  the  important 
Yangtse  Valley  has  been  governed  by 
two  men.  Liu  has  devoted  far  more 
attention  to  military  matters  than 
Chang,  and  his  army  of  20,000  men  is 
well  trained  and  well  armed.  He  has 
also  a  small  fleet,  generally  designated 
the  Nanking  Flotilla.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  very  well  disposed  to  England^ 
and  has  often  declared  his  intention  of 
protecting  trade  and  maintaining  good 
relations  with  us.  But  it  will  be 
prudent  to  remember  that  he  is,  after 
all,  a  Chinese  Viceroy  and  not  a  rebeh 
The  support  that  is  to  be  looked  for 
from  him  must,  therefore,  be  only  pas- 
sive and  local  on  the  most  favorable  as- 
sumption, and  we  should  always  be 
prepared,  in  the  event  of  Chinese  suc- 
cesses or  of  delays  in  the  Powers  as- 
serting their  superiority,  for  these 
friendly  and  progressive  Viceroys  be- 
ing carried  away  by  a  wave  of  nation- 
alism. They  are,  in  the  first  place,  na- 
tives of  China,  and  members  of  the 
oldest  and  most  exclusive  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  the  world. 

Sheng,  Taotai  of  Shanghai,  and  Di- 
rector-General of  Railways,  is,  perhaps^ 
the  ablest  among  the  Chinese  as  Iko- 
tenga  is  among  the  Manchus.  He  is 
thoroughly  unscrupulous,  and  for  craft 
and  cunning  not  to  be  approached.  As 
Imperial  Commissioner  and  then  Resi- 
dent in  Tibet,  he  gained  as  far  back 
as  1800,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  a 
reputation  for  not  neglecting  his  oppor- 
tunities, which    has    adhered    to    him 
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ever  since.  He  was  one  of  those  pro- 
nounced blameworthy  for  the  reverse* 
in  1894-5,  and  he  nearly  lost  his  head. 
Instead  of  this  calamity  his  good  for- 
tune decreed  that  he  should  receive  the 
proHitable  office  of  Customs  Taotai  at 
Tientsin.  This  was  in  1896,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  blossomed  into  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Revision,  and 
Director-General  of  the  new  Railway 
Department  He  then  founded  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Bank,  from  which 
his  countrymen  can  borrow  at  an  inter- 
est ranging  from  25  to  50  per  cent  As 
Taotai  at  Shanghai  we  must  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  him  during  the 
present  crisis.  He  is  a  man  to  watch 
and  to  be  guarded  with.  He  resem- 
bles Li  Hung  Chang  in  several  re- 
spects and  he  is  said  to  be  related  to 
him.  But  there  Is  no  love  lost  between 
them,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  tried  to  sup- 
plant him  two  years  ago  by  one  of  his 
own  creatures  named  Ma  Chi  Chang. 
Sheng  was  also  unpopular  with  the 
Tsungli  Yamen,  and  probably  the 
source  of  his  power  was  the  Empress 
Dowager  herself,  whose  avarice  was 
propitiated  by  a  share  in  his  business 
profits.  He  is  a  man  certain  to  be 
heard  much  of,  and  he  will  no  doubt 
pose  as  the  friend  of  the  foreigner. 
The  mantle  of  Li  Hung  Chang  in  re- 
spect of  guile  and  humbug  is  falling 
on  his  shoulders. 

Wang  Wen  Chao,  Governor  of  Hu- 
nan in  1890,  Viceroy  of  Yunnan  in  1898, 
Viceroy  of  Pe-Chili  in  1895,  and  again 
appointed  In  1899,  when  Jung  Lu's 
other  appointments  monopolised  his 
time,  is  too  old  to  take  any  active  part 
in  affairs.  He  is  a  man  of  moderation, 
and  the  friend  of  Prince  Ching  and 
Jung  Lu.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  Lega- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  LI 
Ping  Hien,  the  last  of  the  greater  Chi- 
nese officials  I  have  named,  without 
some  feeling  of  regret,  as  but  for  Ger- 
ban  arbitrariness  he  might  have  played 


a  useful  part  In  regenerating  his  coun- 
try.     By  all  accounts,   Lii  Ping  Hien 
was  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in 
China,  and  it  was  he  who  defeated  tbe 
French  at  Langson.  In  1894  lie  appears 
as  Governor   designate    of    Sliantong. 
and  in  the  following  year  lie  'was  at  his 
post     In  1897  he  was  specially  men- 
tioned by  Yu  Yin  Lin,  Fantai  or  pro- 
vincial treasurer  of  Anhui,   in  his  re- 
markable memorial  to  the  Bmpeior  as 
one  of  the  men  who  would  save  China. 
When  Liu  Ping  Chang  was  dismissed 
from  the  Vlceroyship  of  Szchnen  at  tbe 
instance  of  the  British  Government  Li 
Ping  Hien  was  nominated  his  succes- 
sor.   Before  his  departure  he  unfortu- 
nately got  into  trouble  with  the  Ger- 
mans, who  made  their  famous  descent 
on  Kiaochao,  and  insisted   on  his  rv^ 
moval  because   two   German  mission- 
aries had  been  killed  in  the  natal  city 
of  Confucius.      Instead  of   proceeding 
to  Szchuen,  Li  Ping  Hien  was,  after  a 
long    diplomatic     wrangle,    '^cashiered 
and  declared  incapable  of  holding  any 
high  office,"  while  the  Manchu  Gover- 
nor of  Foochow,  Ju  Lu,  ex-Viceroy  of 
iManchurla,  went  to  Chung  Eling  in  his 
stead.    Thanks  to  German  inflexibility. 
Li  Ping  Hien,  who  might  have  been 
a  progressist  is  now  the  pronounced 
enemy    of    tiiie    foreigner    and  all  his 
works. 

'In  conclusion,  I  would  name  certain 
men  about  whom  there  are  no  detailed 
particulars  to  be  given,  but  who  may 
come  more  prominently  forward  in  the 
near  future.  Among  these  Weng  Tun 
Ho,  the  ex-tutor  of  the  Emperor 
Kwangsu,  disgraced  some  months  be- 
fore the  collapse  of  the  Reform  Move- 
ment and  now  living  in  retirement  is 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  He  is  the 
firm  opponent  <3t  Russia,  and  with  bet- 
ter backing  might  have  thwarted  Count 
Cassini.  Then  there  are  the  two 
Tsengs,  viz.,  Tseng  Kuang-luan.  tbe 
present  Marquis,  and  his  cousin,  the 
Earl  of  Weiyi.    A  third  Tseng  is  Tseng 
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Kuang-chin,  nephew  and  adopted  son 
of  the  late  Ambassador,  who  signed  the 
treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  now  editing  a 
progressive  Chinese  paper  in  Shanghai, 
and  believed  to  be  a  prot6g6  of  Viceroy 
Liu  of  Nanking.  Another  possibly  use- 
ful official  of  experience  is  Li  Ghong 
Fung,  commonly  called  while  in  Eng- 
land Lord  Li.  He  is  a  nephew,  and 
was  for  a  time  the  adopted  son,  of  Li 
Hung  Chang.  He  was  once  Minister 
to  Japan,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Shim- 
onoseki  as  well  as  his  relation,  whom 
he  also  accompanied  to  Europe  in  1896. 
Since  his  return  to  China  on  that  occa- 
sion he  has  been  living  quietly  in  re- 
tirement at  Shanghai.  Finally,  there 
are  two  Chinese  of  special  interest  of 
whom  absolutely  nothing  is  known, 
but  whose  hereditary  claims  are  indis- 
putable.    One  is  the  Marquis  Ch'eng, 

The  Cootemponiy  BeTlew. 


representative  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
and  as  such  allowed  by  the  Manchus 
to  sacrifice  on  the  tombs  of  the  dynasty 
at  Nanking.  The  other  is  the  Duke  of 
Yen,  the  direct  descendant  of  Confu- 
cius, and  the  possessor  of  the  only 
hereditary  dukedom  In  China.  His 
mere  name  raises  before  us  a  long 
vista  of  possible  popular  reforms  in 
China;  but  no  doubt  he  would  make 
the  first  condition  of  his  co-operation 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  mission- 
aries. These  are,  however,  idle  conjec- 
tures or  remote  contingencies.  For  the 
moment  the  outlook  is  not  promising 
for  any  cordial  or  sincere  co-<^>era/tion 
on  the  part  of  Chinese  officials,  and  the 
goodwill  of  even  the  "friendly"  Vice- 
roys of  the  Yangtse  Valley  must  not 
be  subjected  to  too  severe  a  strain. 

Demetrius  C,  Boulger, 


CHINA. 

Oh,  thou  great  realm  of  possibilities. 
Of  myriad  tawny  millions  held  confined. 
The  ages  marvel  that  with  keenest  mind 
Thou  yet  remainest  stagnant  on  the  lees. 
Who  looketh  forth  upon  the  nations  sees 
The  strong  new  wine  at  work,  and  thou  behind. 
Art  still  the  butt  and  remnant  of  mankind. 
And  Shalt  thou  then  become  the  spoil  of  these? 
For  lo,  along  the  narrow  tortuous  way. 
Strange  steps  and  squadrons  hasten  side  by  side. 
Oh,  giant  somnolent,  how  fares  the  day 
When  thou  must  meet  the  western  hosts  allied? 
Speak  they  of  peace,  or  comes  a  sword  to  slay 
Who  hath  the  wrath  of  Christendom  defied? 

C.  D.  W. 
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A  HEAD  BY  HELLEU.* 


III. 

Outside  of  the  window  the  thick,  gray 
veil  of  mist  hung  over  the  water.  lu 
the  little  warm  room  with  the  family 
portraits  and  the  engravings  on  all  the 
walls,  the  clocls  ticked.  The  old  lady 
had  risen  hastily  from  her  seat  by  the 
window  and  stood  with  outstretched, 
but  outward  turned  hands,  trembling, 
almost  weeping.  Grethe  did  not  en- 
tirely close  the  door,  but  leaving  it 
slightly  ajar,  peeped  through  the  open- 
ing. The  son  led  his  bride  towards 
his  mother.  All  the  light  which  was 
in  the  room  fell  on  her  paling,  young 
face,  with  the  anxious  dilating  eyes, 
the  half  open,  trembling  lips.  He  stood 
close  beside  her.  For  the  length  of  a 
pulse-beat  they  all  remained  silent 
Then  the  old  lady  breathed  heavily.  It 
sounded  almost  a  sob. 

''Thank  God!"  she  said,  falling  on  her 
son's  neck. 

The  door  of  the  room  was  closed. 
Grethe  had  seen  well  enough. 

Then  the  three  sat  around  the  little 
sewing  table  by  the  window,  the  coun- 
cillor's widow  opposite  her  future 
daughter-in-law.  She  spoke  quickly 
and  with  emotion: 

"What  anxiety  I  have  had  since 
morning,  since  receiving  your  letter.  I 
thought  you  would  brin«  me  a  Paris 
girl.  .  .  I  thought— I  knew  not  what. 
And  now  such  a  young,  pure  creature, 
honest  and  German.  Child,  how  shall 
I  tell  you  how  I  thank  you,  that  you 
are  thus,  and  not  what  I  thought  And 
you  love  him?  But  yes,  otherwise  you 
would  not  have  done  as  you  have.  I 
can  read  that  in  your  face.  But  you 
must  love  him  very  much,  selflessly 
love  him,  if  you  will  take  him  as  he 

*  Translated  for  The  Living  Age  by  Adene 
Williams. 


is.    He  is  different  from  others;  he  de- 
mands   much:    reason,     devotion,    pa- 
tience, consideration,  uncoodltJonal,  un- 
reasoning devotion,  everything;  and  as 
for  him,  he  is  a  sln^^lar  being*.  Indeed, 
since  he  finished  his  great  work  with 
which  he  was  so  intoxicated,  he  has  be- 
come so  sensitive  that  one  never  knows 
how  a  thing  will  strike  him,  still  less 
how  it  will  influence  him.       He  feels 
everything  more  deeply  and  more  pain- 
fully than  ordinary  men.  He  keeps  one 
continually  worried  about  him.      Just 
think,  I,  his  mother,  who  bore  him  and 
nurtured   him,  fostered   and   protected 
him,  bearing  him  ever    in    my    heart, 
who   would    willingly    grive    my    life 
blood  for  him  each  second,  I  tell  yon, 
I  scarcely  know  him.    I  have  doubted 
that  he  would  bring  a  daughter  home 
to  me  who  would— (who  would  bear  the 
proud  name  of  his  father  with  dignity. 
We  are  noble,  is  that  not  grand,  child? 
Should  I  not  value  that,   so  that  we 
may   still  continue  to  be   noble  ?--Biit 
why  need  I  speak  of  that?  Now  every- 
thing is  well,  everything.     And  all  the 
anxiety  of  the  past  years,  how  foolish! 
But  why  are  you  so  silent?    You  have 
eyes,  which  say  that  you  also  can  laugh 
and   chatter.     Tell    me    something  of 
yourself,  of  your  parents  and  how  and 
when  you  learned  to  know  him,  and 
where  and— Look   about    in  my  room. 
Do  the  engravings  please  you?    Those 
Roman  views  are  by    Volpato,    who 
brought  them  to  Hubert's  father,  long 
before  he  was  my  husband,  from  his 
Journey    to   Italy.      Yes,  then    every- 
thing classic  and  from  the  South  was 
valued,  but  now  everything  is  differ- 
ent. Those  etchings  after  Ck»melius  and 
Delaroche,  Hubert   considers    horrible. 
What  is  your  opinion?       Do  you  also 
swear  by  the  modem  school?     Indeed 
you  must  do  so  as  his  bride.    Wliat  do 
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you  think  of  the  French,  do  you  know 
them  all." 

**I  sent  her  from  Paris,"  said  the  son, 
"an  etching  by  Paul  Helleu." 

"Ah,  Hellen?  He  is  the  one  who 
Qsnally  makes  only  sketches  with  a 
couple  of  Bwif  t  strokes.  And  does  that 
please  you?  Do  you  consider  it  l)eauti- 
ful?" 

Lisbeth  glanced  towards  her  be- 
trothed. 

He  scarcely  noticed  the  look.  "It  Is  al- 
most Impossible  to  believe,"  he  contin- 
ued to  his  mother,  "how  the  artist,  who 
never  saw  her,  was  able  to  reproduce  her 
features  with  his  easily  formed  lovely 
sketch,  all  that  Is  the  most  inward  core 
of  her  being;  the  idea  of  undisturbed 
peace,  the  expression,  one  might  say, 
of  how  this  child,  who  is  really  but  a 
child,  uninfluenced  by  the  world,  pro- 
ceeds on  her  own  way,  knowiois  bow 
to  guard  her  ego  and  her  individual- 
ity—" 

"But,"  inquired  the  old  lady  for  the 
second  time,  "do  you  too  then  perceive 
all  of  this?  Speak  out  freely,  does  the 
picture  please  you?" 

"1?"— Lisbeth  hesitated—"!  really  do 
not  know.  I  believe  he,  Hubert,  has 
such  a  good  opini<m  of  me  and  treas- 
ures me.  And  I  do  not  understand  the 
picture  at  all.  At  least  Madam,  the 
Doctor's  wife—" 

The  mother  leaned  over  the  little 
table  and  kissed  the  cheeks  of  the 
young  girl:  "Hubert,  she  is  a  imwuaXlXel 
A  truly  womanly  creature.  Modem 
enough  for  you  and  still  to  my  liking 
—and  so  modest  and  so  honorable,  in 
confessing  that  she  understands  nothing 
of  this  art  which  only  sketches  and  in- 
dicates, and  does  not  complete— I 
wouldn't  have  thought  it  possible- 
Come,  my  dear,  dear  little  daughter- 
tell  me,  what  is  your  name?  I  knonnr 
nothing  at  all  about  you." 
"Her  name  Is  Lisbeth,"  said  Hubert.  . 
Tears  sprang  to  the  girl's  eyes  as  he 
spoke    so    brusquely.      At    their    first 


meeting,  when  he  had  brought  her  to 
the  house  and  had  introduced  himself 
to  her  at  the  door,  she  too,  politely  curt- 
seying, had  told  him  her  name:  Anna 
Louise  Elizabeth  Thlessiog.  But  he 
had  later  confessed  to  her  in  what  a 
comical  school-glrllsh  way  she  had  said 
it,  so  that  he  knew  at  once  that  she 
did  not  belong  to  the  station  which  her 
appearance  indicated.  And  If  he  had 
not  fallen  in  love  with  her  the  very 
first  moment,  he  would  have  noticed  it 
more  particularly.  Now  he  wanted  to 
keep  her  from  doing  the  same  thing- 
again,  lest  his  mother  should  discover 
it  too.  He  was  ashamed  of  her.  That 
he  must  not  be,  she  would  not  have  it 

"Elizabeth  Thiessing,"  she  said  dis- 
tinctly. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  smilingly, 
"Thiessen,'*  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  the  family.  But  you  are  from 
here?  Tell  me,  who  are  thy  people? 
And  do  not  sit  so  uncomfortably  and 
formally  there,  as  If  only  making  a 
visit  Show  me  that  you  feel  at  home 
here;  take  off  your  hat  and  Jacket* 
Here  comes  Grethe  with  her  cakes, 
home-made.  She  will  naturally  want 
the  bride  of  her  young  gentleman  to  try 
them.  Take  off  your  gloves,  dear  Lis- 
beth, and  help  yourself." 

Lisbeth  again  glanced  towards  Hu- 
bert He  leaned  back  In  hki  chair,  ate 
cakes,  teased  the  old  servant,  as  she 
was  coming  in,  so  that  she  tried  to 
avoid  him.  What  did  he  mean?  What 
was  he  thinking  of?  If  she  took  off 
her  gloves— then,  indeed,  would  the  old 
lady  know  alL 

And  she  took  them  off.  Partly  be- 
cause she  could  not  do  otherwise— for 
Grethe  stood  there  waiting  with  the 
plate  of  cakes  and  tiiie  little  tray— half 
in  defiance.  For  if  this  must  be,  the 
sooner  the  better.  She  drew  off  the 
new,  yellow  kid  gloves,  which  she  had 
herself  bought  on  purpose  for  this 
visit,  from  her  right  hand,  and 
stretched  out    her   finger   and   took  a 
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•cake.  With  the  same  shocked  feeling 
^ith  which  the  mother  and  Grethe 
looked  down  at  the  hard,  red,  large- 
Jointed  work-fingers,  she  herself  looked 
at  the  poor  hand,  which  trembling, 
crumbled  the  cakes  on  the  little  glass 
plate.  She  couldn't  have  eaten  now 
toT  Anything  in  the  world. 

"You  can  go  now,"  said  the  Frau 
Oeheimrath. 

Orethe  obeyed. 

Did  Hubert  feel  nothing,  know  noth- 
ing of  what  was  happening? 

The  mother  rose,  went  to  the  door, 
opened  it  and  looked  out  She  wished 
to  be  certain  that  the  old  servant  was 
not  listening  in  the  hall.  Then  she 
came  back,  with  slow  and  short  steps 
and  dropped  down  on  her  chair,  quite 
old,  bent,  trying  to  gather  up  her  cour- 
age. 

"Isn't  she  charming?"  said  Hubert, 
"in  her  bare  head?  See  how  the  hair 
starts  from  the  temples— exactly  like 
the  lines  in  Helleu's  sketch.  I  could 
sit  for  a  lifetime  looking  at  this  fine 
transition.  You  understand  it,  mam- 
ma, something  of  completeness,  of 
faultlessness  moves  me,  charms  me 
sometimes  to  tears." 

What  was  he  saying?  What  did  he 
mean?  If  he  had  been  speaking 
French,  he  would  not  have  been  more 
incomprehensible  to  LIsbeth.  She  un- 
derstood better  what  the  old  lady  was 
feeling,  who  sat  before  her  in  her  black 
satin  dress  so  straight  and  stiff  In  her 
chair,  one  hand  clasped  in  the  other, 
the  two  palms  pressed  together  in  per- 
plexity, the  fingers  interlaced  until 
they  cracked.  The  young  girl  felt  a 
sudden  pity  for  the  old,  lonely  mother. 
She  did  not  herself  know  how  it  hap- 
pened that  «he  thought  and  felt  thus, 
perhaps  she  did  not  at  once  know  that 
she  did  feel  so.  But  she  stretched  out 
her  hand,  coarse  as  it  was.  and  laid  it 
very  gently  on  the  old,  weak,  waxen 
fingers. 
"I  am  no  lady.    He  spoke  to  me  one 


evening  on  the  street.     I  am  In  service 
here." 

"As  what?"  asked  the  Frau  Geheim- 
rath  in  a  weak  voice. 

"As  housemaid,  at  Holzdamm  with 
Dr.  Ross,"  Lisbeth  arose  and  took  her 
Jacket  In  order  to  put  it  on  a^ain.  Bat 
Hubert  had  also  sprung  up  and  pre- 
vented her. 

"Mamma,"  he  cried,  turning  to  the 
old  lady,  who,  shrinking  together 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  *'my  good 
mamma,  look  at  her,  listen  to  her.  Is 
she  not  noble  without,  within?  Does 
she  not  show  it,  recognizing  her  station 
so  frankly  and  freely?  Good  old 
mother,  think,  hofw  often  you  have  said 
to  me,  one  should  only  look  at  man,  at 
mankind,  as  they  are  in  the  heart,  not 
on  the  dress  or  exteriors.  How  often 
have  you  chided  me,  because  I  noticed 
some  ugly  feature  of  the  face,  some 
hard  tone  of  the  voice,  more  than  the 
inward  excellences  of  people  who  were 
not  congenial  to  me;  because  I  over- 
looked other  mistakes  and  faults  when 
their  physical  forms  or  organs  pleased 
me.  Mother,  look  at  her,  in  whom  in- 
deed the  inner  surpasses  the  outer,  fine 
as  it  is,  listen^  to  her,  so  that  you  will 
know  her.  Just  because  I  perceived 
that  she  Is  noble  in  her  inmost  heart 
have  I  loved  her.  And  therefore  I 
brought  her  to  you  without  any  prep- 
aration, tiiiat  you  should  yourself  see 
and  knorw  her,  bef<Mre  you  knew  any- 
thing further  of  her.  But  now  yon 
must  be  good,  mother,  you  must!  For 
she  will  be  my  wife." 

So  he  spoke  and  still  more  to  the 
same  pur];)ose.  The  two  scarcely  heard 
him.  They  each  had  but  the  one 
thought:  A  servant-maid! 

It  was  not  said  aloud,  bvt  it  was  so, 
and  nothing  could  chan^  it  They 
both  felt  it  But  Mrs.  Ehren  was  a 
lady  who  was  more  accustomed  to 
control  her  emotions  than  Lisbeth, 
and  more  accustomed  to  self-posses 
sion. 
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''Keep  yoar  seat,"  she  said  to  the 
girl. 

And  Lisbeth  sat  down.  Tbis  polite 
address  was  the  last  fltraw.  She  sat  on 
the  same  chair  as  before,  bat  not  the 
same,  not  the  honored  gnest,  the  Joy- 
fully received  daughter,  but  the 
strange  servant  girl,  to  whom  one 
could  not  refuse  to  offer  a  chair,  be- 
cause she  was  in  the  reception  room  as 
a  visitor. 

"That  is  right,"  said  Hubert,  "I  knew 
well  how  you  would  see  it,  mamma, 
What  else  do  you  desire  than  my  hap- 
piness? And  I  tell  you  It  comes  from 
her.  If  she  does  not  become  my  wife, 
if  this  be  but  an  illusion,  then  indeed, 
I  should  die.  But  I  do  not  deceive  my- 
self.   For  she  also  loves  me." 

"Is  your  family  here  in  town?" 

"No."  said  Lisbeth,  "they  live  in  Hal- 
stein."  And  she  knew  that  the  lady 
breathed  more  easily— "But  my  little 
sister  will  come  here,  as  soon  aB  she 
is  confirmed.  And  then  she  will  also 
hunt  a  place  here." 

"Ah,  a  place!— Hubert,"  asked  the 
mother  quickly,  "Hubert,  there  are 
now  other  occupations  for  girls,  so 
many  others.  If  the  sister,  the  sister 
of  your  future  wife,  must  do  some- 
thing, she  might  be  a  companion  or  a 
book-seller,  but—" 

"Ah,"  said  Lisbeth,  "she  knows  as 
little  of  these  things  as  I  do." 

"Do  not  make  yourself  out  worse 
than  you  are.  Mamma,  she  has  the 
learning  of  the  heart,  and  also  capacity 
for  education.  What  charming  letters 
she  writes  me,  so  droUy  stiff!  And 
what  she  will  know  from  me  and  ex- 
perience and  grasp  from  life!— I  will 
only  need  to  be  careful  that  she  does 
not  learn  too  much,  and  like  the  daugh- 
ters of  higher  rank  talk  about  every- 
thing and  become  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

"Then  you  do  not  wish  your  bride  to 
have  any  part  In  you,  your  work  and 
your   thoughts;    you    would   have  her 


live  in  a  different  atmosphere,  a  feast, 
for  your  eyes,  and  nothing  more?" 

"No!  She  shall  be  my  rest  and  my  Joy^ 
She  shall— do  not  make  such  great  eyes, 
Lisbeth!— she  shall  be  a  comfort  to  my 
mind  as  well  as  to  my  heart  As  to 
wliether  she  can  chatter  In  French, 
rave  over  Botticelli  or  Wagner,  express 
her  opinions  of  Zola  and  Sudermann, 
is  of  no  importance  to  me,  for  that  I 
can  do  myself.  That  she  loves  me,  is 
one*  with  me,  feels  my  deepest  inner 
emotions— although  she  is  not  at  all  /In 
de  9^Me  as  I  am,  but  quite  old- 
fashioned  and  very  simple— anticipates 
my  wishes,  lives  for  me  and  thinks  for 
me.  If  ever  the  slightest  doubt  should 
come  to  me  as  to  her  unconditional 
love,  her  absolute  surrender  of  self 
to  me,  I— but  no,  I  would  rather  not  de- 
pict the  doubt.  It  would  destroy,  an- 
nihilate me.  For  then  I  should  have 
deceived  myself  In  my  opinion  of  her, 
not  have  been  deceived  by  her.  And  I 
should  then  lose  all  belief  in  myself—" 

Thus  the  two  spoke  of  her  and  named 
names,  and  used  expressions  of  which 
Lisbeth  understood  nothing.  She  had 
never  before  seemed  so  stupid  to  her- 
self. He  appeared  quite  contented. 
The  mother  looked  at  the  girl  from 
time  to  time,  but  knew  not  how  to  say 
anything  more  to  her.  And  Lisbeth 
sat  in  her  place,  as  long  as  they  stayed, 
dumb  and  still.  When  Hubert  signi- 
fied ^hat  they  must  go,  as  it  was  his 
mother's  usual  meal  time  and  he  and 
his  bride  would  go  to  a  restaurant  and 
from  tliere  to  the  theatre,  she  rose  from 
her  chair  obediently  and  made  a  part- 
ing curtsey.  She  knew  while  she  was 
doing  it,  as  she  had  formerly  bowed  to 
him,  that  a  lady  would  not  do  this.  But 
she  could  not  help  herself,  she  curt- 
seyed nevertheless. 

And  Hubert  smiled.  "Sweet  Lisbeth! 
Is  it  not  so,  mamma,  you  must  cer- 
tainly see  that  one  could  not  help  lov- 
ing this  child." 

The  Fran  Geheimrath  made  no  reply. 
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at  lea»t  none  that  LIsbeth  exactly 
'heard.  She  kissed  her  son.  To  the 
girl  she  extended  only  a  eoople  of 
flncrers;  and  Grethe  «tood  In  the  vesti- 
bule and  in  a  most  studied  servant-like 
manner  helped  the  Herr  Doctor  on  with 
his  coat  and  appeared  not  to  see  hie 
bride,  as  she  opened  the  door  wide  for 
him.  Lisbeth  should  have  gone  out 
first,  but  she  hesitated,  involuntarily 
wanting  the  gentleman  to  go  first  He 
took  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  out- 
side. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  as  if  a  weight  had 
fallen  from  him.  *'That  is  endured  and 
at  an  end.  Mamma  is  so  good,  but  she 
does  not  entirely  understand  me.  Don't 
give  yourself  any  uneasiness  on  her  ac- 
count It  is  not  necessary  to  our  hap- 
piness for  us  to  live  in  her  circle  and 
in  her  neighborhood." 

'*She  is  still  your  mother,"  said  Lis- 
beth  half  aloud. 

"Yes,  but  I  am  no  longer  a  child.  I 
love  you!  Can  you  not  feel,  do  you  not 
see  how  much?  I  will  and  I  must  and 
I  am  going  to  have  you!"  he  cried,  pas- 
Bionately.  "See,  this  Journey  to  Paris, 
as  I  have  already  said  to  you,  is  to  be 
the  proof  to  me  that  I  can  no  longer 
exist  without  you.  A  couple  of  friends, 
to  whom  I  told  my  Intention  to  marry 
you,  warned  me  that  I  had  loved  and 
forgotten  many  others,  and  I  would 
also  overcome  this.  But  they  were 
mistaken.  Do  you  know  why?  •Be- 
cause I  saw  that  you  only  could  heal 
me— give  me  back  my  faith  in  myself 
and  women  and  all  mankind.  If  you 
only  knew  how  I  have  passed'  these 
four  weeks!  How  I  worked  there,  in 
the  library,  in  the  Museum,  until  late 
In  the  night  And  how  I  hunted  every 
distraction.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
heaviest  work  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  feasts,  among  women  of  intel- 
lect and  in  assemblies  of  the  best  so- 
ciety, as  among  others  of  the  worst 
then  do  you  know,  how  the  longing 
toward  home,  to»ward  peace,  toward  all 


that  is  good  and  pure  in  me,  drew  me 
back  to  you?" 

"And,"  he  continued  more  quietly,  as 
silently    and    with    bowed     head  she 
walked  beside  him— they  were  now  go- 
ing through  a  lively  street;    the    rain 
had  ceased,  but  it  was  misty  and  was 
already  becoming  dark — "and  what  do 
others  understand    of  that    which  we 
find  within  us,  that   which    we   need! 
How  could  you  for  a  moment  believe 
that  my  mother's  doubt  could  change, 
infiuence  me?    I  delayed  the  Tisit  as 
long  as  I  could.    But  it  had  to  be  made 
at  last     Wherefore   shonld    we  wait 
longer?    And  if   her   manner    has  im- 
pressed you,  as  I  well  see,  then  must 
we  be  married  all  the  sooner,  immedi- 
ately.   My  very  good  friends  of  couPie 
have  advised  me  figuratively   and  un- 
figuratively  not    to    marry  you.    The 
good  people.    They  are  the  Philistines, 
not  I,  who  desire  you  for  my  honor- 
able wife.  Sweethearts  I  could  have  by 
the  dozen,   more  beautiful,    more  pru- 
dent more  magnificent!  But  I  will  have 
you,    for    my    whole    life,    for   every 
minute  and  every  second,  'for  better, 
for  worse,'  as  is  so  beautifully  said  in 
the  English    marriage  ceremony,   for 
glad    days  and    for    sorry    ones,    for 
healthy  and  for  sick  days.     Yon  shall 
be  my  home,  in    which    I  can   strike 
root    I  have  proved  myself.    And  you, 
my  love,  happily  I  do  not  need  to  prove 
you,  I  am  certain  of  you.     It  Is  just 
this  which  makes  me  so  happy,  so  con- 
fident as  I  never  before  felt  myself  in 
any  love.    Look  at  me,  lisbeth,  do  not 
look  so  troubled.     I  am  happy.     Can 
you  not  be  so  too?" 

He  compelled  her  to  look  at  him.  "I 
don't  know,"  said  fiflie  softly,  "I  don't 
know,  I  am  only  anxious." 

But  he  smiled.  "That  is  ah^ady 
passed.  Forget  it  You  will  soon  get 
over  it" 

They  had  now  reached  the  restau- 
rant in  which  they  were  to  dine  to- 
gether.    Twice  before,  after  the  Sun- 
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day  matinee,  to  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  talse  her,  he  had  bnmght  her 
here  for  a  meal,  but  always  to  a  cer- 
tain room  in  the  first  story.  But  to-day 
he  led  her  directly  into  the  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  where  various  com- 
panies were  already  seated  at  little 
tables. 

"We  are  now  an  officially  betrothed 
pair,  and  we  do  not  need  to  hide  our- 
selves." he  whispered  softly  to  her  as 
they  entered. 

The  waiter  led  the  way  to  a  little 
table  in  the  last  room  but  one  on  which 
stood  a  little  electric  lamp  with  a  red 
silk  shade.  Two  covers  were  already 
laid. 

'*Ah,  how  pretty  that  is!*'  she  said 
and  for  the  flrst  time  looked  happy, 
"what  nice  things!" 

He  only  bowed.  She  admired  the 
flne  white  flowered  table-cloth,  the 
dishes  and  glasses,  the  glittering  silver, 
the  flowers  in  the  vases  and  the  good 
soup.  Then  she  commenced  to  look 
around.  The  ladies  at  the  other  little 
tables  were  so  beautifully  dressed,  the 
gentlemen  in  uniforms  and  dress  coats, 
everything  was  so  festive.  And  still 
more  guests  were  coming.  They  were 
passing  close  by  their  table.  A  lady 
stopped. 

"Hubert  Ehren!  already  back  from 
Paris?  and—"  but  she  stammered  In 
the  middle  of  a  word,  saw  Lisbeth, 
blushed,  and  turned  away.  The  gentle- 
man who  followed  her,  greeted  him 
smilingly. 

But  Hubert  had  sprung  up:  "Come," 
he  said  quickly,  and  drew  her  from  her 
chair.  "They  thlnk^I  will  not  have 
tb.itr 

Before  she  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
she  stood  with  him  before  that  couple: 
"My  betrothed  bride!"  he  said,  "we 
have  Just  come  from  my  mother's." 
and  then  introduced  to  her  Mr.  Rein- 
hold  Weber  and  wife.  The  gentleman 
grasped  a  hand  of  each  and  congratu- 
lated them    effusively,  Hubert   on    his 


l)eautiful  bride,  and  Lisbeth  on  her  dis- 
tinguished groom. 

The  good  wishes  of  the  lady  sounded 
noticeably  cooler.  She  was  little  and 
delicate  and  beautifully  dressed.  She 
looked  at  Lisbeth  through  her  loiignette 
with  the  long  handle.  "Heavens!"  She 
said  slowly,  "where  have  I  seen  her? 
.  Her  face— Hubert,  help  me,  where  have 
I  seen  this  lady?" 

"That  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  It 
is  possible  that  so  great  a  collector  as 
you  are  may  have  seen  one  of  Helleu's 
etchings  very  like  her—" 

"Helleu!  No.  She  is  much  more  In 
the  Bnglish  style,  more  like  an  old 
Gainsborough,  or  something  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence— <But  It  was  not  a 
picture.  It  was— no,  impossible!  But 
Hubert,  I  have  not  talked  with  you 
enough  about  your  last  book.  These 
lines  entirely  without  color—" 

"Are  exactly  what  a  poem  is  without 
illustration,"  he  said,  "therefore  the 
purest  tiiie  quintessence." 

"Color  is  poetry,"  she  cried. 

"As  a  general  thing  color  coarsens, 
color  gives  body,  hinders  our  Imagina- 
tion, when  it  would,  of  itself,  form  the 
picture,  and  even  when  color  is  there, 
it  can  translate  its  aims,  form  Its  sub- 
stance. True  value  is  only  given  by 
strong  lines." 

"Do  you  understand  much  of  this?" 
asked  Mr.  Weber,  turning  toward 
Lisbeth. 

"No."  she  said,  distinctiy.  "not  a 
word." 

"Permit  me!"  cried  the  waiter,  who 
tried  to  pass  with  a  great  plate  of  roast 
meat.  For  they  were  standing  between 
the  tables. 

"A  practically  chosen  place  for  an 
esthetic  dispute  about  art,  which  may 
last  a  long  time."  murmured  Mr. 
Weber. 

Hubert  heard  him.  He  laughed.  "I 
notice.  You  are  hungry.  We  will  go. 
Lydia  and  I  will  another  time  engage 
in  a  fruitless  combat,  hours  long— Come 
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now.  Lisbeth.      Au  revoir:*      They  all 
shook  hands. 

The  lady  took  her  long  lorgnette  and 
looked  after  them. 

"Now/*  asked  Hubert,  as  they  again 
took  their  places,  as  Lisbeth  left  the 
soup,  which  she  had  found  so  good,  un- 
touched, "what  Is  the  matter  with  you? 
What  has  the  beautiful  Lydia  done  to 
you?" 

"She  recogruized  me,"  she  said  with 
tear-choked  voice. 

"Who,  Lydia  Weber?  Where  could 
she  have  known  you?" 

"She  comes  so  often  now  to  visit 
Frau  Doctor.  She  was  there  yesterday, 
and  I  opened  the  door  for  her.  And 
to  morrow  she  is  invited  to  breakfast. 
She  knew  me  immediately.  I  saw  it 
in  her." 

He  threw  his  head  up  so  that  his 
thick  locks  fell  back  from  his  forehead. 
"That  maikes  no  difference.  Or  rather 
it  is  so  much  the  better.  She  may 
know  It  all,  all,  that  I  do  not  need  her 
any  longer;  that  her  advances  and  her 
flatteries  do  not  move  my  heart,  be- 
cause it  is  in  firm  hands.  How  can  you 
let  that  vex  you,  Lisbeth?  She  may 
wonder  for  a  little  while  that  I  have 
not  chosen  for  a  bride  some  refined 
phenomenon,  some  esthetic  creature, 
like  herself.  If  she  only  knew  how  lit- 
tle I  grudge  her  to  tiie  good  Weber!" 

"Did  you  want  to  marry  her?" 

"Want?  I?  She  wanted  it  enough. 
And  my  mother  and  the  acquaintances. 
But  I,  never.  She  Is  too  little.  And 
too  over-cultured.  She  wants  to  do  too 
much.  I  need  rest  She  would  never 
be  able  to  answer  my  needs.  It  makes 
me  shudder  to  imagine  her  sweeping 
through  my  work  room  with  her  swish- 
ing silk  trailing  robes— but  you,  Lis- 
beth"—he  leaned  over  the  table  to  her 
and  tried  to  look  into  her  eyes,  which 
she  kept  fixed  on  her  plate.  "You,  in 
your  young  slendemess,  so  earnest  and 
full  of  style,  you  will  suit  the  rooms. 
You  must  know    that    tho  chnlrs    and 


table  and  every  cupboard  are  made  ac- 
cording to  my  designs;  I  collected  the 
materials  in  my  journeys,  matching 
colors,  so  that  every  tin^t  and  every 
shade  harmonize  with  that  which  I 
have  carried  in  my  mind,  my  thoughts, 
reflecting  my  most  inward  being.  It 
is  a  real  home  such  as  it  should  be.  the 
image  and  fulfilment  of  the  human  be- 
ing who  created  it  And  in  this  home 
of  my  thought  among  the  pictures,  tbe 
hangings,  the  furniture,  which  I  dis- 
covered, will  you  be,  Lisbeth,  a  part  of 
my  Ego,  also  discovered  by  me,  thought 
out  and  loved.— Now,  will  you  not 
smile?  Do  you  not  also  find  this  out- 
look beautiful?" 

"Ah."  she  said  hesitating,  "if  then 
people  look  at  me  as  these  others  have 
done  Just  now.  And  when  I  must  tell 
my  name  and  do  not  even  do  that  well, 
then  you  also  will  not  like  that  And 
when  I  don't  know  anything—" 

"Then  I  will  teach  you." 

"Yes,  but  I  cannot  learn  so  much. 
You  always  speak  of  strange  people 
and  in  strange  language.  As  long  as 
you  were  alone  with  me,  all  went  well. 
But  now,  to-day— first  your  mother  and 
then  Mrs.  Weber— she  understands  you. 
But  to  me  you  will  have  to  explain 
everything.    I  am  not  fit  for  you." 

"Child,"  he  said,  "you  child,  as  you 
are,  only  wait  a  little.  You  learn  so 
easily  and  I  will  guide  you." 

"No,"  ehe  cried,  "that  is  just  it  I 
cannot  count  on  that  I  also  am  no 
longer  a  child.  You  said  that  of  your- 
self and  I  am  no  more  a  child  than 
you.  When  I  was  fourteen  I  le^t 
home.  And  now  suddenly  I  must 
watch  every  step  I  take  and  feel  all 
the  time  that  everything  I  do  Is  wrong 
and  I  should  do  it  some  other  way, 
and  you  will  be  ashamed  of  me—" 

He  looked  straight  in  her  face  with 
his  shhiing  eyes:  "I  love  you,  Ltebeth. 
Do  you  not  also  love  me?" 

"Yes.  I  do.  but—" 

*No    but    There    is    none.     Honest 
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lore    iB    anderstanding,    honeet    love     other.    Be  patient    In  two  weeks  you 

knows  how  to  renounce  Its  own  Bgo     will  be  my  wife.*' 

for  a  wife  in  order  to  give  np  to  the  AMLXieri  Meinhardt 

Bnndschan. 

(7*0  he  eofieluded,) 
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There  are  no  subjects  fio  difficult  to 
study  as  those  nearest  to  us.  '*It  is  ex- 
pedient for  you  that  I  go  away"  are 
words  that  might  be  printed  on  every 
familiar  object  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
things  which  are  in  contact  with  U8 
that  are  the  things  most  hid  from  ue. 
We  know  more  about  the  stars  than  we 
do  of  our  own  life.  Why?  Just  be- 
cause life  is  our  own,  and  the  stars  are 
not.  I  do  not  think  familiarity  breeds 
contempt;  my  adage  would  rather  be 
that  familiarity  breeds  blindness.  The 
constant  and  unvaried  vicinity  of  an 
object  incapacitates  us  from  mentally 
seeing  it 

I  tiiink  the  literature  of  the  Bible  has 
suffered  peculiarly  in  this  respect 
There  is  no  book  in  Europe  whose 
phrases  are  so  familiar;  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  book  in  Europe  of  which  the 
masses  have  so  little  artistic  knowl- 
edge. I  say  '^artistic  knowledge." 
Men  have  looked  upon  it  so  long  as  a 
thing  of  divine  grace  that  they  have 
ceased  to  view  it  as  a  thing  of  human 
nature.  There  is  even  an  impression 
that  from  the  natural  side,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  is  no  mark  of  culture. 
Tell  an  average  man  that  he  has  thor- 
oughly appreciated  the  literary  spirit 
of  Homer;  he  will  feel  proud.  Tell  an 
average  man  that  he  is  thoroughly  de- 
ficient in  a  knowledge  of  English  liter- 
ature; he  will  be  either  incensed  or 
ashamed.  But  I  have  heard  young  men 
of  great  ambition  and  of  high  preten- 
sions actually  boast  of  their  igrnorance 


of  the  Bible  I  It  is  the  artistic  aspect 
of  such  a  boast  that  alone  I  have  here 
to  do  with.  The  idea  evidently  is  that, 
however  much  the  Bible  makes  a  de- 
mand ujKm  the  conscience,  it  makes  no 
demand  upon  the  culture.  And  I  attrib- 
ute this  impression  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  words  of  the  book  are  so 
familiar  to  the  conscience.  The  con- 
science is  the  innermost  part  of  our 
nature;  and  what  gets  In  there,  is  not 
easily  brought  further  out  A  song 
whose  words  are  familiar  by  the  tune 
is  not  likely  to  be  appreciated  at  its 
poetic  value;  and  a  book  whose  first 
appeal  Is  to  the  conscience  Is  not 
readily  overheard  by  the  literary  in- 
stinct 

None  the  less,  the  impression  of  the 
average  man  on  this  subject  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  truth.  In  order  to  see  this, 
the  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  stand  back. 
What  we  want  Is  a  more  distant  pros- 
pect of  the  Bible;  It  Is  too  near  us.  Its 
literature  is  eclipsed  by  its  message  of 
salvation.  Its  awful  proximity  to  the 
soul  prevents  it  from  being  seen  by  the 
eye.  I  Intend  to  escape  from  this  prox- 
imity. I  am  going  to  make  an  effort 
to  obtain  a  more  distant  view.  I  will 
try  to  forget  that  this  book  brings  a 
message  of  salvation.  I  will  try  to  for- 
get that  it  is  making  an  appeal  to  my 
conscience.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  a 
neutral  spectator,  to  look  at  the  book 
as  if  I  had  seen  it  tor  the  first  time- 
seen  It  as  a  purely  secular  thing,  and  ag 
a  purely  literary  phenomenon.  To  facfl- 
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itate  such  an  effort  I  shall  keep  to  that 
in  the  Bible  which  is  mo%i  secular  and 
nearest  to  the  common  day— the  figures 
delineated  upon  the  page  of  Scripture. 
I  have  not  long  adopted  the  attitude 
until  I  am  brought  to  a  very  startling 
discovery.     It  is  this,  that  the  figurefi 
of  the  Bible  are  purely  mental  pictures. 
Dealing  as  I  am  with  the  products  of 
an  unphilosophic   people,    I  expect   to 
find  that  the  physical  predomhiates;  I 
find  that  the  physical  is  almost  entire- 
ly absent.    Have  you  ever  turned  your 
mind  to  this  peculiarity  of  Bible  por- 
traiture—Its   repudiation    of   pliotog- 
raphy?    When  a  modem  novelist  pre- 
sents the  personages  of  his  drama,  tiiie 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  describe  them. 
Our  first  question  about  a  man  is,  What 
is    he   lilce?   our  second   is,    perhaps. 
Where    does   he  live?— the    immediate 
subjects  of  interest  are  the  form  and 
Its  environment.    But  the  Bible  ignores 
both  the   form    and    Its   environment 
You  ask  in  vain  the  question.  What  is 
he  like?      The  personages  of  the  Bible 
are  without  dimension,  without  feature, 
without  physical  attribute;  they  are  all 
i^irlt    Was  Peter  tall  or  short?    Was 
Judas  handsome  or  deformed?      Had 
Martha  wrinkles  on  her  brow?      Had 
Elijah  a  flashing  eye?    Had  Abraham 
a  patriarchal  mien?    No  answer  comes. 
We  hear  on  the   stage   a   dialogue   of 
voices,  but  we  see  not  the  form  of  him 
who  speaks.     And  the  environment  is 
equally  unrevealed.    There  is  no  vision 
of  the  land  where  Abraham  Journeyed, 
of  the  oak  where  Abraham  worshipped, 
of  the  mountain  where  Abraham  sacri- 
ficed.    So  far    as    description    is    con- 
cerned, Joseph  in    Egypt    might   have 
been  equally  Joseph  in  Mesopotamia  or 
Joseph  in  Arabia.     The  central  figure 
of  all  is  no  exception.    The  Son  of  man 
Is    physically    unseen.    The    only    in- 
stance   where    His    outward    beauty 
breaks  through  the  veil  is  an  instance 
which  rather  confirms  than  violates  the 
principle.    It  is  that  moment  of  Trans- 


flgutatioa  glory  in  which  His  counte- 
nance is  illumined  exclosiTely  from 
within. 

Now,  do  you  imagine  all  this  was  an 
accident?  ,Do  you  think  it  would  have 
been  difllcult  for  the  historians  and 
poets  of  Israel  to  have  portrayed  the 
fire  on  Elijah's   face    or    depicted  the 

openness    of    Nathaniel's    expression? 

• 

The  dlfllculty  must  have  been  to  avoid 
it    The  trutiii  is,  we  have  here  a  bit  of 
literary  culture  as  pronounced    as   the 
mannerism  of  Browning.  The  key-note 
of  the  national  Jewish  literature,  which 
is  also  the  key-note  of    the   national 
Jewish  character,  is  struck  on  Its  open- 
ing page,  where,  before  the  light  or  the 
firmament  before  the  herb  or  the  tree, 
before  the  emergeno«  of  the  shape  of 
man  or  woman,  the  Spirit  moved.  This 
was  the  nation's  motto—the  power  of 
the  internal.    This  was  to  be  the  music 
to  which  Its  march  was  to  be  timed- 
through  city  and  desert  through  pros- 
perity  and   captivity.      This   was  the 
rhythm  by  which  It  was  to  frame  the 
lives  of  its    heroes   and    according  to 
which  it  was  to  estimate  their  power 
—the  hidden  self,  the  inner  man.  In  its 
literature  as  in  its  religion,  the  primary 
rule  of  Jewish  culture  was  that  precept 
which  it  hiculcated  next  to  the  worship 
of  God,  "Thou    Shalt    not    make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image." 

Before  leaving  this  point  I  cannot  but 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
formless  lives  are  household  words 
among  us.  Spite  of  their  abstractness, 
they  have  got  possession  of  both  the  al- 
tar and  the  hearth.  We  ourselves  have 
clothed  them— given  them  a  body,  set 
them  a  local  habitation.  The  local 
habitation  we  have  assigned  them  is 
not  the  land  in  which  they  lived.  It  is 
our  own  land,  our  modem  surround- 
ings. The  personalities  of  that  far  past 
are  ever  present  They  are  no  an- 
achronism. They  sit  among  us  clothed 
in  garbs  they  never  wore  on  earth;  and 
probably  each    of    us  has    woven  for 
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them  a  different  garb.  Yet  to  all  of  us 
they  convey  the  same  spiritual  impres- 
sion. Their  identity  to  us  lies  not  In 
their  garb,  but  in  their  mind.  Their 
power  remains  what  it  originally  was 
—a  mental  power.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Joseph,  Motes,  are  essentially 
spiritual  entities.  They  are  inde- 
pendent of  feature,  independent  of 
costume.  You  do  not  figure  them 
as  I  do,  but  you  think  of  them  as 
I  do.  We  have  separate  ideals  of  their 
form,  but  we  have  a  common  interest 
In  their  character.  And  it  is  this  men- 
tal interest  that  Iseeps  them  alive.  We 
have  no  photograph  in  common,  no  pic- 
ture in  common,  no  image  in  common; 
but  we  have  in  common  the  impression 
of  certain  mind-forces  which  have  lived 
and  struggled  on  the  sta^  of  time.  In 
this  region  these  words  are  emphati- 
cally true,  'It  is  the  spirit  that  quick- 
eneth;  the  flesh  proflteth  nothing.*' 

Here,  then,  is  the  flrst  principle  of 
Bible  delineation— the  absence  of  any 
effort  at  physical  representation.  But 
this  leads  me  to  a  second  point  closely 
connected  with  it  Not  only  are  the 
men  of  the  Bible  purely  spiritual  ab- 
stractions; their  deeds  are  purely  in- 
ward. The  dramas  which  they  enact 
are  enacted  within  their  own  brain. 
The  stage  on  which  each  of  them 
moves  is  the  stage  of  his  own  heart; 
his  dialogue  is  with  himself,  and  he  is 
unconscious  of  an  audience.  In  the 
least  philosophical  of  all  nations  we 
have  dramatic  incidents  whose  interest 
is  purely  psychological  and  whose 
theatre  is  as  internal  as  is  the  stage  on 
which  move  the  plays  of  Ibsen.  What 
is  the  drama  of  Abraham?  It  is  a  sac- 
rifice of  the  will— a  sacrifice  which  is 
never  outwardly  exacted,  and  where 
the  lamb  for  the  burnt-offering  is  un- 
seen. What  is  the  drama  of  Isaac?  It 
is  a  life  of  self-restraint— a  life  in 
which  the  man  withholds  the  exercise 
of  half  his  power.  What  is  the  drama 
of  Jacob?      It  is  a  struggle  with  con- 


science—a struggle  in  which  a  man 
wrestles  with  his  better  self  until  the 
breaking  of  the  day.  What  is  the 
drama  of  Joseph?  It  is  the  communing 
of  a  youth  with  his  own  dreams— alike 
under  the  stars  of  heaven  and  within 
the  bars  of  a  dungeon.  What  is  the 
drama  of  Moses?  It  is  the  tragedy  of 
hope  deferred— of  a  heart  never  quite 
se^ng  the  realization  of  its  promised 
land.  Nay,  'I  ask  it  with  reverence, 
what  is  the  drama  of  Calvary?  It  is 
the  vision  of  a  Spirit  broken  by  no  out- 
ward calamity,  by  no  visible  storm,  by 
no  stress  of  mind  or  fortune,  but  sim- 
ply and  solely  by  the  sense  of  human 
sin.  A  series  like  this  cannot  be  ac- 
cidental. It  is,  in  truth,  symptomatic— 
the  expression  of  an  idea  which  per- 
vades the  national  literature  because  it 
constitutes  the  national  life.  From 
Adam  to  Paul,  from  Eden,  to  Damas- 
cus, from  the  fiaming  sword  in  front  of 
paradise  to  the  fiaming  light  before  the 
eye  of  the  man  of  Tarsus,  the  history 
of  Israel  exhibits  one  refrain— the  strug- 
gle of  each  man  with  his  own  soul. 

Now,  this  inwardness  of  the  Bible 
drama  has  become  the  root  of  a  third 
characteristic  which  I  cannot  other- 
wise describe  than  by  the  name 
"Shakespearian.'*  By  this  name  I 
mean  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
men  of  the  Bible  are  timeless.  They 
are  altogether  independent  of  chro- 
nology. There  is  no  distance  in  develop- 
ment between  Hamlet  and  Julius 
Caesar.  The  peculiarity  of  Shakespeare 
is  that  we  have  never  the  sense  of  go- 
ing back.  The  spectator  does  not  need* 
to  transport  himself  by  an  act  of  his* 
torical  sympathy,  into  another  age. 
Change  tiiie  costumes,  alter  the  names 
of  places,  and  there  is  no  difference  In 
time  between  Macbeth  and  Richard 
III.  Beyond  the  fact  of  his  genius, 
this  is  not  surprising  in  Shakespeare; 
the  scenes  are,  after  all,  the  work  of 
a  single  mind  living  In  a  very  cosmo* 
politan  period.  But  that  the  same  char- 
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acteristic  should  prevail  in  the  Bible, 
that  the  same  uniyersaliem  should 
meet  us  In  a  nation  the  reverse  of  cos- 
mopolitan, and  in  a  series  of  books 
enfolding  all  stages  of  culture— this  is 
a  phenomenon  which  may  well  make 
the  historian  pause  to  ponder.  Nothing 
proves  the  inwardness  of  the  Bible 
like  its  timeleesness.  The  innermost 
part  of  us  belongs  neither  to  London 
nor  Paris  nor  Jerusalem,  neither  to  the 
twentieth  century  after  Christ  nor  to 
the  twentieth  century  before  Christ;  it 
is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and 
forever.  But  as  a  rule,  this  changeless 
thing  below  the  sea  Is  eclipsed  from 
the  eye  by  the  foam  on  the  surface  and 
curtained  from  the  ear  by  the  «6und  of 
waves.  The  literature  which  can  dis- 
regard such  outward  interruptions,  the 
literature  which  can  look  below  the 
foam  and  listen  for  voices  beneath  the 
wave,  must  be  deserving  of  all  respect 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

And  such  a  literature  is  the  Bible. 
Let  us  take  the  rudest  of  those  ages 
embraced  within  its  records.  By  the 
rudest  I  mean  the  most  external— the 
age  least  touched  by  mental  influence. 
^hat  is  that  period  of  the  Jewish  an- 
nals? It  is  the  age  that  immediately 
follows  the  return  from  captivity.  No- 
where is  the  life  of  Israel  so  threatened 
with  mental  bondage.  Nowhere  Is  the 
nation  so  near  to-becoming  a  "peculiar 
people."  Nowhere  are  the  lines  of  uni- 
versal humanity  in  such  danger  of  l>e- 
ing  obliterated  by  the  eccentric  course 
of  an  individual  stream.  If  at  any 
time  Judaea  was  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
world  or  desired  to  be  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  world,  it  was  then.  She  was 
making  the  most  frantic  efforts  to 
show  her  difference  from  other  lands. 
She  was  straining  to  exhibit  her  points 
of  divergence  from  the  common  heart 
of  man.  She  was  proclaiming  in  trum- 
pet voices  her  isolation  from  the  gen- 
eral experience,  her  independence  of 
those  channels  of  revelation  which  are 


supposed  to   be   the    property    of   the 
human  race.    One  would  say  that  the 
literature  of  such   a    period,  however 
great  its  power,  must  at  all  events  be 
the  literature  of  a  class,  the  product  of 
a   particular  phase  of   culture,  to  be 
studied  as   an   historic    curiosity,    but 
not  to  be  quoted  as  a  verdict  of  Man. 
Now,  what  is  the  state  of  the  case? 
According  to  the  Higher  Criticism,  it  is 
this  period  which  is  mainly  re^>on8ible 
for  the   most  universal   manual  of  in- 
ward biography  which  has  ever  been 
written— the  Book  of  Psalms.       I  say 
"inward   biography,"    for    that   Is   the 
character  of  the  book.    The  writers  of 
the  Psalms  are  what  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  ar^^ubjiects  of  an  inward 
drama  whose  tragedy   is  in   the  heart, 
whose  struggle  is  in  the  mind,  whose 
dialogue  is  in  the  voices  of  their  own 
souls.      Sometimes  the  dialogue  is  ac- 
tually uttered,  sometimes  it  is  only  in- 
ferred; but  whether  uttered  or  inferred, 
it  is  there.    And  the  result  of  the  whole 
is  a  series  of  experiences   absolutely 
cosmopolitan.    We  have  up'wards  of  a 
hundred    confessions   of   inward  biog- 
raphy—all the  more  significant  because 
they  are  mostly  anonymous.     Like  the 
angel  of    Jacob    the   writers    give  no 
name:  they  refuse  to  be  Interrogated; 
they  bless  us  and  let  us  go.     Yet  their 
blessing   Is    a    cosmopolitan    blessing. 
Their    message   at    once   raises   them 
"above  all  principalities  and  powen?," 
into   a  world   where   there    is   neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  male  nor  female,  bond 
nor  free.    Nationalities  are  superseded, 
environments   are  superseded,    classes 
are  superseded;  the  wants  of  men  give 
place  to  the  needs  of  Man.    The  prob- 
lems of  these  nameless  lives  are  the 
problems  of  human  nature,  always  and 
everywhere.     The  bars  against  which 
they  struggle  belong  to  no  local  cage; 
they  are  the  bars  to  tiie  cage  of  human- 
ity.     Their  difllculties  are  as  old  as 
creation  and    as   new   as    the  EQgher 
Criticism.    The  experiences  are  vastly 
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varied;  but  there  is  none  of  them  local, 
there  is  none  of  them  tnmsient,  them 
is  none  of  them  peculiar  to  an  age. 
They  have  survived  their  country  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  her 
actual  people  have  survived  her.  The 
people  have  preserved  their  individual 
pculiarities  steadfast  unto  the  end;  but 
the  aspirings  of  the  psalmists  of  Israel 
have  even  in  the  lifetime  of  their  land 
soared  beyond  her  and  claimed  a 
comer  in  every  soil. 

I  do  not  know  an  emotion  of  the 
human  heart,  I  do  not  know  a  phase  of 
the  human  intellect  revealed  in  these 
psalms  which  is  not  also  an  experi- 
ence of  mine.  The  diary  of  these 
nameless  lives  is  a  diary  of  my  life— of 
its  present  problems,  of  its  existing 
difficulties.  Every  mental  struggle  of 
these  unconscious  biographies  is  my 
struggle.  It  is  I  who  look  up  to  the 
heavens,  and  say,  "What  is  Man!"  It 
is  I  who  marvel  at  the  seeming  impar- 
tiality betTween  the  treatment  of  the 
evil  and  the  treatment  of  the  good.  It 
is  I  who  cry  out  against  the  apparent 
silence  in  the  temple  of  nature— the 
hidings  of  the  face  of  God.  It  is  I  who 
pray  for  the  advent  of  a  reign  of 
righteousness  which  shall  be  a  refuge 
to  ^stress  and  a  shield  from  oppres- 
sion. It  is  I  who  supplicate  for  a  Judg- 
ment more  just  than  the  secular  tri- 
bunal, "Let  my  sentence  come  forth 
from  Thy  presence!"  It  is  I  who  have 
made  the  discovery,  once  and  forever, 
that  the  only  availing  sacrifice  is  a  sur- 
rendered will,  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart.  It  is  I  who  have  recognized  the 
fact  that  forgiveness  is  not  enough  for 
me,  that  redemption  is  not  enough  for 
me,  that  what  I  need  is  a  cancelling  of 
my  yesterday,  a  blotting  out  of  my 
transgression.  It  is  I  who  feel  the 
three  solemnities  of  life  expressed  in 
the  words,  "Thou  hast  beset  me  behind 
and  before,  and  laid  Thine  hand  upon 
me."  The  man  who  said  that  was  a 
cosmopolitan  indeed!     My  religion  de- 


mands the  three— a  glorified  memory,  a 
golden  forecast  and  the  weight  of  a 
present  responsibility  or  sense  of  a 
pressing  hand.  The  man  who  has 
reached  this  threefold  faith  will  never 
thirst  again. 

In  intimate  association  with  this  ab- 
sence of  the  idea  of  time  from  Bible 
portraiture,  there  is  another  character- 
istic which  seems  to  me  to  constitute 
a  unique  literary  peculiarity.  I  allude 
to  the  fact  that  in  delineating  its  types 
of  heroism  there  is  an  annulling  of  the 
distinction  between  youth  and  age.  I 
know  not  where  to  find  a  parallel  to 
this  experience.  In  all  nations,  and 
specially  in  the  earliest  nations,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  magnify  youth.  It  is 
rarely  that  romance  selects  its  hero 
from  the  ranks  of  middle  age.  The 
glow  of  the  morning  sun  seems  indis- 
pensable to  the  poet's  gallery.  But  the 
city  of  the  Bible  has  no  need  of  the 
morning  «un.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
city  have  lost  the  distinction  between 
dawn  and  twilight  There  is  no  night 
there;  the  gates  of  promise  are  open 
continually.  It  would  almost  seem  at 
times  as  If  the  motto  of  the  historian 
were,  "They  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in 
old  age."  It  is  oftenest  at  evening- 
time  that  in  the  Bible  city  there  Is 
light  The  heroism  of  this  gallery  only 
begins  where  the  heroism  of  other  gal- 
leries is  ended.  The  phenomenon  is  so 
striking  that  we  are  constrained  to 
linger  over  it 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  each 
successive  picture  of  these  Bible  times 
is  a  picture  of  heroic  old  age?  I  see  an 
old  man  breasting  a  storm  that  has 
drowned  the  world  and  surveying 
from  Ararat  the  vanquished  flood.  I 
see  an  old  man  climbing  the  heights  of 
Moriah  to  become  the  prophet  of  a  new 
age.  I  see  an  old  man,  who  has  spent 
all  his  youth  and  middle  life  in  money- 
making,  break  forth  on  his  deathbed 
into  the  grandest  poetry;  it  is  Jacob 
leaning  on  the  point  of  his  staff  and 
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slDging  the  songs  of  the  morning.  I  see 
an  old  man  getting  the  first  vision  of 
the    promised    land— the    aged    Moses 
with  his  mountain  view,  with  his  eye 
undlmmed    and    his   natural   strength 
unabated.    I  see  an  old  man  wrapped 
In  the  shadows  of  the  grave,  proclaim- 
ing the  advent  of  a  higher  and  a  purer 
government;  It  Is  Samuel,  the  first  of 
the  prophets.    I  see  an  old  man  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  feels  his  body 
failing,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
sees  his  empire  tottering,  break  forth 
Into   the    most   exultant   music,  **6od 
has  made  with  me  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant which  is  well-ordered  and  sure;" 
it  is  David,  the  king.    It  is  the  old  who 
greet  the  rising   sun   of   Jesus— Eliza- 
beth   and    Zacharias    and    Anna  and 
Simeon.    It  Is  to  *'such  a  one  as  Paul 
the  aged*'  that  this  earth  which  had 
been  despised  by  Paul  the  young  be- 
comes a  possil^e  scene  of  glory.    And 
it  is  to  the  gaze  of  age,  not  of  youth, 
that  there  comes  in  Patmos  Isle  the 
most  optimistic   vision   that   has   ever 
flashed  before  the  eye  of  man— the  vi- 
sion of  that  city  of  Christ  which  has 
reached  the  harmony  of  a  "length  and 
a  breadth  and  a  height  that  are  equal." 
Can  we   account   for   this   phase  of 
Jewish  literature?     At    first    sight    it 
seems  a  contradiction  to  the  national 
life.    Why  should  a  nation  which  for 
centuries  is  silent  about  a  future  state 
have  annulled  from  the  outset  the  dis- 
tinction between  youth  and  age?    You 
forget  one  point  Why  Is  this  nation  si- 
lent about  that  future  life  of  which  not 
speak    so   muchf     It    Is   because    Wir 
future  was  its  present.     What  tec  look 
for  mainly  beyond  the  grave  was  to 
the  Jew  a  fact  of  every  day— the  usher- 
ing   Into    the    immediate    presence    of 
God.    We  do  not  think  of  the  dead  as 
gi*owing  old;  why?  Simply  because  we 
think  of  them  as  being  ''ever  with  the 
Lord."    The  Jew  reached  that  thought 
apart  from  death.       He  did  not  hold 
that  to  be  with  the  Lord  a  man  must 


be  caught  up  In  the  air;  his  motto 
rather  was,  "Whither  shall  I  flee  from 
Thy  presence!"  To  him  there  was  only 
one  source  of  the  national  life — the  in- 
spiration of  the  Eternal.  It  was  by  no 
human  strength  that  Abraham  climbed 
the  mount  of  sacrifice.  It  was  by  no 
human  strength  that  Jacob  sang  his 
song  in  death.  It  was  by  no  human 
strength  that  Moses  had  in  old  age  the 
aspiration  of  a  youth.  The  life  which 
did  these  things  was  the  life  of  the 
Eternal.  The  Jew  was  thoroughly  con- 
sistent. He  believed  that  his  heroes 
were  animated  by  the  breath  of  a 
timeless  God,  and  therefore  he  felt 
that  old  age  was  to  them  as  favorable 
as  youth.  He  said  with  the  prophet 
"Thou  art  from  everlasting;  therefore 
/  shall  not  die!"  That  is  the  reason 
why  he  is  not  eager  to  exhibit  his 
heroes  in  the  morning.  To  him  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  not  only 
one  day,  but  one  intensity  of  light 
Each  was  Ood*8  light  and  therefore 
each  was  equally  near  the  vital  stream. 
What  youth  achieved  was  by  the 
breath  of  God;  what  age  achieved  was 
also  by  the  breath  of  Qod,  The 
thought  which  animated  the  nation, 
the  thought  which  permeated  the  na- 
tional literature,  was  the  voice  which 
summed  up  the  experience  of  genera- 
tions, "Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
by  My  Spirit  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
And  it  is  this  that  to  my  mind  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  Judaea,  unlike 
other  lands,  has  accepted  a  paradise  at 
both  ends.  There  have  been  nations, 
and  these  have  been  the  majority,  who 
have  had  their  paradise  in  the  past; 
their  glory  Is  seen  In  retrospect;  they 
look  back  to  their  mominff  as  their  age 
of  gold.  There  have  been  nations,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  placed  their 
paradise  in  the  future;  their  golden  age 
is  coming;  their  El  Dorado  is  In  to- 
morraufs  sky.  But  here  Is  a  nation,, 
here  is  a  literature,  which  combines 
the  two!      In  the  life  of  this  Jewi^ 
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people  memory  and  hope  have  met  to- 
gether,  yesterday  and  tomorrow  have 
embraced  each  other.  There  is  a  para- 
dise in  the  rear,  and  there  is  a  paradise 
In  the  van.  Behind,  is  the  glory  of  the 
Chemblm;  before,  is  the  glory  of  the 
Christ.  They  are  lit  by  two  lamps,— 
the  one  shining  from  the  past,  the  other 
gleaming  from  the  future— the  one  the 
light  of  Eden,  the  other  the  light  of 
the  Messiah.  Each  is  a  proclamation 
In  favor  of  the  timeless.  The  light  of 
Eden  proclaims  that  the  nation's  mom* 
ing  was  not  the  nation's  childhood;  the 
light  of  the  Messiah  proclaims  that  the 
natIon*s  evening  will  not  be  the  na- 
tion's old  age.  This  land  and  its  liter- 
ature are  on  every  side  "bound  with 
gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

And  hence  there  is  one  more  strange 
phenomenon.  This  nation's  ideal  of  its 
future  glory  becomes  the  ideal  of  its 
past  glory.  What  is  its  ideal  of  future 
glory?  It  Is  the  reign  of  One  who  shall 
be  called  the  Prince  of  Peace— ^ft<«  is  Its 
standard  of  coming  heroism.  But  this 
Is  also  its  standard  for  estimating  the 
heroism  of  the  past— and  here  lies  the 
uniqueness  of  Its  literature.  Take  the 
earliest  literature  of  other  lands;  of 
what  does  it  sing?  Of  wars  and  rumors 
of  war,  of  mighty  deeds  of  arms,  of 
prodigies  of  strength  and  paragons  of 
valor;  of  the  beginners  of  history  the 
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physically  bravest  are  deemed  the  fit- 
test to  survive.    But  for  the  beginners 
of  this  nation's  history  there  has  beea 
a  reversal  of  the  rule.    The  men  of  the- 
past    on    whom    this    people    put  tlie 
wreath  are  the  men,  not  of  war,  but 
of  peace.      The  lives  that  receive  the- 
crown  are  the  lives  of  the  family  altar^ 
of  the  fireside,  of  the  home.    Other  em- 
pires delight  to  tell  how  they  were  es- 
tablished   by    the    sword— Persia,  As- 
syria, BabyloDv    Greece,    Rome.      But 
Judaea  delights  to  tell  how  she  was  es- 
tablished on  the  virtues  of  the. hearth— 
on   domestic  purity,  on   paternal  love,, 
on  filial  devotion,  on  deference  to  wom- 
an, on  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow,  on: 
sympathy  with  the  needs  of  Man.     It 
Is  from  the  fireside  virtues  of  an  Abra- 
ham, from    the  homely    duties    of  an 
Isaac,  from  the  commercial  success  of 
a  Jacob,  from  the  peaceful  economics 
of  a  Joseph,  that  in  the  eyes  of  Israel 
her  public  greatness  Is  derived.     And 
the  beginning  of  her  actual    power  Is; 
traced  back  to  a  deed  of  humanitarian* 
charity— the  picking  up  of  a  little  waif 
for  a  foundling  hospital.     Rome  tells 
how  the   founder  of   her  empire  was- 
suckled  by  a  wolf;  Judaea  Is  proud  to 
record  how  the    Initial    stage    of    her- 
glory    was    the    philanthropy    of    a 
human  heart  who  rescued  a  drowning* 
infant  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
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If  you  are  travelling  from  the  south, 
the  country  becomes  more  and  more 
riven  by  earthquakes,  more  and  more 
parched  and  burnt  by  the  fires  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes  as  you  approach  Siena. 
There  are  no  flowers,  there  Is  no  grass, 
there  is  scarcely  any  vegetation  at  all, 
yet  the  district  has  a  weird,  witch-like 
charm,  and,  in  the  hazy  distance  the 


beautiful  twin  peaks  of  Monte  Amlata 
rise  majestically  above  the  sweepings- 
hills,  which  have  no  feature  of  their 
own.  As  spring  comes  on,  even  this: 
wild  district  assumes  a  certain  soft- 
ness. A  gray-green  tint  clothes  the 
miles  upon  miles  of  open  country- 
treeless,  hedgeless,  houseless— swoop- 
ing   towards    one    another    with    the 
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strangest  sinuosities,  and  rifts,  and 
knobs  of  earth,  till  at  last  they  sli^c 
into  faint  mists,  only  to  rise  again  in 
vaporous  pinlc  and  blue  distances,  so 
far  off,  so  pale  and  atrial,  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
atmosphere  itself. 

This  description,  however,  only  ap- 
plies to  the  old  approach  by  carriage 
to  Siena;  the  railway  enters  many  deep 
cuttings  before  it  reaches  the  city,  and 
then,  at  a  sudden  opening,  the  brown 
earthquake-riven  hills  are  grandly 
crested  by  the  great  cathedral  town— 
intensely  stately  and  imposing:— 

Siena,  bride  of  Solitude,  whose  eyes 

Are  lifted  o'er  the  russet  hills  to  scan 
Immeasurable  tracts  of  limiiid  skies. 
Arching  those    silent,    sullen  plains 

where  man 
Fades  like   a  weed    mid  mouldering 
marshes  wan; 
Where    cane    and    pine    and    cypress, 

poison-proof, 
For    death    and    fever    spread    their 
stately  roof.  * 

Few  Italian  towns  are  better  suited 
than  Siena  for  a  summer  residence.  It 
is  never  excessively  hot,  and  there  are 
no  mosquitoes;  the  art-interests  are  in- 
exhaustible; the  accommodation  is 
comfortable;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
well-bred  and  pleasant,  and  far  more 
cordial  to  strangers  than  residents  in 
most  Italian  towns  are  now.  "Cor 
magis  tibi  Sena  pandit"— "more  than 
her  gates  Siena  opens  her  heart  to  you" 
—is  the  pleasant  welcome  which  meets 
you  as  you  enter  the  town  gates. 

The  city  is  like  a  star.  Jutting  out  be- 
tween deep  ravines  In  long,  narrow 
promontories  covered  with  bouses  and 
crowned  by  convents  and  churches; 
and  the  centre  from  which  all  these 
hill-promontories  diverge  is  the  noble 
Piazza  del  Campo,  completely  medi- 
aeval still,  and  surrounded  by  gothic 
palaces.     Its  south  side  is  entirely  oc- 
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cupied  by  the  grand  Palazzo  Piabblico. 
built  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da  Siena 
between    1296    and     1327,     and    sur- 
mounted by  the  magnificent  tower  of 
La  'Mangia.    A  museum  of  early  four- 
teenth-century art  is  to  be  found  in  the 
paintings  of  its  noble  halls  and  beauti- 
ful  chapel,  chiefly   Illustrative   of  the 
blessingrs  of  Peace  with   Wisdom  and 
Justice  as  her  hand-maidens,  and   the 
horrors  of  Tyranny  with  Fraud,  Trea- 
son and  Cruelty,    Fury,    Division  and 
War  in  her  train.  Below,  in  the  Piazza, 
is  a  modem  copy  of  the  exquisite  foun- 
tain   which  was  the    masterpiece   of 
Jacopo  della  Quercia,  but  the  original 
basin    has    been    removed    since    the 
change  of  government       Conduits  to 
supply  fountains  within  the  city  were 
not  finished  till  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  then.  In  their  Joy 
at  seeing  its  crystal  waters  gush  forth, 
the  people  called   their   new    fountain 
Fonte  Oaja,  a  name  which  has  always 
clung  to  it 

Owing  to  the  extreme  depth  of  its 
ravines,  it  is  difficult  to  find  one's  way 
in  Siena,  but  from  the  Piazza  the  Via 
di  Clttft  and  the  Via  del  Capltano.  each 
passing  a  most  grand  gothic  palace, 
lead  along  one  of  the  high  ridges  till 
we  come  quite  suddenly  upon  the  glow- 
ing and  sumptuous  western  facade  of 
the  cathedral. 

It  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  with 
slight  intermixture  of  red  and  yellow, 
but  all  its  color  is  wonderfully  toned 
together  by  age.  Its  architecture  is  of 
the  most  exuberant  variety  and  the 
most  delicate  detail.  "What  I  never 
can  express,"  says  Hawthorne,  "is  the 
multitudinous  richness  of  the  ornamen- 
tation, the  arches  within  arches, 
sculptured  inch  by  inch,  of  the  wide 
doorways;  the  statues  of  saints,  some 
making  a  hermitage  of  a  niche,  others 
standing  forth;  the  sc<Mres  of  busts, 
that  look  like  the  faces  of  ancient 
people,  gazing  down  out  of  the  cathe- 
dral; the   projecting   shapes    of  stone 
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lions— the  thousand  forms  of  gothic 
fancy,  which  seem  to  soften  the  marble 
and  express  whatever  it  likes,  and  al- 
low it  to  harden  again  to  last  forever. 
The  cathedral  is  a  religion  in  itself— 
something  worth  dying  for  to  those 
who  have  an  hereditary  interest  in  it" 

Yet  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  glorious 
as  it  is,  certainly  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful buildings  in  the  world,  is  only 
a  fragment— nothing  more  than  the 
transept  of  the  vast  edifice  which  was 
planned  by  its  architect.  Maestro  Lardo, 
and  which  want  of  money  and  the  rav- 
ages of  the  plague  amongst  his  work- 
men, cut  short  The  half -finished  nave 
is  still,  as  it  has  always  been,  a  ruin. 
But  the  bits  of  the  church  which  are 
completed,  including  the  seven-storied 
campanile,  striped  in  blac^  and  white 
marble,  are  of  great  perfection.  Indeed 
the  finished  west  front  exquisite  in  its 
complicated  traceries,  and  deservedly 
admired  as  it  always  is  and  will  be,  is 
perhaps,  by  comparison,  the  least  ad- 
mirable part  of  the  building^,  for  it  is 
so  wide  that  the  main  lines  are  almost 
lost  in  the  redundant  ornament  "This 
church,"  says  Symonds,  **is  the  most 
purely  gothic  of  all  Italian  cathedrals 
designed  by  national  architects.  To- 
gether with  that  of  Orvieto,  it  stands 
alone  to  show  what  the  unassisted 
genius  of  the  Italians  could  produce 
when  influenced  by  mediaeval  ideas." 

The  stately  cathedrals  of  Genoa, 
Prato,  and  Pisa  are  to  some  extent  a 
preparation  for  that  of  Siena,  but  this 
is  far  more  beautifuL  Here  the  arches 
of  the  more  northern  cathedrals  are 
seen  lifted  high  into  the  air,  and  time 
has  mellowed  the  white  marble,  which 
alternates  with  the  black,  into  an  ex- 
quisitely harmonious  tint  of  brown. 
The  long  lines  of  pillars  are  only  bro- 
ken by  the  lovely  pulpit  of  Niccolo 
Pisano,  finished  in  12G8.  This  he  made 
larger  than  his  famous  pulpit  at  Pisa, 
as  was  suited  to  the  loftier  church.  He 
has  repeated  here  his  reliefs  of  the  Na* 
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tivity  and  Crucifixion  from  his  Pisan 
pulpit,  but  has  changed  the  treatment 
of  the  Adoration  and  the  Last  Judg^ 
ment  and  added  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  and  the  Flight  into  Bgypt  to 
his  subjects.  There  are  not  so  many 
tombs  at  Siena  as  in  most  Italian 
cathedrals,  but  statues  commemorate 
those  Popes  who  are  especially  con- 
nected with  the  town— Marcellne  II, 
Paul  y,  Pius  II,  Pius  III,  Alexander 
III  and  Alexander  VII;  and  above  the 
arches  the  whole  chronology  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  is  carried  round  the 
church.  "Larger  than  life,"  as  Sy- 
monds describes  them,  '*white  solemn 
faces  they  lean,  each  from  his  separate 
niche,  crowned  with  the  triple  tiara, 
and  labelled  with  the  name  he  bore. 
Their  accumulated  majesty  brings  the 
whole  past  history  of  the  Church  into 
the  presence  of  its  living  members.  A 
bishop  walking  up  the  nave  of  Siena 
must  feel  as  a  Roman  felt  among  the 
waxen  images  of  ancestors  renowned 
in  council  or  in  war.  Of  course  the 
porti^lts  are  imaginary  for  the  most 
part;  though  the  artists  have  contrived 
to  vary  their  features  and  expressI<Hi 
with  great  skill." 

But  the  great  glory  of  the  cathedral 
is  its  pavement  covered  with  the  won- 
derful marble  pictures  designed  by 
Beccafumi  and  his  scholars,  and  filled 
with  figures,  many  of  them  as  grand 
as  the  sibyls  and  prophets  of  Michel- 
angelo. Dante  has  been  thought  to 
have  had  this  pavement  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote:— 

Monstran  ancor  lo  duro  pavimento; 
Qual  di  pennel  ffi  maestro,  a  dl  stile, 

Che  ritrahesse   Tombre  e  trattl,    ch' 
Ivi, 

MIrar  fariano  uno  'ngegno  sottile. 

Other  works  of  art  are  two  marvellous 
panels  by  Duccio  painted  between  1308 
and  1311,  and  filled  with  tiny  pictures 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  And  we  must 
not  forget  a  St  Jerome  and  a  Magda- 
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len  statue,  which  are  amongst  the  best 
works  of  Bernini.  Forsyth,  who  was 
snch  a  capital  critic,  admired  them 
greatly.  "Here,"  he  says,  "the  sweeping 
beard  and  cadaverous  flanks  of  St.  Jer- 
ome are  set  in  contrast  with  the  soft 
beauty  of  a  Magdalene,  which  Bernini 
had  transformed  from  an  Andromeda, 
and  thus  left  us  the  affliction  of  inno- 
cence for  that  of  guilt" 

Entered  from  the  cathedral  is  the 
magnificent  hall  called  the  Libreria, 
because  it  is  used  to  contain  the  splen- 
did choir-books  of  the  cathedral.  The 
walls  are  surrounded  by  the  frescoes 
which  were  ordered  by  Plus  III  to  com- 
memorate the  eventful  life  of  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  Pius  II— Aeneas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini,  who— 4is  a  young  man- 
was  the  ambassador  from  the  Council 
of  Basle  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 
was  crowned  as  a  poet  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III,  and  who,  as  Pope,  built 
the.  wonderful  town  of  Plenza, 
preached  a  crusade,  and  canonized  St 
Catherine  of  Siena.  The  frescoes,  fresh 
as  when  they  were  painted,  and  a  won- 
derful memorial  of  their  times,  are 
from  the  land  of  Pinturicchio.  Rio  and 
others  have  maintained  that  he  was 
largely  assisted  by  the  youthful 
Raffaeile,  but  this  ancient  municipal 
tradition  is  now  believed  to  have  been 
a  pure  invention  of  Sienese  vanity. 

In  the  precincts  of  the  upper  church 
stand  a  number  ot  interesting  build- 
ings, especially  the  Casa  dell'  Opera, 
containing  a  number  of  fine  pieces  of 
sculpture,  and  the  Pellegrinajo,  with 
very  curious  fifteenth-century  frescoes 
of  the  temporal  Works  of  Mercy.  The 
wall  of  the  unfinished  nave  ends  in  a 
glorious  gothic  door  with  twisted  col- 
umns, whence  a  great  marble  staircase, 
in  the  open  air,  descends  to  the  lower 
level  of  the  town,  from  which  we  may 
enter,  beneath  the  choir,  the  ancient 
Baptistery,  or  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
Battista. 

Few    interiors    have    more    solemn 


beauty,  more  exquisite  ancient  coloring 
than  this.  The  once  brilliant  frescoes 
with  which  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
covered  are  all  subdued  by  age  into  a 
most  harmonious  wh<^e,  and  ant  of  the 
purple  shadows  rises  the  beautiful 
font  of  Giacomo  della  Querela,  set  with 
bronze  reliefs  by  the  three  great  mas- 
ters of  his  school^-Ghiberti,  Michelozzo 
and  Donatello. 

The  cathedral  which  she  loved  so 
well  is  ever  asso<;lated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  and 
the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys  are 
redolent  of  her  memory.  As  we  follow 
the  steep  path  from  St  Giovanni,  whicli 
descends  into  the  valley  beneath  St 
Domenico,  we  may  remember  that 
there  the  little  Catherine,  at  seven 
years  old,  returning  home  from  her 
married  sister's  house,  with  her  little 
brother  Stefano,  sat  down  to  rest  upon 
the  bank.  There,  as  she  gaxed  upon 
the  church  of  St  Domenico  opposite, 
she  seemed  to  see  the  heavens  opened 
and  the  Savior  in  glory,  with  St  Peter, 
St  Paul  and  St  John  the  Evangelist 
standing  by  His  throne.  Her  litUe 
brother  shook  her,  to  rouse  her  from 
her  ecstasy,  and  when  she  looked  again 
the  heavens  had  closed,  the  vision 
vanished,  and  she  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  and  wept  bitterly.  But  from 
that  time  she  was  a  changed  child,  be- 
came silent  and  thoughtful  prayed  to 
follow  her  illustrious  namesake,  St 
Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and— at  eight 
years  old— vowed  to  dedicate  her  life 
to  perpetual  charity. 

Reaching  the  valley,  and  passing  the 
gothic  Fonte  Branda,  which  was  built 
in  1217  by  one  of  the  Brandi,  and 
glancing  at  the  sandstone  rodcs  where 
the  little  St  Catherine  made  a  hermit- 
age for  herself  in  childish  imitation  of 
the  Thebaid,  we  come  to  a  steep  street 
It  was  formerly  the  Contrada  dell' 
Oca,  but  is  now  called  Via  Benincasa, 
for  here,  on  the  left,  distinguished  by 
its  sculptural  gable,  rises  the  house  of 
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Glacomo  Benincasa,  tbe  dyer,   the  fa- 
ther of  Catherine.     Orw   the   door  Is 
written,   In    letters    of    gold,   **8posae 
Christ!  Katharinae  domus."    Here  ihe 
was  bom  in  1347,  and  here  almost  all 
of  thirty-two   years   of  her   life  were 
spent  Her  veil,  staff  and  lanthom,  her 
enamelled   vinaigrette,    her    alms-bag, 
the  sackcloth  which  she  wore  beneath 
her  dress,  and  the  crucifix  from  which 
she  received  the  wounds  of  Christ  are 
preserved  here.    H^ice  she  went  forth 
to  preach,  and  to  comfort  and  heal  the 
plague-striclsen;  here,  to  drive  out  evil 
and     corrupt     thoughts,     she     would 
scourge  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  chap- 
ei-altar,    and    then    would    call  upon 
Christ,    her   heavenly   Bridegroom,   to 
help  her,  when  she  believed  herself  to 
be  comforted  by  His  visible  presence. 
Hence,  when  the   neighboring   Floren- 
tines were  excommunicated  by  Gregory 
XI,  she  set  out  on  her  wonderful  mis- 
sion to  Avignon,  to  beseech  the  Pope 
to  withdraw  the  ban,  and  spoke  with 
such  power,  that  he  appointed  her  his 
arbitress,  and   left  her  to  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  he  should  forgive  his 
rebellious  subjects.    Hence,  on  her  re- 
turn, believing  that  much  of  the  misery 
and  misrule  of  Italy  was  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  Popes,  she  wrote  those 
soul-stirring  letters  which  Induced  the 
Pope  and  ail  his  cardinals  to  return  to 
Italy;  and  hence  she  went  to  meet  him 
and  e«cort  him  to  Rome,  keeping  him 
there  by  her   sole   influence   when   he 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Avignon  in  the 
following  year.    Here  also  she  was  ap- 
pointed ambassadress  to  Nl^>les  by  the 
next  Pope,  Urban  VI,  who  owed    his 
elevation  to  her  influence.      And  here 
she  died,  her  last  words,  as  If  in  an- 
swer to  an  inward  accuser,  being  "No! 
no!  no!— not  vainglory— not  vainglory! 
—but  the  glory  of  God!" 

To  strangers  many  of  the  stories  of 
St  Catherine  may  seem  like  records  of 
visionary  hallucinations,  but  to  the 
Slenese  of  her  own  time  they   were 


burning  realities,  and  they  are  so  stilL 
** After  the  lapse  of  five  centuries  her 
votaries  still  kiss  the  floor  and  steps  on 
which  she  trod,  still  say,  *This  was  the 
wall  on  which  she  leant  when  Christ 
appeared;  this  is  the  corner  where  she 
clothed  Him,  naked  and  shivering  like 
a  beggar-boy;  here  He  maintained  her 
with  angel's  food.' " 

The  house  of  St  Catherine  is  now  one 
of  the  great  shrines  of  Italy,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  statue  of  the  saint  by 
Neroccio,  and  frescoes  of  her  life  by 
Pacchia,  Pacchlarotti,  Salimbeni,  Pun-^ 
gai  and  Vanni.  In  the  words  of  Lewis. 
Morris:—  .  j 

Dear  spotless  souU 
Still  through  thy  house  men  go,  Jind 

wondering  mark 
Thy   place   of   prayer,    thy    chamber,. 

and  thy  cell; 
Here*  'twas    the    Lord    appeared,  and 

gave  to  thee 
His  sacred  heart    Here,  in  this  very 

spot. 
Thou  ck>thedst  Him  as  He  sate  in  rags 

and  seemed 
A  beggar.    All  the  house  is  flUed  with 

iihee 
And  the  white  simple  story  of  thy  life; 
Still,  f^r  above,  the  high  church  on  the 

hlU 
Towers  where.  In  prayer,  thou  seem- 

edst  to  walk  wrapt  round 
By   an    ineffable    Presence;    thy  low 

roof 
Is  grown  as    'twere  a  shrine,    where 

priest  and  man 
And  visionary  girls  from  age  to  age 
Throng  and  repeat  the  self-same  pray- 
ers, thyself 
Didst  offer  year  by  year. 

Now,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Catherine,  we  must  follow  her  up  the 
steep  incline  to  St  Domenico,  the  great 
brick  church  which  rises  opposite  to 
the  cathedral,  and  which  Is  such  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  most  views  of 
iSiena,  .for  many  of  her  visions  and  ec- 
stasies took  place  here,  and,  though  she 
never  ceased  to  reside  In  her  father's 
house,  she  took  here  the  vows  of  a  nun 
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ef  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic.    One 
of  the  few  authentic  portraits  of  saints 
Is  that  of  St  Catherine,  preserved  over 
one  of  the  altars,  executed    by    her 
friend,  Andrea  Vannl,  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed still-existing  letters  of  mater- 
nal advice,  beginning,  **Carissimo  flgli- 
uolo  in  Gristo,"  and  in  one   of  which 
she  urges  him  to  obtain  a  good  influ- 
ence over  those   around   him,   adding, 
"but  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  govern 
others  unless  we  first  learn  to  govern 
ourselves."  The  p<»trait  gives  a  touch- 
ing representation  of    her   sweet   but 
worn  and  ascetic  features.    Her  black 
mantle  is  drawn  around  her.      In  one 
hand  she  holds  a  lily.      The  other  is 
kissed  by  a  votary,  believed  to  be  the 
repentant    nun    Palmerina,    who  had 
long  harassed  her  life   by   calumnies. 
Weeping,  the  saint  had  here  laid  these 
wrongs  at  the  feet  of  Ohrist    Then  He 
appeared  to  her  bearing  two  crowns, 
one  of  gold  and  Jewels,  the  other  of 
thorns,  and  bade  her  choose   between 
them.    She  chose  the  thorns,  and,  with 
His  own  hand.  He  pressed  them  deep 
down  upon  her  forehead.    Thus  Cath- 
erine knew  to  suffer  in  silence  was  her 
part,  and  such  henceforth  was  her  in- 
vincible   sweetness    and    kindness    to 
Palmerina,  that  In  time  she  repented  of 
her  misdeeds. 

Tb«  ArgMj. 


The  Cappella  di  S.  Caterina  is  full  of 
frescoes  <^f  the  story  of  the  saint's  life, 
of  which  two  beautiful  incidents  are 
shown  in  the  finest  works  of  Sodonuu 
One  tells  the  story  of  Tuldo,  the  crim- 
inal, who,  c<mdemned  to  execution,  re- 
fused to  confess  that  he  was  guilty, 
and  thus  to  receive  absolution,  till  he 
was  converted  by  Catherine.  When 
his  last  hour  came  she  met  him  on  the 
scaffold,  saluting  him  as  her  *'sweet 
brother,"  and  it  waa  her  hand  that 
placed  his  neck  up(m  the  block,  where 
the  last  words  he  uttered  were  the 
names  of  Jesus  and  of  Catherine. 

•In  the  other  picture,  perhaps  the 
masterpiece  of  the  artist,  Christ  sud- 
denly appears  in  glory,  and  Catherine 
swoons  in  the  arms  of  her  sister-nuns, 
the  expression  of  anxious  reverence  In 
their  faces,  and  of  fainting  through 
happiness  on  the  features  of  Catherine, 
being  alike  incomparable. 

There  is  a  delightful  picture  gallery, 
there  are  a  hundred  other  sights  In  hill- 
set  Siena,  and  the  town  is  a  starting- 
place  for  some  of  the  most  interesting 
excursions  in  Italy;  but  the  Cathedral 
the  House  of  St  Catherine  and  St 
Domenico  are  three  sights  closely  en- 
woven  with  each  other,  which  not  even 
the  most  passing  travellers  must  miss. 

AMOU%tu%  J.  C,  Hart. 
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Yield  thy  poor  best  and  muse  not  how  or  why. 
Lest,  one  day,  seeing  all  about  thee  spread, 
A  mighty  crowd  and  marvellously  fed. 

Thy  heart  break  out  into  a  bitter  cry, 

•'I  might  have  furnished,  I,  yea,  even  I, 

The  two  small  fishes  and  the  barley  bread.' 

^Fredftrkik  Langhridife. 
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CECIL  RHODES  AND  THE  GOVERNOR. 


They  had  crossed  from  Robben 
Island  to  the  mainland  overnight, 
seven  in  number,  and  the  yonngest 
was  a  baby,  and  they  came  in  a  box 
with  net  nailed  over  it,  and  a  few 
leaves  and  branches  roond  which  they 
could  clasp  their  tiny  hands  and  twist 
their  supple  tails. 

For  they  were  chameleons,  and  life 
had  hitherto  been  spent  by  them  in  the 
blue  hedges  of  plumbago,  or  in  the 
glorious  creepers  and  plants  on  the 
island,  and  the  sadness  of  the  sur- 
roundings did  not  affect  them. 

What  does  a  chameleon  care  if  the 
human  beings  who  inhabit  his  Island 
are  lunatics,  lepers  and  convicts,  as  long 
as  there  are  plenty  of  flies  to  be  had 
and  broad  stoeps  to  afford  shelter  in 
the  cold  weather? 

But  these  seven  chameleons  would 
never  see  Robben  Island  again,  so  with 
philosophic  calm  they  adapted  them- 
selves to  their  new  circumstances.  A 
night  and  a  day  in  the  Arcbdeaoon's 
greenhouse— a  day  during  which  rain 
fell  in  torrents  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  in  Capetown,  and  business 
men  had  to  paddle  home  through  the 
streets  bare-foot. 

The  steamer  could  not  be  laden  with 
cargo  in  this  flood,  so  it  was  a  day  late 
in  starting,  and  on  the  morrow  the 
Archdeacon  brought  the  box  on  board 
Just  before  the  whistle  sounded  for  de- 
parture. 

He  assured  me  that  they  had  had 
plenty  of  flies,  and  would  do  well  till 
the  next  day,  so  I  left  them  In  my 
cabin  till  we  were  well  out  at  sea,  then 
I  took  them  up  on  deck. 

The  six  grown  chameleons,  of  varied 
green  hue.  marked  with  rose-color  or 
yellow,  were  in  excellent  health,  and 
cast  one  eye  north  and  another  south, 


with  the  dispassionate  manner  peculiar 
to  their  race. 

•But  the  baby  was  dead. 

There  it  lay,  in  its  Inch-and-a-half  of 
lifeless  prettlness,  this  baby  too  young 
and  helpless  to  come  from  its  fair, 
sunny  home,  to  the  restless  motion  of 
the  Avondale  Castle. 

Alas!  it  had  to  be  buried  at  sea,  and 
its  parents,  uncles  and  aunts,  took 
their  loss  calmly  and  heroically. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
presence  of  six  chameleons  on  board 
would  be  unattended  with  excitement, 
and  soon  all  the  flrst-class  passengers 
surrounded  them  and  asked  every  ques- 
tion that  could  possibly  be  asked  about 
them,  after  which  their  progress  began 
through  the  second  and  third  class. 

One  second-class  passenger  had  a 
formidable  rival  in  a  merecat,  a  crea- 
ture very  like  a  squirrel;  but  there  was 
a  novelty  In  my  pets,  and  the  children 
all  crowded  round,  saying.  "Put  it  on 
my  frock,"  "Look  at  its  little  hand," 
"What  will  they  eat?' 

This  was  a  question  which  was  be- 
ginning to  exercise  my  mind,  for  flieft 
were  getting  scarce  on  board.  In  the 
third-class  the  passengers  were  full  of 
interest  and  suggestions.  They  were 
mostly  soldiers  from  Mauritius  with 
their  families,  and  they  were  all  em- 
phatic in  saying  they  had  never  seen 
such  small  chameleons— those  in  Malta 
and  Mauritius  were  much  larger. 

I  could  not  profess  to  be  an  author- 
ity on  chameleons,  so  I  gave  a  practi- 
cal turn  to  the  discussion  by  asking  If 
any  one  could  catch  a  fly,  and  soon  a 
sergeant  appeared  with  one,  but  my 
family  would  not  eat,  though  the  fl^ 
was  put  just  in  front  of  them. 

How  little  I  knew  then  that  the 
closeness  of  the  fly  was  the  reason  that 
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they  could  not  eat  for  their  tongues 
are  of  such  abnormal  length  that  they 
require  ample  space  for  shooting  them 
out  and  securing  their  prey,  and  prob- 
ably had  the  fly  been  farther  off  it 
would  immediately  have  been  swal- 
lowed. 

Sickly  little  children  lay  on  the  deck, 
weak  and  pale  from  Mauritius  fever, 
and  they  smiled  at  my  creatures  as 
they  watched  them  change  color  when 
put  on  different  hues. 

On  one  point  I  was  Arm;  no  one  was 
to  put  them  on  anything  red,  for  the 
effect  would  be  fatal.  At  the  Oastle 
at  Capetown  one  evening  some  ofllcers 
were  dining  In  uniform,  and  one  put  a 
chameleon  on  his  mess  Jacket  It  grow 
darker  and  darker,  then  swelled,  as  if 
with  rage,  and  died.  Some  people 
think  that  the  effort  to  turn  color  is 
too  groat  for  it  and  others  that  the 
croaturo  roally  bursts  with  anger;  but 
the  fact  is  stated  in  books  on  natural 
history. 

"Have  you  tried  them  with  cock- 
roaches?" the  sergeant  asked.  "The 
cook  would  have  plenty." 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  thero 
was  moro  lelsuro  than  usual  among 
the  ship's  men,  so  I  visited  the  cook 
and  the  butcher,  who  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  butcher  pulled  up  his  shirt- 
sleeve and  let  a  chameleon  walk  on  his 
arm,  while  the  cook  caught  cockroaches 
and  set  them  running  over  the 
butcher's  arm  in  front  of  the  apathetic 
chameleon.  For  he  took  not  the  slight- 
est notice  of  them. 

"He  aln*t  hungry,  ma'am,"  said  the 
butcher.  "Put  'em  on  the  plants  in  the 
saloon.    They'll  do  right  enough." 

So  I  commended  them  to  the  head- 
waiter  and  left  them  on  the  palms  In 
the  saloon,  but  whether  temptation  was 
too  «trong  for  someone,  or  whether  an 
enterprising  chameleon  wished  to  ex- 
plore for  himself,  I  cannot  say,  for 
later  In  the  day  five  only  wero  to  be 
found. 


The  Captain  assured  me  that  they 
did  not  want  to  eat  and  during  the 
day  they  clung  to  their  palm  branches 
and  seemed  to  sleep,  but  at  night  they 
became  active  and  explored  every 
comer  of  the  saloon. 

••Them  croaturos  of  yours,  ma'am,'* 
the  head-waiter  would  say,  "aro  all 
over  the  place  when  I  come  here  in  the 
morning.  One  was  on  the  sofa,  one 
was  under  the  captain's  chair,  another 
was  on  the  curtain,  and  one  was  on  the 
floor  whero  the  carpet  was  rolled  up/* 
I  looked  round  the  plants  on  the 
table  and  could  only  find  four. 

"Tee,  ma'am."  said  the  waiter.  "I*d 
trod  on  that  one  on  the  floor  before  I 
saw  it  so  I  had  to  throw  him  ova- 
board.  I'm  sorry,  but  you  won't  get 
'em  home  alive.  I've  seen  scores 
brought  on  board,  but  only  one  reached 
home  alive,  and  that  was  eaten  next 
day  by  the  cat." 

This  was  rather  depressing,  but  I  de- 
clined to  believe  that  I  should  be  on- 
successful,  and  for  many  days  no 
further  accidents  occurred. 

During  Morning  Service  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  one  enterprising  cSiam- 
eleon  climbed  up  an  old  gentleman's 
coat  whilst  the  First  Lesson  was  being 
read,  and  sat  triumphantly  on  bis  col- 
lar when  he  rose  for  the  Te  Deum. 
and  I  believe  they  sucked  up  tlie  drops 
of  water  I  put  on  the  palm-leaves,  but 
they  began  to  grow  thin. 

A  gentleman  who  was  taking  some 
orohid  plants  from  Mossel  Bay  sug- 
gested that  the  chameleons  might  find 
Insects  on  them,  and  they  were  placed 
thero  on  the  lower  deck  and  ran  in 
and  out  of  the  leaves. 

We  wero  near  Ascension  Island, 
whero  we  stopped  for  a  few  hours,  and 
in  the  interest  of  this  curious  cinder- 
heap  I  left  my  croatures  longer  than 
I  had  intended.  When  I  went  to  fetch 
them  only  three  romained.  Whether 
the  other  Jumped  overboard  or  fell 
will  never  be  known,  but  I  began  to 
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wish  that  I  had  not  brought  them 
away. 

However,  a  naval  officer  had  brought 
a  large  bunch  of  flowers  on  board, 
which  was  placed  on  the  saloon  table, 
and  here  my  three  survivors  revelled, 
for  the  flowers  were  full  of  insects. 

At  Laci  Palmas  we  landed  and  drove 
up  the  mountain  to  lunch.  The  dining- 
room  was  full  of  flies.  Why  had  I  not 
brought  my  little  friends? 

The  waiter  caught  several  flies  for 
me,  and  put  them  into  a  bottle,  and 
that  evening  on  board  a  boy  fed  the 
chameleons,  for  either  they  could  not 
or  would  not  feed  themselves. 

News  had  spread  like  wlld-flre  as 
soon  as  we  were  anchored,  that  as  the 
plague  was  in  Lisbon  we  should  not 
Stop  again,  and  should  be  In  Plymouth 
on  Friday  morning. 

How  we  rejoiced;  but  my  tiny  pets 
did  not  heed  the  news,  and  the  next 
day  one  died. 

"Only  two."  I  said  to  the  doctor.  "I 
shall  call  them  the  €k>vemor  and 
Cecil  Rhodes." 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  the  larger  and 
paler  of  the  two;  the  Governor  was  a 
dear  little  rich  green  creature,  and  my 
favorite. 

Every  one  seemed  to  think  that  I 
should  get  these  two  home  alive,  and 
even  the  head-waiter  modifled  his 
opinion. 

"  'Twill  be  a  wonderful  thing,  ma'am, 
for  I  never  knew  but  one  got  home 
alive,  and  that  was  eaten  by  the  cat; 
but  I  really  believe  you'll  do  it." 

We  gave  them  the  inside  of  grapes, 
or  little  bits  of  fruit  and  Thursday 
evening  came. 

I  can  only  give  you  our  point  of 
view:  if  the  Governor  and  Cecil 
Rhodes  could  have  written  their  im- 
pressions of  us  it  would  have  been  in- 
finitely more  interesting  and  original, 
for  human  life  on  board  is  not  as  con- 
sistent as  chameleon  life. 

So  anxious  was  I   about   them    this 


last  night,  that  I  took  them  to  my  cabin 
in  their  box,  from  which  they  escaped, 
and  were  making  a  tour  of  my  dress- 
ing-gown in  the  morning;  but  I  brought 
them  safely  to  breakfast.  Cecil  Rhodes 
was  paler  than  usual,  and  seemed  to 
have  grown  suddenly  thin;  but— 

"Hullo,"  said  the  doctor,  "what'«  the 
matter  with  Cecil  Rhodes?" 

For  he  had  laid  himself  down,  and 
died.  "Never  mind,"  said  the  doctor, 
"I'll  preserve  him  in  spirits,  and  you 
can  still  take  him  home." 

I  looked  at  my  little  €k>vemor,  and 
was  thankful  that  he  was  the  survivor, 
then  I  went  below  to  pack. 

The  chief  steward  and  stewardess 
sat  at  breakfast  as  I  went  through. 

"Cecil  Rhodes  is  dead,"  I  said,  and 
the  stewardess  started  up. 

"Has  there  been  a  telegram?"  she 
cried,  though  we  were  still  going  at 
full  speed. 

"Not  the  man— the  chameleon,"  I  ex- 
plained. 

Before  my  packing  was  finished  the 
doctor  sent  a  bottle  round,  wherein 
poor  Cecil  Rhodes  swam  In  spirits. 
The  bottle  bore  a  label,  "ffic  iaeci 
Cecil  Rhodes.  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  we 
starve.''* 

The  embalmed  remains  I  kept  out  of 
sight  for  I  had  loved  to  feel  the  ding- 
ing of  his  queer  finger  and  thumb;  and 
the  'Governor  went  back  alone  into  the 
box  which  had  brought  the  seven  from 
Robben  Island. 

No  special  train  awaited  the  Gover- 
nor at  Plymouth,  no  strains  of  "God 
save  the  Queen"  welcomed  him  home; 
but  his  new  home  was  as  fair  and 
bright  with  flowers  as  his  old  home  In 
the  island  lying  lown  upon  the  sea,  and 
some  one  discovered  that  he  could  eat 
a  fly  put  at  some  distance  from  him; 
so  his  long  orange-colored  tongue 
caught  the  flies  in  a  marvellous  man- 
ner, and  the  Governor  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  Devonshire  drawing-room. 

He  gave  a  reception  to  half  the  par- 
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ish,  and  was  greatly  admired,  though 
he  would  not  always  eat  at*  the  desired 
moment. 

"'TIS  fairly  Uke  a  little  avit"  (eft), 
said  the  poor  people.  "Will  he  bite, 
miss?"  For  west-country  folk  distrust 
anything  of  the  nature  of  "avits." 

The  Governor's  home  was  a  geranium 
plant,  and  it  was  carried  up  at  night; 
but  one  morning  it  was  left  on  the 
piano  in  the  dining-room  till  luncheon 
time,  and  when  it  was  remembered, 
the  Governor  was  gone. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  day,  and 
the  window  was  wide  open.  Had  the 
Governor  fancied  himself  back  in  his 
own  island  and  gone  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection out  into  the  coronella,  and  up 
among  the  Jessamine  and  roses  on  the 
house?  If  so,  we  should  see  him  no 
more,  for  when  wiater  came  my  poor 
little  GoTemor  would  die  of  the  cold. 

Everyone  in  the  hou«e  came  to  look 
for  it,  and  the  boy  with  a  ladder  spent 
hours  poking  into  the  recesses  of  the 
creepers;  but  in  vain— the  Governor 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

'So  I  went  out  into  the  parish,  and 
had  to  answer  the  enquiries  after  my 
"little  avit"  by  the  sad  intelligence  that 
he  was  lost 

Cut  during  my  absence  my  sister 
went  into  the  dining-room,  and  there 
sat  the  Governor  on  the  top  of  the  sew- 
ing-machine. 

Temple  Bar. 


He  was  feasted  and  made  much  of 
that  evening,  and  never  again  tried  to 
wander  away. 

•Barly  in  October  I  had  to  %o  to  Lon- 
don, and  made  up  my  mind  to  make 
enquiries  at  the  Zoolo^rical  Gardens  as 
to  the  habits  of  chameleons  during 
winter. 

Newe  came  of  the  well-bein^  of  the 
Governor,  and  news  came  every  day  of 
the  ever-increasing  complications  in 
South  Africa. 

And  then  came  that  day,  never  to  be 
forgotten  while  the  world  shall  last,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  war  In  Africa;  and 
the  little  Governor  stretched  himself 
out  on  his  plant,  and  died. 

Oh,    little   Governor,  with    your  far- 
seeing  eyes  and  loving  grasp,  i)erhaps 
.  you  are  better  away  from  your  country 
Just  now. 

Some  day  (who  knows  when)  ?  it  may 
again  be  the  fair,  bright  land  of  flow- 
ers and  peace  as  I  knew  it,  and  your 
brothers  will  be  climbing  the  plumbago 
hedges  or  nestling  amonsr  the. oleanders, 
and  voices  will  be  laug^hing  as  they 
used  to  laugh  in  South  Africa;  but 
your  memory,  my  Governor,  lies  deep 
in  a  heart  that  loves  your  country  and 
waits  for  a  better  and  brighter  dawn 
to  rise  over  it— a  dawn  which  may  be 
long  in  coming,  but  which  must  surely 
come  at  last. 

E.  M.  Oreen. 
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Books  he  shall  read  in  hill  and  tree; 

The  flowers  his  weather  shall  portend. 
The  birds  his  moralists  shall  be. 

And  everything  his  friend. 

W.  J.  Courthope. 
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Of  literature,  as  of  ^vemment.  It 
may  be  said  that  it  is  bom,  not  made. 
This  saying,  so  often  quoted,  must  not, 
indeed,  be  taken  literally.  There  are 
definite  formative  acts  achieved  by 
which  States  grow,  and  to  which  their 
citizens  rightly  look  back  as  towering 
landmarks.  It  is  the  same  with  litera- 
ture. Here  is  a  landmark  called 
Homer,  there  another  called  Virgil. 
Italy  has  one  known  as  Dante,  Eng- 
land one  called  Shakespeare.  In  each 
case  some  particular  constructive  mon- 
ument of  genius  was  erected  which  had 
not  existed  before.  But  it  did  not  orig- 
inate <fe  noto^  it  came  into  being  from 
materials  already  there.  Goethe  saM 
with  truth  of  Bums  that  his  poetry 
was  the  outcome  of  generations  of 
Scottish  ballad  literature  which  welled 
up  in  his  consciousness,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  which  were  blended  by  his 
genius  in  a  new  form  of  art  This  is 
more  or  less  trae  of  all  literature,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  said  that  mankind 
has  created  and  sustained  literature, 
and  has  contributed  more  to  its  perpet- 
uation and  power  than  any  one  individ- 
ual, however  great 

This  consideration  is  once  more  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  by  an  interesting 
"Hand-Book  of  English  Proverbs 
with  their  Equivalents  in  Italian," 
by  Professor  G.  Tricoml  (Catania:  Nlc- 
colo  Giannotta),  which  takes  as  a  mot- 
to a  quatrain  of  which  one  line  runs, 
"And  what  are  proverbs  but  the  .people'j 
voice?"  The  collection  embraces  near- 
ly twelve  hundred  examples,  Italian 
and  English,  In  parallel  columns.  Sev- 
eral typographical  English  errors  occur, 
but  we  must  not  be  exacting.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  and  compare  the 
modes  of  expression  in  the  two  lan- 
guages. Sometimes  one  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  other,  as  in  these  In- 


stances: "As  you  sow,  so  shall  you 
reap"— Come  farai  ooH  avrai;  "All's 
well  that  ends  weW'—Tutto  d  bene  ehe 
fierce  bene;  "Christmas  comes  but  once 
a  year"— yatole  viene  una  sola  volia 
Vanno;  "Custom  is  second  nature"— 
Cansuetudine  d  una  eecanda  natura.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  modes  of  ex- 
pression are  quite  diverse,  the  English 
being  in  such  cases  the  more  terse  and 
strenuous.  Our  proverb.  "A  cat  may 
look  at  a  King,"  is  in  Italian  Anche  un 
cane  guarda  un  oefooro,— l.e.,  a  dog  may 
look  at  a  Bishop.  "Well  begun  is  half 
done"  becomes  Chi  ben  comincia  d  aUa 
metd  deA'  ojMra,  or  "He  who  begins  well 
is  at  the  end  of  his  work."  The  very 
terse  "Forewarned  is  forearmed"  Is 
represented  in  Italian  by  Uomo  awieato, 
mezzo  ealv^  Uomo  avvertUo  mezzo 
munito,—**A  man  advised  is  half  safe. 
A  man  warned  is  half  secure." 

Interesting,  however,  as  is  the  com- 
parison between  the  stractural  expres- 
sion of  Italian  and  English  proverbs, 
our  design  is  rather  to  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  the  proverb  in  the  making 
of  literature.  For  that  the  proverb  is 
literature  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  is 
artistic  in  form,  it  is  a  concentrated  ex- 
pression of  worldly  wisdom  at  least 
and  very  often  of  profound  moral 
truth.  It  passes  current  everywhere,  it 
formulates  the  universal  ideas  common 
to  peasant  and  philosopher,  it  grows 
out  of  the  general  consciousness.  Above 
all,  it  suggests  to  us  that  that  iWhicfa 
endures  in  human  speech  and  writing 
is  the  happy  phrase  or  sentence  which 
aims  not  at  preclseness  of  details,  but 
at  precision  in  the  utterance  of  feeling, 
knowledge,  or  experience.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  in  our  own  dfey,  when 
that  terse,  epigrammatic  style  which 
was  all  but  universal  In  the  early  world 
is  no  more,  when  German  philosopher^ 
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take  a  hundred  pages    to    say    what 
Aristotle  said  In  three  lines,  many  ot 
the  phrases  which  stick  In  our  minds 
are  not  those  laboriously  polished  by 
our  leading  writers  but  rough  sayings 
coined    by    rough  people  on  Western 
prairies  or  in  mines,  or  on  solitary  hill* 
sides,  who  have  scarcely  ever  opened  a 
book  in  their  lives.     The  proverb  can 
never  be  the  outcome  of  culture.    The 
cultivated  man  is  afraid  of  committing 
himself,  his  mind  Is  as  artificial  as  his 
surroundings,  he  knows  so  much  to  be 
9ald  for  or  against  any  propoffltlon,  that 
he  dare  not  come  out  with  a  simple  na- 
tive truth  for  fear   it   should   be   dis- 
sected by  other  cultivated  people  as  a 
half-statement     Some  modem  writers, 
feehhg  themselves  thtls  cramped,  strive 
against  the  tendency  to  rob  language 
of  its  primal  freshness  and  crisp  qual- 
ity.   Browning  takes  flying  leaps  from 
ledge  to  ledge  of   word   and  epigram, 
leaving  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
task  of  filling  up  the  yawning  gaps.  Mr. 
Meredith  has,  in  the  same  quest  after  a 
lost  terseness,  produced  a  strange  lan- 
guage   of   his   own   which,    if   people 
would  be  candid,    would  be   found  to 
have  pleased  nobody.    Carlyle  had,  on 
the  other  hand,    the   real   trick.      His 
words,    like  Luther's,    were    "half-bat- 
tles;" we  can  never  forget  his  powerful 
phrasing,  his  biting  epigram.    But  that 
was    largely     because     Carlyle,     like 
Bums,  was  the  offspring   of    Scottish 
peasantry,  and  was  in  fact  a  peasant 
to  the  end  of  his  days.      He  had  the 
peasant's  primal  contact  with  realities, 
and  was  never  made  artificial  by  cul- 
ture, extensive  as   were   his   stores  of 
knowledge.    Of  a  very  different  person 
—Johnson— the  same  may  be  said,  al- 
though what  Oarlyle  gave  us  in  books, 
Johnson  has  bequeathed  to  us  in  con- 
versation.    Perhaps  the  Intimate  con- 
versation among  equals  who  have  noth- 
ing to  conceal  provides  the  best  form 
of  this  terse,  vigorous  epigram  or  cele- 
v\  '^ted  saying   of   which   we   are  now 


treating.     How    satisfactory    It  is  to 
"have  one*s  talk  out"  Tirith  those  wbo 
are  sufflci^itly   sympathetic  and  nlm- 
ble-wltted    to    divine     your    essential 
meaning!     And  what  a  source  of  em- 
peratlon  to  give  your  best  and  find  it 
misunderstood  by  some  doll  analyiiiig 
pedant    whose   imagrinatioii    is   so  In- 
effective that  you  "must  speak  by  tbe 
card."      We  complain  of  the  avera^ 
man,  but  there  must  after  all  be  a  good 
deal  in  him,  or  he  wonld  never  hxn 
melted  down  human  lancni&sre  into  pro- 
verbial philosophy.     For  the  one  thiof 
needed  both  in  the  making  and  under 
standing  of  proverbs  Is   the  power  to 
read  between  the  Unee  and  to  make  tbe 
imagination  help  out  that  which  is  not 
jitBted  in  terms  of  mathematical  acco- 
racy.     Proverbs,  like  jokes,   must  not 
1)e  explained;  you  understand  them  at 
once  or  not  at  all.    Their  power  is  not 
quantitative,   but  ethical,    human  and 
qualitative.    They  sum  up  for  us  cen-     .^ 
turies  of  experience,  bat  we  must  ac- 
cept their  meaning  in  a  large  and  fluid 
way. 

We    have    said    that    the  proverbial 
part  of  the  world's  literature  is  an  es- 
sential, and  perhaps  the  chief  part  of 
it  which  exercises  real  power.     But  it 
is  significant  that  the  consciously  creat- 
ing personalities  In  literature  have  ap- 
preciated fully  the  proverbial  wisdom 
of  their  land  or  race.    Perhi^>s  there  is 
no  great  author  of  whom  this  is  more 
true  than  Cervantes,  as  there  is  no  lit- 
erature so  full  of  proverbs  as  the  Span- 
ish.      In  Slgnor  Tricomi's  little  work 
many  footnotes  remind  us  how  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Tasso,  Tommaseo,  and  other 
Italian  writers  were  familiar  with  and 
were  indebted  to  this  literature  of  the 
common  people.      Horace   must  have 
transmitted  to  us  much  of  the  quick, 
eager  brilliant  talk  he  heard  while  wan- 
dering about  the  Forum;  Juvenal  cer- 
tainly did,  as  Slgnor  Tricoml's  notes 
show.      Shakespeare's  mind  was  filled 
with  proverbial  philosophy  which  stood 
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him  in  higher  stead  than  the  *'litUe 
Latin  and  less  Greek"  acquired  at  Strat- 
ford Grammar  SchooL  Bacon  is  debtor 
to  the  proverb,  and  so  is  Banyan.  And 
surely  it  was  a  happy  inspiration  to  in- 
clude the  'Proverbs  in  the  sacred 
Canon,  for  how  much  more  human  and 
even  helpful  they  make  the  Bible  feel 
to  many  simple  souls  who  cannot  real- 
ize Ezekiel's  sublime  vision  or  soar  to 
the  heights  of  the  Proem  of  the  Fourth 

TIm  Qptetator. 


Gospel!  For  the  proverb,  always  pro- 
foundly moral,  is  never  transcendental. 
Rooted  in  human  experience  among  the 
tangled  growth  of  mundane  life,  it 
keeps  us  close  to  the  facts  and  simple 
duties  of  this  world.  It  is  shrewd,  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  worldly  wisdcHU,  and 
sometimes  even  of  calculated  self-int^- 
est  But  it  is  ethical,  it  is  living,  and  it 
is'  human  literature,— possibly  the  liter- 
ature which  will  survive  best 
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Over  the  rolling  ocean's  rim. 

Away  below  the  liine. 

Where,  fathoms  deep,  the  ghoul-flsh  swim. 

And  the  tiger-shark,  grey,  gaunt  and  grim, 

Basks  with  the  pilots  nine, 
We  know  of  an  island,  you  and  U 
Like  a  gossamer  cloud  in  a  summer  sky, 
Where  the  dreams  of  faery  do  not  die. 

And  the  isle  is  yours  and  mine. 

Girt  with  a  strip  of  stiver  sand. 
And  a  filigree  fringe  of  brine. 
Is  a  land  where  the  virgin  lilies  stand. 
Like  a  choir  of  vestals,  hand  in  hand. 

Glad  all  hi  Jessamine; 
Where  the  roses  riot  o'er  pastures  broad. 
And  the  violets  cluster  on  scented  sward. 
And  the  kingly  bee  and  butterfly  lord 

Sit  throned  on  the  fragrant  Vine! 


Do  you  forget  the  Isle  of  Fays? 

You  were  a  princess  and  I  a  Knight; 

I  won  to  your  side  by  dangerous  ways 

And  kissed  your  eyes  till  you  woke  in  amaze 

To  the  dawn  of  a  new  delight 
Right  royal  were  you  on  your  canopied  throne, 
In  white  and  purple,  with  golden  zone. 
And  we  ruled  a  land  that  was  all  our  own 

The  space  of  a  summer  night 

Over  the  edge  of  the  outer  sea. 

Long  leagues  below  the  Line, 

Is  the  land  where  the  frightened  fairies  fiee. 

The  goal  of  our  dreamy  Odyssey, 
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A  land  that  is  yours  and  mine! 
An  island  mottled  with  green  and  gold* 
Ruled  by  a  princess  seven  years  old. 
And  warded  well  by  a  warrior  bold, 

A  Knight  of  summers  nine. 

U,  P.  Qibhtm, 


THE  FINGER  PRINTS  OF  CRIMEj 


What  is  the  origin  of  the  custom  by 
which  a  man  who  executes  an  in- 
denture touches  with  his  finger  the  red 
wafer  affixed  at  its  end,  and  declares 
that  he  delivers  the  document  "as  his 
act  and  deed?"  Such  a  practice  is 
buried  deep  in  the  past  of  English  law; 
perhaps  Professor  Maltland  can  ex- 
plain it;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  idea  of  using  the  print 
of  a  finger  as  a  test  of  identity  and 
authenticity  is  not  exclusively  modem. 
For  the  first  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
subject  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Francis 
Galton,  who  was  greatly  helped  to  his 
conclusions  by  the  materials  collected 
by  Sir  William  Hershel  in  his  experi- 
mental use  of  the  new  methods  in  parts 
of  Bengal.  Mr.  Galton*0  investigations 
established  the  all-important  fact  that 
the  details  of  the  ridges  forming  the 
pattern  on  any  particular  finger  per^iii 
in  the  case  of  a  given  individual  from 
infancy  to  extreme  old  age.  Another 
equally  important  fact— viz.,  that  no 
two  persons  have  precisely  the  same 
finger-markings— is  not  perhaps  capable 
of  strict  logical  proof  until  the  mystery 
of  individuality  is  more  fully  explained; 
but  every  fresh  impression  that  is  tak- 
en and  examined  adds  something  to  the 
cumulative  evidence,  and  the  objection 
that  no  universal  affirmative  is  estab- 
lished by  collecting  a  multitude  of  par- 
ticular negatives,  halB  in  this  instance 

*  ClMSlflCAtlon  and  Us«s  of  Flnffer  Prlntt.  By 
E.  R.  H«nr7.  C.8.I.  London :  George  Rontledge  A 
Sont. 


long  since  ceased  to  have  any  practictl 
weight 

These  two  conditions  of  variety  and 
persistence  having  been   shown  to  be 
fulfilled,  the  time  for  a  serious  trial  of 
the  new  method  was  come,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Henry  who,  as  Inspector-General 
of  Police  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  per- 
suaded   the   (Government   of   India  to 
adopt  his   system  of   Identiflcation  \sj 
finger  Impression.    The  success  of  tiie 
new  method  is  very  remarkable;  from 
the  Police  Department  It  is  spreading 
to    other  branches  of   public   activity 
where  identSAcation   is   a   requirement 
difficult  to  fulfiL    Thus,  State  pensiiW' 
ers  are  required  to  demonstrate  their 
right  to   draw    allowances    by  giving 
theh:  finger-prints;  documents  require 
this  simple  and  effective    countersign 
of  authenticity  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  public  registration;  the  opium 
cultivator  impresses  his  finger-mark  cm 
his  receipt  for  a  State  loan;  false  per- 
sonation   at    public    examinations    is 
checked  by  shnilar  means;  and  in  nu- 
merous other  cases  where  the  person 
named  in  a  document  must  be  identi- 
fied    with     certainty,      Mr.     Henry's 
methods  are  proying  equally  effective. 
Finally,  only  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Indian  Legislature  has  expressly  pro- 
vided that  their   codified    law   of  evi- 
dence should  be  so  amended  as  to  ad- 
mit without  question  the  testimony  of 
experts  skilled  in   the   deciphering  of 
finger-prints.      Of  the  practical  utility 
of  the  new  system,' Mr»  Henry's  book 
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contains  several  Interesting  illustra- 
tions. Thus,  the  Bengal  Courts  had 
before  them  in  1886  the  crime  of  mur- 
der and  robbery  practised  upon  a  tea- 
planter,  who  was  found  with  his  throat 
cut,  and  with  his  safe  and  despatch-box 
in  confusion  and  rifled  of  their  con- 
tents. Among  others,  an  ex-servant, 
whom  the  murdered  man  had  prose- 
cuted to  conviction  for  theft  some 
time  before,  was  suspected  of  the  out- 
rage, but  there  was  no  evidence  of  his 
presence  cm  the  spot  at  the  time  of  the 
crime.  The  unknown  murderer,  how- 
ever, in  ransacking  the  despatch-box, 
had  handled  an  almanack  it  contained, 
on  the  cover  of  which  were  two  faint 
brown  smudges.  These  were  photo- 
graphed and  found  to  be  prints  of  a 
human  thumb,  while  chemical  analysis 
showed  the  marks  to  have  been  made 
with  mammalian  blood.  The  thumb- 
prints were  compared  with  those  of 
flimilar  characteristics  filed  in  the  cen- 
tral office  of  the  Bengal  police  and  were 
found  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
suspected  ex-servant's  right  thumb  im- 
pression, taken  when  he  was  com- 
mitted for  the  term  of  imprisonment 
which  he  had  completed  shortly  before 
the  crime.  He  was  arrested  and  the 
chain  of  identification  was  then  further 
strengrthened  by  taking  another  impres- 
sion. Mr.  Henry  reproduces  the  three 
prints,  on  the  comparison  of  which  the 
prisoner  was  convicted,  together  with 
a  chart  indicating  the  "characteristics" 
common  to  all  three.  There  can  be  no 
more  perfect  example  of  mathematical 
exactitude  applied  to  legal  proof. 

No  one  can  examine  this  diagram 
without  thinking  of  the  ingenious  M. 
BertiUon.  If  we  compare  the  Indian 
plan  of  identification  by  finger-prints 
with  the  Bertillon  method  of  anthropom- 
etry, on  which  side  does  the  balance 
of  advantage  lie?  The  superiority  of 
Mr.  Henry's  system  seems  indisputable. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  infinitely  simpler; 
the  only  instruments  needed  are  a  piece 


of  tin,  some  printer's  ink,  and  a  roller 
to  roll  the  latter  on  the  former.  Any 
one,  even  a  native  police  officer,  can 
take  legible  finger  prints,  whereas 
anthropometry  requires  special  training 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  decimal  scale. 
Bven  supposing  M.  BertiUon's  instru- 
ments are  available  in  the  hands  of 
persons  comi)etent  to  use  them,  there  is 
still  the  further  objection  that  the 
whole  method  is  over-elaborate,  and 
Involves  many  independent  chances  of 
error.  Bither  system  can  be  so  indexed 
as  to  make  searching  a  reasonably 
rapid  operation.  But  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage which  Mr.  Henry  can  claim 
over  M.  Bertillon  is  this:  a  finger-print 
is  an  actual  human  document,  the  exact 
negative  of  an  original,  incapable  of 
error  so  far  as  the  record  itself  Is  con- 
cerned. Hence,  though  a  mistake  may 
be  made  in  counting  the  number  of 
ridges,  such  mistake  can  be  corrected, 
even  after  the  owner  of  the  finger  has 
disappeared,  by  recounting.  But,  un- 
der the  Bertillon  system  of  measure- 
ments, once  a  mistake  is  made  it  can- 
not afterwards  be  discovered  or  reme- 
died without  remeasurement  of  the  in- 
dividual who  has  vanished.  Not  only 
may  the  reading  of  the  record  be 
wrong,  but  the  record  itself  may  be  de- 
fective, in  which  case  no  amount  of 
care  can  provide  a  remedy.  For  these 
reasons  Mr.  Henry  seems  fully  Justi- 
fied in  urging  that  the  Indian  Oovem- 
ment  was  well  advised  to  desert  anthro- 
pometry for  finger-prints. 

In  England,  of  course,' the  police  have 
no  knowledge  of  either  system.  The 
Investigation  Department  keeps  a 
photograph  and  a  description  of  every 
criminal,  and  that  is  all.  The  wont  of 
it  is  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  we  can  never  know  how  ludicrous- 
ly unsatisfactory  such  a  clumsy  record 
must  be,  for  no  one  can  tell  how  often 
it  happens  that  a  prisoner  who  Is  really 
an  old  offender  Is  treated  as  a  novice 
in  crime.    But  one  day  even  England 
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will  want  something  more  scientific 
than  a  villainoas  photograph,  accom- 
panied by  such  words  of  wisdom  as 
''whiskers  sandy;  no  marks."  And 
when  that  day  at  length  comes,  Mr. 
Henry's  monograph  will  become  a  text- 
book for  beginners.  In  the  meantime, 
many  others  beside  the  professed 
criminologist  will  find  Mr.  Henry's 
charts  a  fascinating  study,  and  will 
search  their  own  finger  tips  to  find 
whether  they   exhibit  Arches,   Loops, 
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Whorls,  Central  Pockets,  Lateral 
Pockets,  Twined  Loops,  or  Accidentals. 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
criminal  mind  tends  to  be  associated 
with  any  particular  type,  and  whether 
any  signs  of  heredity  in  finger-patterns 
have  yet  been  discovered;  but  the 
science  is  still  so  little  emerged  from 
the  period  of  experiment  that  as  yet 
it  has  not  even  been  given  a  name. 
Some  people,  perhaps,  wonld  call  it 
Dactylotypography. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELr. 


The  six-shilling  novel  has  now  existed 
riotously  for  some  ten  years,  and,  to 
tiie  casual  observer,  its  position  would 
seem  to  be  assured,  impregnable.  Yet 
the  real  fact  is  that  those  most  con- 
cerned are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
it  A  publisher  whose  reputation  for 
successful  fiction  is  second  to  none  in 
London  said  the  other  day  that  he  was 
ready  to  try  any  experiment  for  a 
change,  even  to  the  length  of  issuing 
novels  at  thirty-one-and-six;  and  he 
was  not  talking  facetiously.  A  famous 
authors'  agent,  commenting  on  this  de- 
spairing remark,  said  that  novels  might 
be  issued  at  thirty-one-and-sIx  or  at 
half-a-crown,  but  that,  in  any  event, 
the  six-shilling  price  was  bound  to  be 
altered.  A  leading  West  End  publisher, 
to  whom  we  mentioned  the  matter, 
said,  with  the  utmost  calmness:  "I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  as  re- 
gards many  novels,  to  return  to  the 
thirty-one-and-six  figure."  "But  sure- 
ly," we  urged,  "such  a  change  would 
destroy  your  business  in  novels  so  is- 
sued." "It  would,"  he  said;  "and  I 
should  be  delighted  to  have  my  busi- 
ness in  certain  novels  destroyed  ab- 
solutely. You  must  understand,"  he 
added,  "that  no  one  has  any  fault  to 


find  with  the  present  price  of  novels 
which  sell  welL  It  is  the  work  of  the 
new  author,  and  of  the  author  with  a 
reputation  but  no  circulation,  that 
causes  the  trouble  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion. Such  work,  take  it  all  round,  re- 
sults in  a  loss  to  the  seller." 

Here  undoubtedly  was  truth.  A  sue^ 
cessful  novel  is  satisfactory,  whatever 
its  price;  and,  therefore.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory at  six  timings.  The  bookseller 
makes  his  fouri>ence  out  of  it,  and  it 
does  not  stick  on  his  shelves.  What 
the  puMisher  makes  out  of  It  is  known 
only  to  the  publisher;  bot  that  he 
makes  something  considerable  is 
proved  by.  the  extraordinary  com- 
petition among  publishers  for  suc- 
cessful and  partially  successful  au- 
thors. Any  one  acquainted  with  the 
arcaniim  of  a  publisher's  ofllce.  and  es- 
pecially any  publisher's  literary  ad- 
viser, knows  the  ravenous  appetite  of 
publishers  for  successful  authors.  Let 
a  man  write  a  novel  which  sells  only 
two  thousand  cc^les,  and  he  will  find 
half-a-dozen  firms  anxious  to  accept  an 
risks  and  pay  him  from  £75  to  £100  on 
account  of  royalties  upon  delivery  of 
the  MS.  of  his  next  novel.  Even  if  a 
novel  sells  but  a  thousand  copies,  tins 
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clearing  its  first  edition,  the  author 
may  in  future  choose  his  publisher 
from  several,  and  obtain  from  £S0  to 
£50  in  advance  on  his  next  MS. 

It  is  the  new  authw  who  fails  to 
make  a  hit  that  is  the  cause  of  tears. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  publisher 
expects  to  lose  on  a  first  book,  and  he 
is  not  disappointed.  He  prints,  say, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and 
sells  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred. 
If  he  sells  five  hundred  he  considers 
himself  well  out  of  the  affair.  As  for 
the  author,  his  receipts  vary  from  nil 
up  to  £10— and  this  for  something  upon 
which  he  has  probably  lavished  a 
year's  labor.  The  worst  is  that  the 
sales  of  first  books  are  steadily  decreas- 
ing; they  are  from  thirty  to  forty  per 
cent,  less  to-day  than  they  were  six 
years  ago.  And  so  there  is  naturally 
disgust.  The  author  is  disgusted  be- 
cause his  reward  is  so  absurdly  trifling; 
the  publisher  is  disgusted  because  he  is 
often  at  an  actual  monetary  loss;  and 
the  bocAseller  is  disgusted  because  he 
finds  his  shop  encumbered  with  dead 
stock.  The  question  may  be  asked: 
"Why  are  mediocre  novels  produced  at 
all?  No  one  wants  them."  But  some- 
one does  want  them.  The  author 
wants  them,  and  the  author  will  have 
them.  It  was  assumed  ten  years  ago 
that  the  atx^tion  of  the  three-volume 
novel  would  mean  the  abolition  of  the 
mediocre  new  writer.  But  how  blind 
an  assumption!  Tou  cannot  change 
nature  by  an  edict  of  the  libraries. 
Mediocrity  is  Immortal;  nothing  can 
scotch  it  Instead  of  being  annihilated 
the  mediocre  new  writer  is  more  nu- 
merous than  ever.  "But,"  you  say,  "why 
does  the  publisher  publish  the  fel- 
low's stuff  and  why  does  the  bookseller 
buy  it?"  Simply  because  hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast,  and  be- 
cause the  supply  of  non-mediocre  au- 
thors is  unequal  to  the  demand.  The 
publisher  is  very  human,  and  the  l)Ook- 
seller  scarcely  less  so.    Every  sparrow 


that  lights  on  their  wlndow-siU  may 
prove  to  be  the  Arabian  bird;  and  after 
the  bitterness  of  a  thousand  disap- 
pointments they  hope  on,  hope  on,  with 
a  sublime  and  miraculous  fortitude. 

In  the  meantime  the  condition  of 
affairs  has  distinctly  worsened  for 
author  and  publisher,  and,  perhaps, 
also  for  the  bookseller.  Who,  then,  has 
profited,  since  the  public  certainly 
reads  more  than  ever?  It  is  the  libraries 
which  have  profited.  They  buy  for 
four  shillings  that  for  which  they  for- 
merly paid  fifteen,  but  one  does  not 
perceive  that  they  have  reduced  their 
subscription-rates.  Silently  but  steadily 
money  has  been  diverted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  publishers  and  authors 
to  the  pockets  of  the  libraries.  In  the 
old  days  nearly  every  three-volume 
novel  cleared  its  expenses,  and  a  new 
author  could  be  fairly  sure  of  a  reason- 
able emolument  A  number  of  blame- 
lessly inane  writers  existed  in  comfort 
upon  their  modest  share  of  so  many 
thirty-one-and-sixpences.  Then  the  fiat 
went  forth,  and  without  a  cry  these 
unfortunate  persons  sank  beneath  the 
waves  of  reform.  That  was  nothing— 
at  least  it  was  nothing  to  literature. 
But  it  was  not  all.  The  public  buy  more 
novels  now  than  they  did,  but  the  im- 
provement in  this  respect  has  not  by 
any  means  been  sufllcient  to  atone  for 
that  tremendous  leakage  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  libraries.  Now,  as  then, 
the  average  reader  gets  his  novels 
from  the  library,  and  not  from  the 
bookseller.  And  the  libraries  pursue 
their  gcrfden  path,  purchasing  as  many, 
or  as  few,  of  a  novel  at  six  shillings  as 
they  did  of  a  novel  at  thirty-one-and- 
slx.  The  successful,  the  meritorioua 
writers  have  suffered  to  some  extent, 
and,  as  for  the  rest  they  have  suffered 
enormously. 

It  is  useless  to  blame  the  libraries. 
The  libraries  occupy  an  empyrean  in 
which  remonstrances  cannot  be  heard. 
There  are  two  remedies,  and  it  is  these 
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remedies  which  the  pabllshing  world 
is  now  thoughtfully  pondering.  The 
first  is  to  Increase  the  price  of  specula- 
tive novels,  and  to  rely  for  support 
wholly  on  the  libraries  instead  of  part^ 
ly  on  the  libraries  and  partly  on  the 
booksellers.  The  objection  to  such  a 
course  is  that  the  libraries  would  prob- 
ably decline  to  sanction  it  Why,  in- 
deed, as  commercial  concerns  should 
they  sanction  it  except  under  compul- 
sion? And  who  would  apply  the  com- 
pulsive force?  The  second  remedy  is 
to  decrease  the  price  of  speculative 
novels.  Now  the  three-and-sixpenny 
novel  has  been  tried  and  has  proved  a 
failure;  but  the  half-crown  novel,  the 
shilling  novel,  have  yet  to  go  through 
an  exhaustive  test  Decidedly  there  are 
signs  that  the  half-crown  novel  is  com- 
ing into  fashion.  Mr.  John  Murray  be- 
gan a  new  half-crown  series  only  last 
week,  and  it  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Heinemann  will  shortly  renew  his  ac- 
tivity in  this  direction.    The  object  of 
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cheapening  the  speculative  novel  is 
twofold— first  to  popularize  it,  and  sec- 
ond to  reduce  the  pecuniary  risks  at- 
tached to  it  If  you  print  on  thinner 
paper,  and  use  a  flimsier  binding, 
spendhig  £60  instead  of  £100  on  an  edi- 
tion at  a  smaller  price  per  copy,  yoa 
will  naturally  stand  to  lose  pn^KHrtion- 
ately  less  on  dead  stock.  And  it  is  the 
risk  of  loss,  not  the  hope  of  gain, 
which  chiefly  affects  the  publisher  of 
a  first  book.  As  for  the  new  author, 
the  new  author  must  openly  reconcile 
himself  to  writing  his  first  book  for 
naught  He  must  not  even  pretend 
that  the  thing  will  be  remunerative.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  on  aH 
hands  that  a  first  book  can  only  pay 
when  a  miracle  happens.  On  such  an 
understanding  the  new  author  may 
start  fair— without  illusions.  After  all 
a  first  book  is  a  mercantile  experiment, 
and  it  is  only  proper  that  the  exp^i- 
ment  should  involve  the  least  possible 
risk. 
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In  youth,  when  idle  hearts  to  love  inclined 

Flit  on  from  flower  to  flower,  love  passed  me  by; 
This  one  the  senses  charmed,  but  not  the  mind; 

Thai  one  the  Judgment  pleased,  but  not  the  eye. 
So  seeming  inward  cold  and  outward  billed, 

I  lived,  love's  baffled  votary.  Swif^t  would  fly 
The  dream  I  clasped  at;  tiU  I  left  behind 

Fair  youth,  and  thought,  sweet  love  nnfound,  to  die. 
But  now  when  love  has  found  me,  'tis  too  late; 

As  stars  at  dawn  love  yields  to  nobler  fire; 
Lo,  honor  calls,  the  summoner  of  fUte; 

Dead  in  Its  ashes  lies  extinct  desire. 
Sound  trumpets,  sound!    Blow  bugle's  maddening  breath! 
Child,  we  have  loved  too  late.  Farewell!  my  bride  is  Death. 

Arthur  Qray  Butler, 
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When  the  gray  November  weather 
came,  and  hung  Its  soft  dark  clouds 
low  and  unbroken  over  the  brown  of 
the  ploughed  fields  and  the  vivid  emer- 
ald of  the  stretches  of  winter  com,  the 
heavy  stillness  weighed  my  heart 
down  to  a  forlorn  yearning  after 
the  pleasant  things  of  childhood, 
the  petting,  the  comforting,  the 
warming  faith  In  the  unfailing 
wisdom  of  elders.  A  great  need  of 
something  to  lean  on,  and  a  great 
weariness  of  independence  and  respon- 
sibility took  possession  of  my  soul;  and 
looking  round  for  support  and  comfort 
In  that  transitory  mood,  the  emptiness 
of  the  present  and  the  blankness  of  the 
future  sent  me  back  to  the  past  with 
all  Its  ghosts.  Why  should  I  not  go  and 
see  the  place  where  I  was  bom,  and 
where  I  lived  so  long;  the  place  where 
I  was  so  magnificently  happy,  so  ex- 
quisitely wretched,  so  close  to  heaven, 
80  near  to  hell,  always  either  up  on  a 
cloud  of  glory,  or  down  in  the  depths 
with  the  waters  of  despair  closing  over 
my  head?  Cousins  live  in  It  now,  dis- 
tant cousins,  loved  with  the  exact 
measure  of  love  usually  bestowed  on 
cousins  who  reign'  in  one's  stead;  cous- 
ins of  practical  views  who  have  dug 
up  the  flower-beds  and  planted   cab- 


bages where  roM^  grew;  and  though 
through  all  the  years  since  my  father's 
death  I  have  held  my  head  so  high  that 
it  hurt,  and  loftily  refused  to  listen  to 
their  repeated  suggestions  that  I 
should  revisit  my  old  home,  something 
in  the  sad  llstlessness  of  the  November 
days  sent  my  spirit  back  to  old  times 
with  a  persistency  that  would  not  be 
set  aside,  and  I  woke  from  my  musings 
surprised  to  find  myself  sick  with  long- 
ing. 

It  is  foolish  but  natural  to  quarrel 
with  one's  cousins,  and  especially  fool- 
ish and  natural  when  they  have  done 
nothing,  and  are  mere  victims  of 
chance.  Is  It  their  fault  that  my  not 
being  a  boy  placed  the 'shoes  I  should 
otherwise  have  stepped  Into  at  their 
disposal?  I  know  it  Is  not;  but  their 
blamelessness  does  not  make  me  love 
them  more.  "Noch  ein  dummes  Frauen- 
eimmerr  cried  my  father,  on  my  ar- 
rival into  the  world— he  had  three  of 
them  already,  and  I  was  his  last  hope 
—and  a  dummea  Frauenzimmer  I  have 
remained  ever  since;  and  that  is  why 
for  years  I  would  have  no  dealings 
with  the  cousins  in  possession,  and  that 
is  why,  the  other  day,  overcome  by  the 
tender  Infiuence  of  the  weather,  the 
purely    sentimental     longing   to    JoUi 
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hands  again  with  my  childhood  was 
enough  to  send  all  my  pride  to  the 
winds,  and  to  start  me  off  withoat 
warning  and  without  invitation  on  my 
pilgrimage. 

I  have  always  had  a  liking  for  pil- 
grimages, and  if   I   had   lived   in   the 
Middle  Ages  would  have  spent  most  of 
my  time  on  the  way  to  Rome.      The 
pilgrims,    leaving    all    their    cares    at 
home,  the  anxieties  of  their  riches  or 
their  debts,  the  wife  that  worried  and 
the  children  that  disturbed,  took  only 
their  sins  with  them,  and,  turning  their 
backs  on  their  obligations,  set  out  with 
that  sole  burden,  and  perhaps  a  cheer- 
ful  heart      How   cheerful   my   heart 
would  have  been,   starting  on   a  fine 
morning,  with  the  s^iell  of  the  spring 
in  my  nostrils,  fortified  by  the  approv- 
al of  those  left  behind,  accompanied 
by  the  pious  blessings  of  my  family, 
with  every  step  getting  farther  from 
(the  suffocation  of  daily  duties,  out  into 
the  wide  fresh  world,  out  into  the  glori- 
ous free  world,  so  poor,  so  penitent, 
and  so  happy!    My  dream,  even  now, 
is  to  walk  for  weeks  with  some  friend 
that  I  love,  leisurely  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  with  no  route  arranged 
and  no  object  In  view,  with  liberty  to 
go  on  all  day  or  to  linger  all  day,  as 
we  choose;  but  the  question  of  luggage, 
unknown  to  the  simple  pilgrim,  is  one 
of  the  rocks  on  which  my  plans  have 
been  shipwrecked,  and  the  other  Is  the 
certain  censure  of  relatives,  who,  not 
fond  of  walking  themselves,  and  hav- 
ing no  taste  for  noonday  naps  under 
hedges,  would  be  sure  to  paralyze  my 
plans  before  they  had  grown  to  matu- 
rity by  the  honest  horror  of  their  cry, 
"How  very  unpleasant  if  you  were  to 
meet  anyone  you   know!"      The  rela- 
tive of  five  hundred  years  back  would 
simply  have  said,  "How  holy." 

My  father  had  the  same  liking  for 
pilgrimages— indeed,  it  is  evident  that 
I  have  it  from  him— ^nd  he  encouraged 
it  in  me  when  I  was  little,  taking  me 


with  him  on    his    pious    Joameys   to 
places  he  had  lived  in  as  a  boy.    Often 
have  we  been  together  Xx>  the  school  he 
was    at    in   Brandenburg,   and   ^)ent 
pleasant  days  wanderinsr  about  the  old 
town  on  the  edge  of  one  of  those  lakes 
that  lie  in  a  chain  in  that  wide  green 
plain;  and  often  have  we  been  in  Pots- 
dam, where  he  was  quartered  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, the  Potsdam  pilgrimage  includ- 
ing hours  in  the  woods  around  and  in 
the  gardens  of   Sans   Souci,    with  the 
second  volume  of  Carlyle's  "Frederick" 
under  my  father's  arm;  and  often  did 
we  spend  long  summer    days    at   the 
house  in  the  Mark,  at  the  head  of  the 
same  blue  chain  of  lakes,  where  his 
mother  spent    her    young:    years,  and 
where,  though  it  belonged  to  cousins, 
like  everything  else   that    was    worth 
having,  we  could  wander  aboat  as  we 
chose,  for  it  was  empty,  and  sit  in  the 
deep  windows  of   rooms    where  there 
was  no   furniture,   and     the    painted 
Venuses  and  Cupids  on  the  ceiling  still 
smiled  irrelevantly  and  stretched  their 
futile  wreaths  above  the  emptiness  be- 
neath.   And  while  we  sat  and  rested, 
my  father  told  me,  as  my  grandmother 
had  a  hundred  times  told  him,  all  that 
had  happened  in  those   rooms   in  the 
far-off  days  when  people   danced  and 
sang  and  laughed  through  life^  and  no- 
body seemed  ever  to  be  old  or  sorry. 

Th^re  was,  and  still  is,  an  inn  wlthhi 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  great  iron  gates, 
with  two  very  old  lime  trees  in  front 
of  it,  where  we  used  to  lonch  on  our 
arrival  at  a  little  table  spread  with  a 
red  and  blue  check  cloth,  the  lime 
blossoms  dropping  into  our  soap,  and 
the  bees  humming  in  the  scented 
shadows  overhead.  I  have  a  pictoie  of 
the  house  by  my  side  as  I  write,  done 
from  the  lake  in  old  times,  with  a  boat 
full  of  ladles  in  hoops  and  powder  la 
the  foreground,  and  a  youth  playing  a 
guitar.  The  pilgrimages  to  this  place 
were  those  I  loved  the  best 
But  the  stories  my   father  told  me, 
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sometimes  odd  enough  stories  to  tell  a 
little  girl,  as  we  wandered  abont  the 
echoing  rooms,  or  hanip  over  the  stone 
balustrade  and  fed  the  flshea  in  the 
lake,  or  picked  the  pale  dog-roses  in 
the  hedges,  or  lay  in  the  boat  in  a  shady 
reed-grown  bay  while  he  smoked  to 
keep  the  mosquitoes  off,  were  after  all 
only  traditions,  imparted  to  me  in  small 
doses  from  time  to  time,  when  his 
earnest  desire  not  to  raise  his  remarks 
above  the  level  of  dulness  supposed  to 
be  wholesome  for  Backfl^cke  was  neu- 
tralized by  an  impulse  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  somebody  who  would 
laugh;  whereas  the  place  I  was  bound 
for  on  my  latest  pilgrimage  was  filled 
with  living,  first-hand  memories  of  all 
the  enchanted  years  that  lie  between 
two  and  eighteen.  How  enchanted 
those  years  are,  is  made  more  and  more 
clear  to  me  the  older  I  grow.  There 
has  been  nothing  in  the  least  like  them 
since;  and  though  I  have  forgotten 
most  of  what  happened  six  months  ago» 
every  Incident,  almost  every  day,  of 
those  wonderful  long  years  Is  perfectly 
distinct  in  my  memory. 

■But  I  had  been  stiffnecked,  proud,  un- 
pleasant, altogether  cousinly  in  my  be- 
havior towards  the  people  in  posses- 
sion. The  invitations  to  revisit  the  old 
home  had  ceased.  The  cousins  had 
grown  tired  of  refusals,  and  had  left 
me  alone.  I  did  not  even  know  who 
lived  in  it  now,  it  was  so  long  since  I 
had  had  any  news.  For  two  days  I 
fought  against  the  strong  desire  to  go 
there  that  had  suddenly  seized  me,  and 
assured  myself  that  I  would  not  go, 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  go,  undig- 
nified, sentimental  and  silly;  that  I  did 
not  know  them  and  would  be  in  an 
awkward  position,  and  that  I  was  old 
enough  to  know  better.  But  who  can 
foretell  from  one  hour  to  the  next  what 
a  woman  will  do?  And  when  does  she 
ever  know  better?  On  the  third  morn- 
ing I  set  out  as  hopefully  as  though  it 
were  the   most   natural   thing   In   the 


world  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon  hith- 
erto consistently  neglected  cousins,  and 
expect  to  be  received  by  them  with 
open  arms. 

It  was  a  complicated  journey,  and 
lasted  several  hours.  During  the  first 
part,  when  it  was  still  dark,  I  glowed 
with  enthusiasm,  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  with  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  so  soon  seeing  the  loved  place  again; 
and  thought  with  wonder  of  the  long 
years  I  had  allowed  to  pass  since  last 
I  was  there.  Of  what  I  should  say  to 
the  cousins,  and  of  how  I  should  intro- 
duce myself  into  their  midst,  I  did  not 
think  at  all;  the  pilgrim  spirit  was 
upon  me,  the  unpractical  spirit  that 
takes  no  thought  for  anything,  but  sim- 
ply wanders  along  enjoying  its  own 
emotions.  It  was  a  quiet,  sad  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  a  thick  mist.  By 
the  time  I  was  in  the  little  train  on  the 
light  railway  that  passed  through  the 
village  nearest  my  old  home,  I  had  got 
over  my  >first  enthusiasm,  and  had  en- 
tered the  stage  of  critically  examining 
the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  the 
last  ten  years.  It  was  so  misty  that  I 
could  see  nothing  of  the  familiar  coun- 
try from  the  carriage  windows,  only 
the  ghosts  of  pines  in  the  front  row  of 
the  forests;  but  the  railway  itself  was 
a  new  departure,  unknown  In  our  day, 
when  we  used  to  drive  over  ten  miles 
of  deep,  sandy  forest  roads  to  and  from 
the  station,  and  although  most  people 
would  have  called  it  an  evident  and 
great  improvement,  it  was  an  innova- 
tion due,  no  doubt,  to  the  zeal  and  en- 
ergy of  the  reigning  cousin;  and  who 
was  he.  thought  I.  that  he  should  re- 
quire more  conveniences  than  my  fa- 
ther had  found  needful?  It  was  no  use 
my  telling  myself  that  in  my  father's 
time  the  era  of  light  railways  had  not 
dawned,  and  that  if  it  had,  we  should 
have  done  our  utmost  to  secure  one; 
the  thought  of  my  cousin  stepping  Into 
my  shoes,  and  then  altering  them,  was 
odious   to   me.     By   the   time   I    was 
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walking  up  the  hill  from  the  station  I 
had  got  over  this  feeling  too,  and  had 
entered  a  third  stage  of  wondering  un- 
easily what  in  the  world  I  should  do 
next  Where  was  the  intrepid  oourage 
with  which  I  had  started?  At  the  top 
of  the  (first  hill  I  sat  down  to  consider 
this  question  in  detail,  for  I  was  very 
near  the  house  now,  and  felt  I  wanted 
time.  Where,  indeed,  was  the  courage 
<UQd  Joy  of  the  morning?  It  had  van- 
ished so  completely  that  I  could  only 
suppose  that  it  must  be  lunch  time,  the 
observations  of  years  having  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  higher  sentiments 
and  virtues  fiy  affrighted  on  the  ap- 
proach of  lunch,  and  none  fly  quicker 
than  courage.  So  I  ate  the  lunch  I  had 
brought  with  me,  hoping  that  it  was 
what  I  wanted;  but  it  was  chilly,  made 
up  of  sandwiches  and  pears,  and  It  had 
to  be  eaten  under  a  tree  at  the  edge  of 
a  field;  and  it  was  November,  and  the 
mkst  was  thicker  than  ever  and  very 
wet— the  grass  was  wet  with  it,  the 
gaunt  tree  was  wet  with  it,  I  was  wet 
with  it,  and  the  sandwiches  were  wet 
with  It.  Nobody's  spirits  can  keep  up 
under  such  conditions;  and  as  I  ate  the 
soaked  sandwiches  I  deplored  the  head- 
long courage  more  with  each  mouthful 
that  had  torn  me  from  a  warm,  dry 
'home  where  I  was  appreciated,  and  had 
brought  me  first  to  the  damp  tree  in 
the  damp  field,  and,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished my  lunch  and  dessert  of  cold 
pears,  was  going  to  drag  me  into  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  unprepared  and 
astonished  cousins.  Vast  sheep  loomed 
through  the  mist  a  few  yards  off.  The 
sheep-dog  kept  up  a  perpetual,  irrita- 
ting yap.  In  the  fog  I  could  hardly 
tell  where  I  was,  though  I  knew  I 
must  have  played  there  a  hundred 
times  as  a  child.  After  the  fashion  of 
woman  directly  she  Is  not  perfectly 
warm  and  perfectly  comfortable,  I  be- 
gan to  consider  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man life,  and  to  shake  my  head  in 
gloomy  approval  as  lugubrious  lines  of 


pessimistic  poetry  suggested  themselves 
to  my  mind. 

Now,  it  is  clearly  a  desirable  plan,  if 
you  want  to  do  anything^,  to  do  it  in 
the  way  consecrated  by  custom,  more 
especially  if  you  are  a  woman.      The 
rattle  of  a  carriage  along  the  road  Just 
behind  me,  and  the  fact  that  I  started 
and  turned   suddenly    bat,    drove  this 
truth  home  to  my  soul.     The  mist  hid 
me,  and  the  carriage,  no  doubt  full  <tf 
cousins,  drove  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
house;  but  what  an  absurd  position  I 
was  in!    Suppose  the  kindly  mist  had 
lifted  and  revealed  me  lunching  in  the 
wet  on  their  property,  the  cousin  of  the 
short  and  lofty  letters,  the  unangcAehmi 
Elisabeth!       ''Die     war      doch     immer 
verdreht"  I  could  imagine  them  hastily 
muttering  to  each  other,  before  advan- 
cing decked  with  welcoming^  smiles.  It 
gave  me  a  great  shock,  this  narrow  es- 
cape, and  I  got  on  to  my  feet  quickly, 
and  burying  the  remains  of  my  lunch 
under  the  gigantic  nM)lehill  on  which  I 
had  been  sitting,  asked  myself  nervous- 
ly what  I  proposed  to  do  next.  Should  I 
walk  back  to  the  village,  go  to  the  Oast- 
hoff  write  a  letter  craving  permission 
to  call  on  my  cousins  and  wait  there  till 
an  answer  came?    It  would  be  a  dis- 
creet and  sober  course  to  pursue;  the 
next  best  thing  to  having:  written  be- 
fore leaving  home.  But  the  Oasthof  of  & 
North   German   village   Is   a   dreadful 
place,  and  the  remembrance  of  one  in 
which  I  had  taken  refuge  once  from  a 
thunderstorm  was   still    so    vivid  that 
nature   Itself    cried   out   against    this 
plan.  The  mist,  if  anything,  was  grow- 
ing denser.  I  knew  every  i>ath  and  gate 
in  the  place.      What  if  I  gave  up  all 
hope  of   seeing    the   house,    and  went 
through  the  little  door  in  the  wall  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  confined 
myself  for  this  once  to  that?    In  such 
weather  I  would    be    able    to  wander 
round  as  I  pleased,  without  the  least 
risk  of  being  seen  by  or  meeting  any 
cousins,  and  it  was  after  all  the  garden 
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that  lay  nearest  my  heart.  What  a  de- 
light it  would  be  to  creep  into  it  un- 
observed, and  revisit  all  the  corners  I 
so  well  remembered,  and  slip  out  again 
and  get  away  safely  without  any  need 
of  explanations,  assurances,  protesta- 
tions, displays  of  affection;  without  any 
need,  in  a  word,  of  that  exhausting 
form  of  conversation,  so  dear  to  rela- 
tions, known  as  Redensarten! 

The  mist  tempted  me.  I  think  if  it 
had  been  a  fine  day  I  would  have  gone 
soberly  to  the  Oasthof  and  written  the 
conciliatory  letter;  but  the  temptation 
was  too  great,  it  was  altogether  irre- 
sistible, and  in  ten  minutes  I  had  found 
the  gate,  opened  it  with  some  difficulty, 
and  was  standing  with  a  beating  heart 
in  the  garden  of  my  childhood. 

Now  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever 
again  feel  thrills  of  the  same  potency 
as  those  that  ran  through  me  at  that 
moment     First  of  all  I  was  trespass- 
ing, which    is    in  itself    thrilling;  but 
how  much  more  thrilling  when  you  are 
trespassing  on  what  might  just  as  well 
have  been  your  own  ground,  on  what  ac- 
tually was  for  years  your  own  ground, 
and  when  you  are  in  deadly  peril  of 
seeing  the  rightful  owners,  whom  you 
have  never  met.  but  with  whom  you 
have    quarrelled,    appear    round     the 
corner,  and  of  hearing    them    remark 
with  an   enquiring   and    awful   polite- 
ness "I  do  not  think  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure—?" Then  the  place  was  unchanged. 
I  was  standing  in  the  same  mysterious 
tangle  of  damp  lltle  paths  that  had  al- 
ways been  Just  there;  they  curled  away 
on  either  side  among  the  shmbs,  with 
the  brown  tracks  of  recent  footsteps  in 
the  centre  of  their  green  stains.  Just  as 
they  did  in  my  day.      The  overgrown 
lilac  bushes  still  met  above  my  head. 
The  moisture  dripped  from    the    same 
ledge   in    the  wall    on    to   the  sodden 
leaves  beneath,    as   it  had    done    all 
through  the  afternoons  of  all  those  past 
Novembers.     This  was  the  place,  this 
damp  and  gloomy  tangle,  that  had  spe- 


cially belonged  to  me.  Nobody  ever 
came  to  it,  for  in  winter  it  was  too 
dreary,  and  in  summer  so  full  of  mos- 
quitoes that  only  a  Backfisch  indifferent 
to  spots  could  have  borne  it  But  it 
was  a  place  where  I  could  play  unob- 
served, and  where  I  could  walk  up  and 
down  uninterrupted  for  hours,  building 
castles  in  the  air.  There  was  an  un- 
wholesome little  arbor  in  one  dark 
corner,  much  frequented  by  the  larger 
black  slug,  where  I  used  to  pass  glori- 
ous afternoons  making  plans.  I  was 
forever  making  plans,  and  if  nothln^^ 
came  of  them,  what  did  it  matter?  The 
mere  making  had  been  a  Joy.  To  me 
this  out-of-the-way  comer  was  always 
a  wonderful  and  a  mysterious  place, 
where  my  castles  in  the  air  stood  close 
together  in  radiant  rows,  and  where 
the  strangest  and  most  splendid  ad- 
ventures befell  me;  for  the  hours  I 
passed  in  it  and  the  people  I  met  in  it 
were  all  enchanted. 

Standing  there  and    looking    round 
with  happy  eyes,  I  forgot  the  existence 
of  the  cousins.    I  could  have  cried  for 
Joy  at  being  there  again.     It  was  the 
home  of    my    fathers,  the    home   that 
would  have  been  mine  if  I  had  been 
a  boy,  the  home  that  was  mine  now  by 
a   thousand    tender    and    happy   and 
miserable   associations,   of   Fhlch   the 
people  In  possession  could  not  dream. 
They  were  tenants,  but    it    was    my 
home.    I   threw   my   arms   round   the 
trunk    of   a  very    wet    fir  tree,  every 
branch  of  which  I  remembered,  for  had 
I  not   climbed   it  and   fallen   from  it, 
and  torn  and  bruised  myself  on  It  un- 
accountable numbers  of  times?  and  I 
gave  it  such  a  hearty  kiss  that  my  nose 
and  chin  were  smudged  into  one  green 
stain,  and  still  I  did  not  care.       Far 
from  caring.  It  filled  me  with  a  reck- 
less, Backfisch  pleasure  in  being  dirty, 
a  delicious  feeling  that  I  had  not  had 
for  years.    Alice  In  Wonderland,  after 
she  had    drunk    the    contents   of    the 
magic  bottle,    could   not   have   grown 
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smaller  more  suddenly  than  I  grew 
yoanger  the  moment  I  passed  through 
that  magic  door.  Bad  habits  cling  to 
us,  however,  with  such  persistency  that 
I  did  mechanically  pull  out  my  hand- 
kerchief and  begin  to  rub  off  the  wel- 
coming smudge,  a  thing  I  never  would 
have  dreamed  of  doing  in  the  glorious 
old  days;  but  an  artful  scent  of  violets 
dinging  to  the  handkerchief  brought  me 
to  my  senses,  and  with  a  sudden  Impulse 
of  scorn,  the  fine  scorn  for  scent  of 
every  honest  BackfUch^^l  rolled  it  up 
Into  a  ball  and  flung  it  away  into  the 
bushes,  where  I  dare  say  it  is  to  this 
day.  "Away  with  you,"  'I  cried,  "away 
with  you,  symbol  of  conventionality,  of 
slavery,  of  pandering  to  a  desire  to 
please— away  with  you,  miserable  little 
lace-edged  rag!"  And  so  young  had  I 
grown  within  the  last  few  minutes  that 
I  did  not  even  feel  silly. 

As  a  Backfisch  I  had  never  used  hand- 
kerchiefs—the child  of  nature  scorns  to 
blow  its  nose-chough  for  decency's 
sake  my  governess  insisted  on  giving 
me  a  clean  one  of  vast  size  and  stub- 
bom  texture  on  Sundays.  It  was 
stowed  away  unfolded  in  the  remotest 
corner  of  my  pocket,  where  it  was 
gradually  pressed  into  a  beautiful  com- 
pactness by  the  other  contents,  which 
were  knives.  After  a  while,  I  remem- 
ber the  handkerchief  being  brought  to 
light  on  Sundays  to  make  room  for  a 
successor,  and,  being  manifestly  per- 
fectly clean,  we  came  to  an  agreement 
that  it  should  only  be  changed  on  the 
first  and  third  Sundays  in  the  month, 
on  condition  that  I  promised  to  turn  it 
on  the  other  Sundays.  My  governess 
said  that  the  outer  folds  became  soiled 
from  the  mere  contact  with  the  other 
things  in  my  pocket,  and  that  visitors 
might  catch  sight  of  the  soiled  side,  if 
■it  was  never  turned,  when  I  wished  to 
blow  my  nose  in  their  presence,  and 
that  one  had  no  right  to  give  one's 
visitors  shocks.  "But  I  never  do 
wish—"  I  began  with  very  great  earn- 


estness.   "I7»win»,"  said  my  governess, 
cutting  me  short 

After  the  first  thrills  of  Joy  at  being 
there  again  had  gone,  the  profound 
stillness  of  the  dripping  little  shrubbery 
frightened  me.  It  was  so  still  that  I 
was  afraid  to  move;  so  still,  that  I 
could  count  each  drop  of  moisture  fall- 
ing from  the  oozing  wall;  so  still,  that 
when  I  held  my  breath  to  listen;  I  was 
deafened  by  my  own  heart-beats.  I 
made  a  step  forward  in  the  direction 
where  the  arbor  ought  to  be,  and  the 
rustling  and  Jingling  of  my  clothes  ter- 
rified me  into  immobility.  The  house 
was  only  two  hundred  yards  off,  and 
if  any  one  had  been  about,  the  noise 
I  had  already  made  opening  the  creak- 
ing door  and  so  foolishly  apostrophiz- 
ing my  handkerchief  most  have  been 
ZMticed.  Suppose  an  enquiring  gardener 
or  a  restless  cousin  should  presently 
loom  through  the  fog,  bearing  down 
upon  me?  Suppose  Frftulein  Wunder- 
macher  should  pounce  upon  me  sud- 
denly from  behind,  coming  up  noise- 
lessly in  her  galoshes,  and  shatter  my 
castles  with  her  customary  triumphant 
**Jetzt  Mite  kh  dich  aber  festr  Why, 
what  was  I  thinking  of?  Fr&ulein 
Wundermacher,  so  big  and  masterful, 
such  an  enemy  of  day-dreams,  such  a 
friend  of  das  Praktische,  snch  a  lover 
of  creature  comforts,  had  died  l<mg 
ago,  had  been  succeeded  long  ago  by 
others,  German  sometimes,  and  some- 
times English,  and  sometimes  at  inter- 
vals French;  and  they,  too,  had  all  in 
their  turn  vanished,  and  I  was  here  a 
solitary  ghost  "Gome,  Blizabeth,"  said 
I  to  myself  impatiently,  "are  you  ac- 
tually growing  sentimental  over  your 
governesses?  If  you  think  you  are  a 
ghost  be  glad  at  least  that  you  are  a 
solitary  one.  Would  you  like  the 
ghosts  of  all  those  poor  women  you  tor- 
mented to  rise  up  now  in  this  gloomy 
place  against  you?  And  do  you  Intend 
to  stand  here  till  you  are  canght?'  And 
thus  exhorting  myself  to  action,  and 
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recognizing  how  great  was  the  risk  I 
ran  In  lingering,  I  started  down  the 
little  path  leading  to  the  arbor  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  garden,  going,  It 
Is  tme,  on  tiptoe,  and  very  much 
frightened  by  the  rustling  of  my  petti- 
coats, but  determined  to  see  what  I 
had  come  to  see,  and  not  to  be  scared 
away  by  phantoms. 

How  regretfully  did  I  think  at  that 
moment  of  the  petticoats  of  my  youth, 
so  short,  80  silent  and  so  woollen!  And 
how  convenient  the  canvas  shoes  were 
with  the  Indlarubber  soles,  for  creeping 
about  without  making  a  sound!  Thanks 
to  them,  I  could  always  run  swiftly 
and  unheard  Into  my  hiding-places,  and 
stay  there  listening  to  the  garden  re- 
sounding   with    cries    of    "Elizabeth! 
Elizabeth!    Come  In  at  once  to  your  les- 
sons!"   Or,  at  a  different  period,  *'Oii 
ites-vous  done,  petite  eottef*    Or,  at  yet 
another    period,    "Warte  ntir,  wenn  ich 
dich  erst  haheT      As  the  voices  came 
round    one  comer,   I  whisked  In  my 
noiseless  clothes  round  the  next,  and  It 
was  only  Frftuleln  Wundermacher,  a 
person  of  resource,  who  discovered  that 
all  she  needed  for  my  successful   cir- 
cumvention   was    galoshes.    She    pur- 
chased a  pair,  wasted  no  breath  calling 
me,  and  would  come  up  silently,  as  I 
stood  lapped  In  a  false  security,  lost  In 
the  contemplation  of    a  squirrel    or  a 
robin,  and  seize  me  by  the  shoulders 
from  behind,  to  the  grievous  unhinging 
of  my  nerves.      Stealing  along  In  the 
fog,   I  looked   back   uneasily  once   or 
twice,  so   vivid    was    this   disquieting 
memory,  and  could  hardly  be  reassured 
by  putting  up  my   hand  to  the  elabo- 
rate twists  and  curls  that  compose  what 
my  maid  calls    my   Frisur,    and    that 
mark  the  gulf  lying  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past;  for  It  had  happened 
once  or  twice,  awful  to  relate  and  to 
remember,  that  Fr&uleln  Wundermach- 
er, sooner  than  let  me  slip  through  her 
fingers,  had  actually  caught  me  by  the 
long  plait  of  hair  to  whose  other  end 


I  was  attached,  and  whose  English 
name  I  had  been  told  was  pigtail.  Just 
at  the  instant  when  I  was  springing 
away  from  her  Into  the  bushes;  and  so 
had  led  me  home  triumphant,  holding 
on  tight  to  the  rope  of  hair,  and  mut- 
tering with  a  broad  smile  of  special 
satisfaction*  "DieMitol  toiret  du  mir 
aber  nicht  entschulpfenr  Frftuleln 
Wundermacher,  now  I  came  to  think 
of  it,  must  have  been  a  humorist  She 
was  certainly  a  clever  and  a  capable 
woman.  But  I  wished  at  that  moment 
that  she  would  not  haunt  me  so  per- 
sistently, and  that  I  could  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  she  was  Just  behind  In  her 
galoshes,  with  her  hand  stretched  out 
to  seize  me. 

Passing  the  arbor,  and  peering  Into 
Its  damp  recesses,  I  started  back  with 
my  heart  In  my  mouth.     I  thought  I 
saw     my     grandfather's     stem     eyes 
shining  In  the  darkness.     It  was  evi- 
dent that  my  anxiety  lest  the  cousins 
should  catch  me  had  quite  upset  my 
nerves,  for  I  am  not  by  nature  Inclined 
to  see  eyes  where  eyes  are  not.    "Don't 
be  foolish,  Elizabeth,"  murmured  my 
soul  in  rather  a  faint  voice,  "go  In  and 
make  sure."     "But  I  don't  like  going 
in  and  making  sure,"  I  replied.    I  did 
go  in,  however,  with  a  sufficient  show 
of  courage,  and  fortunately  the  eyes 
vanished.     What  I  should  have  done 
if  they  had  not  I  am  altogether  unable 
to  imagine.     Ghosts  are  things  that  I 
laugh  at  in  the  daytime  and  fear  at 
night,  but  I  think  if  I  were  to  meet  one 
I  should  die.    The  arbor  had  fallen  In- 
to great  decay,  and  was  In  the  last 
stage  of  mouldlness.    My  grandfather 
had  had  It  made,  and,  like  other  build- 
ings it  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity 
before  being    left    to    the  ravages  of 
slugs  and  children,  when  he  came  down 
every  afternoon  in  summer  and  drank 
his  coifee  there  and  read  his  Kreuz- 
zeitung  and  dozed,  while  the  rest  of  us 
went  about  on   tiptoe,   and   only   the 
birds  dared  sing.    Even  the  mosquitoes 
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that  Infested  the  place  were  in  too 
much  awe  of  him  to  sting  him;  they 
certainly  never  did  sting  him»  and  I 
naturally  concluded  it  must  be  because 
he  had  forbidden  such  familiarities.  Al- 
though I  had  played  there  for  so  many 
years  since  his  death,  my  memory 
skipped  them  all,  and  went  back  to 
the  days  when  it  was  exclusively  his. 
Standing  on  the  spot  where  his  arm- 
chair used  to  be,  I  felt  how  well  I  knew 
him  now  from  the  impressions  he  made 
then  on  my  child's  mind,  though  I  was 
not  conscious  of  them  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Nobody  told  me  about 
him,  and  he  died  when  I  was  six,  and 
yet  within  the  last  year  or  two,  that 
strange  Indian  summer  of  remem- 
brance that  comes  to  us  in  the 
leisured  times  when  the  children  have 
been  born  and  we  have  time  to  think, 
has  made  me  know  him  perfectly  well. 
It  is  rather  an  uncomfortable  thought 
for  the  grown-up,  and  especially  for  the 
parent,  but  of  a  salutary  and  restrain- 
ing nature,  that  though  children  may 
not  understand  what  is  said  and  done 
before  them,  and  have  no  interest  in  it 
at  the  time,  and  though  they  may  forget 
it  at  once  and  for  years,  yet  these  things 
that  they  have  seen  and  heard  and  not 
noticed  have  after  all  impressed  them- 
selves for  ever  on  their  minds,  and 
when  they  are  men  and  women  come 
crowding  back  with  surprising  and 
often  painful  distinctness,  and  away 
frisk  all  the  cherished  little  illusions  in 
flocks. 

I  had  an  awful  reverence  for  my 
grandfather.  He  never  petted,  and  he 
often  frowned,  and  such  people  are 
generally  reverenced.  Besides,  he  was 
a  Just  man,  everybody  said;  a  just  man 
who  might  have  been  a  great  man  if 
he  had  chosen,  and  risen  to  almost  any 
pinnacle  of  worldly  glory.  That  he  had 
not  so  chosen  was  held  to  be  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  greatness,  for  he 
was  plainly  too  great  to  be  great  in  the 
vulgar  sense,  and  shrouded  himself  in 


the  dignity  of  privacy  and  potential- 
ities. This,  at  least,  as  time  passed  and 
he  still  did  nothing,  was  the  belief  of 
the  simple  people  around.  People 
must  believe  in  somebody,  and  having 
pinned  their  faith  on  my  grandfather 
in  the  promising  years  that  lie  round 
thirty,  it  was  more  convenient  to  let  it 
remain  there.  He  pervaded  our  family 
life  till  my  sixth  year,  and  saw  to  it 
that  we  all  behaved  ourselves,  and  then 
he  died,  and  we  were  all  glad  that  he 
should  be  in  heaven.  He  was  a  good 
German  (and  when  Germans  are  good 
they  are  very  good)  who  kept  the  Com- 
mandments, voted  for  the  Government, 
grew  prize  potatoes  and  bred  innumer- 
able sheep,  drove  to  Berlin  once  a  year 
with  the  wool  in  a  procession  of  wag- 
ons behind  him  and  sold  it  at  the  annual 
Wollmarkt,  rioted  soberly  for  a  few 
days  there,  and  then  carried  most  of 
the  proceeds  home,  hunted  as  often  as 
possible,  helped  his  friends,  punished 
his  children,  read  his  Bible,  said  his 
prayers,  and  was  genuinely  OBtonished 
when  his  wife  had  the  affectation  to 
die  of  a  broken  heart.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  explain  this  conduct.  She . 
ought,  of  course,  to  have  been  happy 
In  the  possession  of  so  good  a  man;  hut 
good  men  are  sometimes  oppressive, 
and  to  have  one  in  the  house  with  you 
and  to  live  in  the  daily  glare  of  his 
goodness  must  be  a  tremendous  busi- 
ness. After  bearing  him  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters,  therefore,  my 
grandmother  died  in  the  way  described, 
and  aflTorded,  said  my  grandfather,  an- 
other and  a  very  curious  proof  of  the 
impossibility  of  ever  being  sure  of  your 
ground  with  women.  The  incident 
faded  more  quickly  from  his  mind  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  done  frcnn  its 
having  occurred  simultaneously  with 
the  production  of  a  new  kind  of  potato, 
of  which  he  was  Justly  proud.  He  called 
it  Troat  in  Trailer,  and  quoted  the  text 
of  Scripture  Auge  um  Auge,  Zahn  um 
Zahn,  after  which  he  did  not  again  al- 
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lude  to  his  wife's  decease.  In  his  last 
years,  when  my  father  managed  the  es- 
tate, and  he  only  lived  with  us  and 
criticised,  he  came  to  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  oracle.  The  neighbors  sent 
him  thehr  sons  at  the  beginning  of  any 
Important  phase  in  their  lives,  and  he 
received  them  in  this  very  arbor,  ad- 
ministering eloquent  and  minute  ad- 
vice in  the  deep  voice  that  rolled  round 
the  shrubbery  and  filled  me  with  a 
vague  sense  of  guilt  as  I  played.  Sit- 
ting among  the  bushes  playing  muffled 
games  for  fear  of  disturbing  him,  I 
supposed  he  must  be  reading  aloud,  so 
unbroken  was  the  monotony  of  that 
majestic  roll.  The  young  men  used  to 
come  out  again  bathed  in  perspiration, 
much  stung  by  mosquitoes,  and  lool£- 
ing  bewildered;  and  when  they  had  got 
over  the  Impression  made  by  my 
grandfather's  speech  and  presence,  no 
doubt  forgot  all  he  had  said  with 
wholesome  quickness,  and  set  them- 
selves to  the  interesting  and  necessary 
work  of  gaining  their  own  experience. 
Once,  indeed,  a  dreadful  thing  hap- 
pened, whose  immediate  consequence 
was  the  abrupt  end  to  the  long  and 
close  friendship  between  us  and  our 
nearest  neighbor.  His  son  was  brought 
to  the  arbor  and  left  there  in  the  usual 
way,  and  either  he  must  have  happened 
on  the  critical  half  hour  after  the  coffee 
and  before  the  Kreuzzeitung,  when  my 
grandfather  was  accustomed  to  sleep, 
or  he  was  more  courageous  than  the 
others  and  tried  to  talk,  for  very  short- 
ly, playing  as  usual  near  at  hand,  I 
heard  my  grandfather's  voice,  raised  to 
an  extent  that  made  me  stop  in  my 
game  and  quake,  saying  with  deliber- 
ate anger,  ''Hebe  dich  weg  uxm  mir,  8ohn 
des  Saianar  Which  was  all  the  ad- 
vice this  particular  young  man  got, 
and  which  he  hastened  to  take,  for  out 
he  came  through  the  bushes,  and 
though  his  face  was  very  pale,  there 
was  an  odd  twist  about  the  comers  of 
his  mouth  that  reassured  me. 


This  must  have  happened  quite  at  the 
end  of  my  grandfather's  life,  for  al- 
most immediately  afterwards,  as  It 
now  seems  to  me,  he  died  before  he 
need  have  done  because  he  would  eat 
crab,  a  dish  that  never  agreed  with 
him,  in  the  face  of  his  doctor's  warn- 
ing that  if  he  did  he  would  surely  die. 
"What!  Am  I  to  be  conquered  by 
crabs?"  he  demanded  indignantly  of 
the  doctor;  for,  apart  from  loving 
them  with  all  his  heart,  he  had  never 
yet  been  conquered  by  anything.  "Nay, 
sir,  the  combat  Is  too  unequal— do  not, 
I  pray  you,  try  it  again,"  replied  the 
doctor.  But  my  grandfather  ordered 
crabs  that  very  night  for  supper,  and 
went  in  to  table  with  the  shining  eyes 
of  one  who  is  determined  to  conquer 
or  die,  and  the  crabs  conquered,  and  be 
died.  "He  was  a  just  man,"  said  the 
neighbors,  except  that  nearest  neighbor, 
formerly  his  l>est  friend,  "and  might 
have  been  a  great  one  had  he  so  chos- 
en." And  they  buried  him  with  pro- 
found respect  and  the  sunshine  came 
into  our  home  life  with  a  burst,  and 
the  birds  were  not  the  only  creatures 
that  sang,  and  the  arbor,  from  having 
been  a  temple  of  Delphic  utterances, 
sank  into  a  home  for  slugs. 

Musing  on  the  strangeness  of  life, 
and  on  the  invariable  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  insignificant  and  small  over  the 
important  and  vast,  illustrated  In  this 
instance  by  the  easy  substitution  in  the 
arbor  of  slugs  for  grandfathers,  I  went 
slowly  round  the  next  bend  of  the  path, 
and  came  to  the  broad  walk  along  the 
south  side  of  the  high  wall  dividing  the 
fiower  garden  from  the  kitchen  garden, 
in  which  sheltered  position  my  father 
had  had  his  choicest  flowers.  Here 
the  cousins  had  been  at  work,  and  all 
the  climbing  roses  that  clothed  the  wall 
with  beauty  were  gone,  and  some  very 
neat  fruit  trees,  tidily  nailed  up  at 
proper  intervals,  reigned  in  their  stead. 
Evidently  the  cousins  knew  the  value 
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of  this  warm  aspect,  for  in  the  border 
beneath,  Ailed  in  my  father's  time  in 
this  month  of  November  with  the  wall- 
flowers that  were  to  perfnme  the  walk 
In  spring,  there  was  a  thick  crop  of 
—I  stooped  down  close  to  make 
sure— yes,  a  thick  crop  of  rad- 
ishes. My  eyes  filled  with  tears  at 
the  sight  of  those  radishes,  and  It  is 
probably  the  only  occasion  on  record 
on  which  radishes  have  made  anybody 
cry.  My  dear  father,  whom  I  so  pas- 
sionately loved,  had  in  his  turn  passion- 
ately loved  this  particular  border,  and 
spent  the  spare  moments  of  a  busy  life 
enjoying  thie  flowers  that  grew  in  It 
He  had  no  time  himself  for  a  more 
near  acquaintance  with  the  delights  of 
gardening  than  directing  what  plants 
were  to  be  used,  but  found  rest  from 
his  daily  woik  strolling  up  and  down 
here,  or  sitting  smoking  as  close  to  the 
flowers  as  possible.  "It  Is  the  Purest 
of  Humane  pleasures.  It  is  the  Greatest 
Refreshment  to  the  Spirits  of  Man,"  he 
would  quote  (for  he  read  other  things 
besides  the  Kreuzzeitung),  looking  round 
with  satisfaction  on  reaching  this  fra- 
grant haven  after  a  hot  day  in  the  fields. 
Well,  the  cousins  did  not  think  so.  Less 
fanciful,  and  more  sensible  as  they 
probably  would  have  said,  their  posi- 
tion plainly  was  that  you  cannot  eat 
fiowers.  Their  spirits  required  no  re- 
freshment, but  their  bodies  needed 
much,  and  therefore  radishes  were 
more  precious  than  wallflowers.  Nor 
was  my  youth  wholly  destitute  of  rad- 
ishes, but  they  were  grown  in  the  de- 
cent obscurity  of  odd  kitchen  garden 
comers  and  old  cucumber  frames,  and 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to 
come  among  the  flowers.  And  only  be- 
cause I  was  not  a  boy,  here  they  were 
profaning  the  ground  that  used  to  be 
so  beautiful.  Oh,  it  was  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune not  to  have  been  a  boy!  And 
how  sad  and  lonely  it  was,  after  all, 
in  this  ghostly  garden.  The  radish  bed 
and  what  it  symbolized  had  turned  my 


first  Joy  into  grief.  This  walk  and 
border  reminded  me  too  mnch  of  my 
father,  and  of  all  he  had  been  to  me. 
What  I  knew  of  good  he  had  tanght 
me,  and  what  I  had  of  happiness  was 
through  him.  Only  once  during  all  the 
years  we  lived  together  had  we  been 
of  different  <^inions  and  fallen  ont, 
and  it  was  the  one  time  I  ever  saw 
him  severe.  I  was  four  years  old*  and 
demanded  one  Sunday  to  be  taken  to 
church.  My  father  said.  No;  for  I  had 
never  been  to  church,  and  the  German 
service  is  long  and  exhausting.  I  Im* 
plored.  He  again  said.  No.  I  implored 
again,  and  showed  such  a  pious  dis- 
position, and  so  earnest  a  determina- 
tion to  behave  well,  that  he  gave  In, 
and  we  went  off  very  happily  hand  in 
hand.  "Now  mind,  Elizabeth,"  he  said, 
turning  to  me  at  the  church  door, 
"there  is  no  coming  out  again  in  the 
middle.  Having  insisted  on  being 
brought,  thou  ehalt  now  sit  patiently 
till  the  end."  "Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes,"  I 
promised  eagerly,  and  went  in  filled 
with  holy  fire.  The  shortness  of  my 
legs,  hanging  helplessly  for  two  hours 
midway  between  the  seat  and  the  floor, 
was  the  weapon  chosen  by  Satan  for 
my  destruction.  In  German  churches 
you  do  not  kneel,  and  seldom  stand, 
but  sit  nearly  the  whole  time,  praying 
and  singing  in  great  comfort  If  you 
are  four  years  old,  however,  this  un- 
changed position  soon  becomes  one  of 
torture.  Unknown  and  dreadful  things 
go  on  in  your  legs,  strange  prickings 
and  tlnglings  and  dartings  up  and 
down,  a  sudden  terrifying  numbness, 
when  you  think  they  must  have 
dropped  off,  but  are  afraid  to  look,  then 
renewed  and  flercer  prickings,  shoot- 
ings and  burnings.  I  thought  I  must 
be  very  ill,  for  I  had  never  known  my 
legs  like  that  before.  My  father  sitting 
beside  me  was  engrossed  in  the  singing 
of  a  chorale  that  evidently  had  no  end; 
each  verse  flnlshed  with  a  long-drawn- 
out  hallelujah,  after  which  the  organ 
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played  by  itself  for  a  hundred  years— 
by  the  organist's  watch,  which  was 
wrong,  two  minutes  exactly— and  then 
another  yerse  began.  My  father,  be- 
ing the  patron  of  the  living,  was  care- 
ful to  sing  and  pray  and  listen  to  the 
sermon  with  exemplary  attention, 
aware  that  every  eye  in  the  little 
church  was  on  our  pew,  and  at  first  I 
tried  to  imitate  him;  but  the  behavior 
of  my  legs  became  so  alarming  that 
after  vainly  casting  imploring  glances 
at  him  and  seeing  that  he  continued  his 
singing  unmoved,  I  put  out  my  hand 
and  pulled  his  sleeve. 

"HaMe-lu-Jah,"  sang  my  father  with 
deliberation;  continuing  in  a  low  voice 
without  changing  the  expression  of  his 
face,  his  lips  hardly  moving,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  abstractedly  on  the  ceiling 
till  the  organist,  who  was  also  the  post- 
man, should  have  finished  his  solo, 
''Did  I  not  tell  thee  to  sit  still,  Eliza- 
beth r 

"Yes,  but—" 

"Then  do  it." 

"But  I  want  to  go  home." 

"IZfMinfi."  And  the  next  verse  begin- 
ning, my  father  sang  louder  than  ever. 
What  could  I  do?  Should  I  cry?  I  be- 
gan to  be  afraid  I  was  going  to  die  on 
IMt  chair,  so  extraordinary  were  the 
sensations  in  my  legs.  What  could  my 
father  do  to  me  if  I  did  cry?  With  the 
quick  instinct  of  small  children  1  felt 
that  he  could  not  put  me  in  the  comer 
in  church,  nor  would  he  whip  me  in 
public,  and  that  with  the  whole  village 
looking  on,  he  was  helpless,  and  would 
have  to  give  in.  Therefore  I  tugged 
his  sleeve  again  and  more  peremptorily, 
and  prepared  to  demand  my  immediate 
removal  in  a  loud  voice.  But  my  fa- 
ther was  ready  for  me.  Without  inter- 
rupting his  singing,  or  altering  his  de- 
vout expression,  he  put  hi«  hand  slowly 
down  and  gave  me  a  hard  pinch— not  a 
playful  pinch,  but  a  good  hard  unmis- 
takable pinch,  such  as  I  had  never 
imagined  possible— and  then   went  on 


serenely  to  the  next  hallelujah.  For  a 
moment  I  was  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment Was  this  my  indulgent  father, 
my  playmate,  adorer  and  friend? 
Smarting  with  pain,  for  I  was  a  round 
baby,  with  a  nicely  stretched,  tight 
skin,  and  dreadfully  hurt  in  my  feel- 
ingrs,  I  opened  my  mouth  to  shriek  In 
earnest  when  my  father's  clear  whis- 
per fell  on  my  ear,  each  word  distinct 
and  not  to  be  misunderstood,  his  eyes 
as  before  gazing  meditatively  into 
space,  and  his  lips  hardly  moving. 
"Elisabeth^  icenn  du  9chr€ist,  kneife  ich 
dich  his  du  platzt,**  And  he  finished  the 
verse  with  unruffled  decorum- 
Will  Satan  mlch  verschlingen, 
So  lass  die  Engel  singen 

Hallelujah. 

We  never  had  another  difference.  Up 
to  then  he  had  been  my  willing  slave, 
and  after  that  I  was  his. 

'^ith  a  smile  and  a  shiver  I  turned 
from  the  border  and  its  memories  to 
the  door  in  the  wall  leading  to  the 
Idtchen  garden  in  a  comer  of  which 
my  own  littie  garden  used  to  be.  The 
door  was  open,  and  I  stood  still  a 
moment  before  going  through,  to  hold 
my  breath  and  listen.  The  silence  was 
as  profound  as  before.  The  place  seemed 
deserted;  and  I  should  have  thought 
the  house  empty  and  shut  up  but  for 
the  carefully  tended  radishes  and  the 
recent  footmarks  on  tha  green  of  the 
path.  They  were  the  footmarks  of  a 
child.  I  was  stooping  down  to  examine 
a  specially  clear  one,  when  the  loud 
caw  of  a  very  bored-looking  crow  sit- 
ting on  the  wall  Just  above  my  head 
made  me  Jump  as  I  have  seldom  in  my 
life  Jumped,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
was  trespassing.  Clearly  my  nerves 
were  all  to  pieces,  for  I  gathered  up 
my  skirts  and  fled  through  the  door  as 
though  a  whole  army  of  ghosts  and 
cousins  were  at  my  heels,  nor  did  I 
stop  till  I  had  reached  the  remote 
comer  where  my  garden  was.     "Are 
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yoa  enJoTlng  yonreelf,  Elizabeth?" 
asked  the  mocking  sprite  tbat  calls  It- 
self my  soul;  but  I  was  too  much  ont 
of  breath  to  answer. 

This  was  really  a  very  safe  comer. 
It  was  separated  from  the  main  garden 
and  the  house  by  the  wall,  aud  shut  la 
on  the  Dortta  side  by  an  orchard,  and 
It  was  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that 
any  one  would  come  there  on  such  an 
afternoon.  This  plot  of  ground,  turned 
DOW  as  I  saw  Into  a  rookery,  bad  been 
the  scene  of  my  most  untiring  labors. 
Into  the  cold  earth  of  tbls  north  border 
on  which  the  sun  never  shone  1  bad 
dug  my  brightest  hopes.  All  my 
pocket-money  bad  been  spent  on  It.  and 
as  bulbs  were  dear  and  my  weekly  al- 
lowance small,  In  a  fatal  hour  I  bad 
borrowed  from  Fraulelo  Wundermacb- 
er,  selling  ber  my  Independence,  pass- 
ing utterly  Into  her  power,  forced  as  a 
result  till  my  next  birthday  should 
come  round  to  an  unnatural  suavity  of 
speech  and  manner  In  her  company, 
aganst  which  my  very  soul  revolted. 
And  after  all.  nothing  came  up.  The 
labor  of  digging  and  watering,  the  anx- 
ious zeal  with  which  I  pounced  on 
weeds,  the  poring  over  gardening 
books,  the  plans  made  as  I  sat  on  the 
little  seat  in  the  middle  gazing  admir- 
ingly and  with  the  eye  of  faith  on  the 
trim  surface  so  soon  to  be  gemmed 
with  a  thousand  flowers,  the  reckless 
expenditure  of  pfennings,  the  humilia- 
tion of  my  position  In  regard  to 
Frlluleln  Wundermacher.— all.  all  had 
been  in  vain.  No  sun  shone  there,  and 
nothing  grew.  The  gardener  who 
reigned  stipreme  In  those  days  had  giv- 
en me  tbls  big  piece  for  that  sole  rea- 
son, because  he  could  do  nothing  with 
It  himself.  He  was  no  doubt  of  opinion 
that  It  waa  quite  good  enough  for  a 
child  to  experiment  upon,  and  went  bia 
way  when  I  bad  ttaanked  him  with  a 
of  gratitude  I  stltl  remem- 
an  unmoved  countenance. 
ban  a  year  I  worked  and 


waited,  and  watched  the  career  of  the 
flourishing  orchard  op(K>sIte  with  pns- 
sled  feelings.  The  orchard  was  only  a 
few  yards  away,  and  yet.  altbough  my 
garden  was  full  of  manure  and  water, 
and  attentions  that  were  never  be- 
stowed on  the  orchard,  all  it  conld 
show  and  ever  did  show  were  a  tew 
unhappy  beginnings  of  growth  that 
either  remained  statlonaiy  and  did  not 
achieve  flowers,  or  dwindled  down 
again  and  vanished.  Once  I  timidly 
aabed  the  gardener  If  be  conld  explain 
these  slgna  and  wonders,  but  he  was  a 
busy  man  with  no  time  for  answering 
questions,  and  told  me  shortly  that 
gardening  was  not  learned  1b  a  day. 
How  well  I  remembered  that  aftemooa, 
and  the  very  shape  of  the  laxy  clouds, 
and  the  smell  of  spring  things,  and 
myself  going  away  Bbasbed  and  Bitting 
on  the  shaky  bench  In  my  domain  and 
wondering  for  the  hundredth  time  what 
it  was  that  made  the  difference  be- 
tween my  bed  and  the  bit  of  orchard 
in  front  of  me.  The  fruit  trees, 
far  enough  away  from  the  wall  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  cold  shade, 
were  tossing  their  flower-laden  heads 
in  the  Bnnstalne  in  a  careless,  well-sat- 
isQed  fashion  that  filled  my  heart  with 
envy.  There  was  a  rise  In  the  fleld  be- 
hind them,  and  at  the  foot  of  Its  pro- 
tecting slope  they  luxuriated  In  the  In- 
solent glory  of  their  white  and  pink 
perfection.  It  was  May.  and  my  heart 
bled  at  the  thought  of  the  tulips  I  had 
put  in  m  November,  and  that  I  had 
never  seen  since.  The  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  garden  was  on  fire  with 
tulips;  behind  me.  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  were  rows  and  rows  of  them 
— cups  of  translucent  loveliness,  a  jew- 
elled ring  flung  right  round  the  lavm. 
But  what  was  there  not  on  the  other 
side  of  that  j^all?  Things  csme  up 
there  and  grew  and  flowered  exactly 
as  my  gardening  books  said  tiiey 
should  do;  and  in  front  of  me,  la  the 
gay  orchard,  things  that  nobody    ever 
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troubled  about  or  cultivated  or  noticed 
tbroTe  Joyously  beneath  the  trees- 
daffodils  thrusting  their  spears  through 
the  grass,  crocuses  peeping  out  enquir- 
ingly, snowdrops  uncovering  their 
email  cold  faces  when  the  first  shiver^ 
Ing  spring  days  came.  Only  my  piece 
that  I  so  loved  was  perpetually  ugly 
and  empty.  And  I  sat  in  it  thinking  of 
these  things  on  that  radiant  day,  and 
wept  aloud. 

Then  an  apprentice  came  by,  a  youth 
who  had  often  seen  me  busily  digging, 
and   noticing  the  unusual   tears,   and 
struck  perhaps  by  the  difference  be- 
tween my  garden  and  the  profusion  of 
splendor  all  around,   paused   with   his 
barrow  on  the  path  in  front  of  me,  and 
remarked  that  nobody  could  expect  to 
get  blood  out  of  a  stone.  The  apparent 
irrelevance  of  this  statement  made  me 
weep  still  louder,  the  bitter  tears  of  In- 
sulted sorrow;    but    he    stuck    to    his 
point,  and  harangued  me  from  the  path, 
explaining    the     connection     between 
north  walls  and  tulips  and  blood  and 
stones  till  my  tears  all  dried  up  again 
and  I  listened  attentively,  for  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  his  remarks 
was  plainly  that  I  had  been  shamefully 
taken  in  by  the  head  gardener,  who 
was  an  unprincipled  person,  thencefiur- 
ward    to    be    forever  mistrusted  and 
shunned.     Standing  on  the  path  from 
which   the  kindly   apprentice   had  ex- 
pounded his  proverb,  this  scene  rose  be- 
fore me  as   clearly   as   though  it  had 
taken  place   that   very   day;  but  how 
different  everything  looked,    and    bow 
it  had  shrunk!      Was   this    the    wide 
orchard    that    had  seemed  to  etretch 
away,  it  and  the  sloping  field  beyond, 
up  to  the  gates  of  heaven?    I  believe 
nearly  every  child  who  is  much  alone 
goes  through  a  certain  time  of  hourly 
expecting  the  Day  of  Judgment  and  I 
had  made  up  my   mind   that  on   that 
Day  the  heavenly  host  would  enter  the 
•world  by  that  very  field,  coming  down 
the  slope  in  shining  ranks,  treading  the 


daffodils  under  foot,  filling  the  orchard 
with  their  songs  of  exultation.  Joyously 
seeking  out  the  sheep  from  among  the 
goats.  Of  course,  I  was  a  sheep,  and 
my  governess  and  the  head  gardener 
goats,  so  that  the  results  could  not  fail 
to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory.  But 
looking  up  at  the  slope  and  remember- 
ing my  visions,  I  laughed  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  field  I  had  supposed  would 
hold  all  heaven. 

Here,  again,  the  cousins  had  been  at 
work.  The  site  of  my  garden  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  rockery,  and  the  orchard 
grass  with  all  its  treasures  had  been 
dug  up,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
trees  planted  with  currant  bushes  and 
celery  in  admirable  rows,  so  that  no 
future  little  cousins  will  be  able  to 
dream  of  celestial  hosts  coming  towards 
them  across  the  fields  of  daffodils,  and 
will  perhaps  be  the  better  for  being 
free  from  visions  of  the  kind,  for  as  I 
grew  older,*  uncomfortable  doubts  laid 
hold  of  my  heart  with  cold  fingers,  dim 
uncertainties  as  to  the  exact  ultimate 
position  of  the  gardener  and  the  gov- 
erness, anxious  questionings  as  to  how 
it  would  be  if  it  were  they  who  turned 
out  after  all  to  be  sheep,  and  I  who—? 
For  that  we  all  three  might  be  gathered 
into  the  same  fold  at  the  last,  never.  In 
those  days,  struck  me  as  possible,  and 
if  it  had  I  should  not  have  liked  it 
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*Now  what  sort  of  person  can  that 
be,"  I  asked  myself,  shaking  my  head, 
as  I  contemplated  the  changes  before 
me,  "who  could  put  a  rockery  among 
vegetables  and  currant  bushes?  A 
rockery,  of  all  things  in  the  gardening 
world,  needs  consummate  tact  in  its 
treatment.  It  is  easier  to  make  mis- 
takes in  forming  a  rockery  than  in  any 
other  garden  scheme.  Either  it  is  a 
great  success,  or  it  is  a  great  failure; 
either  it  is  very  charming,  or  it  is  very 
absurd.  There  is  no  state  betweeiQ  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  possible  in 
a  rockery."    I  stood  shaking  my  head 
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dlsapproTingly  at  the  rockery  before 
me,  lost  In  these  reflections,  when  a 
sudden  quick  pattering  of  feet  coming 
along  in  a  'great  hurry  made  me  turn 
round  with  a  start.  Just  in  time  to  re- 
ceive the  shock  of  a  body  tumbling  out 
of  the  mist  and  knocking  violently 
against  me. 

It  was  a  little  girl  of  about  twelve 
'years  old. 

"Hullo!"  said  the  littie  girl  in  excel- 
lent English;  and  then  we  stared  at 
each  other  in  astonishment. 

''I  thought  you  were  Miss  Robinson," 
said  the  little  girl,  offering  no  apology 
for  having  nearly  knocked  me  down. 
"Who  are  you?" 

"Miss  Robinson?  Miss  Robinson r'  I 
repeated,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  little 
girr<8  face,  and  a  host  of  memories 
stirring  within  me.  "Why,  didn't  she 
marry  a  missionary  and  go  out  to  some 
place  where  they  ate  him?" 

The  little  girl  stared  harder.  "Ate 
him?  Marry?  What,  has  she  been  mar- 
ried all  this  time  to  somebody  who's 
been  eaten  and  never  let  on?  Oh,  I 
say,  what  a  game!"  And  she  threw 
back  her  head  and  laughed  till  the 
garden  rang  again. 

"O  hush,  you  dreadful  little  girl!"  I 
implied,  catching  her  by  the  arm,  and 
terrified  beyond  measure  by  the  loud- 
ness of  her  mirth.  "Don't  make  that 
horrid  noise— we  are  certain  to  be 
caught  if  you  don't  stop—" 

The  little  girl  broke  off  a  shriek  of 
laughter  in  the  middle  and  shut  her 
mouth  with  a  snap.  Her  eyes,  round 
and  black  and  shiny  like  boot  buttons, 
came  still  farther  out  of  her  head. 
"Caught?"  she  said  eagerly.  "What. 
are  you  afraid  of  being  caught  too? 
Well,  this  i%  a  game!"  And  with  her 
hands  plunged  deep  in  the  pockets  of 
her  coat  she  capered  in  front  of  me  in 
the  excess  of  her  enjoyment,  remind- 
ing me  of  a  very  fat  black  lamb  frisk- 
ing round  the  dazed  and  passive  sheep 
Its  mother. 


It  was  clear  that  the  time  bad  come 
for  me  to  get  down  to  the  gr&te  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  began  to  move  away  in 
that  direction.  The  little  girl  at  once 
stopped  capering  and  planted  herself 
squarely  in  front  of  me.  "Who  are 
you?"  she  said,  examining  me  from  my 
hat  to  my  boots  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest 

I  considered  this  ungamished  man- 
ner of  asking  questions  impertinent, 
and,  trying  to  look  lofty,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  at  the  side. 

The  littie  gh-1,  with  a  quick,  cork- 
like  movement,  was  there  before  me. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  repeated,  her 
expression  friendly  but  firm. 

"Oh,  I— I'm  a  pilgrim,"  I  said  In  des- 
peration. 

"A  pilgrim!"  echoed  the  litUe  girl 
She  seemed  struck,  and  while  she  was 
struck  I  slipped  past  her  and  began 
to  walk  quickly  towards  the  door  hi  tbe 
wall.  "A  pilgrim!"  said  the  Uttle  gh-1 
again,  keeping  close  beside  me,  and 
looking  me  up  and  down  attentively.  "I 
don't  like  pilgrims.  Aren't  they  people 
who  are  always  walking  about,  and 
have  things  the  matter  with  their  feet? 
Have  you  got  anything  the  matter  with 
your  feet?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  replied  indignantiy, 
walking  still  faster. 

"And  they  never  wash.  Miss  Robhi- 
son  says.    You  don't  either,  do  you?' 
"Not  wash?    Oh,  I'm  afraid  you  are 
a  very  badly  brought-up  little  girl— oh, 
leave  me  alone— I  must  ran — ^" 

"So  must  I,"  said  the  littie  girl 
cheerfully,  "for  Miss  Robinson  must 
be  close  behind  us.  She  nearly  had  me 
Just  before  I  found  you."  And  she 
started  running  by  my  side. 

The  thought  of  Miss  Robinson  dose 
behind  us  gave  wings  to  my  feet,  and, 
casting  my  dignity,  of  which,  indeed, 
there  was  but  littie  left,  to  the  winds,  I 
fahrly  flew  down  the  path.  The  littie 
girl  was  not  to  be  outran,  and,  though 
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she  panted  and  turned  weird  colors, 
kept  by  my  side  and  even  talked.  Oh, 
I  was  tired,  tired  In  body  and  mind, 
tired  by  the  different  shocks  I  had  re- 
ceived, tired  by  the  journey,  tired  by 
the  want  of  food;  and  here  I  was  be- 
ing forced'  to  run  because  this  very 
naughty  little  girl  chose  to  hide  instead 
of  going  in  to  her  lessons. 

•I  say— this  is  jolly—"  she  jerked  out 

*But  why  need  we  run  to  the  same 
place?"  I  breathlessly  asked,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  getting  rid  of  her. 

"Oh,  yes--that's  just— the  fun.  We'd 
get  on— together— you  and  I—" 

"No,  no,"  said  I,  decided  on  this 
point,  bewildered  though  I  was. 

"I  can't  stand  washing— either— its 
awful— in  winter— and  makes  one  have 
—chaps." 

"But  I  don't  mind  it  in  the  least,"  I 
protested  faintly,  not  having  any  ener- 
gy left 

"Oh,  I  say!"  said  the  litUe  girl,  look- 
ing at  my  face  and  making  the  sound 
known  as  a  guffaw.  The  familiarity  of 
this  little  girl  was  wholly  revolting. 

We  had  got  safely  through  the  door, 
round  the  comer  past  the  radishes,  and 
were  in  the  shrubbery.  I  knew  from 
experience  how  easy  It  was  to  hide  in 
the  tangle  of  little  paths,  and  stopped 
a  moment  to  look  round  and  listen.  The 
little  girl  opened  her  mouth  to  speak. 
With  great  presence  of  mind  I  instant- 
ly put  my  muff  in  front  of  it  and  held 
it  there  tight  while  I  listened.  Dead 
silence,  except  for  the  labored  breath- 
ing and  struggles  of  the  little  girl. 

"I  don't  hear  a  sound  "  I  whispered, 
letting  her  go  again.  "Now,  what  did 
you  want  to  say?"  I  added,  eyeing  her 
severely. 

"I  wanted  to  say,"  she  panted,  "that 
it's  no  good  pretending  you  wash  with 
a  nose  like  that" 

"A  nose  like  that!  A  nose  like 
what?"  I  exclaimed,  greatly  offended; 
and  though  I  put  up  my  hand  and  very 
tenderly  and  carefully  felt  it  I  could 


find  no  difference  in  it  "I  am  afraid 
poor  Miss  Robinson  must  have  a 
wretched  life,"  I  said,  in  tones  of  deep 
disgust 

The  little  ghrl  smiled  fatuously,  as 
though  I  were  paying  her  compliments. 
"It's  all  green  and  brown,"  she  said, 
pointing.    "Is  it  always  like  that?" 

Then  I  remembered  the  wet  fir  tree 
near  the  gate,  and  the  enraptured  kiss 
it  had  received,  and  blushed. 

"Won't  it  come  off?"  persisted  the 
htUe  girl. 

"Of  course  it  will  come  off,"  I  an- 
swered, frowning. 

"Why  don't  you  rub  It  off?" 

Then  I  remembered  the  throwing 
away  of  the  handkerchief  and  blushed 
again. 

"Please  lend  me  your  handkerchief," 
I  said  humbly,  "I— I  have  lost  mine." 

There  was  a  great  fumbling  in  six 
different  pockets,  and  then  a  handker^ 
chief  that  made  me  young  again  mere- 
ly to  look  at  it  was  produced.  I  took 
it  thankfully  and  rubbed  with  energy, 
the  little  girl,  intensely  interested, 
watching  the  operation  and  giving  me 
advice.  "There— it's  all  right  now— a 
little  more  on  the  right— there— now  it's 
all  off." 

"Are  you  sure?  No  green  left?"  I 
anxiously  asked. 

"No,  it's  red  all  over  now,"  she  re- 
plied cheerfully.  "Let  me  get  home," 
thought  I,  very  much  upset  by  this  In- 
formation, "let  me  get  home  to  my 
dear,  uncritical,  admiring  babies,  who 
accept  my  nose  as  an  example  of  what 
a  nose  should  be  and  whatever  its  col- 
or think  it  beautiful."  And  thrusting 
the  handkerchief  back  into  the  little 
girl's  hands  I  hurried  away  down  the 
path.  She  packed  it  into  her  pocket 
hastily,  but  it  took  some  seconds,  for  it 
was  of  the  size  of  a  small  sheet  and 
then  came  running  after  me.  "Where 
are  you  going?"  she  asked,  surprised, 
as  I  turned  down  the  path  leading  to 
the  gate. 
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Through  this  gate,"  I  replied  with 
decision. 

"But  you  mustn't— we're  not  allowed 
to  go  through  there—" 

So  strong  was  the  force  of  old  habits 
in  that  place  that  at  the  words  not  air 
lotced  my  hand  dropped  of  Itself  from 
the  latch;  and  at  that  Instant  a  voice 
calling  quite  close  to  us  through  the 
mist  struck  me  rigid. 

"Elizabeth!  Elizabeth!"  called  the 
voice.  "Come  In  at  once  to  your  lessons 
—Elizabeth!  Elizabeth!" 

"If  s  Miss  Robinson,"  whispered  the 
Uttle  girl,  twinkling  with  excitement; 
then,  catching  sight  of  my  face,  she 
said  once  more  with  eager  insistence, 
**Who  are  you  ?" 
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"Oh,  I'm  a  ghost!"  I  cried  with  con- 
viction, pressing  my  hands  to  my  fore- 
head and  looking  round  fearfully. 

"Pooh,"  said  the  littie  girl. 

It  was  the  la^t  remark  I  heard  her 
make,  for  there  wa»  a  creaking  of  ap- 
proaching boots  in  the  bushes,  and 
seized  by  a  frightful  panic  I  pulled  the 
gate  open  with  one  desperate  pull, 
flung  it  to  behind  me,  and  fled  out  and 
away  down  the  wide,  misty  fields. 

The  "€k>tha  Almanach"  says  that  the 
reigning  cousin  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Mr.  Johnstone,  an  Englishman,  In 
1885,  and  that  in  1886  their  only  child 
was  bom,  Elizabeth. 


THE  GIPSY  AND  THE  CUCKOO. 

Tell  me,  brother,  what's  a  cuckoo,  but  a  roguish  chaffing  bird? 
Not  a  nest's  his  own,  no  bough-rest's  his  own,  and  he*s  never 

good  man's  word; 
But  his  call  is  musical  and  rings  pleasant  on  the  ear. 
And  the  spring  would  scarce  be  spring 
If  the  cuckoo  did  not  sing 
In  the  leafy  months  o'  the  year. 

Tell  me,  brother,  what's  a  gipsy,  but  a  roguish  chaffing  chap? 

Not  a  cot's  his  own,  not  a  man  would  groan 

For  a  gipsy's  worst  mishap; 

But  his  tent  looks  quaint  when  bent 

On  the  sidesward  of  a  lane. 

And  you'd  deem  the  rain  more  dreary 

And  the  long,  white  road  more  weary 

If  we  never  came  again. 


Would  your  May-days  seem  more  fair 
Were  we  chaps  deep  read  in  books. 
Were  we  cuckoos,  cawing  rooks, 
All  the  world  cathedral  closes. 
Where  the  very  sunlight  dozes. 

Were    the    sounds    all     organ-pealing,  psalm   and   song   and 
prayer? 

^'  Ford  M.  Hueffer. 
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England  is  richer  in  the  poABeseion  of 
songs  of  the  sea  than  any  other  country 
under  heaven.  The  Dutchman  and  the 
Teuton  have  a  few,  of  no  conspicuous 
merit  Norway  can  boast  of  at  least 
one  fine  specimen,  a  nautical  song  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  beginning 
"Mens  Nordhavet  bruser  mod  fleldbygt 
strand;"  while  the  Danish  "Sang  for 
Flaaden"  is  terse  and  spirited  to  a  de- 
gree, with  a  genuine  salt-water  smack 
about  its  half-dozen  stanzas.  But  these 
stand  alone  among  the  sea  rhymes  of 
the  North,  and  serve  only  to  point  the 
truth  of  our  assertion. 

That  it  should  be  so  is  not  surpris- 
ing, when  we  remember  the  love  of 
most  Englishmen  for  the  sea,  and  the 
extent  to  which  expressions  drawn 
from  things  nautical  have  found  their 
way  into  the  common  daily  speech  of 
our  people.  Here  is  a  handful  gleaned 
at  random.  *To  keep  aloof,"  i.e.,  to 
keep  your  luff  when  sailing  to  the 
wind,  has  been  a  term  in  common  use 
on  land  since  the  days  of  Matthew 
Paris;  to  be  "taken  aback,"  i.e.,  by  a 
sudden  change  of  wind;  to  "lose  one's 
ballast''  or  in  other  words,  to  grow  top- 
heavy  with  conceit  when  the  centre  of 
gravity  has  sunk  too  low;  to  "bear  a 
hand;"  to  bring  a  man  to  his  "bear- 
ings;" to  have  a  snug  "berth;"  to  give 
a  man  "a  wide  berth;"  to  "chop  about" 
In  shifting  winds  of  perplexity;  to  "cut 
and  run;"  to  "run  the  gauntlet"  (prop. 
gantlope),  once  a  well-known  ordeal  on 
ship-board;  to  be  "half-seas  over,"  used 
by  writers  from  Swift  downwards  as 
expressive  of  too  much  drinking;  to 
leave  a  comrade  "in  the  lurch;"  to  be 
"hard  up"  or  to  "bear  up  for  Poverty 
Bay;"  to  recognize  a  man  by  the  "cut 
of  his  jib;"  to  "look  out  for  squalls;" 
to  be  left  "high  and  dry;"  to  "tell  it  to 
the  marines;"  to  "go  to  Old  Nick,"  or 
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St  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  sailors;  to 
follow  a  thing  to  the  "bitter  end,"  <.e., 
to  pay  out  cable  till  there  is  no  more 
left  at  the  bitts;  to  "steer  a  middle 
course;"  to  "steer  clear"  of  a  man;  to 
hold  on  "till  airs  blue,"  i.e.,  till  the  ship 
has  made  her  offing;  to  be  ready  "in  a 
brace  of  shakes,"  i.e.,  before  the  sail 
has  flapped  three  times;  to  "kick  up  a 
breeze;"  to  put  things  "ship-shape;"— 
these  are  but  a  few  out  of  many,  that 
show  how  the  life  and  familiar  speech 
of  every  Englishman  are  salted  by  the 
briny  breath  of  the  four  seas  that  wash 
his  island  home. 

It  is  in  the  same  natural  environ- 
ments of  the  British  Isles  that  we  find 
the  origin  of  those  incomparable  sea 
ditties,  which  have  been  familiar  as 
household  words  to  our  sailors  since  the 
days  of  Anson  and  the  Nile,  the  days 
when  line-of-battle-ships  were  built  at 
Deptford  Cattle  Market  when  for  a 
shilHng  a  wherry  would  carry  you 
from  the  Pool  into  the  midst  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  Whitechapel  swarmed 
with  crimps,  and  press-gangs  harried 
every  tavern 

From  Richmond  town 
To  Horselydown. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  French  sea  song 
worthy  the  name?  Insipid  and  devoid 
of  verve,  mere  jingles,  not  fit  to  be  put 
side  by  side  with  the  weakest  of  our 
own;  their  savor  is  of  the  Seine,  not  of 
the  sea,  their  philoaophie  that  of  a 
boulevard  gamin  rather  than  a  blue 
water  tar.  A  Frenchman  can  no  more 
sing  of  the  sea,  as  an  English  sailor 
knows  it  than  could  that  enfant  de 
Paris  who  sang 

La  vie  est  un  voyage 
Tftchons  de  Vembellir! 
Jetons  sur  son  passage 
Les  roses  du  plaisir! 
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Poor,  shabby,  sickly  stuff,  as  much  like 
a  sea  stave  as  rose-water  is  like  oil  of 
vitrioL 

Seeing  that  nearly  seven  centuries 
have  sped  since  Bngland  first  drew  up 
a  code  of  naval  laws,  and  Edward  I  as- 
sumed "the  sovereign  lordship  of  the 
sea  of  England  and  of  the  isles  within 
the  same,"  it  is  strange  that  almost  un- 
til yesterday  the  deeds  of  British  sail- 
ors remained  unsung.  Our  earlier  poets 
seem  to  have  felt 

Of  the  sea  a  reverential  fear, 

and  to  have  kept  aloof,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, from  its  terrors  and  grandeur. 
That  among  the  poems  of  Chaucer  and 
Gower  we  should  find  no  songs  of  the 
sea  is  less  surprising  than  their  absence 
from  our  rich  treasury  of  old-world 
ballads.  Many  a  Robin  Hood  ballad 
holds  its  place  In  our  folklore;  there  is 
no  lack  of  local  traditions  or  of  poetic 
effusions  bearing  upon  political  events 
now  many  centuries  old;  but  we  have 
not  one  single  old-time  ditty  commem- 
orating an  adventurous  voyage  or  a 
gallant  sea  deed,  the  sights  our  mari- 
ners saw  under  the  glitter  of  the  South- 
ern Gross,  or  the  perils  they  grappled 
with  In  the  white  North.  Englishmen 
in  those  days  sailed  far,  and  must  have 
had  many  such  tales  to  tell;  but  for 
centuries  their  prowesis  was  untold  in 
verse.  All  we  possess  Is  a  scrap  or  two 
of  doggerel,  with  here  and  there  a 
passing  allusion  in  the  pages  of  Dray- 
ton or  Spenser.  The  poets,  almost  to  a 
man,  have  ignored  the  most  valorous 
fights  In  which  the  fleets  of  England 
have  been  engaged  and  have  sung 
naught  In  honor  of  tlie  many  bold  and 
romantic  expeditions  that  left  her 
shores.  ' 

One  of  the  earliest  proper  sea  songs 
is  a  roystering  ditty  In  the  comedy  of 
"Common  Conditions"  (1576),  In  which 
the  sailors  make  boast  of  the  extreme 
swiftnesis  of  their  ship  rather  than  of 
their  own  valor.     They    fear   no  foe. 


simply  because  they  have  '"scaped 
them  oft"  by  "swift  swimming;"  bat 
we  hasten  to  add  that  their  craft  is  a 
merchantman  and  not  a  Qaeen*s  ship. 
Pepys  has  preserved  a  nautical  ballad 
of  yet  earlier  date,  descriptiye  of  a  fight 
between  Liord  Howard  and  Sir  Andrew 
Barton,  a  Scottish  pirate,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  naval  force  of  Eng- 
land consisted  at  that  time  of  but  two 
ships  of  war.  In  the  "Reliques"  of 
Percy  there  is  a  sea  stave  called  "The 
Whining  of  Cales,"  or  Cadiz,  but  it  ii 
a  dull  effusion.  Shakespeare  has  given 
us  many  snatches  of  old  lyrics,  but-not 
one  genuine  song  of  the  sea«  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Stephano's  ditty 
in  "The  Tempest":— 

The  master,  the    swabber,   the    boat- 
swain, and  I, 

The  fininn^r,  and  his  mate, 
Lov'd   Mall,    Meg,   and    Marian,   and 

Margery, 
But  none  of  us  car'd  for  Kate,  etc 

Notable  sea  songs  surely  must  have 
been  made  and  trolled  in  the  spacioos 
times  of  Queen  Bess;  but  we  know 
them  not  Stuart  times  produced  none, 
if  we  except  a  well-known  ballad  by 
Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Dorset,  which  has  ever  sinqe  been  pop- 
ular, no  less  for  its  lively  wit  and 
breezy  fiavor  than  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
posed. "To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land** 
was  written  while  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  commanded  by  Uie 
Duke  of  York  and  "foggy  Opdam," 
were  lying  within  gunshot  of  each  oth- 
er off  Harwich,  on  the  evening  of  June 
3d,  1665.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  as- 
serts that  Dorset  "only  retouched  or 
finished  it  on  the  memorable  evening; 
but  even  this,"  he  graciously  adds, 
"whatever  It  may  subtract  from  his  fa- 
cility, leaves  him  his  courage."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  ballad  is  such  as 
we  should  expect  from  an  accomplished 
courtier  and  cavalier: — 
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To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land* 

We  men  at  sea  indite; 
But  first  would  have  yon  onderstandt 

How  hard  It  is  to  write. 
Tbe  Mnses  now,  and  Neptune,  too, 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

If  as  a  composition  Dorset's  stanzas 
cannot    vie    with    Theodore    K^^mer's 
"Sword  Song,"  written  by  a  camp  fire 
two  hours  before  he  fell,  we  must  re- 
member that  Dorset  was  a  poet  rather 
than  a  sailor,  serving  as  a  volunteer  on 
board  ship,  according  to  a  custom  by 
which  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a    high-bom    civilian    or    a    military 
officer  to  take  charge  of  a  fleet;  to-day 
he  might  be  In  command  of  a  regiment 
of  horse,  to  morrow  of  a  three  decker. 
Under  Cromwell  something  of  the  old 
Viking  spirit  blazed  up,  and  In  the  in- 
tervals of  its  psalm-singing  the  country 
adressed  itself  to   the   preservation  of 
that  "sovereignty  of  the  seas"  which 
Grotius  disputed  and  Selden  defended. 
Yet  Blake  and  his  fellows  went  to  their 
graves  unsung.      The  only  extant  sea 
ballad  of  the   Protectorate   is   one  by 
Martyn    Parker,     a    cockney    rhymer, 
who  wrote  also  "The  King  shall  enjoy 
his  own  again."       His  verses,  which 
are  in  Pepys's  collection,  are  entitled 
"Saylers  for  my  Money;  a  new  ditty 
composed  in  the  praise  of  Saylers  and 
sea  affairs,  briefly  showing  the  nature 
of  so  worthy  a  calling  and  effects  of 
their     industry,    to    the    tune   of    the 
'Jovial  Cobbler.* "  The  poetaster  makes 
his  sailors  sing  of  the  "cares  and  the 
fears"  of  their  calling  in  a  strain  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  wrath  of  Dlbdln, 
and  barely  reaches  mediocrity  In  four- 
teen stanzas,  of  which  the  opening  lines 
are  the  most  familiar:— 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England, 
Who  live  at  home  at  ease. 

Ah!  little  do  you  think  upon 
The  dangers  of  the  seas. 

Sentiments  identical  with  those  of  '^A 


Mariner's  Glee"   (temp.  James  I),  the 
flrst  stanza  of  which  runs:— 

We  be  three  poor  mariners. 
Newly  come  from  the  seas; 

We  spend  our  Uves  In  Jeopardy, 
While  others  live  at  ease. 

'Parker'«  song  seems  to  have  com* 
mended  Itself  to  the  author  of  "Hohen* 
linden,"  who  not  only  wrote  for  the 
air  to  which  it  was  sung  his  flery 
stanzas,  "Ye  Mariners  of  England"— 
the  most  robust  and  truly  national 
lyric  in  our  language— but  incorporated 
therein  the  refrain  "When  the  stormy 
winds  do  blow." 

The  arrival  of  William  at  Torbay  in 
the  Brill  was  the  occasion  of  a  sea 
song  telling  of  how  "the  conquering 
hero  came"  over  the  subject  waters, 
and  of  his  welcome  "on  the  British 
shore."  Four  years  later  appeared  a 
more  muscular  specimen  in  commemo- 
ration of  Russell's  victory  at  La  Hogue. 
It  is  a  right  vigorous  ballad  from  the 
pen  of  an  anonymous  writer,  who  was 
evidently  no  mealy-mouthed  minstrel, 
but  a  man  used  to  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  In  forcible  language.  Succeed- 
ing years  produced  little  in  praise  of  the 
sea,  seeing  that  the  army  had  the  pick 
of  the  laurels,  and  "The  British  Gren- 
adiers" was  a  standing  dish.  Two  dit- 
ties by  John  Gay  belong,  however,  to 
this  period,  "Black-eyed  Susan,"  a  song 
rather  of  Cupid  than  Neptune,  and 
"  'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring;" 
each  undeniably  the  work  of  a  lands- 
man, and  suited  rather  for  a  spinet 
than  for  the  "rough  and  tumble"  ac- 
companiment of  wind  and  wave. 

The  Electors  of  Hanover  cared  only 
for  the  sea  as  a  troublesome  line  of  de- 
marcation, beyond  which  lay  their 
home.  The  navy  cost  money,  and  Wal- 
pole  Ignored  it  But  the  popular  feel- 
ing clung  fast  to  the  old  love.  Stories 
of  gallant  deeds  at  sea  were  still  the 
tradition,  the  delight  and  the  heritage 
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of  every  English  home.  And  so  when 
Vernon  made  his  dash  upon  Portobello 
•the  nation  went  half  crazy.  Woe  to 
the  householder  who  was  tardy  in 
lighting  up!  Woe  to  the  niggard  who 
grudged  his  penny  for  the  bonfire! 
Bartlemy  Fair  was  crowded  with  effi- 
gies in  wax  of  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
and  on  every  tongue  was  the  carol:— 

Admiral  Vernon  was  a  brave  fellow, 
He  took  the  town  of  Portobello; 
With  six  ships  he  took  the  prize, 
And  this  must  open  all  your  eyes. 

The  fame  of  his  exploit  lived  long  in 
the  land,  and  at  least  a  dozen  years 
later  Hogarth  painted  a  one-eyed  sailor 
with  six  bits  of  tobacco  pipe  before 
him,  showing  a  barber  in  a  pothouse 
how  Portobello  was  won. 

We  possessed  no  real  national  song  of 
the  sea  until  James  Thomson  received 
a   commission   to   write   words   for   a 
musical     medley     at     the    Prince    of 
Wales's  private  theatre.*      The  result 
was  "Rule,  Britannia,"  set  to  music  by 
Ame,  and  touched   up   afterwards   by 
Lord  Bolingbroke.     So  the  watchword 
song  of  Britons  all  over  the  earth  was 
written  to  the  order  of  a  prince  who 
had  no  English  sympathies,  and  whose 
nautical    knowledge    was    bounded  by 
trips  from  Whitehall  to  Twickenham,  In 
company  with  pretty  ambassadresses. 
Not  much    later   appeared    "Hearts  of 
Oak,"    rugged    and    homely   lines,     in- 
stinct   with     fine   national    sentiment, 
and  thoroughly  attune  with  the  sailor's 
sympathies.    It  is  a  fitting  song  for  the 
lips  of  a  Vildng  crew  sailing  south,  and 
laughing  at  the  thought  of  defeat,  and 
is  to  be  admired  the  more  as  the  pro- 
duction of  no  sea-nurtured  poet,  but  of 
a  drawing-room  darling,  a  prince  of  the 
stage,  David  Garrlck.    An  equally  fine 
piece  is  **The  Storm,"  by  Falconer  of 
Lelth,  whose  opening  lines  strike  the 

1  At  dlcfden.  Id  Backlnghanishlre,  on  the  let 
of  AogiMt,  1740. 


keynote  of  one  of  the  most  stirr'jig  sea 
staves  ever  penned:— 

Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blust'ring  raller! 

liist,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me! 
Messmates,  hear  a  brotiier  sailor 

Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea! 

A  few  years  afterwards  the  very 
popular  "Bay  of  Biscay  O"  was  pro- 
duced by  Andrew  Cherry,  and  the 
coarse  "Old  Commodore,"  by  Mark 
Lonsdale;  while  it  is  to  Cowper  that 
we  owe  the  fine  lament  on  **The  loss  of 
the  Royal  George,"  and  the  gloomy 
ballad  of  "The  Castaway,"  with  its 
personal  allegory  underlying  an  in- 
eident  in  Anson's  voyage  to  the  Horn. 
The  former  of  these  pieces  is  worthy 
of  a  place  next  "Hohenlinden,"  and 
makes  us  regret  that  the  patriotic  hare- 
taming  poet  was  not  a  d'weller  by  the 
sea.  With  his  chafing  spirit  craving 
for  excitement,  Cowper  sorely  would 
have  made  no  contemptible  ocean  poet, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  Identify 
the  bard  of  "loud  hissing  urns,"  and 
tea-cups  and  sofas,  with  the  singer  of 
Kempenfelt's  sad  dirge. 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  at  the  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the 
French  war,  came  one  with  songs  of 
dare-devil  courage,  rollicking  humor 
and  tender  pathos.  In  1745  was  bom 
Charles  Dibdin,  Tyrtaeus  of  our  fleet, 
the  Allan  Ramsay  of  the  shepherds  of 
the  sea,  whose  fame  has  mocked  at  the 
vicious  onslaughts  of  I^rd  Jeffrey,  hi 
whose  judgment  the  songs  of  the  sail- 
or's laureate  were  mere  ebullitions  of 
slang. 

Dibdin's  influence  upon  the  navy,  as 
all  men  know,  has  not  been  unchal- 
lenged. Some  have  dubbed  him  a  char- 
latan, and  have  declared  that  by  his 
songs  he  has  never  given  a  sailor  to  the 
service.  Captain  Chamier,  however, 
the  author  of  "Ben  Brace."  thought 
otherwise,  when  he  asserted  that  Eng- 
land can  never  pay  her  debt  to  Dibdin, 
whose  songs  breathe  the  very  inspira- 
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tlon  that  our  seamen  need.  Herman 
Melville,  too.  in  "The  White  Jacket," 
declares  that  notwithstanding  their 
saYor  of  fatalism,  his  verses  "breathe 
the  very  poetry  of  ocean."  The  truth 
is  that  Dibdln  drew  an  idealized  pic- 
ture of  a  sailor's  life  and  character,  at 
a  time  when  the  blood  of  the  country 
was  at  fever  heat  after  a  series  of  un- 
paralleled victories;  when  a  prince  of 
the  blood  trod  the  quarter  deck,  and 
Nelson  was  hailed  as  the  god  of  war. 
Anxious  to  "point  a  moral  and  adorn 
a  tale,"  he  cared  little  for  strict  adhe- 
rence to  technical  truth;  since  hissongrs 
were  sung  as  much  on  land  as  at  sea, 
everybody  knew  them,  and  found  in 
them  an  attractive  mirror  of  "a  life  on 
the  ocean  wave." 

His  contemporaries  did  not  know,  as 
we  know,  that  while  the  poet  grrossly 
exaggerated  both  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  sailors,  his  heroes  were  no  more  fair 
types  of  the  real  live  British  tar  than 
was  Fenimore  Cooper's  Chingachcook 
or  Leather-stocking  a  type  of  the  red 
man  and  the  trapper  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. Pitt,  however,  regarded  him  as  a 
useful  recruiting  officer,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  many  an  emotional  lands- 
man of  tender  age  succumbed  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  his  verse.*  The 
need  of  men  at  this  time  was  sore  and 
constant. 

Everybody  was  possessed  by  the 
wholesome  conviction  that  upon  the 
navy  alone  depended  safety  from  inva- 
sion. And  yet  ships  of  war  went  to 
sea  in  nine  cases  of  ten  undermanned, 
notwithstanding  the  merciless  razzias 
of  the  press-gangs.  There  was  need  of 
a  poet  to  soften  realities.  Tyranny  and 
injustice  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  ter- 
ribly hard  discipline;  a  hundred  years 
ago  a  sailor's  life  was  a  difficult  and 
bitter  thing;  and  the  pen  of  Dil>dln  was 
Just  the  instrument  needed    to   stir   a 


feeUng  of  enthusiastic  pride  in  the 
navy  and  to  impress  the  British  public 
with  a  notion  that  life  on  board  a 
man-o'-war  was  the  most  enviable  state 
of  existence  possible. 

DIbdin,  who  was  no  slave  to  an  over- 
exacting  conscience,  was  petted  by 
ministers  and  encouraged  to  write 
glowing  songs  in  praise  of  the  fleet; 
wherefore  he  wrote  and  failed  not  of 
his  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  temporary 
pension.  The  popularity  of  some  of 
his  songs  has  but  little  declined,  while 
Jack's  hardships,  of  which  they  make 
no  mention,  are  now  to  be  found  only 
on  the  pages  of  fiction.  Mutati$ 
mutandis,  the  colors  in  which  Dibdin 
painted  a  sailor's  life  afloat  are  as  true 
at  the  end  of  this  century  as  they  were 
false  at  its  beginning. 

Though  the  surroundings  and  treat- 
ment of  our  bluejackets  are  to-day  very 
different,  the  men  themselves  have 
changed  so  little  both  in  esprit  de  corps 
and  professional  peculiarities  of 
•thought,  word  and  deed  that  Dlbdin'B 
stock  beau  id^tU  of  a  seaman  remains 
what  it  was,  intensely  melodramatic 
and  hopelessly  unreal.  Among  other 
faults  in  his  songs  we  note  their  fre- 
quent coarseness,  their  exuberance  of 
nautical  technicalities  (with  which,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  no  one  but  a  Com- 
modore Trunnion  ever  interlarded  his 
speech),  and  his  glaring  errors  in  the 
use  of  common  sea  terms.  An  amusing 
example  of  his  inaccuracy  is  seen  in 
the  original  edition  (since  amended)  of 
his  "Poor  Jack,"  in  which  he  wrote:— 

For,  says  he.     do  you  mind     me.  let 

storms  e'er  so  oft 
Take  the  top-lifts  of  sailors  aback; 

from  which  It  is  pretty  clear  that  he 
regarded  "top-lifts"  and  "top-sails"  as 
synonymous    terms.    Again,    in    "The 


'  Ofiptain  Qrifflths.  It.N*.,  In  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1829  "On  the  Abolition  of  Imprest- 
ment,**  wiote,  "In  the  whole  of  onr  terrioe  we 


can  hardly  reooant  half  a  doien  bona  fide  volano 
teew.'* 
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Greenwich  Pensioner,"  set  to  the  old 
ftlr  of  "The  Plough  Boy,"  occurs  the 
phrase: 

That  time,  bound  straight  to  Portugal, 
BigM  fore  and  aft  we  bore. 

And  in  '*Jack  in  his  Element"  he  per- 
petrated: 

The  flowing  sails  we  tars  untiend 

To  lead  a  roving  life, 
In  every  man  we  find  a  friend, 

In  every  port  a  wife. 

A  yet  more  absurd  slip  is  in  the  "Flow- 
ing Can:"— 

.    The  cadge  to  weigh. 
The  sheet  belay. 

He  does  it  with  a  wish; 
To  heave  the  lead, 
Or  to  cat-head 
The  ponderous  anchor  fish. 

'It  is  superfluous  to  object  that  to 
••fish"  the  anchor  to  the  cat-head  would 
be  an  act  of  no  less  egregious  folly 
than  an  attempt  to  cat-head  the  fish. 

The  sentimentality  of  Dibdin  led  him 
now  and  again  to  singular  freaks  of 
fancy.  In  his  bailad  of  "Ben  Back- 
stay," wherein  the  sailor  is  said  to 
brave  "for  the  love  of  Anna"  the  fright- 
ful storm,  it  is  also  stated  that  he 
"thought  of  Anna,  sigh'd  and  died," 
and  that  he  wore  her  miniature  round 
his  neck.  The  idea  is  sufficiently 
amusing  of  a  tarry  topman  mournfully 
contemplating  the  effigy  of  bis  only  love 
during  the  progress  of  a  gale.  We 
fancy  that  he  would  far  more  likely 
have  been  found  tattooed  from  top  to 
toe  with  a  portrait  gallery  of  the  loves 
which  literally  were  too  often  but  skin 
deep.  Fanny  on  his  larboard  leg,  as 
blue  as  powder  and  indigo  could  make 
her;  Betsy  on  his  breast,  and  Susan  on 
bis  starboard  arm,  with  clasped  hands 
and  coupled  hearts  galore. 

Reversing  the  medal,  let  us  give  Dib- 
din his  due  as  an  admirable  song  writ- 


er.    Inimitable   in   his  own   line  and 
without  a  worthy  rival,  even  the  most 
trifiing  of  his  ditties  are  characterized 
by  a  manly  earnestness,  and  if  marred 
by     meretricious     sentimentality    are 
bright  with  a  hundred  touches  of  un- 
affected pathos.  Singing  ever  in  praise 
of  duty  and  patriotism,  he  exalts  also 
such  qualities  as    valor,    self-reliance, 
endurance,  mercy  and  resignation.  Per- 
haps he  would  have    been    a    greater 
man  if  he  had  written  less;  for  while 
we  admire  his  genius  and  his  choice 
of  themes,  we  are  of  opinion  that  most 
of  his  thirteen  hundred  songs  might  be 
burnt  tomorrow   without  any  serious 
loss  either  to  literature  in  general  or  to 
his  own  fame  in  particular. 

His  best  do  not  number  a  score.  Who 
can  read  *^Poor  Tom  Bowling,"  written 
on  the  occasion  of  his  brother's  death, 
without  feeling  the  influence  of  its 
pathetic  simplicity  and  felicitous  ten- 
derness? Words,  sentiment  and  melody 
(for  Dibdin  was  no  mean  musician)  are 
all  in  perfect  keeping,  and  the  result 
is  a  song  that  will  last  as  long  as  Eng- 
land does.  Of  his  other  serious  pieces 
we  give  highest  place  to  "The  Ship- 
wreck/' a  composition  in  which  Dibdin 
rises  to  a  loftier  plane  of  poetic  feel- 
ing, and  a  higher  elevation  of  tone, 
than  in  most  of  his  other  lyrics.  The 
conception  is  dramatic,  the  Inoideuts 
are  natural  and  correctly  detailed,  with 
the  aid  of  vivid  and  appropriate 
imagery. 

It  is  especially  as  the  writer,  not  of 
one  only,  but  of  a  series  of  worthy  sea 
songs  that  Charles  Dibdin  stands  alone 
in  the  gallery  of  British  poets.  "The 
Arethusa,"  with  its  delightful  colloquy 
between  the  skipper  of  the  saucy 
frigate  and  the  Frenchman  on  La  BeUe 
Poult,  a  song  which  our  grandfathers 
often  listened  to  from  the  lips  of  Inde- 
don,  was  written  by  Prince  Hoare,  an 
Irishman,  who  never  wrote  anything 
else  half  so  good.  "Harry  Bluff,"  an 
anonymous  ditty,  was  immensely  pop- 
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alar  at  one  time,  and  is  not  unworthy 
of  Dibdin  himself: 

The  foe  thonght  he^d  stmck,  when  he 

cried  out  "Avast," 
And  the    colors    of  Old    England  he 

nafled  to  the  mast. 
And  he  died  like  a  true  British  sailor! 

Bqually  good  of  Its  class,  though  too 
artificial  in  sentiment  for  a  true  song 
of  the  sea,  is  Barry  Comwall's  "The 
Sea."  Its  literary  merit  accounts  for 
its  popularity;  but  It  lacks  a  salt-water 
odor,  and  savors  of  Gockneydom  rather 
than  of  norwesters.  Put  it  alongside 
one  of  Dibdin's,  and  you  see  how  un- 
real it  is,  simply  because  it  is  descrip- 
tive rather  than  dramatic,  and  teems 
with  images  that  would  never  enter  the 
mind  of  a  sailor.  It  is  a  poet's  song, 
but  not  the  song  of  a  sea  poet,  and 
probably  no  seaman  has  ever  sung  it 
Although  the  poet  aver  that 

If  a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the 

deep. 
What  matter?   I  shall  ride  and  sleep, 

we  honestly  do  not  believe  him,  not- 
withstanding his  further  assurance  that 
he  has  lived  "full  fifty  summers  a  rov- 
er's life." 

Redolent  far  more  of  blue  water  is 
Allan  Cumilnghame's  "A  wet  sheet  and 
a  fiowing  sea,"  which,  though  marred 
by  faulty  nautical  expressions,  is  a 
wholesome  and  spirited  song,  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  Barry  CJomwall's. 
Gunninghame  was,  in  fact,  about  the 
strongest  of  Dibdin's  rivals.  The  Bng- 
Ushman's  most  racy  staves  are  after  all 
but  the  songs  of  impressed  alongshore 
men,  while  the  Scot  sings  of  Vikings 
and  sea  ravers,  the  Robin  Hoods  of 
ocean,  who  counted  piracy  a  thing  of 
honor.  Dibdin's  Jolly  mariner,  with  a 
pocket  full  of  prize  money,  and  keep* 
ing  up  his  acquaintance  with  blue  wa- 
ter all  In  the  way  of  business,  has  lit- 
tle in  common   with    the   sea   robber 


watching  for  his  victim  in  some  shel- 
tered cove  or  wave- worn  cavern,  in  love 
with  the  stress  of  storm,  and  claiming 
kinship  with  the  guiding  stars.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  "honest  Allan" 
seems  to  have  shared  the  opinion  of 
every  landsman  that  a  "sheet"  is  a 
sail,  though  the  loblolly  boy  in  any 
herring-man  could  have  put  him  right 
Nor  did  he  disdain  to  assert  an  imiK>s- 
sible  thing  when  he  sang  of  a  ship 
sailing  from  an  English  port  and  leav- 
ing "England  on  the  lee,"  as  "the  bil- 
low follows  free,"  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  to  perform  such  a  feat  the 
vessel  must  be  on  a  wind,  and  that  "on 
a  lee"  is  an  expression  unknown  to  sea- 
faring men.  Wherefore  it  was  not  Judi- 
cious on  part  of  Gunninghame  to  come 
down  on  Dibdin  for  his  ignorance  of 
ships  and  sailors'  speech.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  very  few  sea  lyrics  have  been 
penned  by  practical  seamen,  and  fewer 
still  are  free  from  error.  Among  such 
are  those  by  Falconer  and  John 
•Macken,  author  of  "The  Harp  and  the 
Desert,"  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Ismael  Fitzadam,  acquired  notoriety 
some  seventy  years  ago.  By  birth  and 
education  an  Irish  gentleman,  by  na- 
ture a  poet,  Macken  served  on  board  a 
King's  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  un- 
der Exmouth,  and  wrote  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  the  bombardment  of  Algiers. 
Subsequently,  he  died  broken-hearted, 
unable  to  obtain  from  the  government 
any  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  his 
muse.  Scarcely  less  pitiable  was  the 
fate  of  Thomas  Dibdin,  who,  over- 
shadowed by  the  fame  of  his  father, 
"lived  neglected  and  died  foriom." 
Though  he  was  the  author  of  such 
sterling  favorites  as  "The  right  little, 
tight  little  Island."  "When  Vulcan 
forged  the  bolts  of  Jove,"  and  "All's 
Well,"  his  contemporaries  denied  him 
bread,  nor  has  posterity  given  him  so 
much  as  a  stone. 

As  a  writer   of   songs    we   may  set 
Gharles  Dibdin  not  far  from  Bums  and 
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amd  Toa   Moon.    Had  ke 

wmM  hftTe  been    Vmh.    for   bo  trvly 

P^V^Hmt.  Tbe  Mcret  of  his  power  is  lo 
he  food  fn  an  ensj  flow  of  Tentfcn- 
Hon,  n  keen  percepdon  of  eiisnieter, 
and  n  power  of  dnwfnir  H  wftb  intense 
f^nJissL  He  bss  s  tbiek  brosh  and  n 
besTj  toocb.  bot  tlie  lSkM!O0sm  stands  out 
iharp  and  ckaur,  and  from  fflbeemeas  to 
Wianghal  Jack  recoi;ttixes  liis  mess 
mate.  He  tunes  liis  1  jre  to  erery  mood 
of  tiie  sailor*  and  is  as  nmcb  at  liome 
In  a  pauui  orer  a  ranqnisbed  ''Ifaster 
Brwfftr  fir  Van  Tromp.  as  in  a  lament 
orer  tiie  absence  of  '^lorel  j  Nan.** 

In  eondnsion  it  oecnrs  to  ns  to  a^ 
Wbat  were  oor  real  poets  aboot  wbile 
a  legion  of  poetasters,  rastlj  inferior 
to  Dibdin*  were  poorinir  oot  sea  stares, 
food«  bad  and  indifferent?  Wbj  did 
Scott  nerer  write  a  song  of  tbe  sea,  or 
Wilson,  a  brother  Torj  of  die  deepest 
dje,  or  Sootliej,  stannch  adlierent  of 
Cbnrch  and  Kinir?  It  was  left  for 
joanir  Tbomas  Campbefl  to  write  '^e 
Mariners  of  England**  and  'Tbe  Battle 
of  tbe  Baltic'*  two  of  tbe  noblest  Ijrics 
erer    penned    in    praise    of    teamen. 

T«nipto  Bftr. 


is  it  tkat  as 


Ctarles  DibAn  fafled  In  tihe 
two  eflTorts  to  wUeh  they 
and  Trafalgar  and  tbe  death  of 

left  to  Ae 


We  fear  that  the  age  of 


daj  flowed  from  the  pens  of  baBad- 
are  cast  in  a  different  moidd. 
is  little  to  be  said  tai  praise  of 
Hie  /fa  4e  Mde  people's  poet,  who  is 
content  to  chant  the  pndaes  of  Ae  CNd 
Kent  Road,  and  to  recoont  in 
Ming  doggerri  the 
lores  of  cook  and  constable,  or  the  coo- 
ing of  barmaids  and 
''Johnniea.''  ''Annie 
now-a-daTS  jnst  aa  w^  for  the  fore- 
castle as  an jtliing  else.  Snch  inanftiea 
•»  'Tarara4MMHn-de-a7^  hare  f omd  a 
home  in  tbe  hearts  of  men  whose 
grandsires  sang  orer  bowls  of  **f&^ 
songs  tliat  are  now  heard  only  aa  Uiped 
bj  wooden-tbroated  tenors  at  a  penny 
reading.  Yon  may  write  a  song  for  a 
sailor,  bot  you  cannot  make  him  sing 
it 
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IV. 

They  bad  flnlslied  their  dinner  and 
were  now  going,  as  he  had  told  his 
mother,  to  the  theatre.  Previous  to 
thin  they  had  only  gone  to  the  matinee, 
because  Llsbeth  had  to  return  punc- 
tually. But  to-day  she  could  not  op- 
pose his  wifirhes.  But  when  she  anxious- 

*  Translated  for  Tbe  LlTing  Age  by  Adene 
WilUams. 


ly  said  that  she  hoped  none  of  bis  ac- 
quaintances would  see  her  there,  be 
answered  almost  roughly:  "That  will 
do  no  harm,  they  ought  to  see  you." 

And  there  they  sat  in  the  parquet  in 
the  clear  blaze  of  light  among  gaily 
dressed  people.  And  she  in  her  black 
woollen  dress. 

To-night  It  was  an  opera,  "The  Magic 
Flute."  As  she  asked  him  what  it 
meant  he  said:  "Ob«  that  Is  only  an 
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^     incident;   nothing   will    happen    now; 

^    only  Itoten  to  the  tones."     So  she  sat 

l>    entirely  quiet,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 

tl    tbe  stage. 

r       '*Thi8  portrait  Is  charmingly  beantl- 

c    fal,"  sang  Tamlno. 

B        "Thine,"   whispered   Hubert      "Thy 
picture  in  the  rococo  frame,  Mozart's 

I     Tibrating    tones    and    trills    winding 

■     mbout  it" 

She  turned  towards  him.  "What  do 
you  mean?" 

"Oh,  nothing  in  particular,"  he  said 
again,  "it  was  much  too  far-fetched  to 

.   explain  it  to  you  now." 

"It  is  indeed  very  hard,  and  I  4o  not 
understand  it  at  all,"  she  said  sadly. 

Whilst  he,  excited  by  the  day  passed 
at  her  side,  by  the  wine  at  dinner,  by 
the  music,  talked  ceaselessly  between 
the  acts,  she  remained  silent,  but  this  si- 
lence was  more  congenial  to  him  than 
otherwise.  He  did  not  ask  whether 
flhe  understood  all  that  he  said  to  her, 
if  she  only  listened  to  him  with  that 
earnest  expression.  He  spoke  of  his 
work,  which  the  public  would  under- 
stand after  the  lapse  of  time.  One  day 
he  would  be  so  celebrated  that  artists 
and  laymen  would  follow  him,  would 
believe  In  him.  And  then  he  told  her  of 
his  youthful  love,  to  which  he  had  be- 
fore only  alluded.  She  had  understood 
him  as  no  one  ever  would  do  again. 

"Bah!  that  is  over,"  he  cried,  "and  it 
is  well.  I  was  then  very  young.  Do 
you  not  know  the  verse: 

Wer  zum  ersten  Male  llebt, 
Sei's  aucb  glflcklos,  is  eln  Gott, 
Aber  wer  zum  zweiten  Male.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  well,  you  haven't  read  Heine, 
you  do  not  know  it?  But  you  needn't 
blush  on  that  account  Poor  child,  how 
sensitive  you  are  to-day.  Be  com- 
forted, it  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
In  fact  to-day  it  is  no  longer  the 
fashion.  There  are  very  respectable 
people,  of  well  regulated  minds  who 
look  sober  when  they  are  sad,  and  only 


laugh  when  something  pleases  thenh 
The  greatest  lyrical  writer  of  the  (Ger- 
mans is  no  longer  esteemed  by  them— 
Therefore,  as  I  tell  you,  I  conquered 
that  ancient  history  long  ago.  For  now 
I  have  you!  And  you  will  stay  with 
me,  you  child.  And  you  love  me  and 
you  vrill  c<Mitinue  to  love  me.  Beside 
you,  my  Lisbeth,  I  do  not  need  to  be 
afraid  that  I  will  love  unluckily  the 
second  time,  and  therefore  be  consid- 
ered a  fool,  as  the  verse  has  it  You 
have  not  somewhere  a  wooer  who  is 
■more  comfortably  off  than  I  am." 

She  looked  down  at  'her  lap  that  he 
should  not  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
She  was  not  weeping  over  what  he  said 
1o  her,  for  she  scarcely  heard  it,  but 
over  this  lack  of  comprehension,  this 
strangeness,  which  so  oppressed  her  to- 
day for  the  flret  time. 

In  the  second  act  she  asked  him  to 
look  at  his  watch.  The  Frau  Doctor's 
maid  must  be  at  home  punctually  at 
half  past  ten.  What  if  she  should  be 
late!-^But  he  did  not  notice  her  anxiety. 
It  would  not  matter.  He  was  going  to 
come  for  her  in  a  couple  of  days.  Did 
she  think  that  he  was  going  to  have  his 
bride  remain  a  servant-maid  any  lon- 
ger? To  morrow  he  was  going  to  Berlin 
to  talk  over  the  prospect  with  the  Pro- 
fessor and  some  people  and  then  he 
would  return  to  prepare  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

"What!  what  is  that?"  he  cried 
charmed  with  her  shy  contradlcticm. 
"You  must  first  equip  your  sister  and 
get  her  a  place?  Why?  We  will  do 
that  together  later.  I  tell  you,  I  will 
be  married,  will  have  a  house  and  a 
home  and  make  my  way  and  push  on! 
When  we  are  married  we  will  not  go 
to  Italy  on  a  wedding  Journey  as  has 
been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial. 
We  will  go  to  England,  better-^  Glas- 
gow, where  new  thoughts,  new  styles 
and  new  motives  rule,  which  you,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  classical  age  will  see 
with  fresh  eyes.      And,"  he  continued 
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softly,  for  the  masic  had  again  com- 
menced and  the  people  on  the  seat  be- 
fore them  turned  roand  and  motioned 
him  to  be  still— "and  if  then  yon  are 
not  pleased  with  what  I  think  beanti- 
ful.  if  yon  do  not  feel  with  me,  my 
lines  and  my  color-Ideas,  also  myself 
and  my  thought,— then,  then—" 

He  looked  into  her  eyes,  smiling,  lov- 
ing, in  careless  security.  The  music 
played,  Tamino  and  Papageno,  after 
endurlbg  the  most  singular  trials,  were 
happily  united  with  their  best  loved, 
and  there  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
tableau  for  conclusion.  She  saw  it  all 
and  heard  the  music  and  understood 
nothing  of  it  all. 

It  was  already  late,  long  past 
eleven,  when  he  took  her  home. 

"Good  night,  my  love,"  he  said,  "till 
to  morrow.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing I  will  be  punctually  at  your  door, 
to  speak  to  you  once  more  before  I 
start  for  Berlin.  When  I  come  back, 
I  will  go  directly  to  Dr.  Boss  to  de- 
mand you  from  him  and  we  will  cele- 
brate our  marriage."— He  took  her  in 
his  arms:  "My  Lisbeth,  what  can  they 
do  to  you,  my  heart,  that  you  tremble 
so!  How?  Would  you  rather  stay 
with  me,  now.  In  the  night  and  indeed 
not  go  back  to  your  servitude?"  and  he 
kissed  her  on  the  eyes  and  held  her 
fast. 

But  in  the  next  second-^he  must  have 
felt  the  painful  sighs,  with  which  she 
tremblingly  clung  to  him— then  he 
pushed  her  from  him:— 

"No,  no!    That  I  will  not  yet!' 

He  had  released  her  from  his  arms. 
As  if  hunted  she  fled  from  him,  through 
the  little  front  garden  and  knocked  on 
the  cellar  window.  The  cook  Wea  was 
still  awake.  She  came  in  her  shuffling 
slippers  and  unlocked  the  door  for  her: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Everybody  has  been  asking  for  you." 

Lisbeth  slipped  as  silently  as  possible 
through  the  house,  silent  for  the  night 
And  yet  in  the   first   story    the    door 


opened  and  there  stood  the  Fran  Doc- 
tor before  her  in  her  red  sleeping  gown 
and  the  light  in  her  hand:— 

"It  is  you  at  last!  Where  have  you 
been  so  late?  I  thought  something 
must  have  happened  to  you— Now,  do 
speak." 

"Ah,  Fran  Doctor!  Yes,  we  were  at 
the  theatre.  If  the  Frau  Doctor  will 
only  excuse  me  this  <mce,"  she  stam- 
mered. 

The  lady  looked  at  her  with  a  pene- 
trating glance.  "Were  yon  with  Dr. 
Ehren?  And  he  is  really  going  to 
marry  you?  lisbeth,  if  he  only  does 
not  some  day  repent,  and  then  yon  will 
also  be  unhappy!" 

She  turned  and  went  back  with  her 
silver  lamp  in  which  the  light  was 
flickering,  to  *her  sleeping  room. 

As  if  her  feet  were  shod  with  lead 
•Lisbeth  went  up  the  second  flight  to 
her  own  room.  Wilhelmlna  was  fast 
asleep.  She  did  not  light  up.  She  took 
off  her  clothes,  slipped  into  bed  and 
lay  there  and  folded  her  hands  under 
the  cover  over  her  heart,  trying  to  keep 
it  from  beating  so  loud  that  it  might 
waken  others. 

Hubert  indeed  wished  to  marry  her. 
She  had  no  such  doubts  as  the  lady 
had  as  to  that  All  that  he  had  said 
to  her  of  their  wedding  and  travels 
and  of  their  future  now  passed  through 
her  mind  again.  And  his  mother  in  her 
black  satin  dress,  Grethe  with  the 
plate  of  cakes,  the  elegant  Mrs.  Lydla 
in  the  brilliantly  lighted  restaurant, 
who  looked  at  her  so  strangely.  And 
her  mother  there  at  home  in  the  vil- 
lage, who  had  so  often  struck  her  and 
would  strike  her  again,  if  she  ever 
vexed  her.  And  Lina,  who  was  al- 
ways growing  out  of  her  own  things, 
and  who  from  the  big  sister  Lisbeth  ex* 
pected  shoes,  dresses,  aprons,  a  good 
service  and  advice  and  money.  If  she 
were  a  rich  woman,  Frau  Doctor 
Ehren,  or  soon,  as  he  had  said,  Frau 
Professor,  then  she  would  never  need 
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to  go  back  to  the  village  again,  she 
would  receive  no  nK>re  blows,  she 
woald  have  dresses  enough  and  for 
Lina  also.  And  from  his  beard  and 
clothes  she  again  breathed  the  delicate 
perfume  which  charmed  her.  And  lie 
again  drew  her  toward  him  and  looked 
at  her  with  his  shining  eyes:  "To  see 
the  lines  of  your  neck,  the  way  the 
hair  grows  on  your  temples,  that  Is 
happiness  for  me." 

And  she  heard  his  mother  saying:  "A 
feast  for  your  eyes!" 

She  turned  in  her  bed.  Wilhelmina 
snored.  Noiselessly  she  stretched  out 
one  bare  foot,  then  the  other  from  un- 
der the  covers,  slipped  over  the  creak- 
ing boards,  opened  her  drawer,  and 
drew  from  between  the  clothes  the 
white  frame— she  knew  where  to  And  It 
In  the  dark— took  it  back  into  bed  with 
her  and  lighted  her  little  light  She 
looked  at  all  the  fine  lines  which  gave 
the  shadows  such  value,  and  at  the 
lines  of  the  hair.  She  again  examined 
the  face,  which  she  had  never  rightly 
understood.  Her  own  hair  was  loos- 
ened, the  sleeping  Jacket  had  drawn  it 
down  upon  her  neck,  she  propped  her- 
self up  in  bed  and  held  the  drawing  in 
the  frame  and  stared  at  it  fixedly. 
How  like  she  was  to  the  picture  in  this 
position,  in  this  light,  she  had  no 
idea. 

Wilhelmina  turned  around  in  bed,  as 
if  she  were  going  to  wake  up.  Lisbeth 
■hurriedly  put  out  the  light,  and  con- 
cealed the  picture  under  the  cover.  She 
listened,  almost  breathless.  But  the 
other  was  already  asleep  again.  Then 
she  let  her  head  sink  back  on  her  pil- 
lows and  lay  with  great,  wide  open 
eyes  the  entire  night 

With  the  dawn  of  day  she  got  up. 
Wilhelmina  turned  herself  yawning, 
stretched  herself  and  asked  why  she 
was  getting  up  so  early.  Lisbeth  gave 
her  no  answer,  she  was  already  half 
out  of  the  room,  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  the  question.      She  went  down 


into  the  kitchen,  took  from  the  shelf 
the  little  bottle  of  ink,  placed  upon  the 
wooden  table  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
wrote. 

When  the  cook  and  the  maids  came 
Into  the  kitchen,  she  was  already  at 
work. 

In  the  afternoon  she  asked  the  old 
coachman  to  do  something  for  her.  She 
brought  him  a  packet  and  a  letter,  and 
charged  him  that  he  should  deliver  It 
and  not  wait  and  not  make  a  mistake. 

"Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes,  certainly,"  said 
Henry  Meyer,  "I  will  surely  take  it, 
you  can  be  certain;  I  know  the  hotel 
and  I  can  easily  find  it  I  know  how  to 
take  love  letters  for  the  girls.  That  i« 
a  letter." 

"Hei!"  said  Wilhelmina,  "you  look  as 
if  you  were  miserable,  Lisbeth,  what 
is  the  matter  with  you?  Such  a  fine 
man,  I  saw  him  go  by.  And  yet  you 
are  not  satisfied!" 

"Let  her  alone!"  said  the  old  Wea, 
and  caressed  the  girl,  "she  is  still 
young.    Not  so,  Lisbeth?" 

When  the  table  was  set,  the  Frau 
Doctor  came  through  the  room.  "How 
you  are  looking,  Lisbeth!  You  must 
know  that  I  wish  you  weU.  But  If  It 
happens  often  that  you  come  home  so 
late— And  then  with  such  an  anxious 
countenance— with  such  unhappy  eyes, 
so— No,  that  will  not  do." 

"Frau  Doctor,  It  will  never  happen 
again." 

"You  say  so  now.  But  when  you  are 
with  Dr.  Ehren,— if  this  lasts  much 
longer—" 

"No,  Frau  Doctor,  It  will  not  last 
longer.  It  is  ended.  I  have  written 
him  a  letter." 

"Written  r*  The  lady  looked  at  her 
unbelievingly— "written,  what?" 

"That  I  cannot  marry  him.  I  am  not 
suited  to  him.  He  will  not  see  it  But 
I  know  it  well,  since  yesterday— and 
after,  after  he  would  know  It  and  then 
it  would  be  too  late." 

"And  he,  what  does  he  say?' 
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"Ah,  that  I  do  not  yet  know.  I  am 
80  anxious.    He  will  not  like  it." 

The  lady  shook  her  head.  "A 
strange  world!"  she  said. 

When  Lisbeth  went  to  her  room  in 
the  evening,  she  did  not  look  at  her 
drawer.  There  were  her  clothes  and 
her  two  dresses,  but  no  longer  a  pic- 
ture. Toward  morning  she  dn^ped 
asleep.  Wllhelmina  had  to  wake  her. 
She  cleared  up  the  room  as  usual.  Be- 
low the  Frau  Doctor  sat  at  breakfast 
The  chambermaid,  who  was  coming 
and  going,  left  the  door  half  open. 

"The  gentleman  is  coming  at  last! 
Frau  Doctor  could  not  understand  what 
was  keeping  him.  He  had  been  called 
out  at  six  o'clock,  to  a  stranger,  who 
lived  in  the  hotel.  Something  unlucky 
must  have  happened.  I  almost  know 
it" 

They  both  listened.  The  Arm  step  of 
the  doctor  was  heard  on  the  stairs. 
They  heard  what  he  said  to  his  wife. 

"What  dear  child,  you  are  still  waitr 
Ing  for  me  with  the  tea.  You  should 
not  do  that  Yes,  it  is  a  sad  story.  A 
young  man.  Shot  in  the  breast.  It  is 
all  over  now.  And  strange— the  whole 
time,  while  he  was  struggling  with 
death,  he  had  his  eyee,  already  failing, 
fixed  upon  a  picture,  a  sketch  of  one 
of  the  modem  French,  such  afl  you  ad- 
mire. I  looked  at  it  myself  and  read 
the  name  on  the  back  of  the  frame,  it 
was  by  Helleu!" 

The  two  girls  heard  a  low  scream. 
Then  quick  questions  and  answers. 
Then  another  scream  — The  doctor 
called  for  Wilhelmina.  She  ran  in.  Lis- 
beth stood  with  the  broom  and  the  du«t 
cloth  in  her  hands  and  knew  nothing 
of  herself  and  nothing  whatever  but 
that  her  heart  and  her  head  and  she 
herself  were  turning  around,  more  and 
more  rapidly,  all  alone  in  a  great  great 
void— 

"How  you  stand  there!"  cried  Wil- 
helmina, who  came  in  again,  and  hur- 
riedly got  flasks  and  cloths.       "Frau 


Doctor  has  fainted.      Gome  and  help. 
Somebody  is  dead." 

And  Lisbeth  braced  herself  and 
knelt  beside  the  sofa  and  supported  the 
head  of  the  young  woman,  while  her 
linsband  and  the  chambermaid  loosened 
her  clothing  and  bathed  her  forehead 
with  ice  water. 

"I  thank  you,  dear  child,"  said  the 
doctor,  "do  not  be  so  disturbed,  it  is  al- 
ready over;  fortunately  it  is  not  much. 
But  you,— you  look  as  white  as  a  cloth 
because  my  wife  has  fainted.  And  my 
poor  wife  here  lost  her  consciousnew 
because  she  heard  that  a  man,  whom 
she  does  not  know,  had  shot  himself. 
—Now— she  will  soon  recover.  It  will 
be  better  for  her  not  to  see  so  many 
people  when  she  comes  to.  Wilhelmina 
can  stay.  You  may  go  without  anxiety 
to  your  work. 

She  slipped  out  and  wiped  the  dust 
from  the  furniture  as  she  had  been  do- 
ing before. 

In  the  afternoon^  Frau  Hertha  lay  on 
the  lounge,  which  was  drawn  up  to  the 
window,  her  head  propped  up,  while 
she  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  bo<^ 
Lisbeth  knocked  softly.  The  two 
looked  in  each  other's  eyes  a  minute 
and  then  turned  away  from  each  other 
almost  simultaneously. 

"Frau  Doctor,"  said  the  girl  softly, 
"I  only  want  to  ask  the  Frau  Doctor— 
1— il  must  go  away.  If  it  is  all  the 
same  to  the  Frau  Doctor,  then  I  will 
hunt  another  place." 

Frau  Hertha  had  raised  herself.  She 
wrung  her  small,  white  hands.  And 
then  she  sprang  up  and  passed  through 
the  room  with  trembling  steps  and  then 
stood  still  before  Lisbeth. 

"How  can  you  stand  there  so  quiet- 
ly? How  can  you  be  so  still?  Do  you 
feel  nothing?  You  have  killed  him. 
You!' 

The  girl  took  the  end  of  her  apron 
and  laid  it  in  little  folds  and  held  it  so. 
One  could  see  -how  she  pressed  her 
teeth  together.      Then  She   spoke,  her 
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young  voice  sounded  as  usual,  scarcely 
even  trembling. 

"Frau  Doctor,  I  wrote  to  my  be- 
trothed, that  is  true.  Frau  Doctor  also 
said  that  I  was  not  suited  to  him,  that 
I  was  entirely  unfit  for  him.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  And— I  knew  well 
that  he  would  take  it  badly  from  me. 
But  that— No,  I  did  not  think  that  And 
that  I  never  wished.  And  if  I  had 
known  it—" 

"Does  one  ever  know  what  will  come 
out  of  her  actions?"  sighed  the  lady. 
"If  I  had  known,  imagined,  when  I 
was  talking  to  you  last  evening." 

"Frau  Doctor,"  said  the  poor  girl.  "It 
is  done.    It  must  remain  done." 

"And  you  will  take  another  place?" 
asked  the  lady,  looking  at  the  girl  un- 
comprehendingly  from  her  tearful 
eyes,  "how  will  you  do  that,  how  can 
you  do  that?" 

"I  must,  Frau  Doctor,  I  dare  not  do 
that  too;  It  would  be  very  bad.  Beside 
I  have  my  sister  to  look  out  for.  If 
Frau  Doctor  will  allow  me  to  go,  I  will 
stay  home  for  a  couple  of  days.  My 
mother  will  scold.  But  that  also  is 
nothing  much.  I  must  look  after  my 
sister  and  see  if  I  can  bring  her  away 
at  once.  And  if  she  is  ready  I  would 
rather  go  to  some  house  where  we  can 
stay  together.  And  I  would  rather  not 
be  here  In  this  town." 

"And  serve,  serve,  ever  and  ever, 
making  beds  and  scrubbing  stairs  for 
strange  people,  your  whole  life  long, 
and  he  dead— and  you  loved  him?" 

"Yes,  Frau  Doctor.  But  how  does 
that  help  things  now?  I  would  gladly 
have  been  his  wife.  And  at  first  I  did 
not  think  of  anything  else.  But  Sun- 
day, when  I  was  with  him,  then  I  al- 
ready knew  it;  that  which  he  thought 
I  could  not  be— and  so  beautiful  as  I 
had  imagined  It— that  was  very  stupid 
of  me— and  his  mother  was  quite 
friendly,  but  so  strange.  And  he  also 
was  strange.  I  did  not  understand  the 
half.  And  then  all  the  people,  Mrs. 
BnndBohaii. 


Weber,  and  others,  who  looked  at  me— 
I  was  continually  ashamed  of  myself. 
That  I  could  not  help.  And  so— and  on 
that  account—" 

Frau  Hertha  sadly  shook  her  head: 
"It  is  incomprehensible.  Such  a  person! 
But  only  go,  Lisbeth— you  know  your 
way,  as  you  wish  to  take  it,  better  than 
I.    Yes,  only  take  it." 

The  girl  bowed  her  head  in  thanks 
and  went  out  of  the  room.  In  her  red 
dress  of  a  serving  maid,  with  the  little 
white  cap. 

Before  Frau  Geheimrath  Bhren,  sit- 
ting at  her  accustomed  place  by  the 
window,  was  the  white  frame  with  the 
etching  by  Helleu,  and  on  the  knees  of 
the  old  lady  was  spread  out  the  letter 
which  they  had  found  on  her  dead 
son: 

My  dearest  Hubert:— 

I  can  not  come  this  evening.  I  am 
very  sorry.  And  I  also  can  not  come 
to  morrow  evening  and  no  other  even- 
ing. I  can  not  marry  you.  Your 
mother  saw  it  yesterday  and  now  I 
also  know  it;  It  would  not  be  suitable. 
And  that  the  picture  is  so  wodderfuUy 
beautiful  as  you  found  it  and  also  the 
Frau  Doctor—  no,  1  can  not  see  it  so. 
Therefore  I  send  it  back  to  you.  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me.  Truly  I  can 
not.  It  is  very  sorrowful  to  me  myself, 
but  it  can  not  be.  Therefore  I  say 
adieu  to  you. 

Your  Elizabeth. 

And  the  desolate  old  mother,  as  she 
compared  the  childish,  uncertain  lines 
of  the  short  letter  with  the  face  which 
looked  so  earnestly  from  the  frame  of 
the  etching,  for  the  first  time  under- 
stood the  love  of  her  dead  son,  felt  all 
at  once  through  all  her  pain  a  compre- 
hension, a  something  in  common  with 
that  which  he  had  perceived  in  her. 

A  child,  as  Hubert  had  said,  but  a 
child  who  knew  what  she  ought  to  do, 
and  without  caring  for  the  opinion  of 
the  world  could  take  the  best  way  to 
preserve  her  "Ego"  and  her  individual 
entity. 

AMhen  Meinhardt. 
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It  mast  not  be  supposed  that  Naacy 
Seaward  deliberately  set  herself  In  the 
first  Instance  to  avoid  her  kinsman.  She 
had  on  taking  up  her  duties  at  Laurel 
Grove  been  diffident  of  her  own  i>ow- 
ers,  and  the  excuses  she  made  for  not 
obtruding  herself  upon  him  were  per- 
fectly natural.  Her  hands  were  full, 
and  she  had  no  time  for  society.  But 
as  the  days  went  on  and  she  realized 
how  entirely  John  Whipp's  thoughts 
were  centred  upon  his  own  comfort,  a 
certain  contempt  for  him  grew  up  In 
her  heart  Being  for  the  moment  the 
custodian  of  his  purse  she  could  not 
fail  to  know  that  his  charities  were 
many  and  unstinted.  Spending  largely 
upon  himself,  he  also  gave  freely  to 
those  in  need;  but  his  generosity  was 
fatally  flawed  in  her  eyes  by  the  readi- 
ness "v^th  which  he  pandered  to  appe- 
tite. There  is  perhaps  no  fault  so  con- 
temptible in  a  young  girl's  estimation 
as  a  love  of  good  eaUng.  John  Whipp 
lived  but  for  the  pleasure  of  dining;  in 
her  scorn  for  his  weakness  she  dis- 
owned him  as  a  cousin.  As  his  hired 
handmaid  she^  would  give  him  faithful 
service;  since  to  eat  was  the  chief  aim 
and  pleasure  of  hi-s  life,  his  board 
s'hould  be  spread  with  delicate  cakes, 
but  as  one  of  her  own  blood  she  would 
have  none  of  him. 

Her  resolution  was  the  more  easily 
supported  since  at  this  season  of  the 
year  all  the  younger  members  of  the 
WhIpp  family,  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances,  were  seeking 
refreshment  at  the  sea;  even  Ethel  had 
gone  upon  a  round  of  visits,  and  Gran- 
nie was  left  alone  at  the  White  House. 
As  for  her  own  people,  stress  of  sum- 
mer work  at  the  farm  kept  them  too 
busy    to    pay    many    visits.    Once  or 


twice,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  in 
-Brierly-Stoke,  she  saw  her  father;  but 
Thomas  Seaward  was  a  qnlet  man.  In- 
disposed to  curiosity,  and  he  asked  few 
questions.  For  the  rest,  Henry  the 
milkman,  who  supplied  Laurel  Grove, 
sufficed  as  the  bearer  of  any  needful 
message. 

Grannie,  who  vastly  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  her  solitary  state,  was  very  kind 
to  the  girL  She  smoothed  her  patli 
with  the  refractory  and  jealous  Eaiza, 
she  lent  her  books,  she  insisted  on  tak- 
ing her  out  for  airings  In  the  old- 
fashioned  barouche,  careful,  however, 
not  to  pass  the  bank. 

Nancy  alone  of  the  sisters  had  inher- 
ited her  father's  reticence.  She  was  a 
girl  whom  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
know,  but  few  young  people  could  long 
remain  proof  against  Granule's  stately 
charm,  and  Nancy  half  unconsciously 
yielded  to  it  like  the  rest  As  for  Gran- 
nie, the  more  she  knew  of  the  girl  the 
better  she  liked  and  respected  her;  she 
even  began  to  ask  herself  whether  after 
all— then  came  a  vision  of  the  sister- 
hood at  Boots,  and  she  shrank  back 
timidly  from  the  wandering  idea.  Bet- 
ter let  things  take  their  course. 

They  pursued  their  tranquil  way  till 
the  heat  of  August  as  it  merged  into 
September  parched  the  land.  John  had 
long  ceased  to  trouble  himself  about  his 
mysterious  inmate;  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten her  existence,  save  when  a 
worse  report  than  usual  came  to  him 
of  Eliza's  condition  or  some  new  dish 
attracted  his  attention. 

A  thunderous  night  had  kept  him 
tossing  wakefully,  and  at  six  o'clock 
he  was  fain  to  rise,  feeling  it  vain  to 
woo  sleep  longer.  He  drew  the  blind 
and  looked  out  upon  his  garden.  The 
twelve  years  of  its  growth  had  estab- 
lished the  lawn,  now  glittering  wlt^  the 
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night's  dew— it  lay  in  fair  expanse  be* 
fore  him,  flanked  by  glowing  beds  of 
crimson,  yellow  and  white  dahlias.  A 
few  well-grown  oaks  spared  in  the  lay- 
ing ont  of  the  ground  gave  a  mature 
look  to  the  smiling  acre.  John  took 
pride  and  pleasure  in  his  garden,  but, 
a  late  sitter  at  night,  he  had  seldom 
seen  it  at  so  early  an  hour.  He  resolved 
to  wander  out  in  it  now.  As  he  turned 
from  the  window,  two  women,  each 
provided  with  a  basket,  emerged  upon 
the  side  path  and  rapidly  made  their 
way  to  the  end  of  the  garden.  A  nar- 
row and  little  frequented  lane  there 
divided  the  pleasure  portion  of  his  do- 
main from  the  large  aud  well-stocked 
kitchen  garden  and  orchard,  but  a  light 
rustic  bridge,  overarching  the  lane,  con- 
nected the  two.  He  watched  until  the 
maidens  appeared  upon  its  crest,  and 
disappeared  from  his  view  as  they 
tripped  down  the  steps  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  one  he  recognized  as  Jane, 
the  other  he  supposed  to  be  some 
kitchen  helper;  he  had  heard  tliat  an 
attendant  had  been  secured  for  Bliza. 
The  balm  and  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing air  rewarded  him  for  his  exertion. 
He  sauntered,  delighted  and  admiring; 
a  twitter  in  the  tree-tops,  the  last  faint 
echo  of  summer's  full  song,  held  him. 
Unseen  himself,  he  watched  a  bright- 
eyed  robin  flit  from  the  oak-tree  intent 
upon  the  early  worm;  the  swallows  in 
conference  over  their  coming  flight 
sunned  themselves  upon  the  eaves.  The 
blaze  of  flower  beauty  was  over,  but 
scarlet  geranium  and  white  marguerite 
still  gaily  crowned  the  tree-stumps 
masked  with  ivy;  a  late  rose  or  two  still 
scented  the  air.  With  a  rare  impulse 
of  vanity,  he  selected  the  most  perfect 
and  placed  it  in  his  button-hole.  Then, 
with  no  thought  but  of  prolonging  the 
pleasure  of  his  walk,  he  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  rustic  bridge  and 
crossed  it  Here  utility  alone  prevailed; 
the  paths  between  the  espaliers  were 
turfed,   and  he   moved   onward  noise- 


lessly, investigating  with  interest  the 
promise  of  fruit  Suddenly  at  the  end 
of  a  long  alley  which  diverged  to  the 
right  he  perceived  the  two  maidenfl, 
whose  existence  he  had  forgotten.  Jane, 
selecting  Victoria  plums  from  a  sunny 
wall,  saw  her  master  and  dropped  a 
little  timid  curtsey;  the  other  girl  stood 
motionless,  lost  in  a  reverie.  The  bas- 
ket at  her  feet  was  half  flUed,  and  in- 
deed Nancy  was  thinking  of  nothing 
more  serious  than  the  mhiu  for  the  day. 
The  French  beans  were  growing  too 
old  even  for  the  most  skilful  cookery. 
She  cast  a  critical  eye  over  the  beds; 
parsnips,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  cabbage, 
parsley— her  basket  already  held  these; 
vegetable-marrow— she  shook  a  doubt- 
ful head;  artichokes— her  lips  pursed 
themselves  thoughtfully;  spinach— one 
had  spinach  so  often. 

John  stood  arrested  in  wonder,  star- 
ing in  forgetfulness  of  his  manners. 
Surely  this  was  no  maid-servant  this 
tall,  slim  girl  with  the  delicate  profile? 
He  studied  her  amazed.  She  wore  the 
plainest  of  close-fitting  indigo-blue  cot- 
tons; a  pair  of  gauntletted  gloves  pro- 
tected her  hands;  a  white  sun-bonnet 
tied  loosely  had  slipped  from  her  head 
to  her  neck,  leaving  revealed  the  coll 
of  warm  brown  hair.  For  a  full  minute 
he  looked  at  her  unperceived,  then, 
with  a  subtle  consciousness  that  she 
was  no  longer  alone,  she  turned  and 
faced  him. 

Instinctively  he  lifted  his  hat  Nancy 
returned  his  greeting  with  a  very  dis- 
tant movement  of  her  stately  head, 
while  she  untied  and  replaced  her  sun- 
bonnet.  She  looked  at  him  from  out 
its  tunnelled  depths  with  a  pair  of 
calm,  beautiful  gray  eyes,  and  said, 
seeing  his  embarrassment— 

"My  name  is  Seaward." 

John  took  a  step  forward. 

"You— you  have  come  to  help  your 
sister?"  he  asked.  "She  has  so  kindly 
been  taking  charge  for  me  during  the 
last  few  weeks." 
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"I  am  Nancy/'  she  said  coldly,  cor- 
recting« his  mistake. 

He  reddened  in  the  immensity  of  his 
surprise;  she  could  not  refuse  his  cor- 
dially outstretched  hand,  but  she  al- 
lowed her  own  to  remain  impassive  in 
his  grasp. 

''Then  it  is  you/'  he  said,  still  be- 
wildered—"you  whom  I  have  to  thank." 

"You  owe  me  no  thanks,  Mr.  Whipp," 
said  Nancy,  with  dignity.  "I  was  in 
search  of  work  and  you  employed  me. 
You  pay  me  amply  for  my  services." 

"But— there  is  a  debt  which  money 
can't  pay." 

Bhe  accepted  the  assertion  without 
comment,  and  turned  forthwith  to  her 
neglected  task.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
her  basket  was  filled.  H«  found  it  im- 
possible to  help  watching  her;  she  was 
so  quick,  cool,  adroit,  so  absolutely  in- 
different to  his  presence.  When  she 
was  about  to  turn  away  he  sprang  for- 
ward. 

'Let  me  carry  the  basket,"  he  said. 

'Thank  you,  it  is  not  too  heavy  for 


«»i 


««r 
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me. 

But  John  had   a  masterful   fibre  in 
him  and  his  spirit  was  roused. 

"If  you  forbid  me  to  thank  you."  he 
said  gemially,  "at  least  you  must  al- 
low me  to  take  my  own  way  in  my 
own  garden."  He  seized  the  basket, 
and  courteously  motioned  her  to  pre- 
cede him;  the  grass  path  was  not  wide 
enough  for  two.  As  he  followed  her 
he  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  her. 
This  a  Seaward— this  the  stirring, 
lively,  velveteen-clad  Nancy  of  his 
imagination?  How  could  he  possibly 
be  so  mistaken?  But— could  it  really 
be?  Could  Roots  produce  so  rare  a 
creature?  How  slim  she  was,  and  how 
straight  she  carried  herself— Nancy,  in- 
deed, was  quite  capable  of  assuming 
an  extra  dignity,  as  she  felt  herself  un- 
der his  scrutiny— and  with  what  a  cold 
composure  she  had  met  his  embar- 
rassed greeting!  The  Nancy  Seaward 
he  had   pictured   would  have  blushed 


and  bridled,  minced  and  giggled,  ad- 
dressed him  perhaps  after  the  first 
abashed  moment  as  John;  yet  the  real 
Nancy's  formal  "Mr.  Whipp"  failed 
equally  to  please  him.  With  ikU  Nancy 
he  was  willing  to  be  on  terms  of  coosln- 
ship. 

They  walked  apart  until,  the  bridge 
crossed,  they  reached  the  wide  grav- 
elled paths  of  the  garden;  he  hastened 
then  to  Join  his  companion. 

'"I  think/'  he  said,  "it  must  be  a  long 
time  since  we  met  I  recall  your  sis- 
ters very  well  ('only  too  well,'  to  him- 
self) but  you—" 

"I  have  been  away  from  home  for  a 
number  of  years." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "that  accounts  t<x  it 
Had  you  been  at  home  I  should  cw- 
tainly  have  remembered  you.  I 
couldn*t  possibly  have  forgotten  you. 
You  must  have  been  a  child  when  I  last 
saw  you." 

To  so  obvious  a  statement  she  made 
no  reply.  He  found  her  unresponsive- 
ness a  little  disconcerting. 

"Why  have  you  hidden  yourself  so 
persistently?"  he  made  a  fresh  at- 
tempt at  liveliness.  "It  was  very  cruel 
of  you  since  you  knew,  you  must  have 
known,  what  a  pleasure  it  would  have 
been  to  me  to  see  you  and— and— talk  to 
you.  Why,  when  I  met  your  father  the 
other  day  I  could  only  tell  him  I  be- 
lieved you  were  all  right  How  odd  it 
must  have  sounded,  how  absurd!"  It 
seemed  so  to  John  himself  now. 

She  looked  at  him  calmly.  "It  was 
not  necessary  for  us  to  meet;  you  your- 
self—with the  faintest  accent  of  dis- 
dain—"did  not  think  it  necessary  until 
this  moming.  I  am  here  to  carry  oat 
your  wishes,  your  orders,  and  so  long 
as  you  can  transmit  them  through 
Jane—" 

"Orders— that's  an  ugly  word!" 

"It  is  the  only  one  that  expresses 
our  relation."  She  turned  to  the  little 
maid  behind  her:  "Jane,  take  the  bas- 
ket from  your  master;  I  will  carry  tbe 
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plams.^  With  a  lofty  "Good-morning/* 
she  dismissed  him,  and,  taking  the  side 
IMLth  behind  the  laurel  screen  that  led 
to  the  kitchen  premises,  was  quickly 
lost  to  view. 

Quiet,  methodical  John  Whlpp,  as  he 
sat  In  his  well-furnished  private  room 
at  the  bank  that  day,  had  a  tingling 
sensation  as  of  one  who  has  tasted  ad- 
venture. He  was  both  amused  and  an- 
noyed—amused with  the  airs  of  Mls6 
Nancy,  annoyed  at  his  own  misconcep- 
tion of  her.  Yet  why  should  he  trouble 
himself  about  her  now  any  more  than 
he  had  done  during  the  two  months  she 
had  been  under  his  roof?  Why,  indeed, 
but  that  she  was  handsome  while  he 
had  thought  her  plain,  proper  while  he 
had  assured  himself  she  would  be 
boisterous. 

Now  the  conduct  of  John  Whlpp 
after  this  date  can  only  be  recorded  as 
nnbecoming,  and,  if  you  like,  undigni- 
fied in  a  responsible  man  of  forty  with 
the  reputation  of  a  confirmed  bachelor 
to  maintain.  For  Instead  of  accepting 
Nancy's  view  of  the  situation,  and  con- 
tenting himself  with  playing  master  to 
so  willing  a  handmaid,  he  must  needs 
suddenly  remember  and  press  the 
claims  of  kinship.  Miss  Seaward  van- 
lidied  In  Nancy,  Nancy  the  youngest  of 
the  Boots  cousins,  Nancy  the  unique  in 
that  rough-and-ready  household.  On 
all  possible  occasions  he  waylaid  her: 
In  the  dewy  early  morning  when  she 
went  to  the  garden;  on  market-days, 
when  he  was  lost  in  admiration  of  her 
Judicious  stdll  in  selection;  even  on 
Sundays  when,  prayer-book  in  hand, 
she  walked  sedately  to  church.  She 
submitted  with  an  annoyed  impatience 
she  did  not  always  keep  in  check;  she 
answered  his  questions  shortly,  she  al- 
together refused  to  consult  with  him. 

•*You  know  what  you  want,"  she 
said,  "there  is  no  need  for  discussion. 
Bzpress  your  wishes,  and  I  will  do  my 
beat  to  fulfil  them." 

•*You  do   that   admirably,  but— can't 
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you  imagine  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
you?  If  you  had  taken  your  proper 
place  we  should  at  least  have  dined  to- 
gether. What  have  poor  Auht  Anne 
and  I  done  that  you  should  avoid  us  so 
persistently?" 

"Miss  Whipp  doesn't  complain  of 
me,"  she  said  with  lifted  chin. 

"She  misses  you— she  would  like 
more  of  your  society." 

"She  is  a  woman.  She  understands 
that  one  cannot  be  in  two  places  at 
once.  If  I  have  to  cook  your  dinner, 
Mr.  Whipp,  I  cannot  at  the  same  time 
eat  it  in  your  company." 

"Mr.  Whipp!" 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  reproach. 

"Nancy,  how  long  do  you  mean  to  be 
so  formal?  Do  you  wish  me  to  call 
you  Miss  Seaward?" 

"I  should  prefer  it,"  she  said  coldly. 
"When  I  entered  your  service  I  became 
your  housekeeper— your  cook,  if  you 
wilL  While  I  remain  in  it,  please  re- 
member that  I  am  that  and  nothing 
more." 

"Not  even  a  third  cousin?" 
"We  have  not  found  you  so  anxious  to 
press  the   relationship  at  Roots,"   she 
said  disdainfully. 

He  reddened  consciously,  but  said 
with  an  amazing  simplicity:  "I  didn't 
know  you  then." 

'Nor  do  you  know  me  now." 

*You  give  me  no  chance"— he  pressed 
his  advantage.  "Why,  even  as  my 
housekeeper  you  would  naturally  pre- 
side at  my  table—" 

"I  have  already  explained  to  you  why 
that  is  impossible." 

"Then  let  the  dinner  cook  Itself,"  he 
said  impulsively. 

She  laughed  at  that,  a  gay.  girlish 
laugh.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  her  merry,  and  it  pleased  him 
amazingly,  even  though  she  was  merry 
at  his  expense. 

"Mr.  John  Whipp  to  make  such  a  pro- 
posal! Mr.  John  Whipp  willingly, 
voluntarily,  to  forego  the  pleasures  of 
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the  table!  Mr.  John  Whlpp  to  renounce 
the  crotniing  glory  of  the  day,  the  one 
end  for  which  he  lives!  Do  I  hear 
aright?"  She  apostrophized  the  pic- 
tures on  the  wall,  sober  Whipp  ances- 
tors, who  followed  her  with  serious, 
disapproving  eyes. 

"You  do  hear  aright,"  cried  John,  net- 
tled yet  amused;  "try  me,  and  see  if  I 
do  not  mean  what  I  say."  He  held  out 
his  hand  as  if  to  clinch  a  bargain,  but 
she  evaded  it  and  fled.  He  heard  the 
echo  of  her  stifled  laughter  as  the 
baize  door,  beyond  which  he  never 
penetrated,  fell  to  behind  her. 

But  the  more  she  eluded  him  the 
more  he  found  his  thoughts  occupied 
with  her.  She  was  very  handsome;  he 
could  not  recall  such  another  pair  of 
eyes  in  Brierly-Stoke,  a  mouth  that 
could  be  60  suddenly  stem,  yet  so  sud- 
denly sweet  and  childlike  in  its  laugh- 
ter. Nobody  except  Aunt  Emily  at  the 
White  House  had  a  finer  carriage,  a 
greater  dignity.  And  then  her  cooking 
—it  was  superb!  It  was  instinctive  in 
her,  no  tuition  could  have  reached  the 
same  perfection.  She  lifted  it  into  a 
fine  art;  it  was  only  equalled  by  her 
skill  in  household  management  She 
might  have  been  a  matron  of  twenty 
years'  standing  instead  of  a  mere  slip 
of  a  girl,  her  judgment  was  so  mature, 
her  decisions  so  judicious.  He  began 
to  bemoan  the  day  when  he  should  lose 
her.  Of  course  she  would  go  back  to 
Roots.  She  hinted  already  at  a  speedy 
departure.  Only  yesterday  Aunt  Anne 
had  told  him  that  if  Eliza  were  not 
soon  able  to  resume  her  duties,  dear 
Nancy  would  be  leaving;  she  had  only 
come  as  a  stop-gap. 

"I  don't  see  why  she  should  go,"  he 
said  crossly.  "Isn't  she  comfortable? 
Is  the  work  too  hard?" 

Aunt  Anne  did  not  think  so,  but  her 
own  family  might  require  her. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said  brusquely,  "there 
are  women  enough  yonder." 

But  after  that  John,  who  had  always 


been  kind,  redoubled  his  attentions.  He 
secured  an  efficient  kitchen  maid«  he 
found  out  her  taste  in  books  and  kept 
her  sitting-room  well  supplied.  When 
Grannie  left  the  White  House  to  join 
her  daughter  Ethel,  he  Insisted  that 
Aunt  Anne  should  take  her  for  a  daily 
airing. 

It  was  not  till  the  doctor,  a  week  or 
two  later,  hinted  that  Eliza  was  not 
making  the  progress  he  expected,  and 
might  never  be  flt  for  work  again,  that 
it  occurred  to  him  how  he  might  se- 
cure Nancy's  services  permanently.  He 
was  greatly  perturbed  at  the  doctor's 
news.  Then  suddenly,  like  a  ray  of 
light,  it  flashed  across  him  that  he 
might  marry  Nancy.  The  flrst  effect  of 
this  idea  was  stunning.  He  suffered 
as  if  from  an  electric  shock;  but  in  ten 
minutes  it  had  acclimatized  itself,  in 
twenty  it  began  to  seem  desirable.  In 
half  an  hour  he  felt  as  if  he  had  pur- 
posed the  wooing  of  Nancy  from  the 
flrst  moment  his  eyes  fell  on  her.  It 
was  in  every  way  a  capital  plan,  botii 
for  himself  and  for  her;  he  could  give 
her  a  better  home  than  she  could  ever 
hope  to  have  at  Roots. 

With  John  to  resolve  was  to  execute. 
He  found  Nancy  once  more  in  the  cool 
of  the  garden  while  yet  the  night  mists 
were  scarcely  sucked  up,  and  on  some 
flimsy  pretext  dismissed  the  attendant 
Jane. 

Nancy  had  ceased  to  look  annoyed  at 
interruption,  she  had  even  learned  to 
find  a  certain  amusement  in  this  big 
cousin's  imperturbable  methods.  He 
refused  to  be  snubbed,  therefore  she 
ceased  to  snub  him.  Women,  whatever 
they  may  say,  like  a  masterful  man. 

But  when  he  began,  stammeringly  at 
flrst,  then  with  growing  composure,  to 
make  known  his  wishes,  the  blood 
turned  to  fire  in  her  veins.  She  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  answer  him 
with  dignity,  but  the  fioods  of  her  in- 
dignation were  let  loose.  He  held  out 
his  hand  so  confidently,  as  if  he  ex- 
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pecttd  her  to  curtsey  to  him  with  hum- 
1)1^  gratltnde  while  he  deigned  to  raise 
her  up,  he  who  offered  to  marry  her— 
h^  said  nothing  of  love— that  she  might 
cools  for  him,  and  wait  upon  him,  an 
unpaid  servant,  forever! 

In  words  of  passionate  scorn  she  de- 
nounced him,  and  then,  stricken  and 
sobbing  with  the  sense  of  the  degrada^ 
tion  she  had  suffered,  she  slipped  past 
him  and  escaped. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

The  flrst  visit  Grannie  paid  on  her  re- 
turn to  Brlerly-Stolse  was  to  Boots. 
She  saw  the  elder  sisters  first,  and  an- 
swered their  himdred  questions  patient- 
ly. They  had  heard  of  Bthel's  engage- 
ment—was it  true?  Yes,  it  was  indeed 
quite  true;  rather  unexpected,  but  very 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  for  the 
dear  child's  happiness.  Grannie  cholced 
down  a  sigh.  She  dilated  in  her  gentle 
way  upon  the  subject  until  the  curiosity 
of  Martha  and  Susan  and  Jessie  was 
sated,  and  then  she  aslced  to  see  Nancy 
and  was  told  she  was  in-  the  garden. 

Thither  Grannie  followed  her,  beg- 
ging leave  to  find  her  way  alone;  and 
when  Mrs.  Whipp  made  a  request  in 
that  little  regal  way  she  could  put  on 
no  Seaward  sister  dared  refuse  her. 
She  drew  Nancy,  who  got  up  from  the 
bench  where  she  sat  with  a  proud 
startled  look,  close  to  her  gray  Chudda 
shawl  with  a  very  tender  movement 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "I  have  come  to 
steal  you  once  more.  No,"  she  smiled, 
as  Nancy  made  a  movement  of  resist- 
ance, "not  to  be  anybody  else's  cook 
this  time,  but  my  dear  companion.  You 
have  heard  that  I  am  losing  Ethel? 
She  is  to  be  married  next  week,  and 
then— I  shall  be  childless.  Nancy,  will 
you  share  my  home?  All  my  children 
wish  it  Autumn  will  soon  be  here,  and 
I  am  thinking  of  going  abroad.  It  is 
only  a  foolish  old  woman's  notion,  but 
when  my  Ethel  goes  to  India  I  feel  that 


I  shall  be  a  little  nearer  her  in  the 
South  of  France.  But  I  am  a  poor 
traveller,  quite  unused  to  taking  tickets 
and  looking  after  luggage,  and  mak- 
ing my  wants  known  in  foreign 
tongues.  Will  you  come  and  take  care 
of  me,  Nancy?  The  children  are  all 
so  persuaded  their  poor  old  mother  can- 
not look  after  herself,  and  they  will 
thank  you  as  gratefully  as  I." 

She  could  not  have  made  any  appeal 
that  more  closely  touched  the  proud, 
sore-hearted  girl,  but  Nancy  still  hung 
back. 

"But  perhaps  you  have  not  heard— I 
think  you  ought  to  know—" 

"My  dear,  I  want  no  confessions. 
Think  of  me  as  an  old  witch  who 
knows  everything  without  being  told; 
and  now,  shall  we  go  and  break  the 
news  to  your  sisters?  I  have  your  fa- 
ther's consent  already.  You  see  I  was 
bold  enough  to  take  yours  for  granted." 

That  winter  by  the  sea  was  like  a  re- 
incarnation for  Nancy.  They  settled 
themselves  in  a  large  hotel  near 
Cannes,  where  they  had  a  private  sit- 
ting-room and  need  mix  no  more  than 
they  chose  with  the  gadding  crowd. 
Their  windows  opened  upon  a  garden 
of  palms  and  aloes  and  wonderful  vege- 
tation, which  bowered  enchanting 
glimpses  of  the  sunlit  sea.  Nancy  had 
never  dreamed  that  any  world  could 
be  so  fair.  And  in  Grannie's  company 
she  expanded  mentally  and  grew 
spiritually.  There  was  about  the  old 
lady  so  fine  a  dignity,  so  all-embracing 
a  charity,  and  at  the  same  time  so  wise 
an  estimate  of  men  and  things,  that  a 
young  girl  could  not  but  learn  much  of 
her.  Just  as  Nancy's  hands  softened 
and  grew  white  now  that  they  were  no 
longer  claimed  by  toll,  so  her  judgments 
grew  milder,  her  manners  easier.  She 
carried  herself  better,  she  dressed  bet- 
ter, and  every  day,  her  blood  the  rich- 
er for  sun  and  sea,  she  grew  handsom- 
er and  happier. 

Grannie  was  scarce  allowed  to  miss 
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the  table!  Mr.  John  Whipp  to  renounce 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  day,  the  one 
end  for  which  he  lives!  Do  I  hear 
aright?"  She  apostrophized  the  pic- 
tares  on  the  wall,  sober  Whipp  ances- 
tors, who  followed  her  with  serious, 
disapproving  eyes. 

"You  do  hear  aright,"  cried  John,  net- 
tled yet  amused;  "try  me,  and  see  if  I 
do  not  mean  what  I  say."  He  held  out 
hiis  hand  as  if  to  clinch  a  bargain,  but 
she  evaded  it  and  fled.  He  heard  the 
echo  of  her  stifled  laughter  as  the 
baize  door,  beyond  which  he  never 
penetrated,  fell  to  behind  her. 

But  the  more  she  eluded  him  the 
more  he  found  his  thoughts  occupied 
with  her.  She  was  very  handsome;  he 
could  not  recall  such  another  pair  of 
eyes  in  Brierly-Stoke,  a  mouth  that 
could  be  60  suddenly  stem,  yet  so  sud- 
denly sweet  and  childlike  in  its  laugh- 
ter. Nobody  except  Aunt  Emily  at  the 
White  House  had  a  flner  carriage,  a 
greater  dignity.  And  then  her  cooking 
—it  was  superb!  It  was  instinctive  in 
her,  no  tuition  could  have  reached  the 
same  perfection.  She  lifted  it  into  a 
flne  art;  it  was  only  equalled  by  her 
skill  in  household  management  She 
might  have  been  a  matron  of  twenty 
years'  standing  instead  of  a  mere  slip 
of  a  girl,  her  judgment  was  so  mature, 
her  decisions  so  judicious.  He  began 
to  bemoan  the  day  when  he  should  lose 
her.  Of  course  she  would  go  back  to 
Roots.  She  hinted  already  at  a  speedy 
departure.  Only  yesterday  Aunt  Anne 
had  told  him  that  If  Eliza  were  not 
soon  able  to  resume  her  duties,  dear 
Nancy  would  be  leaving:  she  had  only 
come  as  a  stop-gap. 

"I  don't  see  why  she  should  go."  he 
said  crossly.  "Isn't  she  comfortable? 
Is  the  work  too  hard?" 

Aunt  Anne  did  not  think  so,  but  her 
own  family  might  require  her. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said  brusquely,  "there 
are  women  enough  yonder." 

But  after  that  John,  who  had  always 


been  kind,  redoubled  his  attentions.  I 
secured  an  efficient  kitchen  maid,  1 
found  out  her  taste  in  books  and  ke 
her  sitting-room  well  mipplied.  Wli 
Grannie  left  the  White  House  to  Jo 
her  daughter  Bthel,  he  insisted  tb 
Aunt  Anne  should  take  her  for  a  dU 
airing. 

It  was  not  till  the  doctor,  a  wedc 
two  later,  hhited  that   Blixa    was  n 
making  the  progress  he  expected,  ti 
might  never  be  flt  for  work  again,  th 
it  occurred  to  him  how  he  might  i 
cure  Nancy's  services  permanently.  1 
was  greatly  perturbed  at  the  dochn 
news.      Then  suddenly,  like   a  ray 
light,  it   flashed   across    him    that  1 
might  marry  Nancy.    The  first  effect 
this  idea  was  stunning.     He  suff^ 
as  if  from  an  electric  shock;  but  in  ti 
minutes  it  had  acclimatized   itseU, 
twenty  it  began  to  seem  desirable, 
half  an  hour  he  felt  as  if  he  had  pi 
posed  the  wooing  of  Nancy   from  tl 
first  moment  his  eyes  fell  on  her. 
was  in  every  way  a  capital  plan,  boi 
for  himself  and  for  her;  he  could  gii 
her  a  better  home  than  she  conld  eT« 
hope  to  have  at  Roots. 

With  John  to  resolve  was  to  execati 
He  found  Nancy  once  more  in  the  coc 
of  the  garden  while  yet  the  night  mist 
were  scarcely  sucked  np,  and  on  som 
flimsy  pretext  dismissed  the  attendin 
Jane. 

Nancy  had  ceased  to  look  annoyed  t 
interruption,  she  had  even  learned  t< 
find  a  certain  amusement  in  this  bi( 
cousin's  imperturbable  methods.  H( 
refused  to  be  snubbed,  therefore  sbc 
ceased  to  snub  him.  Women,  whatevei 
they  may  say,  like  a  masterful  man. 

But  when  he  began,  etammeringly  it 
first,  then  with  growing  composnre,  to 
make  known  his  wishes,  the  blooi 
turned  to  fire  in  her  veins.  She 
have  given  a  great  deal  to 
with  dignity,  but  the  floods  of 
dignation  were  let  loose, 
his  hand  so  confidently. 
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pecMd  ber  to  cnrUejr  to  him  with  bam- 
Mq  gntltode  vblle  be  deigned  to  raise 
ber  np,  be  who  offered  to  marry  her— 
119  said  Dotblng  of  lore— tbat  ahe  might 
cook  for  bim,  and  wait  apoa  him,  ao 
unpaid  servant,  foreverl 

la  words  of  passionate  scorn  sbe  de- 
noDQced  him,  and  then,  strlclcen  and 
sobbing  with  the  sense  ol  the  degrada- 
tioa  she  had  suffered,  ahe  slipped  past 
him  and  escaped. 

CHAPTBE    IV. 

The  first  visit  Granule  paid  on  her  re- 
turn to  Brlerlj-Stoke  was  to  Roots. 
Sbe  saw  the  elder  slaters  first,  and  an- 
swered their  hundred  questions  patient- 
ly. They  had  heard  of  Ethel's  engage- 
ment—was It  true?  Yes,  It  was  Indeed 
quite  true;  rather  unexpected,  but  very 
satisfactory  In  every  way,  and  for  the 
dear  child's  happtuesa.  Grannie  choked 
down  a  sigh.  Sbe  dilated  la  ber  gentle 
way  upon  the  subject  until  the  curiosity 
of  Martha  and  Susan  and  Jessie  was 
sated,  and  tbea  sbe  asked  to  see  Nancy 
and  was  told  sbe  was  in  the  garden. 

Thither  Grannie  followed  her,  beg- 
ging leave  to  find  her  way  alone;  and 
when  Mrs,  Whlpp  made  a  request  In 
that  little  regal  way  she  could  put  on 
no  Seaward  sister  dared  refuse  her. 
She  drew  Nancy,  who  got  up  from  the 
bench  where  she  sot  with  a  proud 
startled  look,  close  to  her  gray  Cbudda 
shawl  with  a  very  tender  movement 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "I  have  come  to 
steal  you  once  more.  No,"  she  smiled, 
as  Nancy  made  a  movement  of  resist- 
ance, "not  to  be  anybody  else's  cook 
thla  time,  but  my  dear  companion.  You 
have  heard  that  I  am  losing  Ethel? 
She  Is  to  be  married  next  week,  and 
then- 1  sball  be  childless.  Nancy,  will 
you  share  my  borne?    All  my  children 


I  shall  be  a  little  nearer  her  In  the 
South  of  France.  But  I  am  a  poor 
traveUer,  quite  nntiaed  to  taking  tickets 
and  lookhig  after  luggage,  and  mak- 
ing my  wasts  known  In  foreign 
tMigues.  Will  you  come  and  take  care 
of  me,  Nancy?  The  children  are  all 
so  persuaded  their  poor  old  mother  can- 
not look  after  herself,  and  they  will 
thank  you  as  gratefully  as  I." 

She  could  not  have  made  any  appeal 
that  more  closely  touched  the  proud, 
sore-hearted  girl,  but  Nancy  still  hung 
hade 

"But,  perhaps  you  have  not  beard- I 
think  you  ought  to  know—" 

"Uy  dear,  I  want  ao  ccKifessIona. 
Think  of  me  as  an  old  witch  who 
knows  everything  without  being  told; 
and  now,  shall  we  go  and  break  the 
news  to  your  sisters?  I  have  your  fa- 
ther's consent  already.  You  see  I  was 
bold  enough  to  take  yours  for  granted." 

That  winter  by  the  sea  was  like  a  re- 
incarnation for  Nancy.  They  settled 
themselves  In  a  large  hotel  near, 
Cannea,  where  they  had  a  private  sit- 
ting-room and  need  mix  no  more  than 
they  chose  with  the  gadding  crowd. 
Their  windows  opened  upon  a  garden 
of  palms  and  aloes  and  wonderful  vege- 
tation, which  bowered  enchanting 
glimpses  of  the  ennllt  sea.  Nancy  had 
never  dreamed  that  any  world  could 
be  BO  fair.  And  In  Grannie's  company 
she  expanded  mentally  and  grew 
spiritually.  There  was  about  the  old 
lady  so  fine  a  dignity,  so  all-embradnc 
a  charity,  and  at  the  same  time  so  wlae 
an  estimate  of  men  and  tblofs,  that  a 
young  girl  could  not  but  learn  much  of 
her.  Just  as  Nancy's  hands  softened 
and  grew  white  now  that  they  wei«  no 
longer  claimed  by  toll,  ao  her  Judgments 
grew  milder,  her  manners  eaaler.  She 
caiTled  beraelf  better,  ibe  dreeaed  bet- 
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'^oo  do  besr  sifght**  cried  John, 
tied  jet  smiised;  '*xrj  me;  and  see  if  I 
do  not  mean  what  I  ssy."  He  hdd  oot 
bis  band  as  if  to  cfincb  a  bargain,  but 
she  eraded  it  and  Hed.  He  Iwaxd  the 
edio  of  lier  stilled  laogbter  as  the 
baise  door,  beyond  wlil^  lie  nerer 
penetrated,  fell  to  bdiind  her. 

Bot  the  more  she  dnded  him  the 
more  be  f omid  bis  thoughts  occiqiied 
with  her.  She  was  rery  handsome;  be 
could  not  recall  sncfa  another  pair  of 
eyes  in  Brieriy-Stoke,  a  month  that 
coold  be  so  suddenly  stem,  yet  so  sud- 
denly sweet  and  HiiMUbe  in  its  langb- 
ter.  Nobody  except  Aunt  Emily  at  the 
White  House  bad  a  finer  carriage,  a 
greater  dignity.  And  then  her  cooking 
—it  was  superb!  It  was  instinctire  in 
her,  no  tuition  could  have  reached  the 
same  perfection.  She  lifted  it  into  a 
fine  art;  It  was  only  equalled  by  her 
skill  in  housebald  management.  She 
might  have  been  a  matron  of  twenty 
years'  standing  Instead  of  a  mere  slip 
of  a  girl,  her  Judgment  was  so  mature, 
her  decisions  so  Judicious.  He  began 
to  bemoan  the  day  when  he  should  lose 
her.  Of  course  she  would  go  back  to 
Roots.  She  hinted  already  at  a  speedy 
departure.  Only  yesterday  Aunt  Anne 
had  told  him  that  if  Eliza  were  not 
soon  able  to  resume  her  duties,  dear 
Nancy  would  be  leaving ;  she  had  only 
come  as  a  stop-gap. 

"I  don't  see  why  she  should  go/*  he 
said  crossly.  '*Isn*t  she  comfortable? 
Is  the  work  too  hard?" 

Aunt  Anne  did  not  think  so,  hut  her 
own  family  might  require  her. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said  brusquely,  "there 
are  women  enough  yonder." 

But  after  that  John,  who  had  always 
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It  was  not  tm  the  doctor,  m 
two  later,  hliitBd  that  EUsa 
making  the  psogress  he  especledL  and 
might  nerer  be  lit  for  work  again,  that 
it  occniied  to  him  how  he  mi^t  se- 
Nancy's  serrices  permanently.  He 
greatly  pei  Imbed  at  the  doctiMfs 
Then  suddenly,  like  a  ray  of 
light,  it  llaslied  across  him  that  he 
mi^t  marry  Nancy.  The  first  effect  of 
this  Idea  was  stunning.  He  suffered 
as  if  from  an  electric  shock:  hot  in  tea 
minates  it  had  acclimatised  itsdti  in 
twenty  It  began  to  seem  desirable.  In 
half  an  boor  he  felt  as  if  he  had  pur- 
posed tlie  wooing  of  Nancy  from  the 
first  moment  his  eyes  f^  on  her.  It 
was  in  every  way  a  capital  plan,  both 
for  himself  and  for  her;  he  could  gl^e 
her  a  better  home  than  she  could  eTer 
hope  to  have  at  Roots. 

With  John  to  resolve  was  to  execute. 
He  found  Nancy  once  more  in  the  cool 
of  the  garden  while  yet  the  ni^t  mists 
were  scarcely  sucked  up,  and  on  some 
flimsy  pretext  dismissed  the  attendant 
Jane. 

Nancy  had  ceased  to  look  annoyed  at 
interruption,  she  had  even  learned  to 
find  a  certain  amusement  in  this  big 
cousin's  imperturbable  methods.  He 
refused  to  be  snubbed,  therefore  she 
ceased  to  snub  him.  Women,  whatever 
they  may  say,  like  a  masterful  man. 

But  when  he  began,  stammeringly  at 
first,  then  with  growing  composure,  to 
make  known  his  wishes,  the  blood 
turned  to  fire  in  her  veins.  She  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  answer  him 
with  dignity,  but  the  floods  of  her  in- 
dignation were  let  loose.  He  held  out 
his  hand  so  confidently,  as  If  he  ex- 
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pecttd  her  to  curtsey  to  him  with  hnm- 
I)1q  gratltnde  while  he  deigned  to  raise 
her  up,  be  who  offered  to  marry  her— 
hj^  said  nothing  of  love— that  she  might 
cook  for  him,  and  wait  upon  him,  an 
unpaid  servant,  forever! 

In  words  of  passionate  scorn  she  de- 
nounced him,  and  then,  stricken  and 
sobbing  with  the  sense  of  the  degrada^ 
tion  she  had  suffered,  she  slipped  past 
him  and  escaped. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

The  flrst  visit  Grannie  paid  on  her  re- 
turn to  Brierly-Stoke  was  to  Roots. 
She  saw  the  elder  sisters  first,  and  an- 
swered their  himdred  questions  patient- 
ly. They  had  heard  of  Bthel's  engage- 
ment—was it  true?  Yes,  it  was  Indeed 
quite  true;  rather  unexpected,  but  very 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  for  the 
dear  child's  happiness.  Grannie  choked 
down  a  sigh.  She  dilated  in  her  gentle 
way  upon  the  subject  until  the  curiosity 
of  Martha  and  Susan  and  Jessie  was 
sated,  and  then  she  asked  to  see  Nancy 
and  was  told  she  was  in  the  garden. 

Thither  Grannie  followed  her,  beg- 
ging leave  to  find  her  way  alone;  and 
when  Mrs.  Whipp  made  a  request  in 
that  little  regal  way  she  could  put  on 
no  Seaward  sister  dared  refuse  her. 
She  drew  Nancy,  who  got  up  from  the 
bench  where  she  sat  with  a  proud 
startled  look,  close  to  her  gray  Chudda 
shawl  with  a  very  tender  movement 

"My  dear."  she  said,  **I  have  come  to 
steal  you  once  more.  No,"  she  smiled, 
as  Nancy  made  a  movement  of  resist- 
ance, "not  to  be  anybody  else's  cook 
this  time,  but  my  dear  companion.  You 
have  heard  that  I  am  losing  Ethel? 
She  is  to  be  married  next  week,  and 
then— I  shall  be  childless.  Nancy,  wiil 
you  share  my  home?  All  my  children 
wish  It  Autumn  will  soon  be  here,  and 
I  am  thinking  of  going  abroad.  It  is 
only  a  foolish  old  woman's  notion,  but 
when  my  Ethel  goes  to  India  I  feel  that 


I  shall  be  a  little  nearer  her  in  the 
South  of  France.  But  I  am  a  poor 
traveller,  quite  unused  to  taking  tickets 
and  lookhig  after  luggage,  and  mak- 
ing my  wants  known  in  foreign 
tongues.  Will  you  come  and  take  care 
of  me,  Nancy?  The  children  are  all 
so  persuaded  their  poor  old  mother  can- 
not look  after  herself,  and  they  will 
thank  you  as  gratefully  as  I." 

She  could  not  have  made  any  appeal 
that  more  closely  touched  the  proud, 
sore-hearted  girl,  but  Nancy  still  hung 
back. 

"But,  perhaps  you  have  not  heard— I 
think  you  ought  to  know—" 

"My  dear,  I  want  no  confessions. 
Think  of  me  as  an  old  witch  who 
knows  everything  without  being  told; 
and  now,  shall  we  go  and  break  the 
news  to  your  sisters?  I  have  your  fa- 
ther's consent  already.  You  see  I  was 
bold  enough  to  take  yours  for  granted." 

That  winter  by  the  sea  was  like  a  re- 
incarnation for  Nancy.  They  settled 
themselves  in  a  large  hotel  near^ 
Cannes,  where  they  had  a  private  sit- 
ting-room and  need  mix  no  more  than 
they  chose  with  the  gadding  crowd. 
Their  windows  opened  upon  a  garden 
of  palms  and  aloes  and  wonderful  vege- 
tation, which  bowered  enchanting 
glimpses  of  the  sunlit  sea.  Nancy  had 
never  dreamed  that  any  world  could 
be  so  fair.  And  in  Grannie's  company 
she  expanded  mentally  and  grew 
spiritually.  There  was  about  the  old 
lady  so  fine  a  dignity,  so  all-embracing 
a  charity,  and  at  the  same  time  so  wise 
an  estimate  of  men  and  things,  that  a 
young  girl  could  not  but  learn  much  of 
her.  Just  as  Nancy's  hands  softened 
and  grew  white  now  tliat  they  were  no 
longer  claimed  by  toll,  so  her  judgments 
grew  milder,  her  manners  easier.  She 
carried  herself  better,  she  dressed  bet- 
ter, and  every  day,  her  blood  the  rich- 
er for  sun  and  sea,  she  grew  handsom- 
er and  happier. 

Grannie  was  scarce  allowed  to  miss 
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the  table!  Mr.  John  Whlpp  to  renounce 
the  crotniing  glory  of  the  daj,  the  one 
end  for  which  he  lives!  Do  I  hear 
aright?"  She  apostrophized  the  pic- 
tures on  the  wall,  sober  Whipp  ances- 
tors, who  followed  her  with  s^ons, 
disapproving  eyes. 

"You  do  hear  aright,"  cried  John,  net- 
tled yet  amused;  "try  me,  and  see  if  I 
do  not  mean  what  I  say."  He  held  out 
his  hand  as  if  to  clinch  a  bargain,  but 
she  evaded  it  and  fled.  He  heard  the 
echo  of  her  stifled  laughter  as  the 
baize  door,  beyond  which  he  never 
penetrated,  fell  to  behind  her. 

But  the  more  she  eluded  him  the 
more  he  found  his  thoughts  occupied 
with  her.  She  was  very  handsome;  he 
could  not  recall  such  another  pair  of 
eyes  in  Brierly-Stoke,  a  mouth  that 
could  be  60  suddenly  stem,  yet  so  sud- 
denly sweet  and  childlike  in  its  laugh- 
ter. Nobody  except  Aunt  Emily  at  the 
White  House  had  a  finer  carriage,  a 
greater  dignity.  And  then  her  cooking 
—it  was  superb!  It  was  instinctive  in 
her,  no  tuition  could  have  reached  the 
same  perfection.  She  lifted  it  into  a 
fine  art;  it  was  only  equalled  by  her 
skill  in  household  management  She 
might  have  been  a  matron  of  twenty 
years'  standing  instead  of  a  mere  slip 
of  a  girl,  her  Judgment  was  so  mature, 
her  decisions  so  judicious.  He  began 
to  bemoan  the  day  when  he  should  lose 
her.  Of  course  she  would  go  back  to 
Roots.  She  hinted  already  at  a  speedy 
departure.  Only  yesterday  Aunt  Anne 
had  told  him  that  if  Eliza  were  not 
soon  able  to  resume  her  duties,  dear 
Nancy  would  be  leaving;  she  had  only 
come  as  a  stop-gap. 

**I  don't  see  why  she  should  go,"  he 
said  crossly.  "Isn't  she  comfortable? 
Is  the  work  too  hard?" 

Aunt  Anne  did  not  think  so,  but  her 
own  family  might  require  her. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said  brusquely,  "there 
are  women  enough  yonder." 

But  after  that  John,  who  had  always 


been  kind,  redoubled  his  attentions.  He 
fiiecured  an  efficient  kitchen  maid,  he 
found  out  her  taste  in  books  and  kept 
her  sitting-room  well  supplied.  When 
Grannie  left  the  White  House  to  join 
her  daughter  Ethel,  he  insisted  that 
Aunt  Anne  should  take  her  for  a  dally 
airing. 

-  It  was  not  till  the  doctor,  a  week  or 
two  later,  hinted  that  Eliza  was  not 
making  the  progress  he  exi^ected,  and 
might  never  be  flt  for  work  again,  that 
it  occurred  to  him  how  he  might  se- 
cure Nancy's  services  permanently.  He 
was  greatly  perturbed  at  the  doctor*8 
news.  Then  suddenly,  like  a  ray  of 
light,  it  flashed  across  him  that  he 
might  marry  Nancy.  The  first  effect  of 
this  idea  was  stunning.  He  suffered 
as  if  from  an  electric  shock;  but  in  ten 
minutes  it  had  acclimatized  itself,  in 
twenty  it  began  to  seem  desirable,  in 
half  an  hour  he  felt  as  if  he  had  pur- 
posed the  wooing  of  Nancy  from  the 
first  moment  his  eyes  fell  on  her.  It 
was  in  every  way  a  capital  plan,  both 
for  himself  and  for  her;  he  could  give 
her  a  better  home  than  she  could  eva 
hope  to  have  at  Roots. 

With  John  to  resolve  was  to  execute. 
He  found  Nancy  once  more  in  the  cool 
of  the  garden  while  yet  the  night  mists 
were  scarcely  sucked  up,  and  on  some 
fiimsy  pretext  dismissed  the  attendant 
Jane. 

Nancy  had  ceased  to  look  annoyed  at 
interruption,  she  had  even  learned  to 
find  a  certain  amusement  in  this  big 
cousin's  imperturbable  methods.  He 
refused  to  be  snubbed,  therefore  she 
ceased  to  snub  him.  Women,  whatever 
they  may  say,  like  a  masterful  man. 

But  when  he  began,  stammerlngly  at 
first,  then  with  growing  composure,  to 
make  known  his  wishes,  the  blood 
turned  to  fire  in  her  veins.  She  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  answer  him 
with  dignity,  but  the  floods  of  her  in- 
dignation were  let  loose.  He  held  out 
his  hand  so  confidently,  as  if  he  ex- 
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pecttd  her  to  cnrtsey  to  him  with  hum- 
l^le  gratitude  while  he  deigned  to  raise 
her  up,  he  who  offered  to  marry  her— 
he  said  nothing  of  love— that  she  might 
cook  for  him,  and  wait  upon  him,  an 
unpaid  servant,  forever! 

In  words  of  passionate  scorn  she  de- 
nounced him,  and  then,  stricken  and 
sobbing  with  the  sense  of  the  degrada- 
tion she  had  suffered,  she  slipped  past 
him  and  escaped. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

The  first  visit  Grannie  paid  on  her  re- 
turn to  Brierly-Stoke  was  to  Roots. 
She  saw  the  elder  sisters  first,  and  an- 
swered their  hundred  questions  patient- 
ly. They  had  heard  of  Bthel's  engage- 
ment—was it  true?  Yes,  it  was  Indeed 
quite  true;  rather  unexpected,  but  very 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  for  the 
dear  child's  happiness.  Grannie  choked 
down  a  sigh.  She  dilated  in  her  gentle 
way  upon  the  subject  until  the  curiosity 
of  Martha  and  Susan  and  Jessie  was 
sated,  and  then  she  asked  to  see  Nancy 
and  was  told  she  was  in-  the  garden. 

Thither  Grannie  followed  her,  beg- 
ging leave  to  find  her  way  alone;  and 
when  Mrs.  Whipp  made  a  request  in 
that  little  regal  way  she  could  put  on 
no  Seaward  sister  dared  refuse  her. 
She  drew  Nancy,  who  got  up  from  the 
bench  where  she  sat  with  a  proud 
startled  look,  close  to  her  gray  Chudda 
shawl  with  a  very  tender  movement 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "I  have  come  to 
steal  you  once  more.  No,"  she  smiled, 
as  Nancy  made  a  movement  of  resist- 
ance, "not  to  be  anybody  else's  cook 
this  time,  but  my  dear  companion.  You 
have  heard  that  I  am  losing  Ethel? 
■She  is  to  be  married  next  week,  and 
then— I  shall  be  childless.  Nancy,  will 
you  share  my  home?  All  my  children 
wish  it  Autumn  will  soon  be  here,  and 
I  am  thinking  of  going  abroad.  It  is 
only  a  foolish  old  woman's  notion,  but 
when  my  Ethel  goes  to  India  I  feel  that 


I  shall  be  a  little  nearer  her  In  the 
South  of  France.  But  I  am  a  poor 
traveller,  quite  unused  to  taking  tickets 
and  looking  after  luggage,  and  mak- 
ing my  wants  known  in  foreign 
tongues.  Will  you  come  and  take  care 
of  me,  Nancy?  The  children  are  all 
BO  persuaded  their  poor  old  mother  can- 
not look  after  herself,  and  they  will 
thank  you  as  gratefully  aa  I." 

She  could  not  have  made  any  appeal 
that  more  closely  touched  tl^e  proud, 
sore-hearted  girl,  but  Nancy  still  hung 
back. 

"But  perhaps  you  have  not  heard— I 
think  you  ought  to  know—" 

"My  dear,  I  want  no  confessions. 
Think  of  me  as  an  old  witch  who 
knows  everything  without  being  told; 
and  now,  shall  we  %o  and  break  the 
news  to  your  sisters?  I  have  your  fa- 
ther's consent  already.  You  see  I  was 
bold  enough  to  take  yours  for  granted." 

That  winter  by  the  sea  was  like  a  re- 
incarnation for  Nancy.  They  settled 
themselves  In  a  large  hotel  near^ 
Cannes,  where  they  had  a  private  sit- 
ting-room and  need  mix  no  more  than 
they  chose  with  the  gadding  crowd. 
Their  windows  opened  upon  a  garden 
of  palms  and  aloes  and  wonderful  vege- 
tation, which  bowered  enchanting 
glimpses  of  the  suiilit  sea.  Nancy  had 
never  dreamed  that  any  world  could 
be  so  fair.  And  in  Grannie's  company 
she  expanded  mentally  and  grew 
spiritually.  There  was  about  the  old 
lady  so  fine  a  dignity,  so  all-embracing 
a  charity,  and  at  the  same  time  so  wise 
an  estimate  of  men  and  things,  that  a 
young  girl  could  not  but  learn  much  of 
her.  Just  as  Nancy's  hands  softened 
and  grew  white  now  that  they  were  no 
longer  claimed  by  toil,  so  her  Judgments 
grew  milder,  her  manners  easier.  She 
carried  herself  better,  she  dressed  bet- 
ter, and  every  day,  her  blood  the  rich- 
er for  sun  and  sea,  she  grew  handsom- 
er and  happier. 

Grannie  was  scarce  allowed  to  miss 
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Ethel,  her  tyrant  and  her  darling; 
Nancy  walked  and  drove  with  her  on 
the  Croisette;  listened  to  the  music  In 
the  Oercle  Nantlqne,  read  to  her,  and 
picked  up  the  dropped  stitches  in  her 
knitting.  They  talked  of  home,  and  dis- 
cussed the  letters  that  came  from  In- 
dia, and  Brlerly-Stoke,  and  Manchester, 
and  London,  and  mourned  very  sincere- 
ly together  when  they  heard  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Anne  Whipp.  They 
grew  more  and  more  to  each  other  as 
the  weeks  passed  on. 

The  glimpses  of  life  as  it  revealed  it- 
self at  tabu  d'hdte  had  also  their  edu- 
cational value  for  Nancy;  her  first  tea 
at  Rumpelmayer's  was  a  breathless  ex- 
perience, aod  a  new  soul  seemed  bom 
In  her  when  she  heard  the  world-re- 
nowned band  in  the  Beaux-Arts  at 
Monte  Carlo.  Not  for  all  the  music  in 
the  world  would  Grannie  have  set  her 
dainty  foot  In  the  Casino. 

And  all  the  while,  wise  woman  as  she 
was.  Grannie  never  sought  to  probe 
into  the  girl's  wound,  either  to  sym- 
pathize or  make  light  of  it  She  did 
not  avoid  John  Whipp' s  name,  but 
neither  did  she  obtrude  it    She  spoke 

• 

of  him  naturally  when  his  name  came 
up  in  the  home  letters.  At  first  Nancy 
listened  with  a  defiant  throb  of  the 
heart;  but  by-and-by,  so  gently  was 
she  being  moulded  by  Grannie's  influ- 
ence, she  began  to  wonder  whether  her 
share  in  that  business  was  so  very 
heroic  after  all.  If  John  Whipp  had 
not  loved  her  as  a  girl  desires  to  be 
loved,  at  least  he  had  made  no  pretence 
of  anything  but  a  kindly  affection  for 
her,  and,  after  all,  a  man  pays  a  woman 
the  highest  compliment  in  his  power 
when  he  asks  her  to  share  his  life.  So 
Nancy  forgave  him,  and  learnt  to  listen 
to  such  little  scraps  of  news  as  that  he 
was  enlarging  the  bank  and  had  taken 
to  gardening  and  was  thinking  of  build- 
ing a  commodious  greenhouse,  without 
wincing. 
By-and-by   February   came   and   the 
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flowers  with  it  Grannie  dearly  loved 
to  buy  acacia  sprays  and  early 
anemones  and  roses  and  all  the  sweets 
of  the  spring  to  send  to  the  children  at 
home;  and  one  day  when  she  and 
Nancy  were  paying  their  morning  visit 
to  Roux's  in  the  Bue  d'Antibes,  she 
turned  to  the  girl  and  said: 

"I  should  like  to  send  some  to  poor 
Eliza  Jones.  Will  you  write  .the  ad- 
dress for  me,  my  dear?'  I  am  afraid 
my  shaky  old  hand  will  not  be  very 
legible. 

Nancy  drew  ofT  her  glove  and  took 
the  pen;  the  old  lady  dictated  an  ad- 
dress In  London. 

'Why— is  Eliza  having  a  holiday?" 

'Didn't  you  know,"  said  Grannie 
with  artful  surprise,  **poor  EHiza  was 
sent  home  to  her  relations  a  few  days 
after  you  left?  She  will  never  be  fit 
for  service  again,  poor  thing.  But 
John  has  been  very  liberal;  he  has  set- 
tled a  comfortable  little  pension  on  her, 
so  that  she  may  be  well  taken  care  of. 
My  daughter  Harriet  and  the  children 
go  to  see  her  often." 

"And— Mr.  Whipp,"  stammered  Nan- 
cy, "has  he  found  another  treasure?" 

"I  am  afraid  not"  Grannie  buried 
her  flne  little  nose  in  a  bunch  of  daCTo- 
dils  to  hide  a  smile.  "I  believe  he  has 
shut  up  part  of  the  house  and  has 
Nichols,  the  charwoman,  to  look  after 
him.  Jane  was  much  too  young  to  be 
left  without  supervision,  but  she  has 
found  a  good  home  with  young  Mrs. 
Evan  Whipp." 

Nancy  heard  in  silence,  but  she  found 
herself  thinking,  not  without  a  touch  of 
humorous  compassion,  a  good  deal 
about  cousin  John  and  his  forlorn  con- 
dition, while  she  ate  and  drank  of  the 
best  and  was  luxuriously  housed.  How 
he  must  feel  the  change,  what  a  miser- 
able man  he  must  be,  and— and— had 
she  not  perhaps  been  a  little  hard  upon 
him,  after  all?  So  that  one  day,  when 
the  heat  was  growing  Intolerable  and 
they  were  thinking  of  moving  on.  Gran- 
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Hie  found  the  way  already  paved  for  a 
little  plan  she  had  to  pFOx>ose. 

"I  want  to  show  you  something  of 
Paris,  dear,"  she  said,  "but  I  am  a  very 
poor  guide.  I  have  not  been  there  since 
my  dear  husband  and  I  went  on  our 
honeymoon,  and  I  am  told  I  shall  find 
it  a  changed  world.  My  nephew,  John 
Whipp,  proposes  to  take  a  little  holiday 
this  spring— for  I  am  sure  he  needs  it, 
poor  fellow— and  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing if  he  could  be  i>er8uaded  to  come 
and  take  charge  of  two  helpless  wom- 
en.   What  think  you,  Nancy?" 

«*I  think  what  you  think,"  said 
Nancy,  bending  over  the  back  of 
Mummy's  chair  so  that  her  faint  acces- 
sion of  color  was  not  visible.  "I  am 
sure  Mr.  Whipp  will  be  very  useful— 
at  the  Custom  House." 

"Yes— at  the  Custom  House,"  Gran- 
nie quickly  acquiesced,  with  a  hovering 
smile. 

John,  who  in  truth  had  been  intrigu- 
ing for  an  invitation,  made  such  haste 
to  respond  to  Grannie's  note  that  he 
took  the  ladies  by  surprise.  They  had 
expected  him  in  the  evening  and  he 
came  in  the  morning,  and  found  Nancy 
in  a  dark  blue  gown  like  that  in  which 
he  had  first  seen  her,  only  it  came 
from  Paris  and  fitted  her  much  better, 
arranging  the  flowers  she  had  bought  in 
his  honor  that  morning  from  a  walnut- 
faced  old  woman  in  the  All^e  de  la 
Libert^.  She  had  schooled  herself  to 
be  quite  friendly  to  him,  and  held  out 
her  hand  readily  when  she  had  got  over 
the  start  he  gave  her  by  his  sudden 
appearance;  but  somehow  there  was  an 
indefinable  something  about  John  that 
made  friendliness  difficult  It  was  not 
that  he  was  stiff,  for  indeed  he  took 
the  hand  humbly  enough,  but  that,  in- 
credible as  it  seemed,  he  was  shy.  Was 
this  the  self-confident  John  who  had  so 
magnificently  thrown  his  handkerchief 
to  her  and  expected  her  humbly  to  pick 
it  up?  His  embarrassment  was  con- 
tagious; she  found  herself  saying  awk- 


wardly, "Mrs.  Whipp  will  be  so  glad. 
She  breakfasts  in  her  room.  I  will  go 
and  tell  her." 

"No,  don't  go  yet— that  is,  pray  don't 
disturb  her.  I  can  wait.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you— I  have  been  so  horribly 
ashamed  of  myself—" 

"You  will  want  some  breakfast" 
said  Nancy  breathlessly,  flying  pre- 
cipitately from  the  room  with  cheeks 
aflame. 

By  dinner  time  they  had  scarcely 
grown  more  used  to  each  other,  and  it 
was  Grannie  who  did  most  of  the  talk- 
ing. 

"We  thought  we  would  keep  you  all 
to  ourselves  to-night,  John,"  she  said, 
'^though  Nancy  and  I  generally  take 
our  one  little  dip  into  the  world  at 
table-d'hdte.  To  morrow  you  shall  have 
tea  at  Rumpelmayer's  and  see  all  the 
sights.  I  hope  you  will  like  your  din- 
ner, my  dear;  the  chef  is  quite  a  per- 
sonage, I  believe." 

"After  six  months  of  Mrs.  Nichols's 
ministrations,"  said  John  lightly,  but 
looking  a  little  annoyed,  "I  assure  you  I 
thankfully  eat  anything  that  is  put  be- 
fore me." 

And  Nancy's  watchful  gray  eyes  ob- 
served that  he  passed  all  the  choicest 
dishes  by. 

In  the  late  evening,  when  the^ 
walked  in  the  garden,  John  threw  off 
something  of  his  embarrassment  and 
betrayed  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
strange  plants  and  flowers  which  bor- 
dered the  walks  and  grounds. 

They  left  Grannie  seated  in  her 
basket  chair  and  paced  the  terrace  in 
front  of  her.  John  told  Nancy  all 
about  the  rock  garden  he  was  planning 
at  Laurel  Grove,  and  the  fem-house  he 
had  built  She  liked  it  a  great  deal 
better  than  discussing  mhius  with  him, 
and  when  she  went  to  bed  she  found 
herself  revishig  the  portrait  she  had 
painted  of  him,  putting  in  a  softer 
touch  here,  lightening  a  shadow  there. 
She  approved  of  his  devotion  to  Gran- 
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Die;  surely  he  must  have  been  a  good 

■CO. 

And,  after  all,  a  man  was  nsefuL 
John  proved  himself  so  when,  after  a 
few  days  devoted  to  sight-seeing,  they 
turned  their  backs  on  the  Blvlera  and 
began  the  slow  Journey  homewards.  No 
more  trouble  with  the  luggage,  no  more 
wrestling  to  make  oneself  understood 
"wtien  trying  to  explain  that  Grannle'fi 
room  must  have  a  south  aspect  If 
John  had  little  command  of  French,  he 
knew  his  own  wants  and  wishes,  and, 
like  an  Indomitable  Briton,  secured 
them.  Then  he  really  was  possessed 
of  an  astonishing  amount  of  informa- 
tion, and  was  much  less  dry  in  impart- 
ing it  than  Baedeker  or  Bradshaw.  Per- 
haps it  inspired  him  to  feel  a  pair  of 
earnest,  interested  eyes  fastened  on 
him,  no  longer  with  a  look  of  aversion 
and  distrust.  Was  this  indeed  the  girl 
he  had  dared  to  Insult  this  peerless 
creature  whom  a  man  might  count  it 
an  honor  only  to  love  without  any  hope 
of  return?  At  the  disturbing  recollec- 
tion he  found  himself  hesitating  and 
reddening  when  he  should  have  been 
discoursing  upon  "Les  Mis^rables" 
(they  were  at  Marseilles).  Nancy, 
responsive  to  the  subtlest  indications  of 
his  mood,  felt  herself  blushing  too,  she 
knew  not  why,  and  blushing  more  and 
more  as  she  grew  the  angrier  with  her- 
self. 

So  this  new  John  and  this  new  Nancy 
made  entirely  unexpected  discoveries 
about  one  another,  and  travelled  slow- 
ly into  a  better  knowledge  of  each  oth- 
er, as  the  train  carried  them  by  easy 
and  dignified  stages  to  the  capital. 
Perhaps  Grannie  profited  more  by  the 
stoppages  than  either  of  her  com- 
panions. She  did  a  little  sight-seeing 
in  a  regal  sort  of  way,  and  rested  a 
good  deal,  and  let  herself  be  waited  on 
by  the  young  people  (for  John  was  still 
a  young  person  in  her  eyes),  and  was 
the  most  serene  old  lady  in  the  world, 
and  to  herself  she  kept  saying:  "Why 


should  we  hurry?  Let  them  take  time 
to  know  each  other.  In  Paris  it  will 
all  come  right" 

But  in  Paris,  after  she  had  conscien- 
tiously visited  the  Louvre  and  the  Salon, 
Notre-Dame  and  the  Madeleine,  she  de- 
clared herself  satiafied  to  rest  in  her 
comfortable  room  and  not  go  sight-see- 
ing any  more. 

"Gk>  out  by  yourselves,  children,  and 
leave  me  to  rest"  she  said.  "I  can- 
tiot  afford  to  sacrifice  any  nH>re  of  my 
recollections.  I  came  here  on  my  wed- 
ding journey,  and  I  seem  to  have  lost 
my  dear  husband  in  this  new  world. 
Leave  me  to  my  memories;  but  for  you 
it  Is  still  the  present  go  you  and  lay 
up  pictures  for  the  future." 

Go  out  by  themselves!  They  looked 
at  each  other  in  consternation,  and 
Nancy  was  not  at  all  reassured  when 
she  read  something  that  was  certainly 
not  consternation  dawning  in  John's 
eyes. 

To  save  making  a  needless  ado  (and 
"perhaps  let  him  Imagine  I  am  afraid 
of  him,"  she  said  scornfully  to  herself), 
she  went  up  and  put  on  her  hat  and 
her  gloves.  They  both  lingered  to  fuss 
over  Grannie,  to  settle  her  in  the  most 
comfortable  chair,  and  put  her  fan  and 
'her  scent-bottle  near  her,  and  the  <H)era- 
glass,  which  gave  her  a  view  of  the 
passing  panorama,  and  the  morning 
paper  and  the  "Saturday  Review" 
which  John  stopped  to  cut  for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  were  not  coming  back 
again  to  fuss  still  further  over  her  at 
lunch! 

But  behold,  when  they  set  out,  after 
being  so  very  voluble  in  Grannie's  pres- 
ence, so  full  of  light  chatter  and  foolish 
nothings,  they  had  not  a  word  to  say  to 
each  other.  Nancy  held  her  parasol  as 
if  it  were  a  weapon  of  defence,  and 
never,  even  in  the  days  when  she  had 
cooked  for  him,  had  Cousin  John  found 
her  so  stately  and  distant  With  one 
consent  they  made  for  the  shops,  the 
gay  alluring  shops,  which  are  as  good 
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as  a  chaperon  to  all  embarrassed 
lovers. 

Grannie,  slowly  waving  her  fan  and 
thinking  with  a  sigh  of  her  own  van- 
ished love-dream,  was  saying  to  her- 
self, "It  will  happen  to-day;"  but  It 
seemed  as  If  for  once  she  were  to  fail 
as  a  prophetess.  That  she  did  not  was 
owing  to  one  of  those  little  accidents 
that  give  life  a  coioistant  edge  of  adven* 
tore  in  the  smiling  city.  They  were 
crofisinig  the  BnedeBivoUwhenaflacre 
came  whirling  along,  and,  with  that 
light  scorn  of  human  life  which  charac- 
terizes the  Parisian  driver,  dashed  upon 
them.  Nancy,  a  step  In  advance  of  her. 
companion,  had  her  raised  parasol  spun 
out  of  her  hand;  a  second  more  and 
she  might  have  been  trampled  under 
the  horse-s  feet,  but  for  the  wild  grasp 
of  a  pair  of  strong  arms  that  lifted  her 
to  safety: 

"Nancy!"  cried  John,  his  voice  hoarse 
with  fear  and  deep  with  emotion. 

"I  am  not  hurt— not  a  bit,"  she  said 
as  he  set  her  on  the  pavement;  but  all 
at  once  slie  begiEUi  to  tremble.  It  was 
such  a  different  "Nancy"  as  he  uttered 
it  from  the  complacent,  calm,  cool 
"Nancy"  with  which  he  began  his  per- 
oration that  day  long  ago  among  the 
vegetables  in  the  garden  of  Laurel 
Grove,  and  somehow  it  went  straight 
to  her  defenceless  heart 

They  could  neither  of  them  give  a  co- 
herent account  of  what  happened  after- 
wards, of  what  they  did  or  said,  or 
where  they  went  upon  that  sunny  May 
morning;  but  in  those  stored  memories 
which  Grannie  sent  them  forth  to  har- 
vest one  little  bit  of  Paris  was  to  both 
for  ever  afterwards  enchanted  ground. 

Tbe  Ii«imire  Hoar. 


When  at  last  they  climbed  the  steps  of 
the  hotel— hurrying  and  ashamed  to  find 
how  late  It  was,  and  how  very  long 
they  had  kept  Grannie  from  her  lunch 
-7-Nancy  turned  a  shy,  arch  face  up  to 
7ohn. 

"I  have  quite  forgotten  how  to  cook," 
she  said. 

"And  I,"  he  answered  gaily,  "have 
forgotten  how  to  dine.  Don't  be  cruel, 
Nancy,  on  the  very  first  day  too. 
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They  got  home  In  good  time  for  Gran- 
nie's June  dinner,  which  was  this  year  a 
very  s];)ecial  feast  indeed.  The  family 
welcomed  shy,  stately  Nancy  with 
much  cordiality;  they  marvelled  at  the 
immense  improvement  Grannie  had  ef- 
fected in  six  months. 

"She  was  always  a  pretty  girl,  but 
she  is  quite  beautiful  now,"  said  the 
eldest  daughter.  "She  has  caught  a  re- 
flection of  Mummy's  grace  and  charm. 
John  has  waited  to  some  purpose— he 
has  secured  a  real  treasure  at  last" 

"Mummy's  occupation  is  gone  now 
thflCt  John  has  surrendered," '  said  the 
eldest  son.  "He  was  the  last  to  hold 
out;  there  is  not  one  of  us  left  to  marry 


now. 
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'She  will  begin  on  the  grandchil- 
dren," laughed  the  third  daughter;  and 
Indeed  as  she  sat  a  queen  among  her 
court  under  the  budding  roses.  Grannie 
was  saying  to  herself:  "I  cannot  live 
alone  now.  I  should  miss  my  dear 
Nancy  too  much.  My  daughter  Harriet 
must  lend  me  Kitty."  For  Kitty  was 
eighteen  and  even  Cousin  Ethel  out  in 
India  would  allow  that  she  was  grown 
up. 

Lulie  Keith. 
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Dawn  is  aliye  In  the  world,  and  the  darkness  of  heaven  and 

of  earth 
Subsides  in  the  light  of  a  smile  more  sweet  than  the  loud 

noon's  mirth. 
Spring  lives  as  a  babe  lives,  glad  and  divine  as  the  son,  and 

unsure 
If  aught  so  divine  and  so  glad  may  be  worshipi>ed  and  loved 

and  endure. 
A  soft  green  glory  suffuses  the  love-lit  earth  with  delight. 
And  the  face  of  the  noon  is  fair  as  the  face  of  the  star-clothed 

night 
Barth  knows  not  and  doubts  not  at  heart  of  the  glories  again 

to  be; 
Sleep  doubts  not  and  dreams  not  how  sweet  shall  the  waking 

beyond  her  be. 
A  whole  white  world  of  revival  awaits  May's  whisper  awhile. 
Abides  and  exults  in  the  bud  as  a  soft  hushed  laugh  in  a 

smile. 
As  a  maid's  mouth  laughing  with  love  and  subdued  for  the 

love's  sake.  May 
Shines  and  withholds  for  a  little  the  word  she  revives  to  say. 

When  the  clouds  and  the  winds  and  the  sunbeams  are  warring 
and  strengthening  with  Joy  that  they  live. 
Spring,  from  reluctance  enkindled  to  rapture,  from  slumber 
to  strife. 
Stirs,  and  repents,  and  is  winter,  and  weeps,  and  awakes  as 
the  frosts  forgive. 
And  the  dark  chill  death  of  the  woodland  Is  troubled,  and 
dies  into  life. 
And  the  honey  of  heaven,  of  the  hives  whence  night  feeds  full 
on  the  springtide's  breath. 
Fills  fuller  the  lips  of  the  lustrous  air  with  delight  in  the 
dawn; 
Each  blossom  enkindling  with  love  that  is  life  and  subsides 
with  a  smile  into  death 
Arises  and  lightens  and  sets  as  a  star  from  her  sphere  with- 
drawn. 
Not  sleep,  in  the  rapture  of  radiant  dreams,  when  sundawn 
smiles  on  the  night, 
Shews  earth  so  sweet  with  a  splendor  and  fragrance  of  life 
that  is  love; 
Each  blade  of  the  glad  live  grass,  each  bud  that  receives  or 
rejects  the  light. 
Salutes  and  responds  to  the  marvel  of  Maytime  around  and 
above. 
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Joy  glTeB  thanks  for  the  sight  and  the  sayor  of  heaven,  and  is 
humbled 
With  awe  that  exalts  in  thanksgiving;  the  towers  of  the 
flowers  of  the  trees 
Shine  sweeter  than  snows  that  the  hand  of  the  season  has 
melted  and  crumbled, 
And  fair  as  the  foam  that  is  lesser  of  life  than  the  loveliest 
of  these. 
But  the  sense  of  a  life  more  lustrous  with  Joy  and  enkindled 
of  glory 
Than  man's  was  ever  or  may  be,  and  briefer  than  Joys  most 
brief. 
Bids  man's  heart  bend  and  adore,  be  the  man's  head  golden 
or  hoary, 
As  it  leapt  but  a  breath's  time  since  and  saluted  the  flower 
and  the  leaf. 
The  rapture  that  springs  into  love  at  the  sight  of  the  world's 
exultation 
Takes  not  a  sense  of  rebuke  from  the  sense  of  triumphant 
awe; 
But  the  spirit  that  quickens  the  body   fulfils   it   with   mute 
adoration. 
And  the  knees  would  fain  bow  down  as  the  eyes  that  re- 
joiced and  saw. 


II. 


Fair  and  sublime  as  the  face  of  the  dawn  is  the  splendor  of 

May, 
But  the  sky's  and  the  sea's  Joy  fades  not  as  earth's  pride 

passes  away. 
Yet  hardly  the  sun's  first  lightning  or  laughter  of  love  on  tOe 

sea 
So  humbles  the  heart  into  worship  that  knows  not  or-  doubts 

if  it  be 
As  the  first  full  glory  beholden  again  of  the  life  new-bom 
That  hails  and  applauds  with  inaudible  music  the  season  of 

mom. 
A  day's  length  since,  and  it  was  not;  a  night's  length  more, 

and  the  sun 
Salutes  and  enkindles  a  world  of  delight  as  a  strange  world 

won. 
A  new  life  answers  and  thrills  to  the  kiss  of  the  young  strong 

year. 
And  the  glory  we  see  is  as  music  we  hear  not,  and  dream  that 

we  hear. 
From  blossom  to  blossom  the  live  tune  kindles,  from  tree  to 
tree. 

And  we  know  not  indeed  if  we  hear  not  the  song  of  the  life 
we  see. 


%Si  Hawthorn  Tide. 

For  the  first  blithe  day  that  beholds  it  and  worships  and  cher- 
ishes cannot  but  sing 
With  a  loader  and  lustier  d^ight  in  the  sun  and  the  suBlIt 
earth 
Than  the  joy  of  the  days  that  beheld  but  the  soft  green  dawn 
of  the  slow  faint  spring 
Glad  and  afraid  to  be  glad,  and  subdued  in  a  shamefast 
mirth. 
When  the  first  bright  knoll  of  the  woodland  world  laughs  oift 
into  fragrant  light. 
The  year's  heart  changes  and  quickens  with  sense  of  delight 
in  desire. 
And  the  kindling  desire  Is  one  with  thanksglying  for  utter 

fruition  of  sight, 
'   For  sight  and  for  sense  of  a  world  that  the  sun  finds  n^^t 

for  his  lyre. 
Music  made  of  the  morning  thait  smites  from  the  chords  of  the 
mute  world  song 
Trembles  and  quickens  and  lightens,  unf  elt,  unbeholden,  un- 
heard. 
From   blossom   on  blossom  that  climbs  and  exults  inrthe 
strength  of  the  sun  grown  strong. 
And  answers  the  word  of  the  wind  of  the  spring  with'  the 
sun's  own  word. 

Hard  on  the  skirt  of  the  deep  soft  copses  that  spring  re- 
fashions. 
Triumphs  and  towers  to  the  height  of  the  crown  of  a  wild- 
wood  tree 

One  royal  hawthorn,  sublime  and  serene  as  the  Joy  that  Im- 
passions 

-  Awe  that  exults  in  thanksgiving  for  sight  of  the  grace  we 

see, 
The  grace  that  is  giyen  of  a  god  that  abides  for  a  season, 
mysterious 

-  And  merciful,  fervent  and  fugitive,  seen  and  unknown  and 

adored; 
His  presence  is  felt  in  the  light  and  the  fragrance  elate  and 
imperious. 
His  laugh  and  his  breath  in  the  blossom  are  love's,  the  be- 
loved soul's  lord. 
For  surely  the  soul  if  it  loves  is  beloved  of  the  god  as  a  lover 
Whose  love  is  not  all  unaccepted,  a  worship  not  utterly  vain; 
Too  full,  too  deep  is  the  Joy  that  revives  for  the  soul  to  re- 
cover 
Yearly,  beholden  of  hope  and  of  memory  in  sunshine  and 
rain. 

IIL 

Wonder  and  love  stand  silent,  and  stricken  at  heart  and  stilled. 
But  yet  is  the  cup  of  delight  and  of  worship  unpledged  and 
unfilled, 
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A  hand's  breadth  hence  leaps  up.  laughs  out  as  an  angel 

crowned  / 

A  strong  full  fountain  of  flowers  oyerflowing  above  and 
around. 

The  boughs  and  the  blossoms  in  triumph  salute  with  adoring 
mirth 

The  womb  that  bare  them,  the  glad  green  mother,  the  sun- 
bright  earth. 

Downward  sweeping,  as  song  subsides  into  silence,  none 

May  hear  what  sound  is  the  word's  they  speak  to  the  brooding 
sun. 

None  that  hearken  may  hear;  man  may  but  pass  and  adore, 

And  humble  his  heart  in  thanksgiving  for  Joy  that  is  now  no 
more. 

And  sudden,  afront  and  ahead  of  him,  Joy  is  alive  and  aflame 

On  the  shrine  whose  Incense  is  given  of  the  godhead,  again  the 
same. 

Pale  and  pure  as  a  maiden  secluded  in  secret  and  cherished 
with  fear. 
One  sweet  glad  hawthorn  smiles  as  it  shrinks  under  shelter, 
screened 
By  two  strong  brethren  whose  bounteous  blossom  outsoars  it, 
year  after  year. 
While  earth  still  cleaves   to  the  live   spring's  breaat  as  a 
babe  unweaned. 
Never  was  amaranth  fairer  in  flelds  where  heroes  of  old  found 
rest. 
Never  was  asphodel  sweeter;  but  here  they  endure  not  long. 
Though  ever  the  sight  that  salutes  them  again  and  adores 
them  awhile  is  blest. 
And  the  heart  is  a  hymn,  and  the  sense  is  a  soul,  and  the 
soul  is  a  song. 
Alone  on  a  dyke's  trenched  edge,  and  afar  from  the  blossom- . 
ing  wildwood's  verge. 
Laughs  and  lightens  a  sister,  triumphant  in  love-lit  pride; 
Clothed  round  with  the  sun,  and  inviolate;  her  blossoms  exult 
as  the  springtide  surge. 
When  the  wind  and  the  dawn  enkindle  the  snows  of  the 
shoreward  tide. 

Hardly  the  worship  of  old  that  rejoiced   as   it  knelt  in  the 
vision 
Shown  of  the  God  new-bom  whose  breath  is  the  spirit  of 
spring 
Hailed  ever  with  love  more  strong  and  defiant  of  death's  deri- 
sion 
A  Joy  more  perfect  than  here  we  mourn  for  as  May  takes 
wing. 
Time  gives  it  and  takes  it  again  and  restores  it;  the  glory, 
the  wonder, 
The  triumph  of  lustrous  blossom  that   makes  of  the  steep 
sweet  bank 
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One  visible  marvel  of  mosie  inaudible,  over  and  under. 
Attuned  as  in  heaven,  pass  hence  and  return  for  the  son  to 

The  stars  and  the  sun  give  thanks  for  the  glory  bestowed  and 
beholden. 
For  the  gladness  they  give  and  rejoice  in,  the  night  and  the 
dawn  and  the  day; 
But  nought  they  behold  when  the  world  is  aflower  and   the 
season  is  golden 
Makes  answer  as  meet  and  as  sweet  as  the  flower  that  itself 
is  May. 

The  AtlieMcniii.  ^'  ^'  Stcinlmme, 


THE  ORNITHOLOGY  OF  TENNYSON. 


Readers  of  Tennyson  must  have  ob- 
served that  the  poet  was  an  ardent 
bird-lover;  but  the  completeness  of  his 
acquaintance  with  bird-life  is  recog- 
nized perhaps  only  by  the  few.  In 
these  days  of  "higher  education"  poets 
and  writers  have  to  beware  of  small 
inaccuracies,— neither  poetic  license  nor 
imagination's  lofty  flight  will  serve  as 
a  safeguard  from  the  hawk-eyed  mod- 
em critic  who  goes  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  detect  To-day  Wolfe 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  Intro- 
duce his 

Struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
with  incisive  scientific  accuracy,  in- 
forms us  on  the  authority  of  that  un- 
impeachable witness,  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac, that  upon  January  16th,  1509, 
the  moon  was  scarcely  a  day  old  and 
practically  invisible!  It  is  easy  to  err; 
perhaps  after  all  Keats's  nightingale 
was  only  a  humble  sedge- warbler;  most 
nightingales  are.  But  in  Tennyson's 
ornithology  no  flaws  can  be  detected. 
He  reveals  in  a  hundred  delicate 
touches  his  knowledge  of  bird-life,  his 
full  acquaintance  with  all  those  points 
which  Seebohm  summarizes  in  the  pref- 


ace to  his  "History  of  British  Birds:" 
— '*The  habits  of  the  bird  during  the 
breeding  season,  at  the  two  p^ods  oC 
migration  and  in  winter;  its  mode  ol 
flight  and  of  progression  on  the  ground, 
in  the  trees,  or  on  the  water;  its  song 
and  its  various  call  and  alarm  notes; 
its  food  and  its  mode  of  procuring  it 
at  different  seasons  <tf  the  year;  its 
migrations,  the  dates  of  arrivai  and  de- 
parture, the  routes  it  chooses,  and  the 
winter  quarters  it  selects;  and  above 
all,  every  particular  respecting  its 
breeding,  when  it  beghoui  to  build,  how 
many  broods  it  rears  in  the  season,  the 
place  it  selects  in  which  to  build  its 
nest,  the  material  it  uses  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  number  of  eggs  it  lays,  the 
variation  in  their  c(Hor,  size  and  shape, 
—all  these  particulars  are  the  real  his- 
tory of  a  bird." 

The  poet  falls  into  no  common  errors, 
—for  him  the  swallow  and  the  martin 
are  distinct  Twice  the  situation  In 
which  the  latter  build  their  nests  is  re- 
ferred to:— 


Boof-haunting 
eggs. 


martins     warm    their 


and— 


The  martin-haunted  eaves. 
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This  bird  is  very  commonly  mistalsen 
for  the  swallow,  which  builds  almost 
exclusively  in  the  rafters  of  barns  and 
out-houses,  never  under  the  eaves. 

The  swallow,  next  to  the  nightingale 
the  fav(Nrite  bird  of  all  the  poets,  has 
many  references  to  his  flight  and  his 
appearance  as  the  harbinger  of  spring. 

The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the 

Dce. 

records  at  once  the  insectivorous  tastes 
of  the  bird,  and  the  fact  that  it  catches 
its  prey  when  on  the  wing.  Some 
doubt  having  been  suggested  as  to 
whether  the  swallow  does  or  does  not 
catch  bees,  the  practical  evidence  of 
Dixon  (always  an  accurate  observer) 
deserves  consideration.  Writing  of  the 
bee-eater  he  says:  "They  were  busy 
hawking  for  insects  and  mingling  %DiX'h 
auHfts  and  swallows,* 


tt 


The  May-fly  is  torn  by  the  swallow, 
the  sparrow  speared  by  the  shrike. 

And  the  whole  little  wood  where  I  sit 
is  a  world  of  plunder  and  prey, 

sings  Maud's  disconsolate  lover,  defin- 
ing with  scientific  accuracy  no  less 
than  with  alliterative  charm,  the  feed- 
ing habits  of  the  swallow  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  butcher-bird. 

One  small  fact  impressed  itself  suffi- 
ciently upon  the  poet's  mind  to  deserve 
repeated  notice. 

As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil 

occurs  twice  in  "Geralnt  and  Enid," 
first  in  deecribhig  the  keen  glance  with 
which  Geralnt  scanned  his  bride-elect 
In  her  faded  silk,  and  secondly  the 
still  keener  scrutiny  of  her  face  after 
his  harsh  words.  The  feeding  habits 
of  the  robin  are  here  expressed  In  one 
brief  line.  Any  one  who  cares  to 
watch  one  of  these  pretty  little  crea^ 
tures  perched  near  the  gardener  as  he 
turns  up  the  soil  can  testify  to  the 
bright-eyed  watchfulness,  head  on  one 


side,  with  which  he  regards  the  digging 
operations,  darting  down  upon  his  food 
the  instant  It  appears.  Possibly  the 
robin  was  a  favorite  with  the  poet,  for 
in  "Locksley  Hair*  he  is  again  alluded 
to:— 

In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes 

upon  the  robin's  breast. 
In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets 

himself  another  crest. 
In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on 

the  burnished  dove. 

Here  three  separate  notes  are  made  of 
the  renewal  of  plumage  by  birds  in  the 
spring— the  beautifying  of  the  males 
during  the  breeding  season,  when  the 
brilliaincy  of  their  coloring  helps  them 
to  find  favor  In  the  eyes  of  their  little 
mates.  Another  notable  reference  to 
change  of  plumage  is  made  in  "The 
Last  Tournament:"— 

The  ptarmigan    that   whitens  ere  his 

hour 
Woos  his  own  end. 

The  protective  coloring  of  both  birds 
and  eggs  is  a  subject  which  Increas- 
ingly occupies  the  attention  of  omithol* 
oglsts  and  oologists.  Upon  their  plu- 
mage depends  the  very  existence  of 
many  birds  and  the  survival  of  their 
young  in  that  race  which  is  to  the  fit- 
test. No  better  example  of  protective 
plumage  could  have  been  given  than 
that  of  the  ptarmigan.  This  bird,  which 
in  British  latitudes  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  Highlands  and  mountain- 
ous districts  of  the  North,  so  closely 
resembles,  when  clothed  in  its  summer 
plumage,  the  boulder-strewn  hillsides 
"Which  it  frequents,  that  its  detection  is 
almost  impossible.  But  with  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  and  the  consequent 
covering  of  the  hills  with  a  mantle  of 
snow,  the  ptarmigan  changes  his  ap- 
pearance. His  sober  hues  are  grad- 
ually replaced  by  snowy  plumage,  and 
as  a  pure  white  bird  he  defies  his 
enemies.      But  If  this  transformation 
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(resembUng  as  it  does  the  adaptability 
to  climatic  changes  of  the  Arctic  hare 
and  the  ermine)  takes  place  too  early 
in  the  season  before  the  ground  is 
snow-covered,  the  ptarmigan  becomes 
an  easy  prey  to  the  sportsman. 

But  what  of  the  nightingale?  How 
does  Tennyson  write  of  this  bird  to 
whom  poets  have  sung  in  all  ages?  It 
is  the  symbol  used  throughout  the  lore 
passages  in  "Harold." 

Mad  for  thy  mate,  passionate  nightin- 
gale . .  • 

cries  Edith  as  she  waits  her  lord  at  sun- 
set in  the  garden.  When  next  they 
meet  in  that  same  garden  Edith's  note 
is  changed.  No  longer  a  song  to  the 
passionate  nightingales— 

Loye  will  stay  for  a  whole  life  long^ 
but  thoughts  of 

Night  as  black  as  a  rayen's  feather. 
She  does  not  love  the  song-birds  now:— 

They  are  but  of  spring. 
They  fly  at  the  winter  change— not  so 

with  US- 
No  wings  to  come  and  go. 

The  metaphor  continues,  and  so  the 
happy  birds  pass  from  the  poem  and 
the  tragedy  draws  to  Its  end.  But  refer- 
ences to  the  bird  whose  song  the  poets 
have  immortalized  are  not  confined  to 
"Harold."  In  "Aylmer*8  Field"  occurs 
the  lovely  passage:— 

Hidden  as  the  music  of  the  moon 
Sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the  nightin- 
gale. 

An  exquisite  thought  exquisitely  ex- 
pressed! It  scarce  needs  comment  The 
bird  of  night,  who  sings  divinely  in  the 
starlight,  lays  in  her  oak-leaf  nest  plain 
eggs  of  olive-brown  or  bluish-green, 
with  no  bold  markings  on  the  soft- 
hued  shells.  One  last  reference,  to  the 
bird's  apparent  pleasure  in  her  own 
sweet  notes:- 


No  nightingale  dellghteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  ail  alone 

More  than  my  soul  to  hear  her  echo'd 

song    • 
Throb  thro'  the  ribbed  stone. 

One  cannot  but  think  that  the  poet 
must  have  seen  these  little  combatants 
as  he  took  his  daily  walk: — 

As  the  thistle  shakes 
When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for 
the  seed. 

And  how  vividly  these  brief  descrip- 
tions conjure  up  a  mental  picture:— 

Round  as  the  red  eye  of  an  eagle-owl. 


and— 


Dove  with  the  tender  eye. 


whilst  the  longer  passage — 

Nigh  upon  that  hour 
When  the  lone  hem  forgets  his  melan- 
choly. 
Lets  down  his  other  leg,  and  stretching, 

dreams 
Of  goodly  supper  in  the  distant  pool, 

shows  close  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  of  the  night-heron,  its  rousing  to 
activity  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  and  the 
nature  of  its  food.  Who  has  not  felt 
what  none  but  the  poet  could  have  so 
expressed— 

drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 
The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

"The  Blackbird"  displays  a  fond  of 
knowledge.  The  exact  reproduction  of 
the  notes  of  birds  on  paper  is  almost 
impossible  of  accomplishment  Yarioos 
ornithologists  have  vainly  endeavored 
to  describe  by  curious  combinations  of 
letters  the  distinctive  notes  uttered  by 
difTerent  birds.  But  the  broad  effect  of 
the  bird's  note  can  be  rendered  with 
near  approach  to  Nature,  and  in  ex- 
pressing these  varied  sounds  the  exam- 
ples to  be  foimd  in  Tennyson  are  all 
true  to  life,  brief  and  forcible:— 


Degenerate  f 
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From  the  woods 
Game    Tolces    of    the    well-contented 

doves. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes 

for  joy 
But  shook    his    song    together  as  he 

near'd 
His  happy  home  the  ground.    To  left 

and  right 
The  cnckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the 

hills. 
The  mellow  ouzel  Anted  In  the  elm. 
The  red-cap  whistled;  and  the  nightin- 
gale 
Sang  lond,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of 

day. 

Again,  in   "Sir  Launcelot  and   Qneen 
Guinevere:"— 

Sometimes  the  linnet  piped  his  song. 
Sometimes  the  throstle  whistled  strong; 

and  in  other  poems:— 

Tb*  Spectator. 


The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof. 

And  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 
In  firry  woods  making  moan. 

The  building  rook   'ill   call   from  the 

windy  tall  elm  tree 
And  the  tufted  plover  pipe,  along  the 

fallow  lea. 

A  blot  in  Heaven,  the  Raven,  flying 

high. 
Croaked. 

The  swamp,  where  hums  the  dropping 
snipe. 

The  great  plover's  human  whistle. 

These  few  examples  by  no  means 
exhaust  wliat  might  be  selected  from 
the  poet's  works.  Bnough  have  been 
quoted,  however,  to  prove  him  no  less 
a  great  naturalist  than  a  great  poet 


DEGENERATE  ? 


Aetas  parenttUn,  pejor  avis,  dedit 
No8  neqaiores,  moz  daturos 
Progcoilem  vitiosiorem. 


Good  Words. 


Of  old  sang  Horace  in  his  bantering  vein 

That  every  age  gives  birth  to  yet  a  worse; 

It  was  the  time  when  a  slow-ripened  curse 
Brake  on  the  ancient  world,  and  men  were  fain 
To  veil  with  laughter  hearts  which  heaved  in  pain. 

But  the  new  era  entered  to  reverse 
That  heartless  presage,  and  our  England  knows 

A  law  more  fruitfuL    In  her  Abbey  fane. 
Where  she  has  gathered  under  one  proud  roof 

The  rich  memorials  of  her  growing  state. 
Among  the  noble  dead  in  serried  rows 

That  line  the  sacred  walls,  all  laureate, 
Stand  the  three  Cannings,  as  a  double  proof 

That  a  great  sire  may  boast  a  son  as  great. 

Robert  F.  Hortan, 
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At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  <M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  quoted 
the  familiar  anecdote  about  Marshal 
de  MacMahon  and  the  negro.  Every- 
body knows  the  story,  for  it  has  be- 
come  classic;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  was  never  anything  but  a  legend  and 
that  is  perhaps  why  its  authenticity  is 
never  questioned.  I  have  a  notion  how- 
ever that  the  gallant  Marshal  in  heav- 
en may  not  object  to  having  the  exact 
truth  told. 

Nobody  is  in  a  better  position  to  do 
this  than  myself,  who  actually  assisted. 
In  a  way,  at  the  birth  of  this  famous 
bon-mot    One  day  about  the  middle  of 
May,  while  the  Marshal  was  still  Presi- 
dent  of   the    Republic,    he    paid    an 
official  visit  to  the  school  at  Salnt-Cyr; 
and   after   the   grand   review   in    the 
courtyard,  he  requested,   according  to 
custom,  that  the  pupils  who  had    the 
best  record  should  be  presented  to  him 
by   the  officer   in   command.      Among 
them  was  a  young  negro,  the  son  of  an 
African    chief    who    had    been    very 
friendly  to  France;  and  the  boy  had 
been  educated  at  Saint-Gyr,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state  precisely  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  services  rendered  by 
his  father.    Wishing  to  be  particularly 
gracious  in  his  treatment  of  this  young 
man,  the  Marshal  tapped  him  familiar- 
ly on  the  shoulder  and  said:— "Well,  my 
friend,  and  how  do  you  like  France?" 
"Very  much,  M.  le  Marfichal." 
"Have    they    treated    you    well   at 
school?" 
"Very  well,  indeed,  M.  le  Marfichal." 
"And    you,"    said   Gen.   MacMahon, 
turning  to  the  officer,  "Are  you  satis- 
fled  with  this  lad?" 
/'Entirely  so,  M.  le  President!  He  has 
been  an  excellent  pupil— very  industri- 
ous, and  altogether  Irreproachable.' 

^TimiitUted  for  The  Lirlag  Ag«. 
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"Bravo!"  said  the  General,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  young  man  again,  he  shook 
him  warmly  by  the  hand  and  added:— 
"Go  on  as  you  have  begun!" 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  have  been 
simpler  or  more  naturaL  But  I  was 
dining  that  evening  at  Mme.  Adam's 
where  Edmond  About,  who  was  the 
life  of  those  political  gatherings,  gave 
his  version  of  the  affair.  Gambetta 
was  there,  and  Girardin,  John.  Le- 
Moifuue,  Ghallamel-Lacour,  Le  Boyer, 
and  several  others  to  whom  About  told 
the  story  as  follows:— 

"Ah,  ha!"  says  the  Marshal  to  the 
young  man,  "So  you're  the  negror' 

"Yes.  M.  le  Marfichal." 

"Very  well,  my  friend.  Go  on  as  you 
have  begun." 

The  success  of  this  sally  may  be 
imagined.  That  night  at  the  reception 
which  followed  the  dinner,  everybody 
was  repeating  It  and  the  next  day  it 
was  all  over  Paris.  It  won  the  good 
Marshal  a  reputation  for  artiesaness 
which  contributed  not  a  little,  among 
other  things,  to  his  defeat  on  the  16th 
of  May.  Great  events  often  spring 
from  small  causes. 

Edmond  About's  witticisms  also  gave 
rise  to  a  whole  series  of  similar  anec- 
dotes, which  ended  by  completely  rid- 
dling the  reputation,  for  intelligence  of 
the  unlucky  Marshal. 

The  press  took  up  the  game  and 
played  it  merrily.  All  sorts  of  silly 
stories,  old  and  new,  were  fathoed 
upon  MacMahon,  who  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, was  exactly  as  impassive  under 
the  hail-storm  of  ridicule  as  he  had 
been  in  the  fire  of  battle.  But  this  fire 
was  fed  with  a  will.  Not  merely  the 
little  illustrated  papers,  but  the  gravest 
of  our  political  journals,  went  into  the 
business  with  enthusiasm.  The  thing 
was  often  overdone,  but  a  legend  had 
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been  created,  and  the  great  public  swal- 
lowed everything  with  entire  credulity. 

Men  retailed,  for  example,  ineptitudes 
like  the  following:— 

The  Marshal  was  one  day  crossing 
the  Place  d€8  Ptframidea  with  the  Due 
de  Broglie.  "Look  here,  my  dear  duke,*' 
says  he,  "I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
exactly  who  Joan  of  Arc  was?" 

"She  was  a  .very  distinguished 
Frenchwoman,  M.  le  Mar6chal!  She 
was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  heroines 
in  our  history.  She  was  burned  allye 
by  the  English—"  s 

"Oh  come,  my  dear  duke!  You  must 
be  joking!" 

"I  assure  you  not,  M.  le  Marshal!  It 
is  matter  of  history—" 

"Don't  tell  me  any  such  nonsense!" 
replied  the  Marshal  rather  sharply.  "A 
woman  burned  alive  by  the  English! 
Why,  think  of  the  talk  it  would  have 
made!" 

It  is  all  an  old  story  now,  and  seems 
childish  enough  when  repeated;  but  at 
that  time  it  was  a  regular  method  of 
warfare;  and  pin-pricks  without  num- 
ber made  a  hole  in  the  end.  All  the 
more  because  friends  as  well  as  foes 
took  part  in  the  little  game  and  one  can 
be  betrayed  only  by  one's  friends.  I 
was  at  that  time  editing  the  XIX* 
Si^cle,  and  it  was  my  business  to  keep 
the  public  informed  concerning  the  in- 
numerable short  trips  that  the  Marshal 
was  making  all  about  France.  There 
were  a  dozen  or  more  of  us  Journalists 
engaged  upon  papers  holding  the  most 
diverse  opinions;  but  we  were  the  best 
of  friends  among  ourselves,  always 
went  to  the  same  hotel,  breakfasted 
and  dined  together,  and  briskly  main- 
tained, when  on  our  travels,  the  fire  of 
Jokes  at  the  Marshal's  expense,  which 
enlivened  the  boulevards  of  Paris. 

One  day  the  city  papers  came  out 
with  a  brand  new  story  apropos  of  the 
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Marshal's  visit  to  Normandy.  At 
Lisleux,  he  had,  very  properly,  held  an 
pfilcial  reception;  and  a  large  contin- 
gent of  the  clergy  had  come  to  pay 
their  respects,  headed  by  a  very  vener- 
able ecclesiastic,  the  dean  of  all  the 
priests  in  that  region.  The  old  man^ 
so  said  the  papers,  delivered  his  adt 
dress  of  weleome  in  a  high,  quavering 
voice,  whereupon  the  Head  of  the 
State,  with  a  vague  notion  of  compile 
menting  him  upon  his  remarkable  state 
of  preservation  Inquired:— 

"And  how  old  are  you,  Mr.  Dean?" 
•Ninety-five,  M.  le.  Mar6chal." 
*Ninety-five,"    exclaimed   the  Presi- 
dent admiringly,  "and  not  dead  yet!" 

Of  course  the  gallant  general  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind.  But  we 
telegraphed  the  tale  to  the  Paris  p&pen$ 
—our  only  excuse  being,  that  we  did 
not  invent  it  It  was  brought  in  to  us 
at  dinner,  hot  and  hot,  by  one  of  our 
comrades  on  the  high-conservative 
press;  one  whose  journal  was  among 
those  most  devoted  to  the  Marshal.  I 
do  not  say  that  he  requested  us  to 
make  the  anecdote  public,  but  where 
would  be  the  charm  of  journalism,  if 
its  disciples  could  not  have  a  little  fun 
among  themselves? 

This  is  the  way  we  all  wrote  history; 
I  do  not  know  that  it  did  Marshal  de 
MacMahon  much  harm.  Even  if  his 
reputation  for  artlessness  had  been 
well  founded,  it  could  not  have  extin- 
guished the  splendor  of  his  military  ser- 
vices. It  was  not  as  a  statesman  that 
he  was  chosen  'President  of  the  Repub- 
lic It  was  as  a  soldier  pure  and  sim- 
ple, and  to  one  and  all  of  the  nonsensi- 
cal tales  concocted  and  circulated  about 
him  he  might  have  replied  In  the  pic- 
turesque words  of  Bugeaud:— 

"It  Is  not  necessary  for  a  soldier  to 
have  invented  powder,  if  only  he 
knows  how  to  use  it!" 

Emmanuel  ArHie. 
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The  ordinary  phrases  of  sorrow 
which  are  conventional  on  the  death  of 
every  human  being,  become  genuine 
and  heartfelt  at  the  passing  away  of 
the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice.  No  person 
could  resist  the  attractive  influence  of 
Lord  Russell.  Of  course,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  he  had  his  faults,  and  on  not  a 
few  occasions  have  his  rivals  in  the 
Law  Courts  winced  under  his  tempes- 
tuous outbursts.  But  these  ebullitions 
of  temper  were  but  superficial.  They 
were  partly  expressions  of  anger  at 
stupidity  or  carelessness,  partly  the 
outcome  of  feelingis  and  convictions 
that  were  always  vehement  As  was 
said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Russell  had 
nothing  of  the  bear  about  him  but  the 
skin.  In  a  certain  sense  he  was  an  in- 
tense partisan;  by  which  we  do  not 
mean  that  he  was  not  perfectly  fair 
and  upright  on  the  Bench,  but  that  he 
could  not  espouse  any  cause  without 
espousing  it  with  unusual  earnestness. 
No  half-and-half  measures  satisfied 
him;  he  always  attacked,  always  car- 
ried the  war  into  the  enemy's  country, 
could  never  put  up  with  tepid  compro- 
mise, or  the  safe  middle  position.  Had 
not  his  religion  stood  in  the  way,  we 
think  he  might  have  made  the  l>est  pos- 
sible Liberal  leader  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  had  cour- 
age carried  to  the  verge  of  audacity, 
fluency  and  dignity  of  speech,  personal 
magnetism,  and  untiring  Industry, 
while  he  was  undoubtedly  devoted  to 
what  may  be  called  advanced  Liberal 
principles— the  very  combination  of 
qualities  needed  by  the  Liberal  party. 
Dis  aliter  visum,  however,  and  it  Is  as 
an  advocate  and  a  Judge  rather  than 
as  a  statesman  that  Lord  Russell's 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity. 

Lord    Russell's    strength    and    inde- 


pendence of  character  are  seen  both  in 
his  political  and  personal  career.  He 
started  In  political  life  as  an  Irish  Lib- 
eral, and  an  Irish  Liberal  he  remained. 
There  was  little  inducement  to  a  man 
who  had  determined  on  a  political  ca- 
reer to  take  up  this  position  amid  the 
contending  forces  of  extreme  Ulster 
Toryism  and  extreme  uncompromising 
Nationalism.  An  Irish  Judgeship  was 
not  a  great  prize  for  a  man  of  Lord 
Russell's  intellectual  power,  but  this 
seemed  at  one  time  to  be  the  probable 
goal  of  his  life.  Though  he  afterwards 
adopted  Home  Rule,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
came  to  believe  that  the  Home  Rule 
creed  which  he  had  sentimentally  held 
had  been  pushed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  into 
the  region  of  practical  politics,  he  nev- 
er associated  himself  with  the  Irish 
party,  but  held,  as  we  have  said,  to  his 
Liberal  creed.  His  personal  career  was 
also  remarkable.  He  won  his  way 
without  any  influence,  by  sheer  intel- 
lect and  force  of  character.  Nobody 
could  have  supposed  that  an  ob- 
scure Irish  Catholic  attorney  would 
become  Attorney-General,  Lord  of 
Appeal,  and  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land. Tet  this  came  to  pass,  and 
it  came  honestly,  without  intrigue, 
as  the  result  of  high  talent  and  pow- 
erful personality.  Starting  from  the 
bottom  of  the  legal  ladder,  Russell 
passed  through  both  law  and  politics, 
never  shrinking  from  the  assertion  of 
his  striking  personal  qualities,  and  yet 
leaving  no  shadow  of  a  scandal  while 
attaching  to  himself  the  warmest  re- 
gards even  of  his  opponents  and  rivals. 
That  is  much  to  say,  but  it  can  be  hon- 
estly said. 

As  a  Judge,  Lord  Russell's  tenure  of 
ofllce  will  always  be  remembered  for 
his  passionate  devotion  alike  to  Justice 
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and  to  the  o^use  of  commercial  integ- 
rity. It  is  true  that  all  our  Judges  are 
supposed  to  l)e  devoted  to  Justice.  But 
it  is  one  tl^lpg  to  hold  calmly  the  scales 
of  equity  ptrfectly  even,  and  quite  an- 
other to  throw  oneself  passionately 
into  the  cause  of  right.  It  was  this  lat- 
ter line  tbat  Russell  took,  not  only  as 
an  advocate,  when  he  was  as  intense, 
if  not  as  eloquent  as  Erskine,  but  on 
the  Bench  also,  where  one  was  apt  to 
forget  at  times  that  a  Judge  sat,  and 
to  see  QDder  the  ermine  the  fiery  and 
intrepid  advocate.  It  may  be  that  Lord 
RusseU  at  times  carried  this  spirit  a 
little  too  far,  but  after  all  it  is  well  to 
be  reminded  that  under  the  Judicial 
robe  beats  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  that 
a  Ji}4l^e  can  be  as  indignant  against 
wrong  as  any  private  citizen.  The  Bar 
tritd  none  of  its  favorite  tricks  some- 
tiines  practised  on  a  Judge  of  weak 
cbaracter  when  Russell  sat  on  the 
bepch.  If  he  had  while  at  the  Bar  oc- 
casionally cowed  Judges,  as  it  is  said 
be  did,  on  the  Bench  he  always  struck 
a  respectful  though  not  servile  frame 
of  mind  into  the  members  of  the  Bar. 
The  time-honored  methods  of  "hum- 
bugging a  Jury"  were  not  tried  when 
Lord  Russell  held  court. 
But  It  is  especially  for  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  commercial  integrity  that 
Russell  of  Killowen  should  be  remem- 
bered. It  Is  needless  to  dwell  upon 
the  numerous  •recent  scandals  in  the 
commercial  world.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  in  the  main  trade  is 
still  soundly  and  honestly  conducted. 
But  the  mania  for  mere  speculation  has 
unhappily  grown  rapidly  In  the  last 
decade  through  the  sudden  growth  of 
new  opportunities  for  wealth,  and  the 
result  has,  undoubtedly,  been  injurious 
to  mercantile  morality.  Lord  Russell 
lost  no  occasion  for  dealing  severely 
with  this  evil.  On  the  Bench,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  elsewhere  he  de- 
nounced fraud  in  the  most  scathing 
and  impressive  way.       His  outspoken 


address  to  a  Lord  Mayor  on  a  public 
ceremony  will  not,  and  ought  not,  soon 
to  pass  from  public  memory,  nor  can 
we  forget  his  eager  work  for  the  Com- 
panies Bill  and  the  Commissions  Bill, 
while  his  very  last  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  opened  up  to  a  supine 
assembly  the  dishonest  commissions 
by  which  officials  over  a  large  area  of 
London  were  being  corrupted.  To  no 
Judge  of  our  time  are  such  sincere  pub- 
lic thanks  due  for  an  energetic  effort, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  raise  the 
general  level  of  commercial  integrity. 
Lord  Russell  showed,  indeed,  what  a 
powerful  factor  the  Judiciary  may  be 
In  the  cause  of  social  reform,  and  that 
without  descending  into  the  political 
arena  or  losing  sight  of  the  principles 
and  precedents  which  should  guide  the 
Judicial  office.  We  trust  that  the  dear 
current  which  he  set  running  may  con- 
tinue under  his  successor  to  exercise 
its  purifying  work. 

A  third  Important  service  rendered 
by  Lord  Russell  may  properly  be  re- 
ferred to  here— the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  Arbitration.  His  excellent 
address  delivered  a  few  years  ago  be- 
fore the  American  Bar  Association 
made  a  strong  impression  on  those  who 
heard  it  and  on  the  great  public  which 
read  it.  His  services  on  the  Venezuela 
Commission  in  Paris  were  heartily  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  parties  to  that 
suit.  His  views  as  to  the  possible 
progress  of  the  principle  of  Arbitration 
were  derived,  not  so  much  from  a  pro- 
longed study  of  International  law,  as 
from  a  common-sense  political  and 
ethical  Insight  into  the  social  needs 
of  the  future.  This,  it  seems  to 
us,  describes  his  general  views  and  at- 
titude of  mind  as  a  lawyer.  He  was 
"learned  In  the  law"  as  a  Chief  Justice 
should  be,  but  it  was  his  broad  good 
sense  and  feeling  of  equity,  his  brush- 
ing aside  of  quibbles  and  formulas, 
which  strike  one  even  before  his  legal 
attainments.      The  conception    of   the 
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law  as  a  real  remedy  for  wrong,  a 
shield  for  the  oppressed,  and  a  rod  for 
the  scoundrel's  back,  was  to  Lord  Rus- 
sell a  living  conception  governing  the 
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whole  of  his  Judicial  career.  He  has 
left  to  Bngland  a  memory  which  can 
be  both  respected  and  admired. 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  SEXTON. 


Segerstane,  segsten,  saxton,  sacristan, 
sexton,  his  name  should  proclaim  our 
friend  the  sacristarius  or  sacrist  of  the 
Canon  Law.  But,  alas!  the  true  sac- 
ristarius is  the  clerk  to  whom  the  arch- 
deacon has  granted  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  sacred  vessels,  the  ecclesi- 
astical vestments,  the  books  and  the 
like,  which  are  the  treasures  of  the 
Church.  And  he  is  so  called  from  the 
sacred  things  of  which  he  has  the  keep- 
ing, as  the  place  where  such  things  are 
kept  is  in  Latin  called  the  sacrarium, 
or  with  us  the  vestry.  Now  there  is 
with  us  to-day  a  true  sacristarius  in  the 
minor  canon  in  certain  of  our  Cathedral 
churches,  on  whom  it  lies  to  minister 
to  the  care  of  the  fabric  and  orna- 
ments of  the  edifice,  to  provide  for  the 
altar,  and  to  order  and  direct  the  last 
rites  of  the  departed.  But  in  this  sense 
our  sexton  is  no  sacrist.  The  care  of 
the  ornaments  and  fabric  of  the  parish 
church  is  primarily  for  the  wardens,  of 
the  graveyard  for  the  parish  priest,  and 
be  Intermeddles  with  such  but  as  the 
servant  of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  such 
parties.  Nor  is  anything  at  all  en- 
trusted to  him  by  the  archdeacon,  nor 
has  he  the  care  of  the  sacrarium. 

The  Church  lawyer  of  more  modem 
days  again  has  vainly  pictured  him  as 
the  ostlarlus,  the  lowest  of  the  minor 
orders,  whose  duty  it  is  to  open  and 
shut  the  Inward  and  outward  doors  of 
the  church,  to  admit  the  faithful,  and 
ward  off  the  schismatic  and  Infidel. 
The    more    learned    translator    of  our 


1603  canons  with  greater  truth  applies 
this  name  to  the  parish  clerk.  In  truth 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrist  and 
ostiarius  alike  that  they  shall  be  in  or- 
ders, and  our  parish  sexton  from  the 
day  that  we  first  meet  him  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  seems  always  a  layman 
or  a  laywoman,  and  *tis  clear  that  the 
latter  may  not  hold  a  clerkly  ofiElce. 

The  parish  sexton  in  fact  springs 
from  the  same  causes  that  call  into  be- 
ing the  churchwarden.  The  Canon 
Law  gives  no  office  in  the  Church,  not 
even  the  humblest,  to  any  man  not  in 
orders,  and  in  our  cathedral  churches, 
where  the  national  custom  comes  not 
into  play,  the  true  sacrist  has  a  proper 
place.  But  in  the  parish  churches, 
where,  by  the  national  custom,  the  bur- 
den of  repairing  the  nave  and  of  fur- 
nishing the  church  ornaments  lies  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  lay  folk,  the  wardens 
as  the  lay  folk's  representatives  act 
upon  the  principle  that. calls  the  tune 
of  the  piper,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the 
canonists'  rules  themselves  act  as  the 
sacrist,  while  they  good-naturedly 
leave  it  to  their  and  the  priests'  servant 
to  usurp  his  name. 

What  manner  of  man  though  was  he 
to  whom  the  vestrymen,  whose  gray 
goose  feathers  sped  the  white  shower 
of  death  on  Towton  or  Tewkesbury 
field,  paid  the  due  number  of  pence  ••pro 
custodia  campanarum"  or  "for  ye  sex- 
teneshlp  for  ye  halfe  yere"?  Perchance 
that  sexton  of  thirty  yefirs'  standing, 
who   plies    the   spade   over   Ophelia*i 
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cofl9D,  may  make  answer.  The  dark 
horror  of  the  walking  sprite  hangs 
heavy  on  the  merry  England  of  the 
knightly  years,  and  something  of  this 
dread  links  itself  to  the  person  of  the 
snllen  or  Jibing  clown  who  in  many  a 
village  wields  the  sexton's  spade. 
Hence  perchance  it  is  that  they  men- 
tion him  so  little.  A  sexton,  true,  there 
must  be  in  the  parish  and  paid  some- 
how or  other  he  must  be,  generally 
from  the  vestry  money,  though  here 
and  there  we  find  him  taking  certain 
fixed  dues,  as  two  pennies  from  each 
house  in  the  parish.  But  how  they 
chose  him  they  say  not,  and  the  true 
character  of  his  office  has  been  a  prob- 
lem hard  of  solution  for  our  latter  day 
Courts  of  Justice.  Was  it  for  the 
priest  or  was  it  for  the  wardens  to  ap- 
point to  him  his  tasks?  How  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  the  custom  to  appoint  and 
remove  him  varies  in  different  par- 
ishes? Why  does  the  office  sometimes 
seem  to  pass  from  father  to  son  for 
four  generations?    We  cannot  say. 

But  probably  the  work  of  the  poor 
mediaeval  clown  varied  but  little  from 
that  of  his  modem  representative.  To 
help  the  wardens  to  keep  order  in  ser- 
vice hours,  to  provide  at  their  behest 
the  bread  and  wine  for  the  altar  and 
the  water  for  the  font,  to  see  that  the 
lights  are  burning,  that  the  bells  chime, 
and  the  church  floor  is  swept,  to  open 
the  vaults  and  to  break  the  sod  in 
God's  acre  at  the  bidding  of  the  parish 
priest,  these  have  been  for  four  hun- 
dred years  and  more  the  tasks  of  the 
parish  sexton. 

He  owes  much  indeed  to  those  Tudor 
changes  in  things  ecclesiastical.  From 
a  clown  and  servant  he  blossoms  forth 
into  a  grave  public  official.  And  this 
comes  to  pass  in  two  ways.  The  parish 
church  under  a  minister  who  frowns  on 
church  ales,  and  ever  orates  on  the 
"wrath  to  come"  is  no  more  the  blithe- 
some religious  club  of  yore.  'TIs  all 
so  gloomy,    that   the    sexton    and  his 


spade  seem  its  proper  adjuncts.  And 
now  moreover  the  parish  guilds  are 
gone,  the  band  of  Jovial  ringers  is 
scattered,  for  no  more  may  they  ring 
the  bells  on  the  loved  (and  supersti- 
tious) eves.  There  is  but  one  of  the 
old  servants  left  to  the  church  in  the 
sexton,  and  as  he  nowadays  ofttimes 
unites  with  his  old  functions  those  of 
the  parish  clerk,  he  rises  into  repute* 
until  at  last  on  one  great  day  in  the 
golden  years  of  the  Merry  Monarch, 
the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  discov- 
er that  he  holds  his  post  by  a  tenure 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  dread  stew- 
ard of  the  Court  Leet  No  more  an 
underling  or  a  clown,  he  is  Judged  in 
iBanco  Regis  the  dignified  possessor  of 
a  freehold  office,  and  though  the  spirit- 
uality may  lecture  him,  as  they  wHl, 
'tis  (save  where  they  can  prove  a  con- 
trary custom)  beyond  their  power  to 
turn  him  out. 

And  for  the  most  part  he  wears  the 
honors  and  the  official  garb  in  which  he 
is  now  often  clad  with  befitting  dig- 
nity. May  be  that  'mid  the  Somerset 
meadows  a  kindly  fairy  arranged  the 
fate  of  that  one  wicked  sexton.  Just 
"pour  encourager  les  autres."  He  was 
in  truth  a  bad  fellow,  and  undignified 
withal,  that  sexton.  Round  the  village 
he  went  singing  his  doggerel 

• 

All  life  is  gnuss. 

And  grass  is  hay; 
We're  here  to  morrow. 

And  gone  to-day 

until  one  hour  it  entered  into  his 
wicked  mind  to  convert  to  his  own 
uses  the  Jewels  with  which  a  loving 
Romeo  had  bedecked  his  dead  love. 
'Twas  dark  when  this  ruffian  entered 
the  vault,  and  darker  when  his  sacri- 
legious tools  forced  the  coffln  lid,  and 
his  lantern's  light  flashed  on  the  face 
of  the  dead.  And  then  did  the  blue 
eyes  of  a  swooning  Juliet  open  on  the 
deed  of  sacrilege,  or  did  ghostly 
fingers  clasp  his  coat  tails  with  an  iron 
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grasp,  until  he  fled  in  fear  and  left 
them  in  the  open  coflin?  The  good 
wives  round  the  blazing  hearth  differ 
in  details;  but  on  this  they  all  agree, 
that  in  a  few  brief  hours  the  wretch 
had  buried  forever  in  the  village  pond 
his  own  villainy  and  hia  order's 
shame. 
There  were  after  him  none  others  such 
as  he,  or  at  least  we  hear  not  of  them. 
Dignified  seems  the  sexton's  life  and 
long  the  sexton's  years  in  the  days  that 
glide  away  betwixt  the  tea-cups  of 
good  Queen  Anne,  and  the  country 
dances  of  gentle  Jane  Austen.  Thus 
you  read  in  the  old  register: 

April  30th,  1759.  Died  Mary  Hall 
Sexton  of  BishophiU,  aged  105.  *'She 
walked  about  and  retained  her  senses 
till  within  three  days  of  her  death." 

Or  again  you  turn  into  an  old  York- 
shire churchyard  and  decipher  on  the 
tomb  of  a  sexton  who  "departed  this 
life  August  3rd,  1709,  in  his  70th  year. 

Forty-eight  years  strange  to  tell. 
He  bore  the  bier  and  toU'd  the  bell. 
And  faithfully  discharged  his  trust 
In  'earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust.' " 

And   he   had    given    seven    thousand 
bodies  to  their  last  rest. 

And  our  Georgian  sexton  blent  the 
stateliness  and  loyalty  of  old-world 
rank  with  the  grace  of  humanity.  If 
the  days  for  the  Church  were  dark,  if 
the  Methodist  preacher  was  drawing 
away  the  flighty  folk  from  their  par- 
ents' ways,  if  there  was  a  Jacobin  of 
the  London  taverns  expounding  Tom 
Paine's  blasphemies  and  treasons  to 
the  yokels  over  their  ale  at  the  village 
hostel,  there  still  was  the  old  man  at 
the  churchyard,  belauding  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  smiling  gently  on 
those  good  young  women 

Who  kept  their  church,  all  church  days 
during  Lent, 

and   cautioning  all   and    sundry    that 
'twas  wicked  to  tread  o'er  the  graves  in 


film  or  moon  and  bad  lock  in  the  dark. 
And  where    there  was    aorrow    hit 
heart  was  ever  open: 

For  all  the  village  came  to  him. 
When  they  had  need  to  call. 

His  counsel  free  to  all  was  given. 
For  he  was  kind  to  alL 

And  then  he  had  his  hours  of  medita- 
tion. When  the  fog  was  rising,  and  he 
was  alone  in  the  churchyard  with  the 
dead,  he  would  rest  on  his  spade  and 
his  aged  eyes  would  strangely  hover 
about  between  that  one  mound,  which 
his  hand  had  not  reared,  for  it  covered 
the  child  of  his  old  age,  and  those  three 
lorn  graves,  wherein  he  had  laid  the 
poor  victims  in  that  one  dark  village 
story,  that  had  so  shattered  the  arca- 
dian peace  of  his  days  and  had  made 
him  put  such  strange  questions  to  the 
vicar.  And  as  he  gased  it  would  seem 
as  if  those  three  graves  gave  up  their 
dead,  and  the  poor  creatures  all  came 
forth  again  and  played  their  parti 
once  more.  And  then  he  looked  up  and 
saw  the  young  poet  standing  before 
him,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  old  heart 
broke  Into  words: 

Bxcept  that  grave,  you  scarce  see  one 

That  was  not  dug  by  me, 
I'd  rather  dance  upon  them  all. 

Than  tread  upon  those  three. 

And  the  poet  listed  to  the  tale  and 
made  it  immortal. 

Alas!  the  dear  old  man  is  now  pass- 
ing away  forever.  Our  revival  apoo 
selfish  hygienic  grounds  of  the  pagan 
cemetery  leaves  him  in  many  a  parish 
an  anachronism.  And  the  church  has 
so  many  new  faces  about  it  now,  or- 
ganist surpliced  choirman,  acolyte; 
what  not,  that  the  old  parish  officer 
scarcely  knows  the  place.  And  then 
our  legislative  destruction  of  the  old 
parish  system  has  sorely  perplexed  him 
and  upset  his  mind. 

And  worst  of  all  the  parson  Is  say- 
ing:—"It  is  an  unsatisfactory  thing  to 
have  a  sexton  at  all.     Tou  cannot  re> 
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move  him,  if  you  wisl>."  In  many  a 
parish  they  do  not  in  fact  appoint  him 
and  in  many  another,  where  they  do, 
they  mock  him  with  their  foolisrh  name 
of  "verger."  The  newfangled  world 
seems  incompetent  to  understand,  or 
utilize  a  freehold  officer  of  the  parish. 

The  SatnrdAj  B«Tiew. 


They  may  then  get  whom  they  will  to 
dig  the  graves  and  do  the  work  and 
pay  them  how  they  will,  these  new 
sort  of  vicars  and  these  impudent  par- 
ish  councillors.  His  old  friend  Death 
has  a  kindly  eye  to  the  parish  sexton, 
and  soon  shall  he  live  only  in  history. 


ELIZABETH  OF  BAVARIA- 


««i 


'Elisabeth  de  Bavidre,"  by  Gonstan- 
tin  Ghristomanos,  is  as  revolting  and 
sickening  a  book  as  hysterical  and  de- 
cadent literature  has  produced.  This 
indelicate  Greek  cad,  admitted  as  read- 
er, travelling  companion  and  teacher  of 
Greek,  to  an  intimacy  as  strange  as  it 
was  inappropriate  with  the  late  Em- 
press of  Austria,  shows  his  apprecia- 
tion of  that  injudicious  Royal  lady's 
favor  by  the  publication  of  a  perfervid 
and  maudlin  volume,  supposed  to  be 
the  tale  of  their  odd  relations.  When 
we  read,  towards  the  end  of  this  hide- 
ous book,  that  the  Empress  said  to  him: 
"I  can  be  influenced  neither  in  good 
nor  in  evil,  for  I  abandon  everything 
to  my  interior  voices  and  to  my  des- 
tiny. Have  you  not  remarked  that  I 
know  more  about  you  than  you  your- 
self do?  At  a  first  glance  I  know  what 
men  are  worth"— we  sincerely  wish  the 
poor  distraught  woman,  victim  of  so 
many  unprecedented  domestic  disasters, 
had  possessed  in  reality  the  gift  she 
boasted  of,  in  which  case  she  would 
have  shuddered  away  from  such  com- 
panionship as  she  deliberately  chose  in 
this  maundering  rascal. 

The  book  is  worthily  translated  and 
prefaced  by  two  howling  Nationalist 
humbugs.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  Nationalists  cannot  possibly  touch 
anything  they  do  not  lamentably  soil, 
mar,  or  render  ridiculous.  I  can  only 
explain  it  by  the  supposition  that  Na- 
tionalism is  a  form  of  madness,  and 
not  a  pleasing  or   interesting   one   at 


that  A  certain  part  of  France  went 
off  its  head  recently,  and  has  not  yet 
recovered  its  mental  or  moral  balance. 
And  so  a  professor  of  France,  M. 
Gabriel  Syveton,  disgraced  publicly  for 
his  political  frolics  in  the  unterminated 
Affair,  awaiting  the  Joys  of  a  general 
rising  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Box- 
ers of  China,  which  he  and  his  extra- 
ordinary party  fondly  aspire  to,  em- 
ploys his  leisure  in  translating  Into  lit- 
erary French  the  unhealthy  raving^si 
about  an  unfortunate  sovereign  lady  of 
an  hysterical  Hellene.  And  M.  Maurice 
Barr^s,  that  apostle  of  literary  black- 
guardism, gravely  prefaces  the  treason 
in  the  high,  unmelodlous  French  of 
which  he  rejoices  in  the  secret. 

The  woman  is  dead  under  tragic  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  this  reason,  if  for 
none  other,  has  a  claim  upon  silence 
and  respectful  sympathy.  Her  life 
was  not  a  happy  one;  her  nature  was 
not  a  happy  one,  and  she  was  mistress 
of  neither.  Members  of  her  family  still 
live  for  whom  she  is  a  sacred  and 
private  memory.  A  whole  nation  has 
mourned  her  as  empress;  a  smaller 
race  has  loved  her  as  a  queen.  Are 
these  things  of  no  account  to  heartless 
outsiders?  Must  the  woman  and  the 
sovereign  be  held,  for  the  world  at 
large,  as  mere  matter  for  the  self-ad- 
vertisement of  a  blatant  fool  like  Gon- 
stantin  Ghristomanos,  as  food  for  the 
vulgar  and  the  indiscreet?  We  will 
admit— poor  crowned  eccentric,  who 
could  not  wear  her  coronet  of  thorns 
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